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THO SPP Wager. ne — — 


The P R E 


F A C EF, 


CONTAINING 


The Plan of the Worx as publiſhed by the Proprietors with the firſt Numbers, 


HE Occaſion of this Work aroſe from 
certain Materials, very conſiderable in 
Quantity, and, as we were informed, much 
more in Value; which came into our 
Hands by Purchaſe. They were collected by a 
Gentleman lately deceaſed, whoſe Name we are now 
authoriſed to mention; and were intended by 
him for the Preſs. They contain, as he obſerves, 
in an Introduction prefixed to them, what he had 
found of Value relating to the Subject in Authors, 
what he had learnt by Converſing with the moſt 
intelligent Farmers; and all he had diſcovered by an 
active Experience of more than thirty Years. | 

The Account we received of theſe Papers from 
ſome undoubted Judges into whoſe Hands we firſt 
put them, confirmed us in the Opinion that they 
might be ſerviceable to the Publick, as well as advan- 
tageous to ourſelves. The Methods we have taken 
to improve, illuſtrate, and compleat the Plan, the 
Publick have ſeen; and we hope they have ap- 
peared to them as proper, as they ſeem to us to have 
been ſucceſsful. | 

In Conſequence of our Advertiſements, we re- 
ceived many Additions in the different Branches ; 
and were offered the Aſſiſtance of ſeveral Perſons of 
Knowledge and Experience in the Subject, to methodize 
and put the finiſhing Hand to every Part, 

Being determined to ſpare no Expence or Pains, 
toward the rendering ſo »/eful an Undertaking as 
compleat as poſſible, we purchaſed every Paper 
of Value brought to us; and engaged ſo many 
of the Hands offered to our Aſſiſtance, that every 
ſeparate Branch fell under the Care of a diſtinct 
Perſon, who was a Maſter of that SubjeF. 

It is now our Duty to thank thoſe Gentlemen 
from whom we have received Obſervations relating 
to the Subject in the Counties where they live, and 
whoſe Names with their Permiſſion we have in- 
ſerted in the Title. 

The firſt Thing that appeared upon the Peruſal of 
theſe Papers, was the great Inſulficiency of all other 
Books written on this Subjef? : and the Want of ſuch 
a Work as the Materials they contained might ſup- 
ply, was not leſs evident. | 
| The Authors who have written on Huſbandry have 
all failed, either in Matter, or in Manner. They 
have not been able to inſtru the Farmer; or have 
not been Maſters of Expreſſion to convey their 
Knowledge. They have either treated ſuperficially 
what they only pretended to underſtand; or have 
buried their Experience under ſuch a Load of need- 
leſs and ill choſen Words, that it has been found very 
difficult to underſtand them. | » 

As we were aſſured there was ſufficient Knowledgs 
contained in our Materials, we deſired the Style 
might be plain and clear; intelligible to the Farmer, 
and not below the Gentleman: ſo that every Part 
might be acceptable to every Reader. 
After this Care that the preſent Work might be 
underſtood by all Perſons, we made Proviſion that 
they ſhould alſo in other Reſpe&ts underſtand ane 
another. Till this Time a Diſcourſe on-the Subject 


„ 


= 


of Huſbandry between the Landlord and his Tenant, | 


was generally unintelligible to both : nor did the 
Farmer of one County underſtand the Language of 
him who lived in another. The moſt uſeful Writings * 
have alſo loſt their Effect from the ſame Cauſe. This 
was an old and gexeral Complaint ; but no Remedy 
had been hitherto applied. 

The Misfortune ariſes ſolely from the employing 
Terms in the Ari, and Names of Things, aq and 


— 


working People. To prevent this, not only all the 


Terms uſed in the preſent Treatiſe are clearly ex- 


plained; but thoſe alſo which have been employed 
by others: So that Huſbandry will, we hope, be 
hereafter as generally underſtood, as it is univerſally 
uſeful. | ” 

Having thus explained the Manner in which our 
Plan has been executed ; it will be proper to lay before 
the Public a ſhort View of what it contains. 

We have uſed, as before obſerved, all Endeavours 
to compleat the Original Author's Degen: and an 
Undertaking ſo extenſive, we are ſenſible leſs than 
the Aſſiſtance of numerous Communications, and the 
Labours of many Perſons, could never have ac- 


compliſhed. 


ſimple Original; followed through the ſeveral Ages, 
and examined in the Practice of the different Nations, 
wherein it has been improved down to the preſent 
Time. From the Harveſt of the old Romans, it is 
purſued through the Vineyards of the modern Italy: 
nor are the late Improvements in France, or the 
uſeful Labours of the Swede or Ruſſian omitted. 
The Practice of one Country differs from that of 
others ; yet they may learn one from another. Where 
the ſame Means have been uſed in different Places, 
and a different Event has followed ; the Attempt 
has been to find the Cauſe of the Succeſs or Failure: 
that the Truth might be rendered apparent even 
from Contrariety. - 

Some Rules the Author has indeed collected from 
Books; but they appear little either in Quantity or 
Uſe, when compared with what he has delivered from 
his own, and others Experience, Having conſidered 
the whole Compaſs of Huſbandry, he takes it all for his 
Subject; comparing what he had read with what he 


„ -- -- 
The Gentlemen whoſe Afiftance we have procured, 


thors whatever of Value he had omitted; and having 
thus inſerted in the Work a Summary of all that has 
been written on Huſbandry, they have added the much 
more important and much /arger Part, all that has 
been diſcovered by modern Pra#ice.. Where Authors 
and Experience diſagree, they take Experience for their 
Guide; and where the Practice of one County, 
ſeems to contradict what has been advanced upon the 
Cuſtoms of another, the Determination is made on 


the Reſult of a careful Comperyjen. | 


In this Work the /eaft Things are regarded with 
Attention, for the greateſt Events frequently depend 
on them. Nothing is aſſerted but upon Expe- 
rience or Proof. The old Practice of Huſbandr 
is condemned or eſtabliſhed by the zew. Eaſy 
and familiar Things are delivered. firſt; and from 
them, gradual Advances are made to the more difficult. 
The Farmer will be thus led by the Hand, through 
his whole Buſineſs; and the Landlord will be inſtruded 
with him. The latter will be able to know in all 
Circumſtances,whether the other conduct himſelf right; 


— 


own Fault. VVV 
By theſe Means we hope the Advantages of our 
Mort will be as exten/ive as the Plan. The Infor- 
mation of the Farmer is the enriching of the Land- 
lord : and the great Endeavour of our Undertaking 
is Inſtruction ; as the ſole End propoſed from ir 
is Uſe. | 5 | 

As the Compaſs of our Undertaking is ſo large; 
and the Heads it comprehends are ſo very numerous, 


underſtood only in particular Places, or only by the 


Pro- 


Agriculture is here traced from its ſmall and 
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had ſeen, and confirming or rejecting Theory by 


have followed the ſame Plan; collecting from Au- 


and the Tenant cannot remain igrorant unleſs by his 


wel are ſenſible that a great deal of the Plainneſ and 
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Propriety of the Work 
per Arrangement. 
In the Intent 


Huſbandman throu Pro 
feſhon, he ſhall be introduced to the Seat of his In- 


7 


8 8 


duſtry, (whether his own or rented) and the Work 


* n ö 


his Conſideration, the S.. | 
This ſhall be treated of under its ſeveral natural 
Diſtinctions, whether it be Clay, Loam, Sand, Gra- 
vel, Chalk, or Mellow Earth, conſidering, if Clay, 
to which of the four principal Kinds it belongs; and 
in what Manner it may be meltorated : as alſo whether 
Pits may be opened for the Pottery, or Brick and 
Tile-making ;, for the Brewery; or burning for the 
Service of other Lande. | 
When we have in the ſame Manner, gone 
through the other five Kinds of Soil in Reſpect 
to their Improvement for Culture, and their various 
Uſes; we examine for what Purpoſes they are 
beſt ſuited, from their Situation, as well as natural 
Qualities: Which will be fitteſt for Arable, which for 
Paſture : whether in any Part Marle may be found 
at a Depth; or Peat near the Surface : in what 
Places Art may turn to Advantage the Imperfections 
of Nature: How the Fenn may furniſh a Decay; 
and Pits may be converted into Fiſb Ponds. 
From the Conſideration of the Soil, we ſhall riſe 
to that of the Manures; the numerous Kinds of 
which will be deſcribed ; their Properties explained; 
and the particular Species pointed out, for different 
Services. Ss | 
From theſe we ſhall enter on the Nature of the 


begun with that Article which is to come firſt under 


Fences in our ſeveral Counties ; and treat at large of | 


Ditching, Draining, Hedging, and Planting ; of the 
Profits ariſing f 
Timber Trees fit for ſeveral Soils, Expoſures and Situ- 
ations : of the Oak, Afb, Elm, Beech, Maple, Walnut, 
Pear Tree, &c. Under the Article Oak will be de- 
livered the ſeveral Methods of ſowing the Acorn, and 
raiſing the Tree to its full Szrength and Value; Rules 
for judging of the Timber, and the Ways of ſeaſon- 
ing it for laſting: giving the Preference under each 
Head, according to Experience. In the ſame Man- 
ner the reſt alſo will be conſidered. 
After planting will be delivered the beſt Methods 
of ftocking the Farm, under the Heads of the Field, 
Yard and Stable. And here will be introduced the 


Management and Advantages of the Cow, Sheep, 


Horſe, Hog and Poultry. On each of theſe Heads a 


| great Number of Rules will be laid down, founded on 


ſucceſsful PraFtrce; and reſpecting their Breed, their 


Vulue at their ſeveral Ages, their Feeding, and entire 


: 


Mana ment. 858 


* „ 


careful Huſbandman will be fully informed with 


regard to CEE: Sowing,”” Harrowing, Rolling, 
 Hoeing, Pulling, C r 
From theſe general Inſtructions, he will be led to 
the Conſideration of the ſeveral Mind: of Seed: Un- 
der which Head he will be made acquainted with 


utting and Carrying. 


the Nature, Properties, and Preparations of Wheat, 


Batley, Rye, Oats, Beans, "Peas, Tures and Lentils. | 
From theſe he will be led to the Knowledge and the 
Culture of the ſeyeral Kinds of Gruß; to be fown or cultivated; and various other Subjects. 


muſt depend upon their pro- ſt 


2 of leading the \pradtical A 
gh the ſeveral Branches of his Pro- 


rom Coppice Wood; and of the | 


ſtructed in the Nature, Value and Qualitics of Com- 
en Graſs, Clover, Saint Foyne, Lucerne, and the like. 
After 7 77 will be ſnewn at large the Culture and 
Uſes of ſuch Roots as may be advantageouſly planted 
in Fields; as the Turnep, Potatoe and Carrot. 
From tbeſe, the Subject will naturally bring him 
to ſuch Articles as, tho'. leſs uni verſal, are not leſs 
| <dvantageous. Among theſe will be particularly de- 
livered the Culture, Management and Profits of Hope, 
Flax, Hemp, Woad, Weld, Coleſeed, Liguorice and 
Saffron, with Inſtructions concerning Madder, and 
ſome others, which tho? not cultivated at this Time 
in England, might be introduced with great Ad- 
vantage. 5 | 3 

8 K rom the immediate Subjecis of his Profeſſion, he 
will be brought to the Conſideration of their natural 
and artificial Produfs; and among theſe particular 
Regard will be had to the Uſe and Management of 
Milk, Cream, Butter, Cheeſe, Wool and Leather. 
The Accidents to which his Cattle or his Crops are 
liable, will after this be laid down; and the Diſeaſes 
to which they are ſubject; with the moſt approved 
Methods of preventing or remedying each, 

Under the firſt Head will be ſhewa the Effects of 
Drought, Rains, Hail, Snows, Winds and Bligbis; at 
what Times they ate to be expected; and by what 
Means the ſeveral Objects of Huſbandry may be moſt 
effectually ſecured againſt, or beſt preſerved from them. 
The other Head of Enquiry will lead to the Di/- 
eaſes and Diſtemperatures of his Cattle, Corn and Trees, 
Under the firſt Article will be conſidered the Mur- 
rain, the Rot, the particular Diſtemper now raging 
among the horned Cattle, and their being poiſoned by 
unwholeſome Herbs, Inſects, or Waters. | 

The Cauſes as well as Symptoms of theſe ſeveral 
Diſorders will be explained from repeated Obſerva- 
tions, and the Concurrence of Authors and Experience: 


1 


and the beſt kyown Remedies for each will be ſet down. 


The Diſtemperatures of Vegetables will be arrang'd 
under three Heads, as they affect Trees, or Roots, 
Corn, and other Herbage. And in the Enquiry into 
their Cauſe and Origin, will be conſidered at large 
the Miſchiefs occaſioned by In/e/s, as the Fly, Slug, 
Worm, Grub, Caterpillar and Locuſt ; and every Me- 
thod will be inſerted which Experience warrants, or 
Reaſon recommends to the Trial, for their Deſtruc- 
tion, or the Preſervation of the Crop. 

To theſe will be ſubjoin'd the Miſchiefs to which 
Corn and other valuable Growths are ſubject from 
Weeds and Birds, and the eaſieſt and moſt certain 
Methods will be delivered for the Extirpation of the 
one, and for Preſervation from the other. 

From the ample, diſtinct, and plain Manner in 
which theſe and a Number of other ſubordinate Ar- 
ticles will be treated in the Courſe of this »/eful 
Work, we perſuade ourſelves the Farmer will be 
fully inſtructed how he is to conduct himſelf in the 
Field, the Houſe, the Dairy, the Stable, and in Hay- 
making and Harveſt-Work ; and that in ſuch a Man- 
ner as to procure all poſſible good; and prevent all ill 
that can be avoided, in the Care of his Plantations, 


- | his Stock and his Crop: that the Eſtabliſped Huſband- 


man will find many profitable things therein with 
Which he was not before acquainted, and that the 
| young Farmer will ſet out in his Profeſſion with the 

Advantage of others Experience. | 
P 151 | | 
The Plates will contain Figures beautifully en- 
| graved from Original Drawings. . 


1. Of the Inſtruments of Huſbandry uſed in dif- 


ferent Counties in England. _— 
2. Of all the poiſonous Plants in England. 
1. Of the moſt uſeful and valuable Herbs wild 
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HE dosber ros Treating 1 . Sell 
RO: 0 Ow I 
Char. | f 
1. Of diſcovering the Natur: if 5 veil by the S- 


tlalios and Sur fare. 4 
2. Of . judging of 4 Foil. by its common 5 | 
Huce 1 bi : 


3. Of jadzing of a Soil by the Growth of Trees / 
4+ Of the ſeveral Kinds of Soils —— 8 
5. Of clayey Soils in general — 
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Damage 10 the Land; or in ng 


yr apron ing it all the while... 


Whar: we ſhall ſay on theſe Heads 
will be nſeful to the: Land-ownir af A 
well as to tbe Tenant : and ue 


Be glad to inſtruct ibe ee 


while. we aſſiſt the Farmer. 

Many Things have been written con- 
cerning, Huſbandry ; (fore true and 
others: falſe.: but all that is valuable. 


| in thoſe (Books may. be comprized in 
4. ſmall Compaſs ; and we, ſhall make 


it one part of our Buſineſs to pick 
the few Grains of Corn from the 
Loads of Chaff, and preſent them 
clean to the Reader. e 

A great deal has been done of late 


Years to amend the old Methods of 


Huſbandry; but the Experiments have 
been made ſome in one Place, and ſome 


in another. In treating of theſe we 
all take the needful Pains to collect 


all together ; and after that Jeave the 
experienced Farmer to make his Choice 


not without Advice on each Head. 
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cruel. 


of ſuch as beft ſuit his Purpoſe ; tho | 
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Many things have. been of late alſo 
publiſbed ar Diſcoveries of great Ad- 
| Dantage, which have their Grounds only 

in Fancy or Miftake : theſe we hat 
carefully ſeparate from tbe true Im- 
Pprovements ; condemning them as they 
dgſerve: for, to 1m heed the practical 
Heads | Hujſbanaman by ' falſe Relations; and 


| entice bim to a nem Method by. great 


| Promiſes; which. have not their. Foun- 
| dation - in Fact \ bs. both wickel and 
This ris F 26 4 Fadlt-of -mas many 
Bols on ebe Subject; and too often 
an iudigſtrious Family has been ruined 
| by. K lieving them, It is this Cuſtom of 
boldly. \ advancing. Falfities; that has 
brought Diſcredit upon the Truth; and 
zo the ill Succeſs of Experiments pro- 
pos d by ſuch deceitful Perſons, is ow- 
ing the preſent Backwardneſs to meddle 
with any new Practice. 

The Generality of Writers complain | 
heavily of this Unwillingneſs in the 
Country People to follow their Methods; 
and they give it the harſh Names of 
Obftinacy and Folly : the worſt er- 
claim the moſt ; and all of them with 
very little Reaſon. * 

It becomes us to ſay, on the con- 
trary, upon our own Knowledge, that 


9 either 


HE I I" * 
Oo ” — . — * eee — 


either the . of bis Ki e are | pos 'd to their + Confubratio in the en- 
at preſent very 'different from thoſe | ſuing Sheets ; but in order to fait the 
1 who-Hroed | when eme d, theſe Cm. ori To Reaſon” and Experience, we 
Plaintt were made; or elſe that: the. that every where fhew pon what 
Accuſations were: altgether ae. Un - they are founded; and we 
Dr. Por ſays, in bir Hiftor * iy gy will hen take e er 
Oxſordihire, that the Huſbandmen of | ee 10 their own Fulpmes. 
that County wor'd - neither tell him | e <Saded. new 
aher uu heir old Methods of pro- Things thus er d in us Wink, it 
ceedinig, 1 nor learn from him any others: | will not confiſt of ſuch entirely. We 
Dr. Moak rox, in his Account of ſhall i in general be more careful to im- 
Northamptonſhire, makes the ſame prove the old, than ambitious to ad- 
Complaints; and many other I over: vance new Methods. We ſhall in every 
might be producd. Article endeavour to teach the confi- 
The Gentleman, upon whoſe 11 ate- | derate Farmer to make the beſt Uſe 
rials this Work is 5 founded, has been | of his own Experience, and ſhall defire 
in both. thoſe as well as moſt of our | he will let it in all Things 2 
other® Counties ; am it appears plain- direft and guide n. E 
ty, from his Account, that the Farmers | When that which is propor'd, tho' 
in each were very willing to let him it be ever ſo new, is in itſelf right, 
[ know their-own Practice; and as ready. what he before knows-in general of the 
I +0 give any new\Method a fair Tryal, | Subje& will confirm it : and if that 
+ which was propor d to them in a plain ſafe and wiſe Advifer, his Experience, 
BD and reaſonable Maur. | in any Part fairly condemn the Prac- 
_ This Gentloman attually made many tice, lat him not "think it oe: a 
Improvements in the "Huſbandry of Tal. „ 
r 1b 
2 3 and be wer "where ſpeaks of befers the young Huftandman 4 aſe- 
1 them, both there und elſewhere, a plain | with Spirit, and Diſcretion : 10 tell 
| wpright ſenfible Body of Mon : -who for bim how to- frfue an Advantage, 
| the Sake of their Families will continue | and where to flop: and, \in-this Man- 
{ £2: in their old Courſe, except 4 new one ner, F any. ane be ignorant, o imfruct 
3 that is propeſed ve well explained to bim; and if any ane" be'\ptor," who: is 
A them + but who are always ready to willing ro be induſtrious, 10 Pew bing 
. hear cb as are able to nt, ther. ab. ien at daes to end king, 
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Wich an Explanation of their ſeverdl Navurds « and why dart for their Improvement. 
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the Seil eee 8e r 

according to their Nature it is ſuited to particu- 

lar Purpoſes : ſandy Seil doing beſt with ſome 

kind of Crops, a loamy with others; . in : 
* ſame maaner the reſt. 6 2315 ＋ Nin 

| e tn mig d by. Nature is 10 he the 


nliderations. fr 
1 in a great Meaſure his Pro- 
kts. It is gaſily en mind; for gſten it ſhews it 
* the Surlygos, 396 Je is the firſt ching chat 


appears on Ground. It is thence : 
call'd the undertury ; Earths and: Weder 
Earth, becauſe it 
ſor the Gromh.ah 
| 2 LE ems 
„Pure Mauld 3 is che lighteſt of dof fennel 
Subſtances which compoſe che Eerth,.,and there- 
fore even with theſe Mixtures rer, ies 


Of the S 0 1 L. 
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above the others. 


der becomes ſo: much the peorer. 
the ſame Cauſe, the Valleys 
their natural Condition, becauſel the fine Earth 
Which is wald from the'Soit" of che Hits, 


It covers them in ſome 
Places to a greater, and in others to a leſſer 
Depth; and the Matter by which it is debas'd | 
is uſually of the Nature of the Layer which lies | 
immediately under it; whether that be Sand, | 
Gravel, Stone, Clay or whatſoever." 
. This Mixture of the Soil with the under Layer | 
or Bed, is often made greater by the Careleſ- | 
neſs. of the Huſbandman, who cuts too deep 
with his Plow, and turns up a part of the next 
Matter with it: but it is almoſt always mix d, 


** 
ee \ : "4 
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in ſome Degree, even where the Plow or Spade 


never came. Moſt probably the rich Mould, 
when the World was firſt made, was. ſpread 
every where in Purity over the ſeveral other 
Beds; but at Noan's Flood they were in part 
mix'd together: and hence the Land is 1 
fruitful than it was at firſt. : 

When the Soil is pureſt, it is always richeſt : 
and it is known to be of this Nature, by its 
blackiſh Colour, and its mellow Softneſs. Pure 
Mould is tender and pliant ; ſhort, and ready 
to crumble- and moulder to Pieces, from which 
it has its Name; and it is alſo call'd | the Heart 
of the Land z and Live Earth, in ſome Places, | 
becauſe it is the Strength of the Ground, and 
the Suſtenance of Herbage. 

It follows naturally, that in Proportion as this 
Heart of the Land is leſs mix'd with thoſe 
barren Subſtances, it will bg more fruitful ;- and 
contrarywiſe, where it is more debas'd, it will 
have leſs Fertility. It is plain alſo, that in the 
former Caſe, it will need leſs Drefling, and Ma- 
nure ; and in the latter more: fo that the ſame. 
Condition which makes it unfruitful, renders it 
Now altho* this Condition of the Soil be moſt 
ſurely diſcover'd by opening and examining the 
Ground; it may in ſome Meaſure be diſtin- 

guiſh'd by the Surface, and by its Produce. We 
ſhall firſt therefore treat -of thoſe Marks which 
are moſt obvious ; and afterwards of the others, 
us they riſe in the Courſe of f Edquiry, * 


* 


the 


EPI 


if Hein the Nature 220 Sol TT 
HE Farmer naturally takes a View of the 


Land before he rents it; and even in this 
94. he will make ſome Dif- 


ef, 
. Qs - 
7 


coveries,” from *obſerving "the Situation" and the the Soil.” 


5 


Surface. o di Vir 40 ry 3s 4k 
In many Parts of Eaoflae We Hills mM 


in-generdl more poor and barren; and the Jow 


Gtounde more nch and fruitful ; and this from | or 


a'very et Cha; © 5 bnogob ivr abt 1 
* The fins" Modld being” tight” ant Foſs" 
calily wa from its ſtony or other Mixtures in 
the general Soil; und being catryd off in ſume 
Degree from thehilly Parte, by dhe ſume Rain 

which- ſeparate it, the Stony or -oth 
And reh 


are enrich'd beyond 


| 


This the Farmer in moſt Places experiences 
to his Coſt; the Crop being as much thinner 
on the Hills than in the Valley, as from his 
Labour and Expence he might otherwiſe ex- 
| pe it to be greater. | 

In ſome Places the Earth entirely. wants this 
Sol, which is its proper Covering; and what 
| ſhou'd in the Courſe of Nature be its lower 
Parts, lie naked. Thus Sand is ſeen upon the 
Surface of the Ground in ſome Counties, and 
naked Rocks upon the Hills in others. There 
is in thefe Caſes no Mixture of Mould with the 
former, nor any Coat of it over the latter; 
neither does there grow ſo much as Graſs to 
cover them. The Farmer is here at once a Judge 
of the Land: and may declare it to be of ſcarce 
any Value; for entire Sand can only be fitted 
for "Huſbandry at a great Expence and bare 
Rocks not at all. oY 8 

In ſome Parts of EncLawp there alſo riſe here 
and there Banks of entire Clay, and others of 
hard and pure Chalk, up to the Surface of the 
Ground. The Clay is often in this Caſe almoſt 
as barren as the 2 but a ſhort Graſs will 
grow upon the Chalk. 1 

Of theſe four Caſes that of 7a Rock is the 
only one quite unconquerable ; nothing Can 
make that fruitful : the other three may be 
brought to produce tolerable Crops, according 
to the Methods hereafter to be deliver d; but 
"the Expence i is ſometimes too great for the Pro- 
duce, tho? the Rent be ever ſo little. 

In all theſe Caſes the Huſbandman may di- 
ſtinguiſh the. general Nature of the Soil by its 
Aſpect on the Surface; we ſhall ſhew, in a ſuc- 
ceeding. Chapter, how he may judge of it by 
its Produce. - 
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HEN WF ace 12 ns a piece 

of Land according to its Situation 0 | 
Surface, ſo far as the latter appears naked; 

is next to obſerve carefully its natural — 3 
ud the State of the Crops that are upon it: 
from theſe he will be able to form a Judgment 
not only of its Condition as to Heart and Rich- 


neſs, but of the particular Nature of each Part; 


a Pro- 


and to know the : Qualitics as well as Yalus of 


* ran * 1 
* 


Where he 92 the Graſs, I and other 
valuable rowths look. ſtrong and healthy, it is 
a z Proof that the Soil is either rich by Nature, 


ble of being made ſo by Improvethent; 
Sit n fe future Pains beſtow'd upon K air will 
2 their 


Retard. ots f 

" Evi en the free Growth "of Weeds f tyleſs it 
of Tome particular Kinds, Fern, wot 
the like, Which betoken 4. Shah * 
| Things)" is iP or pert gn in i Gra 
Care will d. ſtroy theſe; and the fame Heart in | 
the Länd which" before ſupported ther, | 
| give Suſtenance to 27 
Let Him AE nl nor only bo fable 
the 0ll is to be e with Wes, bur of 
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what N ature and Kind they are __ grow 
upon it : for as there/are ſome which ſhew Bar- 
renneſs, there are others which betoken Ferti- 
lity. And altho' ſome of theſe wild Herbs are 
common to many Soils, yet the greater Part are 
ſo far peculiar to certain Kinds, that the Na- 
ture and Quality of the Land may 838 known 
by them. 

That Sort of Fern, which is nike in Becker | 
Female Fern, and which the common People | 
call Brakes, is a ſure Token of Barrenneſs. Its 
common Place of growing is on Heaths: The 
other ordinary Kind of Fern which is ſmaller, 
and is called Male Fern, is of a different Na- 
ture; it ſhews that the Soil is in that Part ſuited 
to the Growth of Trees, . it flouriſhes moſt 
under their Shade. 

In the ſame Manner Clods of Ruſhes and 
jointed Graſs, betoken a poor, damp, and as it 
is commonly expreſs'd, a ſour Land: but, in 
the Fen Countries, where a dark green ſhort. 
Graſs grows among them; where the Ruſhes 
ſtand more diſpers'd, not in ſuch Bunches, and 
where there are ſeen ſome yellow ſhort flag 
Leaves among them, it may inform the Farmer, 
that there is Peat underneath. It is by this the ex- 
perienced Tenant judges about Wr1TLESEA, and 
in other Parts of the IsLz of ELy ; where I have 
known them offer a large Premium for a cer- 
tain Liberty of digging Peat upon the Land 


ä they were about to take, and that without Pen- 


Garden, ſpring up in Abundance on the Ground, 


n eee 


ing the Ground. 

Theſe already med: are the Weeds which 
moſt of all betoken Barrenneſs: many of thoſe, 
which will be ſpoken of hereafter, on the con- 


trary ſhew the Land to have Strength and | 


Richneſs. . 3 
There is the more Certainty i in this Rule of | 
Judging, - becauſe the Weeds which grow on 
rich Lands, are in a manner peculiar to them. 
There is no Plant whatſoever that is found in a 
Clayey, among a Stoney, or on a Chalkey Soil, 
that is not alſo to be found in ſuch as are rich 
and valuable: But there are many Weeds which | | 
are the natural Produce of rich, and many 
which grow in the ſame Manner on light Soils, | 
no one of which was ever ſeen either en a 
e Stoney, or a Clayey Land. 


to miſtake, unleſs heedfully attended. Tbe Far- 
mer muſt take Care that he form his Judgment, 

not by thoſe Weeds that grow equally on bad | 
and in good Soils; but if he ſees a Plenty of ſuch 


ſure the Land is rich. 9 | 
If he ſee a great Quaatirgaf F amitorys: doi 
Weed with divided Leaves and purple Flowers ; 
If ſeveral of the Kinds of Orach, grow free and 


ſtrong ; and in general, if ſuch Weeds as are | - 


found in the mellow Beds of a well cultivated | 


he may be ſure: L Soil is rich, fruitful-and fine; 
for not one of theſe will ever grow: free and 
ſtrong on a ſtarved, or in a cold clayey Ground. 
When, the ſees the Corn Marigold, chich the 
Farmers call the Golding. or Horſe Gold, in 
Abundance, he may be ſure the Soil is light and 
a * is 4 Land that. wil vsturalliy bear 


1 


Rye dug wan any other, but that may be 
brought to greater Value by Culture, and Sulred 
to every Species of- Corn, 

Where the Blewbottle is in great Plenty, and 
the Flowers are of a fine Colour, it ſnews the 


Soil is alſo light and looſe, but not without its 


natural Heart: this Weed and Cockle are a 
Proof of a light but good Soil, e fit for 
oy, and Wheat. | 

When the Flowers of the Blewbottle look 
pale and whitiſh, and the Herb itſelf grows 
meagre, it is a Sign of a ſtoney or chalkey 
Soil; or elſe that there is too much Sand in the 
Ground ; for either of theſe Wh Ty wn oc- 
caſion that Change. 

If there be a large Quantity of Wild Gatlick, 
which is called in ſome Places Cow Garlick, 
among the Corn, it is a Token that the Land 
is of a clayey Nature. In Hes TTORDSHIRE this 
Weed gets ſometimes into a ſtoney Ground, 
but that is not its natural Soil. 

May- Weed, call d alſo in ſome Places Wild 
Camomile, is in general a Mark of a loamy 


| Soil; and the ſame Quality in the Land is ſhewn 


by the Wild Parſnip, which in Bucxinoman-- 
SHIRE and ſome of the neighbouring Counties 
they call Hog Weed and Swine Root, It is in- 


. deed the Parſnip not cultivated. 


The Names of theſe and other Herbs, among 
the'Country People, vary greatly. In ſome Places 
that of May Weed is given to Fumitory before 
mentioned; and the like Confuſion has been 
common with many others. It is therefore ne- 
ceſſary 1 to gens what is meant Fong they are 
uſed. 
The Weeds which betoken a Soil cates 
ſandy are generally low; and thoſe of a ſtony 
one, are commonly poor Land ſtragling. Where 
there is a great deal of ſmall ſcabious, Rampion 
with ſcabious Heads, and the little wild Mad- 
der, the Farmer may be ſure there is too much 
Sand in the Ground: and when he ſees the 
ſmall Throatwort and We ike, DE broad know | ir 
is ſtony. 

In the ſame Manner a chalky Soil is Alco 
ver'd by its ſtarv'd Appearance, by the Scarcity 
and Lowneſs of the Weeds, and by the natural 


Growth of the Baſe Racket, and the like Plants, 
The Evidence Nature gives this Way, of: the | 
Qualitics and Value of a Soil, is however liable | 


which are ſcarce in other Places. The yellow 


Stonecrop or Wall Pepper, ſo common on our 
old Walls, grows alſo on the Ground in ? 
r on i hy FR ** * N 


Nene, Db .C 11 4 P. III. of Inn Ha. iow 
of judging of « Soil by the Growth of Trees, 


7HEN the Fartner has eu 4 pres 
VV .[ticular- Kinds of Weeds; and form'd 
from them, and from the external Appearance 
of the Land, à general Notion of its Nature and 
Value. Let him obſerve the Growth ef the 


Trees; particularly!” of © thoſe in che Hedge 
Rows. 


5 225 * 3Q 229 Kl * 1 a0 301, 
10 If cbey be tall, ſtrait;/ full branched, and well 
headed, he may be ſute the Soil iu, a the Hu 
1 fay, good at Heart: on tht contrary, 

; 8 a or 
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N Clay, Sand; and the like: We COME nawꝛ ta con- 


are prodyted-by:4 Mixture of one br other of | 
them with the vegetable Mould. Tbeſc are 


e * 


or Aubbed, tis a Proof ſomething is bed at 
bottom. 9 Ne v3 15 Nea 

In this l Rule he is n in, the 
ſame, Manner as in the former, to admit certain 
Cautions. He is not to expect eyery particular 
Tree he ſees; to be of this fair Kind; for Acci- 
dents will injure ſome: nor is he to ig. 
every ſort of Tree mult thrive equally, to: hem the | 
Strength of the Soil. | 
There are very good . on which Es | 
Kinds of Trees will grow fair and fine, While 
others do not anſwer ſo well: this i is confirm'd | 
by frequent Obſervation and it may be gene- 
rally explain? d from the Depth of the Soil, and 
the Nature of the next Layer under it. 

I was ſome Years ago in Nox HAMPTONSHIRE, | | 
at a Town call'd BRAMPTON IN THE Asn, where 


828 _— —— — n : 
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ſoon found what had been the Occaſion of the 
Name. The Aſh Tree grows! thereabouts with a | 
Freedom and Excellence, not known. any where | 
beſide. 
\- Theſe Trees are all ae that Place tall, fair, | 
of even Growth, ſo that their Appearance | 
gal d me: and on cutting them the Grain 
appear d yet more beautiful. It was loft, regular | 


and full, beyond any. I have ſeen. 
At CRANFORD, in the ſame County, the Aſh 


grows no better chan in other Places, but the 
witch Elm is remarkable for its quick Shooting, 


| and is Beauty: 1n the ſame Manner, the Elm in | 


many Parts c of BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, and PETER 


in SUSSEX, ſucceed beyond all other Trees. 
The judicious Huſbandman from chis may 


take. his, Direction what Trees to plant in bis 


— 


re preferably to others; Nature giwit 

the: Inſtruction: but of this we ſhall treat 
in 2 proper Place. Trees are mention 'd here 
only to 1 the Farmer to judge of . the 


Soil by their Growth, - as well as by its other 


Produce and to inform him, not to judge only 
by the, gegeral, but even by particular Kinds 


in this Cafe 3, for where any one Species of the 


Trees in the Hedge Rows thrives particyla 
well, he may be ſure the Soil of the weiß ur- 
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vat Vegetable Mould ſhou'd © when 


a7 and we have nam' d the ſeveral Kinds of 


- Mixtures from the Underla . of the Earth 
which render it leſs frultful; ſuch as Stone, 


ſider the Soils as differently mix d with theſe; 


and thenes diſtinguiſu d hy particular Na 
„There are Places, as alady obſery'd, 
thele ſeveral Subſtances, Stone, Clay and Sand, 
appear enxire and unmix d. on the Surface of the 
round; but theſe, as chere ſaid, are men 
harren: we axe here to enquire into the Nature, 
not of theſe ſingly, but of thoſe Earths .which | 


what the Huſbandmari calls Sails; and he Hames 


| 3 eee 


| to:improve:the Land. : 
hei Red Land as it fe called about . 


| the Romy om WR are OY clayey; 
loamy, andy, tony -graxelly, or: chalky 
Soils. ; 
Theſe are their N 04 Names, by 
which they are known in all Counties, and which 
are Terms underſtood in all Places, becauſe they 
are funded in Reaſon, and upon Nature: but 
| beſide theſe there are a great many others. To 
enumerate all wou'd be to make this Part of the 
Work a Dictionary, not a Syſtem: dee the 
principal ſhall not be omitted. 8 
The fine rich mellow Soil is calbd in 8 
.COLNSHIRE Moory Land, becauſe it is the Soil 
of the Moors and Fens. It is dark and crum- 
| bly. A Soil of much the ſame kind in the higher 
Grounds of LEICESsTEASHIRE and Warwick- 
SHIRE is call'd Hen Mould, it is dark colour'd, 
light and ſpungy. This, as well as the other, 
is better for Paſturage than for the Plow, 
What they call Hen Mould in NonrnAutp- 
ToxsHIRE and HuxritoDONsHIRE, differs from 
this entireiy. It is a rich but firm Earth of a 
blackiſh Colour, with Streaks of white like Moul- 
dineſs; and the more there is of this, the richer 
is the Soil. We ſee by this double Uſe of the 
ſame Word, how eaſy it is to confound one 
Thing with another in Huſbandry: the Farmer 
muſt be careful to avoid this, or he can have 
little Improvement from what he hears or reads. 
The clayey Soils are diſtinguiſh'd in Hegr- 
FORDSHIRB and BucxxchAUSHRE according to 
their Colours, into the red, yellow, white and 
— but red Land in HuxritoroxsIRE 
ne Kate another Thing. as will he ſeen 
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In e eee 1 is a eg & 
8 Soil known by the Name of woodland 
Soil, becauſe it is the Sort of Earth on which. the 
Woods uſually grow in that County. This is 
damp, tough, and ſad colour'd; it conſiſts of 
vegetable Earth with a large Mixture of black 
Clay; and there is always a En of Wen 


| blackiſh Clay under it. 


Sandy Soils are in ed Cenis diftinguiſh's 


| alſo by their Colour; as the Whites the yellow, 
and the red: but they have in ſome Places 
particular Names. All- Soils have ſome Sand in 


them, even the rĩcheſt: this may be, ſeen by 
walking aver them after a Shower of Rain: for 


tho? the earthy Part cover and conceal the Sand 


otherwiſe, yet the Showers waſhing it off, 


e r e theſe 


Times. 7 
n Bobs not . to hs call 497 5 


— ed is a ſmall Quantity of Sand thus 


mix'd among it; tis only when the Sahd 1 u pre- 
dominant) that it bas this Nam. 
What is called a creachy Soil miCotatewiores, 


and other Places in NoxrHAUprowsHwnAE, is 2 
ſandy Earth in which . there are Bits of Stone, 


and Pieces of broken Shells that look as if they 
were” dalcin d: as indeed they are by the Ef- 
feds of the Sun and ny. and they tend greatly 


«.144;7}- 70 AQ JON * 


Hasdziubrcn'andiRowrtz in the ſuine Coun 
is a Randy Soil of a rediſh Colour," with Pieces 
of 4 redifh Kind of Sand eg: ont 
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| That which i is 041 in and 
Een a Kealy Soil, is a ſtoney Land; 
compos'd of a good Earth, with a great deal of 
Stone or Slate among it like the Chipings of a 
Maſon's Yard. This in many Places bears good 
Crops of Barley n 225 langer Stories: are eg 
ed off. 1 | 
Laſtly, what. is called Chiſely Lani in 
moſt of our midland Counties is a kind of 
Loamy Soil, often very fit for FIRE, Barley or 
Rye. 
hs the Eye may at Sight diſtinguiſh the ge- 
neral Nature and Value of a Land by its Pro- 
duce: the Plough at once diſcovers the parti- 
cular Nature of the Soil ain to Nee Di- 
Sanne | 
The Moory Soil turns up ealy” and hee: : its 
- Colour and its Mellowneſs readily diſtinguiſh it. 
The Clayey Lands are hardeſt to cut, and hang 
in tough Clods. The Hen Mould that is ſtreaked 
ſhnews itſelf when the Sod is firſt open'd, for it 
is rarely ſeen afterwards. © The Sandy Soils turn 
up eaſily and regularly; and the Stony more une- 
qually. The loamy when they are pure cut eaſy, 
and the chalky are always dry and hard. That 


. 


— — 


particular Kind of the Loamy Soit called Chiſely, | 


has its Name from its falling off the Plough in 
Pieces like the cutting of a Chiſſel: for it is 
one of the ſhorteſt of the loamy Kinds. It. i is not 
ſo looſe as the ſandy Soils, which fall off from 


the Irons like Bran or Saw-duft ; nor ſo tough 


s the Clay, that riſe in long Flakes ; but breaks 
in ſmall Pieces; When a Land riſes in this | 
Maier to che Plough, the Farmers in many 


| 


r 


which Means their Parts are more ge to the 
Sun and Air, and are made more fit to receive 
the different Kinds of Seeds. 55 

As the clayey Soils are of all others the met 
tough, they moſt of all require this Care. We 
know that the Effect of Fire is to reduce this 
tough Earth into a looſe crumbly Matter: And 
whatever Fire will do on theſe Occaſions, the 
Action of the Sun and Air will alſo perform, 
only it requires more Time. Oyſterſhells that 
have lain a great while on the Sea Shores, are as 
perfectly calcin'd by the Sun and Air, as if they 
had been in the Fire. And in the fame Manner 
thoſe Shells whieh are found in Marle, and C- 
ther Earths, hen they have been a while ſpread 
upon the Ground, grow ſoft and crumbly. It 
is che ſame with Clay: the Sun and Air will take 
away its tough Quality, as the Fire does: and 
frequent Plowing meliorates clayey Soils, by 
turning up the Clods in different Poſitions to 
the Sun and Air, and by aſſiſting the Operation 
in breaking them to pieces. 

This is the Way wherein frequent Plowing 
operates upon a Elayey Soil, and the 'Fatmer 
who tries it will never be deceived in ls Ex- 
pectations. | 

All Clay Lands are known by theſe Quali- 
ties. They hold the Water that falls on them; 
and when well wetted, they are a great while 
before they dry: in the ſame Manner when 
thoroughly dry, they are not ſoon wetted. In a 
dry Seaſon the Land cracks in Chinks. If it be 


| G 4 


| plow'd when wet, it ſticks to the Plow like 


Mortar; and in a dry Seaſon the Plow tears it 


Places ſay it We Were ep look: heed it to wp 1 in great hard Clods, which are all Clay at 
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en AF. v. 
of Clayey Soils fo general. 


\LAY 8, tho diſtinguiſh'd entails to 
their Colours, under the Terms 0 red, 
yellow, black and white, and called in Particular 
Places under cheir different: Appearances, by a 
Variety of Names, yet ALL agree in their general 
Nature, _ may be CRY firſt "treated of | 


IT ft 


IE | 


£3 4% 1 


. | ; a * +3 5 ay * CY; 


mer wet, and cold: and in Proportion as 
they are mixt in greater or leſſer Quantity in 
the Lands, they give them thoſe Properties in a 
Water eller Degree: 19th on 

Some ofethe Kinds are indeed ſo much tougher | 
Aban Ge Sher that an befdaf Mlirrüre of them 
does more hurt. Thus che red Cliys debaſe 


* 


Lands more than any vther Kind: the yellow | * 


are nem in Stiffneſs and Coldneſd to theſe ; the 
black are leſs wet and tough than either ofthe 
former; and the” white leaſt ' of all. However, 
the yellow ids! ſomewhat larger Proportien;” will | 
do equal "Miſthief with" the red in ſmaller, 
and 4 the reſt: tlie / Difference ab at firſt'ob- ; 
ſery'd, being more in the Quantity off che Olay | 
in che Soul than "according" to ee 
Kind. en ner hö Vt dh ri liehe 
The A» ment of all Soils" cmd! im a 
wen Mere * He "breaking then, * * 
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They differ from all other 80 in that they | 
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che Bottom. For this Reaſon where the Coat 
of Soil is not thick, the Farmer ſhould not plow 
deep, for he will then injure his Land by mix- 
ing che Clay among „ | 
All the 'clayey Soils require a great" deal of 
Induftry-and Care, 'as well as Knowledge, in the 
Preſling' and Management: but when the Tough- 
neſs is got the better pf, ſo that the Farmer can 
get his Grain into it, and ſee it well cover'd, it 
very often yields large Crops. The ſtiffeſt clayey 
Soil 1 have ever ſeen in ExclAup, is * 
Tnxarsren in NoxTHAMPTONSHIRE; and 
with the "thorough Management they uſe” there, 
it is one of the richeſt Lands in the Country- 
Having thus treated of the clayey Soils in ge- 
neral, and en the great Neceſſity of their 
careful Culture, we fall proceed to examine 
| them! particularly, and deliver the ſevetal Me- 
thods which haye' been found mot 1215855 in 
treating th ſeveral Kind. 17 r 
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> SO" I As 
AKT reliſh chy ve gives. ce 
1 and Nate 4 theſe Soils, is the tougheſt 
and coldeſt of all the Kinds; - and fequites che 
wbſt Pains in tid" Huſbandinar to. fubdue in 
Natur: Ter % 29 L Hound 577 eat) 

It is frequent in its pure and entire Stade in 
the Counties of Wa wick, LzInsT In; York 
and Moira ren: they have alſo their * 
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| of i it n in "all theſe Places 
it is perceived plain enough in the Roads; which 
| re pad deep in Wie, NA rus 
Cracks in Summer. 

It lies in the ſame Places under te Soil in all 
their Fields, and is in a greater or leſſer Degree | 
mix'd with it every where thereabouts. The 

mix ' d Soil over the Bed of pure Clay is generally 
of a conſiderable Thickneſs, which is very happy 
for the Farmer, as it gives him the Liberty of 
plowing deep, which this: NH raves more 
than any other.. 

The firſt Method for the i improving this Kind 
of Soil is, by frequently repeating theſe deep 
Plowings to break and ſeparate the Clods over 
and over, as the Sun and Air calcine them. 

To this the Farmer is to add the Aſſiſtance of 
Dreſſings. And it is the particular Quality of 
this Clay, that it will receive all kinds of Ma- 

nures, and be improved by them: but then the 
Labour is to be equal to the Expence, for with- 
out the frequent plowing already mention d, 
nothing will take Effect upon it. 
Dung does not readily mix with this Sor of 
Soil; but when it is well plow'd in, tis of great 
Service. This however is not the Kind that a- 
| beſt-with it; in NoRTHAPTONMSRIRE they 
manure it with Lime to ſome Advantage; in 
 HenTrorDSHIRE and BuckinGHamMSHIRE they 
uſe Soot and Aſhes ; but that which agrees beſt 
of all with its Nature is Chalk. 
the general Practice; and the Farmers in moſt 
Parts of ENGLAND 2 to find the A 
of it. 
The young R * ad bo. At. 
hearten'd at the Expence of this Sort of Dreſ- 
ſing, or the Labour of ſuch frequent Plowings; 
for he will be ſure to reap. the Benefit of it: it is 
much more chargeable to dreſs a Piece of the 
red clayey Soil, than any other whatſoever ; but 
then the Advantage laſts long in Proportion: a 
Field of this Soil, once well dreſſed, will . 
in Heart fifteen or ſixteen Years. 15 
Indeed it may be remarked of che clayey 
Soils in general; and moſt of all of this in par- 
ticular, that altho* no Ground is ſo. ſtubborn or 
ſo barren when negle&ted; none has ſo many or 
ſo. great and good Qualities, when it has been 
thoroughly eee in the above eee 
Manner. 
: Perhaps "y may 5 aid vith Truth, that * 
| more tough and ſtubborn theſe Soils are, the 
richer they prove when they are thoroughly ſub- 
du'd. Of this I ſhall give an Inſtance which 
has fallen within my own Knowledge. 
There is near Cawcore in Non rnAMrTONm- 


a EE; 2 Piece of {mall Extent, the moſt tough | 


and untractable perhaps in that County, or in 
the whole Kingdom. This is indeed almoſt an 
entire duſky Clay. For a great many-Years the | 

negle "and i produc'd al- |. 


4g0 a youtg Man dreſz d it thoroughty,, and he 
ſoon found the Advantage; which continues to 
this Time. Fot with a moderate Care ang In- 
duſtry, it is now the richeſt Piece of Ground. i 
the Country. Bas: 413. 24. 31 
eee 
ee dee mdf * 
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This is now | 


li 


in Coſt, much leſs in Labour, upon a Sort of 
Land which never. fails to return them the See- 
e and the moſt laſting Advantages. 

When this Kind of Soil is redeſt, it is moſt 

clayey : where of a duſkyer Colour it frequent- 
ty, tho' not always, has more of the right vege- 
table Earth among it. In the latter Caſe it 
yields the larger Crop with a little drefling ; but 
when the former is well manag' d it greatly ex- 
ceeds it: the. Crops of this Soil may be properly 
called the Rewards of Induſtry. 
The clayey Soils have their Anise and 
Diſadvantages in reſpe& of others with Regard 
to their Crops ; and thoſe of the red Kind moſt 
of all, theſe being the moſt conſiderable. 

In the firſt Place, the Crop upon a red clayey 
Soil is later in the Lear before it arrives at its 
Perfection, than that which is ſown with the 
ſame Circumſtances upon a ſandy, or indeed on 
any other Land. It is from this the clayey Soil 
has obtain'd among the Farmers, the Name of 
the coldeſt of all Soils. : 

I have found alſo by frequent Obſervation, 
that theſe Soils are coldeſt of all where the Layer 
or Bed of pure Clay that lies under the Soil is 
thickeſt. This is known when Pits are open'd 
for this Clay for various Uſes, for which: it is 
excellent, and which ſhall be enumerated here- 
after. And where it runs very deep, the Harveſt 
is always naturally later in Proportion. . 

It is not a wonder that a Soil ſhould be very 
cold which is almoſt continually wet: a Piece 
of ſuch Land certainly is more affected by cold 
than ſuch as is dry; as we ſee by this that when 
a ſharp Froſt. comes on at once in a dry Seaſon, 
it frequently does little Harm to the young 
Growths of the Garden or the Field; but Froſt 
after Rain is deſtructive. 

The Damage by Froſt is not fo immediate 
in a clayey Soil; but when it has taken hold it 
is more laſting... A light Froſt does not pene- 
trate Clay ſo quickly as it does other Earth: 
but when a clayey Soil is once harden'd by the 
Froſt, it remains longer hard than any other. 
When this red clayey Soil is well wrought, 
Wheat- - ſucceeds; excellently upon it. Barley 
ſometimes. yields a good Crop, but not con- 
ſtantly, for it depends on the Seaſon; if that 
prove dry the Barley does well; but if not it 


comes to little: for this Soil holds the Water 


a great while, and Barley cannot bear a d 
deal of wet to lie about the Roots. 

Beans ſucceed extreamly well in this Earth, 
for they will bear a great deal-of Water, nay 
they. require it: for in dry Seaſonz and on a 
looſe Land, they yield nothing in Compariſon 
of their Produce; on theſe Soils. Beans require a 
great deal of Nouriſnment, and this red clayey 
Soil is the e ee mw "_ 
well prepared. i 0% b. 

It is not wonderful. chat proper Cropy ſhould 


| grow, well, upon a Land which holds, ſo much 


Water; for we ſee char Mint, and many other 
Herbs, will grow: in Water Wh 72 2 is „ 
Earth at all. He 2" 1.210 | 
70 Notyithſtanding the, Advantages 9 


Soil has over many others when carefully ma; 
nur d; yet there are Accidents. alſo. to which it 
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will have 3 Seile which: inſtead; of holding the 
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5 n of theſe I Al recount ſome few which | 


I have ſeen T 2 
If che Seaſon prove tons for a long Time 
together, and there fall a great deal of Rain in 
May, the Crop upon this Soil always ſuffers. 
The Beans bear it beſt: the Wheat becomes 
ſtunted and pale, and the Barley turns yellow, 
and if the Seaſon continue wet cher don't well 
recover. 
In a wet a froſty. ans the Crops: of 
Peaſe on this Soil are alſo apt to fail. The 
ſure Sign of this is the green Shoot turning red : 
and it is confirm'd by Experience, that in this | 
Caſe it never recovers. Upon other Lands the | 
Shoot will get this Caſt in a bad Seaſon ; but | 
when once it e F in a Fred Nw Soil - is 
K. 
"Wha this hptienk, it is beſt to know whit one 
has to expect. As the Crop will never come to 


itſelf, the right Method is to Rr it Fe. at 


once, and ſow the Ground with Oats. - 


þ 
It was for the Reaſon of this Accident I dd 


not mention Peaſe among the Crops that ſuc- 
ceed beſt on this Soil. But beſide Wheat and 
Beans, as alſo frequently Barley, it is excellent 


for Clover; 3 and no ar TY Petter wird | 


T nps. 

As to the Aerldents 1 have endo- d as at- 
tending this Soil more than others, they are all 
owing to the Toughneſs of its Original Nature; 
and I have from many Years Experience, found | 
that they happen always moſt in Proportion as 


it has been leaſt dreſs'd. I have obſerv'd be- 


fore, that it is in itſelf a very bad Soil; but that || 
it becomes very rich and profitable by being well | 
manur d. And if I may ſpeak what I have ſeen 
by my own Experience, it is that thoſe Acci- 
dents. I have named, are all owing to the imper- 
fect manuring of this Soil; for I have ſeen ſe- 
veral Years that my Crops have all ſtood well | 
upon a Field of this Nature, when my Neigh- | 

bours loſt -theirs, or they produced very little: 
and the only Cauſe of this was; that I ſpard | 
neither Chalk nor Huſbandry 3/ while they were 
frugal of both: and oftentimes my good Sac- | 
ceſs and their Loſs, have happen'd RO Years | 


after my; laſt-Chalking of the Ground. 


My Advice therefore to the young F armer, | 
aha has a Piece eee this Soil ts 4g 
Hande m 32h 4c nongob %% M ine 

Firſt, not to 4 either Labour or Expence 
upon it in the Beginning, for all this ee. 

return d to him ten- fold. Let him plow 


ON and often, and take Care that tlie fe: 


Plow cut deep. Let him employ a careful and 
honeſt Plowman that will, mind his Buſineſs, not 
an idle Boy, as is too often die. And let him 


8 over the, Land frequently himſelf to Tee chat 


it is well cut up, and well broke in every Hart-. 
In the ſecond Place, let him beſtow Chalk 
enough upon it, and ſeę it be worked well in; 


or if Chalk cannot be had, let him uſe ſome or 


the other Manures juſt\ mentign'd... When this 


is thoroy done at firſt, common Cate and 
Induſtry vill ſerve afterwards : and. from this he 


Thirdly, let him depend cy upon his 
ö Wheat: for that Grain upon à red clayey Soil 
thus manur d, will never fail him. He may 
alſo be ſure of Beans, Turnips and Clover, for 
theſe never fail. He may in dry Seaſons ſtand a 
fair Chance for Barley: but Wer! is the ſure 
and certain Commodity for this Soil. | 
Laſtly, when he has thus got his Land into 
| good Order by his Induſtry and Expence, dort 
let him drain it of its Heart again by Covetouſ- 
neſs or Folly. Let him not draw away its 
Strengrh by croſs croping, or too frequent ſow- 
ing. Moderation is the Rule of all Things 
in this Life. There is no Way to be poor ſo 
quickly, as the Deſire of growing h too faſt. 
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F is 


\H E Soil which is coverd wich 4 Turf, 
and that which has been many Years o- 
| pen'd. by. the Plow, will be found to. differ a 


H#& 3 4 


in adjoining Fields, and are in their Original 1 
together the Manes 7 TS 

I remember he 3 Tos ſince 1 low 
been ſurpriz d by this Obſervation in BucR N- 
| HAMSHIRE, but I have. ſince repeated it with the 
ſame Succeſs in other Places; where the Earth 
has been to Appearance very different in a 
plow'd_ and a Paſture Ground, though only a 
Hedge parted them. I mention this Circum- 
foes that no Miſtake may happen, in judging 


is Soil, but that the Farmer may know it to 
kg the ſame when he ſees it. In the Buckixo- 
HAMSHIRE Experiment, I took up a Piece of 4a 
red clayey Land from a Field nat yell manur'd, 
which was cloſe, hard, and high, colour'd : after. 
this. cutting thro' the Turf, in an adjoining Pa- 
ſture, I took up a Piece of the Soil there, which 
ache rediſh and clayey, yet was leſs. compact 
chan the other, and of 2 darker Colour, The 
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| E Earth among it: whereas in $ _ 
Lands, this is in à great Meaſure waſh'd. away, 
and taken up by the Crops, ſo that * Sen 
Fart remains more vilible. | 5 
When the Farmer therefore finds js — the 
Turf in his Paſture, a Soil that is like that of 
his red clayey Lands, only. ſomewhat darker and 
mellowet, he may be Allr d that it is the ſamę in 
8 Natel; and would aj pear. the fame. with the 
other after a little plowing. 5 1 SR 
This Soil hen there is a. due ] Propertion 3 


ſturage. Ir has an ncanquerable leart, and the 
Produ ce 18 9 Where it e 5 
| Clay "Fe uſt be alliſfed by drelſi 

Lale vbferv'd | 
SHIRE," that where low 5 . * 
clayey Soil, e neye fail to "pr od 
banal tics" of C IE; that Palos 10 1 its 
anure, | The Reaſon 


21 4 1010 161 n x 


Kind, with 2 5 no N 
is,” that the Rains bring 
Earth from the higher Lands; anc 


Water. to «hill. his Cropsjwhile young, Will let] gowings' of the Rivers leave Wa fine oY 


the wet when it is $00; much, below the Rand 
n +19 3 „ 
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upon chem, whence they are render TERS | in 
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| vigecibh Earch among it, is. excellent” for Pa . 


rout ock l deen, | . 


down the ight. 5 | 
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This may be a Lefibn to che Farmer that the AlnkR v, Exrinoron and —— 3 ds all 
beſt of all Manuré for this Soll in Paſture | theſe the Soil is a red clayey one, only render'd 
Grounds, is the Mud taken from the Bottom of duſky by the greater Mixture of vegetable 
Waters. Nature is the beſt of all Inſtruftors. eee eee 
This is the Practice every Where in Buuk re- always is in Paſtures. J „ 
yAMSHIRE: They drag up the Mud from the | I have thus endeuyour'd to mer 0 youll | 
Bottoms of their little Rivulets, and it enriches Farmer the Nature of this Soil in Paſtures, and 


their Paſtures chat have this Soil in a ſutprizing | its Value: as alſo: to give him the Reaſons of 
Manner. 0% L at i ubnT aid vo T9010) bY it: becauſe I know when Things are + pa 


#4 


- The Reaſon why this red elayey Seil receives | they are better remember d. 
more good from the Waſhings of the Hills, the The Advice I have to give him is n Not 
Fall of Ruins, and Ovefnewings of Waters in to be too haſty in making Changes from Tillage 
Paſturage than any other Kind, is, that it retains Land to Paſture, or from Paſture to Tillage, 
the fine; vegetable Earth which is brought upon | | becauſe a great deal is to be conſider d: let him 
it; the fineſt Part of which gets thifough the | in general leave Things as they are in this Re- 
others. Thus its Toughneſs, is an Advantage. | <4 at leaſt till he has very well weigh'd 

Feen pure Rain Water as it falls from the | them. Let him ſee that he keep up the Propor- 
Clouds, contains a great deal of this vegetable | ' tion between bis Arable and Faſture: and let 
Farth, as. it may de proy'd. by Expeiments. | im not be haſty, to. lay. down plow'd Lands 
Now when this falls upon a looſe Soil, the Wa- into Paſture, to ſave Expence and prevent Ha- 
ter paſſes through, and this pure Earth, are zard; nor on the other Hand, to turn up good 
| the true Nouriſhment of Vegetables with it : | Paſtures for Corn Land, for the Sake of the 
= when it _ —_ this rough Soil, or is .other- firſt Crop. That will probably indeed be good, 
_— 8 wow 4 this Bac Earth with i it; "if the | in the Soil; but when this is exhauſted, he ſees 
il Earth is kep when the Water has py Degrees at what an Expence of Labour and Manure, he 

| | got through. | 80 that all which c ies is pte. muſt ſupply its Place; for the Soil is ſoon 

| ſerv for the Behefir of the Herbage drain d of this its natural Richneſs, and without 
1 This is the Reafon way Bt dt have 4 the Afliſtance of Art, afterwards will de little. | 
L| | red *clayey Soil are always fruitful, in whatſo-, | ' There may be Occaſions of making theſe Changes 
L/ ever Bitustion; but moſt when they lie Io: as | 2 Advantage, but let it never be done haſtily. 
1 Experience in al the Couities where I have | There. can. never be e Boom reer 
| "What they en Woodland in Noatyarig. | 26.52 
| | SHIRE, which, as before obfery'd, is a red clayey 5 8 
1 Seil, che- in ſotne Placts tender d duſky by AE 
. = cidents, is allo very fruſtful in Paſturage. . "CHA p. VIII. 49 1 

I don't wonder therefore, that in many Parts red Soils Trees, : 
of the laſt” named Cluny” the re have. a 1 of —_— | Tn N ; 
great while” 'prefer'd the Paſture ta the Corn 1 HE Pd cl Trees, and dhe Nanure of 
Lands in à Freat many Places z and that Jarge | . Paſtures, are Subjects to be treated of 

of wat was heretofore Tillage | bercaſter in their Places: we are here only con- 
Ground, is encloſed and converted into Paſture. | | Gdering;the Nature of particular Kinds of Soil, 
| For the red elayey Scl it very frequent there; and they are nam neee eee 

1 and this requires a great deal of Labour and ſuit them. 20% ei 
= Expence in Tillage, but very little for Paſtu- | Now the Conſideration of Land; in-beſpert lor 
1 rage: there is alſo a great deal of Hazard in the Trees, muſt be carry d deeper than the S0. 
1 former Way, as obſerv'd. already concerning the This Term I have ſhewn takes in no more than 
1 | Crops of Barley and of Peaſe : whereas when it | the uppen Coveting of the! Earth: but Trees 
| | Is laid doum * Falturage there is rf ſtrike — ver and m . theis 
Bur altho* 14802 not wor 2 at this Cuſtom a- | - However, as: this Sojt ain thickes 
i wong the former NontTHAMPTONSHIRE Farmers, tan mqſt others, and as it commonly has à Bed 
'7 | yet the carrying it too far is a Practice not be | of: che fame. red-Clay under it, of Which it prin- 
| ME dT ok mmended. For there ſhould always, be 3% cially! confits:34:it> is proper in this Work, 
fl 1 N prelerv'd between the Paſture and. Til- wherein nothing is intended to be emitted thar 
1 lage Land; that the Dung of one be enough to | is-uſehul;.e0.canſider che Soit in this Refpect. 
'u  fwpply” he” other. Of this 1 ſhall ſpeak more | z Tae de ar equally agtee when your 
Ml! durch in ts Place: ic bs qnly hinted here len , as is plan fromt Expetlene} 
haſty Youths ſhould Kize ap the Expeien of | dd.thityaiive equally; when mort grow, 
converting Arable Land to Mt all Liinds/ This may be exp lain d in ther Re: 
ſpesd tom the Richueſt, or the Pogrnels of a 
Soil or upper Perc fc: ind in the latter, 
from its Bottom Some Trees Beech inrc 
the Givond with their Roors, others, ſpr them 
far ad Wade, unter tlie Sorte, l 
Depth: vf the Bene dau is the "Oak, and t 
| AM ef the latter“ The Alm therefore with | 
re meer, ' particularly in the. Lode of | in 4 Place where chere r fome Iittle dep 
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the Oak cannot. APA r VO 
"Thin enen Inſtance: way: then. in what re- 
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good Earth, and we under Laer is keck. but the red is in en 4 1 0 p, the 
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| fame Compoſition, that a great many of the 
Rules laid down, in the preceding Chapters hold 


ſped: this red clayey Soil; is fit for Trees; and in | true here: but as Chalk is the beſt Manure for 


what it is not; We Sg: UNI AF 1810 a ſome 
Kinds, and not for others., 

The Aſh grows woll at Badu ren in Mon- 
THAMPTONSHIREG becauſe the Soil 33 licht and 
rich ; but in Ex7iyTon Hundred, in the ſame 
County, where the Paſture is alſo rich, the Aſh 
does not thrive at all, the Soil being of this 


L clayey Kind. On che other hand, the Oak grows 


beautifully in the latter Place, which in the other 
| fages but indifierently... 


The red clayey Soil Ss; n 


the Oak, but not well for Aſh, And in general, 


from the ſame Reaſon, it will ſueceed with- all 


Ground: and but indifferently with thoſe which 
have ſhallow. and - ſpreading Roots, that ſtretch 


under the Surface. Which Trees belong to each | 


of theſe Claſſes will be ſhewn hereafter; : 
The ſhallow rooted. Trees ſucceed: belt ado 
thin: 3/8 rticher upper Coat; but the deep 


rooted ones find Advantage where the under 


Layer is fuck as they can penetrate, ee 
ble of affording ſome Nouriſiment. 

One Advantage of de nd clayey. ail for 
Trees is, that whatever Kind once takes in it 
wil continue to thrive; hereas in others, 
chere is often a promiſing Appearance. at fuſt. 
and they die off afterwards; and if the Growth, 
be flower in this coarſe Soil than it is in ſome 


finer, the Timber is y. Wen onde 


and better in its Kind. 4] "F oe 
The Frees which . ſtand 1 upon this. Soil 
always grow ſtrait and lofty, - becauſe. of the 


Depth. of the Ground z whergas thoſe which 


hgot, apaces from their ſtanding in a fich Soil 
with .3 bad Bottom, ., grow ſtubby. afterwards; 
ſpreading their Tops | inftead of riſing to. 
ITO ae e 
Thoſe Trees which ſuit, this Land alſo. may be 
planted ſafely 9 where , others cannot, 
for they N 
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E. yellow Clay of Ep ANN n In f 


: ny And is mant ro. chat The. moſt, fre- 
* k is a univerfal in” fome Counties, "a 
ZFY 


long fingle Roots which pierce deep into the 


' e499) . Ja eic: 2 917 DOE: 40 l VA fi £10). ba. 5 
en more neatly ally'® w is jed thas | 


that, Marle, where a e Kind can be had, 
is for this. 

In this Place 1 16 W to. caution he 
Farmer, that he rightly and exactly underſtand 
what is · meant by a yellow clayey Soil: and par- 
ticularly, that he obſerve the Difference be- 
tween that and yellow Loam, to be deſcribed 
hereafter in its Place: otherwiſe he may hurt 
himſelf by the moſt ſtrict Qbſervance of out 
Rules, by employing his ba upon a wrong 
Soil. 

Tellow Loam is a r Earth, compos'd of 
Clay and a great deal of Sand, with very little 
of any other Matter. But the yellow clayey 
Soil is a Mixture of yellow Clay with a greater 
er leſſer Portion of vegetable Earth, reſembling 
greatly the red clayey Soil, except in Colour, 
and having no other Sand in it than the ge- 
neral ſmall Quantity which i is found in almoſt 
al Soils. | 


fully hereafter, is crumbly: the yellow clayey 
Soil is tough. One breaks off in little Parcels 
from 1 Plow ; 2 de other tiſes in long: tough 


E of Which I am about to 
treat, is, I ſhal 
reſpect to Tillage, in the preſent Chapter; and Te 
a6 it is: concern'd. in n Paſturage and the Growth 
e Trees, in the two ſucceding. My Deſire is, 
that the Farmer ſhou'd perfectly underſtang his 
Soil, before he enters on any other Part of his 
Profeſſion, for it is 5 Foundation of all. 
. The yellow Clay, of of which this Soil princi- 


chan the red: and when it is ſo, its Toughneſs 
in wet Weather, and its flinty Flardneſ | in dry, 
render it very difficultly manag d. 
In the clayey Soil of this 98 chere is 
mix'd more or Jeſs. of mellow. Earth with the 
Clay and accordingly it 1 is more. or leſs fruitful 
in the firſt Tillage; and requires Wa or leſſer 
Es nee in dreſſing afterwards. 
The ſtiffer this Soil is, the more barren, it 
is; and the more brittle the more fruitful: for 
Reaſons given, Already, It is, moſt ſtiff where 
there. is the leaſt Mixture of Farih with the 
x | Chaps ang „in Conſequence, it is the moſt fruit 
ful, whe! the Mixture of Earth is largeſt... . 
; e ſeen in Nature, ee t 
imitate, where the Mixture of Earth Was, not 
I ken enough | in Quantity z_« or where it jp 
Ci been waſh'd ey. by Rains, or Aran off by 
fr requent Crops, of they conſume it che Wan 
|-is to be ſpp 9921 by ſome Manure which wi 
bel ies 8 aeg, 3 or by the Plow, 8 
Y Sun which caleide 1 kill it is crumbly.: both 
| theſe} Dein d together! render it laſtingly 8 


1 * Fi ego Places they call Hzzol Moyld, 


444 "and e R 
e eas. e Grape. Vell, [but © 


The 


Rye: 


| NE i Ties a — 


* e FAM Aiſtinguiſh'd exactly what 


conſider it as the other, with 


pally conſiſts, is oftener found pure and entire 


8 Klo Clay, with, more or Jeſs 
e. mellow Earth. This. makes che 
Soil 22 7 ; 1 for, rw of the yell ow 
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The Improvement of dhe Torhindl HAY 1 
elayey Soil; cnfen ic In" its oon Narhre müett ef the Drefling" given in the Encloſures in the 


poorer chan the hizel Mold Juſt "tnertrion'd, "78 
to be begun zent and" deep Flowing. 
When che El6ds art by this Meafis"BI0ke, "arit! | 
the Matter render'd leſs crumbly, che Manures 
are to be apply'd.” 1 have found by Experierice, | 
that this Soll takes Manure better than the red; 
and 1 have diſcover'd by repeated Trials, that 
nothing is better for it than Chalk. Marle alſo is 
excellent, as will be ſhewn hereafter. ' Aſhes; | 
Soot, and even Sand, are uſeful alſo; and Dung, 
n the firſt Dreſſings, will mix well with it. 

In Oxronůbs niz they mix Chalk and Aſhes | 
to great Advantage. 

'In STAFFORDSHIRE, where this Soil is Frequent 
in the common: Fields, they ſow it two'Years, 
and let it lie fallow the third. They lay'it in 
Ridges, or otherwiſe, according to the Condi- 
tion; and make their Fallows toward the latter 
End of March. They plow it a ſecond Time 
about three Months after, or a little ſooner ; 3 
and before this, they dreſs it with Cow. dung or 
Horſe- dung, except when they fold it with 
Sheep, then it is immediately ſpread and caſt 
under Furrow with the Plow, before the Sun and 
Rain exhauſt and weaken it. Ten Weeks affer 
this, that is toward the End of Auguſt; they 
plow it again tg, kill the Weeds; and to turn 
up the Manure. About the Week before Mi- 
chaelmas they plow for ' ſowing, and then the 
Manure is again turn d and Falls upon the Seed 

with the fitieſt Patt of the Land. 
a They ſow "Wheat upon the Land edt "this 
Dreſſing , "and afterwards * Beans „ with” both 
which the yellow * Tlayey Soil heey grees 
after this Pre par Kation. | This is the SrAFrony- 


4 
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My Grounds, they manure it with 4 light | 
kind of Marle. If they mould put a, clayey 
Marle upon this Land, it would Ws only. ad- 
ding Stiffneſs, to Stiffneſs ; but they have a greyit 
Kind in that C ounty, which crumbles Aer the 
leaſt Rain, and this they uſe for theſe Purpoſes : 
with this drefling it will yield ood. Gs after 
eight or nine Crops. ang; e 
Now tho* this Practice be not Alto together the | 
beſt that can be us d, we ſee the [TED it takes; 
and therefore much may be gather'd from i ; 
They plow it four Times for Wheat. 
with the Effect of che Ait br aud makes i 
looſe and crumbly. The Rains Shen ſoak Into 
it, inſtead of lying upon it, or running off y i 
dut Benefit, and leave behind them . 
Earth they, contain. = ce = n 
| The lame Purpoſe is "oat alſo 1 2 
laying it in "Ridges, becauſe more o 0 | 
cha Situation expoſed to rhe, Ai 
Aſter this, once plowing docs. 1 Beans n 
cauſe the Earth is already i immpro 
peated Plowings ; and becauſe th 
quire ſo fine an Earth to I oo 
The Farmer feeing "Things in 1 
will underttand the Reaſons I ts $3 ei, of 
LL every, Article; dd will be enatle# 
ah Lands, and enrich himſelf, » Upon the 
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Pri iples' of Reaſon.” 28 ee 
Hie will fee the jg | nn 
ST 


% 


it can be Rad in Quantities, is 
_ Promoter of Fertility in this Land. It 1. 08 
79 the ſame Manner as the 1 Stalks of e 


re- | than whi ic 


. 
a M 
7 


. ” 
2 DA er 2 - 


oa: Field —— alt hs great Binefit 
Ligkt. In the firſt Method every third 


ſtrongeſt 


Var is loſt. Nor is that all; but they loſe n 


Freut deaf of the Advantage of the ſecond Year: 
For in the other Way, a good Huſbandman af- 
ter His Crop of Beans, Peaſe, Oats, or Barley, 
| has 2 Crop of Turneps or of Clover. 
LIuſtead of this great Loſs, the enclos'd Land 
of the ſame Kind manur'd with the grey 
yields eight or ten Years Crops ſucceſſvely; and 
at the End of the Plowing when it is laid, to 
gain freſh Heart, it yields good Graſs, and no 
Time at all is loſt. Nor is it really neceſſary 
to let it lie ftill at all, for if they keep marling it 
conſtantly, they may plow conſtantly : the Dreſ- 
ſing ſupplying Nouriſhment for a new Crop, as 


ſoon as the old one has exhauſted the former. 
| Upon the whole of What has been ſaid of 


the Management of this, as well as the other 
clayey Soils, my Advice to the young Farmer is, 
that he conſider if he have an encloſed Field of 
this Soil in his n | what Kind 7 Manure 


fi this is —— char will weigh againſt 
[a Fino Bok 


any" other. 995 0. SOV: 
Let him begin by plowing deep adi often 4 
- and let him lay up the Land in Ridges,  obſery- 


ing to place the Ridges Eaſt and Weſt,” that the 
Sun may have fuller Effect on them 
© If there be Marle in the Neighbourhood, tee 


him eamine whether: it be fit for the improving 
of Clay in this Manner. Firft of all let him 


it is Hot 
this Purpoſe. Then let him throw a Piece of it 


into à Bowl of Water; if it begin preſently to 


crumble”! to Pieces of itfelf, and in 4 ſhort Time 


en ef Tie the ſame Soil in their I fall to 4 Kind of Powder, i is ft for the Pur- 


poſe; but iff it continue in az Lump, and the 
Water have little Effect on it, tis not for his 
Uſe for che Kind of Soil, 1 ſhall ſpeak more 
largely of Manures hereafter, ſo this may f fuffice 
for the' 'preſent Occaſion. t. ns 
I be have a proße fer Marte it 

17 ir'0n in Plenty for che fitſt 
peat ir in moderate Quantities afterwards : . 
Marle of the right Sort be not in the Way, let 
him uſe Chalk. This does not take fo quick an 
Effect, becauſe it does not. get into the Body of 
che Clay To Toon, but "the Expence and — 
ate very wal repaid, becauſe” the Benefit is as 
kling, nearly 1 n this, as it's in the red | Elayey 
e 102 emis 4 100 

I che rd be W he may conti- 
nue the fare without any Addition ; but elk, 


Hand 


Hand, let bim 


10 


liger "Maiiures' gctafionally.” K.— ng "when 
n 


++ 


1 94S 945i .. 
not "is 11 cher, 


4 In ſome Places ,Other - Manure cannot 
be had, Sea Sand f may "uſed or the Improve- 
ment er claxex Soil; and it to be 


| laid on in very Quantities ; this 
be” Advice 1 is Farmer in ot: = 


"was never heard of, r 


18 e a 
every Thin 3 ppears*Rrarige at firſt ; but it is 
+ * . ar i e e e ee 


4 


N and re- 


3 


Marle, 


P | 
fin The lighter always the better for 


he Will do well to git the Aſſiſtance of other 
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wards order for Loams is uſeful. 


a Practice founded on Reaſon: the Cauſe of the 
particular Barrenneſs of theſe clayey Soils, is the | 
Toughneſs of their Subſtance ; and Sand breaks 
that Toughneſs, and gives Way for the Rains to 
get into their Body. 
ful, as will be ſeen hereafter ;/ and as the prac- | 
tical Farmer well knows Loams are only Mix- 
tures of Clay and Sand. Nature has made 


the Mixture in theſe Places, and . * not 
Art and Induſtry imitate her. 


By large dreſſings of Sand, a clayey Soll way 
be turn'd into a loamy one for ever; and then 
an Addition of ſuch Manures as we ſhall after- | 
Nor is it a 
wonder that Sand ſhould in this Manner melio- 
rate Clay Ground; for Clay is us d in the ſame 
Way as a Manure to Sand, of which more here- 
after; andi in that Caſe it. does the ſame Thirig. 

Aſhes which are a very good. Manure for yel- 
low clayey. Lands, act in, a double: Ways both | 


as well as, opening the Land: and after the 
more ſubſtantial Dreſlings,. Soot is an excellent 
Manure. Nor is burning to be forgot for. the 


Improvement either of this, or of the red clayey | 


Soil, for it breaks their Parts. in a ſurprizing 
Manner, rendering them not only fruitful in 


themſelves, but n om 4 into a Marrs 
for other. Lands. ' | 


Farther Loams are fruit 


3 


a very common Soil in the kigh b. Paſtures in Bzp-: 
FORDSHIRE, and the Graſs is excellent. | 
As the Soil may be judged of in general by its 
natural Growth, ſo it may alſo with great Juſtice 
in particular Places. It is always a Mark of 
good Pafture Ground, that a great Quantity of. 
' Cowllips naturally grow there; and there is no 
Soil that produces ſo many or fo ſtrong as this: 
nor is it apt to be over- run with Weeds, except 
Thiſtles, which are known to be the natural 
"Produce of- all Soils that are  clayey, and have a 
| $008: Heart. 

Ihe Farmers in eee * that 
it is always a good Paſture to feed, Cows. upon, 
where. there are Abundance of Cowfſlips, and I 
have obſery'd in many other Counties, that there 
is no Paſturage ſo well agrees with that Animal, 
as . the Ground is of this yellow clayey 
Kind. 

The 3 — 9 9 of theſe Paſtures, 


as Sand, and by their other Qualities; „ Warming, N dperially when they are on the Slope of a hilly 


Ground, is, they are apt to be moiſt in Winter. 
In WARWICKSHIRE they prevent this by diging 
many deep T renches thro them. . Theſe receive 
the wet and carry it off. by Degrees, . as may. be 
kngwn by the continual dribling at their Open- 
ings. By this Means they keep the Paſture 
Ground, though of this Soil, cunt, dry at 
all Seaſons. 

It is always good i in Bis to 3 a firm 
Bottom that will detain ſome Moiſture J and 
this is one Reaſon why the Paſtures on a yel- 


| 


re 5 a 2 W I 1 low, clayey Soil are good: for they have uſually 
1 Cc 1 A P. xX. 1 pure. yellow Clay. for the under 4 and 
Of yellow clay Soils for Pofurage. { that 18 One of the firmeſt c of Earths. 


Hare obſery'd « of- the red clayey Soils, Fay 
they are very rich in Graſs when they lie 
low, becauſe they retain the Advantage brought 
them by Waters. But Experience ſhews this is 
not ſo much the Caſe in the yellow, for when 


they are in a low Situation, they are too damp | 


for any good Produce, , _ . 
The Reaſon of this I take to be, that their 
Subſtance is more compact than the red, and 


they do not let in that fine Earth which comes 


with Rain or otherwiſe, and which mellows and 
enriches the red clayey Soils in this Situation. 


For a Proof of this I have obſery'd upon * 2 | 


mining, that the yellow clayey Soil contains .leſs | 
of the vegetable Earth in general in its Mixture 
than the red: that is, it comes nearer to entire 
Clay. A Piece of this Soil taken from under 


the Turf in a Paſture, is ſeldom gricher than a 


Piece taken from a plow'd Ground of the ſame 
Soil. From theſe Obſervations, 1 believe, we 
may fairly judge, that the yellow clayey Soil is 
for the Generality, much poorer than the red. 
And this is the Reaſon Marle is fo excellent a 


| Manure for the yellow clayey Soil, becauſe it 


diſſolves into ſo fine a Subſtance, that it mixes 
with the Clay, and ſerves in the Place of that 


Earth, which Nature has deny d in the Compo- 


ſition: breaking the tough Texture of the Soil, 
and leting in Rains. 

But tho low Gtounds that have 4 N e 
Soil, do not uſually produce ſo good Graſs as 


| thoſe of a red: vet this Kind is upon an Eq ua: 


lity with the other when it lies 
"Numb. II. Wer 


oh Paſture that has a yellow cn Soil, and 
LOS lies high, will need frequent feeding or 


| mending,; whereas thoſe in a lower Situation, 
are dreſs'd by Nature, as obſery'd before: but 


then the Hay of the beſt low Lands, is not to be 
| compar'd with that of theſe higher Grounds. 


I have obſerv'd in many Inſtances, that the 
fineſt Hay I have ever ſeen, has come off of 


clayey Soil. 
My Advice. to the Farmer is, that he always 
examine the Earth in his Paſturage ; -and that he 


this be the Sgil ; 
Heart: for he may be ſure there is what is right 
at Bottom, and he may improve it at Pleaſure. 
In this, as all other Inſtances, I adviſe him not 
to ſpare Manure or Labour: The : Money that 
is ſaved that Way is loſt ten-fold. 
The beſt Manure for the 3 Paſtures 'of 


Bottoms of Rivers, or the cleanings. of Ditches. 

He ſhould lay on this at ſuch a Time, that the 
Rain will waſh its Richneſs. in before the Sun 
evaporate it: and: * cannot ſpread it too fine i in 
ſuch a Seaſon. 

The fineſt 3 of all The this —9 
when, it dan be had, is the Bottom of old Hay- 
ſtacks. There is always there a fine rich Mould; 
and the Quantity, of Hayſeedd among it is no, 
ſmall Advantage; for it ſows the Ground afreſh, 


aure.: 
In Sraxronpmmea, where the- low Paſtures 


1 


high . where there has. been a yellow 


never fear to take an upland Paſture. Ground, if 
though it appear but in bad 


this Soil, is Dung mix'd with Mud from the | 


and comes up with all the Suengih of the Ne- 


* > 
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ate often: af this Soil, they: manure them with 
Marle, and it excellently anſwers: their Purpoſe: 
for even where the Mud: brought by tha Orer- 
flowing of a River, - would: only lie, Upon the 
Surface to be baked by che Sun:; the Marle will 
nene e us 7 
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Hs is not 2 Soil in which Trees ſhoot 
quick, but there is a Soundneſs and Heart 
in o K thai hoes them à great deal of Strength. 


I have obſerv'd, dae the Narare of this 8“ 


approaches very nearly to entire Clay: and it W 
known by e that no Tree whatſo- 
ever thrives well in entire Clay. This is not the 
Soil therefore on which Phanccations ate ebe 
made for the Advantage of the Wood. 

There is alſo this Reaſon A the Pre 

on the yellow chyey Soil, that the 
Growth of the Tree is furprizingiy flow: Ir 
is a Remark of Mr. Evtryv's, That Trees 
on this Ground, require thrice the Time 

to come to their Stature: and this rience 
confirtns; for we ſee Trees keep many Years al- 
moſt of the ſame Bigneſs on this Soil: and as 
for ſach as are large, it is hard to know when 
they were planted. ery 

Noh A dn yellow clayey Soif ny ker for 
the Orchard than the Foreſt, Fruit Trees grow 
4s Ill in it as Timber Trees: and it even alters 
the Quality of the Fruit. It is known by ma- 
nifold Experience, that Apples of the ſame Kind 
have a quite different Flavour, when the Trees 
ſtand in a good light Soil, from what ey ave 
in this yellow Clay. Fong 

Another great Diſadvantage of the Nele Clay 
for Fruit Frees is, that the Trees which grow 
in it are found to be mueh more liable to be 
over· run with Moſs, than thoſe on better Soils: 
and every one Who has ar all conſider'd the Pro- 
ducts of the Orchard, knows how great a Dif- 
advantage this Foulneſo' is to Fruit Trees of all 
Kinds. 
This Vande "eroſive! who fois Lal with 
this Soil on his Hands, knows from this what to 
expect from them. They will anſwer exceeding 
well with proper Care, in plowed” Fields and 
Paſtare: bur he is to remember not to make Or- 
chardꝭ or Hantations upon them. 
If he foe le Fe ae the Cid per- 
ticularly if it be Oak, he need not fear bargain- 
9 if it come within his De- 
ſign; for d more likely to be ſound than on 
2 Oaks 1 Soil ref eee 

This Soil is alſo fe hl for d U 
_. Seedling Trees, which are to be tranſplanted to 

another; For, as they never thrive- well when 
removed from a better Soil to a poorer: ſo they 
on the contrary” — —— when 


WF 
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„ Althe' cheſe two Seils are ſo like in many Re 
ſpects, the two which: follow, namely, the black 
and the White Clay differ ſrom them almoſt in 
Hall. So chat he who talks of! a elayey Soil, un - 
leſs he expreſſes che Colour, ſays nothing. In 
general, however, when that Expreſſion, a clayey 
Soil is uſed withqut any farther e it 
Fee p33, 
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VELYN obſerves; that among FOG bme 

are ſo obſtinate, that nothing wifl fubdue, 

and others ſo voratious, that nothing will farlars 

therm. Of: the firſt Kind are the two former, 

the red and yellow; of the other,” the two ſuc- 

ceeding, che white and black, but principally | 

the white; the black in fome Places appel 
ing to che Nature: of the others. n 

Now Ras I have ſhewmn in A Miaimer the 

moſt #abborn of the former Kinds, may be ſab- 


dued either for Tiflage or Paſture: f ſhall hers 


from the ſame Foundation of Experience, in- 
ſtruct the Farmer how he may fatiate and fill 
theſe others, : whoſe hungry Nature has feem'd to 
many not to be-conquer'd. 

It has been affrm' q by ſome practical Writers 
who have examin'd theſe Things nicely, that 
Clay. contains about a fourth Part of fine Sand. 
HoverTon, among others, has affirm'd this, 
and brought the Proof of it from his own Ex- 


periments; But tis only of the red and yel- 


low Clays. this ſhould be affirm'd. The white 
produce the yellow Clay altogether pure from it. 
Indeed there always is ſome in the red; and this 
is a Reaſon why the red clayey Soil i is not quite 
fo ſtubborn as the yellow. 

It is ftrange, that among Soils of the ſame 
Name, contrary Methods are to be uſed in 
the Culture; but this is the Caſe between the 
red and yellow clayey Soils, and the white: it 
is to be obſery'd, however, as before hinted, 
that theſe really agree in nothing but the 
Name of Clay, cheir Qualities being 1 
different. 

The Farmer is to obſerve an exact contrary 
Conduct with the white clayey Soil, from that 


proper for thoſe before-mention'd'; for his Aim 


is to be juſt oppoſite: his Care with the others is 
to make them fine enough: but when he has 4 
white clayey Soil to manage, he muſt take Care 
he does not make it too fine, 

As the red and yellow clayey Soils are "toug! 


and ſtiff; the white is tender and brittle: it 


breaks as it falls from the Plow: and from its 
Nature in this Neher, it yields'© to the Plow with 
great e 

Frequent Plowings were order d for the others, 
but à few do for this. As no Soil requires ſo 
much Care in the Manures, the Farmer's Atten- 
tion is to be employ'd almoſt entirely on that 


1 Head. In general, as the * and red clayey 


Sdils 


— 
2 222 


1 L 


Poor L 


Soils require ſtrong, this een one e, ren | 


Dreſſings: _ 
In the fir firſt Place, 1 Belt Manute fot it is 


Soot. This they practiſe in HrRxrTronpshE, 
where they have much of this Land, with great 
Succeſs: and had Mr. EvzLys,' who ſays no- 
thing will ſatiate theſe voracious Clays, ſeen the 
Effect of this Manure, he would have alter'd the 
Expreſſion. 

Soot may ſeem at firſt Sight a dear Manure; 
but a little of it goes a great way. Experience 
ſhews that one Buſhel of Soot is equal | in its 
Effects to a Load of common Dung. 
Eighteen Buſhels of good Soot will e bg 
dreſs an Acre of the white clayey Land; and 
the ſame Quantity of Ground, as is very well 
known, will take as many Cart Loads or more 
.of good Dung. But let the Farmiet” take Care 
he is not impoſed upon in this I'vwpox.Com- 
modity: For the Chimney Sweepers hre apt to 
mix Aſhes among rhir* Soot te enereaſe thi 
Quantity; and then it may Oo e and 
twenty Buſhels to an Acre. 47 

The only way is to deal with repckeblc per- 
ſons: and, to ſpeak from Experience, I have 
found. Mr. Far of Caſtle-ſtreet,, who is the 
King's Sweeper, one that never impoſed upon 


the Farmer; nor let bis Servant n upon 


him. 


cellent. ELL1s recommends the folding firft 


and afterwards ſpreading it all over with the 
— and found to be bf” t Ser. | 
a, 1 my T, Fea ming it; they are all called by one Term black 


Turf and l Puig alfs ſift excallenty: well with | _ ety Alte" MechoJe” le Wen with 


vice. 70 


this white clayey Soil: but they fhould lie to be 
mellow d together for a great while. 
The White 3 Soil when dreſs'd in this 


I have very ſeldom known the Price of Manure 
not anſwer when it has been of a proper Kind; 
but there is none that brings home the Money 
ſo ſure, as that which is beſtow'd on a Soil of 
this Kind: for it is but indifferent Land in its 
own Nature, but with this Culture it ſcarce 
yields to any. 

This is not a commôön, nor a profitable Pa- 
ſture Soil, nor for the Growth of Trees. I ſhall 
not, therefore, treat of it in diſtinct Chapters 
under thoſe Heads; but proceed to the Next 
and laſt of the Clay Kinds. 


1 AP. XII. 
Of the black 2 Sail. 


AVIN G conſider'd the red, yellow, and 

L white clayey Soils, I come now to the 
black, which is the richeſt of them all. 
The other Kinds may be brought to Ferti- 
lty. by Art, and with Experience, but this en- 


Joys. from Nature. the ſame Advantages. . The 


Mixture in this Soil is ſo happy, that it is in its 
own, native State, much like what they are when 


improved. by Culture. Yet even this is capable | 


4 inſomuch that it will 


After Soot, tha nere aner for this Soll is 
Dung. And in this Reſpect, the Farmer will 
find that the Practice of folding upon it is ex- 


SOLL. 


yield twice the Pioute in the Hands of the 
ſkilful and induſtrious, that it does to the | incon- 
fiderate br ignorant. 

This black clayey Soil conſiſts like the others 
bf a blackiſh Clay, which is mix'd with a Quan- 
tity of vegetable Mould ; and alſo contains Sand, 
ſometimes in a TOM large, uſually i in a moderate 


antity.” 

: The Clay in Re Compoſition of this, i 1s not 
i tough as that of the red or yellow, as ap- 
peats when they are examin'd ſingly ; nor yet 
is it ſo ſhort and crumbly as the white. Thus 
its own Nature tends to its making a better 
Soil. than either; and then the Sand which it 
contains anſwers the Furpoſe of that which in 
other Caſes is to be added; and the Quantity of 
. 49 5 Mould gives it great Fertility. 

"Such is the Compoſition of this excellent Soil; 
which is in reſpect to its Structure and Confilt- 
ence; bf a middle Nature between the white clayey 
Soil, and the yellow or red; and exceeds them 
both iti Fruitfulnefs. 

This Soil therefore does not require thoſe 
painful of repeated Plowings, nor that Expence 
and Tediouſneſs of Manure which are neceſſary 
to the others: but light Turnings and rich Ma- 
nures applied in ſmall Quantities, anſwer the 
' Purpoſe. Theſe muſt be uſed according to 
Knewledge, and as there is no Land ſo well 
worth the ſtudying as this, there is none that 

will {6 well reward the Pains. -; | 

The Varieties of this Land are called in dif- 
ferent Patrs of EnGLaxd by different Names. 
In HrgrrorpsIRE, where they are more care- 
fut about the Culture of their Land than the na- 


— 


In n tib fchat thay have three Kinds of 
tkem, to which they give different Names; they 
call one White Land, another Black Land, and 
the third Wood Land. 

One would think by the Name White Land, 
this Kind belong'd to another Place: but, in 
Reality, it has little Title to the Name, it is 
very nearly allied to their Black Land. When 
wet, this looks as dark as that does; and 
when dry, the black itſelf becotties greyiſh. The 
greateſt Difference in Colour is when both are 
thoroughly wet, and new turn'd up with the 
Plow. What they call White Land appears 
then greyiſh; and the other very dark: but they 
differ more eſſentially in their Natures, = 

The Black Land is more clayey than the o- 
ther, and conſequently requires more Manure; 
and is much inferior to the black clayey Soil in 
other Counties. It ſticks to the Plow when plow'd 
in a wet Seaſon; and has all the Marks of a clayey 
Soil. They manvre this with Marle'; 3 and where 
char is not to be had with Chalk. ; 48 
b This may be an Inſtruction to the Farmer, 80 
diſtinguiſſi one clayey Soil of a plackiſh Hue 
from another; and to treat the worſe Kind Pro- 
perly when he meets with it. 8 

„The White Land of this and the neighbour- 
ing Counties, for it is common in them, and 
called by the ſame'Name, is truly of the black 
clayey Kind, it is dark enough when wer, and 

falls off the Plow-ſhare calily, breaking” into ſmall ' 
| Cloda. 


Of 5.8, 0 


LS. 


Boo 1. 


e — 


Clods. This eee und ig to be 
treated as the beſt Sort of this Soil. $4, (39RD |} 
The Wood Land of this County is nearer the 
ordinary black - clayey: Soil. of. HzRTronDdsuink, 
and other Places, than any other. IS have al- 
ready named a Soil called Wood Land in ſome 
Parts of NoxTHAMPTONSHIRE,, which is rather 
"of the Nature of the red clayey Soils : but they 
have alſo in that County a kind of Wood Land, 


in 


Land, and as rich. They have alſo the . 
and white Lands, and they, call them by the 
ſame Names. | 

Having thus explain'd what i is meant ha pol 
different Names under which the black clayey 
Soil is expreſs d in different Places, I come to 
treat of its general Nature, which is ſoft, mel- 
low and crumbly ; breaking in the leaſt Froſt. 
I his Soil is richer in HzRTFORDSHIRE than in 
any other Part of EncLand I have ſeen: it is 
there pure and unmixed. On the n in 


= © IE 
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kD of Uſe rather than Dettiment, ls 
where this Soil is not of the firmeſt Kind, for 
they break and open it, giving Room for the 
Rains, and for the Shooting of the Seed. 

Too much wet is an Enemy to this Lands 
therefore thoſe Fields which have. this Soil, and 
lie ſomewhat high, are the moſt profitable: but 
the Generality of it is found in lower Places. 
This Soil neither requires ſo much Plowing as 
the red and yellow Kinds: nor will it do with ſo 
little as the white. Moderate Plowing is beſt: 
but when it lies low, I would adviſe the Farmer 
to plow it with a. Foot Plow, only one Way, F 
in broad Lands, laying it in half Acre Pieces as 
high as may be, for this is the Way to avoid 
the Hurt that will enſue from its being too Mets 
as it is very apt to be in theſe low Grounds. | 
The Farmer who ſhould: go to dreſs this Soil 
Uke the. other clayey Kinds, with Chalk and 
Sand, and the like, would be guilty of a ſtrange 
Error. Mellow Dung is the proper Manure. for 
this Land; and adds to its natural Richneſs, 
Cow Dung i is not amiſs for it, but the beſt Ma- 
nure of all is the Dung of, Pigeons. Where 
this is to be had, the Way of. uſing it is thus. 
It is to be ſprigkled over a Barley Field for In- 
| ſtance by Hand, as ſoon as the Barley /is ſown; 
In this Caſe. the Rains waſh it in, and the Effet 
of it is ſurprizing. Nothing can exceed the 
Crop that follows ſuch Dreſſing on ſuch Land. 

"The Dung of Poultry is alſo good uſed in the 
ſame Way; and any rich and mellow Manure. 

This black clayey Soil in Paſture Land is 
very fruitful, and needs leſs dreſſing than any 
other; the beſt Manure is Dung, that has lain 
till it is well rotted: this is to be carefully 
ſpread over the Ground, that the Rain i may | 
waſh i it in: and for Sis Purpaſe, en 
on in a rainy Seaſon. Hun 

Trees 0 many Kinds proſper. 2 line. 
this Soil; and no where better than in Non | 
| THAMPTONSHIRE,. where. not only the Soil it · 

elf; but the thick Bed of; Clay thas les under | 

, is intermixed with ſmall Stones. 

pk the Clay at boom, is more pure, its 


201 


| 


_ T4 


| 


5 and d. Fella e to the dann Roe. 


particular about PycnzLy, which is truly. of 
the Nature of the HunTinoTonsmRE, Wood |. 


getable Earth among it. 


Degree partake of all Soils. 


liable to the. Qbje&ions: IP) 8 cloſe, and 
holding the wet, which chills the Roots of ſome 


Trees to their Deſtruction: but when there are 
\ theſe Stones among it, they make it in ſome 
Meaſure Jogſe, that it lets the Water drain out; 


1 1 »*» M4. 
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wn CHAP. XIV, 
"0 Toamey Soils. © . 


IREATI NG of the clayey Soils, we unde 
led the practical Farmer thro? a great Va- 


riety of Kinds; each of which it was of the great- 


eſt Importance to him to underſtand. There re- 


main yet five other Sorts of Soil to be treated 
of. But theſe will be comprehended in a ſmaller 
Compaſs, none of them having that Variety. 


Among theſe thoſe of the loamy Claſs natu- 


ally follow the Clays, becauſe they in a great 


e partake; of the ſame Subſtances, altho' 
from the Proportions of the: Oy {Ines _— 
in their Nature. 

We have ſeen that a deer Soil: is no _ 


chan Clay.mixed with bone Quantity of vegers 


ble Mould. - 

Loam is pF cot of Clay int Sand: oh 
Sand being in a large Proportion. 

A loamy Soil therefore, is a Mixture of Clay, 


Sand... and ſome- vegetable Earth: or it is à 


Loam, ſuch as before deſcribed, with ſome ve- 

We have ſeen that in what are called e 
| Soils, there is uſually: a little Sand, but this need 
not make Confuſion. The Character of Loam 
is, that there is a great deal of Sand mixed with 
the Clay ; ; and there is i theſe Soils aj 
a great Quantity of Enn. 

The loamy Soils are more common than any 
other. : they, differ in Colour according to the 
Clays, and the Barths of which they are com- 
pos d; and they differ alſo in Richneſs and Fer- 
tility, according to the Quantity of vegetable 


Earth in the Compoſition. Even pure Loam is 


not unfit for Uſe, for the Sand opens and 
breaks the Clay, ſo as to render it fit for Vegeta- 
tion; as we ſee in thoſe Places where Sand is 
us'd upon Clay Grounds, by way of Manure ; 
but when a conſiderable Quantity of vegetable 


Earth is added to this Mixture, it becomes very 
fit for the Product of Herbage ; the Clay ſerv- 


ing to give it a Body, and keep the other In- 
gredients from mouldering into Powder. 


Loamy Soils are of all others the moſt natu- 


ral, becauſe theſe Mixtures of different Earths 
together, are what may be expected every where: 


and they agree with almoſt all Kinds of Growths, 


becauſe they are of a middle Nature, andi in ſome 


They have for this Reaſon been in general 


; called by ſome natural Soil, and by others mo- 


ther Earth. As all Plants receive their Nouriſh- 


ment from the Earth; according as that Earth is 


ſuited to them, they thrive more or leſs: now, tho 
à loamy Soil will naturally ſupport almoſt any 
Produce of the Ground, yet all will not thiive 
Sik. in it. W Art of the ata 
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| Sails. Now the Plants which are Natives of the 
Clay, will not live in the Sand; nor will thoſe 


greatly encourage the Farmer who has it in His 


lors. val ln ab ei 5 Die Hoi 


| there, 5c an: over Proportion” of the Clay to the | 


Tube Farmer is to confideri each of theſe 48 4 


particular 
che L bam For Inſtanert if it be a clayey Lam, 


wn e 


ticulafly About OewpEx, chey have '« * 1 


lar Crop he deſires ſhould ener ar aach 
dus may be done effectuallj ß. 

We ſer by Experience, thar Clay and clayey 
Grounds keep in the Seed à long Time, ald 


ch it flowly ; on the contrary; ſandy Soils 
3 it ſhoot at once, and forward it haſtily. 


The ſame Seed ſown in Clay and Sand, ſhall be 


a Month earlier in the ſhoot in the latter than 
the former. We ſee alſo, that this Backward- 
neſs' of the Soil, and this over-haſtening Quality, 
are both attended with bad Conſequenees': and 
ir follows, that loamy Soils muſt be very valua- 
ble as they partake of each, and are in their Com- 
poſition, and alſo in their Effects, of a wie 
Nature between bot. | 
Me ſee that loamy Soils are ſuited to \univer- 
fal Uſe, in that all Kind of wild Plants grow in 
them. There are ſome Plants which grow na- 
turally in Clay, and others which live in fandy 


HO 


> 


of the Sand ime in Clays but dann will Bye and 
thrive in Loam. 

From this and many other Obſervatibiis we 
fre that the loamy Soil is univerſal; and that all 
Sorts of Plants will grow in it. This muſt 


Fields, but chis is not to lead him to think it 
will do without his Induſtry. \ There is Differ- 
ence between growing and thriving. Things 
muſt not only live but thrive with the e, 
and to this Purpoſe ho muſt aſſiſt and i 
his Land uhenltkis is the Soil. Tis a Comfort 
that Nature has laid @ Foundation; but che reſt 
muſt come from his Induſtr . al e 
Loamy Soils have many difforent Appearances. | 
Some call. the under · turf Earth, Loam, let it 
be of what Nature it will, and then the Variety 
is endleſs ; but without that Miſtake, Ns Ks | 
are very numerous. | 
In n and ehs/adjoihing: Coin: | 
ties, they diſtinguiſh theſs Soils into five Kinds. 
Theſe are Clay-Loams, Sandy Loams; Gra 
Loams, Stony Loams, and Chalkey Loams: 
what ere mean by theſe” Terms is is a l. 


The Clay Loam is a bemy Sell in which 


reſt of the Ingredients ; for theſe Soils, as ſaid 
befare, are all of a very mixed Kind. The fandy | 
Loam is a loamy Soil, in which the Sand is in 
tao graf a 'Quanticy:2n the (gravely; Loam is a 
laamy Soih with ſmall! Pebbles among it; and 
ſo: of the other to the'one having Stones, the 
other chalkey Matter among it; - ke 1d ee e 


loamy Soil in the. general Dreſling; but ke'is to 
alter that . little in eadh affe; by adding what'is | 
elſewhere deſcribed as uſeful for imptoving t thut 

Soil, Which 7 over · proportion d in 


he is £6: add be. the” ufual Dreſfings för loan 
Soils, 4 Quantity of Sand. "This an mae up 

che paryral Deficiency.” Ah im che like Man- 

the other,.“ "4. 01 #1. 
Ia many Parti of Nenrnamr Tow sttkR, 
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loamy S6il, nod, [believe the Name 1b 


Earth is only a fooliſh. way of ſpeaking Loam 


Earth. It is a Loam with a great Quantity of 
ſtony Matter among it. This would have been 
called a ſtony Loam in HERTroRD⁰SH HRE, as 
ſhewn already: although it differs in many Re- 
ſpects. from all the Earths in that County. 
It is hard and whitiſh, and beſide the Bits of 
Stone that are in it, tis full of broken Sea 
Shells. In ſome Places it is the under-turf Soil, 
and in others it lies beneath that. When it is up- 
permoſt, they dreſs it with Dung, and the Mud 


| out of Pitches : where it lies under the Soil, 


they plow deep to turn it up among that; and 
breaking by Degrees with the Sun and Non it 
ſerves as an excellent Manure to the reſt. 

In Kxwr they dreſs their clayey Loams with 
Chalk; and this is found by Experience, to be 
an excellent Method. I have myſelf examin'd 
many of the Lands that have been for ſome 
Years dreſs'd at proper Times in this Manner 
and have found that the Chalk in time mellows 
down: into the clayey . ſo as to make in 
this whole a kind of Marle. 

1 have ſeen Lands there not dal alas very 
fruitful in themſelves by this Practice, but the 
Soil of chem hap have been wa” as . 
for others. 

We ſees chat amongy" the Clays Lotti are ſo 
tough, they will not receive Manure, others ſo 
hungry, they hardly ever are ſatiated; and Sand 
which: takes it readily; yet lets it go again ſo 
aan, that the Farmer has not the Advantage of 
his' Expence or Labour: but loamy Soils have 
nons of theſe Inconveniencies. In the firſt Place, 
chez are in themſelves fruitful : then they are 
looſe anough in their Texture to let in Manure ; 
and have Firmneſs enough to keep it. 

In ſhort, a loamy Soil, where it is not from 
its Situation too dry or too wet, is an Eſtate to 
the intelligent and induſtrious Farmer 

With Reſpect to che Manner of its Dreflings, 
he is more to regard the Texture of the Soil, 
than its Colours which laſt may be various, 
| while the Subſtance is l in a Manner the'fame. 

If it be a clayey Loam, that is, a Toamy Soil 


wich toò much of the Clay, let it be well plow'd, | 


and broke thoroughly: then dreſs it with a Mix: 
wre of burnt Turk from a Heath, mixed with 


Lime and Hog's Dung. This Receipt 1 6 
| brake Rot &' Farmer in OxronDamar, "who 


Noghbouts. In erte ra Fe dreſs 
the ſame Soll- Wich u Mixture Gf Goh Dung, 
arp Sand, and Aſhes of Fuzzes from the Com- 
mana, and I have Teen it ſucces x 
equal to the former Method. , 

When the loany Soil ig" ada Clay may 
ba us'd as a Manure; and at other Times River 
| Mud mix'd with: Dung and rotted Turfs: this 
[alſo I have ſeen Practis 'd ve ſucceſsfully. $2 
When "the loawpy | "Soil ix in lis on ae 
E55 intz d, and 7 Tagredient 5 
relt, Hung in the, common © y of , uſing 
ſerves to : 


> 
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fo kefreſh it "after it has fan! extiauſte 
by tops: and as the Effect of is is bur mor 
A 55 [experienced Farmers plow in, forn-ſhavin 
bou fit in Lonpox, to ogether with H E 
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2 pr and Heart to the Land, but 


cheir Elfer is very laſting... - 1 2 
When there is too cok Eatth; . 


| Soil, the beſt of all Manures is Soot. This laid 


on in a moderate Quantity, gives that Soil the 
only Thing it wants, which is Warmth. This 
Sort of Land receives the Manure: eh and 
requires moderate plowing. W . 


Pebble Kinds. And whether it be called a 
gravelly or a ſtoney Loam, the vegetable Earth 
being deficient, good mellow dunging is the 
Way. In this Caſe, I adviſe the Farmer to 
bring out all the Dung from his Yard, Horſe 
Dung, Hog, Cow, and Poultry Dung, and mix- 
it with Mud from the Bottoms of Rivers or 
cleanſings of Ditches, make it into a Heap in 
the Field. When he has a good Hill of this 
Mixture, let him cover it with freſh cut Turf, 
and leave it to mellow rogether. | 
: When le is .. ſpread this on the Ged. 
let him take a fit Seaſon: not lay it on in the 
midft of Summer, for the Sun or Air to waſte 
its Strength, but toward Autumn, when the 
ſucceeding Rains will waſh it into the Ground. 
Thus will he make a Soil that is but unfruitful 
in itſelf, very rich; for theſe poor ſtony Loams, 
tho barren” in their own Nature, receive the 
Dre kindly, and are. Gus _ "ny lait: 


"Is Gong Parts of Gone, as havie: a very | 
Gif clayey Loam, which they treat as follows. 
After a Fallow they ſow two Crops; and lay | 
down their Lands with Clover- for three: Years. 
At the End of this Time they dung it richly, 
and then it is fertile for ſeyeral Years again. 

In HzaTrorDSHIRE they plow: in Clover a- 
lone, or with Dung; and ſome ſow and plow in 
Buck Wheat; both which Methods have their 


Advantage, but they are not comparable to ſe⸗ 6 


veral of thoſe before mention 0c. 

1 have treated the more largely of the n 
Soil, becauſe it is the molt frequent, and is very 
various in its Kinds. Nothing concerns the 
Farmer ſo highly, as to underſtand its ſeveral 
Natures, and the proper Management for each; 
which I have deliver d from the Experience of 
ſeveral Perſons in different Counties, ſelecting 
from a great Quantity of Obſervations. in- this 

ay, what ſeems to be confirmed by ihe moſt 
. — Trials. Loam is thus made to an e 
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HERE are ſome. Parts of FR Kingdom 

in which the Covering, of the Eatth is for | 

22 Tracts together a bare Sand. Theſe are 
batren, for not only the Winds diſturb the Kur- 


face continually, and prevent the rooting, of 


Plants (except à few"ftubborn Weeds cht will. | 
ſy in dry Sand, as others will on naked. 

ocks). eee 
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Nouriſnment to them: at the ſame Time that 
it burns up their Roots. 


vering of the Earth, muſt be called the Soil i in 
thoſe Places; but this is not what the Farmer is to 
underſtand in general by a ſandy Soil. When we 


ſpeak practically, we mean by that Name a Soil 
| in which Sand is predominant, altho' there be 


When the loamy Soil has Swnes in Abo. ſeveral other Earths in the Mixture. 


dance, whether they be of the Lime Stone or 


From this 
great Quantity of Sand, theſe Soils are all looſe 
and .crumbly. This is the great Article of their 
Diſtinction: for that Soil I have already de- 
ſcribed, under the Name of a fandy Loam, is 
not called a ſandy but a loamy Soil, becauſe the 
Clay that is in it, notwithſtanding the great 
Quantity of Sand, holds it r ſo that it is 
not crumbly or looſe. f 


principal are the red, the yellow, and the white 
ſandy Soil. There is alſo a brown, but this is 


leſs regarded, and is very barren. It is moſt 
common on Heaths, and conſiſts almoſt entirely 


white, but it gets this brown Caſt from a barren 
browniſh Mould, which lies under the Heath 
and Furze Roots. 1 

The other Kinds have their Colours ab 
from the Sand in their Compoſition, the three 
principal Colours of Sand being red, yellow, and 
white: but ſometimes the Earths in their . 
| poſition, prevail in Colour. 

Beſide the [ſandy Soils called by tha dane) 
chere are. others known by various Denomina- 
tions in different Counties. As for Inſtance, 
| what are called red Land, and creachy Land in 
Fr are both ſandy Soils; and 
ſo is the chiſely Land, of 1 * ann, tho” 
ſome (call; it a Loam. 

To theſe is to be added, m_ in Berg- 
HAMsHIRE they call the black ſandy Soil, and in 
 HenTFoRDSHIRE the black Sand. This might. 
have been mar paced under the gol Head 
other Ingredients. give the Colours 1 it is not 
a black Sand that is the principal Ingredient in 
this Soil, but the Mould amongſt it gives the 
black Colour to the whole, though the Sand be 
whitiſh. I have, however, named this Kind ſe- 
nl. becauſe Ir is much n ob 1 in ſome 

The "ſandy, golls n are Afethels own 

Nature barren; but they are capable of great 


mer. Any Crop whatſoever will be ſooner. burnt 
up in this; than in any other Soil whatever natu- 


1 rally; but with proper Dreſſing it ſupports them 
very well; this the induſtrious Wanne finds to 


? 


his joyful Experience. 2 lle 


any other; and very happily for the Huſband- 
man, they. "keep 2 Qualities: after the 
Dreſſing, though they Ngrt wick theit bad ones. 
Thus the natural good wality of ſandy Soils,: 


This Sand where it is thus the uppermoſt Fo | 


The ſandy Soils are in the ſame Manner as 
thoſe. of other Kinds, diſtinguiſh'd into ſeveral 
Sorts according to their Colours. The three 


of Sand alone, the Sand which compoſes it is 


7 — oVement | in the Hands of the judicious Far- 


| As theſe Soils are dryer, ſo they e 


is to puſh any Crop very forward; but. then: their- 


natural bad Quality is, chat they; ſoon. after ſuf- 
fer it to be burnt. up: now after due Dreſſings, 
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neach. 


tis almoſt entire Sand 
The Farmer in general may learn from the | 


| adviſe the Dreſſing it with Clay. 


ſerved, as well as other Lands; but at the ſame | 
Time they keep their natural forcing Quality ſo 
well under all theſe Dreſſings, that the Farmer 
if he manage well, may have two or Uree Crops | 
from them in a Year. 1 

Another Advantage of ſandy Soils is this, that 
of all others they are the leaſt productive of | 
Weeds: and what they have on them are in ge- | 
neral of the ſmaller Kinds ; and eaſily deſtroyed. 


We ſee all Soils that are at all fit for Culture, 


have their Advantages peculiar to themſelves ; | 
and there is none of them, but with due Ma- 


nagement, will prove advantageous. 


It is a farther Advantage of this Land, chat 
it works eaſily under the Inſtruments of Huſ- 
bandry of all Kinds, and freely receives Dreſ- 
ſings. The rediſh ſandy Soils generally require 
moſt Manure, the black leaſt; the other two are 
in general about on an Equality. 

No Soils receive Moiſture ſo readily. as andy 


ones, but they are the leaſt the better for it of 


any, becauſe as they eaſily let it in, ſo they freely 
let it out again. The Rains that fall on clayey 
Soils, frequently do not penetrate into them; 
and thoſe that moiſten the ſandy, do not ſtay in 
them; unleſs there Ve 2 firm 17 0 org? | 
The moſt common Layer an a andy Soil, 
is ſtony. or gravelly, and this lets the Water 
thro” as faſt as the Sand itſelf; ſo that the Far- 


mer's Truſt muſt be in his Manure, to give a 


Firmneſs and Body to the Soil, that it may of 
itſelf retain Moiſture enough for the Service of 
the Crop. 

The creachy Soil in anti orb mi Vo 
THAMPTONSHIRE, Which is one of the- blackiſh : 
Kinds, and is full of Pieces of Stone, and Bits 
of Sea Shells, as before obſerv'd, is :manur'd 
with Dung well rotted. And to this the moſt. 
expert Farmers add Mud from. the Ditches, or 
they cyt good Turfs, and put them to rot a- 
mong the Dung, and þ ove all. N on _ | 
Rains. | 
The * Land of ki fame Coltittcy;: owes its 
Colour to a rediſh Sand, of which it is Princi- 
pally *compos'd. There is à Mixture of very 
fine Earth with it, but there are alſo Lumps of 


n 


concreted Sand, which they call Sand Stones: 
theſe when they break with the Rains, and Til- 5 


lage debaſe it, while the Farmer is improving 
it by his Manure. In ſome Places the vegetable 


Earth is mixed with the Sand in a moderate 


Quantity, in ſome others, as about Hatsron, 


Practice of theſe Counties, how he i8 to treat 
ſuch Soils. Where the Soil is is pooreſt in this 
Kind, it is generally deepeſt: and as it works | 
eaſily, they-plow' it deep, and bury in it old 


Rags, and the Skins of Animals with their 
Fcofs, and any other fuch warm Matter; after | 


this they ſpread their Dung, firſt mixing with it 
they give it | 


Mud cut of the Ditches. Thus 
Warmth at the Heart, and at the ſame Time 4 
Body and Richneſa nearer the SurfüceQ. 
When this Land is ſo very ſandy, I ſhou'd 
This wou'd 
make it a loamy Soil. We know the Value of 
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| it warm by frequent” Dreſſings. oe The 


Mould, ' and Clay. Here are the Sand, and 
more or leſs Mould ready, there wants only the 
| Clay; which will freely enough incorporate Ion 
it, and 'make it ſufficiently firm. 


The chiſely Land, as they call it in our 804. 
land Counties, altho* ſome account it a loamy, 
is more truly a ſandy Soil. It breaks as it falls 
from the Plow; and moulders with the leaſt 
Froſt : ſo that it has little of a clayey or loamy 
Nature. In dry Summers alſo it is always a 
Powder. This is far from one of the worſt' of 
the ſandy Soils. They dreſs it with Dung alone, 
and it yields excellent Crops. 


Upon the whole, I ſhould ropoſe a Mixture 
of Soils for all theſe ſandy Lands. They want 
Body or Firmneſs ; and this may be given them 
by Clay, or by richer Earths, ſpread over them 
by way of Manure. This would be following 
Nature's Courſe, and mixing up Ingredients as 
ſhe does. This Method might be called mak- 
ing, rather than improving a Soil. 

The ſandy Soils in a wet Seaſon, proſper 
greatly with Wheat, Barley, or Oats : but as 
this Succeſs depends on the Weather, the Huſ- 


| bandman who runs the Hazard, unleſs he have 
very well improved them, muſt take his Chance. 
The fineſt and beſt taſted Turneps are thoſe 


which grow on theſe Soils. And they are not 


. only well flavour'd but ſound: Worms and o- 


ther Inſects which deſtroy them, love a moiſt 
Earth where they can burrow, and lie at eaſe : : 
they are burnt up in theſe Soils. © 


- Potatoes are very ſucceſsful” in ſandy, Soils; ; 
and i it is well known that none are ſo fit for Car- 
rots: Peaſe, Vetches, and Lentils, alſo thrive 
in theſe Soils exceedingly. And ſo do the fo- 
reign Graſſes, Saintfoin and Lucerne, which are 
Natives of warmer and drier Countries than ours. 


In the great Reſpect of Corn, as before ob- 


| ſerved; the Farmer's Succeſs will altogether de- 


pend upon his Induſtry; for, though no Soils 


ſtand more in need of Improvement, they never 
fail to return the Expence beſtowed on them ten- 


feld 
For Paſtar Grounds, a ha Soil ſucceeds in 


9 


more to his e. 1 believe ſome of che 
fineſt Paſtures in the World, are to be ſeen in 
Ox#68psntzx, and the Soil is generally a web 
low: andy one, but with a good large Pro 
tion of vegetable Earth; and the F. armers keep 
In WorczsTenSurRs, they have | fre 
WY in Paſture Grounds, and on openin 
Earth; there is found to be a FE Gan 
underneath. They have fweet and fine Gr 
here, and it grows, moderately full, 3, but in dry 
Seaſons it burns up; however, it it quickly reco- 
very ſelf on che leaſt Rain. They, dreſs i 
here with Dung in A. coarſe Way: . hey were 
= careful” in "that ie they W have 
| aka Produc 
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and with little ather Mixture than 2 fine vege- 


without any Mixture of Earth. What is called 


| the upper Surface of the Earth, lie in the Place 


looſe Stones. | * F 4 nh. 4 


| ſeveral Kinds, according to the Nature gf. the 


| HowTingTonzHIns, 2 Soil compoſed oa andy 


in a few Week 
convinced had he Ab, ha 750 ith a.clayey | larges 
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5 In LANC ASHXL ap have: x Andy Soil of a 
particular Kinds they call it Foxglove Earth. 
It is a tender brown. Soil, full '6f- a ſharp Sad 


table Mould. This affords them very good Pa- 
ſtures. 10 general. the Grafy 3s fore dat 
grows on theſe Soils. 
Wich reſpect , of, Trees, the ſandy Sol, in nt 
atly to be prais d for the larger Growths. 
Beech ſucceeds beſt in it. And the Hazel, 
th Holly, and. ſome others of the Shrub Claſs, 
will hardly thrive in any other; for the reſt it 
wants Body. There is neither Firmneſs in it to 
give good Hold to their Roots, Richneſs to ſup- 
He them with Nouriſhment, nor Cloſeneſs to 
hold Water. It may be proper enough to raile 
SceWlings which are to be tranſplanted to richer 
Soils; * ain it is « little Uſe in that 
bs AR, 6 
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IN this, 28 in the foregoing Chapters, it in de- 
1 ceflary to premiſe, that there is a great Dif- 
ference between what is called Aa gravely Sail, 
and a Bed of Gravel. | 

1 Grayel is very frequent at ſmall Depths in the 
Earth, and ſometimes it is. ſeen in the ſame 
Manner at the Surface : that is, naked, and 


Gravel, is a Clufter or Quantity of Flints and 
Pebbles. Theſe, when they happen to make 


of a Soil, tho* they cannot be called a Soil pro- 
perly. They can afford no Nouriſhment for 
28 nor do any grow wild among them, ex- 


upon "the Sea Shore ſome few that have 
Roots ſo long they penetrate into the Ground 
underneath, thro* a Foot or wo Deprh of hoſe | 


Such a Covering of the Earth therefore, em-. 

d of Numbers of Flints and Pebbles alone, is 
ravel : but, as in the former Caſes, a gravelly | 
Soil is a Compoſition of Mould, Sand, Se 
ſore other Subſtance with this Grayel..,i;., {4 


The Soil thus compos d, is diſtiaguiſt d into 


rthy, or other Matter _that is, mixed with it 

and bence the 3 32 name theſe different 
Kinds, clayey Wow, aamy Grayels, ot andy 
Gravels : "they 'might add. angther Surf: 19.che 
called. marly. Gray ; fer 1 have, ohſery Ain 


Marſe and Gravel, wich no other Admirturg 
This rur'd co Jide Account. in che Hapdy.of 
the Farmer who rented. the, Land, Land, fer he. did 
not know to. dx 


it. | 7 'd 
down the Tar 43 the 1 55 Be Pol Ws 


Gravel remain'd f ed j hut Lam 
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unlike Wee lr 4 — enn in Mme 
Counties, Which I have ſeen very fruitful. 

I give this Advice to the Farmer, who ſhall 
have a gravelly Soil of this Kind upon his Hands, 


from Reaſon and Opinion, not from Experience, 


or any Thing I have ſeen; but I do not queſtion 
it would prove ſucceſsful. ; 

As theſe Soils conſiſt of Gravel and ben 
Matter, they are in general better or worſe, as 
that carthy Part is in a greater or leſſer Pro- 
portion. There is ſomething in the Kind of 
Earth, but the Gravel is in itſelf fo entirely 
barren, that the great Article of Difference lies 
in the Proportion, 

When gravelly Soils are very poor, it is al- 
moſt vain to try to improve them. When they 
have any tolerable Mixture of Mould, it will 
help to detain the Manure, be it what it will; 
but when there is very little, the Dreſſings be 


I what they will, waſh. through them. The Far- 
* | mers are in many Places ſo ſenſible ner 
i they let ſuch Lands lie idle. 


In ſome Places the Gravel in theſe Soll, con 


I | fiſts, wholly of ſmooth round Pebbles, and in 
1 others there is a Mixture of irregular Stones a- 


mong them. In many Places alſo, there are 
Lands in which the Soil is compos'd altogether 
of theſe irregular Stones and Mould, without a 
ſingle Pebble or Flint among them. Through 
Careleſſneſs this is called alſo a gravelly Soil, 
tho“ it ought to be called a ſtony Soil, theſe 
ſtony Lumps being Ween rn of Lin Stone, 
or other rocky Stones. 

This is a much beiter Soil alk 92 e this 
cauſe there is a Warmth in the Nature of Lime 
Stone ; and becauſe being of an uneven Shape, 
they mix better with the Mould and remain 
more firmly init than the Pebbles, whoſe Round- 
neſs and err makes chem Table to fat 
aut i e 60 3 36 Hr trt2” 

The Soil called © Brpron bst, ky: bis 
neighbouting Counties, 'kealy Land, is of this 
Kind; and it is tolerably fertile. Barley ſuc- 


| ceeds. very well upon it, They manure it with 


common Dung, and it receives and retains that 
Dreſling very well, always macken | 
tion tho very full of Stones.. 
The dayey Gravels are a tough and !dfagyer. 
able Soil. The Pebbles: break the Subſtance” of 
che Clay, and give way for the Rains to come 
in, and for che Roots of Plants to penetrate, but 
there wants a Mixture. of Earth for the eee 


tion and Support of the Growth. /: 77 > 
- Theſe are beſt manur'd with * ink a 


right. Kind. is to. be; choſen. 1: It»muſt be the 
light britrle Marle that eulders 10 Powder in | 
Water. The larger Stones fhould/ be. pick d off 
theſe Lands, and this Nreſſing repeated! at con- 


exceed fit in FHertilivy. 10 eniz ad boy 228 A 
Lem Graxelsware: in- theiry Nature prefer. 
e Sreany a0: che forpiery:.thojrare'a\Mixture 
of * eee Sand, (fine Barths and Pebbles: tlie 
arerte bt ic d uff from theſe, and 

the Land is gp be dieſyd in the fame Manner ab 


too ne, Fort ef doamy Soils, a his! been 


be  fhews aleqdy- vY 4 7 (41% I] a 210 o1l3 ils 
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is. [the ne 
ed with the Sand and the Pebbles; but when 
they are poor in their Kind, chey are hardly 
worth cultivating for the Rain waſhes the 
Sand: down among the Pebbles, and the Ma- 
nure with it; and the Soil gets into the Condi- 
tion of a native and a ere _ as has 
been before mention'd. 

If the Farmer have ſuch Ladd jon his Hinds, 
ata meddle with it, he muſt - propoſe to 
be at a great deal of Expence, before he can ex- 
pect any conſiderable Return. The only reaſon- 
able Way of going about an Improvement, is 
firſt to make a Loam of it, and then to enrich | 
it with Dung and other Materials. 


This is the View he muſt have in his Work, | 


and un this Purpoſe he muſt begin by dreſſing | 
it with Clay. This he muſt take Care to in- 
corporate well with the Sand and Pebbles, and 
when he has made it as it were a different Soil 
by theſe Means, he muſt dung it well, for now it 
will hold the Manure; or if Marle can be had, 
that will be an excellent Dreſſing. 

By this Means he will bring it to be fruitful, 
but this is a Work of Time, and by his La- 
bour, he __ makes a new e chan i W 
the former. 

In Oxrorb mn uy have ſandy Gravels | 


with * a very ſmall Mixture of Earth, ſo that 


they hardly ſtand the Effect of heavy Showers, 


' which make m err pon at nee like a a 


bare Gravel. 
When the ei * ty a 
Piece of Ground of this Kind, if he find it in 
this naked Condition, and without ſo. much as 
Graſs upon it; the firſt Thing he does, he folds 
his Sheep upon it in Winter, and ſprinkles 
it with Hay-ſeed among the Dung. If the fold- 
ing be not- ſufficient, he adds ſome freſh Dung, 
or- old Straw or Thatch : or ſometimes without 
folding at all, he ſpreads ſome common Dung, 
or the Bottom of an old Hay-ſtack : in this lat- 
ter Caſe, he truſts to the Hay-ſeed that is fallen 
from the Stack, bur if it be only Dung, he uſes 
to ſprinkle Hay-ſeed with it, that Log as be 

Graſs as well as Nouriſhment for it. 
They always find that if theſe Sort of Lands 
have no Sward upon them before they are fal- 
low'd, they will bear a great ny of Tos 
but a very ſlender Crop of Corn. | 


They fallow in Autumn or Winter as 0 


Sward directs them. If it be a Winter follow: 
ing, they never ſtir it again till they plow it up 
to ſow it with Barley, and Experience ſhews, as 

J have frequently ſeen, that this Practice does 


better than finer Tilling. After this they muſt | 


be kept well in Heart with Manure, but if that. 

be done, they yield good Crops.” When worn 

out, they lay them down with Clover or Ray | 

Graſs. In ſome Places they fallow them every 
cone Year, except they ſow Peaſe upon them. 

If inſtead of finding this Land bare, the Far- 

e it full of Weeds, he begins with fal- 


lowing it at 3 ne eee Oe a em 


: fore. 


I don't give theſe as the ben Methods : but ; 
"How- ; 


0 1 have ſeen them practisd with Succeſs. 
ever, 1 think thoſe before laid down, as they 
are founded upon better Priheiples in Reisen; 3 
WIN. 
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1 confirm d in the deen Manner by Tryals, 
deſerve the greateſt Regard. In ſnort, the Bu- 


naked, and hungry, is to give it Earth, and 
take Cart afterwards when a Soil is in this Man- 
ner made, to improve it by enriching Manure; 


reſt. 


from all thoſe hitherto named. Their Manure 
is Chalk, and they blend this well with the Soil 
by frequent Plowings. Experience ſhews this to 


between the Crops of theſe Lands, and of thoſe 
of a like Nature dreſs'd with Marle, the Diffe- 
rence appears to be, that the Effect of the Marle 
is greater at firſt, but that of the Chalk is more 
laſting. The Farmer therefore who has both 
theſe Kinds of Dreſſings in his Power, is to 
be guided in the . * his o.] n Circum- 
ſtances;-': 


Chalk, tho' it laſts ſo long, yet is fatal to the 
Land in the End; but this is a Miſtake. 


fore them; or to their Ignorance of a proper 
Management at the End of the Time. 


proceed as before directed. 


Folly is the Cauſe of the Complaint. 


ing than many others. 


They are all forward Soils: 
much as any whatſoever. 


is hurt by much plowing. 


| but chat he muſt conſider his own Situation, as 


great while, another if his Time be, uncertain: 


2. S215. HE 92 


fits, as often happens. 18 


| fail before. 


LB 
A 


ſineſs with a gravelly Soil, where it is poor, 


in the fame Manner as if Nature had done 777 


In enn SHIRE, e dap vive * 8 | 
Gravels, they . dreſs them in a Way different 


be no bad Method, and upon a fair Compariſon 


They have an Opinion, that the Effet of 


It is 
owing either to their not ſeeing far enough be- 


It is true, that the Strength which Chalk 
gives to a clayey Gravel, tho' it laſts a great 
while, does not hold for ever: but is this a 
wonder! To be ſure, Land dreſs'd any way will 
wear out at laſt, but when it comes to this, let 
| it be laid down for e or ITY: Ry" Mer 


The Farmers ſeeing the Effect of Chalk >. 
great, think it will hold for ever, and their own 


In general, the gravelly Soils need leſs DT 
Thoſe. of che clayey 
Kind, demand more than the reſt; the landy 
| very little. 
in different Degrees according to their Na- 
tures : the ſandy Gravel puſhes the Growth as 
It requires a great 
deal of Care in Dreſſing; but when that is done, 
it anſwers very well: it is a light ſweet Soil, and 


but 


The expenſive warm Dreſſings brought from 
| Loxpon, ſuch as. Horn-ſhavings, Coneyclipings, 
and the like, lie a great while in theſe Soils, and 
continue their Efficacy. On the other hand, the 
folding of Sheep on them takes the quickeſt 
| Effet, but jt is the "ſooneſt exhauſted. The 
Farmer who attends to this, will ſee that there 
is no giving a general Advice on this Head, 


| well as the Condition of the Soil. One Manure 
may be proper if he be like to hold the Land a 


for there. is no Occaſion that, he ſhould be at a 
great Expence, for his Succeſſor. to reap the Pro- 


Where the Gravel is ſandy had with a little 
Clay, the beſt Dreſling of all others is pure ſoft 
Mud from the cleaning of Ditches: when the 
Clay i is in F greater Proportion, Marle is better; 
and when yet; more, then Chalk is to be uſed as 
Let not any one fay 1 here repeat _ _ 
what 
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Heart, it may deceive his Expectations: 35 4 


what is ſaid: before. The a 
{mall Degrees IL wO¶̃ give the practical Far- 
mer Advite in all: and I had rather: be ee 
fluaus than daficin. are 
In fine, the Fruitfulneſs of a graveliy Soil of 
any of theſe Kinds, when rightly: manag' d, is 


ſurptizing. Few. Lands produce better Crops of 
Wheat, and it is a ſtrange Sight to ſee the Corn 


growing ſo thick, where there ſeems to be no- 
thing but Pebbles: but the Caſe is this, there 
is Earth at a little Depth, and the Roots of the 
Corn are fix d in it although theit Stalks ſtand up 
only among the Stones. When 2 Soil of this 
Kind is perfectly manag'd, the Manure: proper, 
and laid on in a right Manner, and at a proper 
Seaſon, the Rains waſh in all its Richneſs, and | 
the Roots have it: in the mean Time that the 
Gravel: which ſeems naked above, defends thole | 
Roots from being burnt by the Sun, and keeps 
2 continual Moiſture, in ſome Degree like what 
is ſeen under a Stone or Board that lies on the 
Ground; which feeds the 1 and Ear every, 
Moment 95 

The ſtony and ——_ Soils Sores an 4 Advan- 
08 in this Reſpect, over all others; which the 
Farmer never fails to find, when he brings them 
e to a ee * n. "oy 


his D. 


'Grais in Paſture 3 and when drefs'd ; ac- 
cording to their ſeveral Kinds, with Mud, Dung, 


or Marle, they will yield: it in a fair Quantity: 
but the Farmer is to take Notice of this, that 


there is no Soil for Paſturage that requires more 


Care than this does, otherwiſe, however good at 


For the Manure of Paſture Grounds on A 


F 


gravelly Soil, there is nothing like a Mixture of 
mellow Dupg, - pure Ditch Mud that has little 
or no Sand in it, and the Bottoms of old Hay- 


ſtacks. This ſpread at a Seaſon when there is a 


Proſpect of Rains to waſh it gradually in, has a 


prodigious Effect. 
Trees ſucceed in this Soil rather in Propor- 
tion to what is underneath it, than to the Soil 


itſelf, The Beech often grows. well in it, and 


the Aſh, In ſome Places the Elm; but not uni- 
verſally. The Farmer may obſerve, however, 
that he need never be afraid of Trees in theſe 
light Soils hurting his Corn ; for they ſeek their 
Velba at a greater Depth. 7 | 
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8 thats are naked Sand; "and ns Gravel 


none 8 its Whiteneſs "RU be miſ 
taken. There are white clayey Soils, as has 
been obſery d hefore, but they look darker for 
Rain; whereas the |chalkey , Lands appear the 
whiter. There is alſo a Greaſineſs in the Look 
of che Clays of this e, n d een 
them from the others. n 9% 0/013 
The chalkey Soils dicker more in : cdu fveral 
Kinds than any of the others. In thoſe all the 
Difference ariſes from the Matter whick is mix'd 
wich the main Ingredient; but in theſe that 
Principal Subſtance differs greatly itſolf in va 
rious Places. For Inſtance, Gravel is Gravel, 
and Sand is Sand, whatever is mix d with theta; 
nor is there much Difference between the Gravul ot 
this Place, and the Gravel of another; but Chalk 
varies greatly in its Nature and Qualities; There 
is ſome as hard as à Stone, and others as ſuſt as 


Chalk. . a t AAA {11445665 
In other 3 — 18 Chalk to be met 
with i in'/ENGLAND, from the Hardneſs: of a gend 


Hammer to break it; down to the Soſtneſs of 
Marle, that may be crumbled to Pieces in ones 
Hands: now, as the chalkey Soils in ſome 
Places may have one of the hard or ſtany 
Chalks for their Foundation; and in others, 
may be compos d principally of the ſoft Kind: 
this makes a great Difference in their Nature, 
and in the Management they require, indepen- 
dently of the * other ; * the : 
Fan, 

It is r to Un as Dices d in 


them nicely; otherwiſe all Inſtruction will an- 
ſwer no Purpoſe to him. One chalkey Soil may 
be little improved by that Method, which in the 
greateſt Degree enriches another; and he will 
learn nothing from all the Experiences of others 
on this Head, if he do not exactly underſtand 
on which of the Kinds of Soil compriz'd, under 
this extenſive Term, each was Ev. em- 
ployed. 

In general, according as the Chalk i is ples 
in theſe Lands, the Soil is the worſe :. and it is 
better as a ſofter Chalk is in the Compoſition. , 

The ſofteſt Kind of Chalk, which, as I have 
ſaid, may be rub'd to Pieces in one's Hands, is 
| frequently in theſe Soils, mixt with a fatty and 
ſomewhat tough Subſtance, which converts. it 
into a kind of marley Earth. This is really a 
Mixture of ; a. greyiſh Clay and Chalk, and this 
is naturally the richeſt of all the. hwy Soils. 
It is alſo the eaſieſt work c. 

A few Plowings do on this Kind of chalkey 


Sail; and a little Manure. ' They have it on the 


in ſome Places, on the Surface of the Sides of Hills in many Places in BEDroxbsRIRE, 


bam, in de farve Manner there is frequently 


naked and almoſt pure 


the Expence of cultivating | ir; the Rent being 


by a chalkey Soil, We expreſs by that Name a 


Soil in which Chai is. a principal Ingredient; 


but where, as in the other Inſtances, there, are 
other earthy Subſtances mix'd with it, © 


A chalkey Soil diſcovers itſelf to the Eye: 


and the adjoining Counties. 
| Chalk; and there. are | ſmall Expence, and it produces great Crops. 
Parts of EOD in bp Rx the Farmers are at 


They dreſs it at a 


| When the chalkey Soil is of this ſoft Kind, it 
is to be .plow'd deep, 'tho” not often! : on the 


low. But this is not what we mean i in general |. contrary, the harder Ehalkey Soils are to ve 


plow'd but ſhallow, 


they are the leaſt of any over-run with Weeds, 
What they principally produce are is com 


| May Weed, K ey” 


It is a great Advantage of bal Soils, — 


B 1 


—2——— 


Marle. Yer we call all-theſe by the ſame Name, | 


firm Stone, ſuch, as requires a ſmart Blow of a 


thoſe Soils which go by the fame Name, to the 
| Farmer, and it will be neceſſary for him to regard 
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and annual Kinds. The pooreſt Kinds are eaſily 
got into Order; and what is ſpent in 1 0 
is in a great Meafure fav'd in Labour. 4 

In OxroxbskinE they are fond of aeg 
chidLand up in Ridges ; and in this they are 
right. The Farmer of another County laughs 
at them, ſuppoſing they do it for Drynefs, which 
is not needful; but their Forefathers who in- 
ventetl the Practice did it for Warmtfi: and 
their Deſcendants Who follow the ſame Courſe 
find the neee the gh _— N know 
the Reaſon. ' : 

When it is of the POE Kind, oj a it 
wich half rotten Dung; and when of the ſofter 
Sort, they lay on fine Mud, and a little well 
rotted mellow Dung with it. This melts into 
the Soil ee NN deere s ir a e 
Fertility. nr Rüncd 1 

What eins u « ala, WW 
maumy Soil, is one of theſe chalkey Lands! 1 it 
is compos'd of a ſoft Chalk, and a white Clay 
together, with a little ſharp Sand. This Mix- 
ture naturally makes it ſoft and tender: for the 
white Clay is not tough in the Manner of the 
others, as lias been ſhewn already; and che Sand 
makes it more brittle. It falls to Pieces in 
plowing, ſo that it needs but little of that _ 
cite: and ir crumbles-with the dealt Froſt. 

This Soil is by Nature in the Condition un 
. of the 'chalkey ones are brought to 
by Manure and Dreſſing: and the Farmer fee- 
bg the natural Fruitfulneſs of this, will know 
ke ens no bitter wich minx of bis Naber 
chalkey Soils, than bring chem as near as he can 
to the Condition of this: adieu by Art What 


__- they want in Nature 


This ſoft chalkey Soil is to be laid in Ridges 
For Dryneſs, and for Warmth. ”'It' requires leſs 
"Manure | e bannt „e the bett is 
: fag ms Dung. 

„The lichter and looſer a chaley Sit 4. tha 
les plowing ir requires: and if the Farmer 


wants to give it more than needful ſuppoſing 


it will ſtill do good, he is to be informed, that 
he will ſpoil it. Too much plowing in theſe 
Soils is as miſchievous as too little in the clayey. 
If theſe be broke too fine, they will not have a 
ſufficient Body to ſupport the Roots of the Corn, 
but it will fall down before the leaft Wind, 0 
de a 64 44544 Ek. 39 os | 

For chalkey Soils in er 10 kinc of Brel 
ſing is ſo good as that which is given by fold- 
ing Sheep upon them: for this is a Manure 
that quickly gets into Land: and this light Soil 
the moſt readihy of all receives it; and yer it 
bas Body enough to EP We Ara | 
6 all its Richneſs. e 

There is alſo an dan: in this Pee: 
tice, which is, that the continual [treading of 


the Sheep preſs the Ground, and give it a'Firm- 
_ neſs which all theſe Soils want, eee; 


| rotted Dung, with Pit Sand among it: this 
gives it a Shortneſs with” the Richnefs.,/ and 
makes it work eaſy, and bear well. 

In HERTrORD HRE the Advantage of Soot is 
ſo well known as a Manure, that there are few 
Soils on which. bey d not ufd it. They find 


ehalkey Seils. | T N 
They alſo as FR this orten: Ma- 
nure of old Rags; but they lay chem on ute 
ſerently. They don't plow them in as in chat 
County; but firſt chop them to Pieces, And 
then ſprinkle them. on by Hand. The Rains 
ſoon rot them, and carry in their very⸗ Sub- 
ſtance to the Soil, where it proves a rich M- 
nure. Twenty Buſkels of Soot will go as far 38 
Five Hundred Weight ef Rags; the Effect of 
the Soot is A el vob oy herd whe! RE 18 
more laſting- n 
The beſt 'Crops' on the chile Selk when 


reRDSHHE they make this conſtant Difference 
between che clayey and the chalkey Soil: that 
on che firſt they fow Beans aſter the Wheat, 


2 2 great Growth. LON 

The Farmer ought to Meß a "wht Re- 
gard to the Weather, when he is about to ſow 
his chalkey Soils. It is of great Importance to 
him to ſow in a fair and fettled Scaſon: for 
any Quantity of Rain falling 'f60n after "the 
Soiting, will bind ſome of thelt”Soils ſo hard, 
| that the Sced will be loſt. 2 
Oats do very well upon theſs Soils but 10 
like Wheat or Barley; and of the two laſt the 
Wheat is the moſt to be depended upon. The 
Barley that has grown upon chalkey Lands, is 
prefir'd by the Malſter to that of any other 
Soil whatſbever; but this is a Crop that does 
not make ſuch certain Returns, the Farmer 
that chuſes it muſt ſtand the Hazard: for ſeome. 
times it _ W 


vb, $1 v* 


It is not 1 Peaſe chat grow 1 6 eh z upon 
with all the Pulfe Kinds. Tares and Lentils 


Chalks. 


Graſſes; Clover does not do well except upon 
the richer Kinds; but in general, the Saüntfoin, 
and the other fg Graffes, Tucceed | upon chem 
to Admiration, becauſe of the Lightreſs ; parti- 


to a great Depth, and will therefore find Moiſture 
and Nouriſhment, when 13 is dry and parch'd 
0 fi e 516 

1 Chalkey Soils are not the moſt FORAY for 
(ante Growths''6f common Graſs for Hay; but 
they fürräſft a {veer Kind for Paſturage; and 


of their Compoſitio . . better" Sorts of them when dreſzd Neher y 
In OxForpamIE. they plot in 00 Rags; by |-with Mod and rich Dung, will afford very fair 


way of Manure, upon em mae chalkey 

Soils, and that with great Suoceſs 4 777974, | 
When the chalkey Soil has Adee of a 
tough Clay, as is often the Caſe it becomes 


ane af the moſt binding Earths the Farmer has 


to do wich. The e ora dhüs Lund is Well 


4 2 


"and ralf 'Graf” But it % Fl Soil naturally found 


in hifly Blacks, and that ſeems deſtin'd by Na- 
ture for ene Plow; ra ny than for che e of 


| Trees! os die of 1 44 


A enn 111 if) vp PTY os .. Bells tg, Air. 
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it a very rich e me om poorek of their | 


well manur'd, are Wheat and Barley, In Ox- 


and on the latter, Peafe; which {elder an fail o 


theſe Soils; ' they agree in a particylar Manner | 


will grow well upoh the very pooreſt of theſe 


Neo Soil better noufiſhes the te nderer of che 


cularly the Saintfoin, whoſe long Root pierces 
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W. come in the laſt Place to. the Conſide- 

ration of that Soil hich is called Mould, 
or mellow Earth; the Richeſt in its own Na- 
pre of all; and neeling leſs Dreſſings than any | 
other; yet not entirely above the Neceſſity. 

As the Soils aſt treated of, the chalkey Kinds, 
are naturally met with on Hills; the Seat of this 
is in the Valleys and . low Grounds ;- and as 
thoſe. ſeem geſtin d by Nature for the Plow, 
theſe are in the ſame Manner for Paſture. _ -. 

„ This! is its Condition i in its moſt pure and en- 


tire State ; but there are ſeveral Kinds of this 
Soil, as well as of the other, altho they have 


| hitherto been leſs taken Notice of, and. ſome of 


theſe are found on higher Situations, and admit 
the Plow ; 3, and yield large Crops of C4245. 
_ What is properly called Mould, is found in 
its moſt pure State under che Turf in Fenny 
Countries. Here there is neither Clay, Stone, 
nor even Sand amongſt. it. In other Places it is 
mix d in a greater or leſſer Degree with, one iR 
other of theſe. 
©" Properly ſpeaking it is to be called Mould 
only, in this State, as Gravel, Chalk, Clay, and 


the reſt are only called by thoſe Names ſimply | 
| When they are pure: and as they when mixt 
with other. Ingredients make the gravelly and 


other other Soils .nam'd from them; ſo when this 
Mould i is found mix'd with Clay, Sand, -or the 
like, it conſtitutes many, of the ordinary Kinds 
of Soil. But theſe are not not called mouldy 
Soils, but mellow Earths. 80 Cuſtom ans < eſta- 
bund. 

> 16.15 Ah however, when the, Mould. is in 
the greateſt Quantity, that theſe Mixtures have 
the Name of mellow Earths : when the Sand is 
in the greateſt Quantity, the Soil is called ſandy; 
when Clay, it is called a clayey Soil. For the 
Mixture of Mould when ſmall, does not give a 
as before. obſerv'd, 
converts the naked Gravel, or pure Clay, 0 or "the 
reſt into a Soil. - 

.I have ſpoken all along of a pure. —— 
ble Earth being mix'd with theſe ſeveral Ingre- 
ion. of Soils. , This Mould 
Which is the Fo on of e 
is that vegetable arth. * have ſaid at firſt 
that it is ſcarce ever found. entirely pure: but 
1 are Places where i it fi ſufficiently near Purity, 

e a full Knowledge of its Nature. 

Gaiden frequently deſire to haye. the | 
BE. Earth pure; and on this Occaſion they 
Teek for it in old Willows, and other decay d 


Trees. What they find in theſe Places they call 


* irgin Earth, and pure Earth. It comes the 
neareſt what ye mean by pure vegetable Earth; 


and we meet with this Mould in. hve. of 5h+ 


Fenny Countries very l tike it in all Reſpects. 


In LixcorvsHire their fine Fen Land is of 
this Soil.” A fine; black Mould lies under the 
Turf in a Bed of very conſiderable Thickneſs. 


* is light, looſe, and black, . one ſcarce | C 


3 4 * a 
* 
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s 3 11 Hir od battot n any other Mixture in; ĩt but 4 little 


Sand, and that indeed is very little. It is ſpungy 
when wet, and when: dry it eaſily moulders to 
Powder, and the ſmall Quantity of Sand lies 
naked among the reſt. . Sabi gt qu BAL ” 6 
Some imagine Turf or Peat to be the natural 
Sandes of all the Fen Lands, but that is owing 
to their Unacquaintance with the Matter. The 
right Turf or Peat is: composd of decay*d iStalks 
of Plants, and other vegetable Subſtances; witli 
2 bituminous Matter that holds them together: 
it lies at ſome little Depth; and this fine black 
Mould in the, rich fenny Lands lies over it, and 
immediately under the S ware. 
There is no Soil in the World ſo auler 
ſo rich, as this Kind of Fen Land, and it is o- 
ing to the Excellence and Purity of this Soil; 
which conſiſts of ſcarce any Thing but vegeta- 
ble Earth. Too much wet affect it greatly: 
and as it lies uſually in theſe low, Places, it is 
very ſubject to this Inconvenience ; | otherwiſe it 
would ee dl N Soils in. the Eye 
of the Farmer.... m IEE 39/7 
In the Fay Countrits 8 this oll is fre- 
quent, they call it moory Land; and they value 
it very highly when it can be 1 Tx 
from in 7 dc 21559 
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when. how: are not any — 3 But beſide 
this, there is another mellow Earth in the ſame 

Situations, which they call Fen Land; this is a 
Name they give alſo in ſome Places to the laſt 
deſcribed; but, as they uſę it cin ſome Places 
for the other, as diſtinguiſhd from. [that by its 
Compoſition, and as it. has 'no other Name, we 
muſt be content to cal it . this 1⁰ avoid. Con- 


fuſion 
I "This end jen mation: Dank cancer of 


the fine black Mould juſt mention d. ad a tough 
blackiſh blue Clay. It is black and ſoft: and 
has at a Diſtance very much the Appearance of 
the other. This is next to the moory Land; 
the richeſt Soil that is known. for Paſtu rage. It 
needs little Manure, and in moſt Places Nature 
takes Care of that Article. It generally lies in 
the Reach of being overflow'd by the Rivers, 
when ſwelled by Land Floods; and as this Wa- 
ter ſtands upon the Lands ſome time, it leaves a 
fine rich Mud at its going off, which ſerves in 
the Place of Manure: and is better ſpread and 
let into the Ground by the Water wherein it is 
brought, than it could be by all the F armer's 
Toil and Ingenuit ). 

We read of the River Nile in Mares 
overflowing . their, low Lands, and leaving its 
Mud, which ſaves the Farmer's Labour, and 
occaſions the great Fertility of the Soil. The 
ſame Thing in a leſſer Degree happens in hel. 
Fen Countries after every Inundation. 

The Fen Land when dry, is tolerably n 
and hard; and it then looks of a ſomewhat paler 
Colour: when wet it is blackiſh; and is ſoft and 
mellow, but with ſome Toughneſs. It has alſo 
a Smell at this Time like the Mud of a Pond in 
Summer, when the Sun has newly dried up the 
Water. This Soil is more apt to be wet than 
che moory Land, becauſe it has a deep Bed of Clay 
at the Rue, and has too much Clay in its on 
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It is alſo ſingular, that in the Fen Land there 
is no Sand. This is an Ingredient almoſt uni- 
verſal in other Soils z but in the true Fen Land, 


there is not a Grain of it to be found. 
s Soil, though called Fen Land, becauſe 


SS; found in the Low Country, ſometimes: 


alſo is met with in the higher Paſtures: but it 
is never ſo fruitful then as in the low Grounds, 
though it be evidently the ſame in its n and 
Compoſition. 
I have particularly taken Notice of this about 
che Edges of the Fens, where the ſame Land or 
Soil that has run under the Turf in a low 
Meadow, has been continued through an adjoin- 
5 ing Paſture which was a little riſing. The Pa- 
ſture in this Caſe never is ſo rich as the Meadow, 
and the Reaſon of this is certainly, becauſe the 
Paſture Ground was out of the Reach of the Land 
Floods, which, running over the other Ground at 
times, left the Mud upon it to enrich its Nature. 
The practical Farmer may learn by this, what 
he is to do with a Paſture which lies ſomewhat 
high, and has this Fen Land Soil. He is to dreſs 
it with Mud from the Bottoms of Rivers or 
Ponds, ſpreading it thin before Rain, that it 
may be waſh'd into the Ground; it is thus Na- 
ture enriches theſe Lands by the Overflowings of 
the neighbouring Rivers, and in this Manner 
Art may imitate her Proceedings; which are al- 
ways the beſt Example it can follow. 
The Effect of the Mud thus waſh'd into che 
Fen Land Soil, is to make it more and more 
like the Moory Soil, which is the richeſt of all 
Others. 
I have already mention'd in the general Ac- 
count of Soils, one which in eee e 
skikk they call Henmould : this is common in 
the richeſt Paſtures of that and the neighbouring 
Counties, and is little other than the moory 
Land taken out of its low Situation. It is 
blackiſh, light, and fine, and is compos'd of the 
ſame fine black Mould with the other, only 
there is more of the Sand in the Compoſition. 
We find this Soil principally, and in its great- 
eſt Perfection, in thoſe Paſture Grounds that lie 
toward the Bottoms of Hills. I ſay in Paſture 
Grounds, for the Farmers who are acquainted 
with its Nature, do not chuſe to plow it: for, 
notwithſtanding its Fertility, it wants a Body to 
ſupport the Roots of the Corn. 
In LANCASHIRE and the adjoining Counties, 
they have a Soil which they value exceedingly 
for its Fertility, and which they call the black 
Soil from its Colour. This is compos'd for the 


. greateſt Part, of the ſame fine black Mould with 
the moory Land, but it has a larger Proportion 
of Sand, and ſome Clay among it, To ſpeak | 


exactly, the black Soil of LANCASHIRE is com- 
pos d of the Mould and. Loam : according to 
this Compoſition, it differs both from the Moory 


Land and the Fen Land. For the firſt of theſe | 
has ſome Sand in it, and no Clay; the other 


has a great deal of Clay and no Sand. This 
having both, is of a different Nature. 
The black Soil in LAxcASHIůE is not only 


very rich in Meadow and Paſture Ground, * 
in Corn Lands. The Clay in its Compoſition, 


is ſufficient to give it a Firmneſs enough to ſup- 


port the Crop; the want 'of which is the Occa- 
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flon chat the rich Henmould of the other Coun- 
ties before-miention'd, cannot be us'd for Corn. 

In the ſame Part of the Kingdom they have 
alſo a rich Earth which they call the Foxglove 
Soil. They are not ſo exact in theſe Names ay 
they ſhould be; but I ſhall always endeavour to 
explain them as well as I can, my Intent in theſs 
Things being to make the Farniet of one County 
underſtand him of another. 

In Laxcasire they in general give the Name 
of Foxglove Earth to à ſandy Soil of a brown 


| Colour, and tolerably rich: but in ſome Parts 


of that County, and in general throughout 
Chxshik E, they call an Earth by that Name, 
which greatly exceeds the other in Fertility. 
This laſt Foxglove Eatth is a mellow Soil com- 
pos'd of the fine Mould before nam'd, and a 
conſiderable Quantity of Loam of à rediſh Co- 
lour. I have obſerved theſe two diſtinct Soils in 
LAxcAsHIRE, the firſt in the low Grounds, 
where it makes a Soil altogether the ſame with 
the moory Land before. deſcrib'd, and the other 
in the Paſtures on the Sides of Hills, 

As I have ſeen theſe ſeparate, arid traced them 
to the Mixture, I have found that the fine and 
rich Foxglove Earth of thoſe Counties, is com- 
pos'd of them. This is a vety rich Soil for 
' Paſture Grounds : the Graſs is ſweet, and in 


great Quantity: 

I before mention'd alſo, an Earth which in 

ſome other Counties they call Henmould, and 
which is different from that which goes by the 
ſame Name among others: this is alſo of the 
Nature of the Foxglove Earth, it is a Compo- 
ſition of fine black Mould, a good deal of Clay, 
and a little Sand-; or in other Words, it is com- 
pos'd of black Mould, and a tlayey Loam: 
The whiteiſh Streaks they find in this on firſt 
opening it, -are no other than the fitſt Shoot- 
ings of Muſhrooms : what Gardiners call the 
Spawn of Muſhrooms. The Paſture Grounds 
of this Soil are found to bear great Quantities 
of theſe; it is therefore no. wonder this Spawn, 
as it is called, is found under the Surface. 

This Henmould Soil will bear Corn tho? the o- 
ther will not: it agrees with the Foxglove Earth 
in its Nature as well as Appearance: having 4 

ſufficient Quantity of Clay in the Compoſitiog 
to hold the Root firm. 

Having thus deſcribed the Cveral Kinds of 
mellow Earth in ſuch a Manner, chat they may 
be diſtinctly known from one another: it remains 
to give the Farmei, who ſhall be thus made ac- 
quainted with their Nature, the neceſſary In- 
ſtructions in what Manner he is to employ them 
to Advantage. 


In the Eſt Place then, he will fee by what 
bas been ſaid already, that as many other Soils 
are naturally calculated to bear Corn, theſe are 
naturally ſuited for Paſture. 


They will all produce good Grafs without 
any Exception: there are one or two of them 


that may be made to anſwer for Corn; but the 


| Generality of them are not fit for that Uſe, nor 
| ſhould a Soil be forced by the Farmer. 


If he happen in any Situation to have an over 


Proportion of 2 Land to Paſturage in his 
Farm, ſo that he cannot raiſe a Supply of Dung 


| from the Cattle of the one, for the 22 
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Manure for the hs. w 0 this Caſe it will = | 
neceſſary for him to lay down ſome Part of his 
Arable to Paſture : and in the ſame Manner if 
his Paſture Land be ſo much, that there is 
more Dung produced by the Cattle than he can 
uſe on his Fields, it will be prudent in him to 
convert ſome of his Paſture to Corn Land. F or 
it is always the Farmer's Intereſt, as nearly as 
he can, to keep up this Proportion. 
Nov if it happen that his Paſturage be prin- | 
cipally upon this mellow Earth; his Buſineſs is 
firſt to examine if it be of one Kind through- | 
out the whole Farm, or if there be a Variety. 
Ihe latter is more uſually the Caſe : and ſup- 
poſing it fo in the preſent Inſtance, let him | 
chuſe out the Piece that ſhall be plow'd ac- 
cording to the Account that has been given of 
their Natures. 

The mellow Earths are Al ſo rich, that they 
will ſupply Nouriſhment abundantly to a Crop 
of Corn ; but the greater Part of them are, as 
has been faid, fo looſe and crumbly, that they 
will not ſupport the Crop in their Place. They 
will never ſettle enough to the Roots of the 

Corn to keep it ſteady whilſt it is growing up, 
and when it is not firm it can never thrive, 

But this is not the only Objection againſt 
converting this mellow Earth, which is the na- 
tural Soil of Paſturage, to Tillage. The finer 
Kinds of it are apt to be wet, they generally 
lie over a Bed of heavy Clay; and almoſt al- 
ways in low Situations. The Conſequence of 
which is, that tho they abound with Nouriſh- 

ment, it is of too moiſt a Kind, and feeds the 
Leaf rather than the Grain. 

I have obſerv'd in Cryesmire, when ſome 
Fields of this Soil that lay at the Bottom of 
Hills, have been forced into Corn Lands; the 
Farmer has expected great Profits at firſt, for 
the Corn grows upon them prodigiouſly, but 
the Nouriſhment goes to the Stalk and Leaves: 
it is over rank in the Straw, but lean in the 
Ear, and to the early Promiſe has ſucceeded a 
late Diſappointment. 

. Having ſeen thus much from Experience, I 
may have Leave to adviſe the Farmer as before, 
not to be too fond of converting this Soil from 
Paſture to Arable. But if he be under a Neceſ- 
ſity of doing it, let him take the nn Rules 
for his Inſtruction. 

Let him chuſe out of all the Kinds in his 
Ground, that which has moſt Clay or Loam in 
the Compoſition ; for that, altho' it ſucceeds by 
ſo much the leſs in Paſture for this Addition, is 
the only one fit for Corn; becauſe it is the only 
Kind of mellow Earth that will cloſe enough a- 
bout the Roots of the Corn to. keep it upright 
and firm. By obſerving this Rule he will take 
the Piece that is leaſt valuable for Paſture ; and 
at the ſame Time that which is beſt for the 
Corn: thus reaping a double Advantage. | 

In the next Place, let him chuſe ſuch a Piece 
as lies ſomewhat riſing ; becauſe the Abundance 
of Moiſture is the Cauſe of that Rankneſs in the 
Stalk, which robs the Ear; and thoſe mellow 
Soils that lie on the Sides of Hills, are never 
To damp as thoſe at the Bottoms; the Water 
being continually draining off from the (ne, and 
Py to = other. 
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This Rule will 8 fall in N 7 o- 
ther: for the mellow Earths on riſing Grounds 
are always more clayey or loamy than thoſe 
which lie flat. This is the Conſequence of the 
Difference of Situation, for the fine Mould is 
continually waſhing off from the one, and com- 
ing down upon the other. 

When the Soils of this Kind are forced into 


| the Service of Corn, the beſt Manure for them 


is rich Dung. It is not eaſy to mend the Tex- 
ture of a loamy mellow Earth, and therefore all 
the Farmer is to aim at is, to ſupply the Rich- 
neſs of the Soil in * as it is exhauſted 
by his Crops. 

In LEICESTERSHIRE we they plow ſome of 
| theſe Lands that are a little over clayey, they 
dreſs them with Marle to good Advantage. 


F The ſame Sort of Soils I have ſeen in LAx- 


CASHIRE dreſs'd with Lime and Soap-makers 
Aſhes; the Farmers there ſuppoling it too cold 
in its Nature, and giving theſe Dreſſings to 
warm it: this Practice was not without Succeſs, 
but the other Way with Marle upon equal 
Terms, I have always found had the Advan- 
tage, both in preſent Profit and in laſting, 

In LIxcolxsninE they plow in Hare Skins, 
Rabbit Skins, and old Rags into theſe Soils 
when they dreſs them for Corn, as they ſome- 
times do thoſe that lie on the Sides of Hills. 

Woollen Rags are altogether as good ag 
Linnen on this Occaſion, There is a famous 
Inſtance in NoRTRHRAMPTONSHIREZ, of a Man's 
dreſſing a Corn Land on a Soil not unlike one 
of tlieſe, with Taylors Shreds ſteep'd in Urine ; 
the Conſequence of which was ſuch a | Crop, as 
ſcarce ever had been ſeen. 

This is a well atteſted Fact, all the Country 
talk of it; and it may ſerve to recommend to the 
prudent Farmer, a Manure which he may have at 
a moderate Expence from Loxnpon, and which 
is likely to anſwer ſo greatly. 

Having thus far conſider'd the Manures that 
are proper for mellow Earths, when they are 
uſed for Corn; it remains to recount thoſe which 
Experience has ſhewn to be moſt uſeful for it in 
Paſture. I have already ſaid this wants leſs Dreſ- 


ſing than any other Soil whatſoever ; but the 


beſt in the World may be improved by ſome 
Manures. 

Before the Farmer cake any other Step in 
this Matter, let him carefully examine the parti- 
cular Kind of the Soil. 

If it be a mellow Earth, with a good deal of 
a loamy Mixture, let him imitate, as betore 
ſaid, the Courſe of Nature in enriching it, and 
ſpread upon it at proper Times the Mud from 
Ditches and Rivers. 

If the Soil be a mellow Earth, with an over 
Proportion of Clay, ſuch as the Fen Land is, 
where there is no Sand in the Compoſition, it is 
to be dreſs'd with rotten Dung, mix'd with the 
Cleanings of the Highways, which are of a ſharp 
ſandy Nature, and will by Degrees get in and 
break the too great Firmneſs of the Clay, redu- 
cing it to a Kind of Lam. 


Theſe Soils may alſo be improv'd NE to 
their Compoſition and Situation by Dreſlings, 
conſiſting of Earths or Soils of other Kinds, 
Thus the moory Land of LixcolxsHIRE might 
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be converted as it were, into the black Soil of 
LANCASHIRE, by dreſſing it with a brittle Loam, 
as that would mix both Sand and Clay in the 
Compoſition 3 and thus it would be made fitter 


for the Plow, if it be needful to put it to that | 


Uſe. 
In the ſame Manner the Henmould of Nox- 


THAMPTONSHIRE, and other Counties, might be 
made more fit to receive and ſuftain Crops of 
Corn, by dreſſing it with a clayey Loam, which 
' would break in upon it by Degrees, and when well 
mixed with the Plow, would give it that Firm- 
neſs it wants. 


This is conſidering Magures in a Light in 


which they are not ſufficiently regarded by the 
Generality of Farmers. The common Way of 
dreſſing with Dung, and the like, is enriching, 
but this is making a Soil. 

The richeſt of theſe Soils for babe that is, 
the moory Land, is liable to great Damage by 
wet. The Remedy for this is burning the 


Land: this is practiſed to great Advantage in 


all the Fen Countries; and it may be intro- 

duced elſewhere to the Farmer's great Profit. 
The moory Soil, as it moſt wants this Me- 

thod of Improvement, ſo it ſucceeds with it the 


moſt readily of all; burning more freely than 
any other Land: the Herbage on its Surface 


kindling eaſily,. and burning well. 

The Method practiſed in LIxcoIlNSsRHIRE, 
where they underſtand this Practice beſt, is this, 
they plow up the Sod as ſhallow as they can, 
and pile it up in little Heaps, laying ſome 
Pieces of Furze Buſhes, or ſome Pieces of Peat | 
Earth here and there among it, to make it burn 
well. When this is done, they ſpread the Aſhes 
which greatly enrich the Land: ſo that it be- 
comes not only drier, but in all Reſpects better 
than before. 

The Trials that have been made of reducing 
this Paſture Soil to Arable, have ſeldom ſuc- 
ceeded: after a little Time the Farmers have 
been glad to lay it down to great Sward again. 

If at any Time the Farmer who ſhould try 
the Experiment, ſhould. be brought to the ſame 
Neceſſity, as is not unlikely, I ſhall give him 
the Advice that the laſt Crop he ſows-upon it be 
Wheat. 
gather Graſs before the Wheat is cut: and the 
Stubble is of uſe in manuring the Ground. 

But tho* theſe mellow Earths in general do not 


ſucceed ſo well with Corn, there are other Crops | 


for which they are plow'd to great Profit. 
Coleſeed will thrive exceedingly upon the 
melloweſt of them all. They frequently plow 
up the moory Land, which is all black Earth, 
without almoſt any other Ingredient for this Pur- 
poſe, and it yields vaſt Crops. 
Ihe principal Manure they uſe for the Lands 
on which they raiſe this Crop, is the burning of 


The End of the 


| Becauſe in that Caſe the Ground will 


the Sods before mention'd ; and they find that 
Coleſeed always thrives vaſtly better on a freſh 


Land than any other: but it will ſucceed very 
well on the ſame Land again; burning the 


Stubble. = | 

This is the only Uſe the Stubble of the Cole- 
ſeed Plant is fit for, they never plow it in, for it 
is ſo hard and ſticky, it will not ſoon rot. 


Oats, next to Coleſeed, thrive beſt on the 
richer Kinds of theſe mellow Earths. As the 
Coleſeed does beſt on freſh Land, the Farmers 
in LincoLNsSHIRE, when they have had one Crop 
of Coleſeed, generally ſow Oats the two or three 
following Years, which anſwer very well with. a 
little Manure. They ſometimes ſow Wheat or 


Barley after the Coleſeed, but it is not ſo fure of 


Succeſs. In a dry Year it is often render'd of no 
Value, by tumbling down from the looſe Nature 
of the Soil not holding the Roots; and in a 


wet Year, the Ground becomes ſo damp, that 


the Growth is rank in the Stalk, as mention'd 
before, but thin and poor in the Ear. 

After three Years Oats, upon a Year of Cole- 
ſeed, the Cuſtom is to lay it down for Graſs. 
For. this Purpoſe they ſow Ray Graſs with the 
laſt Oats; and when it has been kept thus ſix 
Years, they plow it up ſlightly, and burn the 
Sod, after which they ſow it with Coleſeed again. 

The mellow Earths of the finer. Kinds, are 
not very favourable to the Growth of Trees. 
One Reaſon of this i is, that they want Firmneſs 
to hold the Roots, for there is Abundance of 
Nouriſhment ; another is the great Moiſture. 

In the pureſt Kinds, ſuch as the moory Land, 
we ſee ſcarce any other Tree except the Willow. 


This is the Fen Tree, and often in the Compaſs 


of a great many Miles, no other ſhall be ſeen. 

As the mellow Earths partake more and more 
of the Nature of the other Soils, they more re- 
ſemble them in their Trees. 
Land gets a ſmall Proportion of Loam, the 
white Poplar grows freely upon it : and the Fox- 
glove Earth of CREsHIRE, and ſome of the mel- 
low Earths of NoxTHameTONsSHIRE, bear the 
common Kinds of Trees in ſufficient Perfection. 

In general, Trees grow quickeſt in a rich, 
but they are firmeſt in a ſtrong Soil. The Oak 
grows tediouſly in the clayey Grounds of Nox - 


THAMPTONSHIRE, but its Wood is ſound in 
Proportion. 


This is not an Obſervation in fayour of theſe 
mellow Soils for Trees: bur *tis-proper, ſince the 


| Truth. confirms it, to lay it down as a Caution 


to the practical Farmer, that he make no Attempts 
of that Kind. Every Soil has its natural Produce : 
and ſo far as Convenience will allow, that ſhould 
be followed; for whatſoever. is the Growth to 
which a Soil is fitted by Nature; the ſame is 


that with which it will beſt ſucceed under the 
Improvements of Art. 
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Of the Uſes of Clay, Loam, Sand, and other Subſtances found 


on or in the Earth, in the various Arts; and their Value to 
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The INTRODUCTION. 
Of the Defign and Bounds of this Appendix. 


AVING conſider'd the ſeveral Kinds of 

Clay, Sand, and the like, as they enter 
into the Compoſition of the different Soils; it 
remains that we enquire into their Nature and 
Uſes in their pure and unmix'd State. 

They not unfrequently lie on the Surface of 
the Earth, of make its uppermoſt Covering in 
their entire State. It has been obſerv'd already, 

that in this Caſe they are not properly cal- 
led Soils, though they take the Place of a 
Soil ; and that they are frequently, in this Con- 
dition, not worth the Expence and Labour of 
Dreſſing. 

Although they do not come under the Far- 
mer's Conſideration in this State as Soils; yet 
making a part of his Land, it is needful he 
ſhould underſtand their Value, and how to make 


the moſt of them. 
This Examination did not come under the 


Heads of the preceeding Book; the Subject of 


which was the underſtanding of Soils, and their 
Improvement for different Growths : to avoid 
Confuſion, it is therefore treated of in this Ap- 
pendix by itſelf. 

To enquire into the whole Compaſs of the 
Uſes to be made of Things found under the 
Surface of the Earth, would be a Subject too 
wide; and foreign to the Purpoſe of this Work: 
but ſo much of this Enquiry as may concern 
the Farmer or the Country Gentleman, ſhall be 
inſerted. The Deſign of our Undertaking is 
to inform the Poſſeſſor or Cultivator of Land, 
whether Owner or Tenant, of all it can be 
uſeful to him to know reſpecting it. The Plan 
of the Work engages to enquire into theſe occa- 
ſional Uſes of Clay, and the other Subſtances ; 
and it would be leaving the Poſſeſſor of Lands 
in the dark, as to ſome Uſes he might make 
of them, ſhould any Thing of this Kind be o- 
mitted. _ 

The Intent of this Work is to be as largely 
and as generally uſeful as poſſible. 
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CHAT-L 
Of the Uſes of Clay. 


HE Farmer who finds Clay naked on the 
Surface of ſome Part of his Land, needs 
not deſpair of Advantage. Thou gh it may not 


dther Purpoſes : and that he may know what to 
expe& from each Kind they ſhall ſeverally be 
recounted. 

The firſt Thing to fo done is, to enquire of 


Here following the Diviſion before eſtabliſh'd of 
the four Kinds of Clay according to their Co- 
lours; the two firſt, that is, the red and yel- 
low, are the moſt frequently found at or near 
the Surface: the black and the white Clay in 


Depths. 
When theſe are altogether pure at the Surface, 
he may begin with them there, but when they 


| have ſome Mixture there, as where there is 


what may be called a very poor red clayey Soil, 
the red Clay will probably be found quite pure 
and entire at a little Depth, and that often in ſo 
thick a Bed, that the opening a ſmall Pit for it, 
brings great Profit with very little Expence of 
Labour. 

The red Clay is the moſt valuable, as it an- 
ſwers not only the beſt Purpoſes, but the great- 
eſt Number of them. It is not of a perfect red 
Colour, as the Name uſually given it ſeems to 
expreſs; but brown with a Tinge or Caſt of 
rediſh. It has the Name of red by way of Di- 
ſtinction from the yellow. | | 

Nothing is equal to pure red Clay for ſecu- 
ring the Bottoms of Ponds for holding Water. 
When the Nature of the Earth is ſo looſe that 
they drain dry, whether the Soil be gravelly, 
ſandy, or whatever, if the Bottom be lin'd with 
red Clay well rammed, the Pond will hold Wa- 
ter for many Ages, as if it was dug in a Bed of 
Clay. In ſome Places they improve upon this. 
They firſt ram down a lining of red Clay, 
and upon that lay a good pitching of Stones 
this makes a Bottom as firm, as ſecure, and as 


] durable as Lead. 


The 


be worth the Charge of Culture, it may anſwer 


what Kind the Clay is, and of what Nature. 


moſt Places lie under the Soil, or at greater 


aid 


—— . 
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yellow Clay agree, as they are nearly of the ſame 


1 by red Clay exceeds all others for the ey | 
Tis beat and temper'd to a due Conſiſtence for | 


covering Bungholes of Barrels. If the Farmer | 


at any Time finds it apt to crack, the Remedy 
is to beat it up afreſh with ſtrong Brine inſtead 
of common Wet: this keeps it firm and en- 
tise.. 
In the Grafting of Trees they prefer the red 
Clay to any other, but they beat it up with 
Horſe Dung, this prevents it from cracking as 
it dries: with Hay chopt ſmall, it makes a 
Covering for Sheds and Cottages, inſtead of 
Walls. This anſwers the ſame Purpoſe with 
Dung in the * Inſtance; and might in o- 
thers. 

When calcin'd, it makes an excellent Ma- 
nure. This Managemeat reduces it. to a Powder 


| like Aſhes. This is to be ſprinkled by hand 


over the Ground, and is excellent either for Pa- 
ſture or Corn Lands: it gives Strength and 
Heart to other Soils. This is a new Practice, 
and is one of the great Improvements of the 
modern Huſbandry. 

Theſe are the principal Uſes of the red Clay, 
and from this it is very plain, that a Pit of it 
open'd in a convenient Place, may be of vaſt 
Uſe to the Proprietor himſelf, and may afford 
conſiderable Profit by the Sale. 

The yellow Clay is neareſt to the red in its 
Nature and Qualities, and is uſed in general for 
the ſame Purpoſes. It is often found as perfectly 
pure as the red, and is then as ſmooth and fine, 
but it wants ſomething of that found Firmneſs 
there is in the red Kind. Where the red is to 
be had, this is to be rejected as inferior, but 
generally thoſe Counties which produce. the red 
in Abundance, have little of this; and on the 
other Hand, thoſe where this yellow my is 
common, have not a great deal of the red. 

Nature ſeems in theſe Counties to have given 
the yellow Clay to make Amends for the Want 
of the red; and it is to be uſed in its Place, but 
there muſt be more Care in the managing it. 
Although it ſeems to temper with. leſs beating, | 


yet in order to bring it to a good laſting Con- 
ſiſtence, it requires more than that; and When 
all is done, it is more liable to crack as it dries, 
and to waſte upon the Surface by continual Wet: 
for it ſoon grows ſoft and pappy where wet al- 
ways lies upon it, though this be only to a 
little Depth. The other therefore, where the 
Farmer has. his Choice, is ig be ran l 
ERF 5... =, 

There are many Things i in a which the wag and. 


Nature. Either of them will ſerve for Bricks: 


che red in particular makes, an excellent Kind, 
of no very bright Colour, but of great Strength. 


T hey are not us d much, however, for theſe | 


Purpoſes: the Brick Makers do. not. chuſe to 
make pure Clay; it takes à great deal more 
"Toba and — 1 it for the; Mould ;; | 
and when it is done ſhrigks in drying. 
Bricks made of it are ſtrong, To 4 _ 
They prefer for their Uſes ſome of the Lodms 
10 be deſeribed in the next: Chapter, becauſe 
they cut and temper eaſier. Where theſe are 
not to be had, they will uſe Clay, but then they 
mix it * and che Dirt out of Streets 


eaſily. 

When the Loams which they properly call 
Brick Earth, are not ſandy enough, they mix 
Aſhes or other ay ew with them in the _ 
Manner, 


in the Potteries of ſeveral of our Manufactures, 
but ſeldom alone. The yellow is one of the 
Ingredients of the common STAFFORDSHIRE 
Ware; and the red is mix'd into the Compo- 
| fitions for their better Work. The yellow is 
alſo a common Ingredient in making of Garden 
Pots for it burns to a rediſh Colour. 
| The beſt natural Clay I ever ſaw for Bricks is 
in OxrorDsniRE, where in ſeveral Places I have 
ſeen a mix'd Kind, partly yellow, partly blueiſh, 
of a tender Nature, and with ſome Sand among 
it; this works eaſily, and makes exceeding good 
Brick. 

If the Farmer find an Earth of this Kind, 
provided it be in the Way of good Carriage, it 
is a Treaſure; no-body will take the tough 
Clays for Bricks, if they can get theſe which are 


— 


them their Value. 


the Surface, is of a tender and brittle Kind, 
there is a Bed of a firmer and tougher Sort un- 
derneath. It often happens that theſe two be- 
ing mix'd together, make an Earth of a due 
Conſiſtence. For theſe Reaſons he who has a 
mind to make Bricks upon his own Ground, 
needs not be diſheartened whatever be the firſt 
Appearance of the Clay, for where there is al- 
moſt any Sort it may be done. The very foul 
and brittle Kinds are the only ones that can't be 
us'd for this Purpoſe : otherwiſe they may be 
either wrought alone, or mended with Dirt or 
| Aſhes, or one Kind will mend another. 

I I have obſerv'd in ſome Places, a yellow 


| Clay with a ſmall Admixture of Sand in it, 
this is fo little that it does not deſerve to 
give it the Name of a Loam. This is an ex- 


cellent Earth in Pottery. It often lies in STar- 
; FORDSHIRE near the Surface, ſometimes on the 


Surface of the Ground, and they make Mugs, 


Diſhes, and a very good Kind of Earthen Ware 


| of it alone. It is ſo firm that it works well, and 
| another good Quality is it ; cakes the glazing 
excellently. 
The red Clay being Seine i this yellow 
| Kind, one would ſuppoſe it would make a ſtronger 
Ware: but I have obſerr'd the contrary, where 
they work. the beſt of the red Clay fingly into 
any of the tolerably fine Ware, it does not take 
the Glazing well, and it is very brittleQ. 

The very tougheſt and fineſt of all the STAF- 
rozDSHiRE: Earths, of which they make ſuch 
Advantage in their Potteries, belongs in ſome 
Degree to the yellow Clay Kind. It is a pure, 
tough, and firm Clay, but is not uniform in 
Colour, being mixed and ſtreaked with white. 
This they call Bottle Clay in that County, and 
value it more than any other for the Body of 
their Ware. 

Thus much I have thought: necdful to obſerve 


z 


in ha waa to the tuo firſt Kind of da that 


to give it a due Shores, and make it work | 


Both the red and yellow Clay are uſed alle 


It is very common that where the Clay near 


the 


tenderer: if they are abſolutely brittle it will 
not do, but the middle Conſiſtence i is what gives 


* 
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| the Perſon in whoſe Hands they may an ww | 


lie, may underſtand their Nature and Uſes, and | 
conſequently their Value. That he may not 
overlook through Ignorance, ſuch as are worth | 
his Conſideration, nor be inveigled by Cheme- | 
ing Perſons, to Pndertake Works for wAKy they | 


are not fit. 


As to Bricks wherever there is a 1 | 
good Clay, they may be made one Way or a- 
nother, as deſcrib'd already: as to the Potteries, 
there is more in the Mixture of different. Kinds 
of Clay, than in uſing any fingly. Burt. it is 
certain that the fine STarrorDsHIRE Bottle 
Clay, which is the Ground Work of their Pot- 
tery, is to be found in other Places ; for I have 


met with it in WORCESTERSHIRE, Laien 


SHIRE, and HAMPSHIRE. 

Under the Head of Buack Cavs, we uſually 
comprehend all that are of a dark Colour, the 
blueiſh and dingy, as well as the entire black, 
which is leſs common. 

The blueiſh black Clay, which is the moſt 
common Kind, uſually lies at ſome Depth'; but 
it generally makes Amends for the Trouble of 
geting at it by tho Thickneſs of the Bed. It is 
a pure, hard, and tough Clay: its general Uſe 
is for making of Tiles for Houſes, and it has 
thence got the Name of Tile Clay. 

There is at leaſt as much Toughneſs in this 
as in the red Clay of the firmeſt Kind, but they 


are contented to work it without Aſhes or Dirt, 


becauſe they are paid a better Price for the Tiles, 
and becauſe they require to be ſtronger, and of 
ſounder Materials, as they are more expoſed to 
Weather, with a thinner Subſtancſce. 
There is. alſo another Reaſon why they work 
this tough Clay entire, and without Adultera- 
tion for Tiles. They muſt be made of an Earth 
that will bear bending, for. the Ridge and Gutter | 
Tiles require this in a great Degree, and no 
Earth will bear this that has any great Mixture 
of Sand or Dirt: they therefore are honeſt thro 
Neceſſity in this Caſe, and uſe the Clay pure. 
The red and the yellow Clays often riſe to 
the Surface in ſuch a Degree of Foulneſs, that it 


is poſſible either to cut them as Clay, or to cul- 


tivate them as Soil at the Owner's Choice; but it 
is not ſo with the black. Where that is ſo 
mix'd that it can be cultivated, it is never worth 
taking up as Clay.; and where it is o pure that 
it may be us'd as Clay in Manufactures, it is 
very rarely worth the "have and Pains of 
Cultivation, , ' + 

Beſide Tile-making which is the 8 Uſe 


of this Kind, they in many Places work it into | 
Value as any of the former. 
more in their Nature than any of the others: 


Sort of Pottery ; when us d alone it makes but an 
indifferent Ware; but being mix'd with other leſs 
compact Kinds, it gives a _ deal of — N 

In eren they have a Clay that 


ACC 


is quite black, and the Uſe they make of it will | 


ſeem. at - firſt Sight extraordinary, they make 
Tobaceo Pipes r en to a raus 
Whiteneſs. De” | 

This Clay. is dug near the Town of) Non- | 
rnaur ron, and was one of the firſt uſed to 


this Purpoſe in ExoL Aub. It is a fine, ſmooth, 


ſoft Clay, of a deep black, free from any Admix- 


1 
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hard,” that they are oblig'd to ſoften it with Water 
to get it out of the Pit. 

This is ſo valuable a Clay, that it is {00 worth 

the Owner's while to regard it very carefully 
if his Land promiſe to contain ir. Sometimes 
it lies near the Surface, rarely at any great 
| Depth; and it is uſually in vaſt Cakes or 
Benches, and not in a continued Bed. 
It is not confin'd to the Place I have na- 
med for Uſe, nor to the ſingle Article of ma- 
king Tobacco Pipes. *Tis carried by Land from 
NoRTHAMPTON into all the neighbouring Coun- 
ties; and is one of the principal Ingredients in 
the NoTTINGHAMSHIRE Potteries. 

Next to this is to be named a deep gray 

Clay, that in the ſame Manner burns white, and 
is uſed alſo for Tobacco Pipes. It uſually lies 
near the other ; and ſcarce differs at all rom it 
except in the Colour. 
There is a black Clay found in many Part of 
ENGLAND, which is as fine and as tough as the 
former of theſe, and would anſwer the ſame Pur- 
poſe of Pipe-making, but it burns red. This 
makes an excellent Kind of red Pottery, and is 
uſed in many Parts of EncLand. The Farmer 
will not be able eafily to know one of theſe 
Kinds of black Clay from the other by the Eye; 
but if his Land affords a black Earth of ſuch a 
Kind, he needs only put a Piece of it into the 
Fire: if it burn white it is the Pipe Clay; if red, 
the Potters Kind, but either is very valuable. 

As I include the blue among the Liſt of black 
Clays, I muſt here name another very valuable 
Kind; it is of a duſky Lead Colour, and is one 
of the better Sorts of the SrATTORDSHIRE Earths. 
They there call it by an odd Name, white Clay; 


but this is becauſe it makes what they call a 


white Ware. This is not abſolutely white nei- 
ther, but of a pale yellow; however, it is the 
lighteſt colour d of any ny malt, fo they give | 
it this Name, | 
The Owner of a Piece of Land where this 
Clay is found, poſſeſſes alſo a Thing of Value. 
He will in a great Meaſure judge of it by its 
Colour, which is particular, but if it become of 
a pale yellow when put into the Fire, he is ſure 
to be right. If there be a Pottery within any 
tolerable Diſtance it will ſell well. 
In the laſt Place is to be nam'd a medicinal 


Earth of this Kind; it is a black Clay of a fine 
Texture, which burns to a pale grey, and is 


good againſt Purgings, having the ſame Vir- 
tues with the Lemnian Earth and Bol Arme- 
nick. 


The Werra ener are 96 as great Uk and 
But they differ 


ſome of them being as tough as the pure black 
| Clays, and tenderer: than — — che — Gor 
ones whatſoever.” -- 
I have mention'd juſt now a black Clay that 
is us'd in NoxTHAmPTonsHIRE for making of 
ee Pipes; but the Clay that is commonly 
ugd for that Purpoſe is white. All that is fold 
75 the Name of Tobacco Pipe Clay in 
Lowpox is white; and the fine Pipe Clays of 
Pool in DoxstT$HIEE; and of the Iſle of Mor, 
which are the two moſt famous kinds in the 


ture of Sand. It is very heavy, and is naturally ſo 
2 1 | 
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| Sugars. *' They temper it to a juſt Degree, and 


do ſo well as a Mixture of both, which is the 


mix d with a white Clay that is dug on SHoTOVER 


: Owners may ſee by this, that if be of the ge- 


- whitiſh Clays, and is of a cleaner Colour. . 


| bability of its being found in the Land; this 


Clay, which is yellow ſtreak'd with white. The 


_ whence the Water ſoaking gradually through | 
dei fine Kind of Bricks may de made ö 15 


The Pipe Clay of the ine of Wiohr is of a | 
beautiful clean white, and as tender almoſt as | 
Marle : that of Poor is of a leſs pure white, 
and of a tougher Conſiſtence. Neither of theſe 


common Way of uſing them. The People who 
ſell the Clay to the Pipe-Makers, temper one 
with the other till they bring the Mixture to a 
due Conſiſtence. 

The black Tobacco- pipe Clay of Nox rHAur- 
row is carry'd as far as Oxroxp, among other 
Places, and there it is uſed for Pipe- making, 


Hills; which laſt is a tolerable fine Clay, but 
has not the Conſiſtence * the r 
Kind. 

The Reaſon why 1 barks been thus particu- 
lar is, that the Perſon who finds a Clay upon 
his Land, which has any Appearance of an- 
ſwering the Purpoſe of Pipe-making, may not 
be diſhearten'd, if upon getting a Tryal made 
the Workmen ſhou'd'tell him it is too brittle or 

too tough; or ſhou'd find any ne Fault 1 N 
it as to the Conſiſtence. 
Pipe Clay is a Thing of value, wherever it is 
found, for it is one of thoſe Earths that ſell at 
ſuch a Price they wilt pay Carriage : and the 


. 


nuine Pipe Clay Kind, it is worth Money, for 
mixing with others that may be faulty in the 
oppoſite Extream, even tho? it cannot be uſed 
in the Manufacture alone. He will be able to 
gueſs, whether it be of the Pipe Kind by this, 
that it is not ſo heavy and tough as the other 


There is another Kind of white Clay, which it 
is worth while to ſeek. after, if there be any Pro- 


is what the SrArroxpsHIRE People call HARD 
FIRE CLAY : it is of a dull white colour W 
with a great deal of yellow. 


This does not greatly differ from their Bottle 


principal Difference is, that in that Kind the 
yellow Part is greateſt in the Mixture, and in 
this the white. 

This is of great be in their Potteries, be- 
ing one of their beſt Earths. 

I obſerv*'d it is worth while to ſeek after theſe 
Clays, if there be any Probability of finding | 
them on the Land: for very often they may be 
diſcover'd, altho* they do not riſe to the Sur- 
face: if che Plow cutting deeper than ordi- 
nary at any time turn up a Piece of Earth o 


tough white Clay, but few will be at the Ex- 
pence. | 

Iadeed he who finds a Clay of a good Kind 
upon his Lands, miſſes a Treaſure if he neglects 
to dig it. He cannot expect to know at once, 
all the Uſes that can be made of it : Prudence 
' ſhould direct him to offer it to the Manufactu- 
rers of the ſeveral Kinds, that if it do not ſuit 
one he may have his Chance with another. And 
when he finds any one ready to bargain, let him 
take Care how he parts with his Property in the 
Grounds. 


| eee e 


CHAP, IL 
Of the Uſes of Loan. 


Habe mention'd among the ſeveral Uſes of 

the Clays, that of making Bricks, of which 
there is ſo vaſt and ſo continual a Conſump- 
tion: but the Earth of which they are Re: 
ar & made is Loam. 

The tough Clays are to be work'd up with 
Sand, Dirt, or Aſhes, to fit them for Brick- 
making; and the Loams are Earths thus ready 
prepared to their Hands, ſo that all that pre- 
vious Expence is ſpared. . Loam is a Compoſi- 
tion of Clay and Sand made by Nature, and 
this anſwers to the artificial Mixtures of Clay, 
and the before named Ingredients. | 

In ſome Places the Loam is ſo favourably 
mix'd by Nature, that it requires only to be 
beat together, and work'd into Bricks; and it is 
a farther Advantage that this Earth uſually lies 
near the Surface, 

It is not ſtrange this is prefer d to the "RE 
tough Clays which are dug at greater Depths, ſo 
that the firſt Charge is more ; and which are after 
this to lie expos'd to the Air ſeveral Months, 
and then to be made IP. with other Mix- 
tures, : 

Where 32 5 ks fie Clay there ſeldom are e any 
Beds of Sands near; on the contrary, where 
there is Loam, there is. commonly looſe. Sand 
not far off. This is another Advantage, becauſe 
EA is very nedeſſary in Brick- making. 

As Bricks are intended for different Uſes, and 
to be ſold at various Prices, they are made from 
different Materials, or at leaſt different Mix- 
tures: the hardeſt Kinds are made almoſt of pure 
Clay, the ſofteſt and worſt are made of the baſeſt 
' Mixtures, as Loam and Street Dirt: ſome are ſo 
bad, that they will hardly hold together. | 


any of theſe Colours, tho? it be foul and ſandy, 
*tis worth” while to (open a little Pit in ſome 
Corner of the Field, and examine how it is 
deeper. Very often the beſt Beds of theſe va- | 
haable Earths are foul at the upper Part from | 
mme Soil that lies over them; though they are | 
found altogether pure at a greater depth. © 
The ſame Sort of white Clay that'is uſed by | 
the Pipe Makers, is alſo uſed in ſome Quantity 
by the Sugar Bakers, in the refining of "their | 


lay it on the Top of the Sugar Pot, from 


the Sugar, carries off all Foulneſs with it. A 


| What they call Clinkers, and uſe for the 


| | Flooring of "Ovens, and other ſuch Work, are 


made of a tough whitiſh Clay vithout 15 Mix- 
ture. 


The fine pale Ver Bricks: we "fie 1 in. "Gras 


| well Buile Houfes, are made of the ſame Sort of 


| yellowiſh white Clay, With a little Mixture of 
Sand; and theſe Fave four Times the Labour of 
the ordinaty Bricks beſtow' d on the tempering 
chem. They ſeldom are e $709 me 
| very large Pries if aid, 14 mt. pet; 518 $177 
The fine bright red Brick whichs is od: 6s 
an Ornament n a gt Windows! in 


many Places, is ae pu e- 
Loa, which e as he Ky | 
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| Bricks, yet as many of the very fineſt, -.and 


other Places, and they are much better than the 
common Rate of Bricks in Loxpox. 


and they are better made, for there is no Place 


Y 
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Sand, and that very hard e 0 a ſmall | [ 


Quantity of Clay. 


The Manufacture of the common coarſe and | 


cheap Bricks I have ſhewn already. . 
Tho' Clay alone will therefore. make good 


almoſt all the ordinary Kinds are made of Loam, 
this was the proper Head under which to con- 
ſider them. 

A browniſh Loam is moſt commonly uſed 
for Brick- making; and when a loamy Soil of 
this Complexion is too poor for Cultivation, it 
ſeldom fails to offer the Owner this Uſe. But 
as it is a very common Earth, the Queſtion 
will be, Whether the Situation is likely to occa- 
ſion a Demand for them: for neither the Earth, 
nor the Bricks, will pay any long Carriage. 

A yellowiſh Loam is after this, the moſt fre- 
quent Kind uſed. in Brick-making; and ſome- 
times it affords a Brick that is of value enough 
to merit Conſideration. _ The Owner of Land 


where ſuch a Loam turns up, "all Jo well to fry | 


it in the Fire. A ſmall Piece of it will make the 
Experiment, and if it burn quickly to a high 
red, it will be worth his more ſtrict Trial, as it 
may afford the fine red Brick, which is always 
beſt when made of this Loam pure, tho ſome 
uſe Mixtures. = 

A blue and yellow brittle Clay i is common in 
many Parts of Excl. Anp, with a ſlight Admix- 
ture of Sand in it. This they make into Bricks 
in OxrogpsaIRE, LEICESTERSHIRE, and many 


In Wurszinxx they uſe a yellow clayey Marle 
for Brick- making, and ĩt anſwers tolerably well. 
It is tender and works eaſily. The Bricks are 
about as good as the midling Sort in Loxpox; 


where Work is done in ſo ſlovenly a Manner. = 
I have ſeen alſo a browniſh marly Clay ug'd | 
In other Counties to the ſame Purpoſe, and with | 

about equal Succeſs, Theſe Earths work well, | 

but the Marle is no good Ingredient, and makes | 

the Bricks brittle. 

About NewcasTLE in STAprORDSHIRE, they | 

make Bricks of a brown Lam, which burns 

blue. Theſe have an odd Appearance, far Nh 

Bricks are uncommon, but they are ſtro 

Romans ſeem to have prefer d this Bac 

many others, uſing it for their Urns; 1 5 7 


„ 


their Earths, they diſtinguiſh thoſe they als in 
the Pottery into. two Kinds, the ih they call 
throwing Clays, the other Slips... .. -. 

The throwing Clays are ſuch as are tou 
aud will work upon the Wheel; theſe are all 
Clays, and they make the Body of their Work. 
The Slips are ſuch Earths as are brittle, and 
| theſe they uſe in Painting and Colouring the 
others. Theſe are principally Loams, but they 
prepare them for Uſe by firſt mixing them 74 
in Water, and letting all the Sand ſubſide, ſo ſo 
that they take only the pure uu that was in 
the Compoſition. 


There is a grey Earth with Lumps of yel- 
low among it, frequent in that County; the 
which I have ſeen alſo in LEICESTERSHIRE, 
WARWICKSHIRE, and elſewhere ; this is a dirty 
Loam. They prepare it as before obſery'd; and 
when the pure Clay is mix'd up with Water to 
the Thickneſs of a Syrup, it . the deep 
yellow to all their Ware. 
They uſe a bluiſh Loam, which has ſo little 
Sand, that it might be call'd Clay, for a paler 
yellow, having prepar'd it in the ſame Manner. 

And, finally, they uſe a great deal of a duſky 
reddiſh Loam, which when treated in the ſame 
Manner gives the black Colour. ; 

The. laſt of theſe Earths is common in half 
the Counties in ExcLAvn; the blue is leſs fre- 
quent, but I have ſeen it in Won exsTERSUIRE 
and elſewhere. All theſe Loams may have their 
Value if a Pottery ſhou'd be near, and they 
ſhould be wanted upen the Spot, ocharwiſe they 
do not damand much Notice. 

But there is yet 36 Loam to be polen of, 
which wheneyer it ſhall be found will be an 
Country. This valuable Kind is what they dig 
at preſent. only at the Village of Heporzy in 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE upon the Edge of Birk- 
' SHIRE, They call it there Fire Earth, and the 
Bricks they make of it Fire Bricks ; this Name 
is given them from their great Strength in 
hearing the Fire: in Lovdon the Earth is 
known, by the Name of Wivpsos Laam, and 
| ſells at ſo large a Price as Ten Pence or a Shils 
['%, a Buſhel .- .:, 

hey call it Winpsos 3 . comes 
| from Wixpsox to Lowpgn, FRRDGBRAY Ag 
only a e Miles from Winosoa. 
This valuable Earth is a true * and one 


thoſe found in Kenr, and other Places, being 
of this blue Colour. 

© infer from this, that probably the Fart of | 
which they are made, is found in the the ſame 


Places. This is worth ſome r red, aj; .f | 


ns inferior Kind for Brick- -making. 7 
Though the making of Bricks be one of the 
principal Uſes of Loam, and is far from being 
the only one. "Loams of many Kinds, when. 
are of a due Toughneſs, Which is : owing. to their 
having a large Proportion” of Ne Arg uſeg in 
the Potteries of different Cc 15 and py c 
2 the Coimpoltion or the "Body e of the W 
e in che Paint 
the ſeveral Kind. ee 
iu Srafonvtines, ee particy. 


| Known, and it cannot be tag diligently ſearched 


> When: they, | long Sachen. The Perſon who works. it 


of the, harſheſt in the World; it is of a browniſh 
yellow Colour, very coarle. ta the Touch and 
8 being put igto the. Fre is;becgmes of a 


fine ſtrong .red.; 34 41 "0113 £7 ++ 2 ol 1; 
Theſe, are the Marks by which it ito be 


| for, the, Vein of it at. Hog being in 
Danger te be worked gut, from the great an. 


at preſeng, haying dug for it all- the- Graund he 
had, pk another Acre for the ſame Uſe ſame 
| aer a a great Prige,, but on digeing be 
has found the Bed of it does not dar 
„be Uſe of this Earth is to face! the Ovens 
at Glaſschqules,, and, for; all ather-Serviec where 
ere. is. a great Violence of Fire. The:Chemilts, 
efiners,:and others uſe it alſo to cover their 


curiots in ring, i 
3 L T „3 4 1 mw Fo $-E ä * Wan 9 | 
Saus ; Rp 


- 


leſies, - ag} other, ſuch Work. 8 


5 Of the Uſer 


2 SAND. 


made of it are the only ones to build FR Ovens. | 
and Furnaces themſelves, nothing ſtanding the 
Fire comparably to it. This Earth whether ih 
Bricks, or in the Coatings before nam'd, will 
preſently turn to a fine red Colour, and then 
will ſtand many Years unalter'd, where a Piece 
of common Loam would be run into Glaſs in 
a Minute. 
| Yellow Loams are very common: and it is 
highly probable, not to ſay certain, that this 
particular and valuable Kind is produced in 
other Parts of the Kingdom, beſide juſt the Spot 
which now ſupplies not only all this Kingdom, 
but ſeveral others, for a great deal of it is ex- 
ported, for the Purpoſes of Glaſs-makers, Mel- 
ters of Metals, and the like. | 
Every ' harſh yellow Loam may be try d for 
this Uſe, comparing it firſt with the Hep- 
oERIY Kind, and then making it into Bricks: 
for the Bricks made of the right Fire Earth, 
when properly burnt, are as red as thoſe ſoft 
ornamental ones already mentioned. | 
Not only a Bed of this Earth may be ſome- 

where diſcovered to the great Profit of the 
Owner ; but by frequent Trials perhaps a Loam 
may be made artificially, which will anſwer the 
ſame Purpoſes. The only Ingredients Nature 
has us'd in this are a very ſharp, hard, and large 
Sand, of a pale browniſh yellow Colour, and a 
yellow tough Clay. Now if ſuch a Sand ſhould 
be found in one Part of the Kingdom, and a 
Clay of exactly the ſame Kind in another ever 
ſo diſtant, they might, on being mixed in a 
proper Proportion, make exactly the ſame Loam 
that is dug in this particular Place. If the 
proper Kinds of Sand and Clay ſhall be once 
found, the Proportions will eaſily be diſcovered 
by making a due Number of Tryals. 

Thus not only the Loam of HEDOERRLY is to 


be ſought for in its own Nature in other Places, | 


but Sand Pits and Clay Pits are to be ſearched | 
on this Occaſion with a reaſonable Hope. If the 
Sand be found in. one Place, the Clay may be 


found upon another on the ſame Eſtate, or in the | 


Neighbourhood. | 

What makes me the more ſrenuouſly recom- 
mend this double Search is, that in the Piece 
of Ground newly taken by the Man of Hzp- 
GERLY, into which the Bed of Loam does not 
run as he expected, there is found a Bed of yel- | 
low Clay, and another of a pale colour'd harſh 
Sand, which are evidently the Things of which 


the Loam is compos'd in the other Pit. And a 


Gentleman of Loxvon, very curious in theſe | 


Things, aſſur d me, that by mixing theſe to- | 
gether, he had made a Loam altogether like 


the other, and of equal U ſe for che ſame Pur- 
Poke. 


The Sand is alſo in forms Places Found [cole 


in the right old Loam Pit; and there are 


Parts of the Vein which have a great deal of | 
Clay, and Parts which have very little, being 


almoſt entire Sand, and ſcarce” capable of held-' | 


ing together. The Workmen work all theſe tos 
gether, - and perhaps ſometimes mix ſome of | 
the Sand with them; beating up all together to 
a due Form, which they 12977 long Experience 
know by the Eye. 
. W chis leads me to belere he Mixture 


EV. . 


” & *%” 10 td 


happy who finds the Method. 
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HAP. ff. 
Of the Uſes of Sand. 


LAY is the Earth which is employ'd to 
the moſt Purpoſes beſide thoſe of Huſ- 
bandry ; and the next in Uſe to it is Loam: 
That has not neatly ſo many as Clay; and the 
other Kinds to be treated of; have much fewer 
than either. In the ſucceeding Chapters I ſhall 
conſider Sand and Gravel. Theſe are ſomewhat 
of kin fo one another in thelr Nature, Sand 
being little other than a ſmaller Gravel; and 
Gravel little other than a larger Sand ; and 
ſome of their occaſional Uſes are the ſame: 
Where either bare Sand or bare Gravel are 
at the Surface taking the Place of Soil, they are 
not worth Culture: the Owner is therefore to 


this will be greater or leſs according to the Si- 
tuation of the Place where they lie, more than to 
any thing of Variation in their Kinds. 


ſome. Places, and that with. good Succeſs ; and, 


Reaſon. 

The various Kinds of i it alſo are used to many 
other leſſer Purpoſes, ſor which they are ſeverally 
ſuited by their Fineneſs, Cern, ane" other 
Accidents, 

in Bucxnenamsne the fine white Writing 
Sand, which is elſewhere ſold at a conſiderable 
Price, is ſo common, that they ſtrew Rooms 


dinary yellow Sand. 


deep yellow Kind, which feels like fine Powder 
to the Touch, having ſcarce any Sharpneſs: 
They make no Profit of it there: but the fame 
Kind of Sand is ſold at a great Price at Bi.sron 
in STarForDsmlRE, where there are ſome Pits of 
it; for the Uſe of People who caſt Metals. 

| Pure white Sand is us'd in making the fineſt 
Glaſs. 


| Purpoſe of Cryſtal ; being better than Flints. 


Pieces of Cryſtal, juſt render'd cloudy by a white 


more ee in their Nature by yellow o or rediſh 
Eartlis. 


Clean Sand, and of various Degrees of Fine- 


| finer Sorts by Plumbers for making the Bed on 
5 which they caſt their Sheet Lead. 
In STArrorDSHIRE alſo they ſift a kind of 


yellow Satid, firſt from the Duſt arid ſmall Pieces 


in a fine Sieve, and afterwards from the Stones, 


and having thus brought it all to an even Size, 
| they ſpread it upon Boards, and whet their 
| Seythes, on it; 


' Scythe Sand, by which it is known . e 
that County. | 


K 


* 


may be entire ly wk by Art, ta he will be 


enquire what Uſe he can make of them. And 


Sand is us'd as a Manure to Clay Gfoutids in 


as has been ſhewn : this is a Practice founded on 


with it, as in- other Places they do with the or- 


In many Parts of MippLESEx, there is a ſmall 


It in this Caſe perfectly well anſwers the 
For indeed white Sand is no other than ſmall 


Earth; as the other Kinds are colour'd, and 


neſs, is alſo uſed by Glaſs Grinders: and the 


or ſmall Pebbles that- are among it in v larger 
from this it has the Name of 


It 10 vhual te diflinguith Saad frm res 
Kinds ; Pit Sand, River Sends ad es Sa 
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The Pit Sand and River Sand have no other 


Difference but this, that the River Sand is well 
waſh'd, and the Pit Sand has often a great deal 


of Dirt among it. There are as many Kinds of 


one as of the other, and of as many Colours; 
but this is all the Difference, for the River Sands 
are waſh'd out of the Banks by the Water. 

Sea Sand is often in its Original of the ſame 
Kind with that of Rivers, but it uſually has 
ſome Fragments of Sea Shells mixed with it; 


the Waves waſhing them to Pieces on the Shore. 


In ſome Places what they call Sea Sand is made 
up almoſt entirely of theſe. This is uſed as a 
Manure to Land in ſome Counties, and gives it 
a great Richneſs and laſting Fertility. 

The common Sand when us'd as a Manure, 
can anſwer no other Purpoſe but ſolely that of 
breaking the Clay : but this which is of an A- 


nimal Nature; operates as all the other Animal | 


' Subſtances ; and by its Saltneſs. 


CHAP. Iv. 
of the Uſes of Gravel. 


HE Uſes of Gravel for Walks are uff 
ciently known; but the ſeveral Kinds of 
it differ exceedingly in their Value. This is not 
owing to any Thing in the Body of the Gravel 
itſelf, but to ſuch Mixtures as Nature chances 
to have thrown among it in the Beds. 
All Gravel is made up of ſmall Pebbles and 
Flints, but in ſome there are fewer of the Flints 


than in others, and in ſome Beds of Gravel 


there are almoſt none; and fo of the other Mix- 
tures. 

Some Pits afford a Gravel made up only of 
roundiſh Pebbles of a bluiſh red Colour. Theſe 
look as if they had been waſh'd, having no o- 
ther Matter of whatſoever Kind among them. 

A Pit of this is hardly worth opening, for it 
is a Kind of Gravel that from its own Nature 


can never bind; nor is it poſſible to add any 


Fhing, except in a vaſt Quantity indeed, that 
will make it. A Walk laid with this ſeems com- 
pos'd of looſe Stones, and always continues un- 
even, and troubleſome to walk upon; neither 
is the Colour agreeable. _ 

In other Pits we find Gravel that has a great 
many Flints, and a great deal of Sand among 
it; and in this the very Pebbles are uſually of 
a paler Colour. This does a great deal better 
for all Purpoſes of laying Walks, becauſe the 
Flints and Pebbles not being all round come 
clofer together, and the Sand fills up in ſome] De- 

the Crevices between them. 

Theſe Gravels, however, bind but moderate- 
ly; and often the Sand will be waſh'd away by 


- hard Rains, and leave Spaces Py between the 


Stones. 

The beſt kind of Gravel of all, is abt which | 
is compos'd of ſomẽ what irregular Pebbles, with 
a great many Flints, and with a good deal of | 
4 marley Loam amo This is the fine 
Gravel of our 7 the Loam i is Bae, 
and gives that Colour to the whole. It alſo | 
makes it bind tight and firm, for it fills up all 
the Spiets Berweet the Stones, and the Clay 
| 2 


that is in its Compoſition keeps them all firm, 
and prevents the Sand from riſing in 1 Sea- 
ſons. - 

Theſe ſeveral Kinds of Gravel may be ſcreen'd 
to what Degree of Fineneſs the Purpoſe requires: 
and the Owner who ſees to what the Excellency of 


other Caſes, imitate Nature, and i improve the o- 
thers. 

I I would not have him undertake fo bad a Taſk 
as to make a good Gravel out of the round clean 
Kind firſt named, by adding any Thing to it: 
but if his Land afford in any Part a Gravel that 
is pretty good ; and there be a Demand for it, 
he may add Cent per Cent to its Value by a a 
little Trouble. 


in dry Weather, let him order ſome tough Clay 
firſt temper'd ſoft with Sand, and Water, to be 
thrown and ſtir'd well in amongſt it: or if he 
have ſome that wants only a little more Loam, 
let him add it freely, this will give what they 
want, and convert ordinary into excellent Gra- 
vels. | 
PEI the Gravel there are in moſt Places 

dug up a Sort of large ſmooth Stones of the 
Bigneſs of a Man's double-fiſt, or near: theſe 
are no other than the ſame Pebbles that are in 
the Gravel only larger in Size, and they are to 
be ſeparated for other Uſes. Gentlemens Court 
Yards are often pitch'd with them; tho' they 
make but a looſe diſagreeable Pavement. 
The Value of theſe, like that of the Gravel it- 
ſelf, "depends upon the Situation of _ 1 
and the Demand. | 
In ſome few Places, and rity in Bvck- 
INGHAMSHIRE, I have ſeen the Farmers dref- 
ſing their Clay Land with Gravel. I went up 
to an old Huſbandman whom I faw affifting in 
ſtrewing Gravel thin over one of theſe Lands, 
and he aſſured me it had Un un by a ir, pf 
bour with good Succeſs, 


The Land was a ſolid red Clay TE ot Sand 
or Stone, and the Gravel was a very loamy 


ſo big as a Walnut among it. However ſtrange 
the Practice might appear at firſt: for indeed it 


Reader, yet on conſidering theſe Points, it was 
not foreign to Reaſon. 


The Stones in it were moſtly ragged little 
Flints, and along with theſe there was a great 


among Gravel, is uſual of the ; marley Kind: 
theſe Flints broke the Subſtance of the Clay, 
and made way for the Sand, which broke and 


| that enriched it, at the lame Time the Openneſs 
of the Structure gave Admillion to the Sun, 
| Air and Rains. 


do more to his Land, was giving it a ſmall 
ſprinkling of Dung from his Yard toward Mi- 
chaelmas; and he aſſur d me this was the Me- 
| thod follow'd by his Neighbour, who had by 

that Means got good Crops of Wheat from 8 
Piece of Ground, which had many Years had the 
Character of one of the worſt Pieces of Land 
in the Hundred. 


cn 


the beſt Kinds is owing, may here as well as in 


If it be too apt to throw up the Sand in Duſt” 


Sort well ſcreen'd, ſo that there was not a Stone | 


look*d as odd to me as it poſlibly can to my 


deal of a marley Loam : for the Loam that is 


| divided it ſtill farther; and fo let in the Marle 


| The old Farmer told me 25 all he ſhould 
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Appen. B 


Book I. 


Of be Uſe f CHALK. 


2 


| Pebbles, is the A of a Gravel. 


—_— 


Gravel is one of 1 the great Advantages we 

"= in this Country over moſt others for mak- 

Walks; and it is from this, and our Graſs 

or Green Sward, which is in the ſame manner 

ſuperior to that of all other Nations, that we are 

able to add a Beauty to the Walks in our Gar- 
dens, which no other People can. 

Now fo far as regards the Gravel, this Ad- 
vantage is owing 1n a great Meaſure to the Mix- 
ture of thoſe other Ingredients Loam and Sand 
among the Pebbles, than to the Pebbles them- 
ſelves. Other Countries have Heaps and Beds 
of ſmall Stones, but they are deficient in theſe 
Admixtures which make them bind, 

But as famous as we are in EncGLanp for 
Gravel, it is not in every Part that we have it, 
or that the People know it ſo well, They even 
give its Name to other Things, altogether dif- 
ferent in their Nature. 

In ſome of the moſt weſtern Counties there 
is hardly ſuch a Thing to be found as a Pebble: 
yet they have what they call Gravel. And in 
NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE, where they have Pebbles 


enough, they yet give this Name to other Mix- 


tures. At Farnpon in that County, their 
Gravel is made up of flat Pieces of Slate Stone 
more than Pebbles; the Gravel at Uprox is 
made up wholly of ſuch Pieces of Stone, with- 
out a Pebble among them: at EcTon they call 
a reddiſh Sand, with ſome flat Pieces of a red 
Stone among it, Gravel; and at DesBokovcn 
they give the ſame Name to Quantities of petri-- 
fy'd Sea Shells among Sand. As they uſe theſe 
ſeveral Matters inſtead of Gravel, they give them | 
its Name, but it does not properly —_— to 


any of them. 


The Gravels in EnGLAND are in Colaw yell 
low, reddiſh, brown or whitiſh : the firſt are 
preferr'd, but there is a particular Beauty in the 
laſt Kind, There are Pebbles among them of 
pure Cryſtal, ſome as clear as Glaſs, others leſs 
pure and whitiſh. I have taken up ſeveral of 
theſe in a Gravel Pit near the Duke of PorT- 
LanD's ; and on one I have a Seal enggrav'd it 
is equal to any Cryſtal in the World. 1 

The Gravel in Kent is often; compos'd only 
of looſe: Pebbles. In Susskx 1 have ſeen 4 
great deal made up of Pebbles and Sand only, 
which lies looſe in Walks, and never binds; in 
BzprorpsHIRE I have met with it too loamy, | 
and this is a great Fault. Walks made with 
this are dirty after Rain, and are apt to be 
preſently over-run with Weeds. A due Propor- 
tion of Loam and Sand, with the Flints and 


y 
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ble Purpoſes than Chalk. It is therefore by 

no Meagaco the Owner's Diſadvantage» to- habe 
it upon his Land any where: oſten it is a Sub it. 
ject of great Profit. In ſome Counties it id 

ſcarce, others are over- run with it. In the firſt 

a good Bed of Chalk is an Eſtate: and « even 
in the others it has its Value. 
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A great Quantity of Lime i is 3 Jar Chalk. 
It does not make the beſt Lime, but it calcines 
the eaſieſt; and can therefore be ſold cheaper, 
which never fails to procure Cuſtom. 


The Uſe of Chalk as a Manure is alſo ld 
dantly known, and occaſions a great Conſump- 
tion of it. In this Light it has been mention'd 
| already under the Articles of thoſe ſeveral Soils 
which it is: beſt ſuited to improve; and it will 
be mentioned more. at large hereafter under the 


Head of Manures, It is however neceſſary to 


name it in theſe Reſpects under this general 
Conſideration. Theſe frequent Neceſſities of 
mentioning the ſame Thing endanger Repeti- 
tions; but it ſhall be our Care to avoid them 
as much as poſſible. 


That the Owner may know to which of theſe 


two general Purpoſes Lime, or Manure in its 
own State, his Chalk is beſt ſuited, he muſt ex- 
amine its Nature. A ſmall Degree of Care 
will diſcover this; for in general, he will find 
the hard and ſtony Chalks are fit for Lime; and 
the ſoft and marley ones for Manure. in their 
natural Form: I fay in their natural Form, be- 


cauſe the hardeſt of them when Tg 10 


Lime, ſerve alſo for Manure. 8 
Theſe are Artieles no farther to be confider'd 
in their Place :- and the preſent Chapter will be 
the ſhorter, becauſe of the Neceſſity of m—_— 
largely of the Subject elſewhere.  - + 
Whiting, which is of ſo many Uſes in the 
common Affairs of Life, is made from Chalk. 


| It is no other indeed than Chalk broke from 
its hard and firm Nature, and reduced to a fine 


| Powder like Flower, which having been ſuſpend- 


ed in Water, forms itſelf into Cakes as that 


Water dties away; and is fit for the Uſe of the 
White-waſher and others. 

Chalk is alſo valuable on Accent of i its Qua- 
lities as a Medicine. They find in Chalk Pits 


certain roundiſh ſhelly Subſtances, which ther 


call Chalk Eggs. Theſe are hollow, and full of 
a 2 as fine as Whiting, and altogether like 

The Curious ſay theſe Shells once belong'd 
5 the Sea Eggs, or Sea Urchins, as they are 


called, a Sort of Shell Fiſh common enough on 


our Shores; and that they have been petrified 


and filled thus wth fine Chalk ever ſince Noa 5 


Nod. 


Lhhave been told that the Chymiſts nigh Apd. 
thecaries uſe Chalk: oftener than they ſhould: 
and that thoſe white Cakes that are ſet up in 
Glaſſes at their Windows in Lonpon, with the 


Name of Pearls, and the like, are only Chalk. 
They look very like little Whiting Balls: very 
probably they ate no other. How far this De- 
ceit! is prejudicial to the Healthsidnd- Lives of 
thoſe: that take them, I ſhall not enquire ; not 
being Wing to Kt an I do not under. 
ſtand. Mist TR VIGO 7103 ie of 


 Thipater very lr is Kine made d- 
px Counties, who have the Chalk: lying juft 
under: Ground, or in the” Cliffs, ſo that they 


have nothing to do but to tear it down and uſt 
it. In many other Counties where they haue a8 
much Neceſſity ſor it, it lies at great Deptlis- 


la ſome of theſe Places they' dig Wells for it, 
there being no Water till they comme te a great 
I Depth, fo that 'they take up a vaſt deal 'withe 
out” 
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out Diſturbance. In other Counties I 1 ſeen 
them digging for it as they do in Mines, and 
drawing it up in Buckets : in ſuch Places it bears 
a Price... 


They have a very ingenious Method in ſome. 
Parts of KMT, of getting down their Chalk 
where it is in the Cliffs, or on the Sides of 


Hills, which is well worth practiſing in all o- 
ther Parts where this Commodity lies in a like 


Situation. In the firſt Place, they undermine a 


1 Parcel of Chalk to a little Depth at the Bottom. 
| 1 When this is done, they go to the Top and cut 
[| 2 ſmall Trench along, as far from the Edge as the 
| Depth of the undermining : they fill this Trench 
1 with Water in the Evening, and the Effect is, 
= that a great Flake of Chalk of two Foot or 
it more in Thickneſs, and 'of the whole Breadth of 
{0-1 the Pit falls off before Morning. This does beft 
it in the hard and ſtony Chalks. 
3 We hear of two other Kinds of Chalk a- 
j| mong the Painters, the one called black Chalk, 
it. ind the other red Chalk. It might be ſuppos'd 
| f j that theſe were common Chalks ting'd to thoſe 
jt Þ Colours, but that is not the Caſe : they are 
4444 altogether different Subſtances, and are found 
1 not in great Beds, but in Lumps: where they 
| happen to be thrown up in diging, they are | 
; worth ſaving ; but there is no knowing where 
1 Hitherto we * been conſidering thoſe Sub- | 
1 ſtances which frequently make the Foundation 
4 of Soils, as they are uſeful to other Purpoſes 
1 beſide thoſe of Huſbandry. We have in this 
. Light gone through five of theſe : there remains 
1 I j one more, that is, Mould; but as - the natural | 
19! and immediate Uſe of that i is for Huſbandry, 'it 
op wauld be idle to conſider it in other Lights. 
i It will be proper therefore that we now ad- 
1 vance to certain other Subſtances, which the 
i! Owner may find either by Accident, or by his 
i} Dae MIRO 
4 —— if | £9 Ils 
1 eee 000000000006 
* | of Fuller: Birth. #51012 ae 
i} 4T weak be fatural io this Place to give the 
17 Preference over all other Things here to be 
1 treated of, to Marle: as it is more frequent than 
FI the-others, more abundant in Quantity wherever 
1 found, and more generally uſefut; but that will 
14 come into Conſideration in another Place, under 
35 the Article of Manures: and to avoid any Re- 
1 petition, nothing ſhall be-faid of it here. 1 
ſhall therefore proceed to treat of Fullers 
1 Earth; a Commodity of Value, and of the utmoſt 
i Importance in that great Article our Woollen 
Manufactory. It is not only an Advantage to 


a e ee hams, ane on Sha But 
to the Cauntry. „„ ˖ 44474 
1 Fulle Earth is e e 


Parts of this Kingdom: but wheręſoever it is 


. found the Proſit is very great. The. Nation is 
at this Time in 2 Manner ſupplied from a-few 

Pits in BzprozpSHIRE ;, but I have more than 

ane met + with 9 re ee i "ow 


" WF 


1% a Proſpect. 2 


In the firſt Place, let thoſe who may reap 
the Advantage of it, know perfectly what it is. 
Fullers Earth is a genuine Marle, and is the. 
fineſt of all the known Kinds, If the Price 
would allow, doubtleſs it would exceed all other 
Sorts in the Improvement of Land; none is fo 
pure and free from Admixture, none is ſo ſoft 
and mellow; and as to its breaking with the 
Weather, we know very well that it falls to Powder 
in a few Moments by the Effect of Water. 


Tho' Fullers Earth will never be uſed as a 
Manure, yet even the Knowledge of it is not 
without its Uſe: : for foul and coarſe Fullers 
Earth is found in Places where the fine and pure 
is not; and the Owner will now know how to 
value it. b 

J mention'd the Bocxtnon aan Farmer's 
dreſſing his Ground with Gravel. I have in 
many Places found a coarſe Kind of Fullers 


guiſh'd any of it in the Parcels of Gravel I 
law there; but if there were any Quantity of 
it as there might be in other Depths of the Gravel 
Pit, we ſee the Fertility in part accounted for on 
this Principle. I thought at that Time. this 
Farmer deſerved particular Praiſe for doing 
what ſo few of his Profeſſion ever will, and 
eſpecially of the one ones, that is, ws a new 
Method. 


Earth found in Gravel Pits is this. There 
often lie among the Gravel in different Coun- 
ties, Lumps as big as one's Fiſt, or of half that 
_Bignefs, of a greyiſh coarſe earthy Subſtance. 
Sometimes I have ſeen theſe lie irregularly, and 
in ſome Places I have ſeen a Streak of them in 
| the Side of the Pit run perpendicular; though 
feldom in an exact ſtrait Line from the Top of 
| the Bed of Gravel down as far as the Workmen 
P 

This coarſe Earth when entiintd, contains 
uſually a ſharp Sand, and ſome Clay, but it has 
a ſoapy Softneſs withal, that to a Perſon uſed to 
handle Fullers Earth, will be ce to 5 orig” that 
into his Mind. - 

I I have put theſe Lads many Times into 
Water; where they break almoſt directly, and 
they form three Settlements. At the Bottom 
there lies a ſharp Sand, over that is a thin Set- 
tlement of yellow or brown Clay, and at the Top 
of theſe a looſe Covering of an Olive colour'd 


light, crumbly and moulding Matter, which is 


perfectly the ſame with Fullers Earth when broke 
in Water. If the whole be ſhook or ſtir'd toge- 
ther ever ſo often, the Settlement always divides 
itſelf into three Parts in this Manner. 

Now I am ſure from many Trials, that this 
upper Settlement, which , looks, ſo like Fullers 
Earth in a State of Wetneſs, is Fullers Earth in 
Reality; upon this it will be wh while to 
make ſome Obſervations, 

In the firſt Place, where ſhould any Thing 
be expected to be found pure and entire, but 
where we already ſee it in a more imperfect State. 
Therefore in whatever Lands theſe Lumps ſhall 
be found, it would be well to look heedfully 


direct a better Search Der 


_— 4 31 238117 S 


Earth in Gravel Pits: I cannot fay I diftin- | 


Wbzt 1 mean by a coarſe Kind of 'Fulters 


all over chem for more and finer; in order to 


Secondly, 
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Saevadly; where there ar Beals of any Kind 
'@ Earth pure at ſome Depth, we ſee the ſame 
Things in a fouler State towards the Surface: 


thus clayey Soils generally lie over Beds of 


pure Clay; theſe Soils being no other than the 
ſame Clay which will be found pure at a greater 
Depth, mix'd with other Earths near the Sur= | 
face : and it-is the ſame of the others. 
Therefore when we find this foul Kind of 
Fullers Earth near the Surface of the Ground in 
Gravel Pits, it is very reaſonable to believe as | 
ſame Subſtance may be found altogether pure 
and entire, deeper down. 
I would not adviſe for. this Reaſon, the diging 
in Search of Fullers Earth wherever ſome of theſe 
Lumps ſhall be found, becauſe that would be a 
random Search : ſuch Marks of valuable Things 
under Ground, being, often. ſcatter d to a great 
Diſtance about the Surface. But when the Owner 
of a Piece of Land ſees one of thefe Veins I 
have ſpoken of, running ſtrait. down a Gravel 
Pit to the Depth of the diging; I think it would 
be worth while to venture ſome Expence in fol-- 
lowing it deeper; and ſeeing in what it ends. 
The Miners often trace a Vein of Ore in this 
Manner through the hardeſt Rock, from the 
Thickneſs of a Thread till it enlarges into a 
great Body; why ſhould not the ſame Succeſs 
attend ſuch a Trial here. 
I remember once to have ſeen i in a Gravel Pit 
upon my own Land, a Vein of fine Mould thus 
running ſtrait down among the Stones. This did 


not begin ſmall - and increaſe in Bigneſs; on the | | - 
contrary, it was wideſt at the Top or Surface of | 


the Ground, and grew ſmaller all the Way. I 


had ſeen theſe before in other Places where I . 


had no Right to dig; but here I order'd it to 
be follow'd. At about thirteen Foot it termi- 
nated in a thick Bed of Garden Mould. The 
whole Deſcent ſeem'd to have been a Kind of 
Funnel, through which this Mould ran into the 
hollow underneath, filling it up, and forming a 
Layer of Mould, a Thong! "wy unuſual at chi 
Depth. Wy 

I mention this to ſhew baud well fuck a vein 
of Fullers Earth, if one ſhould be met with, 
would be worth following. We know nothing | 
of. the Ways by which People were led to the | 
Knowledge of thoſe Beds that have ſo long been 
dug for Fullers Earth: eee it was in 1 ſome | 


ſuch Manner. 2211 92 
Of this IL am ſure, that! if as _ or | 


Qmner- would frequently follow the Plow: and | 


the Spade with. his Eye, he would find ar 4 


Vvepragfe wen ot ai 21 28 ntl ar. 7 80 
4iThis.: is aglall the Raifoliowe asc ex- 
pect Fuller Earth in ocher Places, beſide thoſe 
where it is at preſent dug 
At Wæxdom in Nee enen is | 
beund in- many Pits, an Eurth of an irfegülar 
and mixt Colour, yellowiſi in ſome Places, well 
bluiſh in others. This breaks in Water" ju like 
Fullers Path, and takes Spots out of Cleiths; 
as the People every Day experiende It 18 flor 
Altogether 


| pure, nor does it ſcem of! quits 1d 
ſeouring che penetrating a Nature as Fullers 


Earth: but;it games very mcar it, and ſerves in 


8 2s-Fie-far-ordintity-Purpoſes, Ine ad 
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make green; Theſe dingy Bande therefore would 
\ probably when mix'd, make an olive Colour; 
and if pure; would more reſemble Fullers Earth. 
This is not the only Place where I have ſeen this 
foul and half. mixed Earth: is it not very pro- 
bable that the ſame Earth more pure and better 
blended is to be found a little deeper. Such a 
one would be right F ullers Earth 3 but ane 
be det RE f 

Dr. Pror in his dra! Hiſtor of STar- 
FORDS8IRE, ſays; That near STATFOLD in that 
County, he had met with Fullers Earth very 
much like that of Woozorn in BEDrORDSHIRE, 


Maſſes of this lie near the Surface, who wilt 
doubt but there are more at greater Depths. 

Probably there are Beds of it there, and in the 
other Places I have mention'd, and there only 
' wants Induſtry and _ 60' open the bod f to a 

F ortune. 

I I would adviſe the Land Owner FY Farmer 

for the future, to make themſelves : well ac- 

quainted not only with Fullers Earth, but the 
others to be named hereafter, by the Sight and 
Touch; that they may know when any Thing 
like them happens to be thrown up: I ſay any 

| Thing like them, for they are not to expect to 

find any of theſe Commodities pure and perfect 
when near the Surface: they can only expect 
coarſe Pieces there which may tempt them to ſeek 
farther; they are to expect no more than chis, for 
it is all Nature gives for their Information. 1 
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Of: is. an Farth uſed by Painters and 
dany other Artificers ; and is of \ very con- 
aderapie Value. Many f fine Kinds of j it are pro- 
duced in Exc LAYD, and that in very large 
rd 111 Is 35 Eſtate to the Owner where 
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- Othre"is of oy [Kinds the two Lothar 
are yellow and red. eat deal of the yellow 
Ochre i converted ines red by ps for all 


Fire: but beſſde this,” there is natural 
chre in Abundance- 0k 38 gti 8 a 

heide theſe two principal Kinds Uſed 5 0 
| Painters, "of each of whe thee ar are veral Syb- 
| chere ate tg others Uſed, 1 
in ſore Pakts of the 35 om, and, f = ſow well 
| _ a8 they defery 0. be: 

ac rl and an 5 Velba in 
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but in little Quantity. Now if ſome broken 


yellow Ochre grows red on being Lf the 
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they are che leſt valuable Kinds. Ochre in its 
proper Condition, is light, brittle, duſty, and 
fine between the Fun nd fuck un all choſe 


I have named, 
As to the yellow Ochre, which is the moſt | 


univerſal Commodity, that is dug principally on | 
Snorovzx Hits near OxrorD: not only all 
ENGLAND, but all Euxops is in a Manner ſup- | 
plied from this Spot z but the Owner of a Piece 
of Land where Ochre ſhall be found, needs not 


for this neglect digging it. For tho People are 5655 
principally ſupplied from Oxroapstink with it ; | 2 1 


a great deal is ſent to Lonpow from other 
Places z and wherever it ſhall be found, a Mar- 
ket may be had for it. 

The ingenious Durcn have a great deal of | 
our Ochre from QxroxpamRE, which they part- 
ly uſe for their own Purpoſes, and partly ſend 
over to us again after they have manag d it dif- 
ferent Ways, under the Name of foreign, 

Yellow Ochre uſually lies under Beds of Clay 
and Sand: but it generally diſcovers itſelf by | 
Lumps lodg'd here and there among thoſe Beds : 


ſo that when ſuch are found among Clay or | 
Sand, of a good Colour, and in any Quantity, 


it is worth while to be * ſome Pains and Caſt 
to ſee farther. 

The yellow Ochre is divided into two Kinds 
in theſe Pits, one called Stone Ochre, and the 
other Clay Ochre; one is ready for Uſe juſt as 
it is dug, being naturally pure and fine; but the 
other is foul and irregularly colour d; ſo that 
they ſoak it in Water ee ws * 
then beat it into Cakes. 

In many Places yellow Ochre is fund in ** 
tle Lumps among Gravel, and of different Co- 
lours. They pick ſuch up in BevrorDSHIRE and 
other Counties, and the Glovers uſe it. I have 
often ſeen. this of fine Colours. 3 

In NorTHAMPTONSHIRE, and ny” hes | 
Cones they have grey or aſb-colour'd Ochre; 

the purple is not ſo common, but they find it in 
the firſt mention d County. Particularly in à Pit 
at Tuinobox, there is a thin Stratum of i it. Tis 

LY LOS r 


what is called Perſian * and — 
Oil as I have tried many Times. 


| 


0 


: 
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It is not difficult to make @ gueſs where O. 
chre is under the other Beds, by theſe Token it | 
gixes of iticlf nearer the Surfaces ; and tis often 
worth the purſuing at ſome Expence. Bur it is, | 


ou the Want of attending is del Mark, 


au dug in ES; 2 whence 
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| be cut in it. 


e | and the reſt of thoſe valuable Barths' that are 


it is ſent to Lowpon, and to other Parts of the 
Kingdom, where ſo large a Quantity of it is 
us d, that tho it ſells at a ſmall Price, the Value 
is upon the whole very conſiderable. | 

Beſide the common Uſe in marking of Sheep, 
this Earth is put to many others among the 
Colourmen, being the Foundation of a great 
. of thoſe ee that 0 for large 
Wo 


CHAP. VII. 
Of 1 Peat. 


FAT, er n e n eng bs fits Places: 

Turf, is a very particular Subſtance. It is 
fuciently known by Sight in the Places where 
it is burnt, for it is the common Fuel of many 
Counties; but I have found many even in 
| thoſe Places flrangely ignorant of its Nature: and 
thoſe in remote Counties very little acquainted 
with it more than by Name. 

It is not much a wonder that thoſe who he- 
ver ſaw Peat except in the dry State, ſhould be 
ignorant of its Origin. It then is of conſide- 
rable Hardneſs in many Kinds; but the moſt. 
ſolid Peat cuts eaſily with a Spade in the dig- 
ing, being ſoft and tender there, though it get 
Firmneſs in drying. MATE 

Pear, or as it may be called Peat Earth, di- 
ſtinguiſhing that which lies on the Ground from 
that which is dug, conſiſts of a bituminous Mat- 
ter, full of various Parts of Plants. For this 
Reaſon when cut up and dry'd, it readily takes 
Fire, and burns very freely. © 

It is of two Kinds. The one is taken from 
the Tops, the Sides, or the Bottoms of Hills; 
the other is dug up in a level Country. The 
' Peat of Lancasmine is of the firſt Kind; and 
that of the Fens, as of LincoLnamae, and the 
like Places is of the other. They differ in Co. 
lour, that of the hilly Countries being pale; 
and alſo in Conſiſtence, as it is ſomewhat ſofter. 
The Peat of the Fens being compact, of a deep 
| blackiſh-brown, the other W looſer, oy of 
a paler Rue. 

Theſe are but trivial Differences, and in alt 
| other Reſpects they are perfe@tly alike. The 
2 Matter is the ſame in both, and 
; the Parts and Remains of Plants are of the ſame 
Kind, and preſerved in a like Manner. 

It is in many Places of eee to 
che Owner of Land, to know whother Peat may 
This, as it lies ſo near the Sur- 
| face, and as the Soil about it uſually fo eafily diſ- 
covers; is not ſo often over Jook!d as Ochres; 


| | bidden-at greater Depths ; yet L huve ſeen where 
| 2. est deal has been loſt by nat ancading to 
theſe obyious Diſcoveries of Nawve, / 77 ' 
„ A choſe | therefore who dive in Places 
where Peat is at all likely 20: be found, ac- 
aint themſelves with its Nature, with the 
Mazks of dhe Soil: chat contains itt and vun 
izs Value, That chey may judge whers' it | 


lodged, and whether worth taking up: 1 
The Fen Lands are che Places wre Prat is 
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laid under all n Soils. game Parts of the 

Fens in the Iſle of El v, in LincoinsHire, and 

NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE, afford it in great Plenty 

and Perfection. Other Parts of the ſame Fens 
none at all. Very frequently the Farmer lights 
on it in digging his Ditches, which are the 
common Fence in that Country.: and then the 
Peat very well pays for all the Labour ow dig- - 

in 

The right Peat Earth is a light ſpungy rough. 
Subſtance of a blackiſh, or a darker, or lighter 
brown Colour. It is full of fibrous Roots of 
Plants, together with flaggy Leaves, and hollow | 
Stalks like Reeds; and has oftgn many other 
Parts of Plants in it. Theſe Vegetable Matters 
are ſo abundant in the Peat Earth, that it ſeems | 
as it were.compos'd of them. 

It lies at fmall Depths in the Earth, but never 
on the Surface of it, as ſome from the Name 
Turf have been idly led ta imagine. 

It never lies immediately under the Turf of 
Sward, but always has a greater or leſſer Depth 
of the Soil between. This Soil is commonly the 
black moory Land, or pure Mould of the Fens ; 
and this is ſo unlike in its Nature to the Peat 
itſelf, that if it be taken up with it, as is ſome- 
times done in the Cutting, and Peat he laid to 
dry with a Quantity of the Mould upon them, it | 
always falls off. 

Good Peat Earth, as it lies in the Ground, 
cuts ſoft and eaſy, fo. that they farm it into 
Shape as they dig it. When dry'd, the Peat 
are tough and firm, they are not eaſily broken, 
and the bituminous Part between the Stalks and 
leafy Remains of Plants is very hard, and 5 
5 X broken, looks {ragoth and Sen like 

ite | 

The blacker the Feat i is, che better it is al- 
ways reckon'd : *tis for char Reaſon the Peat of 
the Fen Lands is preferr'd to that of hilly Coun- 
tries. When it is of @ pale brown, or rediſh and 
ſoft, it does not burn ſo well. Sometimes there 
i Cay or other Earth among it, ng den i 
of very little Value. 

It is uſed as the common Fulng i in Fey 
Countries, and burns agreeably enough : it has 
ſome Smell ; but that is accounted wholſome. 

Peat is juſt of a contrary Nature to Manure. 
When the Surface of it is laid bare, nothing 
grows on it, except ſometimes a few Ruſhes ; 
and when the Soil that lies over it is plowed, the 
Farmers take Care never to cut upon the Turf 
or Peat if it lie ſhallow ; for they affirm from 


Experience,, that its Mixture with the Soil ren- 
ders it barren. 


A ſoft ſpungy Soil; ſhaking as it is trod, vered with coarſe G 


with a good black Mould under the Turf, is the 
Mark of Peat Earth underneath. Not that it is 
always in ſuch Lands, but chat is its uſual Si- 
tuation. | 

It is found from a Foot to four or five under 
the Surface, and often the Moor or Bed of it 
is of conſiderable Thickneſs. It retains wet a 
long Time, and therefore is ſo eaſy to cut in 
the Bed; for when dry it becomes hard and « 
m before obſerved. | 

The beſt Seaſon for cutting Peat is April and 
May : and the Peat muſt be cut larger than they | 


are expected to be when dry, for they com- 


— — 


| two or three Feet at fartheſt, into Peat, 


bay rike one fourth Part in the drying. 
The uſual Situation of Peat is this; firſt there 
is a heavy thick Sod, that gives Way under the 
Feet; then a moiſt black movry Soil, of a 
Foot or more in depth; then comes the Peat, 
which is two, three 'or mote Feet in depth 
and under this is a Bed of Clay. 
This is the Reaſon the Peat keeps ſo moiſt in 
| the Pit. The black light Soil lets Wet eaſily 
through; and it freely penetrates the Peat, but 
the Clay at Bottom ſtops it, ſo it ſwells, grows 


ſpungy, and lifts up the Soil, making it ſhake 
and give Way on treading. 


coarſe and harſn; and where the Peat Moor is 
thickeſt, there the Graſs is always worſt. Where 


this Moor or Bed of Peat is very thick, as it 


will be in ſome Places five Foot or more, they 
don't cut the whole but only the upper Part, 
The 
under Part is uſually in theſe thick Beds too 
moiſt for Uſe. 

In ſome Places there is a Bed of Sand inſtead 
of a Bed of Clay under the Peat Moor; but 
this is nat ſo common, nor is the Peat ufually ſo 


| gaod where this js the Caſe, as where Wars 16h 


firm Clay. 

In the Fens they have two other Sorts of 
Fuel of the Peat Kind, but inferior in Value, 
the one they call Seſs, and the other Hods. 

The Seſs js cut from the upper Part of the 


Earth, with little of the black Bitumen in it, 


Part of the Peat Bed; but it is not every Peat 
Bed that affards either. The Seſs only lies on 
the drier Moors; and the Hods, which ſtink in 
burning, come from: the moiſt Bottoms of thick 
Beds. 

Fhis Bed of mird Matter, partly bituminous 
and partly vegetable, which forms the Peat, hag 
beep ſuppos d owing to the Sediments of great 
Floods, which have remain'd a long Time upon 


fuminous Matter; like Pitch, does not ſettle 
| from Floods: beſide the ſame Matter is found 
in the ſame Form impacted with Roots, and 
making regular Beds of Peat Earth at the Tops 


that can never have been overflow'd. 
From this I mean to encourage the Farmer, 
not to. ſuppoſe Peat is to be found only in one 
Situation z but wherever he finds a w_ of 
Ground that ſhakes under his Feet, and is co- 
by : 2 * has 4 black 
Mould-under the Sward, to dig a Foot or two, 


that Depth. 
Ir is a Fuel very well worth uſing wherever it 


ther: it is cheaper than any, and its Aſhes are 


it is of all Things the moſt an Enemy to Ferti- 
lity. 


Fire a great while; a Piece of it lighted at one 
End, and diped in Water at the other, will 
keep fire all Day. 


The Graſs over the Peat Moors is uſually | 


Beds of Peat. It conſiſts of a light brittle 


but with the Parts of Plants in the ſame Manner 
as the other. The Hods are cut out of the loweſt 


the low Lands; but chat is not the Caſe; Bi- 


of Hills and on their Sides; and theſe ate Places 


and fee whether he do not find Peat Earth at | 


can be had, it heats Ovens better than any o- 


valuable as Manure, though in its natural State 


| One fingular Uſe of Peat is the keeping an 
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gined. I would, therefore have him who can 


Such. for this valuable Commodity more gene- 


or he did not underſtand him, I cannot ſay, but 
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mical HOWS : 9 1 if it were 2 uni- 
verſally, would be called for more than is ima- | 


dig it, not be negligent becauſe it is 0 | 
or. commonly us'd about the Place. IO 
dig and dry it, and he will ſoon find Buyers. 

What may tempt the Owner of Land to 


rally than is done at preſent, is, That I can aſ- 
ſure him from my own Experience, that other 
Places beſide Hills and Fens afford it. I have 
ſeen it cut through. in many Meadows, when 
they were only diging the Trenches to drain 
them; and no-hody regarded it. At Mzaxs | 
AsnBy in NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, and at GRAF- 
ro UNDERwoop in the ſame County, they dig 

excellent Peat, though quite out of the Fens, 
* far enough from the Hills: it lies at about 
fifteen Inches under the Sward, with a rich 
black Mould between; and runs to a great 
Depth. The only Mark of its being in theſe 
Paſtures, is à little Unfirmneſs of the Ground, 
and this may lead the Owner of Land to ſeek 
for it in many Places, where the Situation does 


not naturally, at leaſt according to the common 


a. hs 2 * 


: 


like the Seſs daß deſcrib'd, ae worſe. 
Theſe wet Places are always cover'd with a Turf 
that is very full of Roots, but there is none of 
the bituminous Matter. So that this is not Peat, 
but quite another Thing: [neither was there upon 
Trial found any Pear CO at the many of 

1t is . 1 here v warn tie Perſon oho ſhall 
find Peat on his Land of another Error. It is 
commonly ſuppoſed the Peat Earth grows: but 
this is a Miſtake. When he has once cut up the 
Quantity any Place yields, he muſt not expect 
any more for ever. 


In LixcoLnsmes where they tis . Quan- 
tities, when they have cleared one Dike as they 
call it, they open another: and they throw into 


| the firſt the Turf and Mould out of the other. 


It is pretended this will yield more Peat in 
| twenty Years, but I have ſeen it try'd after 
twenty five or thirty Years, according to good 
Authority, and without the leaſt Succeſs, when 
| the Pear =o is once dug up it never is re- 
newed. 

* The curing of Peat is a Thing of no great 
| Difficulty, they are cut in the firſt Summer 


Opinion, make it expected. | | Months in the' Shape of large Bricks, and are 
At the ſame Time that I recommend the laid ſingly upon the Earth to dry. They are 


of the right Peat in Places where it 


has not before been found, it is proper I cau- 
tion the Undertaker againſt uſing his Labour 
upon a wrong Sort, which has been lately try'd 
in ſome Places. I don't know whether it was 
from Ignorance of what Pear truly is, or from a 
Suppoſition that Turf, or the outer Covering of 
boggy Land would do as well: but Thous 
RenoLLs my Neighbour: cut the upper Turf of 
a boggy Ground into long ſquare Pieces like 
Peat, and dry'd them for burning. He told 
me, when I repreſented the Folly of this Project, 

that nenn 


bono el 
„ eee told ike wid falle 


the Event was what might be expected: the 


very ſoft when firſt dug, but they ſoon loſe 
part of their Moiſture, and harden in Propor- 
tion. They are to be turn'd twice or three 
Times while they lie ſingle, and after they have 


piled up in Heaps like a Wheelright” s F elleys, 
with Spaces for the Air to blow in between: 
in this Manner they get thoroughly dry, and are 
fitted for the Fire. 

The Huſbandman muſt keep in Mind the 
Difference between Pear, and the common Turf 
of the Ground, not only for Fuel, but as us'd 
for Manure* for as the Peat is much ſuperior to 
any Kind of upper Turf for Firing, ſo on the 
other hand, the upper Turf of moory Ground 
is better for burning to Aſhes for Manure than 
Feat. i Aa 
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In TWO PARTS. 


of MANURES. 


4 of NATURAL 8 


Cu Ap. 
1. Of the Nature of Marte. 


2. Of the ſeveral Kinds of pure, or am 


- Marles. 
3. Of the ſeveral Kinds of impure or ind Marles. 
4+ Of certain Marles found in particular Counties. 
5. Of ſeeking for Marle. 
6. Of ſuiting the Marle to the Land. 
7. Of the Manner of ufing Marle. 
8. Of the vaſt Fertility of marled Lands. 
9. Of the Uſe of Mud as a Manure, 
10. Of the Uſe of Clay as @ Manure. 
11. Of the Uſe of Loam as a Manure. 
12. Of the Uſe of Sand as a Manure. 
13. Of the Uſe of Gravel as a Manure. 
14. Of the Uſe of Stone as a Manure. 
I5.-Of the Uſe of Chalk as a Manure. 
16. Of the Uſe of Salt as a Manure. © 
17. Of the Uſe of Sea-Weeds as a Manure. / 
18. Of the Uſe of Sea Shells, and their Youn, as 
Manure. | 
19. Of Parts of Trees and Plants, uſed as e 
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The INTRODUCTION. 
Of en in general, , 50 


FTER a 1 Conſideration of | 
che Soil, both with reſpect to its Cul- | 
tivation and other Uſes ; it is proper 

ve lead the Farmer: to the Under - 
ſtanding of Manures, by which the Improve- 


ments of Cultivation are in a great Meaſure 
No 4+ 
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21. Of Dung in general as Manure.” 
2. Of Horſe-Dung in general. i 


wy Of Horſe-Dung uſed fingly . = * 


24. Of Horſe- Dung made into Compoſt. Du 21 


25. of the laying on of Dung. - 525 n 


26. Of the Virtue and Quantity of Horſe Mary. d 


27. Of Com Dung. al 18 
28. Of Sheeps Dag... 4 

.29. Of Hogs Dung, © k + bowot 21 ai 2999 
30. Of Pigeons Dung. tl 9129097 U 20 


31. Of the Dung of Poultry.” n 


35. of Lime, its Materials, and Manner rug 


36. y the Manner of dg Lins ano Manure, 25 
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besch. abort bs tichng che Land by che 


| Plow,” and the altering and e enriching it by theſe 
Dreſſings, being the two Articles on which ll“ 
the Amendment of 2 Soil depend. 

The Buſineſs of the ſübcecdihtg Bock is #0" 
treat of Manures; and that not flighelp or im- 
perfectly. Care ſfiall be taken tö draw togetlier 
the whole Number of theſe ;/ to arrange chen! 
naturally, and preſent” them one By one beſere 
che eye of him lis to uſe chem. Vi e ad: 
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Nor ſhall we be content with informing him - 
of the Effect each has upon that Kind of Land 
to which it is ſuited; burthe-ſhall know how ix 


all to his Memory. RS 

ener Nin tbe: Per Pure of.che | 
Work : „dere ſenſible that the Undertaking is | 
large,” as well as difficult; but we have been | 
favoured with ſo many Communications upon | 
the Subjef, that ve hope in ſome Degree, to 
proportion the Execution to che Deſign. 1 

In treating on the ſeveral Manures, many 
muſt be call'd up again which have been nam'd 
already; but we hope che Caution that has been 
uſed in methodizing the Papers, will prevent 


tedious or needleſs Repetitions. er pp 
| In the Arrangement of theſe, ſeveral Articles, 


we ſhall firſt make a general Divifton into the 
natural and artificial Manures : among which, 


| Kinds would have appear'd as ſtrange to an 
earlier Practitioner in Huſbandry, as * Inven- 
tion of many of the others. « | 
In treating of the Uſes of the Gated Kinds, 
| and. their proper Application, we ſhall throw 
aſide Theory and Comjecture, building all upon 
| Experience, If the Farmer be not perfectly 
inſtructed as to the particular Kinds of Lands 
which demand particular Dreſſings, it wou'd 
have been better for A if thoſe Mundes had 
never been invented. 

A Soil may be ab Sag worſe aa it natu- 


| rally is by bad Management; as certainly as it 


may be improved by good: but as we ſhall 
inſert nothing here but what is ſupported by 
repeated Experience, we wiſh the Farmer to 
prove ſo much his own Friend, as to give what 
may appear ever ſo new to him, if it ſuit his 
Purpoſe, a fair Trial. | 


the Uſe now made of ſome of the natural | 
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of the Nature of Marle. 


treating of the natural Manures, tis fit we. 
begin with the moſt conſiderable, which is. 
Marle. It is indeed in all-Reſpe&ts ſuperior to 
the Generality of the others: it ſuits many diffe- 
rent Kinds of Lands; r 
are laſting, | 

Marle is a Treaſure to FA” ang whereſo-. 

ever it is found; and there is no Country in the 
World where there is more of it than in Enc- 
LAND : yet there are few Places in which it is 
known to lie. The Induſtry of thoſe who deal 
in Huſbandry has not been in any Thing fo 
lack, as in the Searching after this- zakeable. 
Commodity. 
We ſhall endeavour to awaken them to a 
Senſe of their Intereſt, by ſhewing its Value: and 
to aſſiſt them in the Search after it we ſhall en- 
deavour to make it known to them by Sight and 
Feeling in its ſeveral Appearances, , for theſe 
differ greatly. After this, to prevent Miſtakes in 
the Application, the ſeveral Kinds of Matle thall 
be diſtinguiſh'd, and the particular Kind of Land 
ſhewn, to which each properly belongs. 

Tn looking into what has been formerly | 
known concerning the Marles, one is ſhocked 
to ſee that Fluſbandry. has declined. in this ma- 
terial. Reſpect in Eura. Our Anceſtors. 
two D e 


3 end deem, much better, ace. 


quainted_ with their Nature, and, Qualiciens aden 
2 — © 9117 
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We. ſee what Treaſures Marle Pits at this 
ime prove where they are open'd, and what 
33 the Land has from that Dreſſing. 


and make that Benefit univerſal, 
In order to the Huſbandman's finding Marles 
upon his Land, he muſt firſt have ſome Know- 
ledge of them. The very fineſt Kinds have 
often been thrown up accidentally- in digging 
on other Occaſions, and no one has known 
them. The Fields have. languiſhed for want of 
what they contain'd in their own Bowels thro” 
the Ignorance of their Owner. 

Marle is of ſeveral Kinds, and differs greatly 
in Appearance; but to him who will carry a 
general Knowledge of it in his Head, it may ig 
always known in whatever Form. 

Marle, like other Earths, may be pure or 
foul : for thoſe Beds of Matter which lie in the 
Earth are ſubje& to Mixtures as well as thoſe 
on the Surface, tho' not ſo frequently: and the 
deeper Marle lies, uſually the purer it is. | 
We mall firſt then divide the Marles into two 
Kinds, the pure and the mixt. The pure Marles 
all agree in their Texture; their Difference be- 
ing only in the . of Hardneſs, wa | in the 
Colour. 

Pure Marle is a Wann not 1 Fullers 
Earth. It is ſoft and fatty to the Touch, it is 
not tough like Clay, nor duſty like Ochre, nor 
ſandy Hike Loam, but is of a tender fine Na- 
ture, unlike all other Sorts of Earths. 

When a Farmer finds a Piece of Earth of 
this Kind, whether it be thrown up in digging a 
Wen, or by whatever other Accident, let its 
Colour be what it will, he may depend upon 
it tis a Marle: In order to be more confirm d, 
let him throw: a Pier of it into Baſon of 
Water, and he will find it ſwell like Fullers 
Earth, and crumble in the Gen _ of it-- 
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ſelf to Pieces. This is a certain — 


The harder and more compact Kinds break 


flower, the ſoft and looſe ones quieker: ſome 


almoſt immediately. But in whatever Manner 


it happens, this join d to che others is à ſure 
Proof that the Earth under Examination is a 
Marle: and let him who has fallen by Chance 
upon a Piece of 15 ys in pong of woe Trea- 


ſure. | ; | foley 
FLY” i. . 


F the ſeveral Kinds of pure or unmixed 
Mares. 


F theſe pure Marles there are four princi- 
O pal Kinds, diſtinguiſh'd neee to _ 


Colours. 
A white, A nk; 


A yellow, - A blue; 


there is alſo a black, but it is leſs common. 
Theſe are to be diſtinguiſh'd under the Name 

of pure Marles of thoſe Colours; for there are 

of the foul and coarſer * of the ſame Co- 


lours. 


I have Experience on my Side in ang that 
theſe excellent Marles are all more common 
than is ſuppos'd. I have ſeen the blue Marle 


' thrown up in Buck1NGHAMSHIRE, and the red 


in Abundance in Waxwick$HIRE, as fine as the 
beſt in Susszx or KenT, And not very many 
Years ſince in WorcesTERSHIRE, as much white 


Marle was diſcovered among the Rubbiſh where 


they were ſinking after Salt Springs, as n 
a great Part of the Expence. | 

| In ſhort, though there are but a few Counties 
in which Marle has been found, and is in Uſe in 
EnGLanD, I believe there are very few where it 
may not be diſcovered; nor is _ Ong ſo wo. 
worth the Search. 

There are found in different Places Marles of 


theſe ſeveral Colours, varying in their Texture 


and Hardneſs ; but, in general, the white or 
whitiſh are the ſofteſt and lighteſt, and che blue 
are the firmeſt and heavieſt. 

For this Reaſon the white is generally uſed 
for Paſture Grounds, and the blue for Corn 
Lands. This is the general Practice in KenT 


and Susszx, where the Marles ate moſt fre- 
quent, and their Uſe is beſt underſtood'; the 


white being there almoſt. univerſally of a Þoofe 


crumbly Texture, and the blue of a more com: 
pact and firm. 


This Cuſtom however is not to be eſtablitrd rally ſome Report of their having been dug for 


into a Law to the Farmer. Tho' in thoſe Coun- | ſomething to manure the Landc. 


ties where they have Choice, they uſe the ſofteſt | 
Marles for Paſture, becauſe they diffolve the 


moſt freely; and the harder for plow'd Lands, | 


where they are more aſſiſted by Tillage. The 
Farmer, who has either of theſe Kinds, may | 


uſe it indifferently on both Occaſions, in this | 


Manner. | 
If it be che blue firm Kind; or any other of 


the compact Sorts, let him lay it upon his Corn | 


Land early in the Seaſon, that the Weather may 
mellow it before the laſt Plowing: if it be for 
Paſture Ground, let him in the fame manner lay | 


it on in Time, ſpreading it thin 22 If it be the 


white, or any other of. the looſe and (crumbly. 
| Kinds, it need not be laid on either till late, 
| becauſe it breaks and diſſolves cole as Toon as 
it is expos'd to the Weather. 1 9 0 

The Colour of Marle is no — Proof w 
its compact, or crumbly Nature; but, in 
| eral; the blue is firmeſt, the white ſofteſt, To 
the 'red and yellow a are of a ATTY Degree be- 
tween both. | 14100 

At ee * is FA Pariſh a Sam- 
LAk z, both in Oxrogps kin, there is dug a 
whitiſh Marle, of the fine crumbly Kind. It is 
uſed both on Corn Lands and Paſture Grounds 
with great Succeſs; and they lay it on at any 
time of the Year they pleaſe, for it melts into 
the Earth like Cream, almoſt as ſoon as it is 
ſpread. | 
In ſeveral Places in Warwicksniee I have 
ſeen a blue Marle, the ſame that is ſo much 
eſteemed in Susszx. This is at firſt as firm as 
Clay. This Kind ſhould be laid on Corn Lands 
at the Beginning of Winter, that it may be vr 
by the Froſts and Rains. 

I have mentioned that the Uſe of Marle was 
well known in Huſbandry in this Country in 
the Time of the Romans. There is alſo plain 
Proof that it has been uſed long ſince that alſo in 
many Places, where. the Farmers know nothing 


of it now.. A melancholy Proof that the Art of 


Huſbandry, which is ſo well worthy to be im- 
proved, has declined inſtead of e fo in the 
late Ages. 

As an . of this Uſe of Marle i in Places 


where though it is wanted, it is not employ'd 


at preſent, I may cite the common Report of 
the People of Nox THA TONSmTIRE. In Crick- 
FIELD in that County, there are a great many 
old Hollows, which they at this Time call Marle 
Pits or Marlow Pits, and fay were dag for 
Marle. In the Lordſhip of Winwics, in the 
ſame County, are many other ſuch Holes, all 
which the Country People have heard their Fa- 
thers ſay were dug for Marle to improve the 
Land: and old Deeds of Eſtates mention Mar- 


laria, or Marle Pits, as Articles of Ve upon | 


them. 
In the ſame Manner I have FO n almoſt all 


the Counties in ExclAnp, for I have viſited 


moſt of them to encreaſe theſe" Obſervations, 
one where or other in the Fields theſe old Delves, 
Pits or Hollows, they are now overgrown with 
Graſs; but in thoſe- Counties where* Matle is 
commonly uſed, they are always known to be 
old Marle Pits; and in others they have gene- 


This Practice, which has been ſo univerſal, T 
would fain have univerſal again 0 for 0 Ma- 
nure - whatſoever is fo advantageous. Let the 
Farmer mind well the Nature of his Maile, and 
| the Nature of his Soil, to ſee they ure ſuited to 
one another; and if his firſt Trial do not ſuc- 


| cred, let him not be diſneartetd ut that, but 


go on: he will not fall of Succeſi at Hiſt, 


They uſe Marles in many Parts of Bocxmo- : 


HAMSHIRE as frequeitly'as Dung in others; and 


yet in ſome Parts of che ſume Colinty the Far- 


mers ſeem not to know there is any ſuch Sub- 
ſtance in being. I was the 'Occaſion of 2 Far- 
* | | mer's 
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met's trying 
2 Fence. It as one of the pore Kinds, andras 


_ ſoft a8 Fullers Earth im the Hands: and it rum, 


bled in che ſame Manner in Water, and. graglled 


on being put in che Fire. E ſhewed him by cheſe 


4 other Marks, that it was u right Marle; 
put Whether he laid it on a wrong Soil, or in 
- whatever unſkilful Manner he manag' d it, when 
I next ſaw him, he reproach'd me for adviſing 
him to uſe it, and declard he would never try 
any Projects again. So difficult is it often to get 
theſe People to make any Attempt; ſo next co 
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7 the & end Kinds of impure. or mixed 
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HOSE wendy. _y are the richeſt had 
\ fineſt of the Marles: and as all Mixture 
| Gebetes their Value, among the other Kinds 
which I ſhall diſtinguiſh by the Name of impure 
or mix d Marles, the moſt impure are con- 
ſtantly of the leaſt Value. Theſe mix d Marles 
differ not only in Colour, but in their very 
Nature, according to the Subſtances which have 
got in among them. Their Colour is no gene- 
ral Mark of Diſtinction, but they may be very 
well arranged under ſeparate Heads, ny 
to the Subſtances. of which they partake. The 
being Sand, Clay, Loam or Stone, me may be 
conſider d as ; 
Sandy Marles, Lenny Marles, and 

- Clayey Marles, Stony Marles: 
And among theſe laſt are alſo to be compre- 
hended ſome which have at firſt the Hardneſs of 
a Stone from their own Nature and Compoſi- 
tion, ee a Particle or real Stone 
in them. 1 

Many Marte — 6 

and ſtony Matter, contain great Quantities of 
Sea Shells, which are preſerved in them in a 
ſingular Manner ; for inſtead of being petrify'd, 
or render d hard, they are made brittle, and 
ſeem as if they had been calcin d. Theſe Shells 
are far from, injuring the Marle in its improv- 
ing Quality; they, on the COBAIN are ound. 
gan that Virtue. 
There are of the ſeyeral Kinds of Marks of. 
y the beforemention'd Colours, but greyiſh 


re the. moſt. frequent. The! An 


aha are fitteſt for. ready Ute, for they break 
Pieges in the Hands cafier than any others; and 

the: ſooneſt} of any crumble with the Weather, | 
In = proper Application theſe may be accounted | 
af equal Value; with ay for on clayey Lands 
2 Sand which, is contain d. in. dem. 


1 1 Lan * Wt Phys Aoyrrcrs 


Theorem a 


I. in Value 


ge dest of 


of .the Ad from; zh 
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vill depend upon a proper Know- 


dt n 9 
&#S. at - * 


4 fed Matteofolind there:very: near. |; 
che Surfuce of the Ertl in.diggitig:a Bitoch for 


have for ſeveral Months appear'd like ſo many 


1 Þ 


is | 
+} . 


. * o 4 
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ir N f an 
Faure, and their Uſe on 2 right, |; 
A r Fy 7 


jy On and. "OTE are terer to cher = 
erg but on ſome; Lands the former are prefers 
zahle to: thoſg Nhich gre more pure: and amonglt 
| he, ſtoney Kinds there, are ſome, and they even 
of, the hardeſt, which when properly mellow d 
| by the Weather, are inferior to none in Rich- 
+ nels. - 2 have ſeen. ſome of theſe that a large 
f Hammer would make no Impreſſion upon when 
firſt dug up, but that with Froſt, Rain and 
Sun-ſhine, have in hes Months Time crumbled 
away to Powder. * 

Some of theſe 1 bo ſeen which Shar broke” 
with great Labour, and laid upon the Lands, 


ts 


> 


Stones ſcatter d over the Fields, and ſeem'd to 
damage rather than improve them: but after 
one Winter there has not been a Piece of any 
one of the Lumps ſo big as a Nutmeg to be 
found; and the Land has been kept in Heart 
cight or ten Years by that ſingle Dreſſing. © 
One Farmer I knew in WaRwIcksHIAE, 
"(where they know the Nature and U ſe of Marles 
better than in any County in EncGLanp, after 
KenT and SUSSEX). who having a ſtoney Marle 
upon his Ground, dug it at a good Expence, 
while all his Neighbours laugh'd at him; and 
after it had been expos'd to the Air and Rain in 
his Yard till it began to crack and break, laid it 
on his Corn Lands, and had it broke there with 
Hammers : after this it ſoon melted and enrich- 
ed the Land to a Degree beyond Belief... © 
I name this Practice that the, Farmer- who has 
a Marle ever ſo hard and 1 eel. not 125 
that Reaſon give it up as uſeleſs. 
They have in many Parts of 6 | 
SHIRE a ſtoney Loam which the common Peo- 
ple call Penny Earth, it is full of Sea Shells, 
ſome of which are flat, and reſemble Pieces of 
Money, whence it has its Name. This is as 
hard as Rock when firſt dug, but it moulders 
of itſelf with the Weather, and even the Shells 
that are in it diſſolve, ſo that not one of them is 
to be found on the Lands where it was laid. 
They uſe it in ſome Places, but not nearly ſo 
much as it deſerves; when it is kept die re- 
tains its Hardneſs for ever. 
Mare in ſome Places is to be aug for ds. a 
conſiderable Depth, and even this is well worth 
while : but more frequently it lies near the Sur- 
face; ſometimes ſo near, that they plow up. a 
part of it with the Soil; and the ſame Thing 
turns and manures it, and that very profitably: 
In Kur, the Marle ſometimes lies deep; but 
in Sussxx it moſt frequently i is within a Foot or 
two of the Surface, with a tough Clay over it; 
this anſwers a very convenient Purpoſe, for it 
holds the Marle fo well together above, that by 
| undermining it they can have a fall of a hundred 
Loads or more at en ee en 
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= the Body of the Maſs, and the blue being 


diſpoſed in Streaks and Veins. This is one of 


the fatteſt Kinds, as the Farmer terms it; and is 


the ſame that is ſo much eſteem' d in Rent for 


{andy Land. 


In — te have a blue * red 


„ 


Cots. 


In CHESHIRE they have a Marle of = glory 


Kind, which they call Slate Marle: they give it 


this Name becauſe it ſplits in the Manner of 


Slates into flat thin Pieces; they have this of 

all the common Colours, and it is much the 

ſame whether red, yellow, whitiſh, or blue. 
They have alſo in STAFFORDSHIRE on the 


Borders of CuzsnIRE,, a Kind of ſtony Marle 


which always breaks in a Kind of ſquare Pieces 
this they call for that Reaſon Dice Marle, It is 
uſually yellowiſh, rarely rediſh or bluiſh. Both 
theſe Kinds, tho? ſtony at firſt, mellow, ſoften, 


and fall to Pieces with the Sun and Rains; and 

they are greatly eſteem'd by the Farmers, They 
| have in the ſame Places clayey Marles, but they 
find thoſe clog the Land after their enriching 
Effect is over; whereas theſe leave it better 


than it was before they were employ'd, even 
after their enriching Virtue is gone. 


Indeed in moſt Countries they value the 8 | 
| Marles, becauſe of their laſting Efficacy. The 


fatty and crumbly Kinds enrich the Ground 
more quickly ; but it is theſe hard ones that 
give that Fruitfulneſs which laſts many Years; 
after it has ſerved the Purpoſes -of the Aman, 
enriching the Landlord. 

One Thing farther I muſt aſſert "Bibs 1 
rience, which is, That ſome of theſe Marles of 


the harder Kinds, which enrich Land for ſo. 
long a Continuance, have often a bad Effect in 


the End. After this long Period of Fruitful- 


neſs obtain'd from them is over, the Land be- | 


comes ſo barren that ſcarce any Thing can make 
it fruitful again. 


The hard white Marle is is moſt ſubje& to this | 


Cenſure, for it approaches to the Nature of | 
Chalk, and the ſame Thing has been obſerved of 
Chalk to a Proyerb, But 1 don't know that the 
other hard Marles are liable to this Fault. 

To the ſeyeral- particular Kind of Marle men- 
tion'd for their. Uſe. in particular Places, I ſhall 
add three or four. with the. Names by which 
they are known, upon the Spots where they are 
found and uſed; and then cloſs this Chapter: 


in which having, 1 hope, thoroughly acquaint- 
ed the Huſbandman what Marle is, and how 


numerous Kinds there are of it, I. ſhall in the 


next proceed to the ; waſt. AERO. Me- 
thods of uſing i 8 


In Sunorsginz, and Sau part: of Ga 


mich borders on it, they have. tluſky browniſk | 


blue Marle, ſtreaked and ſpoped with a cleaner 


blue and with White: this they ; call Cowſhut 


Marle, and the Country: has received: great Ad- 
Vantages from the Time in which it has been 
introduced into frequent Uſe. This is to he 


ot to the blue Marles of zhe puter Kinda. 


12 In Srarrogpsnunx there is a peculiar Kind of - 
0ny 


Marle, which they call, Shale Marie there 


Lens eee e ee 


lour, and ſeems. a mere Sand Stone: but it 


generally as they might, but where they do, it 
turns to a very good Account. If the Farmer 
therefore finds a blueiſh grey Sand Stone in his 
Grounds, let him try whether it does not moul- 
(der | in the Air, or crackle in the. Fire, and if 


ifo, let him fee to make a better Uſe of it than 
they do in many Places in this n where | 


1 abſolutely throw it away. 
In CazsmrE they dig a Maile tA duſky 


Generality of the other Kinds; chis they call 
Peat Marle. It is one of thoſe which are de- 
bas'd by an Admixture of Clay: it is not pe- 
culiar to ChESsHIR E, for they have it in Syrop= 
SHIRE alſo; but the Uſe differs. In CRESHIRER 
they uſe. it as a Manure ; and if laid on proper 
Land, as the ſharp ſandy Soils, it yields a good 
Encreaſe: in SHROPSHIRE * make Bricks 
of it. 

They have in omnia ie and in 8 
FORDSHIRE, and ſome other of the neighbouring 
Counties, a ſtiffer Kind than the laſt deſcribed, 
It is of a yellowiſh Colour, and from that and 
its Toughneſs they call it Clay Marle. This 
often lies in very deep 
are not ſo well acquainted with it as they might 
be; it is full of Sand and Pebbles in the upper 
Part of the Bed, where it often riſes within. a 
Foot of the Surface, but it is pure below. This 
is one of the clayey Kinds, and they uſe it on 


the young Huſbandman therefore, who. thinks. 
his Land is clayey at the Bottom, in ſome, par- 


all is not Gold that ſhines. *Tis true Things are 
often worſe than they ſeem but ſometimes they 
are better. 


They have alſd in that County 2 Kind of 


and is a very pure and rich Kind. 


Cuxsnixz is alſo remarked for Another kind 
of Marle, by ſome ſuppos'd to be particular 
to that County, they call it Steel Marle: but 


the ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom with the 

ſtrict Eye that I have, will find very ſew Things 
are peculiar to the Places where they are frſt found, 

though thought to be produced in no other. 


| ſpotted with red, and ſometimes with blue. It 


| is very hard and when ſtruck with'a Hammer, 
naturally ſhatters into a Kind of ſquare Bits. It 
is one of the ſtony Kinds, and is the ſame in its 


Nature and Subſtance with that which they call 
Dice Marle in nee N 
differs a little in Colour. i eien e 
I have: obſerv'd with Pleddate; the Manger in 
which this Kind of Marle divides hen laid upon 
the Ground. Firſt; the large Lumps lie like 
ſo much Lumber of which the Land ſhould be 
cleared: after this one "ſuch" all the Surface of 


| the Field ſpread! over with coder d Pickrs of 
Bigneſs: then alter a: little. 


ſome conſiderable 
more Effe& of the V et,” it lies 1 
where in Bits like Dice many of them ver, 


ſmall 3 kd aber this” u blended with the 
N | 


in Abundance. . This i is "pe; a greyiſh 0 or ah co 


breaks freely enough. They do nat uſe this ſo. 


Colour, and tough Subſtance, very unlike the 


Beds, but the Farmers 


the worſt Lands with very good Succeſs. Let 


ticular Spots only, examine this Clay. They ſay: | 
Marle they call Paper Marle: this lies in aer, 


thoſe who will be at the Pains of examining 


This Steel Marle is of a :duſky Colour, vlten 
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116 . Fs: 
what has been fad occaſionally already, 
ee 
ters the valt Value of Marie: It is natural 
tha? he hol bethitik hittifeff of ſerking for it 
om hig π·νẽỹ Grounds, I walk not duly encourage,” 
bur atbn Hr in the Search! 
Ir the firſt Place ke Has this to tempt Him to 
exatila® bis Land in Hope of ir, that I have 
oed already it is frequent in many Places 
wits it N Hot 1 or even known: and | 
Nallf add, that although fo Fittke obferved, it is | 
a Commodity ſo naturally and generally che 
Producte of Ex, that T believe there are 
5 fow Pieces of Lend of any Extent in which one | 
Kind or 6the?'of it inay not be foutid. 

1551 If # be 600 indeed, it may not be worth | 
kid up, but cher is Kldem the Tale 7 it is com- 
monly med the Surface, = x | 

"Tha Riel FIGS and Vartedes of it have 

bern fo-fally deſcribed, chat the Fatmer has afl 


4 11 5 4 


iſt 


| way in a Baſon of Water, if it crackles on e- 


| three Nights exposd. 


3 have deſertb' d; andi 
any Thing core up that has the leaſt Appear- 
ande or Reſemblance of any of choſe feveral- 
Kinds, let him try it by ſeeing if it mouſders a- 


ing put inte the Fire; and what Effect the Sun 
ald Mir talte upon it when it d lein ene er 


2 


4 
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By theſe Means if there ever have been Marte 
dug chere; and the Vein of it continues, he will 
be fire: to find where it runs; and he is then to 
follow the Courſe of it by the Augur, and con- 
ſider where he carr operr x Pit of it the moſt con- 


veriertiy for the general Uſe of his Eand. 


; But fuppoſe there be not the leaſt Sign upon 
the Ground, or che leaſt Account froth Report 
that Marle ever was dug any where thereabouts. 
Ter this ffould not diſcourage him from enquir- 
ing if there be any; for chere is 4 Time for the 
Difeovery of every Thing. © 

In this Cafe he muff het have Recoutſe to 
what he can fee upon digging any where. If a 
Well be funk ar any Time upon or near His 
Land, Tet hir Tool carefully over all rhe Kinds 
of Earth that are thrown up. Nay, if a Pond 
be dug, let kim make the ſame Obſervations. 

Let Him examine the Sides of Ditches new 
dug or cleaned; and follow the Plow with a 
cireful Eye, obſerving if it any where turn up 
Matter different fromm the Soil. For Marte often 


n 

410 * OF 
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f 
| 


the Reaſord itt the World tu fuppofe he ralf 
lay it 2 Sight * I ſhall add to theſe the Soils 
under which it uſuilly nes. 
Hut pier to this, which begining without 
ay Certain Tnfortnation, is a tote fandom Kind 
- of Search, 1 would habe him examine well both 
By Report and by the Appearance of the 
Ground; whether Marte has ever heretofore been 
IEF I ve Hy: Si 7" 


175 he hear war R has; let him bolt narrow- 

| — thaſe bibad und Thallow Delves in the 
Ground which have been before mettion' d, for 
they are certainly the Places where the Pits 
were. If he! can learn no ſuch Thing by Re- 
port, vetat bim ſer if there be any ſuch Hol- 
lows in the Ground, for tho' leſs :certhin, ſtill 
they are, an Evidence that ſomething. has beeh 
dug;;! It may have deen benen 1 
ä more hkkely«.;.. You T9006 245361347 AM ial" TE - 
When de has found. any woch Etollows,. 1 
him anjad. the Courſe herein they run, for Cat 
Way.prdbably the Vein of Marle runi alſo, © | 
\Jkche; find only ant fuchy let bits firſt ob- 
lerve er how deep it lia for on this depends the 
Naturs..of . Starch, Gnite by chis he may 
2 ;Fhether the Marle lay l or nen the | 
Supfage. e Ne ASHER ot YL, pid. 
* Nis Bulinefs. is to try. all aba the Plies | 
| wa, n Au, for. Matle.) IT tut Hol- 
| 2 — Wee aer have Holes dug to 


JO IAN 8 
te an Ager, as bore [the 
| Gans, hh on, 5 5 
re 40.4 great many Places to e Neptii f n 
Fogt ifa the. More lie deeper abba thar; . 

e ns bot let him came 
every. - 8 > within 
Ina Mad — 


* 


* 


in at theſe Reſtarches, let hir have Recourfe to 


is within the Reach of the Plow. DN 
If he diſcover nothing of the Nature of Marte 


* 


the Avgur, boring in different Places, but chiefly 
in the clagey ls, for under theſe” the Matle 
| oftaiieſt Ties. * 

he mellow Furth is the* next Soll chat is 
; likely to conceal Marle: and after this the l6amy 
Earth. It ſometimes lies under Gravel, but 
ſcidom in any great Plenty: it very rarely is 
found untler a fandy Soil, and then commonly 
in a thin Vein, and at à great Depth. 

The clayey Soil not only ofteneſt ha Mule N 
under it; but that which lies under this Soll is 
uſually of the 'figeſt Kind. I have obſerv*d be- 
fors, that the K NTA NS 
ver d with a Foot er two of tough Clay. 
general ir is the fineſt, pureſt; and cheft 
the Fame id dd epo under this Soft. 

| It has been 'obſeti'd, the fine Blick wels 
Eavity of te 1% Lunds, commonly has under 
it: n Bed of toug Clay. Sometimes it has 4 
2 Bed Gre fine Matle; "patticutarly of 
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64; in the Place of the Clay; arid 
. Vein Ef Nale evines- verve f 
* e boi a nun 


n the Mould. * 
The forgier i che beſt for ths Faber; bt K 
| the latter preſents itſelf, let him follow with His 
Augur the Tourſs! of the Vein, ald he will find 
11 thicken" till at laſt ir ufualiy takes 
the Phace of . Tt is Pere he is to open 
| his'Maite Fu; 2d he vin often fall upon a Bed 
of Mate five; Ari ori ven Foot thick, rifing 
within u Foot” und tialf 'of the Surface of the 
"Ground, © it. N T6 $49” Nai bound 1a: 
Wa nes der dy Mites are and unter 
uiid bea Meufd, but it is more commbaly | 


— r ee 


| 
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anck ne Kinds: and im CaSsMIRE, and allo. in 
LAx casu, where the beſt Marles 'often_ lie 


fix'd. upon 


Fillers. Sometimes theſe are ſo. dry and tough, 


them to wet their Spades; and in other Places 
they are ſo wet, that there a denn Fp ſt 


Tete rs very few Lands 8 


quire it more than Teens there are al 
| Kinds of Marles,. as well as many difſe W 1 val 


Wer N 


on ober 8 Marie, dnde with double. 
im digging/are/not-6f half theValue. - | 
There are ſdme Parts of Sussnx where a Bud 


of Maale comes up within. eight Inches of the 


Surifads; and when. open! di is: found: to be ten or 
twelve: Foot: thick, alli of ſome one of the pure 


under the fine black Mould; I haue ſeen a Bed 
of blue Marle that was within a, Land of he 
Turf, cut down to four Yards deep, and ml 
were not then got through! the Vein. 

When the Farmer; has. by the Methods 45 
ready deſcrib d, Found out a Vein of Marle,, and. 
a conyenient. Part of his, Land for 
opening of a Pit: let him begin by marking 
out 2 tolerable. large Place for the York; and. 
for, a proper Way for the Carts that. are to fetch 
out the Marle. A great deal depends upon all 
this being well order d, and naw is bis Te, far 
Cantyivance. -- 

He is then to employ his Mares 70 cleap | 
away with Pick-axe, Spade, and Wheel-barrow,,, 
all tho Soil that covers the Vein of. Marle, and 
when this is done, they are ta begin digging it. 

The different Condition of the Marle will ngw 
be found, and the neceffary Accidents of treat- 
ing it Where it is of the ſineſt and tendereſt 
Kinds, they often work with a Kind of Hos, 
and three Hoers will tear up 5 a8 1 * four 
can fill. it into the Carts. K Seed? 5 

In the clayey Kinds they uſe Spades bay . 
ging, and chen the Niggers muſt he more than the: 


that the Workmen muſt have Water hronghs to: 


up to keep them dry, hf ＋ Caf 46 1 

eee into th Gur it is $0. 

be ſhot on the Fields; but this in 2 different. 
Manner according to its Nature. If it be of 
the fine ſoft tender Kinds ;- the beſt Way is $0: 
ſpread it as it is taken out. of the Cart: but if | 
it be af the ſtony or other compatt Kinds, every | 


3 — 


py © An — 


b in Digging and Carriage! belton this or 
geen Pounds upon marling an Acre; and then 
they wilk work ir with good Management eint 
r thirty. Tears together. lle 
For the firſt Yeats, they plow very. allow 3. 


{ they don't cut up more; than; an lach of the Soil. 


or fear of burying| the Marle 3 ſo going deeper 
the following! TR Tg ia particular 
PRC: won 5 rm bader of 3:4 blug, 
| In; the: Firſt Place, thh oil which requigts, 
Marle. moſt oß all, and. which is the moſt im- 
- by itz; i che ſandy, The Advantage 

ariſing from this Practice upon; fuch Lands is. 
beyond tbe . ot any! "oor ere nor ein 
the Fact. een 

Fbe Maile: which. b b for is Laid 1 
ckayey Kind, and more than all others, that 
brownith, or yellowiſh. Marle, which looks, like 
real Clay in the Pit, but is found of ſo different 
a. Nature Whem exawin'd, © This Marle, or aby 
one of the clayeꝝy Kind, laid thick upon a ſandx 
Soi. gives it at once a Body and à Richne: The 
Clay that ia in in binding che light Seil wolerably. 
together, at, tha ſame, Time that the fatty and 
| enriching Earth blends itſelf wich the. whole. 
| This is the Application of Marks; in Which is, 
| Viewe is-moſt+ fully; ſeen :* fot by this Means 
Land, that before wou'd yield ſcarce: any thing, 
has been knows: td produce ſurprizing Crops. | 
nag it Rus been tryd by: way of Experiment, ta 
male one half of a: Piece of new broke: up 
'Graund of chis fandy Kind, and leave the other 
in ita natural Condition ʒ then batk being ſown. 
With the ſame; Seed, the niarled Part has yielded 
4 plentiful ay the other has not n 
a Rar, ; i mot D 4 00 
Another greet. Addewntaga of thi Praftice is 
that in Years -wherein: ather Cops fail, thoſe 
pate which art on theſe Grounts/even to Ad- 
miration. Thus when there comes a dropping 
Junmmer, While a Piece of marled ſandy; Soil is 
ig 8g: full Vigour, che Encteaſe is prodigious. 
Theſp Seaſens generally hurt the Crop on other 
Lande but they load theſe with hee much 28 


Log had better be ſhot ſeparately, and. left in a aan ffand upon the Ground. A bas 
a eee that et 4 But all this Time Cate tae be taken that the 
I | Magle he well ſuited: £0 the Seils aud this ig to 
9266 be. dane by. this Rule; the more andy. the, 
— 6 — the more clayey the Marle ba: 7 
Us Ie mah. young Huſbandmag:'heating'9 
857 c HA F. VI. Ser Probe char aride from loving, Male gn 
fu ring the Mark 1th 4 21 fandy, Spils, Sid heut any-farther Thought 
a lay. On- png, Df. the: pure far and tender Marles 


not be improv'd by Marte, ae 


of Soils 3 and the Marles of one Kind are fit 


befare deſcribed pant «very barren ſandy Pisse 
of Grange, the tie pm on #.Cytan/zs Load: 
ing Ft the Wet would walb ie in, and the 
Sand wan f Hallam it um in ſoch 4 Manner, 
| that che . pie nch waned. be Joſt! after all the 


for, rertain Lands, and thoſe of 
others. A ſtrict regard — 1 1 | 
otherwiſe, 2s deal ere he LA N be 


. 


Ta, Ree: Plas they. hone e 
0h. c 2 Quaniity of ine Manley) chat they 
may be ſaid to add a Soil rather chan to i 
Prove what was there befare. This is dhe Pres- 
nie in. ſome Parts of Camps, where they Will 


© fiſreen, ſixtegn,] or. cighteen-Hundredd.ppd)\ Bat Appticiibe; and Has chrove! foi 4 


ane Te Tr #50 1 ” haze 


\ Next r elle fhay, ese dae hte : 
welk Advantige:! doc Marie is che Loump; | 


ond! this Amit the! greateſt Improvement of gil | 
bend che Sand! än its tien bears an oyer 


Propianti tothe Ch. H have ſeen Lands, ihe 
Sail bf Which wisifiter' to | make Bricks chan 
xb:y4dd Curt, {0.5mprved by Male; / that te 
bin e Nuoc, like a Sad of Graſs at dts 


Marle upon one of * 2 ** EATER NL due Maturity. % 5 


7 


2 


| pon Redo dad dag 2. Cell us Expetience] | | good Purpoſe, 


8 poor. Mixture, and when it - breaks, it will 


Which has been deſtrib'd in irs Place, laid on a 


This has: ſagtended: but poorly at firſt. The 


The Marle for this Kind. of Land muſt be'], waſh 

the pureſt and fineſt than can be had. If the 
Farmer ſhould lay on a clayey, or a ſandy 
_ Marle, he would oaly encreaſe che Proportion 
of one or oxhor een of che erate BA 
which already made it barre. 

All that renders a loamy Earth: at all fruit. 
ful in its natural State, is the Quantity of 
Mould that is mix d in it; now a fine Marle 
is of the Nature of that Mould , only much 

richer : it blends among the Loam, and the 
Firmneſs of e Soil er * al it Have 
yielded all its Virtue © 

I have Wen fois We dener dar of all che 
Kinds of Marle, that which agrees beſt with a 
loamy Soil, is the blue, pure and tender Marle. 
After this the beſt is the yellow: but any Marle 
that is light e eee eee eee ene 
Purpoſe. * 

* Mus., n hn: Way Marles wy'd | in ſours 
Counties upon their loamy Soils with tolerable - 
good Succeſs. Particularly. in STAFForDSUIAE, 
I have ſeen that Sort they call ſhale Marle, 


A A & 2 wh | 


tough loamy ol, Wy Say o 
much with Clay. 


fiſt. Lear ſcarce! at all, the ſecond ſomewhat. 
better; and the third and fourth beſt of all. 
But as I have had Opportunities of making the 
Computation fairly in both Kinds, I find the t 
pure Marle is very much preferable for this Soil 
to the ſtony. The Farmer may do well to uſe | 
any of the ſtony Kinds when he cannot get the 
other Sort in the Neighbouthood, and he will 
reap conſiderable Advantage from it ; but when 
he can have his Choice, rd eee 
ferable for this Land by many Degrees. 
Fe dn n eee 
not of the hardeſt Kind, us'd on ſandy Soils, 
but without any great Succeſs. I once indeed is 
faw a ſtony: Marle that had lain a Seaſon expos d 
to the Air ſpread upon a- Field, the Soil” of | 
which though ſandy, had ſome natural Richneſs, 
and it ſucceeded tolerably ;/ due ſuch particular | 
Practices ure not to be cſtabliſh'd into Rules. 
The Practice of marling Lands is founded 


will ſnew in What Manner it ſhould be one: | 


N b 8 


a +4 ids. 4. ei. 8 4 1 
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away as* the other. Shall I uſe a ldamy 
Mat * why, the Clay that is in Loam will do 


f ſome good; becauſe it will hold the- Fatneſs; 


but then the Sand in it is again adding Sand to 
Sand: well then, there remains the clayey Marle, 
and chis is fitteſt of all, becauſe the Clay will 
bind the Sand, while the fat marly Part enriches 
it: I. ſhall alter my Sand into a Loam; at the 
fame Time that I enrich it by the MarleQ. 
Thus Reaſah would adviſe in the Choice of 
Marles, and Experience ſhews, that it is exattly" 
the Practice which is the moſt profitable. 


1 Aſter fandy and loamy Soils, that which Me- 


celves moſt Advantage from Marle is mellow 


Earth: this wants Improvement lefs than any 


other Kind, but the proper Uſe of Marle adds 
to its Fertility; and there is this farther Advan- 
tage, that ſcarce any Kind 'of Marle whatſoever 


from which it has more Benefit than others. 
Plowed Land, Meadow, and Paſture, when 
they have this mellow Earth for their Soll, e- 
qually receive good from Marle. As to the 
Graſs Lands, only the pure Marles ſhould: be 
uſed to them, becauſe they waſh-in readily, and 
don't lie about in Clots or Lumps upon the 
Ground, For plow'd Lands of this Soil, any of 
all the Kinds of Marle may be uſed with Bene- 
fit. If they be of the clayey Sort, they break 
in with plowing after a little Time; if loamy, 
they blend fo much the ſooner ; if they be of 
the ſtony Kind, it takes Time for the Weather 


and finally, if they be of the pure or of the ſandy 


Kind, they break with che firſt Dreſſing, and 
waſh in with the Rains immediate. 


whether his mellow Soil approach in any De- 
Set to tlie Nature of any of the others, for there 
are in Nature a Variety of Degrees; and then he 
to ſuit his Marle according to the particular 
Direclians given in this Chapter, to the Nature 
of che Soil whereof it moſt partakes. 
As to chalkey Soils, Marle is not the Manure 
| moſt ſuited to them of all others, becauſe Marle 


Is itſelf in ſome Degree of a chalkey Nature: 


nevertheleſs it is to * uſed with a to 
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1 have known Farmers * never — per- 


The pure Mares are all fatty che mix d Kinds 
are either ay _ 1oamy;'or ſony; now 
| this'the/Apphication'is eaſy.” - 


Pls of all theſ& Kinds of Matle upon his 
Ground; and to have a fanily Beil as. firſt 


Bl: 


tion j co improve: he will naturally alk-himſelf | 


 which-of all theſe ſhall I uſe ? If I lar on on pure | 
Marle, che Rain will Waſh it to Pieces and-the 
Saad will fuck it yp and renz zd baren as. 
ever. I lay that pure Marle upon Soils. an | 
which. there. is ſohething to hold. 


nt, . Now the Choice is. among; the others: | 
thall. 1 lay on a. fagdy, Nele? No: "for; the 
Sand will mix with zhe Sam, gad the Marle 
_ will be waſh/d away, as before. I ſhall only add. 
| Sand 19, Sendowith all. my Labour ? Shall T lay 
ot Nen, Mare Not Stone” and Sand ate but 


"a conſiderate Farmer to have | 


- ypon Sand + wal ph th pr Kin 1 


| mit a Scrap of Marle to be laid on their chalkey 
Grounds, though they uſed it to the others, and 
ſaw the Benefit. They called - this laying Chalk 
7 51 Chalk, and laughed thoſe to ſcorn who 
| viſel cler to uſe it: but 1 ſhall mention what 
I have been 1 mane all the Arguments in the 
N E > ee! 
Inddecd the brittle white Maile of. ind "mg 
| ties" is ih its" on Nature ſo like Chalk, that f 
would dy no'Means adviſe uſing it on chalkey 
Lands, the“ on orhers it mäy ſerve as 4 Ma- 
nure in the Manner of Chalk Which i is known 
to be an excellent one itſelf, , The 
betwee „ Challe 'uſed as 4 Manute © * and this 
'challkey Marle, for it way well be called fo, is, 
that the Effeck of the Marle is more ſpe 
than chat of the Chalk; and thut it does not 


than 


Kalt * 


e ee eee 5 


J 


Fare,” en 30 ee 


but may be us'd to it: but ſtill there are ſome 


rence 
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to divide them, but they do very well at laſt; 


All the Farmer has to regard in this Caſe is, 


Wen but the Land ſo very much as Chalk does, | 


* 
” 
* 
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Ie « 4 for the Reaſons already with, 
1 do not think it adviſeable to lay the white 
Marle on a chalkey Soil, yet I have ſeen the rich 
and pure red Marle, and in ſome other Places the 
blue Kind; uſed with great Profit. Nor is this at 
all contrary to Reaſon, for Chalk is one of the 
drieſt of Soils, and theſe pure Kinds of Marle 
are the fatteſt of all Manures. What then can, 
be more proper than cher to correct the Dr maß 

of the Chalk. _ 

I would therefore adviſe the Farmer who has 
2 chalkey Soil, not to be afraid of marling it; 


only as in other Caſes let him ſuit the Marle to 
| 


it. The blue and red pure Marles are beſt; after 
theſe the pure yellow Marle, or the black if 
that can be had. And in caſe of a Defect of all 
theſe, he may uſe the loamy, or the clayey 
Marles,, but theſe are fatter 8s cher are Wen of | 
the Marle. 

Gravelly Soils have the ſame A 5 
Marle as the ſandy, and one Reaſon of chis is, 
that they always have Sand among the Gravel. 
Theſe let all other Manures be waſh'd through | 
them by the firſt Rains, but the Marles of a 
proper Kind remain in them. They not only 
enrich thoſe Lands by their own Mellowneſs, 
but they give them a Firmneſs that will make 
them hold other Dreſſings. Dung laid on a looſe 
gravelly Soil is loſt and ſwallow'd up without 
any Benefit, but Dung upon ſuch a Land that 
has firſt been dreſſed with Mark takes the lame 
Effect as upon other Soils. | 

In this, as in all the 3 2 Guie 
muſt be taken to ſuit the 'Marle- to the Soil; if 
a pure Marle ware uſed, it would be waſhed | 
through quicker than Dung: and if a ſandy 
Marle were choſen, the marley Part of that 

Mixture would be waſh'd down through: the 
Soil, and only; the Sand that was among it 
would remain. This could be no eren 

to a Soil already too fand.. 

The proper Marle for a gravelly Soil ! is the. 

| clove Sort. This is the only Kind that is pro- 
Per 5, and this newer fails of giving "the. [agg 
Advantage. 

aſt of all I come to fark: of the alan Soils, | 
which are in general ſuppoſed to he improper | 
tor marling to a Proverb, : Every :comman' Far- 
— can repeat. what is tetailed from one to ano- 

ther through all che eommon Writers on Hale 
bandey, dad en dan din Pane 20.10.80; 


. * 
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And this * thinks he- Ras pony A 
ſons for believing to be true, beeauſe n is Vetſe: 


and becauſe it is in ptint. But let nat the 1 end in what Männer 


reaſonable Hyſbandmen: be frighted out of his 
Profits by Rhymes. I ſhall inform him ther 
Reaſon: ig on the contrary Side, and ſhall add 
from what I have ſeen. and known that Reaſog 
is ſupported WPF nets: nh . i mM 
ther Things. rad dandy 
It may be poſſible enough to throw awen Cat 
and! Labour by laying an improper Sort of Marie 
ppon a clayey. Ground ; and the ſame may be 
as truly ſaid of any other. But che Buſineſs, of 
tha preſent Enquiry, is the ſuiting dhe Marle 10 
the Land; and when thax,js 2 d, dhe, fame 
1 follow n it on cheſe, 
* mo. 
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Sele. 1 have Sid e that 


vo on all other 
all Soils. are bapable of Improvement by Marle, 
[akd it is becauſe there are Marles of very dif- 
'ferent Kinds, ſome of which are ſuited to every. 
Condition of the Soil. He that ſhould lay a 
clayey Marle upon a clayey Soil, would have 
hut little Advantage, becauſe it would be in a 
great Meaſure adding Clay to Clay: and per- 
| haps the Farmers who firſt try'd to marle clayey 
| Grounds, had no other than clayey Marles;. and 


thinking all qthers like them, ſpoke that in ge- : 


neral which was only true in particular. 
Excepting the clayey Marles, there is no Kind 
of chem but is good on Clay Grounds. In cha 
firſt Place, all the pure Marles being well work 
ed in by the Plow, blend with. the Soil, and 
looſen and enrich. it. The ſtony Kinds are kept 
on or near the Surface till they mellow and 
break, and the F irmneſs of the Ground takes i in 
all their Benefit : the loamy Marles, if there be 


| 
| too much Clay in, them, are to be rejected ag 
| 


but if otherwiſe, they are excellent, as they ap- 


' proach to the Nature of the ſandy ones. ' Theſe 


laſt mention d are for clayey Soils the beſt of 
all, for they conſiſt only of a fine fatty Marla 
and Sand, and they act doubly upon the Clay, 
at once looſening and enriching i it. As ſoon as- 
they are laid on, they break and crumble to 
Pieces, for the ſandy Marles are the brittleſt of 
all the Kinds, and thus ſeparated the Sand, gets 
into the Clay, and makes Way for the Marte 

which the Rains waſh thoroughly 3 in, and which 
is chen detain d among it to cxert the full Ef. 
fect of its Fertilitr. 

He therefore that bas a chyey Sail to ma- 
nure, and can get at a ſandy Marle, has it in 
bis Power to raiſe. his Land to many Times its 
original Value. If a due Quantity be laid on, 


though not ſuch a Load as the CISE Peo- 


ple uſe, the Sand in the Mixture converts. the 
Clay into a Loam; and it becomes as it were 


another Spil, euriched Wb 2 mellow and fine 


| Manure. 
If the Farmer cannot get at a ſandy Marke, be 
may uſe any of the other Kinds excepting only 
** e as has hs bear, r 


1 . en vu. 
Of the Manner of wing Mark: 


My any (04 2 he 46S þ A 


eee | 


| know Marle when he ſes it, how to ſeek 


to ſpit: the Kind t the Nature of the Land! it 
remains. 60 inftiuR him in the blanner of uſing 

it. Fo this is 90 little Article, and in this the 
— Schets only can be his Guide, 
comparing 


but hat has been written undef cr 


ef Adyide!is 100 often falſe. Da : 
As to the Quantity: that* bi alf lay dpd hid. 


Land, L; have ſhe o 


many Errors d 


Sides, that the Trwüb Heede Bart tm Mer WWE 


of the Rn Farmers AV on 1 


N 


approaching to the Nature of the clayey Kind, 


ne with another: for I 
amm ſatry do ſay, not only the Practice of n par- 
ticulan:County may many Times miſlead Kim f | 


2 PRs jos Airy 


„„ 


f gebt Method; and he who wou'd reap all thoſe 


to raiſe a poor Land into the Condition of one 


- of this the firſt Lear, 'but it will laſt as before 
' bbſerved: and the Continuance will be accord- 
ing 6 Nature <OINE MG —— of 


"Very: 
21388 e e W 


mafledd after fair Weather look all over white, 


Unleſs they lie almoſt cloſe to the Surface. 


different Sörts of Marle are requir'd; If the N 
laid on early in the Seaſon: if the Clayey a lit- 
than the Clay: 
In this the Farmer's Diſcretion will direct him | 


after theſe general Rules. The proper timing 


3 eee 
cheſe contented to uſe twenty Loads to an Acre, 
and then they have complaineditlat- what/ was | 
written of the Profit by Marle was bes uud -in 
1 on © the contrary, they bury their 
Land under ſuch Loads, as has been ſaid al- 
ready, that they ſerm to nne 4 


not their Ground. 
The Medium badet che Practices is 5 


i 4 15 * Ker 


Advantages that have been declar' d of Marle, 
muſt follow that Courſe. The right Uſe of 
Marle is not to put it in the Place of the Soil, 
but to make à Mixture of it with the Soil, fo as 


naturally rich: to do this, a due Quantity of | 
the Marle muſt be employ di and to give a ge- 
neral Rule, r Ghoul de about a Munde 
Loads to an Acre. | 

"The beſt Way of ſowing marled Land is un- 
ter Furrow, this 1 have ten prov'd by many 


Experiences. | 
The Farmer is not to look for the full Effect 


18 


as if covered with a Hodt Froſt, he may con- 
dude it will anſwer his beſt Expectations. It 
18 4 Proof that the Marle was good in itſelf, 
that it has been uſed in due Quantity, and that 
it is well mix'd with the Land. 

Some have deliver d this white A 

4s 4 Mark that there is Marle in any Part of | 
the Land where it is ſeen; but Marle cannot 
diſcover itſelf in that manner in its natural Beds, 
It is 
therefore of little Uſe in that Reſpect, but on 
the Lands where it has been laid, when there is 
this Appearance, tis certain that it is mix d and | 


mellow'd in the Ground. 
I haye ſhewn to what particular Lands the | 


hard and ſtony Kinds are uſed, they muſt be | 
tle Later, the Loamy may be a little later yet 


the pure Marles of all Kinds, 
and the ſandy Marles, are to be laid on very late. | 


TORE * 


* 


——_— — 


Boor * 


„This, We of; Matles, cho? it ſubteed well - 
enough, is altogether altering their Quality. It 
is itteſt ſor the harder Kinds, but I ſhould pre- 
fer the Uſe of the Natural Marle, From what I 
have ſeen, far before it. 

Ihe laſt Method of laying on the Marle i is, to 
ſhoot the ſeveral Loads as they are brought out 


| of the Pit, at about equal Diſtances one from ano- 


ther ; and then to ſpread them all. This will oc- 
caſion the Ground to be all cover'd with the ſame 
Thickneſs. When it is thus ſpread; it muſt be 
well mix'd with the Soil; and all laid ſmooth 
and level together: and the quicker this is done 
from the Time that the Marle be taken out of 
the Bed, provided it be a pure or a ſandy Marle, 
the better; for as theſe crumble to Pieces almoſt 
directly, the Buſineſs is to get them mixid in 
the Ground at once, that they may begin to 
break among it, and ſo perfectly make one 
Body of the whole; for this is the true ye 
of an Improvement by Marle. 

A clayey Marle ſhould. never be lich on in 
the Beginning of Winter, for it ſometimes, in- 
ſtead of breaking, grows tough witk repeated 
wetting, and the Land that ſhould have been 
improved, is render d worſe by it. 

This is one of thoſe Accidents that have made 
the Farmers in ſome Places declare againſt Marle 
when they had try'd it. Accidents are poſſible to 
all Things, they uſually happen thro' Ignorance ; 
but ſometimes the Seaſons occaſion them, the 
| prudent Farmer is to inform himſelf. . they 
may be cured. 
| In caſe of the Marles binding, in this Ban- 

ner, he muſt ſtrew over it a ſmall Quantity of 
Marie Lime, or of other Lime mix'd with well 
rotted Dung; this will immediately break it: 
and not only that, but the Land will be ſo much 
the more enriched by this double Dreſſing, that 
the Largeneſs of the Crop will leave him no 
Room to complain of his double Expence: it 
will be doubled in Propottioni This I have 
ſeen try d, and I have been ſurpriz d at the Pro- 
duce. Thus Accidents when rightly manag'd 
may prove Advantages. rr 

If the Field to be warled lie level, the Mule 
is to be ſpread evenly. over it, not thicket in 
one Place than another: but if it lie upon the 
Deſcent, the beſt Way is to ſpread the Marle 
| half as thick again on the higher Fart of the 
Field as on the lower, for the Rains will. waſh 


of | 
its Effect f. 
the etfaing/ Ter; ber the harder Kinds wich 
beſt Manage mont will not do much fo oon. ef 
The Method already nam'd of piling the 
tony Kinds in Heaps, that they may break be! 
fore wary” laid on the Land, is uſeful,” "bo e 


0 | Soil itſelf being wah d den. 


enough of its heſt Part down to make all equal. 
1 have ſeen where à Field has lain greatly on 
the Deſcent, and this Management has not been 
uſed, the Crop vaſtly ticker on the lower Part 
than on the upper; and on examining the Soil, 
it has appeared quite different in the u and 
lower Fart; not only a great deal of 'the Rich- 
neſs of the Marle, but of ace Fan of * 


1 — * 


| Theſe are Accident ie the Procknt 


| the cavgh elarey ot 
| for. eee * 


| Farmer ſhould always have a warchfül Eye; for 
Fs may: prevent. .cheir/Inconvenicncjes by right 
10 Ae Plie- of nr 


bo Burt Mane, er b rg ch called 
Marte Lime, can never be needful Where pure 


Mtle hos: been; juſed, although ir may after 
ot: ötlier mixed Kinds; 


away 
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real Noutiſbenent for Cdtmas Mafle : 5" 


barren, that the common Heath Grbünd 18 not 
worſe, tryd with Marle to che greateſt Advan- ||: 125 
tage. That Soil which would hardly 
Nouriſhment to wild, Graſs or Werds being 


gious C op 31 25 8 
I Was i u_ C 
riment, the moſt fairly try'd by a Gentleman 
| ebe cords goods fed bar En. * uſe it on Paſture and Meadow Grad ſo 


away either while oy ate ver — OY the r. 

RE ERS Nature 6f the 80 i to be amd _ 
che Time of laying on the Marle, as well as the 
Nature of the Marle itſelf. If it be a hard | 
binding Ground, the beſt Time of laying on 
the Marle is the Beginning of Winter; if a light 
jooſe Soil, the Spring or Summer: always äc- 
commodating this however to the other Conſide- 
ration, the Nature of the 7 8 itſelf, as chat i is 
the moſt important. 

If the Farmer upon thoroughly eonſidering; 
the Nature of his Land, determine after eight or 
ten Crops upon the Strength of his Marle, to 
have Graſs, he muſt manage according to the 
hey of the Marle that he uſed: 

If ir were a ſtony or a ſandy Male, or ift it 
were any of the purer Kinds, he has nothing to 
do but expect the Graſs when he lays the Land 


for it, for without any farther Aſſiſtance it will 


come with great Strength and Freſhneſs: but if 
it were a clayey Marle that he uſed, ſo much of 
its binding Quality will remain after the Rich- 
neſs has been drawn away by theſe ſucceſſive 
Crops; that unſeſs ſomething be done to help it, 
there will be but a very poor Appearance of 
Graſs. Foreſeeing this, he is to ue che proper 


Remedy ; that is, he muſt give it a Preſſing of 
Dung and Lime toward the End of the Time. 


By this Means it will yield him two or three 
Crops more, and excellent Graſs afterwards. 

It is impoſſible to give one and the ſame 
Direction for all Lands, as to the Times of 
marling, and what may be reaſonably expected 
from them; for the Nature both of the Marle 
and of the Soil, make an endleſs Variety; but 


the Farmer will ſee oy his Crops when the Land | 
needs to be No e 


c Af. VII 
Of the vaſt Fertility of marled Landi. 


To encourage the Farmer as much as poſſible 
to the Practice of this excellent Part of 
Huſbandry; I ſhall add ſomething of the Ad- 
vantages of the Practice, which are fo great, 
that J am ſenſible he who has not lived in 
Counties where it is commonly uſed, will not 
eaſily believe the Accounts: However having 
-Fruth for my Guide, I ſhall: fpeak freely; and 
refer the Cauſe 80 _ ATI oem . 

2 Perſons. —— 3M | 


- Inthe aſt Place, ths Quality Chet) that will 
5 upon a well marled Land; is much gten 
that than which can have Nourimment on a 
other, for there is nothing vchatſbever 1 fall 


I have ſeen a Piece of Ground! e; 


well e 'd. with Marley has made a prod | 


9 159; , AF. 2 N. - wt wM 4 
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Fo Mark huge His Eſtate: he order'd an 

Acre of this batten Land, that in the Memory 
of Nan had hardly let for any Thing, to be 
tbver'd with four Hundred Load of Marle. The 
Eyes of all the neighbouring Farmers were upon 
him, and the firſt ear they began to laugh at 
him as a Schemer, for it did not yield much; 
but tlie three ſucceeding Tears, though he did 
no more to itz the Crop was * chan on wy 
of their beſt Lands: 

This is Fact: and is not this a wicket Way for 
a Farmer to make a Fortune. Let him ſee 
there is Marle to be had; and thien-let him take 
a Piece of ſuch Ground in a proper Manner; he 
will have it for little, and it will yield more than 
the fineſt Lands in the Country: 

He who ſhall attempt to make hinoſelf ! in 
this Manner, need never be afraid of the Ex- 
pence of Dreſſing the Ground. Let him firſt 
| take Care according te the Rules before laid 
down, that the-Marle he uſes be a proper Kind 
for the Soil, and it will anſwer at any Price. 
The Curxshixk Farmers who uſe ſo monſtrous 
a Quantity of Marle, and often fetch it a great 
Way into the Bargain, never find themſelves 
Loſers, except by the Folly of ill-matching the 
Soil and Kind. When theſe ſuit one another, 
though they beſtow twenty Pound an Acre upon 
their Land, as they ſometimes do, laying on the 
Quantities before. ee. * n find it 


worth while. 


The a of Male, js its laſting 
Virtue, for according-to that is to be counted 
the Expence ; good Dung is worn out in three 
Years Crops, and muſt be renew d: but the 
marling laſts thirty in ſome Places. In this 
Caſe, though it coſt ten Times as much at firſt, 
| the Price is the ſame in the End: and there is 
no Preportion between the a. on dunged | 
Land, and marled,  - 

There are Years when moſt other Looks fail: 
bur it is the Advantage of Marle that it ſtands 
all Seaſons: Thus when others have poor Crops, 
he chat marles his Land has plenty-full Har- 
veſts. This enriches him doubly; becauſe of the 
advanced Price of Corn in thoſe Years; and at pe 
ſame Time it is a Benefit to the Country. | 

In fine, there are many Ways by which the 
Huſbandman may with Care and Induſtry. get 
himſelf a F us but qe bo ſoon * * 
this. 


Io theſe Qbfrrations.of my. own, 1 ſhall add 
a Letter from a very worthy and experienced 
Gentleman in Susorsminz; containing i ſome 
"Things; which as they came ſo well from his 
ee eee ee CLE 
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igl i te Where under d 'you Mete Kat Lv, 
4 Enquiries about the 


a a e and, Oe of Marie 


«: e 1 may depend al I 
© ſay ide, for 1 have Ai. I watt Hiceds 


aer. fay our Farmers know the I ef Marie well 


*< engugh an their Corn Lands, but they don't 


* ** 


— * 


— ö ́—œb éb — 
10 mach 8 3 \UhovgGrimidy Seats ||. 
<« had better Hay, and botter Feed for my Cat - 
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K 
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« tle than any of my Neighbours: and though 
« J tell chem it is becauſe I matle my Grafs 
4 Grounds, they won't itnitate me. But J aſ- 
te ſure you from Experience, it is very proſit- 
- able. I once damag/daifine Meadow by lay- 

* ing on a clayey Marle, and another Time 1 
* buried the Graſs by loading it too much: 
« but now I have found by frequent Trials, 
« what is the right Sort and: right Proportion, 
3 I lay a light crumbly Marle 

* upon my Graſs Grounds, not minding the 
«« Colour, and 1 allow twenty Load to an A- 
<« cre; this always pays ten- fold. Another 
„ Thing 1 muſt; needs tell you, which I have 
« learn'd from Experience. When I deſign to 
< break up 'a Piece of Ground, I marle it well 
« two Years before. I allow for this thirty 
< Load of good Marle to an Acre; by this 
W eee 29506 eee 
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- Mud, e called, 1s the fineſt mellow 
Farth, waſh'd and worn to a ſurprizing Fine- 
neſs by the Action of Water. This is the Con- 
dition of fine and pure Mud: of the other Kinds 
I ſhall ſpeak preſently. This is ſuch as is drag'd 
out of the Bottoms of Rivers, where it has been 
many Tears collecting, and where Sand and all 

other Foulneſſes whatſoever are thorqughly waſh'd 
from it. 

No one will wonder that I ſay this, in me 
of its Properties, reſembles. Marle. It is the 
ſofteſt; fatteſt, and melloweſt of all earthy Sub- 
ſtances after that; and like Marxle it breaks with 
the leaſt Rains, and crumbles away: fo far 
they are alike, as alſo in giving great Fertility: 
but Marle is a particular Subſtance, and has 4 
laſting Quality of enriching Land, whereas Mud 
is only Mould in a particular Form, and 1 its Ef» 
fect is of no great Continuance. 

The. next to the Mud of Rivers is that of 


<< People's ſecond or third after marling. Then 


<« there is another Thing upon my marled plow'd 
„ Land; I don't begin with Wheat as others | 


„ do: I ſow for the firſt Crop Oats, the Land | which is thrown up in the Cleanſing of Ditches. 


< is in Heart enough to yield them well, and 


% Wheat or Barley. always do another Thing 
“ particular, that is, I harrow in the Marle 
„ beider 1 plow is, and thus I mix my 


« Marle better with the Soil than they ever can | 
% do. I have at one Time or other try'd the 
« different Grounds in my Poſſeſſion, with dif- 


ferent Quantities of Marle; ſome require 
more, ſome leſs: but upon a Medium, I 


* 
0 
[2 
oy 


think between a Hundred and a Hundred 


and fifty Load to an Acre is the due Propor- 


< tion. I have one Field that ſwallow'd above 


« two Hundred Load to the Acre, but I am 


<« ſenſible now that was beeaule I uſed a wrong 


'< Kind. I find by that my flat 
„ Lands do beft for Marle, for it does not 
well lie upon the others, *tis ſo eaſily difloly'd 
and wafh'd away by Rains: I always allow a 
<< larger Quantity to thoſe Fields, but they do 
not ſucceed/fo well. If theſe Remarks can be | 
< 1 I ſhall be very glad to have given 
* a N to your KU teen: 


* . 
#405 nc! 
Worthy SIR, | 
© © Yoyr humble Servant to command, 


© WitLram HuxsDow. 


HAP. R. # 
of the Uſe of Mud as 4 Manure, | | 
$4230] wv 6c} 554 1 


ſuch others.as axe cf, an ;carcthy Nature; before 1 | 
enter on thoſe of the-ſevegal aher Kinds. 


In this Courſe ine natural Choice forthe hext | 


Ms arder falls on Mud, for although Mud is in 


us Origin d Nature different altogether. from 
-Marle, yet it , more: chan anf ocher Kind re- 
Aemhles ig ia ſome of its Effects. 


on -** 


—— 
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Je: for its Richneſi is all its Character. 
| Mud will enrich, and at the ſame Time give a 


FAVENG bogus this Pentium ae 
With Marle, I ſhall: proceed toi-carmitie"] an ua the Kind- 


| 


| Ponds : but this is leſs _=_ and fine; it is often 
a and epa has ſome Mixture of - 


The laſt Kind: to. be named is chat Mud 
This is the pooreſt and worſt of all: hut even 


«then the three or four next Crops I have | the worſer Sorts, are not to be rejected or de- 


: 
* 
og 
; 
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ſpiſed; for they have their particular Uſes which 
the very fineſt would not anſwer fo well, 

The Mud of Ditches, eſpecially thoſe by Road 
Sides, is full of Grit and Sand, blown in with 
the Duſt: it is ſhort enough. but wants Mel- 
lowneſs. 

The firlt Thing the Farmer 3 is to da in tha 
Matters, is like what he is to do in reſpect of his 
Marle. He muſt learn to diſtinguiſh theſe three 
Kinds of Myd by the Names of River Mud, 
Pond Mud, and Ditch Mud ; and then confider 
from their Nature and from Experience, what 
Soils each of them will ſeverally fait. - f 

As Marle is moſt uſed on low'd Lands, 
Mud is moſt frequently laid on Paſture and 
Meadow Grounds. But this need not be eſta- 
bliſhed as an univerſal Rule. We have ſeen 
how Marle may be uſed with Advantage on 
Paſture Grounds ; las will alla help many 
Corn Lands. 

Marie is commonly ſec alone, and Mud 
with. other Ingredients ;. but in ſome Inſtances 
Marle may be mix d alſe; and in ſeveral Cale 


| | Mud may he bet uſd alone 275 


| Tian the/diferiar Nature of the Mud it is 
qualified % anſwer different Purpoſes. River 


Mud is proper to give Fertility, and nothing 
Pond 


"Body to the Soil from the Clay ie uſually con- 
"raitis; and Ditch Mud though it will 'leſs en- 
rich, will TIRE tobe: r ton 
2 * 

"When Mud PR be tid. 09 a e Land, 
* oP 

From 'this Conſideration * e the 
Farmer will be Jed t d general Notion of their 
U and the Lands to which they are ſuited. 
Thus the River Mud is proper for Meadows and 
- Piffures/ of u mellos Seil, that *want nothing 
but a Recruh of that fine Mould, Which thie 


Tae eee, have waited and den reh, 8 


Pond 


Boos Ih, | 


* a ot. FY — 


Book IL 


of * U NE & 


Manner with the finer Part of Dung. 


to uſe Mud dr 


Pond Mud is beſt lere the Soil is too light | 
and crumbly ;- and Diteh er is 9 to 


| both on a clayey Ground. 1 1 ft 


Mud, eſpecially that out of Rivers, has 'this 
particular Quality, that it mixes in a 8 
4 8 1 
have obſerved ſeveral Times in my own Meadows. 
When I have given them a Sprinkliny of Mud 
and Dung mix'd' together, after a few Showets 
going over the Ground, I have found the'ſtrawy . 
Part waſhed clean, and "nothing but that re- 


maining; the Mud and the rich Part of the 


Dung being wholly gone down into the Land: 
and the next Crop has * found their 
Effects. 

People who ſtudy the Growth of Plants, talk 
greatly of che Value of virgin Earth, that is, 
Earth on which nothing ever grew. River Mud 
is the neareſt this virgin nt in * a og of 


any thing whatever. 


I have ſeen in Gomes 3 of I PTY 


SHIRE, the fine black; Mould which they there 
call the moory Soil, laid upon dry gravelly 


Grounds with great Succeſs; the Mud of Rivers 
would anſwer this Purpoſe better: this I affirm 
from Experience; for having adviſed an Huſband- 
man of that County, who uſed to take this black 
Soil out of the Fen Lands for his ſtony Paſtures, 
agged out of the River Nen, or 
Nine as they call it, in its Place; he has ſince 


acknowleged to me, by Letter, that he found | 


he could dreſs his Paſtures this Way at leſs than 
half the Expence, and they produced betten. 
I adviſe the Farmer who has dry Paſtures, 
whether they be of a ſtony, : gravelly, or. ſandy - 
Nature, to uſe this Manure preferably to all 
others; but let him ae the nen Di- 
rections: 

If the Land be entirely of a looſe Nature, bs 
him ule the Pond Mud, mix'd with rich well 
rotted Dung; and lay it on in a 1 . round 
Quantity. 

If the Soil be mellow, and only require to be 
recruited and put in Heart, after ſeveral Growths 
that have exhauſted it, let him mix pure River 


Mud with the Dung of Poultry or Sheep, and 
ſcatter this lightly over the Ground. A very little 


of this anſwers the Purpoſe; and it is den o a 


a little at a Time, and repeat it often. 


If the Soil be clayey, let him take the Mad of 
Ditches, and make a Mixture of it wich Chalk 


and rotten Dung: this being {pread tolerably- 


thick, will break and mellow the Ground, as 


well as give it Warmth and Richneſs. 

I know 2a Farmer in Lixcornsnine, where 
there are as many fine feeding Grounds, as any 
in moſt Places, who always excelled the whole 
Neighbourhood. in this Reſpect ; and it was by 


means of a Compoſt of his own inyenting; of 
which he gave me the following Account: 1 


place it here, becauſe Mud, of which we rey 


this Chapter, was the material Ingredient. 


He made choick of a Pieve of low Ground. bear ? 


| his Yard, where the Draiaings| of the Yard: na- 


turally-came ; he there dug an Hole tight Foot 
deep, the Soil was a mellow Earth, and "ar this 
Depth it reſted upon Clay; and there was. fone 
Sand and Grayel, and a thin Bed of light Clay | 


. * mth bis Diggers op up the 


<a 


ene 
Clay, Sand, and Gravel, on the other.. 


The Pit being thus ſunk, he threw in, firſt of 


all, ſome Litter, and upon that a Layer of large 
Hedge Weeds, that were not run to Seed; over 


| theſe he threw in the Soll that had been laid by 


itſelf 3 then he threw Cow Dung in a good Quan- 
tity. When this was done, they drag'd up the 


Weeds out of the neareſt Waters, and laid in a 


great Bed of them, then they cover'd all three 
or four Foot deep with rich Pond Mud: upon 
all this they threw in more Earth, from the 
parings of Banks, and cleaning of Ditches, and 
then laid over all, more Litter to HOP the Wet, 
and let it drain there. | 

This Matter he let lie a conſiderable Time, all 
the while rotting together, and receiving the rich 
Drainings of the Yard. When all was mellowed 
together he dug it out, and ſpread it lightly upon 
his Paſture Grounds; and to ers was s Owing that 
particular Encreaſe. 
It is in every Farmer's Power to imitate this 
Practice. I am a Witneſs that it will excellently 
anſwer the Intent in Grafs Grounds, and I believe 
it would do very well upon the mellow Soils in 
Corn Lands, but this has not been . 


eee eee eee eee 
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H AF. X. 
Of the Uſe of Clay as a "Manure, 


ap may ſeem ſtrange to the unexperienced, that 
Clay, which, when it makes the eſſential Part 
of a Soil, requires more manuring than almoſt 
any other, ſhould itſelf ſerve as a Manure ; but 
Practice ſhews that it anſwers, in this Caſe, ex- 
cellently, when uſed with Diſcretion. And in- 


deed, as the Barrenneſs of moſt Soils conſiſts in 


the Abundance of ſome one Ingredient in the 
general Mixture ; there is ſcarce any one Kind 
that may not ſerve as a Manure for ſome other. 
Nature, when ſhe ſucceeds very happily, often 
does it no other Way than by a due Mixture of 
ſeveral unpromiſing Ingredients; or of ſuch 
Things as might, of themſelves, be called un- 


fruitful. The due Mixture of one with another, | 
is the great Matter. 
Thus Sand is of itſelf REDS nor will a little 


mellow Earth mix d with it, render it fruitful : 


in the ſame Manner Clay is in itſelf barren, and 


tho? ſome Mould be mixed with it, tis ſtill hard, 
tough, and fruitleſs ; but when Clay is added to 
the Sand and Mould of the firſt named Compo- 
ſition, or when Sand is added to the Clay and 
Mould in the ſecond, either Way there is * 
a loamy Soil, which is ſufficiently fruitful. 


We ſee therefore how it is that Nature gives 
Fertility to thefe unpromiſing Ingredients ; and 


in the ſame Manner we can give it by Art. 


The firſt Buſineſs is to know what makes the Soil 


darren; and the next to ſupply its Defect. Thus 
we can add Sand to a clayey Soil; a Clay to one 
that is ſamdy: and id this Light it is N 


whick is barten in itſelf, yet under proper Pi- 


rectiona, e, . give Frileful- 


| pe. 


"Chiy l. wen this Principle, de lane in 


ere * * ao Counties, as a 
P Ma- 


* 
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| J Manure rn and 1 alſor to gravelly and 90⁰̃ 


Lands. For this Purpoſe Clays are taken juſt as 


they came out of the Pit; and the Difficulty of 


mixing them well with, the Soil, which is in this 
Caſe the Farmer's greateſt Trouble, is very well 
repaid by the Fertility they give. 

The Principle upon which Clay becomes a Na- 
nure in theſe Caſes is very plain. A loamy Soil is 
preferable to a dry Sand, or a ſcorching naked 
Gravel; if Nature had mixed ſome Clay with 
theſe gravelly or ſandy Soils, they would then 
have been loamy Soils, and would conſequently 
have been more fruitful. Now what Nature 
might have done,. the Farmer in this Caſe may 
do, as before ſaid. In adding Clay he converts 
the ſandy to a loamy Soil. 

In this Caſe the Clay acts in a double Capa- 


| city; in the firſt Place it gives a Firmneſs to the 


Soil, enabling it to give a proper Fi ixture to the 
Roots of the Corn, and to retain other Manures; 
and in the ſecond, by its natural Coldneſs, it 
tempers the ſcorching Heat of the others, which 
in dry Summers burn up the Crop. 

Clay from the Pits is better for this Purpoſe, 
than ſuch as is taken from the Surface of the 
Earth; becauſe it is purer, and never having 
had any Growth upon it, tis ſo far of the Na- 
ture of a virgin Earth. 

The beſt Clay for the Uſe <7 theſe abſolute 
ſandy and gravelly Soils is the red, the next beſt 


the yellow. But when there is a fairer Mixture 


of Earth with the Sand, then the blue Clays an- 


' ſwer beſt; for there is ſomewhat of a F atneſs in 


them which tends to the Quality of Marles. | 
I would, by all Means, adviſe the Farmer who 
has a barren, ſandy, or gravelly Soil to deal with, 
to uſe the red or the yellow Clay as a Manure. 
He may have theſe Lands cheap; and once ma- 
nuring them will laſt for his Life. | 

There is ſomething which Clay, uſed as a Ma- 
nure, enjoys in common with Marle, that is, the 
laſting Fertility it gives: in this Reſpect it even 
exceeds Marle, for the Effect laſts longer. 

J at this Time know ſome Lands that have 


been dreſs'd with Clay near thirty Years ago, and 


retain the Fertility yet; and I dare ſay will hold 


good ten or twelve Years more. There can be no 
Miſtake in this Matter, becauſe in the Inſtance I 


name, which is upon the Edge of Buck Ixchau- 
SHIRE towards MipDLEszx, it was only one 
Farmer who uſed a yellow Clay upon his ſandy 
Field. The Time is well known when this was 
done ; and his Crops at this Day are greatly richer 
than thoſe upon the other Fields, from which he 


b is parted only by an Hedge; and which had all 


che ſame natural Soil. 

There cannot be a cheaper or readier Manure 
than Clay, ſo that it is ſtrongly recommended 
that Way; and we ſee fair Experience ſhews its 
Value, and the certain and . Profi that at- 
tends its Uſe. 


Ass to Quantity, 1 I am in ; this: AS in all other Re: 


* »< + 


any Manure” cannot do any 8 ;. "and at the 


fame Time 1 am for making up the natural Soil 
to Fruitfulneſs, not for Jaying another Soil in 


the Place of it. I would Wie the laying on 


about Seventy- five Load to an Acre; to he ga- 


Fare or ditniniſhed'; Ac wg to't ir e 


* d 


th 


* 


e n ne ſeen I may 


tell the Farmer who ſhall practiſe this Method, 
not to be Wende if it ſom! at Len to want 
Succeſs: | 10-410 1 

There ien 1 tent 8 Clay 
wich the natural Soil, to bring it to any: conſider- 


able Encreaſe of Fertility; and with all the Pains 


the moſt induſtrious Man can take, this is not to 
be done at once. A tough Clay, though laid 
on ever ſo carefully, will remain in Cakes and 
Lumps, in ſome 3 for at leaſt a couple of 
Tears. 1384 

Upon this 3 the Circumſtance of the 
Improvement not being ſeen at firſt; As the 
marled Lands do not come to their full Rich- 
neſs till the ſecond. Year, theſe clay'd Fields are 
not at the beſt till the third or fourth. But by 
this Time, with good plowing and harrowing, 


the Clay gets well mix'd in; and then it is another 


Soil, and produces accordingly. 


I have known the :firſt Year's Produce of a 
clay'd Land, rather leſs than it uſed to be when 


left to itſelf. But from this Time it has grown 


better and better, till the fifth, ſixth, or ſeventh 
Lear; and from that Time has held its Degree 
of Fruitfulneſs, as if it would continue without 
A 

The Farmer is not to 8 ſuch Crops upon 
one of theſe Lands, as upon a good Soil well 
marled, where the Rent is many Times higher, 


* 


and the Manure coſts many Times as much; bur 


computing all Things, the ee is at 


leaſt equal. 
Thus far I have conbders Clay in its native 
State for a Manure ; but I muſt not quit the Sub- 


| je& before I have taken a proper Notice of it, 


as it is altered by Art, for the Service of the 
Farmer, 

Though Clay, in the Lump or Cake, has 8 
found to be very barren in all Parts of the 


World; yet it has been ſeen in many Places, from 
different Accidents, that Clay, when reduced to 


Powder, makes very good Mould. 
Upon this has been eſtabliſhed the Practice 
now uſed in many Places, and getting very de- 


ſervedly into Uſe in more, of calcining Clay, or 
burning it, for the Uſes of Huſbandry: the Ad- 


vantages of which are very great. 


It appears plainly, from the Fertility of pow- 
der'd Clay, that it is not the Subſtance of that 
Earth which is an Enemy to the Growth of Plants, 
but only its compact Texture. Now nothing is 
able to break that compact Texture of Clay like 


Fire; and therefore burning has been diſcover'd 


for this excellent Purpoſe. There are, at this 
Time, many Kilns built for that Uſe, in dif- 
ferent Parts of the Kingdom; in ſome of which 
many thouſand Loads of red, yellow, and blue 
Clay are burnt yearly: and it were well for the 


Country, if the Number were twenty Times as 


SG <6 
The Fire takes away all the Toughneſs of the 
Clay, and in this /half-burnt Condition it is a 
moſt excellent Manure for Corn Lands of the 
looſer / and dryer' Kind : breaking eaſily, and 
mixing N with the Soil in a yay little 
ime. | 
2 * There is alſo a black Clay called Ur found 
in my Mts, wen is naturally 5 and 
mixez 
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mixes readily mich: any Soil, giving it Wo 


| Fertility: it uſually lies juſt over the Coal. * 


Let the Huſbandman learn by this, not to de- 
pile any thing as a Manure from its appearihg | | 
unlikely to-give Fertility tothe Ground; for at 
firſt | Sight nothing could ſeem more unlikely 
chan Clay: and let him learn not to deſpiſe Pro- 
jects; for chis burning of Clay was at WE ad | 


under that Name. Gert 
—— — 
e e =. 
of the fe of Lam as a Manure. 


| 12 H AV * ſhewn in ber a aeg Man- 


Jo Av" 


ſach LOS as. a want one or the ME 7 this Mix- 
ture of them is, in ſome Places, employ'd | in the 
Dreſſing of Lands that want both. I have 
placed it next after Clay as neareſt of kin to 
that Earth, and ſhall add what I, have ſeen on 
the Subject of its Uſe as a Manure, for it is holy 
from Experience I ſhall write of it. £191 

The Uſe of Loam, or loamy Earth, as a Ma- 
nure, is more limitted than that of - the others; 
but it is in the narrow Bounds allowed 0. its not 
trifling. 

Clay enriches a * Soil by giving it a os 
Sand improves a clayey Soil, by breaking its 
Toughneſs ; it is alſo uſed with Succeſs op ſome 
gravelly Grounds, but there are ſome of theſe 
with which Clay will never mix : for thoſe Loam, 
or a loamy Earth, is the only Manure. 

When a gravelly Soil has a good deal of Sand 
In it, as is frequent ; or when it is full of ragged 


Flints, or rough Pieces of Stone, it will receive 


the Clay that ſhall be laid on it as Manure. 
But when the Soil conſiſts only of ſmooth round 
Pebbles, and a little Mould, the Clay will never 
mix among it. Of this I ſaw an Inſtance lately 
in Kkwr, which I ſhall ſet down as an Fe 


of the Uſe of Loam. . 


TroMas EpmunDs had a couple of Fields, the 
Soil of which was made up of round blueiſh 
ſmall Pebbles, and a little hazel Mould. But to. 
look, upon the Fields, any . one would ſuppoſe 
them to be plain naked Gravel, for the Rain 
continually waſhed, in the Mould, and only the 
Stones were to be ſeen. . 


He had try'd Dung upon it a Year or two to 


no Manner of Purpoſe. The Gravel was too hun- 


gry for that Manure. A clayey Marle would 
have done well on this Soil, if laid thick enough, 
but there was none near; he had been adviſed to 


lay on Clay, which he try'd only on one Field, 


having no great Opinion of it. The Clay never 
mix d with the Soil at all, but lay looſe after all 


his Plowings, and did more Harm than Good. 
The Clay he had uſed was yellow, and the 


Neighbour who gave him the Advice thought the 


Colour was the Reaſon of the Failing. - There was 
a Pit of Brick Earth open hard by, this Was a 
rediſh Loam. He took. this for red Clay, and 


ped EpMuNDs to try ir on che other Field. 
2 


with the Soil. 


So crete are theſe People, im their own Concerns, 
Wat they- 468 t one Earth from another. 

He lad bn eie Eohm two and twenty! Loads 
to the Acre, and ufter a couple of Plowings it 
perfectly well mixed with the reſt. * Not only the 
Pebbles hung very well in it; but the Moutd 
turn'd up by deep Plowing,” mingled with the Fre: 
Ane and perfectly n 

This Field had been ela Fur Years ien 
1 ſaw 1 it, and it was then in excellent Heart. 
The very Nature of the Soil was chang'd : one 
would not have believ'd,” by looking on it, that 
it ever was the ſame with that of the other Field. 
He is now at work upon that in the ſame Manner, 
and I doubt not but he will find the ſame Benefit. 

I once in HtxTrorDSHiRE ſaw Loam laid on 
a very dry ſandy Soil. 1 confeſs this at firſt 
ſtartled me: becauſe adding Sand to Sand ſeem'd 
ill Huſbandry, but lie was a ſenſible Man that 
did it, and he gave me a very good Reaſon. © 

This vs a hard ſandy Piece of Ground which 


| never take Clay: he had try'd many 
Times to dreſs it with that Manure, but it would 
never break nor mix. | 
great deal of Clay, with but a moderate Quan- 


This Loam contain'd a' 


tity, of Sand, and it broke and mix'd freely enough 


before too ſandy, was not great. 

It is thus the Huſbahdman muſt minerals 
compromiſe Matters, Benefits cannot always be 
had entire- The Harm he did his Ground by 


therefore, on ſtating the Account, the Balance 
was in his Favour. 
| 'T have ſeen Loam uſed as a Dreſſing to a 
{mall Field of a chalky Soil. This, though not 
a comman Practice, is very reaſonable, and the 
Benefit was very conſiderable. | 

Chalky Soils are hot, dry, and looſe ; now the 
very Nature of a clayey Loam is cold, moiſt, and 
tough. Theſe Qualities in the Loam being the 


muſt needs correct and improve it. Thus that 
is often founded nn nen Wer reien the 
moſt ſtrangeG. 

Loam, or a loamy Earth, may allo be used 
with Advantage on theſe looſe mellow Soils, 


ſo looſe and light, that they will not give 
Hold enough to the Roots of the Corn. Clay 
would be an Advantage to theſe Lands, but as 
Clay will not readily mix with them, there being 


a large Proportion of Clay to a little Sand, will 
excellently anſwer' this Purpoſe ; the Sand diſ- 
poſing the Clay to break and mix with the Moyld, 
which otherwiſe it would not; and the ſmall 


ng of no bad Conſequence.,- + + '' * 

I have been the larger on this Head, derte 
uh or loamy Earths, are always at hand; 
and their Uſes in Huſbandry are very imperfectly. 
known. We fee almoſt any thing will anſwer 
the Purpoſe of a Mapure on ſome Soil or other; 
'and it is good to know all chat eun be uſed, char 


N hen e one cannot be had another may. a een 


Loam 


So the Farmer had the Advantage 
of the Clay which was contain'd in the Loam, 
and the Addition of Sand to his Land, chat was | 


the Sand that was in this Loam, was much lefs' 
than the Good it receiv'd from the Clay; and 


oppoſite ones to the Fault of the Chalk, they 


which they have in'LincoLnsmae, which Are 


nothing there to break it, a Loam, conſiſting of 


Quantity of Sand that goes in along with i it, be. : 


* 


* 


Of HANG RE S. 


' Booag: 


Loam is one of; thoſe. «Magures chat leave 
Room for the Advantaghs of any other. ' Dreſ- 
ſings of Dung, and all the rich Kinds, come 
very well upon the Lands after the Loam, which 
puts them in a Condition to receive, and 9 de- 
tain their beſt Parts; and on this depends 8 
great deal of the Succeſs. of Huſbandry. 

A great Art is, not to throw the rich. Ma- 
nures away, Which is, calily done upon what 
are called hungry, and looſe, Svils; Loam gives 
theſe a 1 e 0 0 nid will earn 
When, tn 


10 Hur wh | IS H A. P. „ xm. ni 9280 1 
Ari Of: the Uſe 1 an e,, a 
Tu geen Huſhandavan, will ur be 

ſurpriz d to hear of Sand, which is in it- 
{elf the moſt barren of all Things, uſed ab a 
Manure, becauſe he has doubtleſs ſeen it ſo em- 
ploy d with Succeſs: nor will he who is but be- 
ginning to learn that Profeſſion, wonder at ſuch 
an Account here: becauſe he has been prepared 
for it e en e F e 
fore. 

3 Fanwet knows: thay Hail is n he 
laid on Clay Grounds: but we ſhall in . 
Place conſider its Uſes a little farther. 

In order to the more perfect andcrfiindingiof 
the Advantages. ariſing from a Uſe of Sand; 
and to preyent Miſtakes which might obſtruẽt 


| 


4 


| 
| 


| 


here che Uſe _ is 2 
divide a tough Sail, the cleaner it is the better: 
becanſe the cleaner the ſharper: therefore River 
Sand is preferable to Sea Sand for this Nurpuſe. 
The common Sea Sand owes.its partieular Value 
above that of Rivers, to the Salt: che Uſes of 


which will be ſhewn at large in a ſucceeding 


Chapter, where Salt will be treated of as 4 
Manure. i 1 2803 bau 

If the Farmer have cold clayey Grounds, 
where nothing is required but to break and 
warm them, common Sand anſwers this Pur- 
poſe. r 

Pit Sand will do; but any a Kind anfwers 
better. The Farmers ſay Pit Sand has not ſo 


much Fertility as River Sand; but the Truth i 


the earth Matter that is among it blunts 
ſharp, Edges of the little Stones, which are to 
he Buligeſs 7 breaking and ern ang the 


1 My 


For Abi Reaſon 1 Ris Saud 8 "chvek 
better om that Occaſion, and where: that is not 
to be had, it is better to uſe the Grit out of 
Roads, or the ſandy Subſtance which remains 


in the. Roads, when the light Dirt has been 


| waſh'd:away by the Rains. This is very ſharp, 
and breaks the Earth excellently. 

When beſide Warmth, the Farmer wants to 
give Richneſs to his Land, let him mix well 
rotted Dung; or freſh Hog's Dung, or Poultry 
f | Dung with- his Sand. In this Way of ufing it, 
Pit Sand does as well as any, and I have ſeen 
very great Effects of this mix*d Manure upon a 


the natural Good of uſing: it on proper Lands, | Piece of Land in StroPSHIRE, where I no- 


the Farmer muſt recollect hat has been ſaid 
in a former Chapter e che TE 
of Sand. 

Theſe. are Sea Sand, River Sand, 204 pit 
Sand. Sea and River Sand where they are both 
ſharp and ſtony, are the ſame Thing originally, 
being both no other than Pit Sand waſh'd clean; 
but they differ in this capital Reſpect, chat the 
one is impregnated. with Salt, and the other 
not. There is another, Kind of Sca Sand: s 
1 and. fame telly dene n 
frequent in moſt Sea Sand. 

For the Purpoſes of N FT fol- 
lowing. this natural Diviſion, we 1e te diftin- 


guiſn four Kinds of Sand. 


6 6 Pic Sandy, conſiſting ef lid Stanes, with 
Earth among them. 

2. Riyer Sand; cooling of tho Gae Sons 
only, the earthy Part being waſh'd away. 

3. Sea Sand, conſiſting 3 Sram? 
waſh'd clean. in the fame Manner, but with a 
Saltneſs from the Sea Water, and ſome Pieces 
of Shells among them; and lometines-farther- 


| enriched by decay d Sea Plants, and Animals. 


4. Shelly Sea Sand; conſiſting e de 


Fes balken Piece af Shell impregnand win" Saks,” 


from the Sea Water. 


To, theſe, may be added dun. bur ud 
Kind, that i 18, the Gtit of Reads. 10 ( 

Theſe ſeyeral Kinds the Farmer is e 
aneh for they are very different in their 

ffect and Value; and ſome! of them are able 
8 nee are jor 


| 2 3 fogh 
2 „ 200 Jacen. 10 n 


2 


| 


' 


' 


thing grew but the pooreſt of Weeds. 

Another Way there 1s by which the Farmer 
may make common Pit Sand very uſeful : this is 
by laying it in the Way of enriching Ingredients. 
Thus when he cannot fold Sheep, let him have 
a Shegp-houſe to feed them in, and let him lay 
on a deep Covering of common Sand. This as 
it receives the Dung and Urine of the Sheep, 
wilt become very rich, and may be removed 

m Time to Time, and freſh bu in, till a 
large Quantity is well impregnated. 

Pit Sand does better for this Purpoſe than any 


other, becauſe the earthy Matter that is about 
it detains the Moiſture 15G drains upon it. 


When the Huſbandman is to improve a cold 


| clayey Land with Sand, let him remember that 


all he lays on it will 3 of no Effect without 


14 quent and careful Plowings; by Means of * 


„the Sand mixes thoroughly with the Clay; > 


_ ie-would otherwiſe in great Part run in be- 


tween the Clots, and lie unmixed and uſeleſs. 
Clay thus mix d with, Sand yields to the Plow, 


and receives the Rains freely: and it wm any. 


Kind of rich Manure afterwards. 
Loamy, gravelly, or chalky Soils," can never. 
be improved by Sand, merely. uſed as Sand 


and T ſuppoſe no one would think of laying ic 


1 his mellow Earth, unleſs he wanted to 
impoveriſh inſtead of i improve his Land. The 


| only Soil therefore on which it oh be uſed in 
that naked and ſim ple State, is the clayey. In 
delivering therefore he Methods of uſing it on 
8 I have ſhewn all the Uſes of Pit Sand, 


OP 4 the Grit of Roads, 
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of UE S 


decay'd Animal and Vegetable Matter, from the 


Plants and Animals. 


among Rocks, where it is leſs diſturb'd, and 


mentioned; and that which is taken up on Beaks 


face there lie whole Shells, and large Frag- 


Called fo by the Fiſhermen, though the Point it- 


it is ſofteſt; * The Harſhneſs of common Sand 
is a valuable Quality in it, becauſe it is ufed | 


red happens tg be the fineſt ,grain*d' Sand on 


bo he Farmen who: has bis:Choictiof Sew'Sahd,” 


We come now to the Uſes of the two Kinds 
of Sea Sand; the proper Sea Sand, which is like 
River Sand,. bur Salt; and the ſhelly Kind. 

Theſe two are not ſo limited in their Uſe; 
for Salt and Shells are both of them very ſer- 
viceable for the enriching of Land: and the 
Sea Sands are therefore uſeful in Proportion as 
they partake of them. There is alſo a farther 
Conſideration in reſpe& of ſome Kinds of Sea 
Sand ; that is, that it contains a great- deal of 


Bodies of Fiſh, Weeds, and other Things that 
die and rot among it. Tis only ſueh Sand 
as lies quiet that can have this Advantage, but 
it is very great, for nothing! is ſo rich as decay d 


The Sea Sand that is taken from a We Shore, 
is commonly no Way enrich'd but by the 
Salt it contains: that which lies im Creeks and 


where more Weeds grow, and more ſmall Ani- 
mals live, is commonly of the rich Kind laft | 
and Points of Land, uſually conſiſts almoſt en- 
tirely of Shells. The Point of the Ifland of 
SHEPEY in KenT, is cover'd to a great Depth 
with broken Shells in this Manner. At the Sur- 


ments; but under theſe is a Quantity of them 
broke fo ſmall, that they paſs for Sand, and are 


ſelf is called SyzLLNEss. 

For the Farmers more perfect Bibrmlgte I 
ſhall ſpeak of theſe three Kinds of Sea Sand 
ſeparately. - Rx 

-- Firſt, of that which has its PEP Virtue 
from the Salt only, having few or no Shells, or 
Fragments of Shells among it: this is beft when 


principally to cut and break the Clay: but as 
this Sea Sand is ernploy'd to efirich, tliere needs 
not in it this Sharpneſs : and the Sand of the 
ſmalleft Grain ls obſer always to be the 
falteft. | 
9 this "_ of Sand the tefteft is is gies to 
Ui of other Colours, by the Pitter, upo on the 
Svssxx Cot ald Ack elſewhere. This. thy have 
fearn'd flo Books: but What is chers Written 
has beet foüinded only oh patticutht Inftances, 
and mould not have been made general. The 
ef Cen aT were” the firſt. that uſed. 
Sea Sand as a Manure : and they found the red 
Kind the beſt the Reafort* 'of en is, that the 


the Coaſt of Connwarr; but this is not the 
Cafe every nhl: on the eombiry;. they have 
En the SussR M Couſt a pabei yellow Sand: f which 
33 much finer» and better than the red but they 
prefer: a . ted, -becabſe-theyitiave beew told it is 
beſt; mods uo 99s chr ei 1: Ha 33544 
„Them Wem eahe Baiifirrof dar Bleche dl 
this! Work, gf: explaining .evefy where: the- Nen: 
fon, as.welhas laying down the Fact. Othetwils 
what is meant for Inſtructiom often miſſeads⸗- 


will know for che: future that the ſofteſt amd neſt 
Sand. of [this Kind, js, the beſt without? wad | 


anyTegard 0 its Colour. Won 
12e LL | ' 
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They ſay in Svssxx the largeſt grain'd Sand 
gives the moſt laſting Fruitfulneſs, though the 
fine ſmall · grain: d Sort I have named, has the 
ſpeedyeſt Effect; and the greateſt at firſt. They 
fancy the other gives this more laſting Benefit, 
becauſe they can ſee it longeſt in the Ground. 
This may be true when it is a clayey Soil that it 
is uſed upon, but that's a particular Caſe. Other- 
wiſe the Salt that is among the Sand is the great 
Enricher; and it is of no Uſe that che e re- 
mains when that is gone. 8 

Some drag up this Sea Sand . rider 
pretty deep Water, where it is always cover'd by 
the Sea: but that which lies on the Shores, and 
is wet and dry as the Tide is in or out, is much 
ſalter and better. I write this from Experience. 
But it ſhould always be taken up wer for the 
Uſe of the Huſbandrnan, and carried to his 
Land as ſoon as it is a little drain'd; and then 
the ſooner it is plow'd i in, the better. | 

The Sand from deep Water coſts moſt, be- 
cauſe of the Trouble of getting it up: it com- 
monly coſts twice, ſometimes three times as 
much as the other. The Farmer naturally thinks 
it better becauſe it is dearer ; but I have certain 
Proof from repeated Trials, that it is worſe: 1 
have ſeen as much Effect from ten Ton ef the 
Shore Sand, as from fifteen of the oP Water 
Kind. 

The Soil which this Sea Sand beſt! fuſes, is a 


poor clayey or loamy one: the Quantity to be 


| laid on is from eight to eighteen Tun to the 


Acre: I have ſeen five and twenty Tun laid 
upon an Acre, where it was ready and came 
cheap; but this is too much. In other Places 
where the Sand has been a great Way to fetch, 
I have known a Farmer ſatisfy himſelf with two 
or three Tun to the Acre ; but 3 as , 
well have done nothing. 

From theſe ſmall Quanitities chere can come 
no good: and from the laying on an Over- 
load, it is eaſy to ſee what Damage may be 
done. For firſt, the Quantity of Sand may be 
too much, and the Soil may be injur'd in the 
End, by being made too ſandy. Then as to 
the Saltneſa, that may be over- done; eſpecially 
when the Sand is laid on very wet, as it uſually 
is where they lay on ſuch great Quantities,” and 
that for the ſame Reaſon hecauſe it is near. And 
we know by all Experience, that although Salt 
in a due Degree enriches Land, + gt * Fig: 
4 Quantity it cauſes Barrenneſs. 5 | 

I would adviſe the Farmer to 1 this 
valuable Manure, when he has it conveniently, 
in this Manher. Let him dreſs his wort Lands 
with it: ſor I have ſeen” barren” clayey Grounds 
which produced nothing but Fern,” bröught to 
yield very good Crops, by this Uſe of Sca Sand, 
with a very little Dunging after ward i 
As to the Quantity, Tädpiſe in general lhe or 
ten Tun 18 af Atte, and "as this Nänure takks 
Eſſect irnmedianely;Twould have che firft: Crop 
Wheat. In marled Lands it 
che frſt Crep, Oats, Becauſe the Lad does not 
come to“ ts Stent h be ck Yer” Hat after 
| this Mature,” che firſt Crop being Wheat, the 
Farmer may have lire ther good Crops of Corn, 


and! after that it is AVifcable to lay it down for 
Paſture for about fee or fix Years; wing it 


is rs have © 
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the firſt Year; and afterwards feeding Cattle on 
it. For it is obſerv'd:by-all the Farmers, when 
this Manure is uſed, that the Graſs rais'd from 
it, exceeds; all other Kinds in Sweetneſs. | 
The Warmth this Manure gives to Land is 
The Snow ſcarce ever lies upon 
chale Gtounds that have been well ſanded; and 
partly. the Warmth, partly -the Richneſs of the 
Manure, makes a Spring even in Winter. 
We now come to the Conſideration of the Sea 
Sand, taken from ffill Places among Rocks, 


and in Creeks: this, beſide its Salt, has ſuch a 


vaſt Richneſs from the decay'd Plants and Ani- 
mals, that a little of it goes a great Way; and 


there is no Land whatſoever that will not be 


improved by it. Even in ſandy Soils the Ad- 
dition of the Sand, unleſs it be a very dry one in- 
deed, will do little Harm in Compariſon of the 
good of the Animal and Vegetable Part. 
This is uſed in many Parts of CoxxwAL. 
with ſurprizing Benefit: beſide the Advantage 
of Salt and Sand, it contains the richeſt of all 
Manures, and ſucceeds in a very moderate 
Quantity : five Tun to an Acre is a very fair 
Allowance; I have ſeen Craps from it that were 
aſtoniſhing ; it ſuits very well with Wheat, but 
beſt of all with Barley, and it gives a Rich- 


' neſs to the Ear. The Stalk of Barley ſown on 


this Ground is remarkably ſhort, but the Ear 
ſurprizingly long and thick ; *tis often two thirds 
of the Length of the Stalk or more. This has 
been ſaid of the Manure by Sea Sand in general, 
but in CoxnwaLL where this Barley is fo fine, I 
have obſerv'd that it is where the foul Sea Sand, 
for ſo they call it, has been uſed. In other Places 
it is very fine, but it is this enrich'd Sand that 
gives it the great Fruitfulneſs. | 

The Graſs that. grows upon thoſe Lands, 
that have been manur'd with this Creek Sand, 


is like the Corn, preferable in Richneſs to any 


other. This is found by the Graziers, for none 
feeds Cattle like it: tis like the Barley, ſhort 
but full: it does not run to Stalk, but the 
Leaves are numerous, and the Head rich. It is 
always full of white Clover, which is a very 
nouriſhing Graſs, and there is ſuch Heart in the 
Land, that the Growth is very ſpeedy, and the 
Sward always freſh, however it is eaten. 
Other Sands may agree with particular Soils ; 
but the Farmer who has this within any mode- 


rate Reach; is ſure of a Treaſure: for let his 
Land, be of what Soil it will, this agrees with 


it; and it need not be renewed hogs than once 
in ten or twelve ears. 
In the. laſt Place, I come to dan that Sort 


of Sea Sand which contains a great Quantity of 


Sea Shells, or which is altogether made up of 
Pieces of broken Sea, Shells, and is thence called 
Shell Sand, This has the common 


of Sand, . even, tho! it befthat conſiſting of Shells 
al for i it, will break and divide a tough Soil: 

but it has 25 farther Bepeki of enriching it in a 
$44 WP 1 


„There ae two different Accounts on 00 
Ses Shells caric ch 3 Soil, Ig the firtt Place, theſe 


Shells are in their Natur ſpmething. of kin to 
Mar, e when they. have been well cal- 


the next Place, as they have been a Part of A- 
nimal Bodies, they partake of an Animal Na- 
ture : and all Things whatever _ do ſo, are 
rich. 

Tbis Sand agrees Gale with barren 
heathy Land, that has a clayey Soil, and is na- 
turally over-run 'with Fern and Fuzzes. The 
common Hazel Mould is alſo greatly enrich'd 
by it; and the Fruitfulneſs which it gives con- 
tinues a long Time. The Corn which grows 
on theſe Lands has always a ſhort Stalk, and a 
large Ear; and the Graſs is. ſhort alſo, but it is 
always thick, juicy, and ſweet. 

The Colour of this Sort of. Sand may give 
ſome Rule for judging of its Quality. The 
more Shells or ſhelly Matter it contains, the 
richer it is; and the leſs that ſhelly Matter is 
calcin'd, the longer the Improvement made by 
it laſts; though on the other hand, the whiter 


it looks, the ſooner the Effect is ſeen. This is 


very natural, becauſe the white Shells are cal- 
cin'd already, and give out their Virtues at once. 
The others are to: be calcin'd by the Sun and 
Air as they lie on the Ground: this is done 
gradually, and the Improvement advances in 
the fame Manner. 

This is ſeen very evidently in the Effect of 
the ſhelly Sand in Suss Ex, and that in Cogw- 
WALL, The Susskx Kind in general conſiſts of 
a good deal of yellowiſh Sand, with a great 
Quantity of broken Shells in white Pieces among 
it. Theſe are Cockle Shells for the moſt Part, 
broke by the Daſhing of the Water, and cal- 
cin'd by laying on a flat Shore. The Corniſh 


ſhelly Sand is blueiſh or aſh-colour'd; for it 


conſiſts of ſome white Sand, with a Quantity of 
broken Muſcle and Limpet Shells: theſe nor 
being expos'd in general on ſo flat a Shore, are 
leſs calcin'd by being left dry to the Sun and 
Air. 

The Sussxx ſhelly Sand enriches pins imme- 
diately in the Manner of Dung; but it does 


not well ſupport more than three Crops of 


Corn; after which they have five or ſix Years 
good Grafs, and then repeat the Dreſling. 

On the other hand, the Corniſh Kind does not 
ſhew its Effects at once, but the four or five 
ſucceeding Years it yields excellent Crops of 


Wheat or Barley; and after that, affords a much 
ſtronger Graſs, though as ſweet as the other. 


* 
6 1 4 „ ? 
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„ 
0 the Up of Grovl as @ Manure, | 


A M' ſenſible that many Things are men- 
tion'd here to be conſider'd as Manures, 
which will ſurprize the unexperienced Reader ; 
and this of Gravel is one of them, But tis from 
Practice all that is here written on them is de- 
liver'd: | Thoſe very Things which of themſelves 
make very bad Soils, ſerve to improve others. 
Sand and Clay are two Inſtances of this, and 
Pee -y yay will de ſhewn, is a third. A 
Stavel making of itſelf. a bor Soll is good 
to be uſed to thoſe which are naturally cold: 


£) n di. and that is the Condition of choſe which this is a. firſt general Principle. Cold Lands are 
are r oken, and expay'd on the ore. In | moſtly tough : now the * at the ”_ * | 
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that it warms, breaks W and gives way to 
Rains, and to the Roots of Plants. 

As breaking the T oughneſs of the Soil is 
uſually one Point to be aim'd at in the Uſe of 
Gravel as a Manure; the beſt Kind for that 
Service, is that which is full of rough and ragged 
Flints, and other Stones. This will warm a 
Soil as much as that Gravel which conſiſts only 
of round ſmooth Pebbles; ; and will break it a 
great deal more. _ 

As they are uſually 3 Grounds chat are 
improved by Gravel, the Farmer muſt take Care 
there is no Clay hanging about the Stones, as is 
the Caſe naturally in many Pits: and he will 
do well to have all the large Stones FER out, 
they being only hurtful. 

In BuckINGHAMSHIRE 1 have 1 a Clay 
Field manur'd with a rough Gravel firſt, and 
afterwards' with Dung: and the Conſequence 
was a very good Crop. The Dung had been 
thrown away upon it many a Year before; but 
the Gravel made way for it, at the ſame Time 
that it warm'd the Soil from its own Nature. 

But I muſt inform the Farmer that this was a 
ragged flinty Gravel, and there were few Stones 
bigger than a Walnut. 

Another Improvement I faw bs Gravel in 
NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE, in a different Way, but 
this was alſo in a clayey Soil. The Farmer had 
thrown away a great deal of good Dung upon it, 
as is often done upon Clays, when at length an 
Accident relieved him. The Soil was very ſhal- 
low in his Grounds, and underneath it lay a 
flinty Gravel with a great Quantity of petrified 
Oyſterſhells among it. He one Year plowed 
deeper than ordinary, and turn'd up a good 
deal of his mix d Gravel with the Soil, and the 
next Crop was four Times greater than the 
Land ever produced before in the yy 1 
the oldeſt Inhabitantss 

It is to be obſerv'd,: that the Gravel in this 


Place was improved by the - petrified Shells, in 
the ſame Manner as Sea Sand often is, by the 


broken Shells that are mix'd among it, as named | 


in the laſt. Chapter. Many other Sea Shells 
when petrified, become abſolute Stone; or there 

is nothing but a Lump of Stone bearing their 
Reſemblance ; but in Qyſterſhells. it is often o- 
therwiſe, and in none ſo much as thôſe of this 
County: they are turn d up very frequently, and 
though in part ſtony, they have always ſome- 
thing of the Shell remaining. They. are flakey, 
and ſplit and moulder to Pieces, after being a 
little expos'd to the Weather, | and act entirely 
as calcin'd; Shells. For I have obſery'd, that 
wherever there are Sea Shells found in the 
Earth, if they are ngt petrified, tage are oy 
brittle, and as it were, calcin d. 

The only Kind of Soil beſide the chm, 46 
| which it can ever be proper to uſe Gravel as a 
Manure, is that which is the moſt nearly al- 
lied to it, the loamy Soil. I have ſeen where 
the Sand in this Soil has been ſo little in Pro- 
PAIN to. the Clay, that the Earth always roſe 

in great Clots from the Plow, and got into 
Cakes with, the Wet, In ſuch a Suil I am cer- 

tain Gravel would be a good Addition. 211: 

I don't ſpeak this, from Experlence, but only 


C 


— 


10 meet with large 


from Canjeure, bus ix.in(s Conjecture founded | 


on Reaſon. For 5 9 md prevent the 
Soil from running into great Cakes and Clods ; 
and the Sand would then be able to keep the 
lefſer Lumps a little divided. 


A ieee 


0 H A P. XIV. 
. Of the Uſe of Stone as a Manure. 


VEN after treating of Gravel as a Manure, 


ſame Occaſion, were not ſuch uſe of it ſupported 
by Practice, and confirmed as to the Benefit by 
frequent Experience in OxrorDsnaE, and ſome 
of the adjacent Counties. 

The Practice, however ſingular it may ap- 
pear, has its Foundation in Reaſon. In ſpeak- 
ing of the Soils in the firſt Book, I have nam'd 
ſome of the ſtony Kind, which the Farmer likes 
better than the ſame Kind of Grounds where 
there are no Stones among the Earth. 


I have alſo in treating of Gravel, advis'd the 


Huſbandman to prefer ſuch. as has rough and 
irregular ſhap'd Flints among it, to that which 
conſiſts entirely of round and ſmooth an: 
and that for a very plain Reaſon. 

Now on theſe two Obſervations, the Uſe of 
Stone as a Manure, is ſeen as ſupported both 
by Experience and Reaſon. If of two Fields 
otherwiſe the very ſame in Soil, the one having 
Stones- among it, is more fruitful; and the 0- 
ther 'not having any, is barren; it'is plain that 
Stones being laid on a barren Ground of that 
Kind, will improve, and make it fertile. 

- In the ſame Manner Reaſon ſhews, that if that 
Kind of Gravel is beſt for Manure which is fulleſt 
of rough Stones, they being more apt to break 
the Toughneſs of a Soil; then a Parcel of ſuch 
rough Stones without any Pebbles at all, muſt 
be better than any Gravel whatſoever, for that 
Purpoſe, | CE ENGHD 2 

Again, as the ſecond Uſe of Gravel is warm- 
ing the Soil, it is tertain that Pieces of Lime 


Stone, and the like, will anſwer that Purpoſe 


better, than the Pebbles of which Gravel 13 
uſually, for the moſt part, compos' 'd, becauſe 


theſe Stones are in their own N ature warmer 


than Flints and Pebbles. 


© Having in this Manner ſhewn the Aae 
Huſbandman the Reaſon of the Thing, I ſhall 


| now add what is known from Practice. 


In Oxroxbsmikx it is no uncommon T hing, 


and very indifferent Soil. They beſtow a great 
deal of Manure of the common Kinds, upon this 
in ſeveral Places to very little Purpoſe ; but a- 
bout Bangun v, particularly at Honxron, they 
have found a Way of manuring it with the 
Chippings of Stone to great Profſt. 
There are Quarries of Stone in that N 

bourhdod; and the Pieces that fly off in| — 
out the Blocks, are ſpread apch theſe plow'd 
Lands, and work'd in by 
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I ſhould be afraid of naming Stone on the 


Tracts of a. cold, tough, 
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vy Degrees with the Weather; they ſtill — | 
their Power of dividing the tough Sciil. 
We have a very antient Record of the Uſe: of | - 
Stones, in rendering the Earth fertile. Some 
Foreigners who came to SYRACUSE, and practis d 
Huſbandry, intended great in all 
the neighbouring Lands. The firſt Step theſe 
indefatigable People too was, to pick out all 
the Stones from the plowed Lands; and this they 
did ſo carefully, that after three Plowings there 
was not a Pebble of the Bigneſs of a Nut to be 
found any Where. They then went to Sowing, 


but the Lands produced ſcarce any thing. The 


2 to what they had been be+ 

And: the new Farmers could make nothing 

of their Undertaking Eben laid che Stones 
on again 

Aſter wü ae noo) ** othin IR 

of deep and; often plowing, weeding, and che 

like, in which they were more induſtrious than 

any People, and they then ſucceeded. The Ma- 

nures they had uſed when the Stones were off 


took no Effect, hut as ſoon as they were laid on 


Again, they enticked the Land acconding to their 
Nature. 
- . Is Tadel n bort of Mitacle to * Ba 
of that Time. They made Nature a Goddeſs, 
und faid ſhe would not be put out of her Courſe. 


«4 un L 


But the Farmer who has read this Work hitherto 


with Care, and underſtands the Nature of cold 

Clays, and the Reaſon. of their Bartenneſs; as 
alfa, the Effect of Stones in breaking and dividing 
ſuch Soils, ;and. giving way to.the other Manures 
12 enter into cheir Body, and for the Corn to 
oot out its Stalkg, will be able to give an Ag 
Foynt of. this. impoveriſhing, .the Land, by re- | 
ors Bru the, Stones, and enriching it again, by 
their Plages, without ene 

— to, Goddeſſes and Miracles. 
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can be too; much confidered ; ox when rightly 
underſtood too much employ cc. 

Challe is one of the moſt diſtinguiſhable Ma- 
nures in its Effects, which laſt a great while, 
but are apt to leave the Land poorer than it was 
at eee mee en to prevent that 
Miſchief. lie as 2317 

A "dex Babst of Chalk W den it agrees Ner- 
fealy: well with the two worſt Soils we have. 
A tough Clay, or a bare Sand, are 'both-greatly 
improved by it. But of this it muſt be obſerved, 
| as of other natural and earthy Manures, that it 
makes way for other Dreſſings; and prepares the 
Ground that it improves, for es enriched by 
every other Means. 

Chalk is a general Name, as has bin wel 
before, comprehending many Rinds of this white 
Subſtance, of different Degrees of Hardneſs, and 
fit for various Purpoſes ;: the Farmer is therefore 
to take Care that he chuſes a right Kind 
- The common Servants: will. be able to inform 
him, that his Chalk muſt be crumbled to Powder 
by the Weather, before it is fit to anſwer his 
Purpoſe. ; He will therefore naturally and juſtly 


| prefer that Chalk, which-is beſt ſuited to receive 


the Effects of the Air; that is the ſofteſt; -- 
Chalk burnt into Lime, is uſed with: great Be- 
nefit as a Manure; and this Effect of the Air, in 


of Calcination, though in a leſs Degree. It is 


| preferable to the other: in the End; ſor as it is 


leſs violent, it leaves more Heart in the Chialle, 
which is the Occaſion ahy the Effect of Chatk 
laſt, by many Years, longer thati thoſe of Lime, 
though the Effect of Lime is mere ſpeedy: + 
The Farmer may be ſure that the Chalk Which 
is ſofteſt and fatteſt, is the moſt free to take the 
Influence of the Sun, Air, and Rains. This 


— 


more perfectly than the ſtony Kind; and it is 
therefore abhrays to be prefer d, ene, brought 
farther and at more Expence. 
The hard:ftony Chalk will ſcaree break at all. 
I have known many a Farmer make a great 
Miſtalte, by ſuppoſing it would mellow and break 
when in his Land. He has therefore 
in, in Liumps, after its being expoſed<the uſual 
Time to 4he Air. Such have more than once 
complain d, that their Chalk tbok no Effect; 
and I have:fhewn cwrojor three of *thetn the Rea 
ſon; by akinig chem to cheir Orbund, and making 


—. a Pa 
There tur Challæs ſo ton ach k hardly 
bedak irh5the Weather ut eſe the'Huſ- 
bandmariis/t6 reject, be imennds tö burn 
them to- Lime. The Chalk he is bes is the 
ſoft mellow Kind, which” 2 vally* lies Lat 4 fall 
Beyer in Te G Sund, undet a Edt of Yellhwiſh 
 marly Cy. I have ſowäd Beds of tits Chälle in 
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breaking-and:mouldening it to Powder; is # Sort 


will not only break much ſooner, - but breaks alfo 


plowed it 


them ſee the Lumpꝭ af Challe lying quite un- 


+ to-th&/Nathre of D 


Marley and 4 Winter's — er fail 
es reduce i; to a Conditidh dFinixifigrhotouphly 
wich the Soil. Bing mir'd in this Mitthef with 
the rougheſÞ Clays, 4r-brlngy them inte A liche 
and hollaw Condition; id which the Rains and 
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| Macikes gary it into their Subſtance ; 


Corn can eafily ſhoot throtigh! them; arid they 
yield with Prevdonn to tr the littrument of 
uſbandry-. 
* an W bugs s vo to the Huſband- 
man, to have a Soil that works eafily, takes Dung 
well, and gives free Growth to his Crop, at the 
fame Time that-it has a ſufficient Body to hold 
up the Stalk. © This is à Benefit he can only 
have from his Knowledge and Induſtry. It is 
the Soil he makes out of a Clay well chalk'd and 
well dung'd, for there is no fuch in Nature. 
Indeed there is no Inftance wherein the Mixture 
of Soils ſo plainly ſhews its Advantage, as that 
of Chalk and Clay. Both are naturally barren ; 


but being _—_ they : are een of 5 


any thing. 

Chalk les the peda Effect upon thoſe 
Lands, which have no Mixture of it in their own 
Nature; nor have ever had any of it laid on 
them before. In theſe Caſes it changes the very 
Nature of the Soil. One plowing upon a Clay 
Land that has been chalked, will go as far as 
three upon one that has not; and ſuch a Soil, in- 
ſtead of being ſlow in its Produce after this chalk- 
ing, puſhes'too faſt, and if not preſerved by rich 
Manures, or recovered by due Reſt, after a pro- 
per Time, will be perfectly exhauſted. 

To prevent this Accident, which has caſt a 


Reproach upon chalking of Land, that it enriches 


the preſent Poſſeſſor, but ruins the next; I adviſe 
the Owner who dreſſes his proper Land, or the 


conſcientious Farmer, not to lay on his Chalk, as 
is the Cuſtom, alone, but to mix one Load of 


tnellow Chalk with three Load of Dung, and a 
Load of River Mud, in order to ſpread upon his 
Land. This will keep it in heart, as well as 
give it that puſhing Quality: and it will, after 
the Power of this is over, receive another Dreſ- 


ſing of Chalk with the ſame Benefit | as the firſt, 


without any Time of Reſt. 

The chalking of Lands in this Manner, will 
anſwer like the marling of them in ſome Parts of 
ENGLAND, where they renew the Dreſſing once 


in ten or twelve Years, and keep working the 


Land from one Generation to another. 

The Fault therefore that is charg d upon Chalk, 
is rather to be laid at the Door of the Hufband- 
man. There are many Ways of ruining a Piece 
of Land, and khis! is one. But the Chalk may 
be ſo manag'd, as to enrich it for ever. 

T have obſerved that Chalk does beſt upon thoſe 
Lands, which have nothing of it in their own Na- 
ture; and that the Farmer generally ſucceeds beſt 
with it, who brings it fartheſt. This muſt not 


appear an idle Report, for it is founded on Expe- 


tience. In Bucxinonamgmge they bring Chalk 
from Pits, opened for it in particular Places. In 
many Parts of HR TroxbsHIRE, where the Chalk 
runs in a thick Bed, at ſome Depth under the Soil, 


they dig for it in the Middle of the F. ield where | 


they intend to uſe it : Chalk, upon a proper Soil, 
will do great Service any where. But 1 have | 
found, by a cateful Obſervation, that although of | 
great Service in both "theſe Counties, it 18 of 
much the gfeateſt in the former. lf 
The Quantity of Chalk laid on in theſe af. | 
fetent Places, may alſo* ſhew that'it takes much 
more Effect in BuckincxamsHirs, whae | it does 
Numb. VI. 


{ not lie under the Land o which it is laid, than 
in HzaTrorpMmrRe where it does: for the Far- 
mers are always guided in their Quantity of Ma: 
nures by Experience. In BUCk INGHAMSHIRE 
they lay fourteen Load of Chalk upon an Acre; ; 


3 


the former County, allowing the Lands to be the 
ſame, is conſiderably greater, as obſerved al- 
ready. 3 (13 


Chalk, I take to be owing to there not laying a 
Bed of it under the Soil in BuckInOHAMBHIRE, 
for I ſuppoſe if there did, the Farmers would not 
go farther to ſeek it, any more than their Neigh- 
bours. The Soil, it has been ſhewn already, 
Matter that lie under it. 

In HERTroRDSHIRE the Effebt of a . good 
chalking laſts twenty Years, if the Farmer un- 
derſtands his Buſineſs, and does not over work 
it: in Bucxinctiamsmire, where but about half 
the Quantity i is uſed, it muſt be allowed, it does 
not laſt above fourteen or fifteen Years : _but then 


whereas, in the latter, if a little Care, has been 
taken, as directed already, in the firſt Dre 

it is ready to receive another, with the fame A 
vantage. 

The Farmer muſt dig his Chalk * in the Be: 
ginning of OcToszs, and let it be expoſed to 
the Rains and Froſt all the Winter; in Spring i it 
muſt be beat and ſpread about, and plowed into 
the Ground. After this the Corn is to be ſown, if 
Barley, and a fair Allowance of Soot ſpread over 
it. This is the common Practice where this Ma- 
nure is beſt underſtood, and the Profit they reap 
from it is more than can be imagined. oy 

This is the general Rule, but the practical 
Reader is to ſuit it to his particular Occaſions, 
If he have a very fine and ſoft Chalk at hand, he 
may lay it on immediately from the Pit in Spring. 
Nay it is the beſt Method for a Chalk that is ſo 
very mellow; for the Sun and Air, during the 
Winter, only exhauſt ſuch a Chalk as this; and 
are not needful for the reducing it to Fineneſs,... 

On the contrary, if he can get no other t 


it tolerably ſmall, and expoſe it upon a Lay a 
Tear or two before it is plowed up: this will give 


Time, the Rains will be waſhing, ſome Virtue. out 
of it, which will be gradually received into the 
Land whereon it has lain. 

The Uſe of Chalk is, in a Manner, 3 
to Arable Lands; but I ſhall give the Farmer a 
Piece of Advice, with regard to the laying it 


1 have try*d on my own. 


Grounds, I was afraid I had thrown, away my 
Labour, and perhaps many | have been diſcouraged 
from the Uſe of it in the ſame Manner, by a, 
Trial the Effects whereof they did not ſuffi. 


not à whit the taller or fuller for it V and there: 
fore I at Hrſt thought it did no good: but I ſoon, 
found by my en ah in my Dairy. that Chalk 
| 4 8 gives 


in HERTTORDSHIRE the common Allowance is AY 
twenty-five or thirty Load ; and the Effect in 


This greater Effect from a ſmaller Quantity of 


uſually partakes of the Nature of the Beds of 


the Land, in the former Inſtance, is ruin'd ; | 


an hard and ſtony Kind of Chalk; let him break 


it Time to ſoften, ſo that it may the better mix 
with the Soil when plowed in; and, at the ſame. 


his Paſtures and i in this I ſhall e from * — | 


Uns 


The firſt Year I uſed Chalk on . Paſture ; 


ciently regard. I perteived that my Graſs was 
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| gives a a. Body, or. Richneſs, a ——— to ray” 
Graſs, though it does not encreaſe the Quan- 


tity : my. Cattle. fatten'd better upon this than | 


I ever knew them upon any Paſture of the | 


ſame Kind without chalking z and I never ſaw 
fo rich Milk as I had from the Cows fed upon 
that Cloſe. | 

21 recommend chalking of Paſture Grounds 
therefore, from my own Practice and Experi- 
ence, to every Farmer, as much as laying it on 
his plow'd Lands : but herein I muſt give him 
a Word of Advice. 

Chalk muſt be very mellow and crumbly = 
fore it is laid on a Paſture, otherwiſe it does 
more harm than good. If it be ever to mel- 
low in its own Nature, it muſt lie a while ex- 


pos'd to the Weather; and the harder it is, ſo 
much the longer it muſt lie. In a Word, Chalk 


is never fit to be laid upon Paſture Grounds, till 
4 Man can crumble any Lump of it to Pieces by 
yang, ir, © or rolling i it about a little under. his 
ot. OP: | 
In ſome Parts 1 8 EvcLanp the Farmen 
ſpread Chalk upon their Lands, after they have 
marled them: but this is quite unneceſſary. It 
is dne oft the Practices of the antient Huſbandry, 
and we know how difficult it is to beat the 
Country People out of the old Tract. It is re- 
commended by MakkHAM, and others of that 
Time, who always adviſe. the mixing many 
Dreſſings; and often direct every Sort of Ma- 
nure whatſoever, to be laid one over anger 
upon the ſame Field. 

Theſe Writers may often aſſiſt the Farmer; 
and it would be better for the Country in gene- 
ral, if they were more obſerv'd than they are: 
but the Practice of ingenious and induſtrious 
Perſons ſince their Time has greatly improved 


the Art of Huſbandry. 


% ee BEA P. XI. 
Of the Uſe of Salt as a Manure. 


\ALT affords the Farmer one of the ſtrongeſt 
Inſtances of that excellent Rule, that Things 


may be good in Moderation, though deſtructive 


in Exceſs. We read of Fields ſown with Salt 
in order to make them barren: but we alſo 
know by Experience and Obſervation; from 
what we ſee in Nature, and what we are able to 
effect by Art, that Salt in a due Proportion is a 
great Cauſe of the Fertility of Land. 

Accident, which is as often the Mother of 
Improvement, as Neceſſity is of Invention, firſt 


led the Way to the Uſe of this rich and excel- 


lent Manure. But it was Accident attended 
with Obſervation: for without that, Heaven 


and Earth point our Advantages to Mankind | 


in vain. | 
There had long prevailed an Opinion, that 
Salt gave Barrenneſs to Land, and none would 
ever have diſputed the Fact, much leſs have 
thought of Salt as a Cauſe of Fertility, but for 
the Obſervation of what follow'd where Salt had 


chanc'd'to be thrown upon Lands in a mode 
rate Quantity. + 


- 
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1 nun a Piece 4 plow ""_ r 
E to be overflow d. by a Spring Tide, that 
roſe higher than any other had done in the 
Memory of Man. The Farmer who. rented it 
at a ſmall Price, had loſt by it every Tear: but 
the Seaſon ſucceeding this Oyerflowing, he found 
his Crop ten- fold; though he had uſed no other 
Methods of dreſſing or preparing that Field than 
uſual. This was an Accident, the Conſequences 
of which were ſo plain, every body muſt ſee 
them. If Salt added to Land by. Accident 
made it fruitful, the Farmers were ſenſible it 
would have the ſame Effect if added purpoſe- 
ly with that Intent. On this plain reaſoning 
they began the Practice, and it ſucceeded r- 
pily. FER 

This was the introduction of Sea Salt as a 
Manure in DEvoxsIRE, which is the Place, by 
all I can learn, where it was firſt uſed in Exc- 
LAND, $4 
WOoRCESTERSHIRE appears to be the next Part 
of this Kingdom where it came into Repute, and 
that alſo from the Obſervation of an Accident, 


though of another Kind. As in DzvonsniRe, 


they were in the Reach of Sea Water; in Wor- 
CESTERSHIRE they have Salt Springs. The Wa- 
ter of theſe is a perfect Brine, It is much 
ſtronger of Salt than Sea Water is any where, 
and the Salt is of the ſame Kind. | 

It had been long obſerv'd in that County, 
that when this Water dribbled to waſte, the 


Ground was quite barren over which it ran; 


but that all about thoſe Places, the Graſs grew 
much fuller and finer than elſewhere. Upon 
this they began to uſe Salt, or weak Brine in 
moderate Quantities z firſt on their Paſtures, and 
afterwards on their plow'd Lands; and the Con- 
ſequence was, the enriching of them both in a 
Degree not to be obtain'd by any other Ma- 
nure, which they could command in that Part 
of the Kingdom. 

After this, People obſerving the Growths 
upon thoſe Salt Marſhes that lay at a favour- 
able Diſtance from the Sea, and had the Bene- 
fits without the Miſchiefs arifing from Salt Wa- 
ter, began on comparing them with what was 


practis'd in the before-mention'd Counties, to 


underſtand truly the Nature of Salt as a Ma- 
nure, and have ever ſince uſed it accordingly. 
This was the Introduction of that Manure 
into the Practice of Huſbandry, which has now 
ſpread very far; and it were to be wiſh'd . 
extend itſelf univerſally. | 
We find the old Writers on Huſbandry it in our 


own Language, acquainted with the Uſe of Salt 


much better than thoſe who condemned it at all 
Adventures, as a Cauſe of Barrenneſs. They 

underſtood the Advantage of Sea Sand over 
River or Pit Sand, and they were ſenſible that 
this was owing to the Salt it contain d. 


On this Principle they proceeded when chey 
advis'd thoſe Farmers who lay too far from the 
Sea, to have the Advantage of Sea Sand, to 
ſprinkle Salt upon their Corn Lands. They 
preſcribe the ſpreading, of this in the Manner 
of Corn, thinly and evenly over the Ground: 


they call it ſowing of Salt, the Quantity they 


direct the Farmer to uſe is two Bane, to an 
* | 
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._ One T hing farther I muſt obſerve to the 
Credit of theſe Authors. They all dire& Bay 
Salt, and it is certain that Bay Salt is more of 
the genuine Nature of Sea Water than any other, 
This Kind is made by expoſing the Sea Water 
to the Sun and Winds in ſhallow Pits dug in the 
Earth: and the common white Salt is made by 
boiling Sea Water over the Fire, This laſt Me- 
thod evaporates every Thing that was in the 
Water, except the Salt and ſtony Matter only ; 
and it is plain enough perceiv d, becauſe: this has 
no Taſte but Saltneſs: : whereas the Bay Salt 
which has had no other Heat but that of the 
Sun, has a ſenſible Taſte, and contains more of 
| the natural Principles of the Sea Water. This 

is plainly diſcovered in eating; and. not leſs 
__ by its Effect on Land. 2 GB 

The ſteeping of the Grain that is to be ſowed 
in Brine, is a Practice known all over ENGLAND, 
and the Advantages of it are well underſtood. 
Of this. more in its Place hereafter z but it is 
not amiſs to obſerve here, that this Practice con- 


firms the Account, that Salt in Moderation is 


uſeful to Land. It was a Thing diſcover'd by 
the ſame Means, by perfect Accident. The 
Loading of a Ship that was caſt away was 
Wheat: the Wheat was afterwards ſowed, and 


{ it was found to thrive better than 
F e | | fons may fancy: in the next Place, from their 


any other. 


This foon brought into Uſe the ſiceping Seed 


Corn in Brine, and Practice confirms that it not 
only makes it grow ſtronger, but prevents 
Smut. 


with Lime and mellow Chalk, and it mäkes an 
excellent Dreſſing for the pooreſt, and moſt bar- 
ren Lands. 


Upon the whole: The Farmer can never do 


amiſs who uſes Salt in the Deſign of fertilizing 
his Corn Lands, except he uſe too much. Mo- 
deration is the great Rule of Life: he that can't 
practiſe it will thrive in nothing. I would ad- 
viſe in the firſt bringing barren Lands to Fruit- 


fulneſs, to uſe at leaſt three Buſhels to an Acre: - 


afterwards one' Buſhel to an Acre is ſufficient. 
It ſuits all Sojls whatſoever, and the beſt Time 
of laying it on is with the Corn in ſowing ; for 
the firſt Rain thoroughly diſſolves it: it then 
penetrates the ere. and is of ſe to the Shoot 
as ſoon as it is made. 


CCC C 
CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Uſe of Sea IWeeds as Manure. 


E have not yct done with the immediate 

Products of Nature as Manures. I would 
hivs the Farmer perfectly acquainted with the 
Effect of every Thing that has been, or that 
| reaſonably may be uſed for this Purpoſe : for on 
theſe more than on any Thing, next to nes In- 
duſtry, depends his Succeſs, 

The Uſe of Sea Weed is confin'd to | thoſe 
Parts of the Kingdom which are near the Sea 
Coaſt, for it. muſt be uſed in ſome Quantity : 
but it is an n. too many neglect, who 


The Mud out of Salt Water Ditches has been 
of late brought into Uſe in Essex ; they mix it 


have it thromn ; as it were into 88 Mouths: and 
few that can be offer'd, are greater. 

The Uſe and Value of Sea Weeds as Manure, 
depend upon the plaineſt Principle in the World. 
All Vegetables whatſoever are; .rich Manures 
when in a State of decay: Salt. we have alſo 
ſeen is a very rich Dreſſing: now Sea Weeds 
have the double Advantage of their own Ve- 
getable Nature, and of the Sea Water in which 
they grow. 

Nay, there is ſomething yet 1 more IS this 
in favour of their Richneſs. Curious Perſons 
who have examin'd them according to Chemi- 
ſtry, have found that they contain much the 
ſame Principles as Animals: and it has ſince 
that been diſcover'd by the Help of Glaſſes, that 
they are always crowded with little Inſects that 
live upon their ſlimy Surfaces, or in their little 
Hollows. This is ſo ſtrongly viſible in many of 
them, that ſome ingenious Perſons both in ExGg- 
LAND and elſewhere, have ſuppos d them not to 
grow as Plants, but that they were made by 
thoſe little Creatures. 

Now to conſider the Sea Weeds in this Light, 
which is conſidering them truly, what a Right 
have -they to the Huſbandman's Regard as a 
Manure, Firſt, from their Vegetable Nature, 
for they are really Plants, whatever thoſe Per- 


Saltneſs ; and laſtly, and above all from their 


Animal Nature; for every Thing of the Animal 


Kind is rich in fruitful Qualities. 

Let us examine by Practice whether theſe 
Reaſonings are right; for all the Reaſonings in 
the World are to be rejected that are not ſup- 
ported by Experience and Fact. Let us look 
into the Places where this Manure is uſed. 

In DevonsriRe, upon and near the Coaſt, 
they uſe the Ouze and Mud drag'd up where- 
ever they conveniently can get at it, as a Ma- 
nure. They take this, Weeds and all, and let 
them rot together, before they ſpread them on 
the Ground: this is a very rich Manure, but in 
this Caſe the Benefit is laid to the Mud; the 
Wee ds are not much regarded. | 

In CoxnwaLL, where the Shores are ſandy or 
ſtony, and they cannot have this eaſy Advantage 
of Salt Water Mud, they tear off the Sea Weeds 
from the Rocks and Stones; and rake together 
ſuch as are caſt up by Storms. Theſe they lay 
upon the Ground without any Preparation, 
plowing them in, and they enrich it to a fur- | 
prizing Degree. 

The firſt Year many of the Pe Kinds re- 
main almoſt entire in the Soil; but they 'give a 


great deal of Fruitfulneſs to it notwithſtanding : 


the next they generally break and rot, and they 
continue nearly equal in point of F ertiliy chat, 
and the ſucceeding Year. | 

The firſt Year, the Salt and the little Ani- 
mals that are about them, fertilize the Ground; 
the next, and the third, tis their own yegeta- 
ble Subſtance which decays, and enriches the 
Soil; the ſmaller -and-. tenderer Kinds the firſt 


Tear with the leafy Part of the others; and the 


tougheſt and the remaining Stalks the laſt. 

In ſome Parts of Cox w ALL they pile theſe 
in Heaps, and cover them that they may rot 
before they uſe-them. This makes them take 


Effect in a prodigious Manner the firſt Year, 
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of MANURE. 


Way is fufficient to fatisfy his warmeſt f Pay 


_ thers have lain in Heaps expos'd to the Weather: 


. uſed'as a Manure; In the firft Place, they have 


freſh Shells; 


„„ 


and the freſh and lively Shells are for this Land 


1 ce 4nd the third leſs. 
I would adviſe the Farmer to uſe them juſt as 
ke rakes them up: for their" firſt Effect in this 


tions; and the Benefit laſts longer. re 
Of all the ures I ever aw used, 1K | 


none that is ſo quickly ſpent as rotted . V0 | 
bit none : rakes L quicker Effect. | | 
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2 and their Spawn as @ Manure. 


HE Farmer who has conſider'd che Na- 
ture of ſhelly Sea Sand, as explain'd in 

Its . will readily imagine that Sea 
Shells in any State may be uſed as a Manure. 
hey are ſo in moſt Places where they can be 


had conveniently, and that in different Manners | 


according to their preſent Condition. 
Some are taken up freſh on the Shores; o- 


fone are hard and firm, others ſoft, brittle, and 
as it were, chalky; and theſe ſevẽrally require a 
different Treatment. 

Shells in a Boule Miadner wo Title to 01 


belong'd to Animals ; and whatſoever has been 
a part of an Animal. or has any way belong'd 
to one; is ſure, to be uſeful to this Purpoſe: 
in the next Place, they are, after Expoſure to the 
ir, uf a limey Nature, and every one knows 
rich a Manure every Kind of Lime is 


"NT Shells — freſh out of the Sea, or 
from the Shores, have a. bright gloſſy Look, 
eſpecially on their Inſide, and ſhew frequently 
Frey Colouts. Thoſe which have lain to be 

cin'd upon the Shores, are. all over whitiſh, 
RON dead Aſpect, ſo that they are eaſily 
diſtinguiſh'd : they have ſomewhat the Appear- 
ance of Lime; and a Calcination by Fire in the 
common Way, ſoon brings one or the other to 
real Lime. 

_ Theſe. are the three Conditions 3 in which we 
are to conſider Sea Shells as a Manure. 1. The 
2. The Shells that have lain on 
the Shores. till they are calcin'd by the Sun and 
t Shells calcin'd by Fire to Lime. . 

he Farmer is to uſe one or other of thele 
ing to che Nature of his Ground: the 


Places, ſo that he has his Choice: and he may 
make Lime of either at his Pleaſure.” r 

The Progeny or Spawn of Shell Fiſh, is a yet 
richer Manure than the Shells themſelves. This 
is found under Rocks, and ſonietimes in vaſt 
Plenty in the Beds of Salt Water Rivers; and is 
full of diminutive Shells. It diſſolves ealily: and 
is ſp great an Enricher of poor Land, that ſcarce 
is 6 . It fa found to be ſo 
much above Dung, the F 
„„ Load of ir 
equal to three of the other. | 

When the Ground is poor and 3 Sea 
Shells are to be uſed in 7 natural State: 


any 


always, | 


better * thoſe W have lain expos d * the 


2 3 
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Shore till they are bleach'd : but when a tough 
Soil is to be dreſs'd with them, the beſt Way is 
to calcine them to Lime. If natural Shells are 


uſed to à ſtiff loamy Soil, thoſe which have 


lain till bleach'd, are better than the freſh : for 
they are reduced to a Condition N _ 
of Lime. 

No Shells are-to be ld on che Ground ole 
for in that Caſe they would obſtruct the” ſhoot· 
ing of the Corn, and it would be many Years 
before they could give out their Vitus. The 
Farmer muſt break them with Hammers, or in 
a Mill before he lays them on the Ground, the 
ſmaller-the better : for then the Air takes ab 
Effect upon them. Moſt Shells are inade up of 
Plates lying one over another, and when the 
Air can get freely at the Edges of theſe, | they 
ſplit and ſhiver to Pieces; and then give out 
their Virtue to every Part of the Gtound. * 
1 have-ſcen the Proof of this in Sössbx; 
where Shells are uſed -both Ways, I haye taken 
up a Shell tolerably entire and ſound, that has 
been laid on the Land three Years, by one who 
laid them on whole: and this in all that Time 
had obſtructed the Growth of the Crops, . and 
given no Virtue, for it was till tolerably firm. 
Whereas en a neighbouring Farmer's Ground 
who had ground his Shells in a Mill before he 
laid them on, nothing was to be found remain- 
ing of them but a few thin Shivers ; theſe were 


as brittle and crumbly as the thin Shells we find 


in Manle Pits ; and doubtleſs they are as rich 
as thoſe. 

Thefe broken Shells had been laid on no lager 
than the whole ones in the other Man's Field; 


and I doubt not but in another Year, there was 


not a Scrap to be found: whereas the others 
would probably remain whole for the Man's 
Life. 

As the Shells that have lain to be bleach'd on 
the Shores, fall to Pieces much ſooner than the 
freſh ones: it may be right where the Nature 
of the Soil renders Lime itnproper, and where 
only freſh ones can be had, to calcine them a 
little. 
much to this Effect, as ſothe Years lying upon 
the Shore: and the hardeſt Oyſterſhells, and the 
like, may be thus made foft and crumbly. They 
will then eaſily break under the Hatrimer, or in 


the Mill; and will diffolve upon the Ground in 


a Seaſon or two, though their Effect will be ſeen 


in the Crops for a great many Years. 


Thok who hive underſtood: beſt the Nature 


of Manures, eſpecially thoſe. of the richer Kind, 


have agreed, that they ꝓauſe the great Fertility 


which always follows their Uſe by. raiſing a Fer- 


ment in the Land; and ſo dividing the Lumps, 
and looſening and mellowing the Soil. If this 
be the Caſe, us appedts very probably, then Ex- 
perietice ſhews, that Sea Shells, properly ma- 
nag'd, are the richeſt of all Manüres, for none 
looſen and mellow the Earth in fuch a Manner. 
A (thorough Dreſſing of Shells - enfichts the 
Land for many Years, and indeed too much at 
firſt, for after a few Seaſons when they are well 
_—_ they make à Soil that was before ſtiff, 
ſo light and looſe, that like the moory Land in 


LixcotxsmnE, or the fine black Mould in 


other Places, it in not able to * W 
O 


. 


Half an Hour's gentle Fire will do as 
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as the other Benefits offer d by Nature, ne- 
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of the Corn. In this Caſe the Farmer is to lay 
it down for Graſs for a couple of Tears, and 
chen plow it again. It bears excellent ſweet 
Graſs in the Time it is laid down, and after- 
wards has Body enough to ſupport a Crop of 
Corn which before it could not. 

The Allowance in general where they can be 
had in Plenty, is twenty Loads of Shells to an 
Acre : when they are burnt to Lime, they take 
Effe& the moſt ſuddenly, but it does not laſt 


long. When they are calcin'd a little ſo as to 


make them crumbly, they affect the Land gra- 
dually, and their Virtue will laſt very well 
twelve or fourteen Years : when they are uſed 
in their natural Condition, the Effect is ſlower : 
thoſe which have lain expos'd till they are 


bleach'd, exert themſelves quicker than the freſh | 


ones; and theſe laſt, as before obſerv'd, on 
ſome Lands hardly ever take Effect at all. 

My Advice to the Farmer is always to uſe 
this Method of half burning the Shells, unleſs 
upon thoſe barren and cold Soils where they do 
beſt as Lime: the other Way they take Effect 
too ſlowly, and in this Manner, though ſpeedy, 
they are laſting enough in Reaſon. 

In CokxwwALL they uſe the bleach'd Shell 
moſtly, and their Effect is very ſtrong for ten 
or twelve Years; in DevonsHtRE they have prin- 


cipally ſofter and brittle Shells than in Coxx- 


WALL, as ſmall Cockles and Razor Shells: they 
ſpread theſe as they find them, and they do very 
well. About PLyMouTay the Shells are moſtly 
of the Muſcle, and other thin Kinds, and they 
uſe them freſh as they find them, only break- 
ing them with an Iron Stamper, and they do 
well enough; but in all theſe Places they would 
anſwer a great deal better with a little Calcina- 
tion, ng 0. ot 

In Ixzraxn they uſe the freſh Shells from 
Loven Foir, or the Bay of LoxpoxpERRV, 
beſtowing fourſcore Barrels on an Acre, and 
the Archbiſhop of DvsLin, has given a ſurpriz- 
ing Account of their Fertility; which is publiſh'd 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. He alſo ob- 


ſerves their Effect in hollowing and looſening 


the Ground in the particular Manner already 
mention'd. TE | | 
The Advantage that the Farmers about our 


wanting to tempt all thoſe who are within the 
Reach of it, to uſe it. I have ſeen this as well 


— 


glefted ſo often, that I think too much cannot 
be ſaid to ſpirit yp the Farmer to employ them. 


Of this I am fure, more cannot eaſily be ſaid in | 


their Favour than js true. 


— 


CHAP. XIX. 


18 has been obſerv'd in a general Way al- 


1 ready, that all Vegetable Matter when it 


dots and decays, becomes a Manure greatly en- 


riching Land, and feeding the Crop that is 


farther Aſſiſtance of the practical Huſbandman, 
mention the ſeveral Particulars which are moſt 
ready and moſt uſeful in this Kind. 


All large Weeds are excellent to mix with 
Dung in the Yard, or in a Pit, as already men- 
tion'd ; and the moſt juicy are the beſt. They 
muſt be cut up before they run to Seed; and 
the more perfectly they are rotted, the richer 
they prove, and the readier for the Farmers 
Purpoſe. | 
Dead Wood, which is found in ſome Quan- 
tity in Foreſts, and is fo rotten that it will ſnap, 
and almoſt crumble between the Fingers, is an 
excellent Manure. The Branches of Trees that 
lie cover'd with Leaves, and the decay'd Stumps 
of others that are reduced to a blackiſh Matter, 
which is light and ſpungy like Touch-wood, 


poſe. 

I have never ſeen theſe uſed alone except in 
LincortnsniRe, where I ſaw a Piece of Corn 
Land upon the Edge of the Fens, manur'd with 
decay'd Willow Stumps beat to Pieces with a 
Beetle: but about CHarLTON ForesT in Sussxx, 


Trees, as before mention'd, of poor People, 
who pick them out of the lower Parts of the 
Foreſt, and mix them with their Dung. 

The Susszx Farmers agree, that nothing en- 
riches their Soil ſo much as theſe dead Branches ; 
and I am a Witneſs in the other Inſtance, that 


| rotten Willow Wood alone is a prodigious Im- | 


prover of Land, for I ſaw the Crop, which was 
a very fine one, though the Land was naturally 
but indifferent. Sa " 

The Farmer ſhould at leiſure Times employ 
his People in getting together Weeds and de- 
cay'd Wood to add to his Dung, if it were 
only to encreaſe the Quantity ; for there is hard- 
ly an Article of more Concern to him in all his 
Buſineſs, than the making up enough of his Ma- 
nure. But beſide the Advantage of encreafing 
the Quantity, theſe Things certainly add to the 
Richneſs ; and that for two Reaſons : as decay'd 
Vegetables are themſelves a very fine Manure ; 


* 


The decay'd Leaves of Trees are worth his 
Regard alſo: they add but little to the Quan- 
tity, but they very much enrich the whole. 
The Barks of Trees are as ſerviceable for Ma- 
nure as any other Part, and their Virtue laſts 
longer. Not only the naturally rotted Bark is 
excellent for this Purpoſe; but that which has 
been uſed by Tanners: this gives a very great 
Fertility, and its Effect will continue ſeveral 


| Years. 


Wos 
Decay, will equally anſwer the Farmers Purpoſe. 


Wood that is any Way brought to a State of 


For this Reaſon Saw Duſt is always uſeful ; for a 
little Wet, or a ſhort Effe& of the Weather per- 
fectly decays it; and the Effect is more ſpeedy 
chan that of Tanner's Bark; but it is not ſo 
laſting. Malt Duſt; and Qil Cakes are alſo 
uſeful in the ſame Way ; and when the Farmer 
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Portunity. 
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which are not uncommon in damp Places, ſhould 
| be collected by the careful Farmer for this Pur- 


the Farmers buy the rotten Branches of the 


and as a Mixture of Manures of theſe Kinds al- 


| . | ways adds to the Strength of both. 
Sea Coaſts in ſome Places, make by this Shell 1 2 


Manure is fo great, that I hope nothing is | 


can get them, he never ſhould negle& che Op- 
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Jet him freely uſe any that falls in his Way, 
for Whatever it be, he may reſt aſſur d of Suc- 
* F 


ment directed People at firſt, they do in all 
: Plates uſe as 'Manure ſuch Animal Subſtances 


the fame: and in both Places che Succeſs is very 


being! bieher ! Theſe People have not learn'd vf 
: figaiiother: hut Recident, 
Nature-ef Things, has inſtructed both. Let the 


eb degenflt en whether the Far- 
mer can have theſe laſt *mention'd Articles in 
any Quantity; but whereſoever they fall in his 
Way, they are a great Benefit, and he knows 
* of Ware ann: Intereſt if he GS them. | 


CHAP. XX. 
Of Parts of Animals uſed as Manure. 


ROM the Parts of Plants we naturally 
come to thoſe of Animals; all which, as 
they are of a rich and fertilizing Nature, de- 


ſerve. the Farmers Regard as Manure. A pro- 


per Attention has been ſhewn to ſeveral of theſe 
of late; and many Things never before thought 
of, have been introduced as Manures, eſpecially 
in the Neighbourhood of Loxpov. 

- Indeed the Convenience of having Manures 
of Particular. Kinds, is a very great Article: 
ſome fall in, the Way of one, ſome of another; 
but he who would make the beſt of his Land, 
muſt have à thorough Knowledge of all the 
Kinds, chat he may take what he can procure: 
and in this, neyer let him concern himſelf whe- 
cher the. Thing have been ever uſed by his Fore- 


fathers, or their Neighbours. For what is good | 
Manure i in Kur, is ſure to be the ſame in So- 
MERSETSHIRE, or elſewhere, provided it be ap- 
Plied to the ſame Kind of Land. 

1m particular as he will here ſee a Detail of a 

eat many Parts of Animals, which are in dif- 
go Places uſed as Manure, let him lay hold 


vf any that he can, though never uſed in that 
Country before. Nay farther, as he finds ſo 
many different Parts of Animals are uſed, let 


him in general be ſenſible that any other may. 
He may be aſſurd, that every Thing of the A- 


nimal Kind will enrich his Land; and therefore 


He will Kind that whether Chance or 1 udg- | 


as come itt their Reach; and let him do the 4 
whether any others have done it or no. 

Up the Coaſts of Nox wax they drefs their 

wih the Refuſe of the Fiſhermens Boats, 

who eure great Quantities of Cod and Herring 


-for Exportation. ' In 'NewrounDLanD they do 


great, no one Thing in all the'Lift of Manures 


or Knowledge of the 


Farmer who lives in the Way of this Manure, 
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from tkeſe Iuiſtances know its Value. Pefhaps 


one of the Advantages of the preſent nobly eſta-· 

- bHh'd Hetring Fiſhery, may be the enriching 
ſotne of 2rhe ren ern nc: by 
imeans-of this Refuſ. 


& — ls: in dhe Neighbourbo6j| 


of a large Market Town, may with great Profit 
ztrünck With the Butchers, and all other Per- 
ſons he tan furnifh him with the Refliſe and 

Offal of Oxen, Sheep, and . 


3 . 2 


he Blood, Hair, and every other Kind of reject | 


Matters being rich for his Purpoſe. _ 

Wool-nippings, the Refuſe of Rabbits Skins, 
call'd Coney Clippings, and the Hair of any Crea- 
ture whatſoever, are fine Manures. 

Theſe laſt named Articles are of that Kind 
that do not give a very laſting Richneſs, though 
great for the Time, The Farmers in many 
Counties, however, know the Value.of them ſo 
well, that though their Virtue is quite ſpent in 
a couple of Years, they find it worth while to 


buy them at ſeven, eight, and ſometimes nine 


Shillings a Buſhel. 
The Way of ufing theſe is to Sol — 
thinly and evenly over the Ground, at the Rate 


of about thirty -Buſhels to the Acre. The firſt 


Rains waſh in their Virtue. And the Crop ſuf- 
ficiently ſhews its Excellency. | 


Next to the Hair it may be -proper:to.1 mention 


the Hoofs of Cattle, and other tough Parts, which 
may be had as Refuſe. No matter what Creature 
they belong to, they are all equal in Richneſs. 

The old Writers on Huſbandry ſay ithe Far- 
mer is to uſe only the Hoofs of ſuch Creatures 
as chew the Cud; but that is an idle Fancy, 
all Hoofs are of the ſame Efficacy, and the only 
Difference is, that the thinneſt, and thoſe of the 
youngeſt Animals enrich the Ground the quickeſt, 
and the thicker and tougher have the more du- 
rable Effect: though * are all very laſting 
Manures. 

The beſt Way of uſing theſe i is to ſpread them 
upon the Land, ſome time before plowing, that 
the Weather may diſpoſe them to part with their 
rich Parts; they are then to be plowed in, and 


the Land will have the Advantage « of chem fifteen 
or twenty Years... 


Theſe Manures agree with all Sorts of Soils... 
The.Horns of Cattle are too tough and cumber- 
ſome to be laid upon the Land, in their, natural 


Condition, but they have the ſame enriching 


Quality. Shavings of them are to be had at. the 
Horners and Lanthorn-makers in London, and 
theſe are ſo thin that the Weather i is able to, af- 


fect them. The HeaTrozpsnme Farmers are 
well enough acquainted with the Value of theſe 


Shavings, and where to get them. Though they 

pay a large Price for them, they go a great Way 

and laſt a great while, ſo that it anſwers very well, 
The Way of uſing, theſe is to ſtrew them 


thinly and evenly over the Land, and after a 


Time plow them in; they ellow t the Earth gra- 
dually, and 2 the, a BE in a Manner 
that i is Lurpriſing, |, os Cade both 


25090000pHhhd0c05obeonce 
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Ha. NG, in the liſt Chapter, treated of 
the Parts of Animals, as they ma 

made öfefül in the | RK of Eid we 
naturally come next to their Excrements, or 


Re furniſhes the great dine, an 
of Mapure throughout the Kingdom. A 
weyer. ſenſihle the Farmer may be of: the 


general Uk 7 Dung already, there i a great 


deal to be faid of- che ppojeulanKindszoandrhei 
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diſtinct and ſeparate Uſes: for there is as much 
Difference between one Dung and another, as 
between Chalk and Marle, or many others of 
thoſe already mentioned: and there requires as 
nice a Judgment in ſuiting the Kind to the Soil; 
and in the proper Time and Manner of bogs it, 
as in any Branch of Huſbandry. 

The Dung of different Creatures, though i it be 
all rich and valuable to the Farmer, yet is rich in 
different Degrees; and ſuited, according to its 
Kinds, to different Purpoſes. I ſhall endeavour to 
inform the Farmer thoroughly in this Article of his 
Profeſſion, under its diſtinct Heads. But firſt, 
it may not be amiſs to give him ſome general 
Notion of the Nature of this capital Manure, 
and the Manner wherein it enriches or operates 
upon the Land. 

And firſt, the very Purpoſe of all plowing 
and all manuring of Land, is to divide and break 


the Body of the Soil, which is, in moſt Kinds, 


naturally too compact: for the more the Body 
of the Soil is broke and divided, the more free 
Paſſage the Roots of Plants have; and che more 
they have the Advantage of it. | 

In plowing, this breaking and dividing of the 


Body of the Land, is done altogether by La- 


bour; but in the Uſe of Dung it is done by a 
Kind of Fermentation. We know that al Dung is 
naturally diſpoſed to ferment ; and we are ſenſible 
alſo, from Experience, that what is liable to fer- 
ment of itſelf, will ferment and work up a large 
Quantity of any proper Matter _—_ which it 
1s mixed. . 

We ſee a little Yeaft ferment a great deal of 
Dough ; puffing it up and rendering it lighter : 
and in the fame Manner Dung works up and 
looſens the Ground. This is what makes the Soil 
mellow; and this is the natural and real Uſe of 


Dung; and the Way in which it makes Land 


fruitful. 

We ſee an Inſtance already recited, of the Way 
in which the Uſe of Shells mellows the Soil; 
making it ſometimes ſo looſe and crumbly, that 
it has not Body enough to hold the Roots of the 
Grain. The ſame is the Effect of Dung, only 
more moderate; as we commonly uſe it: Ex- 
perience having, in general, guided Men pretty 
well in the Quantity, Sou. not en 
in the Choke. 7 


We may. perceive this; is the true Uſe of 


Dung by this, that Plants of all Kinds grow 
much better upon Land that has been dung'd; 
than they will upon an Heap of the Dung it- 


ſelf. So that it is plain che Dung does not di- 


rectly .nouriſh the Crop itſelf, but it makes the 

Earth more fit to nouriſh it. This is done by 

. . and dividing ve Earth, ang no pcher⸗ 
wiſe. 

This may ſe the 7 FW right i in one elne 
Article; that is, the Manner wherein he is to 
dung his light Sgils : of this I ſhall ſpeak parti - 
 cularly hereafter, but in general, pure Dung, laid 
upon a ſandy Soil has no; Effect, becauſe; divid- 
ing the Soil is not what is there required. The 


little Stones of which Sand is compoſed; are nat 


join'd together; and Dung has not the Power of 
| breaking or.dividing each ſeparate Grains 
Even in the Gardener's Grounds about Lon- 
; 39%! Wende force their a to grow, in a 


L 


| up his: violent Prejudices againſt Dung. 


Manner, in "I we ſee the bad Effect it has 
on them. A Gardiner's Turnep has not half the 
Sweetneſs of a Field Turnep: and it is well 
known that the Water which has boil'd one of 
theſe Dung Cabbages ſtinks, whereas there is no 
ill Smell, but rather a muſky Sweetneſs, in that 
wherein a Cabbage has been boil'd that has grown 
in a more natural Soil. 

The Farmer will never dung his F ields in that 
abundant Manner, but if he ſhould, even the Corn 
would have a Taſte of it; this ſuffices to ſhew, 
that the true Uſe of Dung, as ſaid already, is to 


fit the Earth to afford Nouriſhment, in the fulleſt 


Manner, to a Crop; and not to yield that Nou- 
riſhment itſelt. | 

But beſide this natural Effect in breaking and 
looſening the Soil, there is another very con- 
ſiderable one in all Dung, when properly laid on 
the Ground; that is, the giving a Warmth to 


the Land, and cheriſhing the young Shoot. This 


is owing to the ſame Cauſe, the Fermentation of 
the Dung, for that is the Occaſion of the Heat 
it has in itſelf; and which it ſo freely commu- 
nicates to every thing about it. This may afford 
a Hint to the Farmer, as to the Time of laying 
on his Dung, of which more hereafter. 

But as Dung thus naturally renders a Soil 


warmer than it would otherwiſe be, it may alſo 


make it colder; and it has been obſerved, that 
whole Fields of Wheat have periſh*d by Froſt on 
dung'd Lands, when they have liv'd through the 
Winter.on thoſe Lands of the ſame Soil, that have 
had no Dung that Year. It is poſſible this may 
have ariſen from the Cauſe to which it has been 
attributed, that is, to the Hollowneſs of the 
dung d Ground in which Water lay about the 
Roots of the young Corn, and then freezing, 
kill'd it: But more Obſervations ought to be 
made before this be received as an univerſal Fact. 

It muſt be farther obſerved, that Mr. Torr. 
is the Perſon who delivers this Account, and his 
Prejudice to Dung might carry him too far. He 
wrote to eſtabliſh the Uſe of a particular Kind 
of Tillage inſtead of Dung, ſo that he may be 
conſidered as a prejudiced Perſon. I fhall add, 
on this Occaſion, an Obſervation which the Far- 
mer will do well to carry with him on all others. 


That is, that we are to read what is written by 


Perſons who propoſe Syſtems, with great Allow- 
ances for Partiality. ' Well ſupported Facts may 
be received, whoever relates them; hlit Men may 
haue been blinded by cheir Prejudices, When they 
argue from ſingle Experiments of their own. I 
am ſorry to fee, the fe who have meddled 1 
this Subject ſince: Mr. To's Book; all take 
They 
have conſidered him as an ingenious, but they 
thould:alfo n 1 as 5 Prejudicec 
Walt) ne 0otrio ing to: te | 
Ame Lands' vide Dung 3 others; 

and in iche fame Manner certain'Soils fequire par- 
ticular Kinds; or a proportioned a of that 


Manure. In chis Part of his Bufineſs it is chat 


the Farmer wants to be inſtructed, not às to the 
Nature of Dung itſelf, which he full well knows ; 3 
and which 1 hope he will continue tö kſteem his 
own Way, and as his Fathers uſed to do, in ſpite 
of all the Charge of Folly and Obſtinacy brought 
againſt him by partial Writers; who, while they 

acculs 
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accuſe him of Ignorance, often know much wy 
than himſelf. 


Let him continue to eſteem Dung the readhteſt | 


and moſt univerſal of all Manures, for ſuch it 
certainly is: and in order to uſe it to the fulleſt 
Advantage, let him obſerve the Cautions and 
Directions that will be here laid before him. He 
may then tell theſe Enemies to Dung, that all 
the Accidents they lay to the Charge of that Ma- 
nure, are owing either to a wrong Choice of the 
Kind, to a wrong Proportion of it to the Land, 
or a wrong t of it in preſerving or 
laying it 6n. And theſe are the Errors againſt 
which I ſhall attempt to guard him, by what I 
have ſeen in my own and others Experience. 

To fay Dung often does Miſchief is to ſay true, 
but then it is in unſkilful Hands: but to rail at 


Dung as always hurtful, were to fly in the Face | 
of all Authority, and all Fact; and to reaſon 


againſt Experience. 
I am ſorry to acknowledge this has lately been 


done by too many, but they are all blameable for 
it: they have all done it in Favour of ſome 
other Manures, or of ſome particular Kind of 
Tillage. This is to write partially. I have al- 
ready given a very full Account of many, and 
ſhall, in the ſucceeding Chapters, of all the other 
Manures; and the ſame of every Kind of Tillage; 
but doing them Juſtice, let us do Juſtice alſo to 
this. The preſent Faſhiqn of railing at this Ma- 
nure is enough to miſlead half our Farmers, 

It is certain that all Soils do not equally re- 
quire, nor will all equally bear Dung. This 


Reaſon dictates, and this Experience affirms. 


For Inſtance, if the Effe& of Dung be to divide 
and to warm the Soil, Reaſon will affirm that it 
is not ſo needful on thoſe Soils, which are hot 
and looſe already, as on thoſe which are cold and 
compact, or tough. And Experience confirms 
| Reaſon; for ſpeaking in general, Dung is not ſo 
uſeful on ſandy as on clayey Lands. 

In the ſame Manner all Times are not pro- 
per for the laying it on, nor is every Condition 
of this Manure proper for every Occaſion. For 
if Dung be left, when rotten, upon the Surface 
of the Ground, the Sun and Rains will exhauſt 
all its Virtue : and, in the ſame Manner, if it be 
bury'd too freſh, and in too large a Quantity in 
rich Soils, it will occaſion Weeds. 

All chis is true ; and from this have ariſen the 
general Complaints and Cautions againſt Dung. 
But as that Manure is uſeful, in the higheſt De- 
gree, I ſhall, inſtead of condemning it in gene- 
ral, for the ſake of theſe particular Miſtakes 
which may happen in the Uſe of it, ſhew the 
L 
tend it. I ſhall point out to the practical Farmer, 
the Soils to which the ſeveral Kinds of Dung are | 
fitted; and the Manner of preſerving, and the Sea- 
ſons of applying them: by this Means teaching 
him how to prepare his Manure for his Soil, that 
be may reap its Benefit, and eſcape the Misfor- | 
tunes others ſuffer from its ill Management. 

Having thus led. the practical Huſbandman 
through a general Conſideration of Dung, as 4 
e 
. 874 
| aid Rage! 


Stable. 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of Horſe Dung. 


ORSE Dung, though the Name expreſs 
but one Thing, may be divided into ſeve- 
ral Kinds: and it muſt be fo in order to give the 


practical Huſbandman a full Information of the 


Uſes to which it will ſerve. 

The Differences between the Dung of various 
Animals, which are very great, as will be ſhewn 
in the ſucceeding Chapters, depend principally 
upon the Food on which the Creatures live : 
the Dung of thoſe which feed only on Fleſh be- 
ing of one Kind, that of thoſe which feed on 
Herbage only, of another, and that of thoſe 
Creatures which eat both Kinds, being of a 
middle Nature between the other two; and ſuf- 
ficiently different from both. It is natural Dungs 
ſhould thus differ, becauſe the Office of Digeſtion 
is of the ſame Kind in all Creatures : fo that the 
Matter digeſted muſt make the Difference. 

Now tho* Horſes feed altogether on Herbage 
and Vegetable Products, yet there is a great deal 
of Difference between the green and moiſt Graſs 
they eat on Paſtures, and the dry Hay in the 
The Corn alſo is another great Article 
in the making of his Dung : but this is not 
all the Difference. If we ſpoke only of the Dung 
pure, and as it is voided, we ſhould eaſily con- 
ceive there muſt be theſe Variations; but we ge- 
nerally mean by Horſe Dung, that which is 
mix'd with the Straw or Litter; and we are 
alſo to conſider it as it may accidentally have 
other Mixtures. 

To come to a perfect Knowledge of this Ma- 
nure, we are to conſider it then in three Con- 


ditions. As pick'd up pure and entire; as taken 


out of Stables, and as ſwept and ſhovelled up 
from the Roads; which laſt, though not a 
common, is an excellent Practice. In theſe 
three States we find the Dung pure, mix' d with 
Straw and Urine, or mix'd with Urine and 
Duſt. 


Theſe ſingle Circumſtances make a great Dif- 


ference ; but a great deal more is alſo made by 


the Time when it is uſed, whether that be while 


it is freſh, or after it has been drop'd, or lain 
mix'd ſome Time. 


To give the Farmer a general Notion of this 
Difference, pure Dung is moderately warm; 


Dung from the Stable, when it has got into a 


Ferment with the Straw and Urine, is hotteſt of 
all; and the dry Dung of Roads, though it has 
| little Heat, has yet a great deal of Fertility. 
There is alſo a vaſt Difference between the 
Dung of the Stable, (which is the moſt com- 
monly employ d) when it is in a State of Fer- 
mentation, and when it has gone through that, 
and is well rotted. In the firſt Condition it is 
often too rank, and leſs than the uſual Quan- 
tity ſhould be given when it is taken at that 
Time; but when mellow, it has ſufficient Fer- 
tility. Of all theſe: Accidents and Conſidera- 
tions, we hope to give the Reader the Means 
of judging fully: and we are aſſur'd that when 
* ſeveral Conditions of this Manure are better 
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as a Medicine, always particularly direct that of 


Stone Horſes to be uſed. 
for what they do; and the Farmer will have the 


mixes among it. 


ner on Corn only.” 


ceeds all in Strength and Richneſs, becauſe of 


withſtanding all that has been written about it, 
it is plain from all Accounts, as well as from 


will become the Farmer to know exactly in 


underſtood, and more led "chad 2 be ö 
few Complaints of its ill Qualities. 
The Phyſicians when they order Horſe "TY 


They have Reaſon 


Tame Reaſon for giving the like Preference in 


his Uſes of it as Manure. © 1 


It is not only that Stone Horſes are | uſually 
more vigorous and ſpirited than Mares or 
Geldings, that makes their Dung preferable : | 
but in general there is à Difference in the feed- 
ing; the Stone Horſe being moſt commonly kept 
up to dry Meat in Stables. 

The Dung of any Animal conſiſts of the 
groſſer Parts of its Food, mix'd with the Juices 
of the Mouth, and Stomach, and the Gall. It 
is therefore a Mixture of well ground Vegeta- 
ble Matter, and Animal Juice, which muſt 
make it very rich. And it is plain from this, 
that the ftronger and heartier the Food, the bet- 
ter and richer will be the Dung. 

Therefore the richeſt Horſe Dung is that of 
Stable kept Horſes, well fed with Hay and 
Corn; and this gets great additional Richneſs 
from the Urine, which in a well-contriv'd Stable 


ſhould be well paved, that the Moiſture may 
not ſoak into the Ground, but mix with the 
Dung and Litter. 

It will be found upon a critical Enquiry, that 
every Thing the Farmer ſees in the Nature and 
Effects of Dung, agrees with and ſupports this 
Account. The Dung of Cows is colder than 
that of Horſes, becauſe Cows in general feed 
on Graſs : that of Horſes is warmer becauſe of 
their Hay and Corn, and the Dung of Fowls is 
the warmeſt of all, "becauſe they feed in a man- 


For this Reaſon Horſe Dung is fitteſt for 
cold Lands, and Cow Dung for bot: and in the 
ſame Manner, ere will n confirm 
right Reaſoning. 

The Dung of our own Species is by many ex- 
tolled beyond all other; and doubtleſs it ex- 


the Fleſh we eat: and Swine's Dung is alſo ex- 
treamly rich, becauſe of the Animal Part of 
their Food; they eating partly one Kind, and 
partly another, as it is offer'd to them. 
Notwithſtanding that it has been ſo much a 
Faſhion of late to rail at Horſe. Dung, all ow] 
that it has great Effects. The old Writers at- 
tribute the Fertility it gives to Lands, to its be- 
ing of a Nature fit to attract the Nitre of the 
Air: and Mr. Tur attributes it altogether to 
its Fermentation, which breaks and divides the 
Ground: and this Fermentation he ſays is owing 
to the Salts with which it abounds. | 
Mr. Turr's ſeems the plaineſt Account; but 
perhaps there is Truth in both. Whatever be 
the ſecret Cauſe of the Operation of Dung in | 
making Land fruitful, for a Secret it is yet, not- 


| 


Experience, that it has ſuch an Effect; and it 


what Manner to regulate it to his Occaſions. 
To this I hope he will be led reaſonably, by 


is ſpread. 
which is a material OY ang takes me its 


The Stable for this Purpoſe | 


turn back to thoſe Pages. 
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what has been here. written of Horſe Dung, 
| which is the Kind that is commonly underſtood 
by the Word Dung, when uſed. generally; and 
by what has been written of that Manure in 
general in the preceding Chapter: ſo that after 
ſuch Preparation, we may advance to the Man- 
ner of treating and uſing this Manure. | 
Horſe Dung may be too poor from its hav- 
ing too much Litter among it; and from its 
having lain expos'd too long to the Sun and 
Air. In this Caſe a great Quantity of it is re- 
quired to anſwer any Purpoſe; and the beſt Way 
is not to uſe it alone, but to mix it with other 
Dung; where it may get into a new Fermenta- 
tion. 

It may alſo be too rich, as when the Litter i: is 
well proportion'd, the Urine all ſoaked into it, 
and the Fermentation high. In this Caſe it will 
occaſion Weeds and Inſects wherever it is laid; 
it ſhould therefore be tempered with a proper 
Quantity of Earth well mix'd among it before it 
This at once encreaſes the Bulk, 


Rankneſs. 


From what 1 have ſeen. in ay owti Cle. | 


rience; I prefer the mixing of Earths with Dung 
upon every Occaſion, to the- common Method 
of laying the Dung on alone. I am ſure every 


Farmer will find the Advantage who will try. 


But in this let him take Care to ſuit the Earth 
he mixes with his Dung, to the Land on which 
it is to be laid. I have already ſhewn, that one 
Soil may always be a Manure to another. Let 
the Huſbandman keep that in his Mind; or 
He will there find, 
that if it be a ſandy Soil on which his Dung is to 


be laid, a clayey Earth is beſt for him to mix 


with it; and if it be a clayey Soil, a ſandy 
Earth, and fo of the reſt. Carefully minding 
this, he will at the ſame Time, by mixing 
Earth with his Dung double or treble the Quan- 
tity of his Manure, take off the Rankneſs of the 
Dung, and give a double Drefling to the Land; 
the earthy Part of which will remain in great 
Effect, long after the Dung has ſpent itſelf. 

I know that the common \ Method is to adviſe 
the Farmer to mix Waſh, Weeds, and many 
other Things with his Horſe Dung in the Heap; 


and to add Earth to Sheep Dung, b by y laying 1 
obſerved | 
hereafter. But I am for exrendihi c. Practice 
of mixing Earths to both Kinds, for I have found 


under them in the Hovel; as will 


it as uſeful with one a8 with the other. | 
Dung in itſelf is too rich for any Soil. J 
believe Mt.: Turt is right in attributing the 


great Advantage that atiſes from the Uſe of it 
to its fermenting with the Soll; and I have 


found by Experience what is very natural to 


conclude from Reaſon, that it will ſpread this 


Fermentation farther, by beginning with a little 

| Earth firſt. The Soil that is already mix d with | 
| the Dung, gets into a State of Fermentation be- 
fore it is laid upon the Ground; and as ſoon as 


it is plow'd i in, that works upon the reſt. 
A great deal is to be conſider'd in the keep- 


ing and preparing, as well as applying « of Horſe 
Dung. As to the three Kinds diſtin- 


guiſh'd, the Farmer will find the 
'Uſe for the Stable or that mix'd with 
T Litter 
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to my. Crop, being too 


For the others, the Uſe 
of pure or entire Horſe Dung muſt be on 
Grounds that require but moderate heating, 
with the Addition of their Fertility. The Road 
Dung is to be uſed where F ertility is want- 
ing, and not Heat; for of the latter it has very 
lictle. 
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CHAP. XXIII 
Of Horſe Dung uſed fingh. 


HE Uſe of pure Horſe Dung is in a Man- 
| ner confined to Paſture Grounds; and 
that of the Roads to Corn Lands of a clayey 
Soil. On theſe two Heads I have ſome Things to 
add from my own Practice, which I hope will 


be the more agreeable to the practical Huſband- ' 


man, as they have not been enough regarded by 
others. 

In the firſt Place, as to entire or pure Horſe 
Dung, I one Year made my Man take up all 
the Dung they drop'd as they went along, and 
lay it up in a Place under Cover. When a large 


Heap of this was collected, I had it crumbled to 


Pieces, and ſtrew'd thin over my Meadow and 
Paſture Grounds, in the fair Hours of a driping 
Spring; the Rain waſh'd it in, and the Encreaſe 
and Richneſs of the Graſs was ſurprizing. 

The next Experiment I made with it was, by 
ſtrewing a large Quantity of it over a Field of 
Corn, in the Manner the Farmers call ſowing of 
Dung, and as they uſe Pigeons Dung in many 
Places : but I muſt own this did not at all an- 
fwer my Expectations. I apprehend that its 
light and dry Nature, where it lay expos'd upon 
a naked Field, made it loſe all its Virtue with- 
out entering the Soil. But I ſet down both 


the Experiments juſt as they are: that the Far- 


mer may know what it will not do, as well as 
what it will. 

Now as to Horſe Dung taken from Roads, 
I have experienced that two Ways, and ſhall in 


the ſame Manner relate the different Effects. I 


have a Field not far from a Place in the great 
Road, where the Horſes ſtand to ſtale, and they 
drop their Dung often in the ſame Place. I 
have got the Shovelings of this Part of the High- 
way for my Field two Ways; and the one it 
was prejudicial, the other very advantageous. 


Firſt of all I had it taken up at a dry Time, 
when it was almoſt all like Duſt. This taſted 


| faltiſh, and I could perceive it was a gritty 


Powder, with a great deal of dry Dung among 
it, and ſome remain of the Urine. The Land 
J laid it on was 4 cold clayey Soil, and it an- 
fwer'd in great Perfection. The Grit breaking 
the Clay, at the ſame Time that the Remains 


of the Dung, and the Salt of the Urine, warm'd 


and enrich'd it. At another Time J had it 
raken up uben jt was rediſh colour d, and as 
ſoft as Pudding. It was ſpread e 


coming on, the apy Virtue was Kept f in, and 
waſh/d into che S6il büt this did great Harm 

AP the Urine, 
Many Things afift the Growth of Plants in a 
moderate War, but will deſtroy them in too 
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directly over my 
Land, Which was plow'd in upon i it, and Rains 


great a Quantity. From that Time I have kept 
to the Uſe of the Road Dung tolerably dry, and 
have always found great Advantage from it. 
And I have kept my Heaps of pure Dung for 
my Paſture, moiſten'd by having the Chamber 
Pots emptied upon them; and I have found 
this anſwer to my own great Satisfaction, and 
the Surprize of all the Neighbours. 


8 WAA 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of Horſe Dung made into Compoſt. 


AVING now done with theſe two Con- 

ditions of Horſe Dung, I come to ſpeak 
of it practically, in the Way wherein it is ordi- 
narily uſed; that is, as mix d with Litter and 
Urine : and indeed the more Ingredients are for 
this Purpoſe mix'd with it, the better. The an- 
tient Writers on Huſbandry have laid down a 
Plan for the improving Horſe Dung this Man- 
ner, which the Jateſt have very prudently copied 
from them. 

The Benefit of Dung in the uſual Way, is 
not owing to the Richneſs of the Excrement of 
the Horſe alone, but to its State of Ferment 
with Straw and Urine. Now this Ferment, 
and this Richneſs, may be both encreas'd : nor 
is there any one Article in all the Farmer's 
Practice, that is more neceſſary to be thoroughly 
conſider'd. 

The Virtue of Dung may be improved, and 
preſerved: to both theſe Things the Farmer is 
to attend. It will be improved by mixing with 
it all Kinds of Things that have an Animal 
Tincture, or Vegetable Matter that will rot 
with it, or that contain any Salt ; and it will be 
preſerv'd by keeping it cover'd. 

MARKHAM very properly adviſes the Farmer 
to pour continually upon his Heap of Dung, all 
his Beef Broth, Brine, Soap Suds, and the like; 
by which Means, he ſays, truly, one Load will 
be worth five; and in general theſe Writers con- 
demn with Juſtice, the naked and expoſed Man- 
ner wherein the Dung is kept ; by which Means 
the beſt Part of its Virtue is loſt before it is 
carried to the Ground. 

On theſe Principles the intelligent Farmer 
will readily follow the prudent and common 
Advice to keep his Dung cover'd, and to add to 
it every Thing he can, which will in general 
give new Virtue, as well as encreaſe the Quan- 
tity. I hope to ſhew him how to uſe Dung to 
twenty Times the common Advantage ; and to 
avoid all the Miſchiefs that frequently happen 
from its. improper Uſe. + 
Firſt, for the preparing of it according to 
theſe Principles, let him dig a Pit of Depth and 
Bigneſs proportion'd to his Quantity of Soil. 
This muſt be well paved, and wrought up the 
Sides, that no Moiſture can get through, and 
arched over at the Top to keep all cloſe; with 
a Door for taking out and throwing in the 
Dung. The draining of the Stable and Cow- 
houſe ſhould. run into this Pic, and into if all 


the Dung and Litter from the Stable is to be 
| chrown and the Bottom of the Stable and Cow- 


houſes paved hard, that the Urine may not ſoak 


in, 
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in, but run Group the proper Channels into 


the Pit; and if the Chamber Pots be daily | 
empty d into it, fo much the better.. 


- Beſide the Horſe Dung, all the Cow Dung, 


Hog Dung, and that of all other Kinds, if not 
enough to be ſav'd alone, or not wanted alone, 
is to be thrown into this Pit; and all the Re- 


fuſe of the Garden, Cabbage Stalks, and the 
like; and the Aſhes from the Kitchen; the 
Earth cut up in cleaning of Ditches, and the 
like: and into it ſhould alſo be emptied, the 
Waſh, Soap Suds, and all other Refuſe. The 
whole is to be kept of ſuch a Degree of Moiſt- 
neſs, as to aſſiſt in the Fermentation, and no 
more: and thus every Thing will be made uſe- 
ful. The whole Spirit of che ſeveral Materials 
will be kept in, and the Mixture will be mel- 
low'd i in a ſurprizing Manner. 

Old Maxxnan who laid the Plan of mixing 
theſe Matters with Dung, ſays, one Load will 
be equal to five; later Writers ſay, one will be 
equal to twenty, but the Farmer muſt take Care 
how he depends too much upon theſe large 


made four Times what it was, and every Load 


will be as good as a Load of the entire Mixture. 

Let him not ſpare the Expence or Trouble of | 
mixing the Earth well with the reſt : when that 
is done, let it lie together about a Week, in 


which Time it will ferment and mellow, and will 


then be fit to lay upon his Land to the * 
poſſible Advantage. | 

I will not fay this Compoſt is not ſubject to 
breed Worms, for all rich and mellow Soils 
will have them; but it will breed fewer Weeds 
than any. 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of the laying on of Dung. 
OW whether it be this, or any other 


great deal of Benefit, or Loſs, from the Time 
and Manner of laying it on the Ground. Some, 
beſide expoſing it to the Weather while in the 
Heap, let it be ſpread out upon their Lands a 
Month or two before it is plow'd in: but this is 
a great Error; for by this Management, the 
Sun and Air exhauſt almoſt all its Virtue, be- 


Kind of Dung that is uſed, there is a 


fix or eight Days mellowing with the Earth: 
and let! it be ſpread as ſoon as it is laid on; and 
'plow'd in as foon as it is ſpread. This is the 


Way to preſerve all its Virtue ; and when ma- | 
nag'd this Way, it is amazing to ſee what Ef- 
fect it takes upon the Soil. And the Farmer 


will hence know how to uſe it on all plow'd 
Lands,  - 

When it is for Paſture Grounds, another Me- 
thod is required. To the Mixture of the Dung 
and Earth, let there be added an equal Quan- 
tity of River Mud; and let a Heap of this be 
cover d with freſh Turf, that it may ſweat and 
mellow together. When it is thoroughly mix'd 
and ſhort, it is to be ſpread thin on the Grounds 
before Rains, and it will all diſſolve, and be car- 
ried in to the Soil in ſuch a Manner, that only a 
few Straws ſhall remain. 

Theſe are the general Rules for the Manage- 
ment of Horſe Dung, whether uſed of itſelf, or 
made the Foundation of a Compoſt : but gene- 
ral Rules cannot ſuit all Particulars; ; and that 
Advice which is uſeful to one Farmer may be 


” Promiſes. injurious to another, unleſs proper Cautions be 
/ 8 I ſhall propoſe to the Farmer upon the fore- | added. 

Fo Dy going Principles, an Addition to this, which Thus if the Farmer who uſes Horſe Dung in 
5 5 will be of more worth than all. When he has | the common Way, fears Weeds ; let him lay it 
LED got his Quantity of Dung thus rotted and mel- | on his Ground when a little cooled. If he want 
3h lowed, let him throw in at leaft three Times its | its utmoſt Warmth and Strength, he is to uſe 
1 full Quantity of Earth. Thus the whole is | it freſh, and in all its Vigour; and in this Man- 


ner his own Prudence will adviſe him on a great 


Variety of Occaſions, e ere the general 
Directions. 


When Dung is to be laid upon a Summer's 8s 


Fallow, the proper Time is juſt before the twy 
Fallow, ſpreading it juſt before the Plowing, 
that it may be cover'd in, and be buried to mel- 


low the Ground about it till the twy fallow- 


ing, when it will be rais'd again, and mix'd by 
this Care in a due Proportion. The great Miſ- 
fortune attending the Uſe. of Dung is, that it 
affects only a ſmall Part of the Soil; but this 
Practice is a Remedy for that, twice the Quan- 
tity at leaſt of the Land falling under its In- 
fluence, in this Method of uſing it. 
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Of the Virtue and Quantity of Horſe Dung. 


dunging it, lets that Manure lie till it be rotten 
before he lays it on, he avoids that Miſchief : 


but at the ſame Time he loſes a great Part of | 
the Virtue of his Dung. However, the Land 


chat is ſo ready to be over- run with Weeds is 


HEN the Farmer who has been us'd to 
fill up his Field with Weeds by his 


fore it gets into the Ground; ſo that a large | rich, and therefore requires the leſs Aſſiſtance : 
Quantity has very little Effe&. | ſo upon the whiole this will do. Thus the con- 

Others lay it on in little Heaps, and let it re- |  fiderate Man is to take a Vion of the. Matter de⸗ 
main ſo a good while before they ſpread it. fore he judges any Thing. 


This is not ſo weak a Practice as the other; 
but it is ens of thy bene 
Part of the Virtue. . + 

In Land that has three Plowing for a Com 
Crop, the Time of laying on the Dung is juſt 


before the ſecond Plowing : and in the Way 1 


have advis'd, let it be carried from the Pit after 


There is another Fe ault j in Dung: which the 
Farmers i in general are leſs aware. of, though it 
* | happens in the ſame Kind of Lands. When 
| Dung is improperly laid, on a rich Sol, it not 


only promotes the Growth of Weeds, but it 
makes the Corn itſelf rank. i in the Stalk, and 


| thin in the Ear. Nothing is ſo eaſy as to do. 


Miſchief 
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; Miſchief with Duns. In this Caſe mellow Dung, 
uſed in Moderation, is the right Practice. The 
Farmer ſhould never lay his Dung on this Kind 
: of Land till it is rotted to mould, and Hep not 
more than-fifteen Load on the Acre. 


*Tis. for this Reaſon that old, mellow, and 
rotten. Dung is ſo often mentioned 
ceeding Chapters. It is oftener required than 
freſh, on many Lands, And for want of this 
Knowledge, the Farmer who follows, as he thinks, 
the Practice of his N eighbours, without regard- 
ing his Soil, often injures his Land by the great 
Expence of dunging it impro perly : and know: 
ing no other Method of eng it, he has Re- 
courſe to Dung again, and ſo ruins it entirely. 

The Expence of Dung is very great; and the 


Farmer often fopliſhly makes it much greater 
ho ie He thinks if Dung be right, | 


than it need be. 
why then the more of it the better: nt Dung is 
a Medicine that kills in an over Dole. Neither 


is there any Uk: in encxeaſing it, when it - does 


not amount to a miſchieyous Quantity; for three 


Crops will exhauſt the Virtue of any Quantity 

of Dung whatſoever. Twenty Load to an Acre 

is the full Proportion that ever need be alloyed. 
There is no Grain with which freſh Nung ſo 


well agrees as Barley, it is ſo natural to this that 


it does better pure than with any Mixtpre, and 
it does beſt of all upon an Etch Crop. In the 
ſucceeding Fallow the Dung will be perfectly 


mix ' d with the Soil, and have Time to ferment 


with it. After this the Land will be fitter for 
Wheat than OP" ey other . whatſo- 


© HAP. XXVII. 
52 Of Ow Dung. 
HE ſeyeral Duns haye their particular 
Natures, and ſeyeral Uſes, the latter de- 
pending on the former. As Horſe Dung is the 


Manure for cold Lands, Cow Dung is the pro- 
per Dreſſing for hot Soils, this is the common 


Doctrine, and there is ſome Foundation for it in 


Truth : not but that all Dungs are, according 
to the Senſe of the-Word, hot; only the Degree 
is different. They all a& upon the Soil, by fer- 
menting with, it; and theſe Fermentations are 
always attended with Heat, The Chemiſts men- 


tion ſome Fermentations in their Liquors, that | 


are attended with Cold; but none of thoſe in the 


made with the Soil Are of that Nature, . 
In Fa 8e Horſe Dung I have already ex- 
plained the ccaſion, of; Heat and Coldneſs in 
the Effect of Dung in general. As the higheſt 
fed Horles afford the richeſt and warmeſt Dung 
from their dry Food and Corn; it is natural, by 


oportion, becauſe the Creature feeds, in ge- 

neral, upon green Paſturage : yer Rill,'as Dung, 
it has ſome Heat and Virtue, _ 

Under the cammon Article of Cow Dung, 


the Farmer includes that of the Ox, and others | 
of 


the ſame Species. 

The beſt Uſe that can be made of this Dung | 
is, the mixing it into a Compoſt with the Horſe | 
Dung and other Refuſe, as before deſcribed. And 
though it has leſs Effect than almoſt any other 
Rip 


2 
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Kind. when -uſed ſingly; yet nothing. ichen 
Murture more. Let me acquaint the Farmer 
with what I have learnt from Experience. 
I have ſaid before that, on many Occaſions, 
Dung which has lain together till it is mellow 
] and rotted, is better than ſuch as is freſh. This 
gives a more ſlow but more general Fermentation 
to the Soil, than hot freſh Dung; and at the ſame 
Time that it feeds the Corn in the Ear, it keeps 
down its Rankneſs in the Stalk, and prevents 
Weeds. 

This may ſeem ſtrange to the unexperienced 
Reader: but the practical Huſbandman knows 
there are Soils which do this naturally ; and others 


| may be made to do the ſame by Art. He. ſees 
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| Dung, 
a Layer of Mud, and then of Horſe Dung again, 
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ſome Lands on which Barley in particular has an 
Ear almoſt as long as the Stalk; and he may 
give the ſame Virtue to others. | 1011 
This he is to do by manuring a tolerably warm 
Soil with rotten Compoſt, and the beſt Ingredient 
in this is Cow or Ox Dung. The Way I have 
practiſed it is this. I have made up an Heap, pro- 
portioned to the Bigneſs of the Field, of Horſe 
Dung, Cow Dung, and River Mud; laying them 
in Layers one over another; a Layer of Horſe 
then of Mud, then of Cow Dung, then 


and ſo on. This Heap I cover with freſh cut 
Turf, and leave it in that Manner to mellow and 
rot together, When they are thoroughly rotted 
I mix all well by frequent turning, and then 
ſpread it over the Land juſt before plowing, that 
it may be cover'd in, and yield all its Richneſs. 

I have met with very few who know the real 
Value of Cow Dung, and that becauſe its Na- 
ture 1s not thoroughly underſtood, It has not 
the ſudden Effect that Horſe Dung has, becauſe 
it does not ferment ſo. briſkly : and therefore it 
has been ſuſpected of having much leſs than it 
really poſſeſſes. What Virtue it has alſo very 
freely evaporates, and is loſt if it be uſed with- 
out due Care. So that the Method in which I 
have found it ſo excellent is, perhaps, the only 
one whereby its full Virtue can be given to 
Land. 


oss h̃᷑eeeeee eee 
Of Sheeps Dung. 


COME now to treat of one of the moſt 
valuable Articles in the whole Claſs of Ma- 


nures: For the Dung of Sheep is, for many 


* Purpoſes, better than any other whatſoever. It 


has not that violent Heat which is in Horſe 


Dung, from the high Feeding of the Creature; 
but me, Richneſs in it that exceeds almoſt 
any other“. 

| te is Rule, that Cow Dung ſhould be cold in | 
FEN 


Sheeps Dung is not to ;be managed as Horſe 
Dung is, becauſe of the Smallneſs ; but the Far- 


mers have two Ways of uſing it very familiar, 
and very ad vantageous: and theſe are employ d 


| according to the different Occaſions. The one is 
folding them upon the Land; the other by ſav- 


ing the Dung, together with the Urine, under 2 


cover d Fold. The former is the more ready and 
the: more common Method, but the latter is by 
much the moſt advantageous: and is what any 


| have laboured very wiſely to encourage. #654 
But' 
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are fed on Downs they drop their Dung about, 


ſufficiently. known, and when there is a good 


be plowed in as ſoon as poſſible: for it is, of 


I will maintain it, from what I have ſeen, that 


Fold, while the Dung is yet freſh, and the Earth 


little Expoſure to the Sun, be 3 dry; and 


is adviſed; for not one of the new ones but has 
recited it. - Our firſt Promoters of it learned it 


greateſt Advantage; nor is there any thing chat 


their Neglect of this excellent Method. 


for receiving the Dung and Urine of Sheep in 
the cover'd Fold; and others have-mentianed. 


But + bega the Uſe that is made of Sheeps 
Dung theſe two Ways, a great deal is loſt; which 
might be faved to great Profit. When the Sheep 


and it does very little Service to that Soil. The 


wiſe Huſbandman may have great Quantities of 
this daily pick'd up, at very little Charge; and 
he will find it more valuable than ordinary Dung, 


Hint to 
by many Degrees. This 1 mention as a 
5 induſtrious and prudent,” and ſhall now pro- 
ceed to the two Methods by which Sheep are 
made to yield their profitable Manure to moſt 


Advantage. 
The Method of folding them upon Lands is 


Flock, well managed this Way, the Advantage 
is very great. But here let me adviſe the Far- 
mer to take Care, that their Dung be not left ex- 
poſed to the Air and Sun, upon the Surface of 
the Ground, for that will exhauſt its Richneſs 
with no Value to the Land. The Dung ſhould 


all Dungs, the moſt free to loſe its Virtue: and 
ſuch Earth as is plowed up immediately after the 


is moiſt with their Urine, will have ten Times 
the Benefit of that where the Folly and Careleſ- 
neſs of the Farmer leaves it any Time expoſed. 
The Richneſs of this Manure depends, in a 
great Meaſure, upon the Mixture of the Sheeps 
Urine with the Dung; and this is evaporated 
preſently by the Sun, if the Earth be not plowed 
up to mix and bury ſuch Part as is moiſtened by 
it: and in hot Seaſons the Dung itſelf will, on a 


of very little Value. 

The Dungs, in general, ſuit all Kinds of Soils ; 

but a cold Clay is what receives moſt Benefit 
from the Folding of Sheep. When the Dung is 
faved in the cover'd Fold, of which I ſhall next 
treat, the Mixture being what the Farmer pleaſes, 
he may, at his Diſcretion, ſuit it to all Lands, and 
there is no Soil whatever whereon it will not be 
uſeful. 
This Method of the cover d Fold has been * 
long propoſed, that it is a Wonder it has not come 
more generally into uſe. It is familiar, cheap, 
and eaſy: It yields a vaſt Quantity of Manure, 
which is a great Conſideration : and the Far- 
mer, as already obſerved, ſuits this to his ſeveral 
Purpoſes at Pleaſure : the ere, therefore 
is univerſal. p 

The Method of preparing this i is delivered by | 
all the old Writers on Huſbandry, and tis ſur- 
Priſing that it is not as uniyerſally practiſed as it 


from FlaupERG, where it is ſtill practiſed. ta the 


more accuſes the Farmers of our Country in g 
neral of Back wardneſs in Improvements, a 


Mr. Burr recommends Sand to be; uſa 


other particular Kinds of Earth, but any Kind 


Numb. Mies 


| the Manure e 
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Farmer is to ſuit that to the "Ps for which 
he wants it, uſing Sand, poor Eaftli, Loam, or 
whatſoever elſe will beſt agree with his Land, ac- 


Head. 

The Manner * 3 iti is this. Let a large 
Sheep Houſe be built of a long ſquare Shape, 
boarded at the Sides, thatch'd at the Top, and 
open at one End. Let there be Cribs put all 
round it, for fothering the Sheep when neceſſary; 
and a Crib may be alſo placed in the Middle. Let 
the Floor of this Sheep Houſe be cover'd a Foot 
and a half deep, with a ſandy, loamy, or other 
Earth, according to the Nature of the Land 
which is to have che Manure, and let the _— 
ſtand to feed, and lie on it. 

At a Week's End let a freſh Quantity of Bande 
of the ſame Kind with the firſt; be brought in: 
and the Dung the Sheep have made; cover d with 
it: and let this be repeated every Week, each 
Covering. of new Earth being ſpread to the Depth 
of three or four Inches. The Sheep will thus 
lie higher and higher every Week, and all the 
Earth: that thus makes their Bed, or the Floor 


riched with their Dung, Urine, and the F atneſs 
and Perſpiration of their Bodies; in ſuch Man- 
ner that the whole will be one of the richeſt Ma- 
nures the Art of the F armer can pane pro- 
cure. - 


its Place, fo that there will be a continual Sup- 
ply. . 
This Method may be uſed for the folding of 
Sheep all the Winter, that are folded open on the 
Lands in Summer: and thoſe Sheep that are 
kept on the Downs may be houſed at Nights all 
the Year round, in the ſame Manner. The 
Quantity of Manure thus made is vaſtly great; 
and the Expenee almoſt nothing. And we are 
to add this farther Conſideration, that as ſandy 
Soils are a Manure for thoſe which are clayey, 


ing or giving them a Body, or altering them in 
whatever other neceſſary Way their Kind re- 
quires, with the oppoſite-natured Soil, which is 
carried on with the Dung ; and which will never 
be ſo well mixed with thoſe Lands any other 
Way. A. Courſe. of Years: manuring the worſt 
Soil in the World, in this Manner, will thoroughly 


| alter its Nature, ſo that it never can relapſe into 


its original Barrenneſs again, and the Farmer 
will be gathering great Crops all the While. 7 

Even the barren Downs may be, in Time, 
brought to good, Land, by the Continuance of 


pectation that a late Author forms, of ſeeing ſuch 


an Improvement take Place, if the People con- 


| cern'd. can be prevailed with to have theſe co- 
ver d Folds on their Sheep Walks, and to take 
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cording to the Ty OT given on that 


of the Sheep Houſe, will be mellowed and en- 


A Part of it may be ke away. Ren Time 
to Time, as it is wanted, and freſh Earth laid in 


and ſo of the reſt, the Farmer will all the while 
| that he is enriching them with Dung, be break- 


ſuch - a Practice: and it is no unreaſonable Ex- 
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in the Earth, when laid in a Heap, as Horſe 
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on ſhould be carefully On 5 for a gentle 
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JOGs Dung has been Sy ch e dome 
of the antient Writers; - who have been 
ow d in their Cenſure by ſome. among the 
e ORG ee but the very 
Nature of that Cenſure will ſhew the reaſonable 
Huſbandman, that the Manure to which it was 
applied, deſerved Praiſe. The Fault they attri- 
buted to Hogs Dung was, that it produced 
Weeds: We know that whatever forwards the 
Growth of one Plant, will promote that of ano- 
ther: and it is our Purpoſe to oppoſe d 
and Truth, to Prejudice and Error. | 
The whole Fact is, . 
very rich Manure. Any good Dreſſing will for- 
ward the Growth of Weeds, if it be laid on in 
too large a Quantity. Hogs Dung, as it is the 
Excrement of a Creature that feeds partly on 
Animal, and partly on Vegetable Food, is, ac- 
cording; to the Principles before laid down, richer 
than that of any Creature can be which feeds on 
Vegetables only. This Richneſs was underſtood 
by the antient Huſbandmen as a Fault. Expe- 
rience ſhews, that one Load of Hogs Dung will 
go as far as two of the beſt Horſe Dung. The 
antient Farmers who did not know this, laid it 
on in the ſame Quantity they did the other, and 
then condemned it for the Effects of its great 
2 becauſe they had not the night Ma- 


nagement. 

Any Dung will forward the Growth of Weeds 
when laid too thick; and they always laid 
Hog's Dung too thick, 2 they did not 
know its Virtue. 

The Mixture of Hogs Pu and Urine, as 
before obſerv'd, heightens the Virtue of com- 
mon Dung extreamly : and this is a very good 
Way of uſing it; indeed for Corn Lands no 
Way is better: for it does not mellow ſo well 


Dung does; and it is fo rich, there is no ſpread- 


ing it thin enough ſingly. | 
But though it cannot be conveniently uſed a- 


tone for Corn Lands, there are other Purpoſes 
for which it ſerves excellently in its entire State: 
and among theſe I ſhall name one by which it 


any over Method. - - | 

| Hogs Dung uſed entire and alone, is excel-/ 
lent on nde and Paiture Ground: producing 
2 large, and at the ſame Time a ſweet Blade. 
It is alſo preferable to any other Dung what- 
ever for Trees. It has been obſery'd- of old, 
that Pigeons Dung was the beſt of all others 
an e If Pig Free but I have try'd 
it with Hogs Dung in a fair Compariſon: and 
1 have found char the Pigeons Dung is uſeful for 
other” Trees as well as the Fig; but that the | 
Hogs Dung is preferable to it both for that, 
and all other Kinds. 

No Dung yields its Virtue ſo readily as Hogs | 
Dung: but then none loſes it ſo quickly by an 
improper Management. The Time of laying it 


Ren coming on, vill er RP it into the 


Ground in a few Hours; and, on the other 


14:7 | hand; a dry windy Day will carry away all its 


Efficacy, and the Land will be no better than if 
* had been ſprinkled with ſo much Chaff. 

be Farmer who chuſes to uſe. Hogs Dung 
on his Corn Lands, muſt remember not to 
ſpread it in a dry Seaſon; and not to lay on 
too much. He will do well to make it up with 
other Matters, and ſo at once encreaſe its Quan - 
tity, and render it more convenient for Uſe in the 
Field. This is to be done in this Manner. 

Let the Hogſtyes be well paved, that nothing 
can ſoak into the Ground, but the Dung and 
Urine together may mix with whatever is thrown 
in. Then let all the Refuſe of the Garden, 
Bean Stalks, Peaſe and Bean Cods, dead Plants. 
and all other Sorts of waſte Matter, be thrown 
in, and ftir'd about from Time to Time, that 
the Dung and Urine may thoroughly mix with 
the reſt. 

The Hogs will be very well pleas'd with this; 
and it will raiſe a Quantity of Dung twenty 
Times as great as naturally would be had from 
the fame Number of Swine. This is to be 
cleared away and uſed as there is Occaſion, 
throwing in freſh Matter to be mix d with the 


Dung and Urine, and converted into D in 


the ſame Manner. | 

: L have obſerv'd that in fk Parts of . 
they have imitated the Cuſtom of cloſe folding 
Sheep, in the Management of their Hogs. They 
lay the Bottom of ' the Stye deep: with Chalk ; 
and after that has received the Dung and Urine 
for ſome Time, they dig it up and dreſs their 
Lands with it to great Benefit; laying in a freſh 
Pavement to be enrich'd in the ine Manner 
for ſome ſucceeding Opportunity. 


Earth, Sand, and other Materials, may by 


the prudent Farmer be in the fame Manner laid 
in at the Bottom of his Styes, and dug out once 
in ten Days or a Fortnight; and the Styes a- 
gain ſupply'd with freſh. This Earth will be 
vaſtly enrich'd by the Dung, Urine, and Per- 
ſpiration of the Creature, and will make an ex- 
cellent Dreſſing for Lands. The __ alſo 
will this Way become very conſiderable. 

In STArForRDSHIRE they underſtand the Value 
of Hogs Dung ſo well, that they will fow 
Lands purpoſely to feed them. There is a par- 
ticular Kind of Pea they keep for this Service. 
It is a ſmall white Kind. They fow the pooreſt 
Lands with this on Purpoſe for their Hogs, 
turning them in to fatten ; and letting them lie 
Day and Night upon it. By this they have a 
ſufficient Advantage from the Swine z and at the 
ſame Time the Land is ſo enrich'd by their 
Dung, that — wil yield a —. Graſs my 
Years. 


nn 60 U Ker 
Author, who has not ſet his Name to his Work, 


for: his Propoſal of ſowing Clover for Hogs. 
He propoſes the keeping a proper Number of 
Sous that are ready to Farrow, in Styes made in 
| the Corners, and along the Hedges of a young 


Clover Field. They are to be fed with boil'd 
Turnips at firſt, and afterwards with raw ones, 


rais d for that Purpoſe, till they have farrow d, 


and the Clover is of a Height to feed them. 


They 
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T "he are then to SPE turn'd looſe, r they 

will chrive in a ſurprizing Manner, grazing ow 
ut roo the Ground. 

: Te Fs the Amber: fas, e fol- 

lowed upon the fame Land for three Years with 
great Profit; and at the End of that Time 

the Land will be ſo enrich'd by their Dung and 


Urine, that it will yield vaſt Crops of Corn 


without any other Dreſſing. It is ſtrongly re- 
commended, but we cannot ſay that we have any 
where ſeen it try d, it reſts upon the Faith of the 


Perſon who propoſed it. 


CORN ade 


CHAP. XXX. 


Of Pigeons Dung. 


come now to a Dung celebrated by all Wri- 
1 ters, and valued by all Huſbandmen with 
the greateſt Reaſon. »Tis a Misfortune that it 
3s not to be had in much larger Quantities. L 
have obſerv'd already, that Swines Dung is bet- 
ter for Trees, and from what I have carefully 
obſerv'd, I believe that is becauſe the Dung, of 
Pigeons is too hot for that particular Purpoſe; 
But this, which, is a Fault on that e Orca 
ſion, is a great Merit on many others. 

This particular Heat which it has in a, 3 
beyond all other Dungs, makes it ſyperior to 
them all on cold clayey Soils; on which, it pro- 
motes 'the Fullneſs of the Ear in, Barley and, 
Wheat in a ſurprizing Manner, while the Stalk, 
and Blade of the Corn are not ſeemingly en- 
creaſed by it. I have ſeen, a Field on which 


the Farmer ventured to beſtow a large Drefling 


of Pigeons Dung, where the Barley ſeem'd half 
Ear. The Stalk was ſhort, firm and ſtubby, 
and the Blades ſmall and trifling, but the Head 
ſurprizing i in the greateſt Degree. 

It is a very dear Manure where the Farmer 
is to buy it; but then as a little goes a great 
Way, it will bear Carriage better than any other 
Kind, when the F armer cannot get his Fin 
on the Spot. 

The Farmers in Hin kronbstinz will Bm 
ten pence a Buſhel for it by the Waggon Load, 
and ſend fifteen or twenty Miles for it into the 
neighbouring County of BrDroxDdsmx E; and 
notwithſtanding this great Price, it Nay anſwer d 
extreamly well in the End. 

Forty Buſhels of Pigeon's Dune will be ſuffi- 
cient for an Acre of Land, but there is to be a 
great deal of Care taken in the laying it on. 
The beſt Way is to ſprinkle it at top of the 
Ground immediately after the Barley is ſown, 
for this is the Corn;it favours moſt of all. The 
firſt Rains in this Caſe waſh it entirely into the 
Ground ; and the Corn. as it ſwells. and ſoftens 
for ſhooting, takes it up almoſt wholly, and 


has the Advantage of its Warmth bun the * 
inning. 


pride in the ſame Manner ad the 1000 
juſt after the ſowing of Wheat, it has alſo an 


excellent Effect. They call this Manner of 


ſpreading, ſowing of the Dung it is to be har- 
row'd in with the Seed, and its Effect begins 


immediately vith the Shoot, It continues vin. 


1 + 4 * 
„ . A *. 


\ 
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bly dutihg the whale Growth, to Ripeneſs; for 
no Corn ſwells in the Ear like that which has 
had a bad Dreſſing of Pigeons Dung. But this 
is all. Its whole Virtue is echauſted by one 
Crop, ſo that in this Reſpect it falls much ſhort 
of Horſe Dung, and the common Compoſts, 
which enrich the Earth very well for three. 
Pigeon's Dung is excellent on moiſt as well 
as tough Soils. The Farmer depends on the 


Effect of its Warmth, which anſwers equally on 


theſe two Occaſions; but it is more frequently 
uſed on the black Clays than any other Land. 

Wben temper'd with other Dung, it is excel- 
lent for Trees: and alone it is ſuperior to all 
other Manures for a Hop Ground. It enlarges 


the Hop upon the Plant juſt in the ſame Man- 
ner as it does the Ear upon the Corn, and gives 


it a particular Strength and Spirit. 
To cloſe this Chapter I ſhall make two Ob- 
ſervations. The one is, That as the Value of 


Pigeons Dung is ſo very great, it is extreamly 


adviſeable for a Farmer to have a Pigeon-houſe 


wherever it can be done with Conveniency : 


the other, that I have found by Experience, 
Pigeans Dung may be encreaſed in Quantity 
in the fame Manner as ſome other Kinds, with- 


out impairing its Virtue, provided it be done 
with Prudence and Moderation. 


The Method 1 have follow'd is this. 1 have 
dae the Bottom of my Pigeon-houſe three 


or four Inches with a fine mellow black Mould 


well ground to Powder ; and this when it has 
been taken out, mix d with the Dung and other 
Matters from the Pigeons, and the Sweepings 
of the Walls, has on: ming nag al chaps open 


| Views, 
There are ks Reafoits: for the © Farmer's 


having bis Davecoat where he can with any 
Convenience, as will be mention*d in its Place; 
but this of their Dung eſpecially, when rightly 
manag d, and made the Se e 
er W 5 
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CHAP. XXXL.... 
© Of Day e 


FENDER this Head I ſhalt cots "y 


Dung of Hens, Turkeys, Geeſe, and 


e other Fowls the Farmer keeps about 


his Yard. If we were to give heed to all the 


idle Traditions on this Head, each of theſe 


Kinds of Dung would demand a particular 


Chapter, for they are ſaid to be of | perfectly 
different Natures: that of the Gooſe being a 


Poiſon to Graſs, ad this! vr of the Peacock 
burning up Corn. a 


Fe. 
1 


. dis Tim e 


bliſhed : Experience has given the Lye to Tra- 
dition, in theſe and ſeveral like Articles; and 


ve fd by Trial, chat the Dung of all theft 
Kinds of Reap lo very newly the ſame, and all 
very rich. 
1 have propoſed mixing Pigeons Dung with 
Rarth- in a ſmall Quantity, and 1 al for a 
double Reaſon recommend the ſame Prackiet 
wich chat of Poultry in general; and particularly 
| with 
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old Hay- ſtack for this Purpoſe the Soil is always 


8 


DB. In ch Firſt Place chin /is as 1 un for Therm We frequinaly 
rich, or nearly ſo, (Ie Pre i 7 ſez thoſe Trees on which they rooſt exceed: all the 


it will bear a {mall Mixture of Earth as well. 
Then it is in: its Nature ſo tough and clammy, 


that it cannot be ſpread alone upon been 1 


ularly as the Pi Dung is. 
N 4 Ns reli been, to have the 
Dang of my Hens ſtir d up with about an equal 
Quantity of fine rich Mould, which divides and 
breaks it ſo well, that it will freely ſpread like the 
other, in the Way of ſprinkling or ſowing. 

I muſt farther, add, that I think, from what 1 
have ſeen, it gives/its Virtue: better this Way than 
when, uſed alone. For the little Quantity of 


Farth that is mix ix'd with it, being already in 


a Condition of fermenting, ſpreads the Effect 
_ freely through the Land; and ferments the 


whole, when harrowed in, not only more ſpeedi- 


ty, but more perfectly than when it is uſed alone. 
This is the beſt and moſt profitable Vie of 
Hens Dung, and when thus ſown, as they call 


it, upon Corn Lands, juſt after the ſowing of 


the Corn, it perfectly well anſwers the Purpoſe of 
Pigeons Dung, where that cannot be had. 

I have known Farmers who, to break the 
Clammineſs of Hens Dung, mix'd it with Pit 
Sand, . or with Aſhes, and then ſpread it on 
the Land. This is a Practice recommended in 
Books; but the mixing it with Mould is much 
better: for it ferments with the Mould, which I 
never found it would do with conan 
and very little with the Sand. 

Hens Dung, properly manag'd, ee 
for Paſture and Meadow Grounds, as well: as 
Corn Lands. I am for the Method of breaking 
its Clammineſs with Earth, and ſprinkling it by 
way of ſowing; on this Occaſion alſo; but the 
Farth:-heve aways uſed, on this Occaſion, is a 
particular Kind. 

———— — of fem 


mellowed by being ſo long cover'd with the Hay, 
and a great Quantity of the Seeds are ſure to be 
mix d among it. This is the Earth I uſe for 
mixing with Hens Dung for Paſture Ground, and 
I give it in a double Quantity. 

This Mixture ſpread properly in Spring upon 


the Grounds, makes them yield a Growth be- 


yond any thing elſe whatever. I have obſerved 
befote; that theſe Bottoms of Hay-ſtacks are of 
great Value for this Purpoſe : but they are not 
to be to this eee with Hens 
Dung, when uſed any other War. 
Hens Dung, when uſed on Corn Lands, dds 
2 go cald e Boil! * 
Bad Wee ide Shih 
the Uſe of it, when that has been. done without 
Conſideration ; and hence it has fallen, in fome 
Places, into Diſrepute: but every thing that can 
eee err Thus 
his Hen-houle, and. Smeg ir ie ty 0 
burning Soil, parched up his Crop; but if he 
had firſt mixed it with Earth, and. then be- 


_ owed it regularly; there is n Soil on which it 


would not have ee Serie, Gough mote on 
ſome than on others. «A  219u0b 
Hens Dang is co any excellent. 0n Corn 


| 


others of the ſame Kind and Standing, in the 
Strength and Bigneſs of their Shoots: and Mr. 
Wortios gives an Account, from his own 
Knowledge, of a Quince- tree on which tlie Hens 
rooſted, which, from the Virtue of their Dung 


drop'd near the Roots, and waſh'd in by the 


Rains, bore always an incredible Quantity . 
Fruit. 

Peacocks and Turkeys Dung is a of hs 
ſame Nature and Virtue with Hens Dung. Theſe 


ſeveral Kinds ſhould be all gathered up together 


and mixed with Mould, as I have already men- 
tioned, and they will make a Quantity much 
greater than might be ſuppoſed, till try'd; and 
will be of great Value. 


The Dung of Geeſe, Ducks, and all other 
Water Fowls, differs in ſome Degree from that. 
of the Land Kinds already mentioned. The 
Dung of Ducks is particularly rich, but neither 
that nor the Gooſes are fo hot as the Pi- 
geons. I ſpeak from my own often- repeated Ex- 

The Dung of Poultry is not ſo much minded 
by the Farmers, as it ought to be. And that of 
Geeſe is vulgarly ſuppoſed to be a Cauſe of Bar- 
renneſs, but on the contrary, it is rich in the 
higheſt Degree. It is excellent on Corn Lands, 
and may be laid on any Soil. 

As it is difficult to ſpread it thin enough it 
may be mix'd like the others with Mould, with 
which- it will ferment gently, and mellow in a 


ſurpriſing Manner. After this it will be all waſh'd : 


into the Earth, Mould and all, and will ſtir up 
a general ſoft Ferment, which breaks the Soil ex- 
cellently. 

1 . examined very fridly, and I think all 


| the Effects of Dung may be referred, as before 


obſerved, to the double Effect of its Fermenta- 
tion ; in dividing and in heating the Ground : 

and what I have here to add is, that the violent 
and. hafty Fermentations that are occaſioned by 
the Dung of theſe Fowls. uſed alone, and other. 
ſuch Materials, ſoon goes off; and the Earth which 
was made hollow by it falls cloſe again, before 
the Crop is half grown ; whereas, when they are 
thus mix'd with Earth, and the Fermentation 
comes on more gradually, it laſts the longer. 
I have been led to name this Opinion by what I 
have ſen in the Effect of Gooſe Dung mix'd 


with Mould; and I am confident that the Warmth 


and Hollowneſs of the Ground, occaſioned by this 


Manure, has laſted in a Barley Field from the 


Time it was lain on, which is juſt after the ſow- 
uh n very een: of the Cork th the 


x SY however, let me give the Far- 
mer on this Occaſion, with reſpect to his rolling, 
which will hold good univerſally : that is, that he 
never roll the Ground in wet Weather, for it 
cakes and elods the Soil, as 1 have ſeen, and 
it has prevented the whole Effect of a Gooſe Dung 
Dreſſirig, which was never able to recover the 
Land to Hollowneſs after ſuch U ſage. 


RNolling in dry Weather, on the ae © 
the ſame Time that it ſmooths the Ground, flat- 
tening the ſeveral ſmall Clods, burſts. and breaks 


and | them: und it is now ſufficiently known, that 
1 | breaking 
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breaking the Soil is of vaſt Uſe in giving Ferti- 8 
 lity. Even the beſt Dung, with too little plow- 


of MANURES. 


to be utterly falſe and groundleſs. 


—_—_— 


ing and other Tillage, will anſwer very little Pur-_ 


poſe z and the worſt in the World, with a great 


deal of turning, will produce Crops not deſpicable, 


from the repeated Tillage. without Manure. 
One Thing more let me add, with rexard. to 


Gooſe Dung; before I cloſe this Chapter. The 


greateſt Difficulty attending it, is the getting it 
together conveniently, and ſpreading it on the 
Land. Now I would propoſe to ſome bold Far- 
mer, : to take the ſame Method with his Geeſe as 
with his Sheep, folding them, if I may ſo expreſs 
myſelf, upon the Land. 

an this exactly and practically, let 
him turn in his Geeſe upon his Wheat Field in 
Winter, and ſuffer them to lie upon it till they 
have eaten it off cloſe to the Ground, which 
they will readily enough do, being fond of the 


4. 


young Blade. They will leave in return their 


Dung very plentifully, and well enough ſpread 


upon the Land, the Froſts and Rains will ſuf- 
ficiently break and wafh it in; and his Wheat 
will riſe, in Spring, not at all the worſe for the 
Croping, and the Earth will be ſo enriched by 


that excellent Manure, chat the 2885 muſt * ; 


the Advantage. 29. v3 Lala £ 4% > 2 1 
I have never ty'd. this, - or Woh it try d. It 
is propoſed therefore,” only as an: Experiment 


worth trying, becauſe the Hope of Succeſs from 
it is founded on Reaſon. There are alſo in Books 


many Accounts of accidental Advantages ob- 


tain'd from the ſame Cauſe, which are ſufficient 


to lead a conſiderate Perſon to the Attempt. 

The old Notion that Gooſe Dung was de- 
ſtructive to Graſs, has been found, by Experience, 
| On the con- 
trary, it is ſeen where ever Gooſe Dung is drop'd 
in a tolerable. Quantity, on a Paſture Ground 
that has any natural Heart, the Graſs riſes finer, 
richer, and ſweeter than it does from the Uſe of 


any Manure whatſoever. - 


This is Experience, and it is vain to oppoſe. 
againſt it the idle Tales of old Tradition. Of 
this the Farmer may be aſſured, that Gooſe Dung 
is as good for Paſture as for Corn Lands; and 
that if he have Convenience of dreſſing them 
with this Dung; mix'd with the Bottom of an old | 


Hay-ſtack, as before-mentioned of the other, | 


there is no Manure in the World that will 2 
him a fairer or fuller Crop. | | © 

We learn indeed from Experience | in my 
Countries, as well as our own, where the vaſt 
Numbers of Water Fowl come ini the breeding 
Time, that their Dung is ſo far from hurting 


' Graſs, or from making it injurious to the Cattle 


that feed on it, as has been idly imagin'd, that no- 
thing produces ſo rich, or ſo wholeſome Paſturage. | 
Upon the Coalt of Non wav there are ſeveral 


little Illands, Where theſe Water Fowl ſettle if 


ſuch vaſt Flocks, at the breeding Time, chat the 


very Surface of the Ground is tover'd with chem. | 


Their Eggs, and their Feathers, arc a Merchan- 
dize for the People of the Neighbourhood; but 
this is not all they get by their” Viſits. As ſo6n 
as they are gone, the Earth that had been Co- 
ver'd with their Dung begins to ſhoot up a Sward, 

that is not equal'd any where in the World; and 


they ſend ia Cattle to 1 upon it, which though | from it. * 4279.2 


"WEB 


1 Hhitke;/ are, in a bn little Time, 
fatten'd'to Aftoniſhment, 0 
Sotne of tlie Sebren Iflands are yearly viſited 


in the fame Manner; by the vaſt Flocks of theſe 


Birds that come, from none knows whither, to 
breed there; and the ſame Effect follows, where 
there is any Depth of Soil. But we are not ſo 
ready to take Advantage of the Benefits of Na- 


ture as our Neighbours; however, on ſome of 


the like Places in Lax cAshix E, they have the 
Diſcretion to feed Cattle upon theſe Spots, after 
they are cover'd with this rich Sward from the 


Dung of the Fowl ; and they find ſo much Profit 


from it, that *tis a Wonder the Practice does not 
extend every Where. 


0 HAP. XXXII. 
Of Human Excrement. 


HERE is ſomething diſguſtful in the 
Thought of uſing the Excrements of our 
own Species for the Dreſſing of Lands, as it is 
putting them again down our Mouths : but this 
particular Kind of Dung, is not without its. Ef- 
ficacy; nor muſt we cloſe an Account of Ma- 
nures of this Kind, without ſaying ſomething 
of it. There will be no Harm in the Farmers 


underſtanding, its Nature, as to the uſing or not 


uſing it, that muſt depend upon his Choice. 

It has been obſerved already, that the Excre- 
ments of all Animals are rich, conſider d as-Ma- 
nure, according to the Nature of their Food. 
The higher fed upon the vegetable Kinds, the 
better; and that the Dung of Fleſh-eating Ani- 
mals is richeſt of all. PRO 

Upon this Account the Fxcroments of our 
own Species muſt needs be very rich, as our Food 


is, in great Part, of. the Animal Kind: there is 
alſo another Reaſon, which is, our drinking fer- 


mented Liquors, which never fail'to have their 
Effect afterwards in the fermenting whatſoever 
they chance to be mix d among. | 
The Dung and Urine of all Animals is ; beſt 
mix*d together for Manure, and the 8 pirit that 


is in the human Urine is well known o * * * - 
rious. Chymiſts make a Liquor from it that is 


as ſharp as Spirit of Hartſhorn. 
The famous burning Subſtance which * 
call Phoſphorus, is alſo made from human Urine; 


and the Practice of thoſe who have ſucceeded. beſt 


in the making it, ſhews that the Addition of Ex- 
crement to the Urine helps the Effect. 5 


140 


1 have named thus much to_ſhew what vaſt 


Spirit and Warmth there is in the human Dung. 
As to its Uſe, as there is ſomething: ſo. diftaſteful, 
not to ſay ſhocking, in the, Thought, and as 
we” have every where Manures enough, of one 
Kind or Scher, without it, tis more decent and 
better be let it alone. However, it has been 
and i is uſed in ſome Parts of EnGLanD ; and in 


| many Places Abroad oftener than is chought, me 


4 This is 4 Practice every where: carry'd on clan- 
deſtinely, for nobody yould care tg buy that 
Farmer's Corn, who ſhould be K vir to uſe. it: 
but there are thoſe in ſeveral "Our Southern 
Counties, who,” if they thought" proper to. tall 
Tales, could = a we deal of the Profits ; Tiling 
'4 2510 tr 84835 
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FE F LANDERS it is en ſold; and pro- 
feſſedly and avowedly laid on Corn Lands; and 
tis well known that they uſe it freely in the Vine- 
yards of LaxduEDO C; where it has been employ'd 
with us, and the Uſe of it known, the Advantage 
has been known alſo. The Cuſtom, wherever 


it is us'd to this Purpoſe, is to ſpread: it, for a 


Time, upon a Bed of Mould, and let it be ex- 


poſed to the Sun; after this it loſes a great deal 


of the ill Smell, and of its hot Quality; and is 


mixed with a larger . e of d and 


then ſpread on the Land. 
People are cautious of calking * mis; bot 0 


far as can be collected that is the Practice. Per- 


haps if it were let into the common Mixture of 
the Dung Compoſt, it might add to its Virtue: 
but tis not needful there, nor finally with us, on 
any Occaſion. whatſoever. . 

The Writers on Huſbandry adviſe the Farmer 
who ſhall chuſe to employ this Manure, to mix 
Straw with it in the Manner of Litter : but thoſe 


who have try'd this declare, that it does not ſuc- 


ceed as is pretended. The Fermentation riſing 
from the Mixture of Straw, with the Dung of 
the Horſe, is very ſudden and very great, but the 
fame does not follow on mixing it with che hu- 
man Excrement. 

Upon the whole, though a rich Manure, i it is 
a filthy one, and is the leaſt manageable of any 
whatſoever, and, of all others, the moſt offen- 
five to the Servants employ'd in ſpreading it, as 


well as to the Thoughts of thoſe who are to feed 
| Soils, if laid on in too great Quantity : and Urine, 


upon the Corn that riſes from its Richneſs. | 
477 11 lee 


c H A P. XXXIII. 
of Urine, 


TRINE has 3 been named in * 

laſt, and ſome other preceeding Chapters, 
together with the ſeveral Kinds of Dung; with 
which it is always mix'd by the prudent Farmer; 
and which it aſſiſts greatly in its Office, How- 
ever, it may be proper, at the End, to mention 
its Effects ſingly; and the more, becauſe they 
may very naturally, and are very W mi, 
underſtood. | 
The Urine of our own 3 as well as ; of 
Cattle, is ſeento turn any Plant brown upon which | 
it frequently falls; and finally to kill it. And 
from this there grew an early Prejudice againſt it, 
as an Enemy to the Growth of Plants of all 
Kinds; and ſome of the antient Huſbandmen 
were, for that Reaſon, as careful to keep it out 


of their Dung, as we are to n it 


at preſent. ne 

But this Would —— been conſidered,. that 
many Things which, in their natural State, ot 
being uſed alone, are deſtructiye of Plants, yet, 
in a proper Management, promote their Growth 
in the greateſt and moſt obvious Manner. 

Lime alone is not a Soil for Plantz, nay it may 
be made to kill any. Let nothing gives Fertility 
to many Kinds, of Soil equally with Lime, when 
Properly applied, e has been hinted already, and 


will be 17 — more at large here after. 


app the ſaws Manner Salt prevents the-Growth 
E 


getables, if — thick over the Ground 


al 2 —— 


and Will kill them as certainly as Urine, if laid 


about their Roots, or ſprinkled over them fre- 


quently. in a ſtrong Brine. The Effect it takes 
is juſt the ſame with that of Urine, making the 
Leaves. turn brown and fall off, and, at laſt, the 
whole Plant to periſn. Let we find Salt, pro- 
perly uſed, is a great Promo: er of the Growth 
of Plants; and exactly the ſame is the Caſe with 
Urine. Theſe Things are too violent in their 
natural and naked Condition, but, when properly 
ſoften'd by Mixtures, they are excellent. 

Urine has alſo another Advantage over many 
af the other hot Manures, which is, that it is 


EncLanD. In HolLaxp they have found it; 
and they know it to be one of the richeſt Ma- 
nures in the World. They are always very care- 
ful of the Urine of their Cattle, which they 
ſometimes let run among the Dung, to aſſiſt its 
Fermentation, and ſometimes uſe fingly. 

Even Urine, in its natural Condition, is not ſo 
fatal to Plants as is commonly imagin'd. If it 
be repeatedly thrown upon them, it will, doubt- 
| lefs, kill them; but Experience ſhews, that after 
it has made them brown or yellow, if no more 
be thrown on, they will not only recover, but 
grow much finer than before. 

Dung will deſtroy Plants, as well as Urine, if 
it be pid up about them in the Time of its Fer- 
mentation; and it will hurt the Growth on many 


like Dung, will promote their Growth, when it 
is uſed with Diſcretion and Moderation. 

It is better for Corn Land than Paſture : as 
to its Uſe in the manuring Soils for Trees, tis at 
preſent unknown, but there was a Time in which 
People were acquainted with it; and they aſſure 
us it is excellent for this Purpoſe. The antient 
Writers in Latin, upon Country Affairs, adviſe 
the frequent Uſe of it; and they direct that it 
ſhould be old, or long kept Urine, ſo that it is 
plain they very well knew the Difference between 
freſh Urine, and ſuch as had been fermented. 

An Inſtance which has been mentioned already 
of a Perſon procuring. a vaſt Crop, by dreſſing 
the Ground with Woollen Rags ſoaked in Urine, 
is a Proof, at leaſt, that Urine, in a diſcreet and 
moderate Uſe, is no Enemy to Vegetation: but 
in the Eye of Reaſon it declares yet more in its 
Favour: for, probably, the Effect was as much 
at feaſt 'owing to the Urine as the Rags. 

There has been alſo another Particular men- 


| tioned, of the Uſe of the Cleanſings of Roads 


where Horſes ſtale. This, more than any thing, 
confirms the Truth of what has been ſaid here 
concerning it: for it appears, that when theſe 
Cleanſings were quite wet, and the Urine of the 
Horſes among them was freſh, rank, and in great 
Abundance, it did Miſchief: but, on the con- 
trary, when that Matter was dry d, and the firey 
Parts of the Urine were evaporated, though its 
Salts remained, as was plain to the Taſte, it prov- 
ed of excellent Service, and occaſioned a very 
happy Grob. . 
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of itſelf, capable of Fermentation: and by this 
Means becomes quite a different Thing. The 
Uſe of fermented Urine is not enough known in 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 
Of Rags. 


AHINGS that ſerve to no other Purpoſes 
_ whatſoever, generally are uſeful to the Far- 
mer as Manure. We have an Inſtance of this in 
Rags, which when too bad for the Service of 
Paper-making, uſually fall to the Share of the 


Farmer. And he has his Advantage even in 
their Faults on the other Accounts; for the na- 


ſtier they are, that is, the dirtier ind the more | 
Uſe of Woollen Rags, they buy the Refuſe of 


rotten, the better they ſerve. him for Enriching 
his Land. 


The Reaſon of this 1s very plain, for their 


Naſtineſs ariſes from the Perſpiration of the 
Bodies of thoſe who have worn them; and all 
Animal Matters are good as Manure. In the 
other Reſpect, the rottener they are, the more 
readily they diſſolve with the e _ are 


waſh'd into the Ground. 
The Original Reaſon why Linnen Rags ſhould 


be uſeful, is, in the Nature of their Compoſi- 


tion; they are made of Vegetable Matter, and 
it has been ſhewn already, that all Vegetable 
Matter when it comes to decay, aſſiſts in the 
Growth of other Vegetables, enriching the Land 
for that Purpoſe. Now Vegetable Matter can 
never be in a more perfect State of Decay than 
when it is rotting from Rags; unleſs we ſhould 
name old Paper, which has been made of Rags, 
and which would doubtleſs prove an excellent 
Manure if it could be hed in "Foe Quan- 
ti 

N Rags got into uſe upon this Princi- 
ple ; and they were fou nd to anſwer beyond all 
Expectation, which was owing to the before 
mention'd Addition, their Naſtineſs; which be- 
ing owing to the Sweat of the Perſons who wore 
them, could not but enrich the Ground greatly. 

Theſe dirty and rotten Linnen Rags were 
what came firſt into the Hands of the Farmer, 
and are what he ſtill gets; for the cleaner and 
better Kind go to the Paper-mills, only the Re- 
| fuſe coming to him. This in general conſiſts of 
ſuch as have been worn by the pooreſt and mi- 


ſerableſt People, and conſequently have been as | 


fully as e ph el from their Bo- 
dies. 20 

This is a diſguſtful Matter to older as a 
Manure; that is, as a Subſtance which is to 
furniſh the Corn we are to eat: but the Farmer 
finds his Account in it. 
taſteful, if rightly underſtood, than the Uſe of 
human Excrements. Whoever ſhall paſs by thoſe 


Cellars in which Rags are ſorted for the Uſe of | 
the Farmers, will perceive a Smell from their. | gh 


Doors worſe than that of Bog-houſes by many 
Degrees: it is indeed fo horrible, that the Won- 
der is, it does not breed a Peſtilence. | But this 
is all a Proof of the Fruitfulneſs of the Mate- 
rials; for all this Smell ariſes from the ſame 
Cauſe that will raiſe a Ferment in the Soil; 


the Air, or left behind by the fine Veſſels of 
the Plant; never getting into the Corn. This 
is certain, for -HurTbonDsmaE is the County | 
NEV - py 


It is indeed more diſ- 


, 


| 


be chop'd very ſmall, 


— 


n theſe Gliby: Things are * wed as Ma- 
nure, and no Corn is ſweeter than theirs. 1 
After Linnen Rags had been famous many 
Years, Woollen began to be thought of; and 


they are at this Time uſed in ſome Places, but 


not univerſally. Of their Effect when ſteep'd in 
Urine, I have ſpoken already; but without it 
they are very rich. Nor is this at all wonder- 
ful: for as the Linnen Rags enrich Land as 
they are of Vegetable Origin, theſe Woollen 


ones do it as they belong'd originally to an A- 


nimal Body, ſuch Things being known to be 


| ener than Vegetables, on this Occaſion. 


In thoſe Places where they have got into the 


Taylor's Cuttings; and they find them anſwer 
very well: but the proper Woollen Rags for the 
Farmer's Uſe muſt be thoſe to be bought of 
the Ragmen in Lo DON; and this, for the Rea- 
ſons given. deny about Linnen Rags, which 
hold true more largely here ; becauſe they are 


rotten, and becayſe they are full of Animal Mat- 
ter from the Perſpi ration of thoſe People who 
' have worn them. 
I doubt not but Woollen Rags of this Sort, 


will be found upon Trial, a richer Manure than 


any Thing of the Kind: and they may be had 
cheap enough, being of leſs Uſe in any other 


Reſpect chan the others; and for that Reaſon. 


pick'd from them. 


Rags are of the Nature of thoſe rich Manures 


that ſuit all Soils, but thoſe on which they are 
found moſt beneficial, are the chalky and clayey. 
They warm, | looſen, and enrich beyond moſt 


Things, and none ſhew more ſpeedy Effects. 
LonpDoxn is the great Market for them; but the 
Farmers in the neighbouring Counties often 
ſend for them thirty or forty Miles, and find 
good Account in the Expence. 


The Way to uſe them is the ſame which 


they take with Pigeon's Dung, and ſome other 
of the rich and light Dreſſings. They are to 
and ſprinkled evenly 
over the Land juſt after the ſowing of the Corn, 
ſo that they may give their Virtue to it from 
the very firſt ſhooting. 1 | 

About five and twenty Buſhel is the Quaniey 
for an Acre. 

In the fame Manner that they uſe Rags in 
ſome Places, the Farmers in others uſe old 


Rope, untwiſting and chopping it fine, and 


then ſprinkling it over the Land. This is fer- 


viceable as it is the decay'd State of ſome Vege- 
table Matter; but it is inferior to Rags, becauſe 
of che Virtue they have got in the wearing. It 
is reaſonable to ſu ppoſe this ſhould be the Caſe, 
| and! it is found ſo in Practice. : 

'In ſome Parts of BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, and 


o 


the neighbouring Counties, they uſe Linnen and 
Woollen Rags on their binding Soils in a large 


Way; not laying them on as a top Heal ä 
but plowing them in as common Manure. In 
this Caſe they chop them, but not ſo ſmall as 
for the other Uſe,” and ſprinkle them by hat 
: evenly over the Ground, allowing à much larg 

and as to the Stench itſelf, it is either loſt in | Quantity than the other Way: 1 they * plow 
chem in about "Midfummer, and leave chen 


to enrich the Lay 


| againſt the Tine bo "vi 
Mr. 


Wheat. * 
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re Lime; and for that Purpoſe ſhall give hi 


= Mr. — they have of late —— this 


Practice alſo into HRxRTTORDSRHIRR, where they 


uſe it on Chalk and chalky Loams, allowing 


five hundred Weight of the Rags to an Acre. 


This is a more laſting Advantage to the Lands; 
for the other only mon 4 r over 
which it is ſown. 

The Uſe of Woollen * ſeems to * des 


gon in Oxronxpshinz, where at this Time it is 


more general than any where elſe in the King- | 


dom. The baer here r at ä 


Ex / -4 91 
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Refule of the Taylors for this Purpoſe, and it 
las been a Traffick in the Days of their Anceſ- 
tors, ſo far back as they have any Tradition. 
The Effects are plain enough, altho“ not uſing 
the beſt Kind of Rags, they have them not in 
the greateſt Degree: and it is aſtoniſhing, that 
a Manure ſo well known, and ſo beneficial in 
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CHAP. XXXV. 
of TIE 
Et various Materials, and the Manner of pakfng d, it 


HE employing Lime in Huſbandry, has 

been one of che great Articles of modern 
——ů in that Science: and it is now ſo 
well underſtood, that there is Reaſon to believe, 
the Uſe of it will ſoon be univerſal. As there 
is 4 great deal of Difference between one Kind 
of Lime and another ; and many Niceties to be 
obſerv d in the Uſe of it, nothing can be more 
needful than a regular Account of its Nature 
and Effects. Lime is one of thoſe Things that 
are able to do great Good; and in Conſequence 
it is capable alſo of doing a great deal of Harm 
in the Hands of the unſkilful. It would be 
well that every Farmer in EncLanD were ac- 
quainted with the Virtue of Lime; but it is neceſ- 
fary at the ſame Time that he perfectly under- 
ſtand how it is to be uſed. 


In the firſt Place, Lime is of ſeveral Kinds; 
for it may be made from a great many different 
Materials 3 and it partakes of their ſeveral Na- 


tures. 

Lime may © be —_ of Line Gone, Marble, 
but the two 8 Kinds are 9 
Lime- ſtone and Chalk. Theſe differ very much 


that either is beſt; for they ſeverally are fitteſt 


to, what Purpoſe each is ſuited. | | 
I would adviſe every Huſbandman to har his | 


dm 8 of his Ma- 
In ſome Places he may find both Lime- 
Fogg and Chalk upon his Ground: he ſhould | 
hy make both Kinds; if only one Sort of 
faterials can be had, he muſt make amends | 
x that Defect, hy. r nid Sd ol the 
ſay to ule it. 
Chalk every ove knows at Sight: of this1 hall 
only ſay, that the hardeſt makes the beſt Lime; 
this is for the Farmer's Advantage ; far the 
1 Chalk is fit for his Uſe in its, natural | 


for different Kinds of Lands: the true Know- 
ledge che Farmer ſhould have of theſe Kinds is, 


Lime; ſtone is much more common hu the 
Farmer may imagine. It is of various Colours, 
and Degrees of Hardneſs ; but inſtead of refer- 
ing him to the Skillful for chuſing it for him, I 
ſhall give him one eaſy Method of doing this 
for himſelf. 

Let him take a ſmall Bottle of Aqua Fortis 
with him when he goes over his Land. to look. 
after Lime-ſtone, and let him pour a little of it. 
upon every Stone that looks fit for the Purpoſe : 
it will hiſs and bubble up when it falls on Lime- 
ſtone ; but it will run off from all others like 
Water. This the Farmer may depend upon as 
an infallible Rule, that every Stone which makes 
Aqua Fortis bubble, is fit for Lime; and no 
Stone but what does, will ever make Lime 
freely, or fit for his Uſe. 


Having thus found what Materials his Land 
affords for this excellent Manure, let him build 
his Kiln for preparing it. This is beſt done in 
a ſquare Hole dug for that Purpoſe in the 
Ground in ſome. waſte Place that lies conve- 
niently for- the Materials, The Kiln is to be in 
Shape like a Funnel, wide at Top and narrower 
all the Way to the Bottom. It muſt be firmly 
built, and lin'd on the Inſide with a Wall of 
Lime-ſtone. 

Toward the Boden * this Kiln 11 is to "= 


wg 


in their Nature; but we-cannot ſay properly a Hole to let out the Aſhes of the Fuel: and 


above this there muſt be an Iron Gfate on which 
to lay the firſt Parcel of the Materjals. Some 
ſupply the Place of a Grate by an Arch - work 
of Stone, the ſame with the Lining of the Kiln, 
but the Grate is very much the beſt Method. 


) | When. the Kiln is thus prepared, the Farmer 


is to get together in two Parcels, his Materials 
for the Lime, whether tn reg 
and his Fuel. l 

This Fuel he may ut to hie beſt Conve- 
nience, for almoſt any Thing that will burn will 
do. Coals or Wood ſerve equally well: or very 
| good Lime may be made with Furze Buſhes, 
Peat, or Fern; which laſt, though ſo light a 
Weed, burns with a ſurprizing Force. 

When all is ready, he is to begin by laying 


e of ä the 
1 SGrate, 


2 


ü | Condition, and. the harder he can make fit W 
this Praftic of burning it. b 
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Lumps of Bay Salt. 


with it, and ſome will not. 


Grate, and over that a 1 * of Fuel: thus be | 


is to continue putting a Layer of one, and 4 
Layer of another, till the Kiln is quite full, 
raking care that the uppermoſt Layer be of the 
Fuel, not of the Stone or Chalk. 

All being thus prepared, Fire is to be given 
to the Fuel at the Aſh-hole, and it is to be left 
to burn up, and the Lime will be made of itſelf, 
without farther Trouble. This is the general Me- 
thod. 

As to the Quantity of Fuel, a Hundred of 
three Foot Faggots will burn forty Buſhel of 
Chalk. If N oel be uſed, ten Buſhel will ſtand 
for the Hundred of Faggots; and the Lime will 
be made in four and twenty Hours. 

Lime-ſtone, according to its Hardneſs, Okes 
more Time, and a larger Quantity of Fuel ; but, 
in general, it anſwers very well to the Expence; 
being, on moſt Occaſions, very much preterable 
zo the Lime that is made of Chalk. | 

As to the Quantity of the Lime, Chalk loſes 
about one third of its Bulk in burning ; Stone 
loſes alſo in Proportion; thirty Buſhels of Chalk 
make twenty of good Lime, and ſo in Propor- 
tion, according to the Nature of the Stone. 
Where Chippings of Marble can be had, they 
make the fineſt and richeſt Lime for Manure in 
the World: but theſe can ſeldom be in the Far- 
mer's Reach. 

In DERBYSsHIRE they throw out, among the 
Refuſe of the Lead Mines, a Kind of ſhining 
Stone, which they call Spar. It looks ſomewhat 
like Cryſtal, only not ſo clear: or like large 
It is whitiſh or browniſh, 
or of other Colours, and ſome of it that riſes in 
ſquare Lumps is ufed for ornamenting of Grottoes. 
This is an excellent Stone for the making of 
Lime. They burn it wherever it is to be had, 
and dreſs their ,barreneſt Lime-ſtone Lands with 


it: they find one Buſhel of this Lime as good 


as two of any other Kind whatſoever. _ . 

The ſofteſt Kind of Chalks, and ſome Sorts of 
Marle, may be alſo burnt to Lime with great 
Profit. As to the Marle, one Buſhel of it in 
Lime, is of equal Virtue with five in che com- 
mon — and in the Choice of what Kind to 


R 


That * ferments 
is fit for Lime, and the other. is not. 


Theſe ſoft Subſtances are beſt burnt with * 


or other light Firing, and eighteen Hours 85 
nerally bring them to Lime. 


We will now ſuppoſe the F armer in in Poſſeion i 


of his Lime; he is to conſider r next in what Man- | 
wer, 1 on e 9 of ogy hes is to 2s 10 


11. 8 


0 AP. + &RXV1. © . 5 
of the Manner of Eng Lime a lune, 


D 12 


- IME. is; per one 1 thoſe paiverlak Ma: | 


nures, which do equally well on all Seils. 
Its Effects are very great, hut they are ſimitted. 


: general; is does. well en all light agd dry 


ands, but does not ſucceed.on. heayy and moiſt 
Grounds..;! 444 I Yiu 11514 30 FRITL 4. £ 
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127 ſandy, gtavelly,! e Grounds 'are 


| 


1 - 


Land has all its Virtue. - 


| 


be in a n Manner by Lime: put 
Clays get very little good by it. Many of the 
moſt barren Tracts of Land in this Kingdom, 
are of the ſandy Kind; and Lime has been 
uſed with ſuch Succeſs as an Improver on many 
of theſe, that it is ſurprizing it has not been try'd 
every where. 

There is no ſaying what Fortunes might- be 
made by encloſing heathy Grounds, and dreſſing 
them with Lime; but Huſbandry is not yet an 
univerſal Science; he who ſhall make it ſo will 
do more Service to his Country than all her Ge- 
nerals and Commanders, fince the Time 1 her 
becoming a Nation. 

Inſtances might be produced of Lands, at this 
Time, letting for the full Price of the beſt in 
their Neighbourhood, which fourſcore Years ago 
would not bring half a Crown an Acre; and the 
Beginning of theſe Improvements has been by 
Lime, which has alone rais'd Crops upon them 
at once, as good as thoſe on the moſt improved 
Fields. N 
The common Cuſtom is to uſe Lime alone, 
but from what I have ſeen, I ſhall venture to af- 
firm, that it takes greater Effects when mix'd 
with other Matters. This is a Way of uſing 
Lime that will turn greatly to the , 8 Ad- 
vantage. 

There have been thoſe who have FOR for 
Lime many Miles by Waggon Loads, and have 
found it anſwer very well : but in this there 
is a double Diſadvantage; not only the Price is 
greater, but the Lime is certainly the 'worſe. 
For when Lime is uſed alone, the beſt Way is to 
take it hot from the Kiln, in which Caſe the 
The Part which is loſt 
in keeping, is the beſt of all. This ſhould always 
be the Practice upon the moſt barren and deſpe- 
rate Lands: for others it does ver well a little 
cool'd, and in Mixtures, 

The Way of uſing Lime alone, to the este 
Advantage of all, is by laying it, in a proper 
Manner, on the Lands ſometime before it is in- 
tended to plow them up; and this I would ad- 
viſe to be done in the following Manner. 
Let the Lime be carried hot from the Kiln, 


| in the Quantity of about an hundred and fifty 
' Buſhels to an Acre. Let it be laid in ſmall 
Heaps, and each of theſe cover'd with Earth. 
In this Manner let it remain to receive the Dews 


and Showers, till thoroughly ſlak' d: ir will then 


eaſily mix with the Earth, and may be WN 


—— ſpread and plowed in. : 

This, though it appear a Way of agg the 
Lime alone, really has the Advantage of a Mix- 
ture, which incorporates better with the Ground, 


than it ever would do alone. But in the plaineſt 


Way of uſing it ſingly; Nr N any 


I other Manure hatſoever 


Stone Lime, ſprinkled over 4 phe Piece of 

poor, ſandy, barren Ground, and left: to ſlake, 
E render ĩt fruitful without any farther Care or 
| Trouble; nothing need be done but the common 
Plowings and Sowing, and there will be a Crop: 


dat ock ſd Arge A if the fame had Iiime been 


uſed with better Management. : 
Stone Lime is the 'beſt' for-Gravels. _ 8 


Soils + Chalk Lime does better on the loeſe bar- 
| ren Waſtes, where there is only Sand and a poor 
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Earth, And o on n light Soils that have ſome Heart, | 
or ſome. good Mould among them, the beſt Kind 


of all is 1 — made by a flight burning of the 
ſofteſt Chalk, or of the chalkey Marles before 
deſcribed ; or that light Kind of Lime which they 


make in ſome Places, of broken C halk wetted 


and moulded like Bricks. 

This is what Experience ſhews of the ſuiting 
the different Limes to different Soils ; and. the 
Farmer ſhould attend carefully to it : for by ob- 
ſerving it he may reap at leaſt double the Ad- 
vantage that he could ſrom a random and incon- 
ſiderate Uſe of this Manure. 

Nature, in this Reſpect, is kind to the Far- 
mer, as in many others, if he will but lay hold 
of the Adyantages ſhe offers, Where there is a 
ſtony Soil that requires: Stone Lime for its Im- 


provement, he will commonly find Lime Stone 


for the making it, ready at hand. 

I now come to ſpeak of the ſeveral Mixtures 
that may be made with Lime, for the uſing it 
to moſt Advantage, and theſe are three; 1. 
Dung; 2. Meuld or Mud; and 3. Aſhes. Of 
all theſe Trials have been made, and the Succeſs 
that has followed, ſhould encourage the prudent 
and ſpirited Huſbandman to imitate them. 

For a very barren {andy Soil, although Lime 
alone will anſwer well, yet Experience ſhews 
the very beſt Manure is a Compoſt of Lime and 
Cow Dung. The Cow Dung ſhould be double 


the Quantity of the Lime: it muſt be mix'd 


with it hot from the Kiln, and then laid up in 
Heaps, cover'd with a thin Cruſt of the Soil 
par'd from the Surface. Let this be done a Year 
before the Ground is broken up, But as ſoon 
as. the Rains and Dews have thoroughly ſlack'd 
the Lime, let the Heaps be broken, and after 
ler the dale be ſpread as even as poſlibly oyer 
the Land. The Produce upon plowing at a pro- 


per. Seaſon will be very great, and the Ground | 


will have à more laſting Benefit, than it would 
have received from Lime alone. | 

Some have mixed Horſe Dung with Lime, and 
dreſs d their light Soils with it; and it has ſuc- 
ceeded very well, but Fareatener news Cow Dung 


is better, b 150151; en 


For a diy gravelly Soil that is * Sn 


che beſt May of uſing Lime is, mix'd vhs fine | 


black Mould or River Mud. mw 
If Mguld bę uſed there thould be Joun, Times 


Times as much is ſufficient; but let the Farmer 
always obſerye, that if he uſe Mud it muſt not 
be freſh from the River, for that would lack the 


Lime 0p. ſocldenlys but ſuch as has lain ſpread | 


out, 'til} it is crack d on the Surface, and tolerably 
dry, Either Mixture is excellent, giving a laſt- 
ing Heart to ſuch Land, as well as the Warmth 
and Spirit. ot the preſent: Crop 
For a moſſy Ground tko beſt Way ofibfing dc 
is with Ashes and no Ashes are fo good for this 
Purpoſe; a3:thoſe-of the Land itſelf. Tho beſt 
Way df doing, it is thus: uin) 


i theilland' be veryirſctigg, as ſuck Ground 
| often is, ſet Fire to che dry Stuff on tlie g f. - 


and let is talte ita ou Vimie 10 burn. This will 
often bun away-two'or! thrde Inches of the Soil, 
fometinkes: 4. great deal more; Kaving the Aſhes 
42. 4 1 


* 


| 


ſpread very evenly and well. The Lime is then to 
be ſprinkled over theſe Aſhes, about an Hundred 
Buſhels to the Acre, and all plowed in. 

I the Surface will not burn, the Turf muſt be 
pared off, as will be directed hereafter, under 
the Head of BuxxBAITIxO; and the Aſhes, after 
the Turf has been "burnt, are to be mix'd with 
Lime, and plowed in as before. In either Caſe 
the Mixture of the Lime and Aſhes takes an Ef- 
fect much greater than either could have done 
alone; and the worſt Kind of moſſy Land will be 
thus improved, to ſuch a Degree, that a firit 
Crop ſhall pay all the Expence of Dreſſing and 
Encloſure. Of this there are, indiſputable In- 
ſtances upon Record. 

With reſpect to the Time which the Benefit 
ariſing from Lime laſts, there is great Diffe- 
rence from the Nature of the Soil, of the Lime 
itſelf, and from the Manner of uſing it. Ong 
great Complaint is, that Lime is expenſive, ang 
that its Good is nat laſting : but this may be re- 
medy'd both Ways, by due Care and Manage- 
ment, added to a Knowledge of the Buſineſs. 

In the firſt Place, a great deal of the Expence 
of Lime may be ſaved, as the Farmer is now 
taught to find the Materjals, and burn it for him- 
ſelf; and in the next, the Benefit ariſing to Lands 
from its Uſe may be made much more laſting, 
by the proper Mixtures and Management ; and 
by a proper Care of the Land itſelf. 

The worſt managed dreſſing with Lime of the 
weakeſt Kind, fuch as that made from ſoft Chalk, 
will have the ſame laſting as Pung, that is, ir 


will enrich the Land for three Years. Good 


Stone Lime well made and well laid in, will 
very well laſt Five Years. With Horſe Dun 
its Virtue will hardly hold out quite ſo long; 
but with Cow Dung it will afford two good Crops 
more. But then it muſt be allowed, that the firſt 
Crops from Horſe Dung and Lime will be richer. 
Lime, with Aſhes made hy burning the Land, 
laſts but three Yeats in its full Effect: but then 
the Land is not left fo impoveriſhed, as it is 


where the Burnbaiting has been practiſed on it 


alone. 

The Dreſſings of Lime and Mould, are the moſt 
durable of all: and with a little Refreſhment 
of the Land, at Times, will laſt ten or twelve 
Fears. 

This is what Experience confirms, and the 


F armer r ſhould YT it pas LEY 
che, Quantity of the Lime, if it be Mud three | | 
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"x is StarroxDeniEt and DzgaySHIRE. 


There are ſuch great Improvements . by 
Lime of late Years, and ſuch 8 Quan- 


of what was 


within the Memory 6 of many noy living, that it 
may deſervedly* called, A general Improve- 


ment; ànd perhaps, if all Things be duly con- 


fider'd, it will be found the moſt uſeful arti- 


fieidl Improvement in the whole Kingdom; 
conſequently deſervrs to be confider'd in a 


it in che Stone Pit, eo the Matmer of burnin 
it imo Lime; and ſo carried on through the v 
rious Ways it may be uſefully applied in, as 


ar Mayne, from che Method: of = 5 


well us the ſe vera great Improvements produced | 


by 
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by. it he ck . to Er all EN 
of Corn Land, and Graſs Grounds, both natu- 


ral and artificial, 
But before I enter into theſe Pandas, it 


may be proper to obſerve, that Lime-ſtone 
Ground, 1s generally of a {ſweet and rich Na- 
ture, and the Waters which run from it, very 
much improve the Lands they flow over; where- 


as thoſe Waters which come from barren Heaths, | 


— — 


Foun or heard chat any Workin, bs em- 


ploy'd for Numbers. of Years, and almoſt con- 
ſtantly both Day and Night, engaged in the 
Smell and Smoak of a Lime Kiln, were ever 
any way prejudiced. in their Health by it, thq' 


it is Death to all Vermin about them; and we 
have frequently, Inſtances of - Perſons loſing the 


Uſe of their Limbs, or their Lives, by going 
too ſoon into green Houſes, ' or Rooms new 


ſhot with Lime, before the Mortar made of this 
Lime and Sand, has been very well aired, and 
long ſeaſoned. 

In this laſt melons Stone are found that 
infinite Variety of ſeeming Shells and Bones, 
which are viſible in the Peak Marble; and, to 
give any tolerable Account of which, has fo 
much perplexed the Philoſophers. 

I have ſeveral, and have ſeen Numbers of 
ſeeming whole petrified Cockles, Oyſters, and 
Bones of Fiſh; and have one which is in Ap- 
pearance the petrified round Back Bone of a 
Fiſh, with fine riſing ſharp Edges, at equal 
Diſtances, not half an Inch Diameter; the whole 
of about three Inches long, faſt at each End! in 
the Piece of the Lime- ſtone it is in. 

There are two Sorts of Sale Lime Kilns uſed 
in different Parts of SrArroRDSHIRE and DERRBV-· 6 
SHIRE z one of which they fill, and cloſe, or 
ſhut up, burn it, and let it cool; and then draw 
it all out, the Days being appointed for the 
Farmers to fetch it. Theſe Kilns generally hold 
thirty or forty Quarters of Lime, being ſix or 
eight Waggon Loads; ſo that Mr. Eyiis muſt 
be miſinformed about a Load being a Kiln of 
Lime near DER T. 

And indeed every new lighting a Kiln occa- 
fions ſuch Loſs and Expence, conſidering the 
Quantity of Lime burnt in one, that few like 
it; for which Reaſon thoſe called running Kilns, 
commonly kept in from the Time they are 
lighted, as long as they have Cuſtom, and 
often from ApRIL to OcTasts, are generally 
choſe for Sale Kilns; and alſo by thoſe ho 
burn for their own. private Uſe. | 

The publick running Sale, Kilns are gene- 
rally about ſeven Yards deep, and contrived 
either at the Side of a Hill, or by ſinking the 
Ground, fo that the Workmen may have Room 
at the Bottom under the Cover of the Kiln to 


and ſeveral other Sorts of hard Land, are fre- 

quently prejudicial, and do great Dogs to the 

Grounds they flow over. 

The Richneſs of the Dove Bank Lands in 
STAFFORDSHIRE, Which have been eſteem'd e- 
qual to any in EncLanD for feeding, is certainly 
owing to the Waters running from the Lime- 
ſtone Hills, and the Sheep Dung they carry a- 
long with them; ſo that they who have proper 
Opportunities of turning Lime-ſtone Water over 
their Grounds, may know how to apply it for 
their particular Benefit; and alſo to avoid ſuch | 
Waters as are prejudicial. And the Waſh of 
plowed Fields and rich Meadows are alſo fre- 
quently very advantageous, where they can be 

properly applied, as well as the Waſh of Rivers 
paſſing near great Towns. | 

And indeed Lime-ſtone itſelf which has not 
been burnt, will alter Ground for the better, as 
is evident from ſeveral Places on the Moors, 

where Loads of Lime-ſtane having been ſhot 
down, and lain there ſome. Time, it has quite 
alter'd the ſame from a coarſe four Graſs, to 
that of a kind ſweet Sort. 

There are two Sorts of Lime-ſtone 1 
to be met with, one a beddy Sort lying almoſt in 
Courſes, and in ſome Places almoſt as even as 
Bricks, which is generally got pretty eaſily, 
eſpecially if Beds of Earth lie mixed with it; of 
which a Man will then get a great Quantity in a 
Day, ten or a dozen Ton or more; and this 
Sort is commonly of a yellowiſh Caſt, and in 
general makes the whiteſt Lime; and a ſolid 
ſquare Yard is commonly computed a Ton. 

The other Sort is uſually of a more rocky 
Nature, and much harder to be got; ſo that 
we are often forc'd to blaſt it with Gun Powder; 
and if the Rock be very firm, it is ſcarce to be 
thought what large Pieces of the Stone will ſome: | 
times be blown into the Air, and how a little 
Powder in an Augur- hole, at about ten or twelve dra out the Lime, and alſo Conyeniency to 7 
Inches deep, cover'd with Sand, will pierce the | lay fome by, and to fet ſome' Loads ready for 
moſt ſolid Rock, ſhake it, and open the Joints | Cuftomers, and the Top of it to be Poly | 
ſo that it may be got by Wedges : but if the by 
Rock be jointy, the Blaſts will generally have 
little Effect, as the Powder then finds a 808 
through the Joints. | | 

Stone of this Sort is in Reality 42 fame as 


531 


and 1 the kiln. 
The Bottom ſhould be laid with a = 
E dipping toward the Mouth it is drawn at; 
Peak Marble, and where it will bear poliſhing, and at about two Foot high, there is a Stone 
is got and uſed for that Purpoſe, and very large | runs croſs the Kiln, called a Horſe, for the 
Pieces are met with in ſome Places beirn for Lime to fall down, on each Side of it, and to 
it, | prevent the Lime falling down, altogether z which 
" This Stone 3 is 88 of a blueiſh Caſt, | Stone quight to be ſuch. as wil bear the Fire, 
and ſpecifically heavier Foot for Foot than the fince if it break, the whole muſt fometimes be 
other Sort, and conſequently muſt turn out more drawn out again not well burnt; and the Stone 
Lime when burnt, and is generally eſteemed facing the inner Part ſhould alſo be of, the ſlams 
ſtronger for Land than the other, though the | Nature, eſpecially toward the Bottom, Some 
former is whiter : for which Reaſon I uſed to | times indeed Lime-ſtones are uſed. alſo far the 
ſend for the former for the laſt waſhing a Room. Inſide near the Top, and will laſt a Year, and 
And here I cannot but obſerve, That I never 1 275 be eaſily repaired the following Spring. 
2 Wo 


The 


"OR 


The Kiln, here, widens — from * 
— to nine or ten Foot high, to about nine 
Foot wide, for about two thirds of che Height, 


and then is drawn in again gradually to about 


fix Foot wide, which ales it burn better, ſave 


Coal, and is eaſier cloſed up at the Night till | 


Morning; ſo that the Fire gets not up too ſoon 
and waſtes, when the Stone is ee 8 0 


up high like a Pyramid. 
At firſt lighting it, downnds' the Boom chey 


uſe Wood or Gorſe (Furze) then half Coal and 


half Stone, and encreaſe the Quantity of Stone 
gradually, till they ſet on twenty Scuttle full of 
Coals to ſixty of Stone, which is called a Bed, 

which Stone is about a Ton; and when the Kiln 
is warm and goes well, one Horſe Load of Sleek, 
or Coals, will burn two and an half, three, and 
ſometimes, in good Weather, more Loads of 
Lime; and a Kiln will draw ſeventy or eighty 


Sale Horſe Loads a Day, which are general- 


iy about three Buſhels,- even by the Wood, to 
the Load, or two and an half full up-heap'd 


Meaſure: two Buſhels which I burnt, of full 
Meaſure, was fourteen Stone Weight, and few 


Sale Carriers will carry more. What is called 
a Buſhel in the man is called a IVE" in thoſe 
c ounties. 

The Coals, or Sleek; they TH Lime with, 
are uſually an ordinary Sort of Coal, ſubje& to 
{ſmell and ſmoak very much, and conſequently 
are little burnt in better Families; the Price of 
them is about Two-pence per Loa and the Ex- 
pence of Carriage, according to the Diſtance from 
the Lime Kiln, generally about Penny a Mile 
in STAFFORDSHIRE. . 

Theſe running Kilns burn Lime much cheaper, 
and full as well ; as thoſe that are only once filled, 
burnt, and let out again; and have not ſo much 
Waſte in Proportion, ; and, I think, few ſeem 
to have any juſt Notion of Lime burning, which 
makes me ſay ſo much on this Subject. 

A running Sale Kiln employs four Men; one 
to get the Stone, one to wheel it to the Kiln, 
and the other to draw the Lime, fill the Bags, 
and help to load Horſes, and ſet on Beds of 
Stone and Coals above, in e ta what is 
drawn below. | 
The Wheeler has bog, common 1 
Wages, che Stone-getter, according to the Na- 
ture of the Stone, but the two Burners, who ſel- 
dom leave the Kiln, expect, one Way or other, 
near double Labourer's 8 or more, eſpe- 
cially. as. they mould be experienced; and are 
generally tied to it from Arnil, or May, till 
OcTosxn,, according to the Seaſon and-Cyſtom, 
So that any Perſon may pretty near compute 
the general Expence of burning of Lime, great 
Part of which depends on, the Nearneſs and 
Cheapneſs of Coals and Lime-ſtone, 5 

The building, my private Kila colt me about 
three Pounds, and it would draw fifty, or near 
ſixty Quarters per Week of "up-heaped Meaſure , 
and with very little Re has laſted, occa- 
fionally, above thirty Years ; and I had the Stone 
por and bedded, and gave 4 Man and his Boy 
One Shilling and Sin- pence for each ten Quarter 
* 4 burnt and delivered, but generally let him 

ave ſome farther Advantages. 

44 Curious will EONS my 7 mentioning” an 


* 


the great Hammers are made with Faces ſuitable 


Sa eee madd by ſeveral Line-buttich', that 
all the Art they have, about May they cannot 
keep the Lime from falling to Powder, though 
they can, for a conſiderable Time, at all other "aa 
ſons; and ſome of them think the Return of the 
Hear-and Spring has an Influence upon the Stone, 
as well as upon Plants and Animals. 

There is one thing relating to Lime, it may 
be proper to caution thoſe concerned with it, to 
be careful about; which is, that chey be very 
cautious how they lay it in Buildings, or near 
Wood, or any thing combuſtible, ſince it 1s very 
ſubje&, on Wet coming to it, or even ſometimes 
with the Moiſture of the Air or Earth, to fire any 
thing near it. And on very wet Days Lime has 
ſometimes fired the Sack&on the Horſes Back, and 
the Carriages it is taken in from the Kiln, 

The common Price at the Sale Kilns, near Bux- 
ron in DERBYSHIRE, and at CALDOYW GRANGE 
in STAFFORDSHIRE, is about Five Shillings and 
Six-pence. the Sale Load per Score, and Four- 
pence per Load to Farmers, who generally carry 
three up-heaped Buſhels, there called Strikes : 
and from thoſe two Places, I apprehend, there are 
full a thouſand Loads a Day carried round the 
Country, beſides what private Perſons burn for 
their own Uſe. 

Some of the preſent Lime. bn at the pub- 
lick Sale Kilns, now make uſe of Waggons, like 
thoſe uſed to run on wooden Frames, at the 
Coal Pits in SHRoPSHIRE, and at NEWCASTLE ; 


which, going on low wooden Wheels, and on a 


Frame of Wood, are eaſily loaded, and drawn 
from one Place to another; and, when placed 


over the Boat, forty Hundred of Coals are un- 
loaded into the Boat in an Inſtant, by opening a 


Trap Door at the Bottom of the Waggon, and 
the Coals drop down. And the Lime Burners 


load Waggons like thoſe with Stone, broken to 


the proper Size at the Stone Pit, and then draw 
the Waggon over the Kiln, on a Frame, and 
then unload it into it by the Trap Door; which 


ſaves all the uſual filling of Wiſkets, and then 


throwing them into the Kiln one by one. And 
by this Method two Men almoſt do the Work of 
four, to the great ne Advantage of the 
Owners. 

There is one Thing 1 have frequently obſerv- 
ol; that old Stone is neither ſo eaſily burnt, or 


makes ſuch kind Lime as that which is new got, 


and even lying a few Days when got, expoſed to 
the Air and Weather, is to its Diſadvantage in 


the burning it into Lime, as well as the out Part | 


of the Lime- ſtone Rock, which. has been long 
expoſed to the Wind and Weather. 


Sorts of Free-ſtone, - that they are much ſofter 
and oaſier worked when new got, than when they 
have been expoſed to, and hardened by, the or 
Sun, and Weather. 

There is ſome Art and 7,00 1 in FINN 
ing the Stone in proper Sizes for the Kiln, and 


to that Purpoſe; for a large flat Stone will be 


burnt well, when a round lumpiſh one will not, 


though of much leſs Size. And the throwing in 


much ſmall Stone is ſubject to choak the Fire, 


nor is it choſe but when they lay ſome round the 
Edges, to prevent the F ire burning too furiouſly 


there, 
Before 


And the 
ſame has been commonly obſerved of . ſeveral 
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[Boos II. a. 


Before L enter into - taht W or A 
Uſes: of Lime, there are two or; three; Things, 
which, from my own and other Peoples Expe- 


rience, I: would Array; recommend. ta. the 


Reader. . 


The: firſt. of Which! is, to 1 1 ag (l: 
ſpeak chiefly here of Graſs Ground) as ſaon in; 
the Lear as conveniently may; be; for I am, ſa- 


tisfied; that Lime laid on: Ground before Min- 


SUMMER, is much: more beneficial; to it, than what, 
is laid on ſome Time after. And the later it is laid 
on in the Year,. it muſt conſequently, be propor- 
tionably the worſe for it; though the Lime Bur- 
ners will tell you it is equally good then. 

But as to; laying it on ploughed Land, the 
Courſe of Tillage muſt be obſerved; and as to 
Compoſitions, or Mixtures of Lime and Dung, 


and Soil, &c. the Seaſon of the Year is not. ſo. 


much to be regarded. 
But in. all theſe Caſes I would adviſe, not. to. 
let it lie and mortar (as they call it) before it 


is uſed, which is a great Miſtake, and very pre- 


judicial, though I have known ſome. old Farmers 
practiſe it; but by all Means ſpread, your Lime 


Ground. 


where there is much Graſs on the Ground, which 
certainly muſt prevent its having, ſo good an 
Effect on the Ground, as it will when the Ground | 
is barer; nor will a Farmer be ſurprized to find, 
that his Cattle will not touch the new limed | 
Ground, until ſome Rain has fallen to-waſh the 
Lime a little in. After which they will eat of 
it, and prefer the Graſs of the limed Ground 
to any Quantity of Graſs. oß the unlimed Part of 
the ſame Field; but in a long dry Time it would 
not be prudent to Lime a Paſture all at once, for 
the Reaſon above. 


The moſt learned and 3 Perſons will 


not pretend to aſſign Cauſes.— I confeſs (ſays 
an ingenious Gentleman) that I am ignorant 
c of the Cauſe of this great Power (of Lime) | 
e whoſe Effects are aſtoniſhing, as much as I 
“am of Elaſticity or Attraction; though per- 
„e haps it is nothing but a Modification of thoſe 


“ Fluid of Fire, which pervades, and is con- 
& tained in every thing.” But however un- 
known the Cauſe may be, or whatever Diſputes 
there may have been amongſt the Learned, to 


| What Sort of Land it is properly applicable, and 


to which not; yet all agree, That, 


ereetly a _ though they differ as to its ope- 
rative Effects, and the Manner of applying i it. 

But what J am at preſent concern'd in, is not 
now to explain the Nature of Lime, or its fur- 


 prizing Effects, and the Manner of its working ; 


but only to ſhew how beſt to preſerve that Power, 
and apply it beſt to the Ends deſigned, that is, 
the Farmer's Benefit ; and not let its Virtue be | 
loſt, or waſted to no Purpoſe 3 which will ex- 
plain, and in ſame RATE; juſtify _ Directions 


above given. 

Now it ſeems very evident, that all the Beneft 
of Lime muſt ariſe from ſomething in the Na- 
ture of the Stone itſelf, or elſe from the Heat 
communicated to it in the Lime-Kiln, or from 


Numb. VIII. 


And I think it not adviſeable to lay Lime on. 


while it is in the Flour, When it is laid on, Graſs, | 


& two conjoined, acting on, and exciting the | 


Lime is an excellent Manure, rightly and diſ- | 


* 


a — 


* and the, Effects, Hog RIP in the Earth. 
And therefare, the ſooner it is applied the greater, 
Effect. it muſt, have; for it is very evident, that, 


the Heat of it, and will make it (as they. call 
it) clotter in Lumps, which muſt not only weaken 
the Force of the Fire within it, but alſo. prevent 
the, fine Particles of it operating, as they would 


Produce that uſeful Vegetation occaſioned Gs 
Lime. 


And certainly if Lime is laid on the Greed 


early, and when it is bare, whilſt fair warm 


Weather may reaſonably be expected, and ſpread 


whilſt it is the Flour, it will then enter the 


| Pores, of the Earth, and produce the deſired 


Effect there much better than when Rains fall, 
8 cold froſty, Nights leſſen its Goodneſs, or 
when much: Graſs, -or the Dews commonly on 
it cool the Lime, or abſorb the fine Particles. of 
it, or at leaſt prevent its __ entering into. = 
Ground. 


to aſſign Cauſes; that being in Truth out of 

che Reach of human Underſtanding, however 
vain and preſumptuous ſeveral are in their Pre- 
| rences to, explain. every Thing. 

Dr. WarLis, Mr. Dexnan, and Mr. Hartz, 
| ls confeſs it in their moſt curious Freatiſes 
| on Philoſophical: Subjects; and Mr. HaALLEY in 

| bis, Treatiſe, Of the Effects of Gravity, men- 
tions ſeveral pretended Explanations of it, and 
ſays, & This is { far from explaining the Mo- 
“ dus, that it is little more than to tell us in 
©. ather Terms, that heavy Bodies deſcend be- 
* cauſe they deſcend.” And after anſwering 
their Arguments, then adds, Though the effi- 
cient Cauſe of Gravity be ſo obſcure, yet the 
final Cauſe is clear enough; for it is by this 
e ſingle Principle, that the Earth and all the 


| << celeſtial Bodies are kept from Diſſolution, 


„Which infinite Wiſdom ordain'd for their Pre- 
| « ſervation. ? 
The learned Pr. F REIND, ins many Con- 
derations on this Subject, is at laſt for reſolving 
| this, as well as other Things of this Kind, into 
the Will of God ; and adds, It appears there- 
fore that the true Method in which Philoſo- 
<« phers muſt proceed in their * Inveſtigation of 
s real Science, is 
e Firſt, They muſt —— out the Natures 
and Forces of Bodies by a Multitude of Ex- 
| © periments ; then neglecting to enquire info the 


it-loſes of its Heat and Virtue by lying expaſed to 
|| the. Air, and ithat if: wet gets. to it, it muſt; cool 


otherwiſe do; and will, prevent, or at leaſt leſſen, 
that Fermentation which is generally thought to 


It. was before mention d, that the moſt judi- 
cious in their niceſt Enquiries, do not pretend 


* Phil. 
Tranſad, 


vol. Is 


p. 471. 


Cauſes from whence they proceed, they ſhould 


| <« purſue and explain the Phœnomena that reſult 
s from the innate. Virtue of every one.” 
Jo apply what is before mention'd to the 
not being able to aſſign the Cauſes of Things, 
to this our preſent Subject of Lime; it appears 
| hence very plain, that it would be of no Uſe to 
pretend to explain the real Nature of Lime, or 


to altering their MEA Te or Shs 156456. Þ their 
Vegetation. 933 
That it does ſo in numerous Bes is evi- 


_ beyond Diſpute ; and from the many Ex- 
periments 


| the Manner how it operates on Bodies in reſpect | 


| 
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periments already made, we may naturally con- 


clude, that the ſame Cauſes will generally pro- 


duce the ſame Effects, and conſequently we may 


juſtly apply it in the ſame Manner, and thereby 


+ Fl 8. 


9 . 


Depth of Earth, but ſhould you lay a great | 


reaſonably hope to obtain the ſame en 
End. . th 
And thus by duly confidering the Strength of 
our Lime, the Nature of the ſeveral Soils, the 
different Graſs Grounds, the various Plow 
Grounds, the very different artificial Graſſes, 
Plants and Herbs, to which we may, or intend 
to apply Lime; we may learn to proportion it 
to them reſpectively in ſuch Manner, and in 
thoſe ſuitable Seaſons, as may beſt tend to their 


| ſeveral Improvements to our great Advantage: 


and. alſo thereby learn to avoid every Thing 
prejudicial or fatal, which the over-liming Lands, 
or liming them improperly, might occaſion. 

To give an Inſtance from Mr. ELLIs, as to 
the Strength of Lime. He concludes that Lime 
agrees. beſt of all with- the cold wet Clays, be- 
cauſe his Neighbour with the limy Rubbiſh of 
his Kiln, dreſſes his high Clay Grounds that an- 
nually returns him vaſt Crops. 

Now if I underſtand Mr. ELts right, what 
he calls limy Rubbiſh at the Sale Kilns, is called 
Lime Aſſe, and is of fo little value, that Moun- 
tains of. it are thrown by, -it not being thought 
worth the Carriage to any Diſtance, as being a 
Mixture of ſmall Lime, Refuſe of the Coals, and 
accidental Rubbiſh ; and a Cart Load of it is 
not thought of equal Value for the Ground as 
one Horſe Load of good Lime; and according- 
ly it is laid as thick on the Ground as common 
Dung. 

So that this limy Rubbiſh partaking much of 
the Nature of Aſhes, can be no good Argu- 
ment for Lime being beſt for cold wet Clays, 
which it certainly is not; though this Rubbiſh 
might improve his Neighbours wet Ground, 
and ſuch will be of Service to Land of this Sort 
when laid on in great Quantities ; and if Chalk 
was burnt by Mr. ELLIs's Neighbour, it will 


be ſtronger againſt Mr. ELLIis, as that is not | 


equal to Lime-ſtone in Strength and Goodneſs. 
Again, Lime is found very beneficial to dry 
Lime-ftone ground, where there is a tolerable 


Quantity of it where the Soil is very ſhallow, 
you would not only loſe the Expence of the 
Lime, but prejudice the Ground that it is laid 
on. 

No experienced Farmer would expect any uſe- 
ful Produce from Lime laid on an entire Clay, 
or on an Heap of bare dry Sand, without what 
we call Earth or Loam, or ſome mix'd Soil over 


ts. and there are ſome Lands very near ſuch bare 


Clay and Sand, to be met with in ſeveral Places, 
and to Jay. Lime directly on either of them, 


| yould ay, be both Labour and Expence in 


vain. 


Too large a Quantity of Lime alſo will be 


hurtful, and this is the Caſe in all Manures | 


whatſoever, both natural and artificial, For if 
you lay on too great a Quantity of apy of them, 
inſtead of improving your Land, you will cer- 


times for Tears; till different Huſbandry, or 
the repeated Operation of the Sun, Air, and 


1 3 
- 
- * 
a. 


Weather, have brought the Land again to a 
proper Temperament, fit for the Growth of the 
Vegetables expected from it. 

Inſtanees of great Faults of mis kind in 


Dungs are not very common, and where they 


are committed, the Land will generally ſoon 
recover of itſelf. 

But there are other Inſtances in Marle, and 
particularly of Salt Water, frequently to be met 


with; where, if too much of the former be 


laid on, or too much of the latter lie long on, 


or come too frequently over the Ground, ſuch. 


Land will not be of any tolerable Goodneſs for 


many Years; and in ſome of theſe Inſtances ne- 


ver, until the Cauſe be removed, or a Remedy 


applied. 
There hate been — Inſtances of over- 


marling Land in CRESHIR E, by which the 


Ground has been quite ſpoiled for many Years; 
which yet after the Sun, Air, &c. have reduced 
it to a proper Temperament, has been very 


fruitful for many Years after. 
And as to ſuch-like Effects of Salt, Trey 


that is certainly a wonderful advantageous Im- 


provement, when properly applied ; yet rhere 
are numerous Inſtances where the Salt Water 
accidentally lying too long on, has ſpoiled the 


Ground for a Year or two, which nevertheleſs 


were very fruitful for many Years after. 

This was the Caſe of ſeveral Meadows of 
a near Relation of mine after the great Es 
as well as of ſeveral others. 

But what will make this Matter evident 1 
yond all manner of Diſpute is, the Caſe of the 


Marſhes and Lands near the Sea, which if con- 


ſtantly overflow'd every Time, produce very 
little of any Kind of Value; and the Lands ad- 
Joining to the Sea, if too often overflowed (by 
the Banks being let down) by high Tides. The 
prejudicial Effects are very viſible, for a Stranger 
may ſee by the Sort of Graſs how far the Sea 
Water uſually or accidentally comes too oft. 


But when theſe Lands are well banked a- 
gainſt the Tides, thoſe Meadows ſoon come to 
be good, and thoſe very Sea Marſhes gradually 
improve without any manner of Additions, or 
Huſbandry, to very good Paſture Grounds. 


The ſame Effects muſt be naturally expected, 


and are accordingly found where Land is over 


| limed ; which recovers not, as obſerved by theſe 


Gentlemen, till tendered and altered by the Ap- 


' plication of Things of a different Nature, or it 


be mellowed by Time. 
And is not this the Caſe of every one of the 
different Improvements above mentioned in ge- 


neral; and alſo in a Thouſand other Inſtances in 


particular; in which if too much of one Sort of 
Manure or Improvement for one Sort of Tree 
or Vegetable be applied, it hinders its Growth, 

and perhaps proves fatal : when this very ſame 
Quantity of Manure would encreaſe the Growth 


and Goodneſs of other particular Trees and 


Vegetables, after a very ſurprizing and wonder- 


ful Manner, | 
On all Ground where any one would offer 


tainly ſpoil the preſent Produce of it, and ſome | to lay Lime, there is a Coat of Earth or Loam 


Soil, though ſometimes very thin, not even an 
Inch and an has and in others to a very great 


Depth; 
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Depth; in both which Lime will be uſeful, if | 


applied ſeaſonably and in proper Quantities, ac- 
cording to the Depth, the Tenderneſs, or ſtiff 
Nature of the Soil; and it is the proper pro- 
portioning the one to the other, in which the 


Att of making Lime, and indeed of all other 


Manures, beneficial conſiſts. = 


In ſeveral Parts of the Moor Lands in Srar- | 


FORDSHIRE, where the Ground is generally moiſt, 
and the Soil of a tender Sort, and often very 
ſhallow (much of it having been pared off for 
firing) yet even here, Lime ſpread on the Sur- 
f&6e, without any further Care, ſweetens the | 
Ground (and-what they call there breaks it) ge- 
nerally in two or three Years, and produces a 
ſweet Kind of Graſs. This will continue good 
as other Lands, unleſs impoveriſhed by too much 
plowing, or carrying off the Produce, by which 
any Land may be prejudiced ; but here, if you 
plow into the Clay, you ſpoil the Lanc. 

I have limed Land of this Sort from four to 
nine Inches deep of Soil, laying on forty Buſhels, 
up-heaped, on an Acre; ſome of which brake 
and paſtured pretty well in two or three Years, 
whilſt other Parts of it were ſix or ſeven Years 
before it anſwered well; after which I plowed it 
up, and had very good Turneps, where I ſowed 
ſome, and good Crops of Oats on other Parts. 
And it will now paſture very well, and mow too 
after, provided it be not plowed above two or 
| three Years, and it would be well then to give it 
a little Muck. 

In moiſt Lands of this Sort the Lime is ſub- 
ject to link deep where the Soil is ſo ; for which 
Reaſon it is oft convenient to plow it before it 
be gone too far, and the Benefit of it, in ſome 
Meaſure, loſt out of the Reach of the Corn and 
Graſs growing on it. OS | 

In the PEAK of DER RBVYSHIRB a great Quan- 
tity of Lime-ſtone Ground, with a coarſe Turf, 
has been improved with only liming it, and then 
letting it lie for Paſture Ground without any fur- 
ther Trouble or Concern about it, and it an- 
ſwers very well. Some Perſons have got good 
Eſtates by taking long Leaſes of Parcels of 
Commons, when divided, and then liming and 
ſetting them out again. | 
And here it may not be unuſeful to mention 
what happened to one of my Tenants, who was 
a very good Houſewife, yet found her Cheeſe 
bad, though, made as uſual, the Year after the 
Ground was limed, which had ſo enriched the 
Milk, that it was neceſſary to break the Curd a 
great deal ſmaller than fhe uſually had done, to 
make her Cheeſe then good; which ſhe thence- | 
forward obſerved, and made exceeding good 
Cheeſe. | 5 5 

Theſe Inſtances confirm what was before men- 
tioned, that Lime ſweetens Land, not ſours it, 
as Mr. Swirz Ex mentions; nor is it to be taken 
as one of its good Qualities, to abſorb the Wet, 
as Mr. ELLis is pleaſed to imagine. 

But the great Art in relation to Lime, and 
indeed to all other Improvements, is, how to 
proportion the Sorts and Quantity of the Manure 

to the different Soils, and to the Nature of the 
Things deſired to be produced; which, as to 
Lime, may be pretty eaſily collected in common 


, 


Caſes, from what is before mentioned ; and in 


any uncommon Caſe; may be readily brought to 
a Certainty, by a few Trials on ſmall Quantities 
of Land; and in moſt Caſes, eſpecially in good 
Land, with ſhallow Soil, it is better to repeat, 
than to lay great Quantities, of Lime on at one 
3 O. 
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E come now to the Conſideration of an- 
other of the artificial Manures, which is 
alſo the Product of Fire; nor are theſe two all 
that the Huſbandman' owes to the ſame Principle: 
Aſhes of various Kinds come in a natural Way, 


from the Effect of Fire upon our common Fuel, 


at the ſame Time that the Soot is formed : and 
they likewiſe are very beneficial to the Farmer. 
Soot is of two general Kinds, the one, that 
which ariſes from Wood, the other that of Coal. 
Theſe differ very much in many Reſpects, but 
they are nearly the ſame in their Effects and Va- 
lue to the Farmer. The Wood Soot is ſolid and 
ſhining, the Coal Soot looſer, and of a deader 
Colour. The Wood Soot ſells in Loxpox at 
a great Price, in compariſon of the other, for 
the Uſe of Chymiſts and Apothecaries, becauſe 
it is ſcarcer, the Fuel of Loxpox being, in ge- 
neral, Coal: but in the Country, where this is 


as common and cheap as the other, the Farmers 


rather prefer Coal Soot before it. . 
| Thoſe who have written on Huſbandry, dif- 
fer much in the Kind to which they give the 

Preference. MorTIiMER fays Sea-coal Soot is 
by much the beſt, and WoklLIpox tells us, that 
Soot is a good Manure, eſpecially ſuch as is 


made of Wood: theſe are both very honeſt and 


good. Writers; but Experience is to be pre- 
fer'd to eicher. The Truth is, that neither Kind 
deſerves a general Preference, but that Wood 


Soot is better for ſome Soils, and Coal Soot for 


others. Indeed the latter is beſt on the greateſt. 
Number of Soils, and therefore the Farmer is 
right in valuing it the more. However, this 
Difference is not ſo great, that any Danger can 
ariſe from a Miſtake about it, for ſuch Land as 
will do well with one Kind of Soot, will alſo with 
another: all that the beſt Choice can do, gives 
only a little Advantage.  . 

As there are Soils which refuſe the Aſſiſtance 
of ſome of the moſt enriching Manures; there 
are others of equal Efficacy, which perfectly well 
agree with them. This is exactly the Caſe in the 


preſent Inſtance. Clayey Soils, as we have ſeen 


already, will not bear Lime; but Soot is the pe- 
culiar and appropriated Manure for theſe; and 
it will do for them, all that Lime does for. the 
others. .- But in this the Soot has the Advantage 
of the Lime, that there is no Soil whatſoever but 
it ſuits. 3 e e 
As to the ſuiting the particular Kinds of Soot 
to the different Soils, the Rule is this. For 


all clayey, chalky, and moſſy Lands, the Coal 
Soot is beſt. And this is the Reaſon why the 
Coal Soot is moſt in Repute in Lonpox for 
this Traffick, becauſe the HER TronpsUdæI 


Far- 
mers, 
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Wodd'Sdor is-preſetaBle-t6"thit "of Cot; anchin Vi irtne to the Air, anſtead-of enriching the Land. | 
its Nature indeed this Kind" is- better and richer Thee Coal 'Soot,, on the other hand, waſhes, all in. 
than the other, becauſe, being made from from aal \immediately;, Aften half a. dozen Showers, If 
vegetable Subſtance, it is richer and warmer than the Soot were pure and fine, it is not to be ſeen; 
that other which comes from a Mineral Origin; J that. any thing Has been on the Ground. Aſhes | 
bur che Feat Nesſan af the Diſfarende which: | are often mixed witlr Seat, by thoſe who ſell. it. 
ſaits one Kind to one Soil, and another to another, for the Sake of: greater Adi but here the Cheat 
is the Conſiſtehcd. 'TKe Whbod Sbbt'is in firmer | is at once diſcovered. i 
and harder Lumps; the Coal Soot is crumbly; | Iwould adviſe the Seiki alas Quanciry; 
now in-a clayey or a molly Soil, the Lumps of | of Soot on Paſture; than the Allowance'for Cant 


the Wood Soot would lie a long Time unbroken, > | Lands: about thirty Buſhels to the Acre: and) 
whereas the Coal - Soot breaks: and mixes im- | this* is worth! while; ax the: Effect is ſo mach, 
mediately. Experience ſhews-alſo, that the Wood. | more laſting, | 
Soot will lie im large Pieces a. long Time in a | The Writers on Huſbandry lire®forry Butbels- 
chalky Land . whereas. the gravelly; Sands, and. | to am Acre of Corn Land; and though the pra. 
ſandy Loams, cut and break it to Pieces i in two ſent univerſal Practice allows but about tuenty, 
or three e and ſpread and mix it perhaps the Farmer would find he got more, in 
thoroughly. the End, by this double ANT even- to 5 
Perhaps it will by "AR farther { plowed Fields. | pa 
rienee that the Benefit of Wood Soct is more 


laſting than that of Coal: but what the Farmer 
expects from. Soo is, an immediate Effect upon depetpmmpmeremmemmmmeceeerees 


VE —_ 


the Corn. And in this he is not. diſappointed, | 
even on his coldeſt clayey Lands; for the Effect 0 H AP, 1 aro e 


over the Land, the firſt Shoot of the Corn will | 
preſentiy be enough to. preſerve the Root, and A* ES of every Kud Lane are of 
ſtand all Injuries and the Virtue will continue great Uſe to the Farmer, but in theſe 
with it to the full Nipening. & Field that has | there is a great deal more Difference ariſing 
been dreſs d with Soot may be diſtinguiſhed from from the Materials which Yield thetn, than in 
one that has not, only by the Appearance of the | Soot. 
Crop, at any Time. There is a Strength and | Aſhes as they come under the Confideration 


Freſhneſs the Soot gives, that tivthing elſe can. | of the Huſbandman, may be reduced to three 


Soot goes a great Way upon any Kind of Land. | general Kinds, 1. The Aſhes of his common 
In general, à Buſhel of it, if it be tolerably good, | Fires. 2. The Aſhes made by burning Stubble, 
is equal to a Load of Dung. Twenty Buſhels of | Fern, Furzes, and other uſeleſs Products of the 
Soot is a very fair Allowance for an Acre. | Land; and, 3. The Aſhes of the Land "itſelf 

Sheeps Dung, as has been faid already, is, of Produced by what we call Burnbaiting; which, 
alt Manure; the very beſt for a dry Chalk; bur | laſt ſhall be treated of after the others bc 
tlie next in Value to that i is Soot. For the ſandy ſtin& Article, and in a different Chapter. 

Saik Lime and Soot are the two great Improve- | The firſt of theſe Heads may naturally hauch 
ments; arid the Advantage of Soot on Gravels | be conſider'd alſo in a double Light, for” there 
would be much better known than it is, if it | is a great Difference ariſing from the Fuel; tlie 
wete not that the Practice of folding took its | Aſhes of Sca-coal being different from the Aſhes 
Place; than which indeed nothing is better. | of Wood; and thoſe of f Peat from both. 
The beft Seaſon for id heh rg to- In general when the Farmer's Fuel is Wood 
Ward the End of Fzjxuiny,: and as the Quan- | or Peat, the Aſhes of his Hearth differ very 
ri thar is neceſſary is Io ſmall, in Proportion td | little from thoſe of burning Fern or Stubble; 
that of other Manures, ſo much the more Care | but when he burns Pit or Sea-coal, they are 
muſt be taken to ſpread it eveniy and regularly : | quite of a different Nature. 
tk Sprigg Rains perfectly waſh it: in, when _ 4 1 heard in LANCASHIRE a very great Account 
"Laid on; and the Effect is immediately ſeen. "af the Aſhes of what they call Cannel-coal ; 
The Benefit of Soot is not cofifitf'd to Corh I but upon examining ſtrictly into that Matter, I 
Ede; {for it is of equal Uſe on Paſtures „ and 17 Ren, inferior to our common Sea- coal 
pirticufarly on thoſe of a clayey Seil.) When r. (they have no more Richneſs, and 
the Coldneſs and Hardneſs of the Ground has 12 . that, 1 Harſhneſs or Sharpneſs which 
Yes "Tuffer'd 4 tolerable \Swarth- to appear f. the others 8⁰ that they enrich no more, 
by Youths, 8 ſingle Dreſſing of Soor, f l a 8 divide e ſo much As ou 
| the Spting Rain | has) been ke , - 2 HA Ji 
to produce inſtantly, as it were) a thick Cover-. |... 3 es of Scoich-cat,” which 4 805 
3 "Kike"Prightly'Green 4. with. the Leaves. |, white 100 fo ft, a of 8 middle Nature betseen 
juicy and epa and an abe Signs of, the Laxcapumr Cannel-Aſhes, and thoſe of the 
eee und Streiigen 5 and this lias/coftibu'd! a | Lowbon coil. They are better than che 
Jong Time; chotigh on Cori Land ide Fmuitfol- former, 2nd not. fo good as the latter: and "this 
jeſs frotiy tho finwMatute ir nt. [er the, ſame Reafon, as "the" others are worſe, 


1 is * be prefer'd to Wood | they want * 4 tough Sell f und 
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of all the firmer Kinds of Manures. 
in a leſs Degree: Coal · aſnes are therefore beſt 


they which! receive moſt An ere Aſhes 
of whatever Kind. | 


uſedd in the bucking of Linnen ; but they de- 
ceive themſelves in this, for, thoſe Aſhes have 
_ altogether loſt theif Salt, and are little more than 
fo much barren Duſt. I have ſeen great _ 
r 0 from this Frugality. 0 
Wood-aſhes when they are freſh: and full of 
cheir Salt, ſhould be uſed alone. Coal-aſhes 
having leſs Richneſs, are beſt mix'd with Dung: 
Horſe Dung is fitteſt for this Service; or elſe the 
Compoſt of all Kinds of Dung together, which 
has been before defcrib'd;; and this Way they 
make an excellent Manure. The Sharpneſs of 
the Aſhes opening the Land in a ſurprizing 
Manner, and letting in the Virtue of the Dung. 
Any Soil of whatſoever Kind that is too damp, 
will have Advantage from a good dreſſing of 


Fault, Coal-aſhes' are found to An better 
than thoſe of Wood, _ -- 

Soap Boilers Aſhes after they have done with | 

them have alſo great Virtue. _-» 

It is for this Reaſon of their e Gt 
Grounds, that Aſhes, and eſpecially the Kind 
laſt mention'd, are fo famous in LAxcAsRnRE, 
and other Places, for the Improvement of their, | 
2 Lands, and deſtroying Ruſhes. 


| Dreſſing, four Load of Wood-aſhes, and fix of 
Coal-aſhes, are the general | Allowance for an 
Acre, but 1 think the Quantity may be in- 
. creaſed with Advantage; and eſpecially that of 
the Coal-aſhes, which in Countries where Coal 
is the Fuel, are cheap e 9— . 
but Carriage. 

I have obſerv'd that the Aſhes cl hivg 
buds: us'd in bucking have no Virtue; "We ſee | 


their Efficacy by Water; and for this Reaſon | 


them: otherwiſe the Farmer may chance to lay 


ir a nch Dreſſing, | f 

:. Coal-aſhes having a Salt alſo, OY not ſo 
much as Wood-aſhes, muſt be kept dry in order | 
to preſerve their V irtue; for if they lie expos d 
to the Rains, they will be reduced to mere uſe- 


if theſe be moiſten'd by emptying the Pots upon 
them from Time to Time ; as alſo by throwing 


ws A 2 afing from the Uſe | 
Wood-aſhes enrich a Soil more thats Coal; 
the Coal- aſſies divide a Soil more than they, 
and they enrich it alſo at the ſame Time, tho' 
Y for a tough clayey heavy Soil, and Wood-aſhes' 
1 for a light, poor and barren; or a too wet 
= Land. In general cold and damp Lands, are 


Aſhes : and where the Dampneſs is the principal | 


As to the Quantity of Aſhes to be ud ai 2 


by this that Wood-afhes may be robbed of all 


they muſt de laid up for uſe in ſome dry Place, | 
and no Wet of any Kind ſuffer'd to come near 


Duſt upon his Land when be. thinks he is giving | 


leſs Matter: but it is found by Experience, that 


. * very little Aifferent 8 he common a Aſhes 


are ſomewhat lighter, and eaſily part with their 
Salt by the Rain, When they are burnt. upon 
the Ground, they are alſo! well ſcattered, and 


with ſuch as are carried on in Loads. 

To this Head are to be added Peatahes, 
which are of a particular Kind in this Reſpect, 
that they are lighter and ſofter than all others: 


but in general they are of the ſame Virtue with 
Some Farmers think themſelves very frogal i in | 
buying up the Wood-aſhes; after they have been. 


the Aſhes of Vegetables ; more like thoſe of 
Stubble, and other light Kinds, however than 
| Wood-aſhes, All theſe give great Fertility both 
to Corn and Meadow Land; and the laſt nearer 


be ſpoken of preſently. - But there is. till this 
great Difference, that in the burning the Land 
the Soil is prepared to receive them. _ 
The beſt Uſe of Wood-aſhes is the ſtrewing 
them by hand over Wheat Lands, in the very 
beginning of the Spring. This Purpoſe they 
| anſwer beſt if they have been kept under Cover, 
and wetted gently with the emptying the Cham- 
ber Pots on them- from Time ta Time. The 
proper Quantity is about fifty Buſhels to an 


Wo 


Wood is the Fuel, this is no great Matter. 

The Farmers in HerTrorDsniIRE and Buck- 
' INGHAMSHIRE, have found by. repeated Expe- 
rience, that theſe Aſhes anſwer the. Purpoſe of 
their. Soot Dreflings perfectly well; they value 


| the Diſcovery for its ſaving the Price of Soot : 


but the Farmers will value it on a double Ac- 


| ties, as is the Complaint in moſt Places. in Exo- 
LanD. The Enereaſe this top Drefling of Aſhes 
| | cauſes to the Crop, is greater than SHE cogld 
conceive who have not ſeen it. 
The Uſe of Wood- aſhes —ç n is not 
\ confined to Corn Lands, they are excellent alſo 
on Paſture Ground; but on this there muſt be 
2 larger Allowance : fourſcore Buſhels is abqut 
2 right Quantity to an Acre. And in this 
uſe they not only cauſe an early and plentiful 
Shoot of the Graſs, but they deſtroy thoſe In- 
ſects which are apt to harbour about OF Roots 
to the great Injury of the Land. 
Manner, anſwer excellently « on Paſture {we 
and fifty Buſhels of theſe will go as far as eighty 
of Wood. What I have ſeen from Experience 
is, that on Paſture Grounds the Wood-aſhes 
take a more immediate Effect, but that of the 
Coal- aſhes is more laſting.. The firſt Year's 
Graſs. will be more plentiful from the Wood- 


five: Tears very well. 1 | 
Caal-aſhes are alſo 3 for Clover, Saint- 


foine,. and the other Graſſes of that Kind. The 


of the Hearth, ro is : burnt, but they 


ſprinkled equally, which does not always happen, 


than any other, approach to that Kind which is 
made by burning the Surface of the Land, to 


Acre; and as they came cheap enough where 


count, - where Soot is not to be had in Quanti- 


"aſhes, but the Effect is leſs, afterwards, whereas | 
the :Coal-aſhes continue their Efficacy four or 


Way of uſing them is. ſoon after the Depth of 


Ong ae 
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upon them waſte Soap Suds, in which Cloths | Winter, to ſprinkle. them at the Rare of fifty 

dare been waſh'd, or other ſuch Liquors/as have | Buſhel to the Acre, and the e 

u Salt in dem, they are 6 et bad will gp | 3 hep API ITS, a coed 

farther chan alone. I. It is a Cuſtom in ſome Places a to. "rea 

Tue Aſues made by 3 Wed, Bean- Coal-aſhes on the young Wheat, but, ooch. 

* and n 'Maners, * of all for this Purpoſe.” 
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| : Subject, with though I have nor ſeen ugd, yet 
is ſo plainly uſeful and fic for the Purpoſe, that 
23 5 " r r 177 thall, propoſe it to the Farmer's Confiders- 4x 
[ dom "lofts of Refuſe uach Dung thrown che- 6⅛dmdd IL 
3 cher. And Cod- Hhes ate aff-edteellene Auddicion) |: „A belles Plowſhire: ring with x ſharp Edge 
= th cke Eich chat is Hz a with Tens Dung; no- in the middle, from the Point to the Top, and UP 
4 J readily DieakingtheRringp Toughneſs | having 1a" Fin both Ways, beginning ar, the Y 
| enen but unteacteblt Mihure: Point and runniag back to the Share, muſt "= 
= 1 © Ca kg ebene with 4: Uayey | be-fixd to 4 light and ſtrong Piece of Af M 
= Soil: NG — Yes wich tie loamy and gra- ſharpen'd Km 120 left thick and ſtrong 1 
FE \ | velly® bb either may be üs'd in the Place f behind. de 2 ei 1 
A other without Darringe zn an; Cue; the ui | The Share. ſhould be two , Foor boa from 
= 1 DPiffelende will be, har chere will not be qune Point to Point of the Fins behind; à Foot 
4 RAR de hey are lad en in- long and 2 Foot high. To the End of the 
1 confidergelyF as where chey are N Af Pole/ muſt be faſten'd a ſtrong Piece. of 
| | Sill AEM ee ee » 3.75 WT | Wee nearly perpendicular, but hanging, a lit- 
q J | | 5 5 * — Arne E an Yu 0 tle backward: this muſt be two Foot high, 
. XX | {KA NN and on che Top muſt be a croſs Piece for faſten· 


ing the Harneſs, of the Cattle. This is .cafily 
underſtood, and any Codnury; Work man can 
e {al ny ona 2) Ar 

The- Handles of the Plow, and che Earth 
ü Boards to turn the Turf, are to be fix'd: alſo 
A Afies may be properly enough refer'd | inta this ſquare Head. The Inſtrument is then 
vhs ind Valuable Practice of burning the | compleat, and every Plow Boy will be: able to 
Bite or Türf, called in ſoftle Plates Burnbait- | manage it properly with a little Inſtruction. 
mig, abdin others Denſhring of Land, from the] He muſt begin at the Edge of à Field; and 
ne of the County in which it was firſt a ge- as he goes on, one Turf will- be turn d toward 
neral Practice. Nevertheleſs it demands td be the Fence, the other inward. When ha returns 

westedd Teparicely,” becauſt of the particular 'Me- | he muſt direct che Plow / juſt along the Edge of 
it, and the great Advantage the | the laſt mention'd-Turf, for. it covers a Part of 

hd receives from that Method of Manage- the Ground that is nat cut up. This will. be 
: ent, and Application of the Aſhes, © - f | cut up at che Return, and, turn d over ith the 

Burnbating is perform'd by cutting of ts | other... rr n e ne 2s 
Turf of the Ground, piling it up in Heaps to | In chis Manner the whole Field is to be 1 
dry, and afterwards burning it to Aſhes; which and the Turf will then lie in long Pieces reach- 
Abet are teac over che naked Surface, and ing from one Side 10 the acher; There requires 
Pow in. This is the Fractice in- genera? | after this the cutting it into Lengths ; but thb 
Terms. it had its Name Burnbaiting from | muſt not be called an additional Trouble, the 
N eld ExorisH Word for Turf. For] former having been fo very trifling in Compa- 

e Salt öf the prattical” Hufdandman 1 hall riſon of what is commonly requiſite to that Pur- 
lay down ſonie Inſtructions relating to the Man- poſe. The Gentleman who, invented the Plow, 
ner of Performing it, before J enter en its Ad- has alſo comriv'd a An api lan. 
Kn which T hope to tedch him not only to ment for this Purpoſe. 4 ap Alb e 
ut do preferve;* This lat Article is a | A Roller is to be made of the Trank of 4 
dis ttkhown to all our Fatmers. ound Tree, firm, large, and heavy. It is to 
. — ft Place the cutting of the Turf, is | be hoop'd round at every two Foot, and from 

is univerfally done ät this Time, will admit the middle of each Hoop is to riſe all raund 2 
of get tend. "Th preſent Methdd-is | Blade - ſix-Inches derp, ftout at the Bottom te 

// 7 VEL 23s, NG RTE 3 It: | ſuppart it againſt bending, and ſharp at the 
by Kot Labourer pues a Breaſt Plough be- Edge. The Roller thus arm'd, is to be drawn 
fore” ſüm by dhe Strength and Weight” of his over che Whole Field Croſs- ways ; and its Weight 
oy Body and (ts; at à fmall Depth 4ter the | preffing the Edges-all che Way.down,' the, Turf 
Turf: This 1s à plain aridpoorly-eentrivl In- will be cut 'zhiough and through at every 4wo 
ftrument, conſiſting of a Kind of Share, ich an | Peer. "Bythis Means:che whale Surface will be 
© Edge for cutting the Turf, a Handle, d a e inte Turfs of two Foot long, and ons. broad, 
<rols Fi iece at Top. They pare off Ae Tf hieb is a very proper Sia. 

e de an Inch chick, more or , "Having thus given a convenient and expedi: 
1 ak; to -1 ty lor Rebe 5r ether nend Mbchod of cutting up the Turf, we art to 

Vegetable Matter there 15 iI Its for the "mie proceed n tha drying, piling, and burning: | 
l of this, dhe "thicker the Tuff 18 10 be _ for howlſoeveri plain · and ſimpie his Opera- 
| öff. 


151 "is ens Cür itn Pieces of a Poor ſerm accordiag to che E Words in 
— * Writers ion theſe Things have lie- 


and Ralf lang, ind, ihr 6r*4rn Aoctees bibad, 
| and gue Bite ray 4 . 79 0 725 PK bow urges Tat af the Besußt r= 
J | | | mer 
* . 4 , 
4 * \ 
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| 011 N to —— th Brown gab, 


Wetneſz of the Seaſon plevent clit, it nuſbibb | 


and Holes, between in ſeveral Places, as if they j| *: 
1 tyd them into Knots like Ribbands, or imitated 


| end-wvays, and edge. ways! fs looſe 28) he tan; 


Farmers Purpeſe. de wette att wan g 
eee ae eximine-the'Mittes of Burtfing || All Violence'of Hear waſtes che Virtus . 


It keaſt depemik as em any Parr ef tho Werk. iri the 'Aſhes!! therefore he is to contiive-to-burn 
Many» Huſbandmah ante all bis Teil and Er. Gen by's Hoi ant ey Elbe, For this 


| en — ahelgttper Dogs of 
ie bis too nh 1 rb GE at 3 
og in-rtter to enplain this-it) is-to. be obs 
ferv'ds; that Fire carries off all the efficacious 
Parts of moſt Subſtances; but this it dats? gra- 
dually; and the Progreſs may be ſeen. The 
piled together as hollow tas may be, in- little Farmer npants to reduce dis Turf 40 Aſhes; but 
Heaps where: Paſſage being left; between the a he: wants theſt Aſhes 0 enrich his Land, 
Turfs for the Wind, they will quickly be dry'd. be bauldert thembas full of Virtue as he can. 


_—_—. 


E the Soil de lights and che Weather hot an 
fair, the Turf, will dr x witfü once raiſing up. 
turning : but if either its πτ]Ü n Mampneſa, ur th 


Sometimes juſt ſetring them er n eee If a Flant of any Kind be put into the Fire, 


mode will anſwer the Purpoſ ee fit burnt away to Aſhes, but theſe Aſhes at dif- 
When they are dry Enough for firing,” the | ferene: Times of the burning differ very much in 
— — in ſome Places burn ſingiy and of | Appearance, and alſo in their Qualities: When 
ieſelf; in others it muſt be affiſted with more in- the Plant-firſt falls. into Aſhes, thoſe Aſhes are 
fammable Materials: The Farmer may Ktiow of a blackiſh grey; and as they. continue in the 
whether he be to fire it alone, or to give it this 4 — — e paler * W ing = 
dditio 120 5 83 AS "tis n Pe y White- are of a 
. | 2 of dark greys they have, great deal of Taſte, but 
When the Seil is vpn mne Turf this, F 4 burat white, they are only-adiel 
und few. Roats among it, it will not do alone. een 
On the other. kand here the Soil has bean bet „ Philoſophers and Chemiſts tell ws, hat that 
ter, the · Turf cut deeper, and there is a great olour is owing to the Oil of the Plant, as 
feat of Robts in it, and of Stalks, and dry] Alo che Tate; and tharhis:Oil; burning way, 
Leaves upon it, *twill bum! om, and he is: 10 | leaves the Aſhies pale, and of half their Virtue: 
give it no Addition Very likely this Account is true, The Colour 


Ia the other Cafe he is to * a Jitle hy and the Taſte muft be owing to ſomething, and 


| is J Fans —— every Heap, and if whatever that is, it burns away afterwards. —_ 


it be very poor, and he make his Heaps large, cher it be the Oil or not matters nothing;  - 

he muſt mix ſome of the fame dry and inflam- We don't know what Principle it is in Abbes 

mable Materials ng the ſereral Turks: 'of that gives Fertility to the Ground; but whatever 

every: Heath: © . it he, tis beſt to preſerve it as entire ab poſſible. 
is beſt, 1 to * 5 Heaps {mall, Now let ng apply this Reaſoning t the q uſband- 

ver be the Soil, gr. che Condition of the man 's Burnbaiting, and we ſhall ſoon ſee the. Re- 

Turf; for thus hey always burn beſt, and being alt of it, and what Practice it dlrgcts. 

more numerous, they improye more of the Sur- | Lt the Farmer Markt the Courſe of the Ope- 

face of the Ground in the Act of burning: for ration in the burning of one of theſe Heaps of 


*is not only by Means gf the Aſhes: that Darren Turf, He will and, Frovided the Fire go on 
Grounds chk treated are improv'd, the very well, that at firſt all the Heap looks blackiſh and 


beating of them by theſe ſeveral Fires tends to | WKY then the Turfs which compoſe it, after a 


divide their Particles, and: rnereale the ehe Time, begin to crack and crumble to Pieces: 4 


chen ar gaibing,' | „„ | little while, after this he will ſer chem moulder 


Some make a great Art of. raiſing theſe line into an Heap of -rediſh-or yellowiſh Aſhes, with 


Heaps of Turf for Burnbaiting, compoſing them {evera] Lampe ameng them; and a while after 


of ten or à dozen Turfs each, which they rſt chi 4 graat Part of the Lamps will moulder 
curiouſly together, leaving 2 Hollow. within; AVAY's: and-the' Aſhes," in moſt Parts, become of 
A pale grey; and in ſome Places whitiſh.» 
It is eaſy for him, from the before mentioned 
Directions, to know in Which of all theſe States 
the Turf is fitteſt for his Purpoſe,. While it is 


the Flouriſhes of a Writing Mafter's 's Pen. They 
then draw in Pieces of Furze between the Holes, 
und fill the hollow Part with it. To this there | black and holds together, it is burnt but irhper- 

is no Objettioh, but that it is C gee! deal of fectly q uhem it begins c crack and crumble t- 
needleſs Trouble. in Pieces, it comes nearer to a Condition for lis 
A good Whieel-birrow Load of the Turfis fab. | Service but the erye State in which it is to be 
. for cath Heap, 'and if they are of the poor ſed dg, het! tis moulder'd to Picces; but yer 
Kind; a little dry Furze ſhpuld be laid upon the | retains à yellowiſh or rediſfr Colour: the Aſhes 
Ground under and between thein, this is Al that || are at ds Time thofoughty © made, and” yet 
is dieedful. The Labourer then i to'fer tern up they retain their full Virtue” After this, every 
b Minute chat they continue on bows FI Tos 
and when all the Heaps" ate” this His'd) Uno | PhrrofitharGoodnefs/ - 1 7 NY 
have ſtood a Day er two Lor f farrheß drying, Won naturally are ſed: 70 14 the pro- 
che Furze is to be ſet on Fire; And! chey Will pen Degyto of Fire, for che bringing the Turf to 
catch from it, and buen aua Fulficichely” for the hig State, with: leaſt Loſs of che Virdue in burn- 


| , ing. HUN AN fs - 1 28 *,. 1 ey Al EY mY 


than : fur on the doing his properly} a mach Turf, Which the Farmer withes: 0 have remain 


pence,” has. loſt half, ivy, Tworthirds of HE AMG. dhe des addivionatFubl he pſes the N 
_— — Is of not | | and War there may be Occaſion for "as. nale as 


1 _ © poſſible, 
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a n eee per- 


4 Hill; wa Wrote | 
fectiy as he can firſt. It is for this Reaſon'ul6o, * oy | 


| broken and mix'd together. 


Principaltys thar the Aſhes made from ticherurf, fe is proper to explain the Uſe of tis Par LL 
are found better than thoſe from ſuch as ls poorer, | of the Operation Would have the Farmer te: 1 9 
for che rich Kind conſumes by n nn delvt nothing upon Tradition; but all from Rea- = 
e youu eee e bt bn I Have obſerved before, that not only the = 
I have'known k Fürmer who ee Aſhes of the Turf: fertilize the Ground; but 2 


doing his Buſineſs to great Perfection, in this | this very Act of burning; the real and actual 
Article} dry his Turf ſo well; and chen put ſo Effect of the Fire does great Service to the Land, 
large a Quantity of dry Furze under and between | ſo far as it reaches. A greater Degree of Fire 
each Heap, thut the whole Virtue of the Turf | alters the very Quality of Earth, and renders it 
has been ſent into the Air, -excepting what re- unfit for Vegetation, but Fire, in this Degree. 
mains in all Aſhes. Every Heap has blar'd only heats it enough to divide it, whith is oe 
i ee omg eee eee great End of all Dreſſings whatſoevet.) - 1 7.0Hk 
| white, and in a-Manner-infipid; | ; No as the Earth that was under theſe Hils. | 
| | TJꝰ0o preſerve the full Virtue hen » and that juſt round about them, would be thus 
13 Now ſmorhering Fire is beſt. And this che Far- rendered more fruitful-than that berween one and 
= mer is alſo to recollect, that the Inſide of his | another of them, at a ſomewhat greater Diſtance; 
| Heaps will be always more burnt than the Out- the Land would afterwards be fruitful in Spots 
| fide, ſo 'tis enough, in many Caſes, if the Out- and Patches: or the Crop would be too bi in 
a UE _—_— _ _ to break to theſe Places, and ſtarved in other. 
leces a Imall L G0” In ts, however, no To prevent this, the Farmer is directed to 
| genera) Rule can be given, for the Nature of the away che Earth under and about each Hill ; and 
| Turf differs fo much, that ſome will hang to- | mix it with the Aſhes of that Hill. By this 
Selber vill. ſtruck; when it is oyer-burnt, and | Pfeans the Quantity of theſe Aſhes will be en: 
. other Kinds will breakand fall in before they are | creaſed, und they, together with this Earth which „ 
| half reduc'd-to. the proper State. I have taken is thus enriched beyond the reſt, will be regularly = 
the only general Method; that is, informing him ſpread over the whole Field; and every Part of 5g 
of what is the right State of the burnt Turf, for it will enjoy an _ and a great Degree of Fer- 
giving its full Virtue. And his Eye muſt watch tility. 
his, and takte the proper Opportunities of con- Some add Lime to the Aſhes, in the Quan- 
P ag Seng GED, Ner- amor | fity of about half a Peck to every Hill, ſup- 
- | poſing each Hill made of a ſingle ] 

The Farmer may gueſs, by the Nature of te | full; or more, as the Hills . 
Turf, what Degree of Fire it will bear, and what this in under the Hill, or among the Aſhes ; and 
Addition of Fuel it will want: this he is tho- don't ſtir it till Rains have come to ſlake it, 
roughly to weigh before hand, for on this ] This adds to the Fruitfulneſß that follows, but it 
great deal depends. The Practice ſucceeds beſt is not needful; for there is enough without it: 
when the Hills burn juſt as long as they ſhould, nay the Danger of a Piece of Land that has been 
2nd ie may ba left ſtanding whole upon the | yell dreſs'd in this Manner is, that it mould be 
„ or 23 3 upon the Quan- 00 rich, and make the Crop over rank. I there- 
= a _ ee different Nature. fore adviſe the Farmer to make no Uſe of Lime, 
r a them, as in | any other Addition to the Aſhes, except the 

e Farmer mentioned, Earth, par d up as before; and he x my be aſſur d 
and they from thence continue burning within, | of ſufficient Encreaſe. ee en 
oo 22 3 _ * 2 2 8 The beſt Seaſon for undertaking this Bulinefs 

is about the Middle of Max, for at that Time 


make them go out: but it js much beſt when they 
£9 out of themſelves, and remaiũ properly cal- the Surface of the Ground is generally in a good 
cin'd and whole: for when they ate thus broke Condition for burning. The Aral Rains have 
and ſcatter'd, if a windy Day half the made the Roots ſhoot out, and the enſuing 
| ae | Warmth has dry'd i 
| Aſhes will be blown away, „ arm ry d it. Beginning at this Seaſon 
We will ſuppoſe therefore, according. 1 * E — 75 2 Dos for 1 N Op- 
| Direct here laid 1 x e vantage r. and 
i made, 927 the Fuel dn —— 3 all Accidents, and will have his forgund: * 6 
| Nature of the Turf, that the Hills are all ſuffi- | thorough Order for his Seed, Pr ANG 
. 2 ciengly burnt and tand entire: | 1 „After this burning and ſpreading the Abe 
. "16 this Condition che Farmer is to leave them | he has nathing to do but to plow the Land, and 
till thoroughly cold, and if that happen in any low it; and this plowing muſt. be. the ſlighteſt 
ceaſonable Time, till there has been a good imaginable. He muſt go to no Depth, and.only 
Shower or two of Rain; he is then to prepare Juſt turn in the Soil, with the Aſhes upon it, ſo 
for ſpreading of them: and ſor this Purpoſe: he || 25 to mix all together, and then ſow bis Corn. 
| | for eee of 4 calm and gl r Particular alſo is, that the Farmer 
„ Ky i YI; ſaves half the Expence of his Seed Corn. 
5 272 e is 1 of the |] One half the Quantity that is allowed to other 
Earth up to three or four Inches Depth all-abour || Lands, is ſufficient for theſe, aſter burnbaiting, 
each Hill, and then. removing the . and the Crop is very abundant. It is moſt pro- 
he v1 pr jc Gmovine f jr 6 fitable to ſow Wheat the firſt Tear; and tis beſt 
Place of ſtanding. Theſe Paring of 49. ſow it very late: the firſt Week in Novan- 
„ [= 1 
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that it is not to be uſed on Lands that are good 


the proper Uſe of this Method is, for poor, bar- 


Ground is left full as Poor as it was before. This 


mean Time. It will receive them if they be; 
and here lies all the Secret. 4 


baiting, cou'd conceive how profitable a Method 


three Year's Profit, from his burnbaiting of 


Food, 


BER is ſoon enough, and this Way it ill flouriſh. | 


and yield a vaſt Abundance. | 1 
Few who have not ſeen the Effects of Burn- 


of Dreſſing it is. And what ſhould. recommend 
it the more ſtrongly to general Conſideration, is, 


in themſelves, but on the very pooreſt and worſt, 
and. never fails of Succeſs. | 

Burnbaiting ſhould never be practiſed on rich 
Soils at all ; nor is it proper on the ſtony, gra- 
velly, or chalky Kinds : or indeed for any Lands 
that have been kept long in Tillage. Every 
thing ſhould be apply'd to its right Purpoſe, in 
order to the yielding of its beſt Advantage; and 


ren, ruſhy, and heathy Grounds, that have lain 
a long Time until, and are of little or no 
Value. 3 | 

I have given the Farmer at large, the whole 
Method of this excellent and uſeful Practice. 
He is inſtructed perfectly in the Art of obtain- 
ing, by this Means, an gie Crop om the 
moſt worthleſs Land. 

The Advantage is not t confin'd to one Year ; 
it will very well laſt three, and in thoſe it is eaſy 
to obtain, from ſuch: a Piece of Ground, as much 
in clear Profit as would have purchas'd it at the 
full Value. The Huſbandman is content with 


this, and he leaves the Land as he found it: for | 


the Effect of Burnbaiting does not laſt more than 
three Years; and at the End of that Time the 


forced Fertility has indeed fo thoroughly ex- 
hauſted its Strength, that it will not be fit to 
bear any thing afterwards, till it has had a Reſt 
of ten or a dozen Years. 

But though the Farmer is content with this 


Land, there is no Neceſſity that he ſhould be ſo, 
nor are his Profits confin'd to that Time; unleſs 
by his own Indolence. This is a Thing that has 
been mentioned before; and 'tis a Wonder the 
Farmers 0 Have not/ es confider'd its Im- 
Portance. 

Let het 8 andeifigad this Matter. 
Burnbaiting, ,and dreſſing with Dung agree in 
this, that they both render Land fertile for three 
Years. . The Difference between the two Me- 
thods is this. At the End of the three Years 
Fertility, from Dung, the Land is ready to receive 
another Dreſling ; but! in the ab er ey it 
is not. i | 

What then can be. fo dun as that if it will 
not receiye the common Dreſſings at the End of 
the three Years, they ſhould be offer d to it in the 


_—" 


„e Brits 


Dung raiſes but 4 moderate Fertility, and is 
uſed to Land that was not bad before. f Burn- : 
baiting. is emplay'd on Land that was good lor 
nothing before; and it gives, the firſt Tear, a. 
prodigious Encreaſe. It might bear recruiting 
after this, exhauſted as it was; but after two 
Years more being exhauſted, without any Supply, ; 
it will not, It is then too much in reridh'd to, 


receive Good from any thing, like nimals after 


too long a an e Fr that dic BA have had, 


"© - * 
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Upon this reaſonable Plan I ſhall WY a 
Method to the Farmer, by which, having re- 
cover'd ſuch a Piece of Ground from Barren- 
neſs, he ſhall keep it good and fertile for e ever 
after. It is no more than this. 

Alfter the firſt Crop is got in, let kim prepare 


it for the ſecond by any common Manure, This 


being offer d before it is quite exhauſted, will be 
readily received; and by this ſingle Act it will 
be brought to the Condition of other Land, and 


may be treated, in the ſame Manner, as a better 


Soil for ever, in the common Methods, and with 
the common Advantages. 


If Marle can be had, and! have ſhewn already 
that Marle is to be found in moſt Places, where 


the Farmer will have the Induſtry to ſearch after 


it; let the recovered Land have a middling 
Quantity of Marle laid on it, between the firſt 


Crop and the ſecond Sowing. This will be ex- 


treamly worth the Farmer's while, for after this 
it will be at once in the Condition of other marled 
Lands; and being treated like them, will yield 
in the ſame Manner. 

If Marle cannot be had, a common Dunging 
will do; or what is much better, a Compoſt made 
of Horſe Dung, . Cow Dung, and River Mud. 
The Farmer may take his Time for getting this 
ready; and it will not fail to. anſwer his largeſt 
Expectation. 

I have thus ſhewn what vaſt Advantages ariſe 
from this Practice of Burnbaiting, and in what 


Manner they may be continued: I have obſerved | 
that it is.a Dreſſing only to be given to the worſt 
of Soils. But although theſe alone require it in 


the full Extent and Degree; yet there is no Rea- 
ſon others which do not want it ſo much, ſhould 
be wholly deny'd the Advantages of the Practice. 


We ſee that Aſhes are an excellent Manure ; 


and we ſee that the Heat which is given to the 
Earth, by the burning ſmall Quantities of ve- 
getable Matter upon its Surface, is a vaſt Im- 
prover of its Fertility. Now Aſhes may be A 
very proper Manure for Lands that do not re- 
quire abſolute and thorough Burnbaiting ; and if 
we give them Heat at the ſame Time, it will cer- 
tainly be better. 

On this Principle the Farmer will lol, on 
many Occaſions, to make thoſe Aſhes upon the 
Land, with which he intends to manure. it; and 
he will ſo have the Benefit alſo ariſing from this 
heating of the Ground. This Practice is already 


followed on many Occaſions, and I ſhall recom-. 


mend it on ſome others. And as this does. not 


require the abſolute burning of the Baite, or 
Turf itſelf, I ſhall diſtinguiſh theſe "Y the Name | 
of Baſtard Burnbaiting. 
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r by any particular Name.” It micht 


have been ſaid, and it has been, ſaid hy many, that 
the Practice of Burnbaiting is as 01d as any ching 
vie know of Huſbandry; the Poet VinoiLIis 


ne by every little Eſſayiſt in this Way, for 
B b deſeribing 


d 1 E SK Methods hayr heen 1 in- Praflicein 
many Places, and in all Ages, though not 


"of UR E 
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Jeſcribing it, and it n be added, that all 
the old Roman Writers on Country Affairs have 
named it. But if we take in theſe baſtard Burn- 
baitings, the Aſſertion is much more juſt, and 
the Practice may well be ſaid to have been not 
only very antient, but in a Manner univerſal. 
Some of theſe Writers ſpeak indeed of burning 
the Soil itſelf: but they all talk of firing its 
Produce upon it, ſuch as dry Stubble, Haulm, 
and the like; as alſo of burning other Matters 
upon it brought thither for that Purpoſe. Theſe 
Practices are what I call baſtard Burnbaitings, 
which Term comprehends the burning the Re- 
fuſe Product of the Land; or whatſoever is 
brought to it, and laid on it for that Purpoſe : 
in ſhort, the burning any Thing except the 
Turf, or upper Covering of the Land itſelf ; 
which in true Burnbaiting is cut up for that 
Purpoſe. 

We have ſeen that this Practice was very an- 
tient; and we find to this Day that it is bene- 
ficial. Aſhes are a good Manure; but they 


are of ten-fold Value when made upon the 


Land. Men ſeem to have been inſtructed in 
this Practice as it were by inſtinct, for they have 
fallen upon it in Places where they could not 


have been taught it by one another. 


In all the Accounts of the Practices of the 
EasT Ixpizs, we read that in CeyLon, they 
burn off the dry'd Stalks of their Harveſt to 
prepare the Land for a next Year's Crop: and 
thoſe who have given us the firſt Accounts of 
AMERICA, Join in telling us that the Natives 


uſed always to ſpread dry Wood over their 
Lands, and ſet it on Fire by way of cultivating 


the Ground. The Aſhes fell pretty regularly 


this Way; and the Ground was well and uni- 
formly heated by the Fire, ſo that it could not 
fail of yielding a good Crop; and this, as it 


was not ſo ſevere a Practice as burning the 
Turf, would not be of that ill Conſequence to 


impoveriſn the Land for future Years. 


In Places where Wood is plentiful enough, 
there could not be a better Method than thus 
ſpreading dry ſmall Wood over a Stubble Field, 
and burning that and the Stubble together. 
Let us not be aſhamed to learn even from Sa- 
vages, when their Practice is founded on Reaſon, 
and ſupported by Experience. 

I ſhall conſider this general Practice of ba- 
ſtard. Burnbaiting under four Heads, as it re- 
gards. 1. The burning of Sedge on wet Lands. 
2. The burning the Stubble upon Corn Fields. 3. 
The burning any waſte Product on Heaths and 
Commons; and, 4. The bringing on Materials 
to the Land, and burning them there. 

The burning of Sedge on wet Lands is a 
very old Practice, and has always been a very 
ſucceſsful one. In theſe Places“ the Graſs is 
often ſhort and ſour, .and there grows a Kind of 
low Flag ; whoſe Leaves take up more Room 
than all the Graſs. Theſe are uſually yellow, 
and look in a decay'd State; and in'QcToBer or 
thereabouts, they become dry and ftrafvy. They 
then coyer the Ground ſo, that there is ſcarce 
any Graſs to be ſeen, and * are dry enough 

to take Fire. 

In this Caſe the —— is to 5 take the Ad- 


vantage of a yery dry and mae windy 


* * 


FI 


Day, and to ſet Fire to a whole Edge of the 
Field, that the Flame may be carried before the 
Wind. The whole Ground will be cover'd with 
Flame in a few Minutes, and ſoon after with a 
Kind of light black Aſhes. He is now to wait 


for the firſt Shower to damp them a little, and 


immediately upon this to ſow the whole Ground 
thick with Hay Seed. 

Very often it happens that the Winds take off 
the whole Quantity of the Aſhes from the 
Ground, but even then the Advantage is not 
loſt, for the Heat ariſing from the burning, 
has killed the Roots of theſe Flags that lie juſt 
at the Surface, and has prepared the Ground to 
receive the Seed, which ſoon takes Root; and 
overpowers any other Growth, ſo that in Spring 
it ſhoots up at once, and grows immoderately. 
There never fails to be a very fine Swarth from 
this Practice, however contrary the Seaſon may 
have been; but if a little Rain have fallen, and 
the Aſhes are well waſh'd in with the Seed, the 
ſudden Shoot is ſurprizing ; and the Weeds ne- 
ver recover themſelves. 

In other Places of the Fen Lands where the 
Ground is ſpungy, and cover'd with Ruſhes, 
they turn up the Turf with a Breaſt Plow, and 
burn it on the Soil, afterwards ſowing Hay Seed 
inſtead of Corn. This is abſolute Burnbaiting, 
only as Graſs does not exhauſt Land like Corn, 
it has not the Diſadvantage of impoveriſhing it 
in that Manner for many Years after. This 
will continue good Paſture Ground a great while 
without any other Care. 

This is a needful Practice in ſuch Grounds, 
becauſe their Wetneſs is not to be corrected by a 
mere burning of the-Sedge ; and Ruſhes are too 
firmly rooted to be deſtroy'd by that ſlight Me- 
thod : but in the Iſle of ELy where this light 
Flag over-runs the Surface, I have ſeen the Prac- 
tice of firing it without ſtiring the Ground, 
uſed to very great Advantage; and though be- 
gun there but a few Years ago, and only in one 
particular Place, it is becoming univerſal. The 
Advantage procured the other Way is greater, 
but this is eaſy, and it ſatisfies the Farmer. 

The burning Stubble upon the Fields is an 
old and a common Practice, and though the 
Aſhes made this Way are light, and but a ſmall 


| Quantity, yet the Heat that is thus given 


to the. Ground, makes ſuch a Dreſling better 
than the laying on four Times the Quantity of 
the beſt Aſhes brought from elſewhere. 
Experience ſhews, that this Practice of burn- 
ing the Stubble ſucceeds excellently upon thoſe 


Lands that are uſed to feed the Straw and Leaf, 


and ſtarve the Ear. The Farmer frequently finds 
Lands that yield a full Stalk, and a poor Ear; 
and others that lengthen and fill the Ear, while 
the Stalk is ſhort. He cannot tell the Reaſon 
of this, nor perhaps the beſt Philoſopher for 
him; but he may learn from Experience, that 
the: burning of Stubble upon the worſer of - theſe 
Lands, -brings them into the Condition and Na- 
ture of the better. 

When the Farmer intends to burn his Stubble, 


the firſt Thing- he does ſhould be to plow up 


the Land under the Hedges; for it has often 
happen'd, that by-the Wind the Flame has been 
driven to the Hedge, and catching hold of de- 
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ficiently known. 


nure. 


cay'd Branches, has done vaſt Miſchief. 


Although I have not recommended the Uſe | 


of Lime with the Aſhes made by a perfect and 
right Burnbaiting, yet for this Purpoſe they are 
excellent, and a ſprinkling of Lime thrown a- 
mong the Aſhes all over the Field, and the 
whole plow'd in after it has lain to flake with 
two or three Showers, is a prodigiouſly rich 
Manure. I have experimentally known ſo much 
of the Advantage of this Practice, that I ſtrong- 
ly recommend it to the Farmer. 


The Benefit of burning the waſte and uſeleſs 


Product upon barren Commons, even without 


paring off the Turf for that Purpoſe, is not ſuf- 
The Way is to ſtub up the 
Broom, Heath, or other waſte Matter, and pile 
it in little Heaps, throwing over it what Earth 
has been rais'd-in the getting at the Roots : 
theſe Heaps being all prepared, are to be ſet on 
Fire in a ſtill Day, and lefr to burn away to 


„ 


Aſhes, which they do preſently. The Earth that 


is thrown upon them is well calcin'd by their 
burning, and though perhaps reduced to a State 
in which it would not be fit ſingly for the 
Growth of Plants, it becomes an excellent Ma- 

Nothing need be done to theſe Parcels of 
Aſhes, and calcin'd Earth, till they have lain to 
be drench'd a little by the Wet. They naturally 
fall in tolerably regular Heaps. When they 
have been well wetted, the Huſbandman is to 
take Advantage of a dry and ſtill Day to ſpread 
them regularly over the Land; and then the 
ſooner they are plow'd in the better. 


Lime is an excellent Addition to the mix'd 
Aſhes made by this Kind of Burnbaiting, but 
it has not been mention'd in the general Ac- 
count, becauſe Lime is a Manure that does not 
agree with every Soil. The Ground in theſe 
heathy and broomy Commons is often elayey; 


and as often light and hollow. When it is 


clayey, the Method juſt now deſerib'd is to be 
uſed without farther Addition, for Lime will 
never do well upon Clay: but when the Soil is 
light and hollow, then let the Farmer lay upon 
every Heap of Aſhes, half a Buſhel of good Stone 
Lime, mixing it a little with the Aſhes: and | 
then let him leave all as before for the Rains 
to damp the Aſhes, and at the ſame Time lake 


the Lime : after which let him ſpread em as 
before directed, and plow all in. 


A great deal in all theſe e is 


_ Jett and muſt be, to the Diſcretion of the Far- 


mer: for if he do not ſuit his Manure, and his 
Manner of uſing it to the particular Soil he has 
to work upon, he does nothing even with the 
beſt Materials, and the moſt indefatigable In- 
duſtry. 

In all the Caſes hitherto mention'd, this laſt 
alone excepted, theſe baſtard Burnbaitings are 


only a ſlight Imitation of the real and thorough 
Burnbaiting, and though they may to ſave Ex- 


pence and Trouble, or to ſuit particular Cir- 
cumſtances, be uſed inſtead of the perfect Me- 
thod, they never ſucceed ſo well. 


as has been ſaid already; but wherever it is, 
5 


4 


| poſe : 


_ 


There are | 
_ Caſes where the right Burnbaiting is not proper, 


though the Coſt be greater than that of theſe 
lighter Methods, the Conſequence makes amends. | 


The laſt mention'd Caſe I particularly excepted ; 
for the Lime here is a very material Part of the 
Dreſſing. 


When this Method has been carefully exe- 


cuted upon a right Kind of Soil, though ever ſo 
barren, the Effe& of the Aſhes, the calcin'd 
Earth, and the Lime, together with that of the 


Warmth given to the Earth itſelf about the 


Heaps is ſuch, that ſcarce any other Method 
whatſoever ſucceeds more perfectly, or more 
happily for the Farmer. 


This is an eaſy and a cheap Practice. It is 
done with little Labour, and if the Lime be 
burnt by the Farmer himſelf for his own Uſe, 
as before directed, with very little Charge; it 
takes Effect upon the moſt barren Soils ; nay, 
it is beſt of all ſuited to the very meaneſt and 
worſt Lands: what would the conſiderate Huſ- 
bandman wiſh more ? or why ſhould not every 
Land Owner who has ſuch Grounds in his Poſ- 
ſeſſion, order it immediately into Practice. He 


need not make the leaſt doubt whatſoever of a 


oreat Return. 


In the laſt Place l am to mention that Kind 
of baſtard Burnbaiting which is perform'd by 


bridging Sticks, Stubble, Haulm, and other 
| waſte Stuff upon the Ground, and burning it to 


Aſhes. Many have ſuppoſed that this Practice 


did no more Service, or was in effect nothing 


more than the Dreſſing the Land with Wood 
Aſhes, bought and brought on for that Pur- 
ſome have ventur'd to deliver as much in 
print, but they are greatly miſtaken. It has 
been obſery'd already, that the heating the 
Earth in ſuch a Degree as is done by the 
making ſmall Fires upon it, is of itſelf a great 
Aſſiſtant to its Fruitfulneſs ; and this makes a 
very great Difference between one and the other 
of theſe two Practices. In this Matter the Sa- 
vages of AMERICA are better Directors to the 
| Egon” Farmer than theſe Writers. They 
dreſs their Land with Aſhes, but, as before ob- 
| ſerv'd, 'tis always with Aſhes made upon the 
| Spot, S that the Land has the Advantage of the 


| Heat as well as of the Aſhes. 


If any one can doubt whether there be really 


q this: good Quality in Heat, for giving Fertility 
e Land, let him obſerve the Effects of theſe 
| two laſt mention'd imperfe&t Burnbaitings. In 
|. the others, Care is taken to mix the more im- 


rov'd Part of the Soil with the leſs, and con- 
Equently all is equally fertile. But in theſe 
two laſt the Aſhes alone, or mix'd with Lime, 
are ſprinkled and plowed in, but nothing elſe is 
done. Now let the Crop upon either of theſe 


Lands be regarded attentively, and the Ob- 


ſerver will find, that although the whole Field 
is fertile, yet there are here and there round 
Spots on which the Corn is fairer and finer than 
in the reſt. And when he examines the Matter 
ſtrictly, he will find that theſe are the Spots on 
which the ſeveral Heaps were burnt. 


The Aſhes made by that burning have been 


carefully ſpread ; and they have therefore not 
been more abundant in one Place than another : 


to what chen is this . Fertility of theſe 


Spots 


————— 
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Spots owing? the Autos] is very plain, for there 
is but one Thing to which it could be owing ; it 
is to the heating of the Ground under and _— 
thoſe Heaps. 

Let this inſtruct every Farmer who 8 to 
dreſs his Corn Land with Aſhes, to burn the 
Materials upon the Place. Practice ſhews, that 
the lighter theſe Materials are, the more Ferti- 
lity there is in the Aſhes. Now the Stuff burnt 
on theſe Occaſions is much lighter than the com- 
mon Billets uſed for firing. This therefore is 
ſome Advantage, but the heating of the Ground 
is a much greater. | 

Thus although the perfect and thorough Me- 
thod of Burnbaiting of Lands have on many Oc- 


caſions a much greater Effect than any of theſe 


ſuperficial and imperfect Imitations of it; yet 
the Farmer, after this Account of their parti- 
cular Uſes and Advantages, will not think the 
Time ill employ'd, that he has ſpent in reading 


this brief Account of them, fverally, and di- 
ſtinQively laid before him. 1 

The perfect Burnbaiting is proper only for 
certain Soils, and on certain Occaſions; but the 


Benefit ariſing from it is ſo great, that it will 


grieve a conſiderate Perſon, that he muſt loſe 
it becauſe the Circumſtances where he would 
with to employ it, do not perfectly ſuit. To 


remedy this Misfortune, theſe ſeveral different 


lighter Imitations of that excellent Practice have 
been laid down. 

The. Farmer will ſee according to theſe ſe- 
veral Deſcriptions, in what Manner, and on 
what Occaſions he is to employ them: and he 
may have this Comfort in the Uſe of them, 
that when he can only employ the lighter 


Kinds, his Lands have not Occaſion for the 


more perfect: and that, if though additional 
Encreaſe be leſs, hs” £10 alſo is leſs which 


procures it. * 
7 


e 


End of the SECOND Book. 
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1. Of the great Advantages f Tuloſure. 
2. Of the more particular Benefits of Inclofure, 
and the Objections againſt it. 

3. Of the ſeveral Kinds of Fences. 

4. Of Ditches, and their * in F, 

5. Of Draining in general. 

6. Of draining boggy Lands. W Op 
7. Of draining fenny Lands. ei SHELL LL 
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AYING given the Huſhardo = 


ture of his Soil; and for the meliora- 


ting and enriching it by the ſeveral | 


Kinds of Manyres 3 we are to advance tb an 


Improvement of another Species ; that Which is 


to be made by Incloſure: which is not only 
| great in ife1f;. but is the delt f al Afſiftances 
to the ſeveral other Kinds. 

If it be ſaid, this in the 
Land Owner; . rather than the Farmer whoi tents 


his Ground, We anſwer, That it is 
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| and Dekign of this Wok wv Ueber A 
is it poſſible to form a Wiſh more advantageous 
to this Kingdom, than that the Gentlemen who 
are Poſſeſſors of Land, would Join with ce 


' Huſbandman who commonly rents it, in this 


great Undertaking of Improvement. - 
But though incloſing in the firſt Inſtance may 
more property. he ſaid to regard the Dandlord, 


yet in general it is an Article of great Concern 


to tho Panter He is to keep ap he Fences, and 
this at:9/confiderable Charge. We ſhall: wierd 
fore in x great Part of this Portion 6f der Werke 
| laboirialo for his date 


The Benefit öf 
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Reaſons written Ry" the Practice, have wh | 

vblig'd to allow it the oreateſt of all others, in 

te Improvement of particular Eſtates. We ſee 

on all Occaſions, that it encreaſes the Rent of 
Land in a very important Manner, bringing it 

at once to three, four, and ſometimes to ten 

Times its ſormer Price. 

Every particular Inſtance chat] have ever ſeen 
or read of it, has join'd to enforce” this general 
Account, for no Attempt in that Way can be 
named, that has not enrich'd the Owner. One 
would wonder, that. a Thing ſo plainly bene- 
ficial, is not more univerſally practiſed. 

Private Eſtates lie differently, and ſome con- 
tain more, ſome leſs of enclos'd, and of common 
Field Land. To judge of the Quantity enclog'd, 
and Quantity open, we are to look into the ge- 
neral. EnGLanD is ſuppos'd to contain more 
than forty Millions of Acres; and tis computed 
that about one third Part of our Land is open 
Field. Upon this Suppoſition, which probably 
is near the Truth, for 'tis hard to come at it 
exactly; the Rent of more than fourteen Mil- 
lions of Acres of Land in this Kingdom, may 
be raiſed to three, ſour, or many more Times its 
Value, by this ſingle Act of Incloſure. 

This is a vaſt Account; and as almoſt every pri- 
vate Eſtate muſt be more or leſs concern d in it, as 
a Part of the general Quantity, it becomes every 
Land Owner to conſider it deeply, in Propor- 
tion as he happens to be more or eſs intereſted. 
If he can have a Method pointed out to him, 
this Way of trebling or more, the Rent of ſome - 
conſiderable Part of his Eſtate without Injury to 
any Perſon, ſurely it is worth his while to make 
the Attempt : eſpecially when it is ſo ealy, and 
the Event fo certain. 

It has been faid by ſome, that i in 
this general Senſe, are againſt the Laws of God; 
and others have imagin'd they tend to oppreſs 
the poor 3 hut theſe are Points that have been 

debated by many as their Importance demands. 
It has been made appear, that if every Acre of 
Land in this Kingdom were incloſed, it would be 
for the Advantage of the Poor as well as rich. 
However, let Humanity in this Caſe be the 
Guide to every particular Perſon; becauſe what 
might upon the whole be a publick Benefit, 
may in ſome Caſes be a private Crime. . 

Let every Land Owner who is about to in- 
cloſe, conſider what will be the Conſequences in 
that, particular Place: if it appear that many 
are to be injur'd by that which ſingly en- 
riches him, let him decline the Undertaking : 
but: theſe - 1 mmm 5 = e 
nat n 10 ; > 01 it . 
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d, that every Land O is 
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more on leſs concern & jn this great Artigle. of | 


Improvement, by Incloſure. in Proportion as 
mote or leſs of his Land lies open; and I am 


aware,it. will, be objected by many, who' ſee 


laſt Chapter; it is fit theſe ſhould: be conſider'd 
as ſeriouſly, which regard every particular At- 


to attempt this, let us turn his Eye upon thoſe 


can be call'd a Soil, can be ſo barren as theſe, 


the | and no Weed, not ſo. much as a Blade of Graſs 
is to be found upon it for Miles together. In the 


An ABIA, by the Winds; and is carried in great 
. Quantities, like Waves of Water, before every 


for this ſingle Circumſtance muſt prevent that 


entirely. 


Covering not only keeps the Sand ſteady, but. 


| ſoſtens the Seed, and it ſoon ſhoots. After a lit 


Sword, and fix d from chat Motion it had before. 


the; Advanzages of, thas Pie Very; _ 
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wid have Land . to improve by it, that 
in ſome Places the Soil is ſo bad, that it is not 
worth the Expence; and in others, that as the 
Lands have lain open from Time immemorial, 
the common People will not ſuffer it. 


The Thing is of ſo much Conſequence, that 
every Objection againſt it ought tobe anſwer'd. 
Thoſe which are made againſt the general Prac- 
tice, have been already taken Notice of in the 


tempt. Such a general Practice muſt be begun 
and carried on by Particulars; therefore they 
ought in all Reſpects to be ſatisfied where there 
is Ground to do it. 

As to the firſt Objection, the Barrenneſs of 
the Ground: it is a very common and a very 
natural one: but all that is common and natural 
is not juſt. A great deal of Land is called 
barren, that would have a better Character un- 
der good Management. I vill be bold to ſay 
from what I have ſeen, that nine-tenths of the 
Land in EnGLanD that is called fo, and 
left. waſte at preſent, might be cultivated by 
induſtrious and intelli gent Perſons, with great 
Profit. 

It has been ſaid, in the Beginning of this Trea- 
tiſe, that every thing may be. cultivated except 
naked Rock, and of that we have very little in 
this Kingdom. What has been there advanced 
is founded on Experience; and he who ſhall think 
it worth while to undertake the Improvement of 
the worſt Soils heartily, and begin with Enclo- 
ſure, will give his Deſcendants cauſe to bleſs 
thoſe who ſet him on the Trial. 

To encourage the Perſon who has barren Lands 


Tracts of Sand which cover ſome Parts of Sur- 
FOLK, and the Edge of Norrork; nothing that 


and yet they are cultivated, where People have 
Spirit and Reſolution, to a very fair Advantage. 

In ſome of theſe Places the Surface of the 
Ground is a naked looſe Sand. There is no Mix- 
ture of Earth, or any thing elſe, to be ſeen in it; 


open Places it is moyeable, like the Sands of 
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hard Gale. No wonder nothing grows upon it; 


Nothing can be pretended to be more barren 
than this, except bare Rock; yet they find the 
Way to render it fertile. They ſow) Hay Seed 
upon it in a calm Day, and immediately cover 
this with Furze-Buſhes, which they ſtake down 
upon it, to prevent their being blown off. The. 


1 it is, it produces ſome Moiſture, as there 
will be on all Ground that is cover d. This 


tle Time the Roots ſpread, and intangle in their 
natural Way, and hold down both themſelves: 
and the Soil, till it is cover'd with a tolerable” 


This is done, and tolerable Paſture is 7 
goegcd· but of the moſt abſolute Welder We 
| propoſe 
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W thoſe Things which are FO on ſuch 
Occaſions, not only for the Farmer's or Land- 
owner's Imitation, but for his Improvement. 
From this the Owner may ſee that he needs not 
ſuppoſe any Part of his Eſtate barren, from this 
which is the worſt Fault it poſſibly can have; 
and we ſhall ſhew how all others may be reme- 
died, and how moſt of them are remedied in one 
Place or other. 

He who undertakes the Study and Practice of 
Huſbandry, upon the Plan of this Work, will not 
ſtop his Endeavours at what he has ſeen done by 
others. We have already acquainted him what 
may be done in the Improvement of Soils, and 
for what they are ſuited z upon theſe Principles 
he will turn the Surro.& Method to a much 
greater Account, 

Let him who has ſuch a Piece of Ground, be- 
gin with it as they do there, but let him not ſtop 
where they do. In the firſt Place, when he has 
thus cover'd the Sand with a Sward, let him en- 
cloſe it with a thick Hedge, to prevent the Sand 
from the neighbouring Ground being driven upon 
his Crop, and burying it. He will thus ſecure 
what he has got, and make it a laſting Ad- 
vantage. 

Again let him conſider, that when he has a 
Piece of ſandy Ground encloſed, - Graſs is not 
the only Produce he may make it yield. Car- 
rats thrive better in this, than any other Soil 
whatever; and Turneps will . in it very 
well. 

Here are two Articles by which he may very 
well pay the Expence of his Incloſure, in a few 
Years, and all that Time be ce o the 
Land. But that is not all. | 

We have ſhewn, in the preceeding Part of 
this Work, in what Manner ſandy Soils, even the 
worlt of them, are to be brought into a Condi- 
tion to bear any Kind of Corn or any Crop what- 
ſoever, to great Profit, and with great Certain- 
ty. Now what will improve and enrich a ſandy 
Soil, which has ſome Mixture of Earth, will, in 
a fuller Uſe, give Fruitfulneſs to the bare Sand 
itſelf ; this follows from the Nature of the Prac- 
tice itſelf, which conſiſts chiefly in adding ſuch 
Matters as alter the very Nature of the Ground. 

Now upon this Principle, as ſoon as the Land 


Owner has been at the Expence of an Inclo- 


ſure upon the moſt barren Sand imaginable, 
let him not depend upon the Hay that it will 
yield, which is little, or upon the Paſturage it 
will afford to Cattle, which, though very ſweet 


is alſo moderate in n nor RO! him fix | 


himſelf to any one Growth. il 
Let him begin to ds it upon with Plan, 
and by the Methods, laid down in our firſt Book, 
and fifteenth Chapter, for the Improvement of a 
ſandy Soil; and when he has by a careful Ma- 
nagement brought it to the Condition of a better 
Ground, let him ſow it in the uſual Manner; 
and he will reap Wheat, Barley, Rye, Beans and 
Peas from it, to the Aſtoniſhment of his Neigh- 
bours, and perhaps to their Imitationn;s᷑- 
This is not to be undertaken wy Pliceb; 
but by beginning with Incloſure, the Expence 
of which will be ſomething; but a few Crops 
will repay it ; and m barns will da erg 
1 aeg 37 5 
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of 


Incleſure, inthe Com 
there is no Kind of Land wharſdever, but will 


If this may be 1 M the Aſſiſtance of FAY 
cloſures in the worſt Soils, for none can be 
more barren than what has been here propoſed 
for a Trial; it is very evident that upon a better 
Land, the Advantage will be greater. What 
was propoſed here was to anſwer the Objection, 
That ſome Parts of an Eſtate may be barren, 
and not worth incloſing; which we hope 1 is thus 
ſhewn to be altogether a Miſtake: Certainly it 
is ſuch, and every one who ſhall be induced to 
make the Trial, will find it beneficial. 

Without Incloſures, this is in ſuch Soils alto- 
gether impracticable; and indeed the Benefits 
of a perfect and expenſive Dreſſing of Land, 
are never thoroughly aſſured to him who is at 
the Expences and Trouble, but in Lands that are 
incloſed. This therefore is a great and a reaſon- 


able Motive for extending the Practice. 


As to the Oppoſition of the common People, 


| which is the ſecond Objection, that may alſo be 


anſwer'd with Truth and Candour. Where the 
incloſing will be a real Injury to the Poor, the 
Landlord has been already adviſed to let it a- 
lone; but this can happen only in a few In- 
ſtances. In all others, where their Oppoſitian 
ariſes from Obſtinacy and Folly, let him guard 
againſt its Effects by ſetting out in a * 
Manner. 


Dry Hedges are eaſily laid flat, and Quick- 


ſets pulled up, and this He may always expect 


will be done who oppoſes Prejudice, let him 
therefore make his Fence by a Ditch ſeven Foot 
deep, and as many wide. They will be ready 
to throw the Earth into this again, and- fill it 

up: tis true, but he may prevent that in Time, 
by ſpreading the Earth as it is thfown out upon 
his Land. This will ſerve as a Manure to the 
Soil, and though Paſſion might have led the 
Mob to throw in the Bank if it had been left, 
they will not be at the Pains of digging for that 
Purpoſe: they will not have Opportunities of 
doing this in ſeeret, and they n not * to 
do it openly; 

Thus will the Effe, of Malice be 8 
ed; and the Benefit of the Expence and Labour 
aſſured to the Proprietor. They will very ſoon 
be repaid by the Produce; and if it ſo happen 
that Water can be got into the Ditch, the bet - 
ter. After a few Years, Things will be left 
quiet, for Cuſtom will prevail one Way as well 


as another, and a Quick may be planted, which 


will thrive leiſurely, and enſure all 10 . 
tages of a regular Incloſure. 7: 


CHAP. II. 


97 the more” particular Babb i nelle; ; — 


285 = the other Objections made againſt it. 
Pr E Waters which huve been men- 


tion'd in the preceetling Part of this 


Work; are very numerous, as well" as great, 
The leaſt and ſligkteſt of them will very well 
anfwer the Erpener of the moſt coſtly Kind of 
paſs of à few Years; and 


byemeans of Ihcloſure, de Wy e of 
one-or other of thoſe Iniprovement 


This 
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This is a certain and . Truth; 


and this at once ſets the Buſineſs of Inclofure 
upon. its proper Footing, ſhewing every Land' 
Owner, in every Circumſtance and Situation 
whatſoever, that it is to his Intereſt to incloſe. 
Things plain in themſelves become yet plainer 


by Inftances ; and every one of theſe that can be 


produced, will ſerve to ſtrengthen the Cauſe in 
Favour of this Practice: it is a very bold Thing 
to advance, but it is as certainly a Truth, as 
ſaid before, no Perſon ever ſet about Inclo- 
fure upon proper Knowledge, and with due In- 
duſtry, who did not vaſtly profit by it. 

This Practice not only makes Land yield great- 
ly more; but it enſures to the Owner his Property 
and all its Advantages, as it prevents thoſe in- 


numerable Treſpaſſes and Injuries which are con- 


f 


gar was happening in common Lands. 
It gives a Man Liberty alſo of making what- 
Wer Alterations or Improvements he ſhall 


chooſe, upon his own Land; he may plant and 


ſow what he pleaſes, and in whatever Manner 
he pleaſes, upon his Ground, when thus ſepa- 
rated from the common Quantity; which he 
cannot do without a thouſand Inſults, Interrup- 
tions, and Inconveniences, from the Malice, En- 
or Folly of his Neighbours, while it lies 
open. | 
-- Theſe are not imaginary Advantages: all Coun- 
ties, and all Times, have allowed them. We 
read in the-antient Books that mention Huſban- 
dry, of incloſing as the next Thing to plowing ; | 


often, in more improved Trimes, as prior to it: 


and in all known Countries, from the earlieſt 
Time to the preſent, incloſed Lands have been 
held more valuable than the open. 


Beſide the Political Advantages of Incloſure; | 


in aſcertaining a Man's Property, and ſecuring 
to him the Fruits of his Induſtry uninterrupted, 
there are ſeyeral that may be called natural. I 
have already; mentioned the Uſe of Hedges in 
thoſe ſandy Wetlds of SurFoLk, to keep off Loads 
of the looſe Covering of the barren Parts, from 
overwhelming the fruitful : but in all Places, in 
the belt as well as worſt Counties, they are of great 
Service to the Crop, of whatſoever Kind. They 
defend the Crop from the Fury of the Winds, 
and, in a great Degree, from thoſe cold and nip- 
ing Blaſts which are ſo miſchievous in the early 
Part of the Spring. An incloſed Piece of Land 
is always quieter and warmer than a Piece in an 
open Field of the ſame Soil and Condition. This 
is very obvious to Reaſon, and is confirmed by 


Experience. 


Incloſure pteſetves, in a great Degree, the na- 
tural Heart of the Land, and that Richneſs which 
may be. added td it by proper Manures. For it 
is found that the ſame Quantity of Manure will 


do twice the Service upon 4 quiet, warm, and 


ſhelteted Cloſe, than it will upon an equal Quan- 
rity, in Me where it is liable to ali in- 


juries. It is certain and well Known, that an in- 
cloſed Land yields a much larger Crop of any 


ind of Corn, from, the ſame Seed and the ſame 
reſſing, thay i will in an open Field: And as 
tn the Gas for Paſturage or. Hay, there is no 
Compariſon between the Quantity growing on 


incloſed and eammon. Lands. The Hedges alſo 


which make * Incloſure, x, rightly. managed, 
aer 2 


| 


as we ſhall direct at large in the ace g Chap- 
ters, are, in themſelves, a great Advantage and 
Profit. They ſerve for a Shelter to the Cattle 
that feed in thoſe Fields; and they ſupply the 
Farmer with Wood for all his neceſſary Purpoſes ; 
and. may be made in many Places to 8470 alſo 
valuable Fruit. 

Theſe added to the many other Benefits ariſing 
from Encloſure, already mentioned, we may rea- 
ſonably hope will lead all to a due Senſe of the 
Importance of this great Article in the Improve- 
ment of Land. Nothing more is wanting, cer- 
tainly, to convert the naked and ſarvel Parts of 
WILTSsHIRE, HAupsHIRE, and ſome of our other. 
Counties that might be named, into the ſame Con- 
dition with the moſt rich and improved Parts of 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, and HERTFORDSHIRE ; and 
to make the common People of one as happy as 
thoſe of the other. For whatever Pretences may 
be made of the Oppreſſion of the Poor, by the 
encloſing of Lands, this is certain, that they no 
where are ſo happy as where the Land, in general, 
is under Incloſure, and no where fo miſerable, 
poor, ragged, and idle, as in thoſe Places where 
moſt of the Land lies in common. 

All was once open, and the civilizing of Peo- 
ple, and improving Lands by Incloſure, here 
came together. Thoſe who firſt ſettle in a Coun- 
try find it all open. They, by Degrees, appro- 
priate and incloſe : and why ſhould not that, 
which is found ſo beneficial in the firſt Steps to 
improving a Country, be carricd throughout eve 
ry Part? 

Certainly every Man would wiſh, and muſt na- 
turally deſire, to have that which is his own en- 
tirely his own : and this can only be by Incloſure. 
That Land cannot be perfectly a Man's own, 
which is not entirely in his Power. ' And that is 
not ſo in his Power which he cannot manage as 
he pleaſes, and cultivate when, how, and in what 
Manner he pleaſes. How can that be entirely a 
Man's own, where the Profits of his Labour and 
Expence are not aſſur'd to him; where every 
ſtray Beaſt from the Highways and Commons, 
may walk in and tread down his Crop: nor can 
that Land be ſaid to be perfectly under. his own 
Management, which he is obliged to ſow and 
reap at the Time others do, whether he will or 
not; and to keep Time with them in all other 
Particulars, when he knows how, by ade Con- 
duct, to have greater Profits. 7 


That what is urged here in Favour of Licks« 
* is not from Fancy or Prejudice of Opinion, 
is evident from what we ſee daily of the Effects 
and Conſequences of that Practice. We may 
eaſily direct our Eyes to Places where, in the 
Memory of ourſelves or our Fathers, Incloſures 
have been made from the common Fields. Let 
us fairly examine together the Condition of what 
is incloſed, and what lies common. The Land 
is the ſame, an Hedge only parts it; yet we find 
univerſally, that the Crop is vaſtly greater in the 
Incloſure, than in the common Fields : nor can 
there be any Cavil juſtly rais d againſt the Con- 
cluſion from this, by alledging that more is be- 
ſtowed, pethaps, in dreſſinig the incloſed: Piece 
of Ground. Tis plain by Peoples dontmuing to 
dreſs it at ſuch Expence, tia the Pröftrranſwers:⸗ 
But ut the general and unanſwerable Argument R 


that 
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plain an Argument that it admits no Diſpute, 
We ſee vaſt Quantities of Land lie open in 


We have ſeen, from Time to Time, Parcels taken 
from this and incloſed, which, upon due Dreſ- 
ſings, have, in a few Years, paid' back all the 


there be any Reaſon aſſign'd why this ſhould not 
be done every where. | 

The Reaſons that have been pretended againſt 
it are either falſe or frivolous. Many of them 
have no Foundation in Fact; and others which 
are true, and are a general Grievance, may be 
eaſily removed. ; 
In the firſt Place, it is not true that the 
Poor would be injured by a general Incloſure 
of all common and waſte Land. If there be 
particular Inſtances in which they would ſuffer, 
theſe ſhould be particularly conſidered, and 
Amends made to the Sufferers. In general the 
Advantage that a poor Man has by keeping two 


upon the common Land, are not at all equal to 
what he and his Family would find, by being 
ſure to know where to get conſtant Employment 
as Labourers. This Privilege is indeed a Source 
of Idleneſs : and that can never be for private nor 
publick Advantage. 

Upon the Edges of all great Commons we 
ſee a miſerable Set of Cottagers. Hunger is in 


idle away their Time in tending their own and 
other People's Cattle ; and breed their Children 
to this poor Employment. The Profits of this 
are not at all comparable to what they would 
have from the common Price of their Labour 
and their Childrens. And if theſe Lands were 
incloſed, they would be at once compelled to In- 
duſtry ; and always found in Employment. 
The great Number of Claims and Titles for 
almoſt every Piece of common Field and waſte 
Land in this Kingdom, is. indeed likely to be 
always, as it has been often, an Hindrance to 
this great Improvement by Incloſure. Among 
theſe ſeveral People one Man is obſtinate, and 
will not comply ; another is under Age and can- 
not: Theſe are real Objections, but they are 
eaſily removed. | ORG 

Is what has been ſaid upon this Subject true or 
falſe ? certainly it is true ! being true, is it not 
ſufficient Proof of the general and univerſal Be- 
nefit of Incloſure ? if ſo, why ſhould not a Power 
be allowed to the Majority'of Proprietors, by Par- 
liament, as in other Caſes, to which the few who 
are fooliſh and obſtinate, muſt ſubmit : and in 
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ſome to treat for Minors; and in all particular 
Caſes Proviſion made for thoſe who ſhall fairly 


ſhew themſelves to be aggrieved. 25 "0: 
This appears to be a. reaſonable Plan: and the 
Conſequences of it are certain. They are a great 


Addition to the Value of Land; and a conſtant 


Ne g. 


many Places, where it is of very little Value: 


Expence af Incloſing and Improvement. Can | 


or three ſad Creatures of Cattle, of any Kind. 


their Faces, and Miſery upon their Backs: they 


virtue of .which, a Liberty ſhould. be given to | 


Employment for the Poor and Induſtrious. The 


open Fields, and deſtroy ſo large Quantity of the 
Land, might be reduced there as well as in other 
Places; and no Prejudice or Inconvenience to 
any could ariſe from it there, any more than elſe- 
where. A great deal of Land would be then re- 
covered from the moſt needleſs Waſte imagin- 
able; and its Value would be made much greater 
by. the ſame Practice. 

It is not only certain that incloſing Land any 
way is an Advantage in every Place, but tis 
equally true, and is ſupported by the ſame Ex- 
perience, that the ſmaller the Incloſures are ſeve- 
rally made, the greater is the Improvement. This 
is conformable to Reaſon; for Incloſures of a 
large Extent are leſs ſheltered by their Hedges, 
and have leſs of all the other Benefits of Inclo- 
ſure, as they approach nearer to the Nature of 
common Fields; the Borders of all which are 
terminated by Hedges ſomewhere. And, on the 
contrary, the more of theſe Incloſures are made, 
and the ſmaller the Parcels of Land contained 
within them, in the greater Degree it has the Be- 
nefit of all that Practice; and, accordingly, the 
larger Returns it is conſtantly found to make, 
whether Corn or Paſturage. | 


The encreaſed Value of Land by this Practice, 
always keeps Pace exactly with theſe Advantages, 
the ſame Quantity of Land, upon the ſame 
Soil, will always let for a larger Sum if there 
be many, than it will if there be few Inclo- 
ſures ; that is, it will fetch the more Reat, the 
more Parcels it is divided into. Objections might 
be ſtarted againſt this general Account, from 


has fewer Exceptions than almoſt any other ge- 


it cannot but be liable to ſome. | 

In good Meadow Land there is ſometimes a 
Loſs by having too many Hedges, by the Quan- 
tity of Graſs they ſpoil by their Shade, and their 
Drippings; but even this Diſadvantage is owing 
to the Want of due Knowledge in the Art of 
Fencing. We ſhall ſhew hereafter, that even in 


Produce will be worth more than the Graſs they 
injure. | BEE 

Objections have alſo 
cloſure in Corn Lands, from that common Opi- 
nion that Wheat, in incloſed Lands, is more 
ſubject to Blaſts and Mildew than in the open 
Fields. Of this we ſhall treat at large hereafter, 
when we come to ſpeak of the Diſtemperatures 
of Corn. For the preſent it is ſufficient to ſay, 
that theſe Accidents are not the Effects of Inclo- 
ſure, although, perhaps, they are more frequent 
in Incloſures, than in open Fields. We ſhall, 


ance, will not fail to preſerve a Crop from them. 
In this Place it need only be farther ſaid, that 
Wheat is always as liable to blaſt and mildew 
upon an open Field, as in an Incloſure, pro- 
vided the Land be as rich. This is a certain 
Truth, confirm'd by abundant Experience; and 
as there are Methods of Prevention in each Caſe, 
there is not the leaſt Juſtice in uſing this Acci- 
dent as an Argument againſt Incloſure. 


„ 


_ "Highways, which are at preſent ſo wide, in theſe 


It is ſaid alſo, That the Number of labour- 


particular Inſtances, but they will be conſider'd 
ſeverally hereafter : this is ſaid generally; and it 


neral Rule; though, from its extenſive Compaſs, 


been ſtarted againſt In- 


hereafter, ſhew their Nature and their Cauſe; 
and propoſe ſuch Methods as, with due Obſerv- 


ing | 


theſe Caſes, if proper Trees are planted, their 
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guments in its Favour. 


would not be all wanted at once. 


ing People i is not - ſufficient for the dreſſing of all 
the Lands in the Kingdom, ſuppoſing they were 
all incloſed. Let this be fairly conſider'd, for 
it has ſome Weight. Tis certain that the ſame 
Quantity of well-incloſed Land demands a great 
many more Workmen than when open. The 
Cauſe of this is ſeen in the Account given already 
of the Culture of incloſed and open Fields, the 
fallowing of one, the conſtant working often 
of the other; and the ſeveral other Differences 
that will be ſhewn in their proper Place. But 


this Article of incloſed Lands employing a greater 


Number of People, is one of the greateſt Ar- 
As to there not being 
enough of them at preſent; all the Land of the 
Kingdom could not be incloſed at once; ſo they 
They would 
riſe as the Occaſion roſe for them. At preſent 
all other Employments are over-burthen'd with 
Numbers. The Tradeſmen ſtarve from the Mul- 
titude in every Buſineſs : a better Application 
to Huſbandry would take off theſe redundant 
Tradeſmen, and would:employ thoſe Multitudes, 
who, becauſe they cannot get Bread at their ſe- 
veral Profeſſions, rob and ſteal. 

Here then are all the material Objections that 


have been made to the Incloſure of Lands, ſtated 
in their utmoſt Force; and every impartial Per- 


ſon will be able to judge, whether the Anſwers 
propoſed againſt them be or be not ſatisfactory in 
the Eye of Reaſon. 

The Farmer, or Land Owner, who is about to 


incloſe, muſt know, that general Rules cannot 


ſuit all particular Cafes; therefore he is not to 
go to work raſhly, on ſeeing the Utility of the 
Plan, but to follow us, ſtep by ſtep, through 
this important Part of our Work; in which we 
ſhall ſhew him, that though all Incloſure is pro- 
fitable in all Places, yet Incloſure of Meadow 
Land is one thing, and of Corn Land another ; 
and impart to him the Reaſons of this Dif- 
ference ;, and the Conduct he is to follow. 
With reſpect to the ſtale Objection, that there 
are Lands which cannot be incloſed, becauſe 
Trees or Shrubs will not grow upon them, we 
ſhall ſhew him who makes it, in the Courſe of this 
Book, that Ignorance is oftener the Parent of 
this Excuſe than Knowledge. That all Trees, 
or Shrubs, are not ſuited to all Soils, every Child 
knows; but there are ſome ſuited to almoſt every 
Kind, and theſe ſuch as an ingenious Contrivance 


may work into Hedges. Where Trees will not | 
thrive at all, there are other Kind of Fences to | 


be made.; and, in general, Nature, in choſe very 

Places where ſhe denies Growth to the one, has 

made Proviſion of Materials for the other. 
This is certain, Ineloſure is always profitable; 


and there is no Kind of Land whatſoever, that | 


by ſome Fence or other, | 


The beſt Methods | Service, beſide their ſheltering the Cattle, in 


| that they defend the Graſs from the Summer 
Heats, and ſhelter it in the Spring from the 


may not be incloſed 
with Profit to the Undertaker. 
of doing this will come next into Conſideration : 
the ſuiting the Fence to the Land, and the mak- 
ing and preſerving the ſeveral Kinds, will be | 
n * oi in the eee wa, e 
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it is young and tender. 


„„ 
Of the ſeveral Kinds of Fences. 


Hoſoever has a Piece of Land which he 
| intends to incloſe, muſt remember what 
has been ſaid already, that every Kind of Ground 
will not admit of every Kind of Incloſure : but 
that there is no Land whatſoever that will not 
admit of ſome one or other, of the ſeveral Sorts 
of Fences needful to that Purpoſe. 

When the Soil is too barren for the Growth 
of an Hedge, there is often Stone ready for the 
building of a Wall: and when it is too damp for 
the thriving of thoſe Shrubs, which uſually are 
planted for that Purpoſe, the very Water that 
denies Recourſe to this common Method will 
fill Ditches, which will anſwer the Purpoſe. 

The firſt Thing therefore is to examine the 
Nature, Soil, and Situation of the Ground that 
is to be incloſed. Here is choice enough of Ways 
to do it; but a prudent Election muſt be made 
among them: for a Miſtake in the ſetting out 
will overthrow all the Expectation. 

He who ſhould plant Hawthorn in a Fenn, or 
dig Ditches on a ſandy Hill, muſt be at once 
diſappointed and laugh'd at. One will rot, and 
the other be fill'd up. Neither can at all an- 
{wer the Purpoſe. But that is no Proof that In- 
cloſure, properly conducted, would not have ſuc- 
ceeded. 

Not only Corn Lands, but Meadow and Pa- 
ſture Ground of all Kinds and Denominations, fall 
within the Reach of this great Benefit of Inclo- 
ſure. Theſe laſt are principally diſtinguiſhed by 


their Degree of Moiſture. Thoſe which lie low, 


and within the Reach of natural or artificial Over-. 
flowings, are called wet Meadows or Paſtures 
and thoſe which have a lighter Situation are called 
dry Meadows, or, more commonly, dry Paſtures. 
Some confine the Term Meadows to the wet, and 
Paſtures to the dry; but this is not the uſual 
Senſe of the Words. Beſide theſe there is an- 
other Kind of Meadow, or Paſture Ground, which 
is damp or wet from its. own Nature, not from 
the Accident of being overflowed, at Times, by 
Rivers, naturally or artificially. This, when it 
is the, wetteſt of all, is what is commonly called 


, Bog; but it is not all of that Kind. 


Theſe are the three great Differences of Mea- 
dow or Paſture Ground: and according to theſe 
thoſe Lands are to be encloſed in ſeveral Man- 
ners: all will have great Benefit by Incloſures, 
but there will be vaſt e in m_—_ the 


proper Kinds. | 
In the dry Paſtures on an hilly: Situation, 
Hedges are the proper Fences. They are of vaſt 


drying Winds, that, in open Places, nip it while 
For this Reaſon, the 
ſmaller: the Incloſures are in dry Soils, and on 
hilly Situations, the better the Paſture thrives. 
This may be ſeen abundantly in all the hilly Pa- 


ſtures of our improved Counties. All is freſh in 
| theſe ſmall Cloſes, while the Graſs is poor, ſpare- - 
3 ing, 
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making and preſerving them. 


ing, and burnt up in the opener Paſtures. The 
Hedges alſo, when wel! form'd, are .of Value 
for their Produce in needful Wood: and Tim- 
ber or Fruit Trees grow well in them in moſt 
Places. 

The wet Meadow requires Choice in the 
Shrubs that form the Hedge, and ſuch as are 
proper thrive ſo faſt, that the Profit ariſing from 
them is very conſiderable: in theſe the Incloſures 
need not be ſo ſmall; for lying low, and being 
well water'd, they are better defended in their 
own Nature both againſt the Winds and Sun. 

For the laſt or wetteſt Kind of Paſture Land, 
Ditches ſtand in the Place of Hedges. They 
eaſily fill with Water, and are a very ſafe Fence. 
Beſide that, if well contrived, they at the ſame 
Time that they incloſe, aſſiſt greatly in draining 
the Land. Of this we ſhall treat particularly in 
its Place. 

Thus we ſee that a proper Regard being had to 
the Nature and Situation of the Ground, Fences 
may always be had beſt of one Kind or other. 
The Quickſet Hedge will thrive in many Places, 
where few imagine, but this requires a Degree of 
Knowledge with which the Generality of Huſ- 
bandmen are not acquainted, but which we ſhall 
endeavour to convey to them in the plaineſt and 
moſt familiar Manner. In Places where the Haw- 


thorn will not thrive, or indeed live, there are 


other Shrubs that will ſucceed very well, and 
make a good Fence. Where nothing of this 
Kind can be uſed, the Earth will yield Stone 
for Walls, which may be built at a ſmall Ex- 
pence; or it abounds with Water for Ditches : 
and where none of all theſe can be had, Banks 
of Earth may ſupply the Place, and anſwer the 
full Purpoſe. The Perſon who is inclined to 


incloſe, can never therefore be at a Loſs for a 
Fence, provided he ſets out with a competent 


Knowledge in the Nature of the Undertaking. 
We ſhall endeavour in the ſucceeding Chapters, 
to give him the Rudiments of this Knowledge; 


and to inform him ſeverally of the proper Fences | 


for all Kinds of Ground ; and of the beſt Me- 
thods of making and preſerving each. 


SS00SI0000S0000000000000 
CHAP. IV. 
Of Ditches, and their Uſe in fencing. 


AVING enumerated the ſeveral Sorts of 

Fences, and the Lands to which they are 
moſt naturally ſuited in their different Kinds, we 
come to the more particular Conſideration of 
each; and to their Uſe; and the Manner of 
In this Deſign 
we naturally begin with Ditches, as they are 
the moſt cheap and eaſy: and as they lead .not 
only in ſome Reſpect to the making the others; 
but alſo to that very conſiderable Article, the 
draining of Land, which falls as naturally as it 
does properly, under Conſideration afterwards. 
From theſe we ſhall advance to the more com- 
plex and difficult Kinds made of Quickſets: 
this naturally leading us to the Plantation of 
Trees in thoſe Hedges, and their Plantation to 
that of Coppice and Foreft Trees, in the regular 
Courſe of our Work. 


to keep in Repair: 


F ting by Ditches i is the leaſt expenſive of 
all the Kinds, the ſooneſt made, and the eaſieſt 
but then it is only to be 
done in marſh or wet Land, or in the wetteſt 
Kind of Meadow. or Paſture Land before men- 
tion'd. The Incloſer, who has Ground where 
there is Plenty of Water, cannot ſo well uſe any 
other Kind : but let him be ſure that this is the 
Condition of the Land; for he who ſhould dig 
his Ditches, and not have Water for them, would 


throw away a great deal of Expence, and make 


a very fooliſh Figure in the Eye of his Neigh- 
bours. | 

To know whether a Piece of Ground is fit for 
this Kind of Fence, the Owner muſt examine 
not only whether it be wet and damp, for that 
many Lands are at certain Seaſons of the Year, 
or occaſionally by Accident; but whether it be 
naturally and conſtantly ſo at a due Depth. Let 


him examine from what Source its Wetneſs a- 


riſes, and whether this be continual; or be of 
ſuch a Kind as will afford a ſufficient Supply | 
of Water for the filling his Ditches. 

If his Neighbours have Ditches by way of 
Fence, let him examine into their State and 
Condition, Firſt let him ſee whether they an- 
ſwer their Purpoſes. If he finds they do not, 
let him conſider why: if they do, let him ſee 
whether they are likely upon an impartial Survey 
of the whole, to anſwer his ann: in the ow 
Manner. - 

If Ditches have been uſed Time 8 
in the Neighbourhood, and yet do not ſucceed 
ſo well as might be wiſh'd: let him enquire 
whether the Failure be owing to Nature or- 
Neglect. Whether they have not been dug too 


ſhallow; and whether they do not fill up by 


Weeds, or by the Swelling of the Soil ; which 
in very boggy Ground is frequently the Caſe. 

If it appear upon the whole, that their im- 
perfect Succeſs is owing to any natural Cauſe, 
let him not attempt the ſame Kind of Fence 
upon his own Ground, for this is a Point in 
which Nature will not be conquer d. If there 
be not a Supply of Water, all his Art cannot in 
theſe Caſes bring it. 

On the other. hand, if he find 1 bad oY 
is owing to ill Management, let him learn even. 
from their Errors, and by avoiding them- in his 
own. Work, aſſure himſelf of that Succeſs which 
Nature, allows. If the Fault be in the digging 
them too narrow, or too ſhallow, let him make 


his broader and deeper; if in the preſerving 


them, let his Care be doubled. Did theirs ſuc- 
ceed at firſt, but afterwards fail when choaked 
up with Weeds ? let his be kept as clean always 
as at firſt: and in the ſame Manner 05 him id 
the other Errors. 12 209 

If he find the Ditches ſucceed l ts 


| Neighbours Land, let him, before he ſets to 
| work, examine ſtrictly whether his own Ground 


be of the ſame Kind: for often Fields that lie 
very near, differ very greatly. The Fen Lands 
in .Lincotnsmirs, NorTHAaMPTONSHIRE, and 
the Iſle of ELy, terminate abruptly; Ditches 
are the only Fence they have in many Places on 
theſe: Lands, but he would be ſtrangely fooliſh 
who-ſhould attempt the ſame Fence when out 


| of their Diſtrict, though ever 0 cloſe upon the 
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Edge of it. No more 5 4 corefil Opfetva- 
tion is neceſſary, however, to determine this; 
for, though the two Lands lie ever ſo cloſe, | 
the Difference between them is palpable. 


If there be no Ditches made by way of Fence | 
in the Neighbourhood, and yet the Land ſeems 


by its Likeneſs in Soil and Situation, to thoſe 
where they are uſed, to be fit for them, let him 
examine carefully where Holes have been dug 
by Accident, or with other Deſign, whether 
Water comes into them, and remains in them. 


If he find it comes in naturally and freely, and | 


remains there tolerably well, let him ſet the 
Example by a fair, though not large Trial ; 
and if it ſucceeds, he will both continue it him- 
ſelf, and lead others. to imitate it in larger 


Works. 


When the Land lies flat, when it is wet be- 
low, and the Water that ſtands any where upon 
it, becomes foul and reddiſh; when the Soil 
is black and mellow, and in many Places ſhakes 
or moves under the Feet in walking, there is 
generally Water for Ditches, and theſe are the 
Fence Nature points out; for there is neither 
Stone in the Ground for Walls, neither has the 
Earth a Firmneſs for Banks, neither will a 
Quickſet grow there. Nature in theſe Caſes 
points out to the Incloſer what he is to do, for 
ſhe leaves only one Thing that he can do. 


Fe is to dig thoſe Fences which he can neither 


| is a proper Width for theſe Ditches, and they | 


raiſe nor build ; and there are ſufficient Advan- 
tages in this Practice : For beſide the Cheap- 
neſs of the Work, the Soil cutting very eaſy, 
what is thrown up is of Uſe; ſometimes more, 
ſometimes leſs, according to its Nature. 

In large Commons theſe Ditches run into one 


another ; or all the leſſer into one larger, which. 


at length communicates with ſome other Water ; 
but in this Caſe the Water is apt to grow very 


foul, in the leſſer Ditches eſpecially. The hap- 


pieſt Situation is where every Ditch can be car- 
ried ſtrait down to ſome River. There the Wa- 
ter is more conſtant, and is always ſweet. Theſe 
may be bank'd upon Occaſion with their own 
Earth; and if there be any Danger of the Cattle 
from one Paſture, gettting into another by wa- 
ding over the Mouth of the Ditch, no more is 
neceflary than the running a Rail along on each 
Side into the River, to a certain Depth, and 


will never attempt to ſwim round it. This | 
ben oy ow Sometimes the whole, and ſometimes a part is 


is the Practice all along the River Nxx in Noz- 
THAMPTONSHIRE, and ſucceeds perfectly. 

In;Marſh Land in general this Sort of Fence 
does as well as any; and in many Caſes it is 
greatly preferable to any other. About ſix Foot 


"and unn or what is as bad, the Weeds cover 


i ſo thick, that Cattle attempting to walk over 
fall in, and are not able of themſelves to get 
out again. This is a common Accident on the 
careleſs Peoples Grounds in the Iſle of EL v, but 
it very ſeldom happens where Things are better 
regulated. Weeds are very apt to grow in theſe 


ſtill Waters; and the Soil is ſo ſoft, that the 


Banks and Edges of the Ditch are eaſily broke, 
and ſpoil'd: but in the very worſt of theſe 
Places, when the Ditches are properly clean'd, 
this Accident ſcarce ever happens. When the 
Water is tolerably clean, and the Bank ſtrait 
and ſteep, there is hardly any ſuch Thing to be 
heard of as Cattle falling in. | 

Theſe Fences do not anſwer the Purpoſe' of a 
Hedge in defending the Graſs from the ſcorch- 
ing Sun, or parching Winds; but then the 
Moiſture of the Earth in all theſe Places where 
ſuch Fences are proper, or but practicable, 'an- 
ſwers the ſame Purpoſe, and renders fuch De- 
fence unneceſſary. And at the Time as this 


Moiſture is naturally too abundant in ſuch 


Grounds, the ſame Ditch which ſerves for a 


Fence, anſwers in ſome Degree the Purpoſe of a 


Drain. I have obſerv'd, that the Water is to 
ſtand in the Ditch two or three Foot below the 


Surface, and in this Caſe, which is commonly 
about the Mark, the uppermoſt two Foot of 


the Earth is drain'd in a great Meaſure by it, 
and this Depth takes in all the Soil; all that 
has any Thing to do with the Growth. 

This is a very important Circumſtance, and 
Experience confirms it. It will be explain'd 


more at large in the next Chapter, which treats 


of Draining ; but *tis certain thus far, that ſo 
much Good is to be done in many Situations by 
the Ditch fencing alone, that the ſame Ground 


which lying open is wet and ſhakes under the 
Feet, and receives their J mpreſſion when one 


treads upon it, will upon the dividing it by a 
good Number of Ditches, be render'd firm and 
ſound ; and its Product in all Reſpects better. 
This ſhews that in dividing and incloſing Land 
by Ditches as well as Hedges, the ſmaller the 
Incloſures are generally made, the better. 
The Earth that is thrown up in digging of 
theſe Ditches, is a very conſiderable Quantity, 


and according to its Nature, or the Circum- 


ſtance of the Place ſerves different Purpoſes. 


requir'd for banking at the Edge of the Ditch 


itſelf, The Earth itſelf is ſometimes entire fine 
Mould, and not unfrequently in theſe wet 
Lands, it is either a true Peat, at ſome little 


Depth, or is ſo intermixed with Roots, that it 
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ſhould be about ſeven in depth, that there may will make a Kind. of Peat at the Surface. . In 
ſtand four or five Foot Water in them uſually ; 1 LixcoLysMiRt they cut it for this Purpoſe into 
that in Droughts there may always remain proper. Pieces, whether it be of the better or 
ſome, and that they may hold two or three worſer Kind; and burn it either alone or with 
Foot perpendicular more in Overflowings, with- | dry d Com Dung: and the fine black Mould that 
out running over upon the Land. By this: is dug up js excellent to mix with Dung for the 
Means they will ſerve as a good Fence at all een of the eee. 
Times, and vot be liable to Accidents from |. N rf oe 
ſmall Occaſions. ||... 16 401 nsr 3 [115 e 
When a Fence of this Kind is de . 63 eld 
Care will preſerve it, but that Care muſt be 
7 : uſed, otherwiſe it becomes preſently over-grown 95 
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HA. V. 
of Draining in an 


R RO M the Conſideration of fencing by 
Ditches, we are naturally led to that of 
draining, as it is a Practice uſed on the ſame 
Kind of Lands, and has its Foundation in the 
ſame Courſe. 

The Lands which have Occaſion for 3 
ing, are always ſuch as admit no other Fence 
but that by Ditching, for they are too wet for 
Quickſet Hedges, and too ſoft to bear the 
Weight of Walls; ſo that nothing rais'd upon | 
the Surface can anſwer the Purpoſe. 

' Theſe Lands are of two Kinds, their Differ- 
ence ariſing principally from their Situation: 
the one Sort lie between Hills, or upon ſome 
Level on their Sides, or even on their Tops 
in ſome Places. Theſe are called by way of 
Diſtinction, Bogs, or boggy Lands: the others 
lie in a Flat, and often extend upon an exact 
Level for a vaſt many Miles. Theſe are called 
Fens and fenny Lands. Such as thoſe in the 
Ille of El, LIxcolxshiRE, and elſewhere. 
This is the general Diſtinction eſtablith'd by 
Cuſtom; and thus we are uſed to call them, 
though if the Word Bogs and boggy mean only 
wet and ſoft, as many uſe them, they are as 
applicable to many Parts of the Fens, as to the 
hilly Quagmires, many of theſe Fens being as 
tender and ſoft, and fhaking under the Foot as 
much to the full as what are more particularly 
called Bogs upon the Hills, or between them. 
There is ſome Difference in the Ways of 
draining. theſe variouſly. ſituated wet Lands, 
and to this is owing the Difference of their De- 
nomination. In this Diſtinction the boggy 
Lands have an Advantage over the fenny, in 
that they have a greater Deſcent to drain them; 
and thence, principally ariſes the Difference in 
the Methods of proceeding : on the contrary, 
the fenny Lands have this other Advantage, 
that in general they are leſs wet, and leſs rotten, 
than thoſe Bogs n which lie between 
Hills. . 

To underſtand upon what 1 the 
Draining of theſe Lands is eſtabliſh'd, it will 
be neceſſary to know from what the Miſchief 
ariſes: ,or how they become ſo wet and ſoft. 
| within, chat they are render” d unfit for all the 
Uſes of Agriculture. 1 

TT Bogs. AIC. made by. Springs, which. riſe. at 
fome Depth, undder the. Surface in thoſe Places. | 
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Hills naturally give riſe to Springs, and when | 
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When this happens, 1 li 90 flat that the Water 
cannot get off; and hence ariſes the Neceſſity of 
draining them. There are ſome Fen Lands that 
are conſtantly-and continually wet, not acciden- 


| tally from thoſe Overflowings. Theſe approach 


more to the Nature of the Bogs; and the Me- 
thod of draining them is to be accordingly con- 
trived, partly from that for Bog, and "Ow 
from the other, 62 


. 


CHA n 
Of draining boggy Lands. 


HE firſt Thing to be done where a Plect 
of boggy Ground is to be drain'd, is to 
examine it well in order to find the loweſt Part; 
and to obſerve what Deſcent there is. When 


| this is found, a Drain is to be open'd, and i: 


muſt be cut through the Ground to ſuch a 


Depth, that its Bottom be at leaſt a Foot below 


the Level of the Springs. When this is done, 
the Water from the whole adjacent Ground na- 
turally drains into the Cut; and there, provided 
a free Paſſage be kept open, it runs off. | 

From what has been ſaid before of the Na» 
ture of the boggy Land, it is plain that this 
ſingle Operation, provided it be judiciouſly dez 
ſign'd, .and properly perform'd, muſt effect a 
Cure. We have ſeen the Cauſe of this Bog- 
gyneſs is, that the Water of certain Springs 
is damm'd up, or pent in by Earth; a Paſſage 
is here given, and conſequently the very Cauſe 
of the Evil is removed. The Water that ſwelled 
and ſoaked the Ground, becauſe it could not 


get off, has now a Paſſage by which it runs 


away freely and continually; and the Ground 
which was made a Quagmire by its being before 
pent in, becomes dry enough to be uſeful. 
The great Caution to be obſerv'd in this Par- 
ticular is, that the Drain be cut deep enough: 
for if it be not deeper than the Bottom of the 
Springs, the Remedy will be imperfect. There 
will ſtill be a Lodgment of Water at the Bottom 
of the Bog, the Drain carrying off only what is 


prizing to ſee how much Miſchief a little Wet 
at the Bottom of a Land, thar has wor us'd to 


| The Depth is ſo uncertain, there is no giving 
any general Rule for it: but ſome gueſs may be 
made from the Nature of the Ground, and its 


Situation. The Way appears greater to: the 
Spring. than it naturally is, becauſe the 


Surface, by the Force of — Water chat is con 
fin'd in it; inſomuch that in a Bog well drain'd, 
it will often ſink two, three, or ſour Foot from 
„what was the Height while wet. 
The Depth at which the Springs tie; is . 


f ways, greater according to the Weight of Barth 


that pens them in: but he who ſets about this 


| with Diſcretion and Judgmerit, will know where- 
abonts it will fall, from his Obſervatlons; and he 


muſt have Reſolution to go through what be 
has eee al will de. ſure Prot in 


elling 957 thoſe Rivers. 
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of theſe frightful. Openings upon 


The Drain muſt be begun in the loweſt Pluce, 


| and carried into the Bog towards the Spring 
Head; and Trenches are then to be cut acroſs, 
at proper Diſtances; by Means of which every 
e eee ee e eee 


—_— 

The Breadth of: the Drain/ muſt be propor- 

tioned to che Depth; and this the judicious Un- 

dertaker will eaſily contrive, for, by the before- 

named Obſervations, he will be able to gueſs 
very nearly at the neceſſary Depth of the — 

Mea he begins the Work. 


Some farther Cautions are neceſſary to be 


given in this general Account of draining Bogs, 
for the ſecuring and keeping the Advantage per- 
petual, and avoiding Inconveniences. 

When ſmall and ſhallow Drains are ſufficient, 
3s is often the Caſe, particularly in ſome of the 
ruſhy Bogs, they may be left open; and no fat- 
ther Care is neceſſary than to look at them now 
and then, to ſee they are kept from filling up. 


| But when they-are broader and deeper, fome Pre- 


caution, is neceſſary to prevent Accidents. 

As has been directed in the cutting of Ditches, 
ba: Way of Fence, the Earth that is thrown out 
muſt never; be left upon the Edges of theſe ſmall 
and ſhallow Drains, as is too frequent a Practice. 
If it will ſerve to neither of the Purpoſes there 
mentioned, of Firing or Manure, it muſt be car- 
xied off, to be thrown away; but generally it is 


a2 Kind of turfy Matter, and will make a coarſe | 
| Som a. Fuel 


„Wen theiDrakn is wide tom as there is 
— ——ů Top, tis beſt to 


cover it up to prevent Cattle tumbling in. In this 


Caſe; a good Quantity of rough Stones mult be 
thrown in: they ſhould be ſuch as are hard, and 
will not ſettle too cloſe, but leave a free Paſſage for 
the Water among them. Upon theſe. is to be laid 
refuſe Wood, and over that ſome of the Earth 
that was thrown out in digging. - By this Means 


2 thorough Paſſage will be left: free for all the 


Water che Springs yield, and there will be none 
the Surface. 


Care muſt be taken to keep the ——— clean; 


and then this main Drain will keep in order for 


Ages, and preſerve the recovered Land from 
growing. wet again. 


of boggy Lands, explained in all ita Branches, 


in» the: Cauſe of the Dampneſs of ſuch Lands; 
hut: it is not our Intention to leave the practical 
Huſbandman, witch only the common and general 
Rules to guide him. Experience has ſhewn, that 


This is che bs ha: draining 
and thewn to be. foundecb upon a real Knowledge | 


Trenches over the Surface of — not in 


Hollows, but in a Kind of rough Seume, as it 
were, rais'd up above the Reſt of the Surface; 


as the Letters and Figures carv'd in the famous 
Grotto of Antiparos, not only fill up in Time, 
by the ſwelling of the Stone, but Pg? PO 
the Level. LAZY 

In theſe Caſes the Bog always: remains: A Bog 
ſtill. The Expence has been thrown away, and 
the Attempt of draining given over: if ſuch diſ· 
couraging Circumſtances ſhould croſs our Under- 


taker, tis fit he ſhould know how to guard 


againſt them: for that is to be done, and there 
is no Need of giving up the Deſigg. 

In this Caſe he is to treat his Trenches in me 
Degree as he does his wide and deep Drain; keep- 
ing them from filling up of themſelves, by throw- 
ing in ſomething between that will preſerve an 


Opening for the Mr and * res * er 


aſunder. 
The beſt Method of: doing chis is Sion 


In the firſt Place, let the Trenches be cut ſome- 


what deeper than otherwiſe-they would need to 
be, ſuppoſe, for Inſtance, three Foot deep, and 
two Foot over. Then, as ſoon as they are made, 
let the Bottoms of them be cover'd with freſh 
cut black Thorn Buſhes: upon theſe let him 
throw in a Quantity of large refuſe Stones: over 
theſe let there be another Covering of black 
Thorn Buſhes, then a Covering of Straw; and 
upon this ſome of the Earth, ſo as to make the 
Surface level with the reſt. Theſe Trenches will 
always keep open, and their r wm be 
eee r * 3 

In this we are only bringing the Experience of 
one Part of the Kingdom to the Aliſtance of the 
others: we are only laying before the Huſband- 
man of LaxcAsnIRE, the Practice of the Drainer 
in Oxyoxpsuree, for this is a well known ching 
there, and has been continued f to 
Son theſe many Generations. 

Nothing is more eaſy nor more familiar to Rea: 
ſon; nor is there any boggy Piece of Land where 


the large Drain can be made effectually, that will 


not be perfectly curd by this Practice. Yer ſo 
little ready are the Huſbandmen, in general, to 
make uſe of their Reaſon againſt croſs Accidents, 


or to enquire into the Practice of ethers, that, at 


this Hour, many Pieces of boggy Ground tm: 
be ſeen in the County before- cited, with © 
Trenches all grown up, as juſt mentioned, and 
with 2 deep dirty Drain half full of Rubbiſh, 
which' might every one have been thorough 
and perfectly cur'd, by this ſingle and flig 
Expedient. So day 1 is it to throw away Mover 


in particular Inftances ; and we ſhall ſhew him 
ben he may take a different Courſa from the 
common in ome Caſes ta a greater Advantage. 

Though in many Places the 'Treaches running 

to the: man rain, will keep cleu and open 
of themſelvrs, ifi the Eartk throwm up out f 
them be removed rt in ſome Bogs che Earth | 

baturaliy ſuells in ſuch A Manner, that they will | 

lb up ofchemfelves-:though cut to à conſfider- | 

able Depth, from their ottums tiſing, and their 
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the beſt general Methods admit of Improvement | to no Purpoſe upon the moſt ration 
| hg rn, 6 up what is s prafticable, 


Sidex puſhing towvatds: one andrher//c71>1-/ de ings wha there is form 
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nal e 


tn Srarroxbsmikz, inſtead of Black T! 


Babe, Wey mak the firſt Lay Ap tins 


of freſh Heath, and then put the 1. —— cavering 
them wich a good Coat of more Heath, and then 
with Earth. Thi 8 a; better Method bete 
Heath is to be had; aud tat it commonly i is.in 
tho Neighbourhood of Boge, for it is, tougher 
and more durable in the Wet han the" other ; and 


at the fame” Time; thou £ it hes cloſer 1 a great | 
ing { ſtabbed; in the 
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1 treating of Fen Laa we are 3 


111 is certain, oo the worſt vos Lands that 


lie upon or between Hills, may be drain'd by 


this ſingle Method: which is eaſy, cheap, and 
not liable to failure by Accidents, if properly 
conducted: and it is equally certain, that the 
Value of the recover'd Lands is very great, for 
they become fit for a Variety of TOO as 
ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 
Loet not their Appearance, while in a Bog, 
Jifhenetedb the Undertaker; for their Produce, | 
when reduced by draining, to firm Land, will 
be altogether different from that which naturally | 
grows upon them while wet ; and this Improve- 
ment may alſo be promoted by Art: but before 
we ſpeak of that, it may not be improper to give 
one. farther Method of making the neceſſary | 
Drains, in ſuch boggy Ground as is ſoft and 
mellow, and but moderately wet. 

For this Purpoſe ſeveral Holes are to be dug 
in a ſtrait Line along the Bog, at about eight 
Foot Diſtance; theſe are to be about ſeven Foot 
deep, and four Foot wide. A Man is to get 
into one of theſe as ſoon as it is dug, and to 
work away toward the next, each Way, leaving 
a Coat of Earth of about three Foot thick at 
the Top. Thus he is to proceed in each Hole, 
till, by this Means, the ſeveral Burrows meet, 
and there is a ſubterranean Drain made through 
the whole Bog. 

Bruſn-wood, or any uſeleſs Materials of A 
like Kind, are to be thruſt into the Drain every- 
where, to keep it open, and thus the Water will 
be carry'd off with great Certainty, and the Bog 
will be left dry and firm Land. This Method was 
firſt invented near WEETORD in STAFFORDSHIRE, 
and is at this Time practiſed in many of the 


» neighbouring Places with a laſting Succ 


When a Piece of Ground is thus regover'd 
from its boggy State, it will ſtill be found un- 
fruitful. Its natural Product in this wet Con- 
dition was Moſs, and it will continue to yield 
Nouriſhment to that, and, till aſſiſted by Art, 
to little elſe, becauſe all its Juices will be ex- 


hauſted by chat uſeleſs Production. To cure 


this Fault, it is to be dreſs'd with Aſhes, kept 
dry, as before directed, in the Chapter on that 
Subject, in our Second Book. Theſe are to be 
ſpread over it, at the Rate of thirty Buſiels te 
an Acre; and they will act very effectually, in 
deſtroying the Moſs, and in 1 een 
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as before hinted, ſuch ab are naturally wet at 
eee, 1 and ſuch as become wet bythe Over 

flowings of Rivers, from Land Floodeg or ocher 
Accidents; fer a different Method is to be taken 


in cheſt dileinct Caſes. In ohe nothing is te be 


dont hut the carrying off à Quantity of Water 
that has fallen upon them :by Chance, and ſtag- 
x- becauſe of this flat and leveb Situa- 
tion: ĩn the other, ar thoſe naturally and conti- 
mually wer, all is to be done that is reqtiſſpe in 
7 draining of Bogs, af which they 3 
0 2 


e . difficult of all to drain, — 


cauſe of their flat Situation. 
As to thoſe Fen Lands which are only over- 
flowed: at Times, and have a good Soil, if the 
Water could be carried off at Pleaſure it would 
be an Advantage, and not a Detriment, pro- 
vided it fell on at proper Times; for it would 
only anſwer that uſeful Practice, the drowning 
of Meadows. The Soil of theſe Fens is, indeed, 
generally good: but the Water does not always 
come on ſo regularly as it might be wiſh'd, nor 
is it to be got away without Labour and Ex- 
| pence : a great Part of it uſually remaining till 
the Sun and Wind carry it off. 


hence ariſes that Injury which ſuch Fen Lands 
| ſuffer, and the Advantage of draining them. 


If the Water can be compleatly carry'd off 


from the Surface of theſe, tis all that is requir'd ; 
but in the other Caſe, were the upper Part of the 
Soil ever ſo well drain'd, the Source of the Wer 
being within its own Bowels, the Miſchief would 
return, unleſs that had a Way made for it; which 
can only be. done upon the true Principles of 
-draining, as laid down in the former Chapter : 
the finding the Deſcent, and cutting Trenches to 
a proper Depth. In general alſo this is the beſt 


| Way with thoſe which are only ſubje& to occa- 


| 


ſional Overflowings ; for when theſe have hap- 
pened often, and the Water has been uſed to lie 
a great while upon them, they are ſoak*'d down 


naturally boggy Grounds: 
off the Water lodg'd on them, by Land:Floods 
or heavy Rains, is only a ſuperficial and partial 
Cure: the draining them to the Depth, though it 
may be a more expenſive, is a much more per- 


perfectly, by all the Contrivances that have been 


Land, if it be of any Extent, uſe both theſe Me- 
thods; for by firſt throwing off the ſuperficial 
Water, he will be able to carry on his Works 


for à deep and thorough e . __ much 


greater Eaſe and Succeſs: 
This ſuperficial Water eee off * 


little Expence: the Sight therefore of a Sea upon 
the Fen, at certain Seaſons, need notidiſcourage 
the Undertaker from: his Attempt. I have: ſeen 


many Fen Lands of 'great Extent, that have been 
a perfect Lake ta Appearance ſor ſome Time 


while overflawed ; but, by Degrees, à good Part 


This is much 
too long for it to lie profitably on the Land, and 


to à great Depth, and have acquired, by Habit 
of Wetneſs, much the ſame Qualities with the 
Indeed, the carrying 


fedt Remedy: nor is the other ever to be done 


made. The beſt they do is to get off a great 
deal of the Water, and leave the leſs for the Sun 

to dry up; for they never drain them entirely. 
The judicious Undertaker will, to each Kind af 5 


of this has run off, and the Remainder, which 


Engines, when in very great Quantities, witk 


has lain and render d the Ground uſeleſs, might | 


have been carryd away by the moſt: common 
Engines. But che Negligence in this Caſe is fur» 


Prizing. ; We-propoſe here to inform the Farmer 


how: he may nabe an effectual Cure; not only 
preventing the Effects of his Neighbour's'Ne- 
glect, but rendering 
either its:own- Wentneſs; or ſuch Aceidents. 


: 


— 8 
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the Land ſafe for ever, from 


This compleat Remedy and Preſervation is > 5 
be effected by three Things ſuppoſing the Land 15 
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the draining it of what. riſes from its own Bot- 


tet that has been brought on and left there, by | 


off a Flat or where there is ſome Riſe; but for 
this different Uſe there is to be ſome Variation in 


are made hollow like ſo many Scoops; and they 


| noh baik iti Water of hg: Land Floods: is Mn 


be done with che urmoſt : Dare: Wid:Contrivadice, 


. | 
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Theſe a. are, firſt, the kids ofthe Water lodge | Anil this. main Drain — then be cut idle 


on the Land, at preſent, by- Floods; ſecondly | enough to carry off the Water from the whole 


Level, at the Depth from whence it is found to 


tom; and, thirdly, the preventing its being over - ariſe: This is often not more than a Foot or two 


fowsd from the Land Floods-and Rains forthe | 


| For tht art pod or Danhing: off hi Wa- tion 


Land Floods, many Engines have been contrived, 


below the Surface in the loweſt Places. 


; 1 The Breadth of this Drain muſt be propor- 


tion'd to its Width; nor need the Undertaker be 
under any Concern on this Head: for ſuppoſing 
all to be abſolute Refuſe that is thrown out, the 


and are, at this Time, uſed in different Places; but Benefit ariſing to the Land will very well pay the 
none anſwers better than the Sail Wheel, which | Expence : but nk it is * Uſe, as 2 been ob- 


they call, by way of Eminence, in the Iſle of 
Exv, the Engine. This is compoſed of about 
a dozen Spokes, faſhion'd according to the par- 
ticular Purpoſe, and is. turn d by Sails like thoſe 
of a common Windmill. ; 

This Engine will carry Water excellently either | 


the Make of it. When 'tis only to- puſh the 
Wet along 4 Flat, for the getting it off, the 
Spokes are made broad, and ſet a little ſloping. 
And 'tis amazing how vaſt a Quantity of Water 
it will thus throw off in a Day's: Time, the 
Spokes all moving between a couple of upright 
Boards, which make a * * Trench for them 
to play through. 

When the Water is to be raiv'd to any little 
Height, in order to be carried off, the Spokes 


are ſet ſo as to deliver the Water juſt at that 
Pitch, which they do e nee 


worn FW the Water be to be thrown out at 
ale ber as over a Bank, or an Eminence 
of the Ground; the Spokes are for this Pur- 
poſe, made in the Faſhion. of ſo many Boxes, 
which do not throw the Water out before them, 
but take it up, and retain it; letting it, as they 
riſe, run into an hollow Circle that goes round 
the Spokes, at about half their Length, whence 
it is nn 
as the Wheel deſcends. 

Thus is this Engine due to all the common 
Potpaſaicof Draining: and kept up in Repair at 
a ſmall Expence: ſo that the Farmer is right to 
prefer it to many of the more complicated Ma- 
chines [that have been propos d, with Promiſe of 
Miracles from their Inventor, but with much leſs 
real Advantage than is "every Day found from 
this plain and common Wheel. 
carryd off, tlie Undertaker is to ſet about to 
remove that which riſes in the Land from its 
own Bottom. This he will do with Eaſe enough, 
now: that the aceidental Loacb is taken away; 
whereas; otherwiſe, there wbulll have been end- 


leſs Intertuption of hib Wörks, and (Miſtakes 199 


| 


abaue the Spring ot Pug visl 2 
- He is now to ac exactly upon the ſame Prin- 


ſerved already. 
The Depth and With al this main Drain 1 
ing determin'd, its Courſe is the next Thing to 


be ſufficient, for it is to be catried from the 
loweſt Part, as its Bottom, to the es Part 
of the Ground. 295 

As to its Form, it muſt be wideſt at che 
Mouth, or Opening, and muſt e narrower 
all the Way to its Head. 

If the Compaſs, or the Situation, or other 
Circumſtances of the Ground require it, there 
may be more of theſe. main Drains : and there 
muſt be ſo, where it is plain, as often appears at 
Sight, that one cannot anſwer the Purpoſe. In 
this Caſe. they are all to. be made exactly as the 
ſingle one already deſcribed; to be carried in a 
ſtrait Courſe; to be of a ſufficient Depth; and to 
be wideſt at their a and narroweſt at the 
. 

When the main or middle Drain is finiſh'd, 
it will be needful to open -a great Number of 
other leſſer Drains; though, in theſe large Works, 


Name of Trenches. . Theſe muſt be cut upon the 
fame Principle with the great one, narroweſt at 
the Head, and wideſt at the Maul + ns of a 
proportioned Depth. 

_ Theſe ſmaller — are to be rs Som 


every Part of the Work; and to be carried ſtrait 
into the great Drain, at the neareſt Parts. 


conceived by thoſe who; have not been accuſtom · 
ed to theſe Undertakings. The Ground which 
has been left ſoft and pappy, from the Water juſt 

carry'd off; and which is ſhaking at.every Step 
in the lower. Places, from its own: natural-Wet- 
neſs, will, by the continual running off of the 
Water, become dry and ſolid. It will fink a Foot 
or more throughout, if it have been naturally 
very boggy'; and it will remain faſt under the 
Feet without ſhaking, and bear Carriages. I 
have ſeen Lands, on which a Horle's Foot would 
break through the Turf, and he would be let in 
up to the Belly, become Hard enough for a Wag- 
n in a little Time by this Method: and ſu 


as would ſwell and. riſe, and dance under a 


Gble as in-drdiniog>of dhe ng. only as the Cm 


pals. of Gundi in thei ftonyr Lands is often 


greater che M orles f every Kind muit generally | £9 
„e lar gerda #4' 10 i 5% Fünen 
* A main Deans firft tobe ant und tiũs muſt 


for upon this tho Suetels: if the Undertaking 
depends, TbecSHuatom öf- che 


to 4 Conſiſtence for every Sort of Cultur 
l. When this good Effect has'been obtained 4 
the Drains, the/Undermier's Cate is not to ſtog : 


thus recover d will keep good for ever) yet, with 


de ac RMeuudd vil faom ef ls imo exatly ut cn 


3 oc der n for N 9 g H= 10 got !o gain 2 
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2 


be conſider d. And for this little Advice will 


they are generally too big to be called by tha 


All being chus prepared, the Effect will im- 
mediately follow, and will be ſuch as is not to be 


Foot like weak Ice, bear a Coach aver em 
without Motion; in ſhort, by Degites, the wet- | 
zeſt, and hoggieſt fea Land will thus bene : 


for: though,” with-iproperi-Caurion; 2 
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10 prevent 3 in che feſt Place, Care muſt: |- 
7 taken to keep the Drains clear, and of their 
due Extent and Depth at all Times. Twice a | 
Year, that is, in the Beginning of OcToszr, 
and about the End of ARI, they muſt be 
thoroughly cleanſed from Weeds, Mud, and o- 
cher Foulneſſes, that gather very faſt in them, 
and when they are neglected, ſoon choak them 
up, and return all into the old Condition. 

But beſide this, Care is to be taken alſo, to 
prevent the Miſchief of Floods, acting upon 
the Land as formerly. Tis true that the 
Water brought on by thoſe, could not remain 
upon the Ground as it uſed to do, becauſe 
| of the Service of theſe Drains, but then it 
| would in running off, tear and deſtroy all the 
Works; and beſide the immediate Miſchief it 
would always. occaſion, would entail : an endleſs 
Expence upon the Undertaker. 

1 To guard againſt this, let him examine well 
in what Place, and from what Source theſe Wa- 
ters came on. If the Inundation happen from 
the Overflowing. of a River, the Buſineſs is to 
bank in that River i in a proper Place, leaving it 
ample. * Scope for its Courſe, but juſt keeping it 
off the Ground. If it happen immediately from 

the high Lands, Care is to be taken to give it a 
Vent into the next River, to prevent its falling 
upan the Lands: this Work will require in 
ſome Places more, and in ſome leſs Expence. 
In ſome Situations it is impracticable, and then 
the Drains muſt be truſted to: but where it 
can be done within any moderate Price, it is 
always worth while; for the Recovery of ſo 
much Land under a Certainty of its continuing 
good for ever, * an Article of prodigious Im- 

ance: 7, 

Different Fen Fama lie under different De- 
grees of the Inconvenience of being drown'd, 
and in ſome the Remedy is eaſy, in others more 
difficult, in ſome - utterly impracticable, within 
ſuch an Expence as the Advantage would repay. 
Where all the Sources of Boggyneſs and Wetneſs 
concur, the Methods already deſcrib'd are all to 
be uſed; where only a Part, there Part of the Re- 
medies. i is ſufficient... We have in this Conſide- 
ration taken it at the very worſt ; and the Un- 

| dertaker ſees all he can have to do in order to 
carry off the accidental Load of Water, to drain 
away. the in-bred Quantity, -and' to keep the 

Land dry, that he has thus recovered from its 
uſeleſs State: he is -happier where leſs of the 
Sources of the Miſchief. concur, that he may 
reap all che Advantages at leſs Expence. Pie 
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of raining fot Land | near great Rivers, 


FS 
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1 E e 5 Rivers near where? 
they run into the Sea, afford often a 
culiar, Kind, of Lands that require draining. 
Theſe, lie within, the Reach of Tides, which riſe” 
high. in ſuch Places, and being/-alſo-liable-r6/ 
the, Effects of Land Floods, no Grounds wWhat- 
_ are ſubject to receive ſo large ne 
of Water: but then none are fo eaſily freed 


- A 


4 9 


Theſe Lands lie owe he low War Mark, 
and below the high Water Mark; there are 
many of them along the Side of the THAuks, 
where at one Time they were waſte and neglect- 
ed, but at preſent are drain'd, and are very 
valuable. All large Rivers where the Tides run 
high, are border'd in many Places with ſuch 
Grounds: and beſide the Tide at its Times, 


they uſually receive Land Floods, and give 


them into the River by a Creek | 

Theſe Lands have by ſome been confounded 
with Salt Marſhes” (of which we ſhall ſpeak 
hereafter) but very improperly : they have great 


Advantages over them, in that they afford freſh 


Water which the Marſhes naturally want; and 
Shelter for the Cattle, in which they are uſually 


as deficient. They have often all the Requiſites 


for being excellent Land, and only ſtand in 
Need. of -being drain'd and defended from rolls 
Overflowings. 

Whoſoever ſhall have fuch-, a Piece of Fs 
in his Hands, and has the Prudence to intend 
rendering. it ſerviceable,” is freed from the La- 
bour and Expence of Drains, for the Creek 
form'd by the freſh Waters for themſelves, an- 
ſwers that Purpoſe. He is only to manage the 
Outlet of this rightly, and to defend it by a Bank. 

The firſt Work to be undertaken is, the 


Bank: this is to be carried all along the Edge of 
the Land to the River, only leaving the Open- 


ing of the Creek for the preſent; for ſhould 
that be block'd up, the Land would be drown' d 
by the freſh Waters, which would have no Paſ- 
ſage : and yet if it were left thus entirely open, 
the Tide forcing itſelf up at its Riſe, would over- 
flow the Lands as uſual, and burrow i its Channel 
deeper. 
- Therefore when the Bank is all 8 KP 
firm, the Creek is to be ſtop'd up at once by 
a Number of ſtout Workmen, with good Ma- 
terials, who are to make a very thick and ſtrong 
Head to it, only laying in three or four long 
Troughs of Wood, which are to reach quite 
through the Head into the freſh Water of the 
Creek, and to open into the River. Theſe 
Troughs are to be made each of four rough 
Planks, and are to be open at the End next the 
Creek; but at the End that comes to the River, 
they are to have each a Door that flaps to, 
when the River Water bears upon them, but 
that opening out- wards w—_ ow yore nl 
Land Shad 4 - 

When theſe Troughs are laid in, the Blink i is 
to be carried on over this Head, and all is done. 
The Doors, opening out- ward, give Way to the 


* 


Water of the Creek, which runs out freely all 
the Time the Tide is down „ and when that 


riſes, inſtead of forcing in, it only ſhuts the 
Doors of the Troughs. So that the whole In- 


| oonyenience. 18, that none of the freſh Water can 


run out, while the Tide is at this Height; but 


pe- the Troughe being proportion d properly, the 


Diſcharge during the Hours of lo Water is ſuf. 
| ficient... As the Doors of the Troughs keep out 
the Water there, the Banks keep it out from 
my Edge of the Field; b is at once 
cur'd from Inundation-. 5 8 ud Lrgt.n * 
"Ik is an Bren 1 in general the more 


ga bi 
- 


| Hom it or at ſo ſmall Expence. 
* _— | 


a in that the Lands thus 


recover d, are 
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for ine moll Part 3 doe belt Kind olg knonk for 4% Shelter for the Cattle Ait 206 ate to be fed 
Paſturage. Thete is forhe.Exj nce in che male: there, ad well as the Crop they afe to be fed 
ing of the Bank, but it is AIV. bept up and upon we ſhall bring: them to be equal or ſupe- 
the Troughs, if made of proper and Arm Stuff, rior ta any Paſture ee er and this 


will NOR . e eee ius 10 be dene wiel Certaint. 
| Bot e- firſt Thing, let che Undertaker of 


hook Þchor | theſe: Lands, when he has confider'd the Soutte 
EET "231 | | of their Misfortune, the Abundance of Salt 
a '© n 15 F. OY 1 i Kdt Water thrown ere examine their different 
e. I Condition; in at Degree they are liable to it; 
C2 th ordering of Sul 17 what Quantity ef building or banking will be 
Taz & great Quantity of Land in this King- needful to keep it out; and in what Reſpett 
| that comes under the Denomina- they are as to Shelter and Trees. 
tion of Salt Marſhes, and this is with Reaſon - | When this has been thoroughly confithrtd, 
parated from all other Land, being in its Na- tet him fet to work, remembering that hie has 
ture, Qualities, and Products different” from all | three great Articles to accompliſh, namely, the 
bende. The Sea Water is to be kept off from | Keeping off the Salt Water, the getting a Supply 
this, and that often at à conſiderable Expences | of freſn; and the giving dun Shelter Which 
but this is bot all that is required for the ren+ | Nature has denied. 
dering it uſeful according to its intrinſick | The Sea or River Tides are to be beg 40 by 
Worth. For this Reafon it were idle in this | Banks or Walls. When 'tis only the Water of 
Chapter to treat only of the Means of keep- | a River to which they lie expos'd, banking will 
ing it dry : the whole Method of managing or dv, but then it muſt be at a very great Ex- 
Fug it ſhall be laid down: pence : where tis the main Sea that beats upon 
A great deal of the Salt Marſh Land in Exo- them, Walls are the beſt Security, and thefe 
lup, is at pteſent turn'd to a very good Ac- | muſt be made of a vaſt Thickneſs to reſiſt the 
count. © But the greater Part even of that might Force and Weight of the Water; and of a 
8 be made to, yield à much larger Profit, and | great Height to defend the Lands from the 
ſome that is utterly neglected, becauſe Improve- higheſt Tides. * | 
ments of it are ſuppoſed impracticable, might | When Banks are uſed,” they are to be cau- 
be render'd of great Value to the Owner. We tiouſiy made in Form as well as Subſtance, and 
walt therefore begin from the Source here. We | ne Expence is to be ſpared in the giving them a 
mall enquire into the different Conditions of Sea due Body and Height; for if there be, all that i is 
Marſh Land,. and lay down not only the com. beſtow'd is often thrown away. 10 o come to 
mon Methods which are every where practis 4 Particulars: : when the main Sea i is to be fenced 
with Advantage, but make publick ſuch as are t n 88d. 8. pass 111. Ie 
culiar to certain Places, tho' they may be uſe- ipod! Chmpals, of Nat Sal Fri? 
Pe 2 . Land, let che Undertaker lay the Foundation of 
ful in all; and finally add, what Reafon ſbews | his Bank fifty Foot HET 
oad, and,carry it floping 
M OS Tics PINES * rlizad and tapering all the Way to the I. Top- The 
K the a 0H. Re by Height muſt be ten or twelve Foot, and he 


Salt Marſh Land, is a Land that lies low and 
| Thickneſs at the Top about three Foot. . It is 
flat, and is within the Reach of the Sea, or Salt 8 Ye LET of rnd: El 010 ad to na | 


Water, at the Mouth of Rivers. Hence 

it is liable to be e the Salt Water, and the Slope is to be princ Face 

and the Dirches are full of the ſame at all Sea next the Sea. This Part m i "be cover'd 

ſons of the Tear. evenly with Turf, like a Bank in a Garden; 
No we may 4a ſee, that Fog this Land | chat the Waves may. roll ealily agaioft it; not 

be erer Io good in irſelf, us che moſt part of it bearing againſt a Perpendicular with all their 


is very rieh, yet from this Condition of being Weight and Force, nor meeting with any Thing 


conticiually liable to Overfiowings of Salt Water, to 9p» interrupt, or ruffle them in their Courſe. 
it will be ſoaked too much: it will yield or keep | Let any one obſerve. the waſhing of the Sea 
no freſh Water for the Uſe of Cattle: no Trees Water upon ſuch a Slope, and upon a common 
or Shrubs will grew / well upon it; ſo that there Shore, which is rough as Nature leaves it, and 
will want Shelter -and its Produce, whatſoeyer, be will ſoon. fee the Reaſon of this Advice. The 
: will be liable to be cut off by the nipping Wine Waves bave fifty Times the Force againſt the 
of the Spring, becauſe ir is epd to them, a Ground where they are ſtopt, and broken, that 
Bob to the Sea Bree which are yet ſore deſttuBtive 195 have when they roll. up 2 and ſmooth- 
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| than they. 2 IMS —_ 
; By this . 58 how thang Difadvat While the, Face "f ahis Slope. « is, poouy > they 
= tages this Land lies under, beſides: thoſe of that | always run up in that Manner, and the Bank is 


before menition'd': but Mill its natural Richneſs | ſecure ; but wheneyer there, is the Mlighteſt 
makes it worth/tkitig Care off. The Work muſt Breach in the Turf, the Waves tear and en- 
be mops, und che Eüpence greater than that large it in = ſyrprizing Manner. This may in- 
which needful on the other, Ir e Aruct the Owner to have dhe Bottom of the 
Ser ay well by its Fertility. | Banks: carefully look'd to from time to tine, 


1 The two gest Lnconvdtiehtes ae Sik | that the Turf in kept font, A ſmall Expence 
1 ö -will :anfver this, for tis only rwo or *three Petr 


Marſh Land, are theſe, the Overflowinps df the 

Salt Water andthe Warit of fret. /' Tha way at the, Bottom chat is liable to Miſchief; this 

F Tides riſing but 1 2 * »/ xn Fodr 7 
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mheltering che Cattle, and defending the Au 


Lord Perks; of TroxnDon in Essxx, gave 


Wonder? it does in theſe Places. Tis raiſed for 


„ r 
* 
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Bank in their —— ce 


Height being made for preſerving againſt thoſe | 40 
extraordinary Tides, ' which happen once 0 
Year or do, or at greater Diſtances of Time. 

Where Stone is to be had conVniently, Walls 
are an excellent Fence againſt theſe Sas. Their 

1 muſt be nearly the ſame with that of 

hit Banks; and they anſwer 'to- ne deen 
Expence by being very durable. 

The Name of a fifty Foet Bank may Fright 


| one who is not accuſtom'd to this Kind of Work, 


but it does not come to ſo much as might at firſt 
Sight be imagin'd. Tis of this Thickneſs only 
at che Foundation, and tis to be made, at the 


common Price of Labour, for an Expence that a 
few Vears of the Profit by the Land repays. 


Tis here ſet at the higheſt: where the Sea 


ben leſs Power, a ſmaller Expence will ſerve, but 


at the moſt that can be needful, tis nn 


worth the Charge. 
When the Land is * defend from the. 


Oxerflowings of the Salt Water, it will be found 


in a Condition to bear excellent Paſturage ; and 


the next Conſideration is to find freſh Water. 
For this Purpoſe let the Undertaker look out 


for a convenient Part of the Land, and there 
fink a large Pond. Let this be well lin'd at the 


Bottom and Sides with a tough Clay, and left to 
receive the Rains. It will hold theſe, and ſup- 


ply a large Number of Cattle. 
When the Recovery of this Salt Marſh band 


Is: carried thus far, the next Deficience is to 


be confider'd; that is, the Want of Fences: 
whether theſe are wanted in the. common and 
literal Senſe of the Term, of ſeparating one 
Piece of Land from another, or not, they are 
fure to be needed doubly here, to what they are 
on any other Lands, in the farther Occaſion of 


from the Winds. 

We have ſeen the Land from a Salt Water 
Marſh, reduced to be dry, and to bear good Pa- 
bong: and we have ſupplied it with freſh Wa- 

: but we ſhall find the Cattle miſerable for 
9255 of Shelter, and the Graſs will often be ſeen 
cut off at the Tops in Spring by the Sea Breezes, 


as if it had been mow'd. To prevent this, the by theſe Means may all the Salt Marſh Land at 


fGrſt Attempt is to be by Plantations of Trees 
and Hedges. Ditches alone will ſerve for Fences, 
and the Separation of Grounds in thoſe Places, | 
but theſe are wanted for the other Purpoſes. 

"If one Kind of Tree or Shrub will not thrive 
upon the Ground, let the Undertaker try ano- 
cher, and ſo on till he has gone the Round of all 
that can be uſeful. It muſt be confeſs'd, there 
are ſome Salt Marſhes on which none of the 
common Trees will thrive 3 but even here there 
are uncommon ones to be called in. The late 


5 — 


Slips of a particular Shrub, called the Sallow | 
Thorn, or Sea Buckthorn, to an Oyner of forns | 
Marfh Land, whereon no other Hedg would 
grow, and it fucceets * to this Day very Vell. 
This is not the Strub one would chuſe prefer; 
ably to others for a Hedge; but where "others 
will not thrive, tis valuable. 

The Native Place of this Sea Buckthorn, as 8 
its Name expreſſes,” is by the Sea, ſo that no 


| 


— wet # * Warte Guede and 
40 be had cheap enough; fo that a Fence is 


eaſily ruis d with it. When other Things have 


| fail*d; Prudence recommends the Trial of this ; 
and though not ut this Time commonly known, 
he will be of real Service to his Country, who 
contributes to make it ſo; and to thew by Ex- 


ample, the Truth of what we have propoſed. 


If this Shrub cannot be had; or if the Place 
be ſuch that this will not grow, it will not 
be neceſſary altogether to give up the Trial. 
Shelter is as needful as even the keeping the 
Ground dry, and orher Means mor be at- 
tempted. i 
The Undertaker is by this Time e 
with the Nature of banking. He bas had it 


done in great Strength, and conſequently 0 a 


large Expence on the Edges of his Land; 

him order it to be repeated in a Nighter "Hy 

ner, and at a ſmaller Expence in the Middle. 
A Bank will at any Time anſwer the Purpoſe 


of Shelter and Defence, both to the Crop and the 


Cattle, as well as a Hedge ; though it does not 
anſwer all its other Purpoſes. hath 

It will be convenient for this Uſe to "raiſe 
a Couple of Banks in ftrait Lines along and a- 
croſs the Land, or in any other Direction where 
the Courſe of the Breezes renders ſuch a Varia- 
tion neceſſary. Theſe may be ſix Foot high, 
and juſt of a Thickneſs to ſecure them from Ac- 
cidents. They will break the Force of the trurt- 
ful Winds, themſelves ; but that is not all their 
Uſe, for they may be planted with Trees and 


Shrubs, which will grow upon them, though 


they would not upon the Flat; and thus all the 


neceſſary Uſes of Defence and Shelter hu be 
anſwer d. 


Proper Care muſt be taken, 20 the Trees and 


| Shrubs ſet on them are ſuch as will ſtand the | 


Sea Breezes beſt ; and thus there will be the 
Ground Work of a fine Plantation, uſeful and 


profitable for many Purpoſes, and on many Oc- 


caſions; in the ſame Act that gives the Cattle 
and the Crop their firſt Shelter. 


In this ſmall Compaſs lies all that is needful t to 
'be done in the Ordering of Salt Marſh Land; and 


this Time taken i in thro? the Kingdom, be render'd 
| of double Value to the Owner; and great Quan- 
tities that yet lie neglected, may on the ſame 
Principles be attempted with a Certainty of Suc- 
ceſs. © This will be adding even to the Extent of 


our Iſtand. N 0 e are 15 Ne e to it 
as thole gain 


Ca 44S? 


| ing? Poſſeon to their Families who. recover * 
This may be ſaid with the greateſt Truth, that 
| upon a careful Examination of the ſeveral Lands 


this Kind, that have been, and that might be 
added to our Mand,- a K. deal 3; 1 recayer'd 
from the Sea, thck. lay mpch more: deſperate, 
than many Thoufands of Acres that are, at, this 
Time utterly | Mb 1699S OF ff 


1 kim who has Spitir for doch an; Under- 


eiking confider this. Let him obſerve the Situa- \ | 
and che waſte 


tion of the recover d Salt Marſhes, 


overfiowed Land of the ſame Kind, and he will 
ſes 


' 


nnn 4 * . * 
* 


— 
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8 * d Diſpute © | Aber the Matter af it i=-rocbe ain upon ache 


pence. has been beſtow d apon the former; than | 
is or can be needful on the latter. He will kind 
that thoſe Lands ſo reeoverd at 4 gteitet Ex. 
pence, have repaid- it long fince 3: and continue, 
and will, comnye for ever a very valuable Pof- 
: What. can therefore be ſo plain, as that 
theſe chers muſt F en * op N N 
Price upon, ound? of vs | 
2 HheM Salt arch, Land — Hare Oe d 
and preſe ry'd in its uſeful State, exceeds all 
others whaſaever for Paſturage. It fattens Cat- 
tle ſooner chan any; and they are ſafe from the 
Rot, and many other deſtructive Diſorders com- 
mon in other Paſtures, while they feed on it. 
One Improvement there is of theſe Lands, which 
"though practis'd in ſome Places, is far from be- 
_ing univerſal, though founded on. the Principles 
of Reaſon and Knowledge. This is the letting 
in the Sea Water upon them at proper Times, 
and in due Quantity. 8 
1 Advantages, of drowning Meadow Lands 
2 freſh Water, are ſufficiently . known: this 
"anſwers that Purpoſe, but not that only. We 
haye. ſeen already, that Salt i is an excellent Ma- 
nute in ſmall Quantities, though it be deſtruc- 
tive to all V egetables of the Earth in too great 
"Abundance: "Why. ſhould we not therefore allow 


xe 


2006 


N tt 


it in moderate Quantity to theſe Lands, when 


we haye it ſo. cafily, and fo happily in our 
Power, by the giving them a proper ſoaking we 
Sea 15355 
Lis We hom. they owe "their canicylap Advan- 
tages over all other, Paſture Grounds, to the 
Effects of the Salt Water, why then will we not 
give it them i in a due Proportion, after we have 
banked it out in thoſe over Quantities, in which 
it deſtroy' d the Land. Tis very. certain, that 
10 a due Proportion Sea Water will add to the 
Fertility of theſe Lands; and it is eaſy i in the 
Ordering of their Banks and Fences, to provide 
for the letting it in at a proper Seaſon, and in 
due Quanritics. This I would have every one 
"who is concern'd in Salt Marſhes , conſider, and 
needs not doubt but he will by a prudent 
and careful Obſeryance of it, improve his Grounds 
"above all thoſe of his Neighbours. _ 
— = upon the Sea Coaſt that the largeſt Ad. 
vantages are to be made by taking in Land for 
| theſe Purpoſes ; ; and this is practicable with the 
greateſt Certainty, and at the ſmalleſt Expence. 
Where the Owze is firm, and bears a tolerable. 
Shew of Grafs when the Tide is out, here the 
Expence is eaſier, and the ee more cer- 
Fain. » 
They have in many Places hea in. the FW 


| * "tis ſoft, and cover d at low Water with 


Sea Weeds. This will come dearer, and be 
ſupject to more Diſadvantages: it is therefore 
certain and plain, that the other may be done 


more to the Profit of the Undertaker, in Plates 


| here Nature favours the A 


When any one ſhall determine apon this Work 


| ol recovering new Land from the Sea, he is to 


conſider the Nature and Subſtance of the Owze, 
| according to the Characters Juſt given of Firm- | 
_ neſs, or Softneſs ; and to” conduct and carry o 


tis Work accordingly: for in one Caſe the Bank 


3 of the'Owze wel and in the 0. 
14 & * « * 4 * 
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Land beyond where the Bank is to be rais'd; 


The firm Owze may be taken up, and rais'd 
directly into a Bank of due Height and Propor- 
tion, for it will dry and grow ſolid in the work- 


ſcanher be wrought into a Bank, or if it could, 
would not have Strength to * nn che 
Force of the Water. 

There is alſo another great a Renn aby: . 
Bank may be made of the hard Owze, and 
the Earth dug from under it, . Whereas it cannot, 
nor muſt, of the ſoft; and this is the diffe- 


rent Effect the Sea will take upon à Hole being 


open'd in one and in the other Kind. When u 
. Hole is made, though ever ſo large, in the hard 
Owze, the Sea can take no hold upon its 
Edges, ſo that it does not increaſe in Bigneſs; 
and as the Ground is firm underneath, it cannot 
burrow deeper. As this is the Caſe, the Hole 
is by Degrees filed up by the Sand and Refuſe 
waſh'd into it by the Water; and fometimes tlie 
Place is render'd level, as if there man. been 
any Thing done the reed. 
On the contrary, when a Hole is hues dug in 
the ſoft and muddy Owze, it enlarges WY 
nually by the Action of the Water; and if it 
haye been carry d to any Depth, burrows under- 
neath a great Way. Therefore if any illi con- 
triving Undertaker ſhould go to work upon a 
wet and muddy Owze, digging from before the 
Bank, what he employ'd in raiſing it, he would 
not only find it very difficult to get à Bank 
rais d of ſo bad Materials; and would Perceive 
it to be very bad when made, but the Sea conti- 


of which that Matter was taken, would by De- 
grees undermine the Bank, and all the Labour 


employ'd ſo unſkiltully, thrown away. 7 Fi: 
This ſoft Owze may be taken in, and has 


which the Bank is made being dug within: and 
if this be the Caſe, as is ſeen by Experience, 
to how much greater og oe The ur 
always anſwer. 


nearly, ſhrinking if at all, very little; whereas 
the other will often ſink two Foot or more in 


drying. | 
The ſoft or F Owze is found by Expe- 


other Lands than the firm; but that is no Ob- 
jection to what is juſt aſſerted, and what Expe- 
rience confirms of the. greater Fertility of the 


Manures in its proper Place, that many Things 
ſerve excellently for the giving Richneſs to a 


N » , . 
8 * * a 8 r 
- 
** - » 


themſelves. &, 


arid' this males a great Difference: ag 2 Ae : 


nuing to burrow deeper and deeper in the Hole out 
would be loft, and the Expence' that had been 
been, very often to great Profit; the Earth of 

The Land thus wider hers A is a frm 
Owze, is always better and richer than where it 
has been wet and muddy; and produces à better 


and more wholeſome Paſturage: and in this Caſe 
it retains its former Level, either entirely or very 


rience, to be a better and richer Manure for 


dry; for we have ſeen in the Conſideration of 


Soil, which will 15 afford ame to 5 
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„KA N. 
Hedges. 
ANY Things have been ray faid, oc- 
M caſionally, of Hedges, reſpecting their ſe- 


veral Advantages in Incloſure, and the Benefits 
which both the Herbage and the Cattle receive 


from them, in a ſecondary Way, by their De- 


fence and Shelter: we now come to the more 
immediate and full Conſideration of them. 
No Article whatſoever, in the Huſbandman's 
whole Concern, is of more Importance to him 
than that of Hedges: they are the firſt Object 
that naturally ſhould ſtrike his Imagination, as 


they are the Defence and Guard of all the reſt. 


We have ſeen how much incloſed Land is pre- 
ferable to ſuch as lies open; and as this Ad- 
vantage is originally owing to Hedges, it will 
be the greater or the leſs, as they are better or 
worſe managed. 

In all. incloſed Lands the Farmer muſt keep 
up a good Fence, if he expect to reap the Fruit 
of his Labours. For it is by this that his Crops 
are ſecur'd from external Injuries. *Tis evident 


therefore, that the better and the more perfectly 
the Fence is kept in Repair, the greater will be 


his Security of his Profits: and we may add, that 


the Conſequences of one little Defe& may do him 


more Injury, by letting in Cattle upon his Crop, 
than would have been the Coſt of a moſt perfect 
and thorough Repair. | 


As Hedges are the general Fence, it becomes 


the practical Huſbandman to beſtow his greateſt 


Care and Thought upon them; a great deal may 
be ſaved or loſt by a proper or improper Ma- 
nagement of them: and in order to make the 
greateſt Advantage of them, he muſt do ſome- 
thing more than follow the common Tract of 
others: for there is no Part of their Buſineſs in 
which the Farmers of Evox ann are generally 
more deficient. 

There are many Shrubs of which Helges may 
be made, but there is one Kind almoſt univerſal, 


that is, the white Thorn. For one Hedge of 


any other Kind one ſees a thouſand of this. 
And there is Reaſon for the Preference; for none 


ſucceeds ſo well, or anſwers the Farmer's Purpoſe 


ſo perfectly, where the Soil will ſuit with it, which 


it does throughout moſt Parts of Exer aun, 
without Exception. 


In ſuch Places as this W ud Shrub will 
not agree with, the Holly, black Thorn, Elder, 


Furze, and ſeveral others, to be mentioned here- 
after, are to be called in; but the common Me- 
thod is with this. When the Hedge is made 
with white Thorn, the careful Huſbandman will | 


not think it finiſhed when he has ſe that alone 

he will plant in it, at proper Diſtances; Timber 
or Fruit Trees, and they will riſe to a confider- 
able Profit; but this, like all His other Atvan. 
tages, will be proportioned to the Care he em- 


ploys, and to his rr to the Rules lid 


Wann WES ble 
As to Timber Trees, he 1 is not to plant 
at random, for one Kind ſuits one Soil, and an- 


Ne to. 


ö 
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be very valuable to him if ir WY Ae manag'd. 
In the firſt Book of this Work, where Soils are 
named, there are general Obſervations laid down 


| of the Trees with which they ſeverally agree beſt : 


but as the ſucceſsful Growth of theſe depends 


| upon the Depth, as well as the Nature of the 


Soil; and on many other Accidents, it will be 
proper for him who is about to plant an Hedge, 
to begin with obſerving what Trees flouriſh bet 
in the Hedges of his Neighbours ; ; for thoſe it 
will be his beſt Practice to plant in his own. 

The Ath about BR Aro in NORTHAMPTON - 
SHIRE; not only thrives better than elſewhere z 
but it thrives better than any other Kind of 
Tree in that Place: and the Huſbandman will 
have three Times the Profit from that he can ex- 
pect from any other, when he falls upon a Sol 
that ſuits it in that Degree. 

He is in the ſame Manner to ſtudy and ob- 
ſerve the reſt, taking for his Hedge ſuch as he 
ſees thrive moſt freely on the Soil: for there is 
more Profit in the meaneſt Tree, where it thrives, 
than in the beſt Kind, when it is ſtarved. 

In ſome Places it is a Cuſtom to plant Fruit 
Trees in the Hedges, and they thrive as well as 
in Orchards: Elſewhere it may be proper to plant 
Crabs, and Pear- ſtocks, for the Uſe of the Or- 
chard, in grafting Apples and Pears. Even the 
white Thorn itſelf, is not without its Uſe beſide 
that in the Fence; for its Root, when of a cer- 
tain Age, is knotted and veined in a moſt beauti- 
ful Manner, and ſerves the Cabinet- makers for 
many of their elegant Works. This is a Thing 


mentioned in all the old Books upon theſe Sub- 


jects, yet ſo little Advantage is made among us, 
of what has been written for that Purpoſe, that 
every body has wonder'd what the SrILToN Ca- 
binet- maker made his Tea Cheſts and other Works 
with, when his only Wood was the white Thorn 
Root. He had the Secret, as it was call'd, many 


Years to himſelf, but at this Time it is common 


in Lowpox. | 

The Huſbandman being thus far advis'd, as 
to the planting of uſeful Trees in his Hedges, 
we ſhall return to the Subject itſelf; and as the 
white Thorn Hedge is the moſt univerſal, it will 
be proper to begin with "Fs pence of the 
others afterwards. 


CHAP. XI. 


| of raijng the Qnickſets for a White Eu 
| . ; 


As his is 2 very. dente Article to * 
Huſbandman, we ſhall take it from the 


Beginning, ſetting out with his preparing his Sets 
before we advance to his planting them in his 


Hedge. In order therefore to accompliſh. the 


| Taſk, we ſhall begin ſometime before he intends 


making his Hedge; for by thus preparing, in 


| Time, he will have all in perfe& Readineſs; and 


fave the Expence cf. n NI he e 
for himſelf. 


Now as he will v = in * a e 


any | | Quantity of white Thorn Plants, or Sets, let him 


| prepare for.th anner. e 
| mu; not is there any one that thay not | 8 ih Fn ee an 


Choice of a ſquare Piece of Ground, any waſte 
„ Corner 


f ö "i 
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the common Haws, gather'd the Autumn before, 


Condition; ,we 


in its Directions. O Ag. 55 $113 Hie £924 


as. ſhall, be directed in the following Chapter; 
of, the Ground, and carefully drawn, that their 
Roots be not injur'd. 

fell their Underwood; and the young Sets are 


Wood, or taking up any particular Piece of 
| Ground. 


che Seed being a tedious Method of obtaining 
them. But the Sets are always faireſt and beſt 
from Seed. 
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Corner will do; and, to chuſe, 1. Möudd be gpoh | 
a poor and dry Soil”. This he ds to uſe as his 
Nurſery. It muſt be within a good:Fence, that 
Cattle cannot get into it; but there ſequires no 
other Care, except 9 it ſtand defended Mn 
the North and Weſt: t das cbohivoig.: 
In NovzusxER let this be plowed up. and A 
pared for the Seeds, and early in the ſucceeding 
Spring let them be ſown; the Ground having 
been well weeded during the Winter. The Man- 
ner of ſowing them is this. 

Let Furrows of five Inches deep * ariade; at 
two Foot diſtance, and in theſe ſow the Seeds of 


and kept dry during the Winter. When the 
Seeds are evenly ſprinkled in, cover them with a 
Rake; and then leave them to the Time of their 
ſhooting, which is not till the ſecond Year. 

As ſoon as they appear above the Ground, 
weed them carefully between the Rows, and im- 
mediately after give the Ground a good water- 
ing. And repeat this weeding and watering at 
Times, as ſhall be found neceſſary, till the young 
Plants are got up to a tolerable Height, and their 
Stems at the Bottom are about as thick as a 
Man's Thumb. 

That is the. Size — they are fitteſt for 
Uk... They are to be left ſtanding in this Nür- 
ſery till the Bank is prepared for their Reception, 


id. they are then to be cut off, within five Inches 


Inſtead of a Nurſery ſome ſow the Seeds 75 the 
Haws in, their. Coppices, the Year before they 


thus got ready for Uſe without damaging the 


Same alſo confer ** their Sets from Plants, 


„„ of. bale. Marhade the Hadhaade: 
man chuſes, let him take Care to be provided 
BBY. 2 ſufficient Quantity of Sets, of a proper 


ie, againſt the Time when he ſhall want ent 
e the Works 4 t 


5 0 1 A 1. A* = 
2 05 the. making the Hodge.” 


4 i HE Huſbandrqan having .chus furniſhed 
1 himſelf with a; ſufficient Quantity of Sets 
ready for his Purpoſe, is to take a View. of the 
Ground, and examine its Soil and Situation, that 
he may know 3 in what Manger 9, ff. about his 
Work. ulli 1 19 8312 100 
in ſome Places » Quickſer Hedge alone is ſuf⸗ 
ficient, for the Purpoſe; in others a Ditch is ne; 
ceſſary: 1 Wt much the. moſt, general | 

therefore 3 at once upon 
the Conſideration of this Kind; the Management 
of the other being, in a Manger, included wich - 


2 ©! 


oc firſt Thing to be done is to mark pup the 


Courſe of e e 1 Lo | 
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backice Foot wide at the Top, and its Depth is 
the, ewo Foot. Some dig the Sides perpendi- 
gular, but that is liable to many Inconveniences ; 
fen the Rains will waſh in à great deal of Dirt 
from the Edges; a great deal more will be thrown 
in by the Cattles trampling about it; and they 
gan walk and turn about conveniently in it; ſo 
that they will be continually in the Ditch, anfl 
cropping the young Shoots of the Quick. 
To prevent this, the Cuſtom of making the 
Sides ſloping, and the Bottom narrow, was in- 
vented, and it is preferable to the other Method 
on all Accounts. It is beſt to allow but a Foot 
breadth at the Bottom of the Ditch, when it is a 
Yard wide at the Top. This will give ſuch a. 
Slant to each Side that the Edges will not ſo 
eaſily break in; and will cramp the Legs of the 
Cattle ſo, that as they can neither walk eaſily, 
nor turn about in the Ditch, they will not Set 
that Habit of going into it. j 

The Breadth and Depth eden 
are, in general, ſufficient for the Ditch in a com- 
mon Incloſure; but where, from any particular 
Circumſtances, it is judged convenient to make 
it larger, it muſt be carried on in the ſame Ero 
portions. 

When the Breadth of the Ditch i 18 thus 8 
out, let the Labourer be ſet to dig; and that he 
may prepare the Bank properly for the Quick 
that is to be ſet on it, let him lay the Turf re- 
gularly, with the graſſy Side downwards, upon 
that Side of the Ditch on which the e is to 
be raiſed. 5 

Upon this Turf, than 3 — 8 
let him ſpread the beſt of the Mould; and have- 
ing thus prepared a Bed for che Quick, let the 
firſt Row of it be brought in and lad. 

Let the Sets be well choſen, let them be frraie, 
ſmooth, even-growing Shoots, and well ef 
and let them be brought freſh taken up. The 
Huſbandman ſhould have his Eye upon every 
Article of this Account, for his Sueceſs will de- 
pend upon his Regard to the ſmalleſt Particulars! 
The Beauty of his Fence will be altogether ow: 


| ing to the Choice of the Shoots, and their Growth 


will alſo, in a great Meaſure, depend: on the 
planting. () 

The Bank being 1 15 e and the 
Quick ready, let it be laid carefully in. The Sets 
muſt be laid on this Bed, at a Foot diſtance; 
and with the End inclining a little upwards. 
This is the Method of planting the Hawthorn, 
or Quickſets; but this is not all that is to be 
done: The Fruit, or Timber Trees, are to be 
at the ſame Time with the Quick, elſe it 
W ll make a Diſturbance, . | 

Let. the, Courſe of the Bank be mad. and 
at every thirty Foot make a Mark. At each of 
theſe Marks plant a thriying· young Tree of Oak, 
Aſh,. Elm, or. whateyer Kind is found to ſucceed 
beſt in the neighbouring Soil; or of ſuch Fruit 


Trees as will agree with it, b e de fer it 


upright. and ſteady... HH 1: 26d 5 + 

One Row of Quickſets. halle thus laid, let 
them be cover d well with ſome mare of the baſk 
Mould ; and upon this let there be laid a Covers 
ing of Turf, turn'd Bottom upwards, and laid 
eyen, and. in a workman- like Manner. 
Upon ah another N of 
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the beſt of the Mogld,: to 1. a Bed for a Ginad 
Row of Quick. This Bed is to be in the whole 
a Foot thick over the firſt Row /; and when the 
Bank is well rais'd to this Height, another 
Parcel of Sets are to be brought freſh, ſtrait, 
and well rooted as before directed Theſe are 
to be laid in the ſame Manner as the firſt, with 
the Ends inclining à little upwards, and placed 


at a Foot Diſtance one from the other; each be- 
ing laid in the Middle of the Space that is be- 


tween every two of the firſt Row. 

When theſe are carefully laid, they 1 5 be 
cover d with more good Mould, three or four 
Inches thick, and then the Soil that is dug out 
of the Bottom of the Ditch, is to be laid over 
this Earth, and the Bank finiſhed with it. 

„The Ditch is now dug, and the Earth thrown 


up is all employ'd, the Quickſets and young 


Trees are planted, and the Bank is made. The 
Hedge and Ditch therefore are finiſh'd, and 
chere requires nothing more to be done, but to 
ſecure them from Injuries. 


The very Form of the Ditch has been ſo con- 
triv'd, as to defend the young Quick from being 
eaten up while ſhooting, but there requires more 
than this to be done for its Preſervation : it muſt 
be defended from the trampling of Cattle, and 
in ſome Degree ſhaded from the Sun. Though 
the Cattle would not come into the Ditch to eat 
it up, they would climb over ſuch a Bank as 
this; and deſtroy all the Work; and the full 
ſcorching Sun upon the young Sets, would be 
too powerful without ſome Shade. 

For the Defence and Shelter of theſe Sets, a 
dead Hedge is to be made at the Top of the 
Bank. This is a Hedge of dead Wood faſten'd 
by dead Stakes, Which being well wrought to- 
gether, wilt ſtand very ſecurely, till the Quick 


is of ſuch a Height and Strength, as to need 


no Defence upon its own Fan and to be a 
ſufficient Incloſure to the Land. 

Fer the dead Hedge a proper Quantity of 
Buſſi Wood is to be provided, and a proportion- 


able Number of Stakes. Theſe are the better 


the ſounder Wood they are made of; and there- 


fore none is better than Oak for the Purpoſe. 


If Oak cannot conveniently be had, Sallow will 
anſwer the Purpoſe very well; for this, though 
a light Wood, is firm and durable; and is 


all other Wood, the Oak alone excepted. 

The Materials being thus prepared, the Stakes 
are to be firſt driven into the Ground: they are 

to be of ſuch a Length, that they may be thruſt 
quite through the Bank into the firm Earth be- 
low, and enough. remain above for the Service 
of the Hedger ; if they do not penetrate four ot 


five Inches into tlie Soil under the Bottom of che 


Bank, the' whole 1 VR fand but an ill 


Chance. og 1311 | 04 4 it 7100 | 


': Theſe Stakes muſt be Uther is at tand Fbot 
and a half Diſtance, and the Workman ought 
to ſee that each ſtands firm and faſt. Then let 
hiem begin the Hedge. He mult lay the ſmall 
Buſhes at the Bottom in ſuch 2 Manner, that 


they may cover the Quick when it firſt hots, 


and be a Defence to it againſt the Bitivgs-of Cat- 
de, en chance to get down into dhe Dich. 
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This is hs Grit AY - aides this * ng Buſhes 


are to be laid in, and the longeſt of all at Top 


Ig them in between the Stakes. 


When the Hedge is thus carry'd to its fs | 


Height, let a Parcel of long and ſlender Poles 
be provided, and the Tops of the Stakes bound 
in with them on each Side; this is what is called 
in the Country Phraſe, eddering a Hedge: ang 
this finiſhes the Work, 

But in order for more full Security, as the 
Stakes may have been moved-in the making up 
of the Hedge, the prudent Huſbandman will ſee 
them all well driven again. A few Inches more 
in Depth gives them now a great Strength, and 
the Hedge is thus ſecur'd againſt all Accidents, 
and wy ſtand with Eaſe the full Time it is 
wanted, 


CHAP. XIIL 
of the Seaſons for planting Quickſets, and 
p the Choice of the Kinds. 


HE Huſbandman has Gen in the pre- 
ceeding Chapter, the compleat and exact 
Method of making a Quickſet Hedge: we ſhall 
now lay before him ſeveral Particulars relating 


to the Time for his making, and repairing his 


Work; the Choice of his Seeds; and other ſuch 
Particulars; which, although ſome of them may 
appear leſs important, are all worth his ſerious 
Conſideration. 

There are two Seaſons i in the Year for plant- 


ing a Quickſet Hedge, and only two, for it will 


not ſucceed in any others. Theſe are early iu in 
Spring or late in the Autumn. 

For the Spring planting, the laſt Week in 
FeBrUARY, and the firſt in Marcy are the 


beſt; for the Autumn, the whole Month © of 


OcToster, and the firſt and ſecond Week in 
NoveMBER : a Quickſet planted at either of 
theſe Seaſons will grow, but by what T have 
ſeen from frequent Experience, I prefer the 
Spring Plantation. I have always made my 
own: Banks for Quick in the firſt or ſecond 
Week in Maxcn,” and advis'd the fame” to my 


Friends, and I may boaſt, that no Perſon what - 


ſoever has planted Quick with more Succeſs. 
found by Experience, which is the only Thing 


to be rely d upon on theſe Occaſions, to exceed | 


Two or three Times in my Life, J have wry'd 


the Practice ſo ſtrongly recommended by ſome, 


of laying in three Rows of Quick into the 


Bank inſtead of two, but I pave never found it 


ſucceed ſo well. They require that the Ban 
ſnould be of an unſeemly Height, to keep them 


at a due Diſtance : m if ors hey not CIOS, chey | 


rr one another. 

The Roots of white Thorn Py 4 great 
Way, as I have ſeen by repeated Experiments; 
but a great deal of the Nouriſhment is for the 
firſt three or four Years taken u up near the Siem, 


and in this Caſe the three Rows blend their 


Roots: together, and deſtroy the Growth of each 
other. Of this' T am certain; more Wööd will 
be produced in the fix' firſt Years fröm K0 Rows, 
than from three. ans & AV . 20 
In Places where the young Quick will be too 
much expoſed to Cattle, there uſt" be a dead 
1 en the Eüge of dhe Bit n * Will a3 on 
- | the 
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the Top of the Back. This ls ah EET my 


the Quick Leave to ſpring without Moleſta- 
tion; and the Succeſs is Wit 8 as vell 
gs greater. 


When the Quickſet Hedge is to be made | 


without 4 Ditch or Bank; the Plants ate to be 
diſpoſed. in a different Manner from that uſed 


in the common Way of working. They are to | 


be fet nearly upright in two ſtrait Rows by Line, 
and about a Foot Diſtance one from another. 

They will thrive this Way very well; but ſhould 
be fenced with a high dead Hedge on both 
Sides, for they are more expoſed to Miſchief, of 
* Kind, than the others. . 

- Moſt Soils and Situations will bear the Haw- 
rs and whenever it will thrive tolerably, it 
is preferable to any other Shrub by way of 
Fence. Where there is too much wet, or where 
the Soil is perfect Sand, it does not ſucceed; but 
for theſe Places other Shrubs will be 6 in 
the ſucceeding Chapters. 

If the careful Huſbandman will look into the 
Hedges, he will ſee there is a manifeſt Differ- 
ence among the Hawthorn Shrubs; ſome having 
more ſome fewer Branches; and ſome much 
larger Leaves than others. As I have adviſed 
him to have a little Nurſery for the raiſing his 
Sets, I ſhall here add a very material Piece of 
Advice, though little regarded in general; that 
is, that he gather the Haws for Seed himſelf, 
and that he take a particular Notice from what 
Shrub he gathers them. 

He vill find that the 38 with ſmalleſt 
Leaves have the moſt Branches, and the great- 
eſt Number of Thorns. Theſe therefore will be 
fure' to make the beſt Fence : and I have ob- 
ſerv'd, that they are the ſturdieft, and 1 lia- 
ble | to Accidents while young. 

Let him gather his Haws Sd 
ripe n'd, from one of theſe ſmall leayed buſhy 
Shrubs, the ſmaller leav d and more buſhy, the 
better; for the Sets will follow the Nature of 
the Parent Tree, or improve upon it; eſpecially 
as I have directed the Nurſery for the raifing 
them to be upon a poor Piece of Ground: for 
Richneſs i in the. Soil tends to throw-the Nouriſh- 
ment in all Shrubs into the Leaves, and, not into 

the woody Part. 

Ode Reaſon therefore of having the Nurſery 
585 a bad Piece of Ground is, that from the 
Seeds of a buſny ſmall. leay'd Hawthorn, the 
Sets may continue of that Kind; but there is 
another much more material, which is, that on 
this Circumſtance depends in a great Meaſure 
their thriving in the Hedge, For this is a cer- 
tain Rule, that young Trees when they are 
taken out of a rich Soil, and planted in one that 
Is poor, never tbrive well: and on the contrary, 
ſuch as are tranſplanted out of a. poorer” Soil 
into a richer, grow: -ſurprizingly. Now the 
Banks on which Quickſets- are planted for 
Hedges, rarely are of an over-rich Soil ; ſo that 
the Way iw have the Sets, thrive, is to raiſe them 
in one that is yet poorer. . $15 2: 

"this Vocrnefs of the Boil 8 e moss 
necdful, in order to raiſe the buſhy Hawthorn 
from its Seed. without Failure, becauſe this is 
os Got Kid of Hawthorn, but only what 
"1 
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pence,” but it keeps the Work ſecure, and gives oe 


the Curious call a wee A that if the Seeds 
of this be ſown in a mellow rich Land, they 
will produce a ſtragling, looſe, and large feav'd 
Shrub, as 1 have ſeen by Experience; 


„ 14” 4 a 
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C HAP. XIV. 
Of keeping the Hedge in order. 1 
HE Method has been now laid down, not 


it in the moſt profitable Manner, in reſpect of 
every Article in that Concern. We will ſup- 
poſe it now made; and proceed to the neceſfary 
Care of it under its natural and accidental Da- 
inge, 

The next Spring after the laying of the Quick, 
let the Farmer go over the whole Bank with a 
careful Eye. Firſt examining the dry Hedge 
at Top, whether it be firm in every- Part, If 
he find it looſe any where, let this be reme- 
died by driving a new Stake, or faſtening the 
old ones: and if any other Deficiency appear, let 
him ſee it repair'd in the ſame Manner. A very 
ſmall Expence will do this the firſt Year, where- 
as it might be ten- fold the next: and the going 
over it at the End of one Tear in this careful 
Manner, vill often ſecure it for its Time. 

When he has rectified what was amiſs i in this, 
let him view deliberately and ſeparately, the 
Quickſets. Some of theſe, in Spite of all his 
poſſible Care, will fail; ſo that he will on this 
Examination find fome dead, and others in a 
declining Way. He muſt now ſee freſh Sets 
put in the Place of the dead ones; and trim up 
the others with due Care. 


Trees in the Hedge at this Time; and others 
recommend the doing that, when it is at two, 
three, or four Years Growth: but from what I 
have ſeen in Practice, I greatly prefer the plant- 


fame Time with the Quick: for thus they take 
their Growth together; and there. is no Di- 
ſturbance of the Fence, as there muſt be in 
planting them when all is ſettled. | 
Before the Farmer takes a View of his young 
| Quickſer, let bim order it to be weeded. This 
muſt -be done carefully and thoroughly : and 


ment the Ground can yield, and not be ſtarved 
by the Weeds. This clearing will give the 
Owner a diſtinct View of the Condition of the 
Sete, that he may know what to ſupply. _ 

At this Time while the Shoots are young, 
too much Care cannot be taken to guard them 
| from Sheep: for they are very fond of the tender 
Buds: and their cropping them at this Perio of 
their Growth, is particularly deſtructive. 

If by any Accident Sheep have got at it, or 
other Cattle, it will be diſcoyer'd. by the Tops 
being eaten off, and crop'd irregularly, and 
mangled at the Ends. In this Caſe. there is but 
one Method to reſtore any Hope of a good 
Hedge: the whole Growth muſt be evenly cut 
off, within an Inch and half of the Ground; 


| 


Shoots, 


only of making a Hedge; but of doing 


Some adviſe the Planting the K. uit or Timber 


ing them at the making of the Bank, at the 


it muſt be repeated at Times, for the Quick, 
while it is young, ſhould have all the Nouriſh- 


and there will then be'a new and freſh Set of 
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Shoots that foriog, which, mented. not have hap- 1 
hf pu from the gnaw'd Ends, at leaſt not ma. 
Dh | any Degree < of. Regularity or Beaut 7. 
9 "If the Weather have been unfavourable, or 
| 4 Soil too poor; or if from any other Acci- 
dent the Shoots are perceived to be weak and 
bad: the ſame Practice is to be obſerv'd as in 
the other Caſe : they are to be cut off within 
an Inch and half of the 3 This will give 
the Roots new Strength; and the ſecond Shoot 
which follows this, will not be ſo faint.” I have 
| ſeen a very languiſhing Quick e reſtored 
by this Method. | | 
From this Time very little Care is 3 
till the Hedge is of a Growth for plaſhing ; this 
is not till eight or ten Years after the Planting, 
and is an Operation that ſhall be treated of ſe- 
parately in another Chapter. But though little 
Care be required during the firſt Year's Growth 
of a Qvickſet, leſs than that little uſually is 
taken, for many give themſelves no Trouble a- 
bout it at all. | 
Let the induſtrious (7096S do other- 
wiſe. Let him from Time to Time look to it; 
and remove its Redundances, and ſupply. the 
Defects. Let him with his Knife take off ill⸗ 
ſhap'd and ſtragling Branches. Let him ſee that 
no unneteffiry dead Wood be left at the Bot- 
tom, for that will choak the Quick. And let 
him carefully root up all thoſe tangling Weeds, 
which are ſo common in Hedges, and at once 
fpoil their Beauty, and injure their Growth. 
The principal of thoſe Weeds which are de- 
ſtructive to Hedges, are four. White Bryony, 
Black Bryony, Travellers Joy, and Bind Weed: 
theſe all cover the Hedges to a great Extent. 
White Bryony has Leaves like a Vine, _ 
red Berries. The Root is as big as a Man's 
Leg. and whitiſh; it muſt be dug out Jr 
for it runs a great Way into the Ground; and 
if any Piece be left, will ſhoot from it. Black 
Bryony will grow thirty Foot long, and entangle 
and choak che Quick all the Way. It has 
Leaves like a Heart, and the Root is thick, 
black on the outſide, and white 975 1 mult 
be 5 up like the former. OE" | 
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15 Colour; "and it bears White thready.” "Tut | 
in Autumn. It i is more deſtructive of the oy 
than any of che others; oyer ſhadowing. 

the Manner of an Arbour. The Root ofthis is this i is 
not large, nor lies deep like che others; bot che 
Farmer muſt take Care he gets it, up, entire, 
for the leaſt Piece of it will, ſhoot eee 
the Buſh is of quick G e eee 
Bind Weed i is the ſmalleſt of thele Weeds, | ut, 
it will craw| a among the Branches to 1. Foot | | 
length; it it has Leaves taped 1i ide the Head | 
of, an 1 and bears in Juv: large white | 
Flowers. like Bells. I he Root of this Weed 4 is 
, mA and white. It does not go deep, but 
t. Way, under dhe Surface zoß the 


| 123 3 F 


| Ga and ſhould be got out entire, for: the | 
leaſt FR « it will grow, and Tod up; bew 
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Stalks. 
> All: "theſe Weeds. Habs he be. D 
| young Scate, and tore_ up. before chay, came, to. 
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eternal. Brood of them: but if they be tan de- 
ſtroy d, all the Farmer will have to do is, to 
watch the Riſe of ſuch as come from chance 
Seeds, and they are but fe p. K 

By theſe Directions; but chiefly by Weng a 
watchful Eye from Time to Time upon the 


Growth itſelf, the Farmer will raiſe his Quick- 
ſet Hedge in Strength and Vigour: and by as 


much as it is handſomer to the Look than thoſe 
of his Neighbours, ſo much it will be better, 
and more healthful. We ſhall now leave it to 
grow to the eighth Year, or thereabouts, and 
en proceed | to the Flaſhing. ** en 


CHAP. xv. 
of Plaſbing a Hedge. 


HOUGH the Plaſhing of a Hedge i is to 

be firſt perform'd at about eight Vears 
Growth, this is not the only Time. It is to be 
repeated afterwards at different Periods ; and as 
there is more Art requir'd i in this when 44 older 


$.>44 a3 


one, we ſhall beſt inſtruct the Huſbandman in 
doing this to the greateſt Advantage, by deſcri- 
bing the Method to be obſerv'd when it is old. 
What is to be done in plaſhing of a Hedge of 
twenty, or five and twenty Years. old, includes 
all that can be needful to know for doing i it on 
one chat is younger; but on the contrary, more 
is n 2 the old than need TE: done 4o the 
young. OP 

We will pe che Hedge planted and 
dreſſed, as already deſcrib'd, to be grown to 
five and twenty Fears ſtanding.” It will by this 
Time be looſe and irregular i in its Growth, there 


will be Vacancies at 'the Bottom, and Gaps in 


many Places, and it will be full of thick and 
old Stumps, and Stubbs, as well as of young 
Shoots. Theſe latter only are for Uk: the 
others are to be cut up, for they encumber 
the Hedge, and e che Seen of better 
Wood. 

Upon a view of che Condition of the Hedge, 


he is to go to work. The Stubbs are declared 
uſeleſs already; but among the reſt he muſt con- 
EN that he is to reſerye ſome Shoots for lay- 
ing derte and others to ſerve by way of Stakes. 
For the firſt Purpoſe he is to ſelect thoſe which 
are longeſt, and freſheſt; and ſuch as; are of a 
middle Growth: for the Stakes, he is to leave 
ſuch as are ſomewhat larger, and ſtand proper- 

| ly, and grow tolerably ſtrait for the firſt five or 
ſix Fbot: it ' matters not for che reſt, becauſe 
| they are to be cut. off at gi: their Uk 
| FAILING; no more. 

When the Hlolbandawe has thus Gabler, 


er him goto: Work. He is to cut away all the 


old; Stubbs within o Inches: of the Ground, 
| ſtriking them off Nloping, „Aster this let bim 
go on chining his Hedge, by cutting _awgy all 
but the proper Shoots. fox Stakes, Which he is to 
trie off at the Height he deſigns his Hedge, and 
the long Shoots for, laying, EAN dp leave 
entire, A . Joche Bi e 
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the Hulbandman is to conſider in what Manner 
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for Senken bg in he muſt 
make ſome others to drive into ann, 
-where there is 4 Deficiency; : 

When the uſeleſs Stuff is thus cut aun, a 
Spade may be got between the Shoots; and the 
Labourer is to be employed to clean away and 
new make the Ditch. Let him dig this juſt as 
it was at firſt; making the Top wide, the Bot- 


| tony narrow, and the Sides floping. 


As he is at work upon this, let him clean 
ur ub Ehn dn out dus Roots" of 'the | 
Quick; and where the Earth has moulder d away 
from them, add forme of the beſt that comes 


out in digging the Ditch, preſſing it well into the 


Hollows. It is impoſſible to conceive, bur from 
one's own Sight, what a Refreſhment this clean- 
ing and digging of the Dirchz gives to the Roots 
of the Shrubs. A vaſt many ſmall Roots are 
cur off, and they mlght be ſuppoſed hurt, but 
they ſoon ſend out many more. The ſtirring of 
the Earth about them is of vaſt Service; and 
thus the Roots having a greater than ordinary 
Supply of Nouriſment, and aving 8 ſmaller 
Quantity of Wood to feed, that which is leſt 
N ſurprizingly. 2 
A great deal of the better Mould * the 
Dich will be thus us'd-in filling up Holes, and 
acing of che Bank, the reſt, is be laid at the 
JOE for if the Sides be loaded they will break 
with the Rains, and what. falls off will choak up 
the Ditch. And as it would be only hurtful thus 
laid on the Sides: it is of great Service when 
laid on the Tep. beightening the Banks and 
greatly improving the Fence. The Labeurere 
don” t like to hear of this, becauſe it gives them 
more Trouble, but it is the Maſter” s Buſineſs to 


ſee it done. . He who pays them | is not to ſulfer 
by their Idleneſs. 


Me have direted, in the making of the Hedge, 
that either Fruit or Timber Trees ſhould be 
planted at proper Diſtances. Theſe the Huſband- 
man is to leave ſtanding among his Shoots, . They 
have nothing to do with the Hedge, though they 
grow among it; and they are to be lop d in the 
uſual Manner, if Timber Trees: and if Fruit 
Trees, to be prun d up aboye the Reach of the | 
Cattle: and all that is to be done to them at 

eſe Repairings of the Fence is, that partly by 


is pruning, and partly by ſtaking, if oeceflary, 
Pc are to, be. brought to ſpread. and lean over 


He proper Ground, where, both. Sides of the 
edge are hot the Owners... 205 Tv rs 2121 224: "416% 


The Ditch ,i is now cleaft'd; the Bank repoirtd, 


when they are cut through ſo far as to obey the 
Hand of the Workman. If they be laid too 


| | low and too thick ; as many do, thro? an Opinion 


of its ſtrengthening the Hedge, the Sap is all ſent 
into the Shoots; and the Plaſhes ſtarve and will 
decay. On the other hand, if they be laid to6 
high, then they draw in all the Nouriſhment ; and 
the Shoots are ſtarv d. Both theſe Accidents are 


| to be avoided by a middle Courſe.” It is not the 


Farmer's Intereſt to ſtarve the Shoots to feed 
the Plaſhes, nor to ruin the Plaſhes for the Shoots : 
he is to derive a proper Quantity of Nouriſhment 
into both; and this will be done by laying 
them in a middling Way. Beſide this has an- 


too deep cut, and are laid thus evenly, or nearly 
upon a Level, the Sap is not all directed to theit 
Ends, but ſends up Shoots from every Part. 
This Abundance of young Shoots will alſo be 
promoted by the proper cutting of the Branches 
of the plaſh'd Boughs. They are to be cut off 
ſhort, at five or ſix Inches length on each Side 
of the Hedge; and this will make them ſend 
out Side Shoots of their own, as well as promote 
the Growth of 'the others, to the great Beauty 
and Strength of the Hedge. 


Many have a Cuſtom of making their Hedges 


Let the Bank be rais'd carefully and firmly; and 
let the Hedge be made juſt high enough to ſerve 
as a Fence, and no more; for it will quickly 
raiſe itſelf higher : and always in thoſe Hedges 
Which are too high, the Quick is ſtraggling at 
the Bottom. The lower the Hedge the more 
free the Shoots always grow, and the thicker and 
cloſer the Fence is at the Bottom. 

A Hedge muſt be of a conſiderable Growth to 
require this fall Care and Nicety i in the plaſhing: 
when it is younger the Buſineſs is done with more 
Eaſe and leſs Ceremony: but on the other hand, 
the Huſbandman has ſometimes to do with an 
Hedge that is too old to be repaired by plaſhing, 
with all the Care he can take; or by the niceſt 
Obſervations of theſe Hiredticns. | 

In this Caſe there is but one Thing to be 
done, Let him cut up all the Stubs, and make 
a good dead Hedge on each Side, to ſecure the 
young Shoots that will riſe, till they are of 4 
proper Height to plaſh. As there will be Va- 
cancies between ſome of the Stubs, theſe are to 
be ſupplied by freſh Sets, which will grow up 
with the Shoots from the Stumps, and the dead 
Hedges are to be kepr Ede Le are of 


and the Stakes ready. Let the new ones be well | an Height to be uſeful. | 


and firmly,, driven, where chere are nat a ſuf- 
ficient Number of, the uptight Shootg left for 
chat Fu eden, er 
is ready or che Plater, 1s 0 % d 92.945 


1ST 


He is to take each of the lang-Shogtemiitibbe. 


leſt ſtanding ſeyeraliy, and bending it gradually 


0 Sanin oft the. aa re to render. ir 


| When he has thus work d in all the Sbooks | 


he, ig to give; it 2 floping Cut with hä Bill haif 
through 3. 15 Wil then, fall esd, and he r fo 
weave.it in-betwacn Stake.and Stake carefully... 


left for chat Furpoſe, he ig 20, g0-over his Wark, 


orm ang even... (el. 20). ade gel t 
21 2 of the C Succeſs of ai Wark der 
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When an Hedge is new plaſh'd ir ts out 
very vigorouſly, and theſe freſh Branches tempt 
the Cattle. It is therefore always belt, if the 
| Field can be kept from feeding the firſt Year at 
leaſt,” Vit can be kept for mowing, this an- 
ſwers ſome Purpoſe; but if plowed; it is of twen- 


turning up of the Ground gives Vigour to the 


Ten rhoy-inflru&t . to foie his le. 


veral Buſineſſes to one another. He is never 
ted down. to a particular Near for tlie plaſtring 


of an Hedge: 
9 this when Ce t be 


other Advantage; that if the Plaſhes are not 


too high: but this is wrong for ſeveral Reaſons. 


ty Times the Service ; becauſe thar ftitring and 
don of the Quick; and f forwards the Shoot, pros 


let him therefore take the-Qppore 
plowed, 
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plowed, at lab chen it 1 to tand for Hay. 
If he cannot do this; for Things will Gia. 
4 fall out ctolly, let him remember what | 


Cattle are moſt and what leaſt miſchievous, that * 


if he maſt feed the Ground it may be to the 
jeaſt Diſadvantage that may be. Horſes, of all 
other Animals, ate leaſl apt to crop the Quick. 

Cows and Oxen are too fond of it: but Sheep 
moſt of all. They are therefore to be kept out of 
the Ground, for the firſt Year at leaſt if arg ah 

wu any Degfee of Conveniency. 

As to the Seaſons of plaſhing of Hedges, there 
* but one proper. Some do it in OcTosts, and 
pretend partieular Advantages from that Time : 
but let the Huſbandman truſt to Experience, and 
aſſure himſelf that the only right Seaſon is "Up 
Month of Febxvary. 

While the Hedge is growing up from the 
plaſhing, it will he proper to have the ſame Eye 
upon it as at firſt; taking Care, in Spring and 
Fall, to cut away the ſtraggling Branches, and 
to root out Weeds: thus the Fence will grow re- 
gular, thick and clean; and from this renew- 
ing, in the ſame Manner as from its firſt Riſe, 
will exceed, in every Reſpect, thoſe of the Neigh- 
bourhood, which are not looked une with the 
ſame Degree of Care. 

We ſhall add only two or three lighter Ad. 
monitions here, and then conclude this Chapter. 
When the Hedge is plaſh'd, the Shoots laid 
down, and wove in, and che ſtraggling Branches 
of them are going to be cut away, let there be 
2 Reſerve made of the fineſt, tougheſt, flendereſt; 
and longeſt: of them. Inſtead of cutting theſe 
away let the Workman bend them to his Purpoſe, 


and to that End give them a Nick at the Bottom, 


if neceſſary, and then bind in the reſt with them. 
This finiſhes the Hedge beautifully and durably. 
After this the whole Worke may be, at Times, 
over - loolted, the dead Stakes driven a little down, 
and the plaſh'd Boughs preſs'd alſo gently lower 
all which will make the Hedge more firm and 


durable: and where from Neceffity, or Accident, 
chere is no keeping Cattle away, it is a good 


Practice to ſcatter ſome dead Thorns over the 


Top of the Hedge, and about its Bottom, by 
way of Defence, till as” Ry! Wen have mw 


Strength. | 

When in a very ein Hells he Sr are fo 
large that they break in upon the Uniformity of 
the whole, and are liable to make Gaps by the 
Cattle getting by, at one Side or other of them, 
the Method is to cut them ſo nearly through by 
the Ground, that they may be bent down ; they 
are then to be ſway d till they can be laid ſlanting, 


ke Head of one upon the Stump of another; and 


the natural Vacancy in the Slant is to be fill'd 
up with the Side Shoots. By this Method, and 
by keeping the Bank high, and in good Repair, 
a Fence may be made our of very unpromiſing 
Materials; but in general it is better in theſe” 


directed, making a dead Fence on each Side: 


waiting for afreſh Shoot from the Roots; Ur 


elſe when the Laſe is moſt deſperate of all; s 


When the Roots. ate extreamly old, and ſtaud 


very ſtraggling, to ſtub the whole up ehtirely; 


und begin from r 
' by aus Re nN 


Mr. Etis;who ts a Perſon of Ve1 


fire pad nix q 1 505 | 
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0 0 Risi and ſo eaſy is the kb and 
preſerving a Quickſet Hedge, according to 
the known Methods, when the Huſbandman will 
be careful to enquire by reading, and by queſtion- 
ing his Neighbours, what all choſe Methods are; 
and will be induſtrious enough to ſee them all 
put, in a proper Manner, in Execution, under 
his own Eye. He is not to content himſelf - ac- 


cording to the common Cuſtom, with giving his 


Orders, and leaving all to the Care of idle La- 
bourers, and negligent Servants. They are not 


to reap the Advantages, and they cannot be ex- 


peed to take the Care. But he is inexcuſable 
who is to have all the Profit; and who will not 
overlook the Work, and ſee if it be done in the 
moſt beneficial Manne. 

From the little Care that is taken about the 
hedging Work, it appears to me very plainly, 
that the Profits which may ariſe from it are not 


known: I ſhall therefore ſpeak what my o.] 


Experience has ſhewn me on that Head, in or- 
der to ſtir up the Huſbandman's Spirit. 

'This is certain, that it is the Laridlord's In- 
tereſt to plant or to promote the planting of 
Fences: in' this Kind, becauſe, as obſerved be- 
fore, 'the Rents of his Eſtate are ſure to be en- 
creaſed by it : and T ſhall ſhew that it is not leſs 
the Tenant's Intereſt than his. I know ſeveral 
who will grudge to fetve their Landlord when 
it turns to no Account for themſelves, may be 


brought igro it when they find it will anſwer their 


own Purpoſes alſo. And upon this Plan there 
will be no Oppreſſion in a Landlord's inſiſting 
upon a Covenant of Fencing, in the Leaſe, when 
the Tenant will himſelf reap the Advantage for 


his Time 3 8s the Owner does in al theſe Caſes 


for ever. 


t Hedges were of no eber OS! Sue as 


Fences, it would be the Farmer's Intereſt to keep 


them up carefully : for the better the Fence is, 


the greater is his Security of his Cattle and Crop. 
But in many Counties of EncLanD the Hedge 


yields a valuable Store of Fruit; and it might 
do ſo in all; for this being partial is owing to 


Cuſtom only; the ſame ' Advantage is allowed to 
all by Nature. | 


The Shelter alſo of his Hedges „ Which 
have wert dw be & hifi boch © . the Crop 


Cattle, is ſurely the Tenant's Benefit: : but the 
greataſt Inducement is behind, that is, the abſo- 


laute Profit; which, for want of Induſtry and 
Application, few know. In reality they rob 
themſelves of 's great deal of Money, by theit 


Carelefſhefs' it this, as well as other "Articles 3 
for ir ig us much their Intereſt, in this View alone 


| of che Wood'they will yield, to raiſe, cure, and 


dreſs their Hedges, as to tend and to 


rats Care 


, affirms 


of any other Part of their Stock. 


from his own Knowledge, that a Fafmer in 
 HinTForDmse, who ochupied only Axty, Acres 
of Land in incloſed Fields, made in, one Seaſorr 
| & thovſand Teese 2 only, 
ja which 5 
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as he conſiders every Circumſtance, and every 
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dted. This I have great Reaſon to belicve, . for dure o the Shrub, he will. be able to work on it 
I have ſeen nearly as much Profit in other Places, to his Advantage. Therefore, when] ſuchair 
where the Quick does got Sto ſo freely, nor is Hedge is to, be rais d. let him chuſe eee | 
ſo well. underſtood i in hedging as in Hexxrogp-.| hig Land where: the Soil is rich, but not denp; ''A: 
SHIRE, which. is, in that Reſpect, the Garden of 
ENOVAB:. oh ae] Vine DEN; an + 3þ 0 1 4 


o Foot Coat of Hazel Mould upon à Bed 41 
tone, or a Layer of Clay is Beſt; if auy ſuch 


offer upon the Land, the Farmer will be ſure to 
raiſe AN excellent Fence, and to 10 Nimſelf no 


To ann dow . Harm in his other Products. A . 

| * n \&;: 35 ati Wes 1 
: 8 wy n x) . 7 n. 2 201 him, in this Caſe, prepare, ot planting 
| his Hedge exactly as has been directed for the 


= 0 the Shoe 2007" back Thorn Hedge, | white-Thorn; only let him dig the, Ditch half. 4 


1 1 £ 7 ? 


TY Jas "been, 12 1 W chat although. Is Foot deeper, that it may go a Foot and a half, 


Haw, or white Thorn, is the moſt general 


or more, into the under Layer, o ſtop the dir 


Shrub. us d in bedging, and the beſt for chat rect Progreſs of the Ropts into the Lag. It is 
Purpoſe in moſt Places, yet it is not univerſal, | true, they will, on . theſe Occaſions, ſinł dawn 
nor abſolutely ſuited to all. There are Soils in below the Bottom of the Ditch, and riſe up again 


which it will not thrive; and beſide this, there on the other Side, but not in ſuch Quaotity,,. 11 


are Circumſtances which: may render ſome other 


IJ would adviſe the -Huſbandman, £9 PIFPAre 


Kind. preferable, even in Places where that would for his black Thorn. Hedge exactiy in the ſame 
grow ever ſo well. This is the Source of thoſe | Manner as for the other, Firſt of all, let, him, 
other Fences to be deferived i in oe eb and ſome Years, before, hand, turn up a little Piece 


woc Chapters. | 


of Ground in ſome waſte, Corner, ſow, it, with cha 


„The black Thorn is the next in Valpe to EY Stones of Sloes, and fence it ell in, weeding he 


white, in a Quick Hedge. And it is preferable Plants now and then, after they are come up, 
to 1 and to all other Shrubs, for a dead which will not be till the — Yearafter ſow? 


Hedge, becauſe it js, of all Shrubs we have, the | ing; and letting W Hand tili they are of a 


008 thorny, durable, and naturally buſhy. 
The Ground can never give a Reaſon for plant- | 


a "Black." Thorn, and not white, for they will is to be exact | 
both grow and thrive in the ſame Soils; and if Hedge. 


Size for Sets. 15 2.4 44% 91 teil , 240-1 


When they are thus ready, the whole Practice 


chere is this Advantage when they 


any thing the black Thorn requires a better: but | are carefully &ets, and; the Detects ſupplied. after 


notwithſtanding this; we have already. mentioned 
very fubſtantial Reaſon why 1 the 8 4. Farmer 
11 plant 1 K. 8 1 1. 

He will always r 8 in . 


Advantage. We have obſerved, that no 
dead Fence is ſo good as that made of black 


Thorn: for this Reaſon the Perſon who ſees'that | grow. ſtraiter and better; and When they lare 


he ſhall. have Occaſion for a good deal of dead 


the firſt Examination, that they grow much 
quicker than the white Thorn to 4, certain Stan- 
dard; and being more prickly,; and not: ſo: well 


| taſted, they aue. not fo liable to he cop d by the 


Cattle as the white. 3 ieren Hod, Dan 


There is a, conlderable Adyantage in raiſing 
the Sets in a little Nurſery of this Kind, they 


removed to à richer Soil, which ſhould always 


Hedge, at any particular Time, or upon any be the Caſe, their, firſt Shoges are much more wi 


particular Occaſion, will do well to plant at leaſt | gorous. The F. armer will do well when he takes 
| dome Quickſers « of black Thorn, if not all; and 


— 


this, that the Cuttings, - and ſuperfluous Stuff 
riſing from them may afford. him a. ſufficient Sup- 
ply of that excellent Buſh, for the Fu Purpoſes thas 
Have Deen lady mentioned. 7 

| When the Farmer has this Reals: fs lh 
ing à Quickſer of black Thorn, let him conſider 


WW. + 


his Soil before he ſers about it. More is required 


khan hig having Occafop far che Bulhes, be muſt 
know that the Ground will bear them. FOE TERA 

In the firſt Place he is to be a 
very poor Soil will not do for, this Shrub, and 
that in a very tich one jt is apt to ſhogt too deep, 
and ſpread. too far into che Ground, to rhe Hurt 
of other Things. I haye ſeen more Hedges of 
live blaek Therm miſs, than of am opher:Shrub, | 
: this has been ſometimes ;owing 0 
the docks of the Gtound, 775 to the, 


ä 


Heß es plate i it: and 1 fs »Blaces,. | 
here ſuch 8 8 ſeen 
vs Aer tows, 


þ — —_— IR 24 c * 


up the Sets for his Hedge, to leave ſeveral ſtand- 
ing at proper Diſtances. in the Nurſery, becauſe, 


by this Means, he will have a Supply of che 


Buſhes for ſtoping up of Gaps, and other ſuch 
es, for which, they ſerve better than any other 
Kinds, beſore his * Fords them from the 
Cuttings. Te. it Hts Ht n 
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Me, Purpgſes; of a Fence, and which there 
maꝝ be partirulat Reaſons fon planting, even in 


the ſame, as for the white Thorn 


pr; Hedgs — — well ads 


Of Places where the /Huſbandmanmight; if he plea-- | 
Bohnen or Negligence of th Perſon em- ſod, raiſa the common whits:.pr-Hawchorn :1we 
ame here to ſpenkiof a Shrub:which is alſo very 
| excellent for making a ſaſe an durable Ferice; 
hieb, at gemein Senſans of the Tear, is alſo very 
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ations ewe W or, bt three or at the 2 four Fears. T ke "oy 
2 where . wen * will Gag ſhoot, and the Plants when tiſen to fome 


be * jegur d Gm WY is — little Height, are to be thin'd and weeded. 
in Fa may we nei in many Parts of They afe to be kept v wWeeded from this Titne till 
ENGLAND, ſee the Furze Buſh growing wild in they are berome tolerably ſtutdy, fot then they 
vaſt Abundance, upon ſandy, beathy, and bar- will not ſuffer Weeds abbot thein; and in three 
ren Commons z Where only here and there a or four Years there will be a very ſtrong and 
black or white Thorn Shrub pops up its ee n F ence without any. farther Trouble. 
an d thoſe half ſtary'd. "oy Tart a As che F urze Hedges require leſs utting 
It has been obſerv'd already, chat there: are a7 the other Kinds, ſo they will very little 
two Soils in which the white Thorn Hedge is not] bear it. It is ſeldom. needful to cut ſuch 2 
to be planted z theſe are very wet, or very dry Hedge A 7 ©. all; » ugh (a: > | 
ſandy. What the F is to ſubſtitute People who o it, often deſtroy the Plan- 
75 it is. wet Places, will be named here- bo an} If the F penn ** 1 . ol it 
r the Furze is the proper Shrub for the dry rarely grows out muc ond the Bounds that 
91 1 11 for there 4 * of Ground ſo | were intended, for this Kind dots not ſpread 
barren on which Furze will not ſtand. Is and run like the others: but if it happen under 
Where there is therefore a Piece of Land to any particular Situation that it mould do ſo, 
be enclos . from ſome exceedingly barren ' the beſt Way is to cut it up cloſe to the vrognds 
eath ; or where the Place for a Fence: is N and leave it to ſhoot again from the Roots. 
In this Caſe it muſt be defended as at firſt, 
'and it will ſoon ſpring up in greater Regula - 
rity. If the Circumſtances will not adinit of 
thus cutting it up; and it he -needful to re- 
duce it to Bounds'z this muſt be done by cut- 
ting: but as that is in itſelf ſo: hazardous, great 
Care muſt. be taken in the Manner of doing it. 
The principal Cautions are thleſe : 
If Furre be cut too cloſe into che eld Wood, it 
vin never ſhoot out again, ſo that When altoge- 
ther needful to cut it, that muſt he done lightly. 
The Seaſon muſt be greatly regarded alſo, for 
Culture, as in abſolute Sands, and entire Gra- | nothing is ſo; liable to Accidents from the Wea : 
vels, we ſhould reap an Adyantage little ima- ther as freſh cut Furze. If cold follows; it cer- 
gin'd. To our good Fortune we have not ſo rainly kills the Branch that Bas been wounded, 
much Ground of this Sort as they; but where and often the whole Shrub: therefore it muſt not 
there is ſuch, it might better be uſed: to this | be cut either too late in Autumn; or too early 
Purpoſe than to none; planting the Fxxxen | in Spring, for the Froſts may be deſtructive. 
Furze, which grows five or ſix Yards high, and | On the other hand, if the Furze be cut in 
does not require any Care after the firſt d or extreamly dry Weather, the ſame Accidents fol- 
rwo. . low as from Froſts, the dry Winds attacking; 
They find theſe thick Hedges a 1 the freſh Cut, part and deſtroy the whole. 
and favourable Shelter for their Game; which is] For theſe Reaſons tis much beſt, as before 
there the Property of the Farmer, as much as | obſerv'd, never to cut one of theſe Hedges at 
his F oultry z and they cut it Þ in * Kod for | all; but if it muſt be done, the only Seaſon is 
F T ES 844 * 411 cke middle of Apzir, and then in en mo- 
ry barren an tu on, derate Weather. N £29") 
is the Place for a Hedge of Xu Wis the | Whether a Furze Hedge be, new ais d from 
Farmer has ſuch an Occaſion; let him. not pre- | | Seed, or whether from the old Roots after cut- 
tend to plant any other Shrub for that Purpoſe: | ting down, no Fence whatſoever: requires ſo 
" ctw a roceed in the fame Manner much Care in the guarding; of it from Sheep, 
„ While it is firſt ſhooting. When young, 
Here is to be 2 Nurſe for raiſin the Sets, | are extreamly fond of it, for the Buds _ 
for there need be no tranſp planting. he Shrubs | and Juicy, but when it has got a little Strength 


muſt be 'rais'd from Seed in the Places where and Firmn ware e een n 
they are to femain ; and the Method is this. n 5 * 


In the Place where the Hedge is to d, | 
let the Ground be plow'd up deep in 8 One farther Advantage FY 4 FIR of chis 


Shrub, is not to be omitted; that is, it will 
and let it lie in that Condition till the End of 
Mach. At that Time let it be once _agai grow not only on barren dry Sand, but on the 


n Sea 0 4 
| glow'd, id When hi 533 barren and naked Sea Sand, as well as the Na 


tive Sea P This | 
and fine as may be. When this is done, 25 Uſe- 8 * &@ 7 oe | 
bs, in the very Beginning of Arn kt, go Care her every Thing elſe refuſes to grow: theſe 
Pe N ir =] | loop being * ene 
Furnch Furze Seed. ee 


' When tha Sead i in the Giound, tet a deal re en Saale eil rtmpe,-30- oy 


| | Furze Hedge of ſome Growth, which has OCCa- 
Hedge, be planted on each Side. N fond, ſome to | 
imagine, chat it is ure, 
e for it lil be 5 97-004. 


«„ 4 


enn 


that it 3 deſerves the 1 * of a me there 
this Shrub is the Choice, and will ſucceed per- 
fectly well. The, ,worſt Objection to it is, 
that it does not laſt a great while: but then it 
is eaſy to be renewed, and it makes an excellent 
Fuel. Perhaps if we would copy the Fazncn, 
whom we are apt enough to, imitate in Trifles, 
in-. their Management of Furze, ' planting of 
Hedges of it of thirty or forty Foot thick, in 
Places where the Ground is really not worth 


each. 
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avoid al e 25 are = Treg 
a common Error. . There. 1s nothing to cauſe 
this Shyneſs of HR, it, but the Pricklineſs 
af. ies ee 52 455 pt is, more whole- 


ſome. They ſaw the Faangr Fu wet in, fone of | 
at will bear 


. 
ad of ly. They make very 


"E * 1 1 ue a * 8 1 


nn 


. 


Ground bury it there. Let therh lie chars from! 


[es Aufumn when they were gather'd from 
the Tree, till the Beyinning. of che SrrrrUAIR 
llovings Then take up che Pot; prepatt a 


Bed of good light Earth; and ſow the Serds in 
en , it, covering them fligfitly with' u ttle of the 


ſame Mould, fifted over them. They wilt foot 
the next Spring, and thrive, | though” it be flow- 
Mile e for the __ 


* ne 212 


| three"or: 'four Fears. 
This is the Method of eg rang bur 
n Nm Veſtion, Whether it be beſt to 


* 2 have A Hitle Nurſery for this Purpoſe; or-to: ſow 


[cheih" Here they ate't6 ſtand ? This muſt'be 


I determined by che Seil where the Hedge is to 
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FOLLY is Mts of thoſe Shrubs which 

will giow if very indifferent Soils; where 
the-white-Thorn will eicher not grow at all, or 
but vety indifferently;- But this is not the only 
Reafon*there id to value it- Nothing makes a 
ſtronger or A better Fence. But it is low in its | 


: Growth a rr means its r | * | 


tages and Difactvantz 
1 haves faenohk Molly: Hedges i in e — 
make a very poor Appearance, and ſome grown | 
quite out d Lſe ; but To will Hawthorn, or any 
other, if neglectedd. The fame Care that is re- 
quired for others, is alſd wanted for theſe; and 
no other. I chat he omitted, all the Hedges 
nee after mann grow 
uſeleſs. -- b!_- iI | fie 
. Holly doves 4 light and dry-S6il: and: it wilt 
live om the :maſt-barrehc:/ Ic has beth faid al- 
ready of Furzeg:that-it will grow om a dry Sand, 2 
or entire Gravel; the ſame is true of Holly: 
but between the two there is this Difference, 
_ that the Furze is the beſt ſuited e de abit 
the Holly to gravelly Grounds: 
There is alfo' another Kind e de com- 
mon in many Parts of Exo AND, this is the 
tony. In this the Hawthorn is ſtarv'd, and che 
Roots even of che Furze are burtit up. The 
Holly will thriuve and flouriſſi upon this, and it 
is the only proper Shrub for a Fence” on thoſe 
no other can be uſed vn ſome of theſe It loves 
Warmth and e ee Roots; and wil 
grom almoſt upon à ROG. 
The Farmer ſcts on what Soils he may, and 
on which he ought to uſe the Holly as à Fence. 
We; ſhall now teach him the beſt anner of 
raiſing,” and preſerving it in this Condition. 
Holly is one of thoſe Shrubs whoſe Serde be 
two Tears in the Ground ; but there is a Way 
M helping the Tadiouſneſs'of this. The belt 
Method of raiſing the Sets is this. 


. 
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e 


and begin to fall from the Tree, and laying 
them Upon a late coarſe Cloth, rub them gentiy 


dough Inice frota the Scedi. They need not be 
made curiouſly clean, but a trat deal of this / 


uſchels Matte may be taken off with little'Trou- | 
ble. {ks ef | 6 73-44 1 31 to +159 343 * 2 
Wuen che Seeds are thus ele d. — 2 yl 
vin font d Sand. 1 a 
DIY, a 3 9 


W 


> 


This * 


with another to break them, and Wipe off the of 


be rais'd, for on that depends the Rule for the 


Choice. If the Ground be very poor and tony, 
ir is beſt ta raiſe them from Seed upon the Spot: 
if it be ſomewhat better, the beſt” Method is to 


raiſe them in a little Nurſery, ſuch as has been 
before named, and to remove them at a proper 
Time cram cherer 251 e ene e, 
to reman. 

But even i e e e % Boe 
Cautions are neceſſary. If che-SoiF be of an ex- 
ceeding barren tony Kind, the Seeds will be 
burnt up before they take Root. In this Cafe 
let che Place mark'd out for the Hedge be plow'd 
up deep, to ſee if any good Mould can he rais d 
from below. If not, the Farmer muſt be at the 
Expence of having a ſmall Quantity of good 
Mould” carried thither, ant firew'd upon the 


Place, that there may de ſome Defence for the 


Seeds. After this, they are to be ſown, as di- 
feed drcady; andf a g 
4 dead Hedge is to be made on each Side, for it 


will be a conſiderablk Time befote he Plants 


grow up to be a Fence themſelves. 

When the Ground is ſomewhat deut and 
will give Nouriſhment to a tranſplanted Set; the 
beſt Way is to raife them in a Nutſery, and keep 


them there till they are of the Thicknefs of one's 


Thumb, they are then to be removed to the 
Place, Ld Cabfiilly: laid in, chafing a mild und 
moiſt Seaſon. And for ſome Tinie after, they 
are to be ſhaded and watered, if the Seaſon be 


dry and ſultry to require it. They will chus 


take Root'firmly : and if ſome of them ſeem o 


die, they muſt be cut off cloſe to the Ground, 
and they will uſually recover. © © | 


» * 


In this Caſe they require a dead B Hedge on 


each Side, as well as When rais'd from See 
for they are even thus a coniſi derable Time be- 
fore they- tome to their Strength, and while 
they are Young and tender, the Sheep are very 
fond of feeding oh them : when, they are grown 
ſtronger, they need. no Defence, for the Prickly- 
neſs of their Leaves 3 3s ſufficient, _ 4 
Some when they pl lant a 'Holh  Hedg ge, in; . 
termit white Thorn {ws the 1. will Sb 15 
Thi plane four, $ Sets of white” Thor,” and 
„ "and as the Holly grows, they. 


, P 
Us hich 
* Thorn is to raiſe the Feber the ſpeedi 
> Shoots, of this 55 all ulle 
55 0 d- 100 chin, ay .is 00 
n Layers from it where VA 7 
Ven maß de thickened & Piet 


75 0 
N | 
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and durable Fence of | 


I 


c& or white Thorn. The Uſe of the 
Ps if ; 
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When a Hedge is eee 
2 Ä are * hind; when they 
ae t 
ſwureſtp2ind"heartieſtt and after this they 
aut be l Carefully weededy and at Times i 
will be propev t ftr and dig the Earth Between 
them and ch Hedges. This/never fails to malte 
them ſhoot out ſtronger immediate 7. 

„In tus Mainer may the Holly Hedge! de 
rais'&' with Certainty anti Succeſs. Its Fault is 

the Slowneſs of the Growth, and the Care: that 


is requir d to be taken of it while young. But Sets from the Nurſery, the greateſt Care ima- 


this is all' chat can be objected to it; for in 

e wee it exceeds all other Fences. 
No Hedge whatſoever is ſo beautiful; none 

ſs ftrong:r When well grown, it 'appeafs as a 

Wall tathef than a Hedge, and is altogether | 

impenetrable by Cattle: and in this excellent 


Condition it remains 4 great many Years.” We | 


have dbſerv?d already, that the Uſe of Hedges 
is not only for a Fence, but a Shelter for the 
Crop and Cattle Ne Hedge whatſoever anfwers 
this Purpoſe equally to the Holly. An Eye can- 
not pierce, nor can the Wind blow thraugh it. 
All» within is defended as 4 TREE * Garden 
Ground, whoſe Fence is walling. * 
The Wood of the Holly when it s to a 
certain Age, is alſo very valuable. The Cabi- 


net Makers and Inlayers purchaſe it at 'z conſi- 


derable Price: and of the Bark is made Bird- 
lime. Theſe, added to the Value of it in the 
immhedhse Artiele- of fencing, make it ſurpriz- 
ing, that in a Country where in general ir will 
thrive ſo well, it is ſo little planted. "I hope | 
theſs Obſervations, which are truly the Reſult | 
of Experience; and confirmed by repeated Prac- | 
tice, will make it more common. os 
Where Thickneſs and Strength are required ir in 
a Fence, nothing anſwer the Purpoſe equally to 


_ the: Holly, and it will grow to any moderate | 


Height. The only Trouble is at firſt: . and 
that is more with the tranſplanted Sets, than 


with the Shoots tailed from Seed. Theſe laſt re- 


quire little more Regard than the black Thorn, 
or any other: and their only Inconvenience is, the 
Time of waiting for their growing to uſe. As 
to the Sets, if the Seaſon prove unfriendly, they 
muſt be treated like Garden Plants, and be 
alter that A are no re: troubleſome. Wis 

It is odd, that Holly which is thus fitter than 
almoſt, any Thing elſe for a Field Hedge, and 
is one of the unfitteſt that can be conceived for 


LAND, confined to the Garden, and e in 
the Field. But chis is the Pal 4 he is chers 
any Thing Cuſtom Cannot do. . t 
The very Thing which gives 1 its e 


in the Field, is the great Objectian to it in 2 


Garden. This is the Largeneſs of che Leaves. 


thicken, the Defence: they always appear beau 
tiful here, becauſe they never ate cut. © ee. 
dens they mult be cut; for there-oW ve Thing is 


to 1 in que Form and the cutting of a 


ith. ſuch large Leaves as the Holly ie 

1 5 becauſe they look. {a ragged after it. 

gh taught People alſo to be very fond: 
_ 2 Vwlegations * Holly; 1 


MZ 


dr three Inches high leaving the ſtrait- 


Pains We takevicby: e graſting to 
ſireak and:edizecthe tapes with white! and yel- 
low; theſe ate eſteem'd- beautiful; but to a rea- 
ſonable Exe, they bart ollly tlie Aſpect of Sickli- 
'heſs; They may be called pretty, but to him 
who bas ſeen a free growing Holly in its own. 
ſtrong and healthy green, with: its Branches 
playing in wanton Luxuriance before the Wind, 


| 


Improvement upon that beautiful Tree. 
When the Holly Hedge is to be raiſed by 


ginable. muſt be taken, that rhe Sgaſen is not 
* or cold. The End af Ar RU, in the Midſt 
of warm Showers, is the beſt Time of all. But it 
may be very well done toward the latter End of 
| SHOT, provided the Weather be : cloudy, 

„and nom and then ſhowery. In theſe 
Mn; the Sets ſhoot. our 8609 Roots at a 
W afterwar dg 


FF 4 


of the Ell Wedge. | 


Ws ka treated of the four fed, anc 
moſt known, as well as moſt uſefi 
Shrubs for Fences; and we Come here to tha. 
mentioning of one which at frſt Sight may 
ſeem of a very trifling and improper” Kind: 
but there are Reafons for prefering on certain 
Occaſions, Things that are in their general 
Uſe inferior. This we have fhewn already, un- 
der the Article of black Thorn; Which, though 
inferior to the white, may frequently be planted 
in its Stead to Advantage. In the ſame Man- 
ner, though the Elder be inferior to all that 
have been named, there are Occaſions that may 
| render it very proper; nay, more proper than 
any of them. It is fit the Farmer ſhould know 
theſe, and the Nature, Uſe, and Value of this 
weak Shrub : that he may proportion his Choice 
to the Neceſlities of the Occaſion, and to the 
Value of the natural Produ qe. 
Elder then is neither ſo ſtrong in its Branches, 
nor ſo eloſe in its Growth As rhe white: Thorn, 
black Thorn, Furze, or Holly; nor is it prickly 


to them all for a Hedge; for theſe are the gres 
| and. general Requiſites and Perfections of an 
Hedge Shrub: but there are ſome Occaſions 


a Garden, ſhould: yet be in 4 manner in Exo: . on which this Toughneſs of Branghes, this Cloſe- 


neſs, . and Pricklineſs are not requilite ;' and. in 
- theſe. the Elder may ſerve,” +. ye 
f OW are ro e e le e 


r 


Inconveniencies; and Holly, the deſt of them 
all, particularly in the Slownefs of its Growth, 


$09 7 


Theſe in the Field, fill. and pleaſe the Eye, and This, though in g lefs Degree, is'ally. chargeable 


upon wem all: but the Elder is the quickeſt of 
. ſhooting 3/ ab it wil oor * 
by Glied an iminagiine Fear,” -> Nr 

19 chis let n Et Be Þ iar 1d 
Berries bear 3 Price, at Market; and that: [the - 
Wood of che old Stumps is valuable, and of fue 
7 Wat 


there 


muſt/ think a ſirip'd-cur/Holly, a very miſerable 


CHAP. e 4 . 7 


as they are: all theſe Defects render it inferior 


ſo well-fitted for hedging as they are, have their 
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ee Time. 


inthe Beginning of Mazcn: Ee Wear go 
a, the Poſes may_be waier'd. half» dos 
Times after they are ſtuck into che Ground, 
| which will make them Grike Root: ſo muck the!| of theft by % 
more-readily. They will nerd no other Care but gu it ronvutiett co have” in Elder Pence; 0 
cutting 10 keep chem within Bounds ; fer der this Kinde, Hider has ali more Vravehes 


Reaſon for ng we Elder: "RY 
mong'the Hedge Shrubs, eee an 
of wem in Walue. n e if 17 75709 
It bas alſo ahother Benefit, chat 3s. ne 
{5 liable robe. erop'd by Cattle, for they do nt 
lie the Tuſte of retire (eps Theſe are the 
particula# of the. Elder: It is true, 
that it is not proper for all Occaſions, nor wWill 
grow on all Seils: on the cbntrary, it will an- | 
ſwer only particular Purpoſes, and will take 
Root only in-tolerably-good/Ground : vet where- 
ever it will} nothing anſwers better.. 
Elder makes an excellent Fence ber Garden, 
becauſe it is quick, ready, cheap, and affords ſo 
*Shade.: In the fame Manner where Fields 
are not liable to great Accidents ; - where the 
Banles are high and good, and the Cattle ate 
uſedd to be quiet in them, the ſame Shrub ſuc- 
sds in the ſame Manner; for in the Conſidera- 
tion of Shade and Shelter, ſcarce any Thing ex- 
ceeds it. | 
When che Farmer has pitch'd upon a proper 
the” for a Hedge of this Kind, he needs not 
have the Trouble of raiſing the Plants from 
| Seed, nor of laying them with that expenſive 
Toil and Regularity, as in the making up the 


ank of Quick: the Elder will grow if 7 


Piece of it be ſtuck into the Ground, 3 
Let him cut a ſufficient Number of Elder 
Poles, eight or ten Foot in Length, and of the 
Thicknels of à Child's Wriſt at the Bottom. 
D DONS Ima the Fark of the Bank, |, 
upright, but flanting; and when he has 
a Row at convenient Diſtances, ſlant- 


by this croſs Direction, the Poles will form a 
Kind of chequer Work in Diamonds or Lo- | 
zenges, aid they may be ſecured, where neceſ- 
fary, by rying them at the Joints; and here | 
and there faſtening them to a ſtrong Poſt. 

No more than this is neceſſary, if the Soil 


be tolerably good: the Poles being thruſt. ten | 


Inches or 4 Foot deep into the Ground, will 


take Root; and almoſt immediately they will 


begin to, ſhoot, and the Leaves by their Big 
neſs and quick Growth, Will 2 afford 
a perfect Shade and Shelter. e 

There is a gleat deal of Beauty to be obrain'd 


by the regular diſpoſing of theſe Poles. In the | 


plain Way already mention'd, the Diamond 
Work is very pretty: but by cutting ſome in 
ſhorter Pieces,” and a proper Care in diſpoſing. 
and direfting them in che Planting,” they may be | 
made into many of the Figures of thoſe Cars | 
Fences, which N N Ml eb dead ok 


| Honey they nil bon exceed rhe mne Cem | 


. : p 2 — $4. e * 4 


| 


| FS heh or he worker Row" in Os 
Ty between the firſt, llanting the other Way; | 


I 


dens foritheir ſuppoſed Bea 


of ay EI «1 ene fold DTS prefer: 


here and hers in moſt Counties of ExGtLanp: 
| avid L would vdviſe"the Fatmer'to Plant a Parcel | 
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Fenct = fig-therefore 1:nitpe! thi-Fauks4:for 
Farmer, though he is to bootold gf Profits 
de may not 255 ape of. is nt aaf bectempted- 
out beltig y tel of wem. When he ſees 
both Sides, he will he in a Qondision 90 judge, 
which in any particular e e en 
take. , 1 i Hot til 172 Eff Wo Foot: as 
if bor dbeady menden d dhe Weskkhe of che 
Elder, and its Want of Thorns and Prickles; 
for this Reaſcn it is ndt to be truſted where Cat- 
tle can be tempted to break through, for it will. 
not prevent them. As tlie Holly is che ſtrbngeſt 
and moſt impenetrable of all 1 . IP 
weakeſt and. eaſieſt broke. i bo! Re 
Another Objection to the Uſe 4 Vier or 
Feger is, that the Bottoms ms grow naked after 2 | 
few Years, and nothing is ſeen but gaping Holes. 


The firſt is a material Objection; and the only 


Thing to be ſaid about it is, that the Elder is 
not fit in ſuch Caſes q but to this other; chere is 


a ſhort Anſwer, and a" very caſy Remedy. As 
the Elder grows ſo rendily, hat can be ſo eaſy 
as to ſtop. theſe Gaps by freſh Plants, as ſoon as 


they appear. Nothing more is neceſſary for this 
Purpoſe, than to cut off ſome ſtrait Sticks from 
the Trees where they can be ſpar d, and plant 
them in the lower Part of the Bank, with their 


Tops juſt reaching to the naked Place. As the 


Planting of theſe Sticks is nothing more than 
thruſting them into the Ground, nothing can be 
ſo eaſy as this Practice, and nothing can be more 
certain, than that ae weben and 
certain Remedy. 

Though the Flowers of the Elder, as well 4 
the Berries, are uſeful in Medicine, yet they 
| have ſo ſtrong and particular a Smell, that they 
| are diſagreeable to many People; and are apt to 
give ſome Headachs. This is an Objection a- 
gainſt the Elder, when there is any Thought of 
| planting it very near # Houſe. But it is an Ob- 
jection that reaches no farther. The very Wood, 
Leaves, and young Shoots of Elder, have all a 
ee —. . but As] is 95 unwhole- 


ſome. 


As FP Berries of the common Kind of Elder 
are black when they are ripe; there are ſome 
Kinds which have them white, and others on 
which they. continue always green, even when 
mellow; but theſe are trifling Variations, and 
little worth Regard. ' On the contrary, there is 
a Kind of Elder that differs from the others in 
the Leaves; and is worth the Planters Notice. 
1 don't mean-by this, thoſe idle and fickly Va- 
riations of the Elder, with Leaves ſpotted with 
white, or ſtreaked with yellow, and kept in Gar- 
: the Kind I mean 
here ig, that Elder which has the Leaves finely cut 
into ſmall Diviſions. One met with Tree g of this 


"of Stock, whenever he 
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| able ee many; ol. the 505 one in) e 
a Eider is uſed by the Turners. - People, 91 they 
are taken up with the Regard of a Sing Leaf, . 

do! not attend to 1 real and uſeft ee | 
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TE haye now gone through the 8 
| 


tion of the ſeveral Shrubs which are com- 
monly. uſed. in Fencing, but there remain four 
others to. be treated of, which, though ſeldom 
uſed alane for that Purpoſe, yet as they aſſiſt, 
or anſwer the, ſame End on different Occaſions, 
to. b named here. 
s 80 the 
ſome few Places, ſeen entire Hedges of it; and 
they are very beautiſul for the Regularity « of their 
Growih. They give the Incloſure alſo the Look 
of. 2 Garden when they are in Bloſſom; and 
have A Pretty: Effect when in Fruit. Neither are 
they without cheir Value, for the Wood is hard 
and wick able and from the Fruit is made 
Verjuice, | K 1864 50 
. But with all dee Advintages' of Us and 
Beauty, Ido not adviſe che making entire Hedges 
of it, for J have ſeen by Experience, that they 
are neither ſo good for Shelter or Fence. The 
Leaves of the Crab are indeed larger than thoſe 
of the white” Thorn, but they are not nearly fo 
numerous; and the N is to be obſerved of the 
Branches. N ow the | great Quantity of Branches 
and Leaves, is what gives. the white Thorn the 
Pr reference : aboye all ather Shrubs for hedging. . 
(hen, the, Farmer ſhall chuſe whether it be 
from Falhien Or Whim, t to have an entire Hedge 
of of Fl his Method is to be exactly the ſame. as 
has, been; deſcribed. for; the white Thorn. Let 
| 115 feſt ' ſer apart a, Piece of poor Ground for a 
Nurſery... 1 him there ſow the Seeds of the 
Crab, with the pulpy Part of the Fruit about 


1 


r 


— 


ſpeedily in good Shape 
When theſe Plants are of the Thickheſs Te a 
Man Thumb they are fit for Service: they mult | 
then be taken up, the Bank prepar'd, and the | 
whole managed exactly as in the making a a Quick - 
ſet Hedge of white Thorn. This is the, 1 thod | 
to make an Hedge of. Crabs alone, but it is 
what 1 would never. adviſe the Farmer to do: the 


. 


wo 88 4 3 


ds haye the ane, 


Sets, have ſame. Crabs, r3is'd from: the: Sced, ac 


already deſerib d. Let theſe be taken up, 1 | 


ther with the * white "Thorn. Sets, Only in a ſmall 


them. And they wil ſhoot quickly, and grow 


| beſt Way of uſing this Shrub, is, by mixing it with. 0 x 
55 e * * e Bank is L 5of 


always, i in his Weak, Nurery for his Hanzhorn | | 


A and laid pk as the.Quickſety,are:c ſhould 


bout 1 in, exerx twclye, of fifteen Rost, wall 
bee ver Propel They. will. thus; Fro up Frith 
the white T orns, hey will! they, very: beaudif\ ulhy' 


” 


ol e 
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| gang . 
a4 dy 4 


in- the Intermiixture, when. in. Flower, ang: when | 


"Some: 3 4 e een whe kr, at 
\dvery. fourteen Foot, in the Manner that the 


Crabs are here directed to be laid in: and In 


proper Soils chis does Well. It is of the Willor 

Kind, and therefore. layes Mpiſture, though it 
does not require ſa much as the common Willow. 

It is prudent therefore to plant this more plenti- 

fully in moiſt Meadow Fences, whereby its puck | 
| Growth, ; it is of conſiderable Advantages. 


Brambles, or Blackberry Buſhes, ate ſo far of 


+ the Nature of the Furze, that they will. grow 


upon a very poor Soil: but it is not the Cu- 


ſtom to make Fences of them alone: nor are they 
fit for it, becauſe of the Length and Weakneſs 


of their Branches, which is ſuch that they cannot 


keep themſelves upright. They are of good Uſe 
planted on looſe Banks, to defend them from 


110 being over-run and trampled down by the Cat- 
e firſt, of theſe che Crab, L Fay in | 


tle. They alſo. may be us'd to ſtop up Gaps in 
the Bottoms of Hedges, that with Age begin to 
grow bare in that Part. They may be rais'd 


with. great Eaſe from the Seed; or Cuttings of 


them, will grow. readily... The only Uſe they 


are fit for is, what has been juſt named, but that 
is not ſufficiently regarded: Nature vety often 
ſupplies the Defects of Hedges with Brambles; 


and *tis a Shame that Art does not imitate —_ 
in this as in many other eſſential Articles. 

Laſt i in this Diviſion of our Work; we bobs 
to name the Alder. This is a Water Shrub, and 
its Uſe in Fencing is of a very peculiar Kind. 


It defends the Sides of Meadows againſt being | 
waſh'd away by ſwift running Waters. The 


Alder never grows ſo well as by the Sides of theſe 
Rivulets. The ſwift Streams of theſe frequently 


undermine their Banks, eſpecially at the Turn - 
ings: but the Roots of ee a ae 


Deßace., f 
There is ſcarce any Shrub whole Root) are fo 


numerous or ſtout as thoſe of the Alder. And 


it is always ſending Suckers from the loweſt 
Roots; ſo that where there is ever ſo ſwift a 
Current, and ever ſo many Turnings follow one 


another, nothing more is needful to preſerve the 


Ground but to plant a ſufficient. Number of 


Alders. In many Places. alſo, where the Courſe | 


of -the River is ever lo ſtrait, the Soil of the 


Meadow is ſo looſe and mellow, that it is C0! 


nually waſhing i in, and the Water is widening its * 
Here the Alders are of the fame Uk: | 


being, planted along 9225 Arait TON 155 Loot 1 


Channel. 
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e en 
F our Intent were to eee 

mer the Bank Fence. Alone, and naked, as 

is + ſome: Places very commonly; we 

iſ gp Rube for making ir juſt | 
iche oer that of. Trees, But the. 
gs 2 Poor, raw, and ugly Fence, 
compate to the Bank with its (Wick or Plants - 
ion; this, is therefore-its proper Place. The 
of planting Quick. has been ſhewn. Urea 
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s chorn: but: of the Ctab i See, and Whatever other 
Shrub uſeful in Fencing v4 de wee ere 


| ö t 
making of the Banle cb. eferibe ! indifhe Mah- 


The Run us moſt 


man ſhould frſt conſider the Nature f the Soil, 
befgre he attempts to raiſelit.” | Two'Neceflaries | 


Turf, rhe only ohe gt for this Purpoſe, for let 


| do de rats d, draw a couple of even Lines, at 
three Foot and an half Piſtance 


: conveniently” managed: as theſe 
them be laid in two Rows, one along the'E; © | 
| by the joining of the Graſs Rogts from the ſe⸗ 


. 4 Space 
| _—_ 


Bak de de vi be continued wiity:' 
doch s fbcond Row on esch, Side n de be 


into its Plate. We have now 


ner of difpoling/thoſe-Sets/hich are ready rait d, 

and ef fin Side. 85 4 oF Gugler. ot 51 Nek Na 
as an tueletbte for 
9 atid the FHuſband- 


Meadow and Paſture 


mould recommend it to him; che firſt," that it 
may be made cheap, the otker, that it may flou- 
_ Tiſb;4:2avid both theſe aepend upon har, fingfe | 
 Gonkleration;''the' Sl gore 201 1H 

An Barth that will cut caflly WIR vy 
che Spade, and'is'cover'd with a good thick freſh | 


him ever have the leaſt Thought of raifing it on 
an other. I ſpeak not of thoſe Bahks of Clay or 
Dirt that are #ais'd only by digging 7 a Ditch) and 
piling up the Earth, and leaving it naked: but 
el the fine (green Bank Fence which is ufed in 
ſome Countie and deſerves to be uſed in all; 

which is beautiful and profitable; and remains 
firm, when once well made, beer . 

When the Huſbandmam finds in his Meadow 
or Paſture Ground ſuch # Soil, fo cover'd as juſt 
mentioned, let him ſet about the raiſing, his 


"Pane? in the Beginning of the Sprin 5. Mon and F a | The Quick will flouriſh better in this than 


Tims when there have been moderate R In 
very wet Seaſons the Earth of this Kind works 
untowardly, and in long dry Weather it is un- 


he Bank be rais'd at ſuch 4 Seaſon, che Een 
will yell and burſt, after the next Rains.” 1 
"Having choſen then a proper Spot of Ground, 
and, a fit Seaſon, the Work is to be executed. in 
this Manner. In the Place where the Bank is 


all the Way from 
one another. Then begin to dig up Turf in 3 
lic cover'd with good ſtrong and freſh Graſs. 
Cut theſe Turfs a Span deep, of a 1 ſquare 
Form, atid of ſuch Bignefz 8 0 de moſt 
are cut up let 


of (Fathi of "the tug Lies, with the grafly Sid 

 ourgyards. They will he 11 * 
Piepen them. i 
"A. Boot diſtance from tia! then Novi hor 


its Sides: deſcend- with a ſmall Slant, and yan th 
to ſuch. a Depyh.as ſhall, be, y-to' ſupply a 

— of Earth tor: opthe Bank, 

C . And Cee ? ” 4X E £ 1 Vurf. 
5 - The Earth W eee a, Ditch; 15 
Wo be put in the Vacant Space 8 between V ehe two 
Roms of Turfi juſt hamed, dll iris: brooght to 
2 Level with them. The Foundation of tlie 


Nene Turf. in h/ i be cut Mich the 


9 
. cha;formey;/ very carefully; pl: ir en, ü 


va, bebe | veral Turks, 
J | from Weir Trampling, or indeed from, f AG 
; | eident whatſoever. 

4 that which lies toward the Paſture; open OTE 1 
| thrae-Foor wide. Les i be dug deine: Jo chat 


{4 A Sond double Row of Turf bein thus hid, 
2 Spate left between them is to be fd up 
With more Earth out of the Ditet: And 
the/Surfilce well preſß d down with the Spade: 


f Turfs, and the Earth between 

No more Direction 4s needful for the raiſing 
of chis Bank, chan that the Work is go be con- 
tinued in the dame Manner, laying on ' more 
Rows of Turf on each Side; and filling up care- 
fully the Space between with Earth; and con- 
tinuing it flanting all the Way, till it is four 
Foot high, and at the Top its B is two 
Foot and a half, one 7 ot being Need in the 
| Height. 1 AG ed 

The Space left dil the 128 lat, or top 
Rows of Turf, is not to be ld. up ſo perfectly 
as that hetween the others ; but the Top of the 
| Bank's to be finiſh'd with a ſlight Hollow. 


When the Bank i is thus rais'd plant the Quick: 
ſets upon the Top. Let them be taken out of 
the Nurſery at a proper Size, and ſet a Foot 
deep on the Top of the Bank. They may be 
of any of the before- mentioned Kinds that bear 
tranſplanting, as Crab, white Thorn, or Sloe, 
but in er the white Thorn is beſt. It may 
be diverſified here and there with the Crab, or 
Sallow, but no Timber Trees, or large growing 
Fruit Trees are to be planted among it. 


any other Plantation whatſoever, The Hollow | 
at the Top of the Bank, which js ſtill to be pre- 
ſerved in the Plantation, will detain the Rains, 


| fit; for ĩt not only crumbles too much, hut if | and ſend them down to the Roots of the Quick; 


and there is a, fine Bank or Bed of Earth for 


them to grow in, Which is thicker all the Way 


down, and has been juſt well ſtir d and broken; 


the young Growth with Nouriſhment. 

"When the Bank and its Plantation are thus 
finiſhed, a {mall dead Hedge muſt be made on 
or, near the Top, to keep the Sheep from run- 
ing vp and nibbling 5 young Quick. Theſe 
Hedges need not be aboye fourteen Inches high, 
and no Matter how light: for they will ſoon bs 
needleſs ; the Quick growing very faſt, and the 
Bank becoming every Day more and more firm, 


as to be in no Danget. of Hurt 


In the Autumn wig 3 7 Hyſband- 
man go over the Hedge, Bank, and Quick, with 
kid Eye, to repair What may be amiſs, it is very 
rarely that any Repair is wanted, but if there be 
the leaſt Damage it, ſhould, be ſupplied, . for this 
is ſo beautiful a 18 it e 
co-keep,ir entire. 
If chere be any Þ . e 
ed with poo Foal 9 4 'of black 
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and left perfectly level, to reteive the third Ro. 


ſo thaz it is in the fulleſt Perfedtion for ſupplying 
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tections, it continues wWirheut Fault, and im- 
proves every Day, both in Strength and Beauty. 


the other continues in its Verdure. The freſh 


in i0 lach a Manner, that they quickly form one 


wer the Purpoſe of the Ditch, in ſupplying a 


the Bank from four Foot will be made, by this 


which will, Jn! good Seaſons, be as green as any | 
Fart of the Incloſure. | p 


be allowed, in this, 1 Caks, - with, Uſe: 


| e 1 of, the We Ars although 


"+ — P24 i Ee 
* „ E „ 


— 
rar b TO EET In oaths, if 
2 1 been made according, to theſe Di- 


The Rains that fall about this Seaſon of the 


Year, ſupply bock che Turf and the Quick with | 


Moiſture 5 and while the former ſhoots briſkly, 


Roots of the Graſs which ate continually puſh- 
ing every Way; join the ſeveral Turfs together 


Body, not a Joint being any where ſeen: and i in 


Bank, bind all firmly together into one tight and 
ſolid Body; that nothing can injure it. The Grafs 
continues t grow freely on the Slope of the 
Fence, and it is a Beauty: the crowning alſo of 
the Hawthorn,' varied with the other Shrubs, 
which always Iook freſh and healthy, adds to the 
Grace of the whole, arid makes ir far excecd any 
other Fence whatſoever. _ 

If the Ground be Paſture on both Sides the 
ec inſtead of a Ditch on the Outſide of the 
Bank, the Earth on each Side may be lower d 
with a Slope of two Foot deep. This will an- 


Quantity of Earth to fill up the Spaces between 
the Rows of Turf, in making the Bank ; and will 
anſwer two other Purpoſes. In the rt Place, 


LO of the Ground at its Foot, a Fence of 
oor” high, beſide the Hedge at the Top: 
ny 3 no Ground will be loſt for the Paſtu- 
rage, becauſe this hollowed Place will bear Graſs 
like the reſt; and ſo will the Sides of the Bank, 


If the Circutnſtances of the Place, or other | 
Accidents. require the Fence, to be higher, the 
Hufbandman' muſt. begin with a broader Foun- 
dation; and muſt cut away the Ground. more at 
the Foot, or dig a deeper Ditch. for a Supply of 
Earth: no more Difference is neceſſary, for the 
Method of carrying up the Bank is exactiy the 
fame: and the higher and larger the Bank, the 
better the wick will grow. 
No Hedge whatſoever affords ſo fine a Shelter | 
to the Growth, or to the Cattle, as this Bank 


4 littie Time" the Noots of the white T horn, 75 
ſpreading chreugh the whole Subſtance of the 


1517 are frequentiy aſd Gogly and aa yet 
they never have half their Beauty, or half their 
Value, when they are ſo imperfectly made. Their 
Plantation giving them their greateſt been 
and Superiority over the other Kinds. 


Material for Fences: Walls, in the Way they 
make them in ſuch Places, coming ſurprizingly 
cheap. We ſhall firſt ſpeak of the moſt com- 
mon Fenees of this Kind; and afterwards of the 


better Kind. 


The moſt rude a vulgar Fenet 6f Stone, 4 is 
the Wall they build about their Lands in Nox- 
THAMPTONSHIRT, and fome other Counties, which, 
in the ſame Manner, yield that Sort of rough 
Stone us d for this Purpoſe, near the Sutface of 


the Earth; fo that there is little Expence in dig- 


ing, and in ſo many Places, that there is almoſt 
as" little in carrying and laying it. In theſe 
Places they lay à Parcel of thefe rough Stones 
in the irregular flartiſh Shape in which they na- 
turally riſe in digging, upon one another, without 
Mortar, till they have raigd what” they call a 


Wall. This is f6 loofe'that in many Places you 


may ſee through it: and as where the Eye can 
E the Wind vety well 2 theſe Walls Are 


Charadter in an other Rees, 11 der are wr 
ill put together that they are frequently tumbling 
to Pieces. Tis true they are eaſily repaired 
again; for nothing is requir'd but to lay up the 
Stones in their Places; but when the Walls are 
made, as ſome are that 1 have ſeen in that 


and he e adjoining Counties, the Work is end- 
leſs. 


| Theſeroiid Kind of Walls I ſhall x mention, are 


ſick: as are found upon the Grounds of mor 
eateful Hufbandmen in the ſame Counties. » 4 heſe 


Way, wirhout Mortar; but then they are laid 
bo much more carefully, that the Wind does not 
blow through them in ſo many Places; i and the 
op Stones are laid in Clay by way, Mortar; 

eir own better Diſpotiticn in the Body, and 


much ſuperior to che former: they defend the 


with its Plantation. It muſt be conſider'd; in- | 
deed, that the Shrubs ſtand more expoſed to the 
Winds on it, than on any other Plantation; and 
for this, Reaſon they ſhould not be left to grow. 
too large. Some clip the Quick upon theſe Banks, | 
uten is 2 very good Method, far it at once 
thickens the Body, aud keeps it in due Com- 
paſs: and, though, i in, geveral, the clipping. of 
rees be a very ridiculous Invention, it may. 
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Crop and the Cattle better, and they are not ſo 
continually tumbling dawn. The Difference of 
Labour in the building, of theſe Walls is. fa 
rifing 4 Canſderation;! in reſpect oß their Su- 
periority over the athers, that I haye been ſur. 


prize in ooking, over the Fenges of thoſe On. 


ties; to; ſee ſo many of the former, and fo; fem 
of theſe; The one tumbling 
ank the ochers tolęrahly firm! 7 TRY 
Roh wp of the ale fe 


mong 5 Mo 8 5 Wee lay 


Expence, while. it encreaſes vaſtly 
of the Feine. A Wall of: 


*. 


| great Spaces filled up with: Loan, 

rolerably: laid in Clay, 5 4 pm Brag 

and anſwer the great Purpoſes of « Fence bet- 
ter 


In many Parts of Exoraxp Stone is ſo 54S 
| mon, and lies fo ready, that it is the common 


are made of the ſame rough and irregular Stones 
as the former, pif'd up on one another i in the ſame 


is little ſtrengthening at the Top makes theſe | 


Stones in We but 4 Actle = 
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is plain, .coough,, in Reaſon. 
ny 0 xough, Buſhes comes broken and in a 
we er; but that which iſſues in at a 
Hole in à Wall ce a Draught nd. 
Current. "> 

In the. more northern 8 of ns a 
where there is Plenty of a more regular flat Stone, 
they build their Fences of this Kind better in 


Proportion: in ſome Places, where the Stone na- 


turally riſes in large flat and tolerably even Pieces, 
a Wall built ol theſe without Wen e and N 


1494 


be conte a. " ood Fenee for all "he Purple 
of Incloſure, Defence, and Shelter. 

" much better Fence may, however, be made 
in any of theſe Places, even where the Stone 
is worſt of all, upon the Principle of the Bank 
Fe ence, deſcribed i in the foregoing Chapter. This 
is what 1 ſhall recommend. to the Huſbandman, 
where he has the proper Materials. 


ſhes. s At, . | 
WIR h more cba. and he Qccalion of of. it | 
| caſon., The Wind, that | 


8 n ee 3 . Bank. 77508 
-heſe,, _ grow. ar Houtiſh. excellently, 
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from. 7-248 
uncommon in many. Pon of the Welt of Bac. 
LAN D, .and they there plant not only common 
ledge Shrubs, but Aſh, Elm, and other Tim 
ber 188 upon them. a0 this, indeed 10 
| Trees, when they are of any conſiderable Growth, | 
is too much to be truſted, where the two Walls 
are to ſtand the Streſs c of it: I have-ſeen a very 
well made Fence of this Kind torn to Pieces 
for eightcen Foot length, by the blowing down 
of a middling Aſh that ſtood upon it: when 
the Trees are larger, the Danger is greater in 
proportion: nor is it either e or proper to 
run the Hazard. 

What I would adviſe 4 is, to plant the Top 
of the Wall with white Thorn Sets, taken at 
a proper Age from the Nurſery; and for Va- 
riety, to add a Crab every twelve or fourteen 
Foot; for both the Flowers and the Fruit of fan 
Shrub give a pretty Variety. 

The Crab I have all along recommended to 
be intermixed in the Plantations of white Thorn 
Hedges; and its Beauty, which is ſome Recom- 
mendation, is not the only Advantage. Where 
that Shrub is left to itſelf, there is that Benefit of 
its pleaſing the Eye, but in whatſoeyer Fence it 
is uſed, it may be train 'd up to . rocker and 
better Purpoſes.  __. 

No Stock whatſoever is equal, to 7 Crab 


10 this Purpoſe let him chuſe the neh 
and moſt regular Stones he can conveniently 
meet with, For in thoſe Places they are often as 
ready at hand as ſuch as are worſe. The Pre- 
ference i is not ſo great in the making this Fence, 
28 in the e fog Wall oy the. evener 
the Stones the r, and it is worth while to 
be at ſome Care in every Circumſtance, about a 3 for the grafting of Apples; and in Places where 
Fence that i is to be at onc ſo beautiful and ſo | Cuſtom has. ed the Property of theſe 
lafting for i in both Reſpects this excecds moſt | Fruits in Hedges khis ſhould be always the Uſe 
3 RD | 0 thets, ſich et ant made of; . Cab Shrub; for where People 
8 When he has 33 himſelf. with” jth, | have been ved to ſtrip Fruit Trees in Hedge 
b | let” him dig up the Ground A little Depth. for | Rows, they will not only take the Fruit, but 
a Foundation, and open a Pit, or Ditch, in ſome | [ break and tear down a great Part of the Hedgy 
Place near, whence he. can have ,a Supply of 1 9. it. 
Earth as he ſhall. want is, in ,carying up: the |. In ſuch Places therefore the Crab is to be lefe 
| | d let him N 0 g to itſelf, and the Huſbandman muſt be content 
ah eos ah 7 with pleaſing his. Eye with its Bloſſoms, and 
He is to make, as it were, two Walls 1 with gathering its Fruit for Verjuice. In other | 
b Epi © Stones one upon, another, firſt, two | Counties, where Fruit ſtands quietly in the 
and then one between. Hedges, he is to order his Crab Trees in the 
As the Wall is carried up, 725 "ns 8 following Manner. 
is to be fill d up with the Earth dug out of Let him prune them up every Seaſon, till they: 
the Foundation,” or from. the. Ditch or Pit] are above che Reach of Cattle, and then let him 
open A for that Purpoſe. This brings all the engraft them with the moſt uſeful and valuable 
Work into one Maſs, and adds Scrength and | Kinds of Apples. The Way of doing this 
Pirmneſs. in che eaſteſt and ſureſt Manner, will be thewn 
: . wy wer is to be . — this hereafter; in its proper Place, when we come to 
7 ö ö Manner, and flPd. up with the Earth- to ſuch treat of the Orchard: it is only named here as a 
| Hegkth "hd Breadth as is neceſſary, accord- Part of the Care of an Hedge. e ee 
4 = FD ing wo the Eircumſtances of the Place ; and. | Nor ſhould I omit to mention the Practice of | 
= | from Time to Time the Stones are ta. be. beat | 4; Gentleman. in -Dzyoxmne, who! on- one of 
M0 ui flat at the Sides, , which gives the. Work thoſe double Wall Fences, that had Earth be- 
great: Swen. a3 yell 45 Regylar y of. Ap- tween. rais'd Apples inſtend of Crabs, at certain 
e e 15 1 between the white Thorn: it was a 
7 When "the Wall is "thus, FR to. * i pro- Matter of Curioſity more than Uſe; for the 
A, ED. of any beſt Method for thoſe who intend to have 14 
0 des in ee 0 raiſe Crab St 
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ad graft them: but as it 0 to his Wikhes, | 
1 hal .mention the Method, 
'" Inffead of Crab Sceds he ſowed 
of ſome good Kinds A; Pples in, Is 
ſery; and when he, planted Quickſet upon. any 
of his, Walls, he See one of theſe young | 
Apple Tres at every twenty * Foot. Ee took | 


* 


bot en Apple Set of at leaſt dee Years Growth | 
and than the white Thorn Sets were, ſo that 
it had the Advantage of them in that Re- 
ſpect; and he planted theſe with a partieu- 
lar Care, and pruned them up with his own 
Hand, ſo as to give them all poſſible Ad- 
vantages. The Conſequences of this was, that 


TT moſt Pn Cyderman did not know how 
to name. The Shoots from Seeds in all Ve- 


3 « ables, - are tlioſe. that yield the Vatietles; 


by | K al 10 x All theſe from Seed, and by 
of the peculiar Situation in 
5 h they N planted on theſe Wall Fences, 
he never ald to have here and there what 
they allowed to be a new Kind. Some of 
theſe he brought afterwards into his Orchard 
with Succeſs. This however was little more 
than Curioſity: for as to Uſe the Graft Kinds 
always bear ſooner; and in that Practice a 
Man is ſure of his Kind, whereas i in this other 
Method all is Hazard. 


be was Ls able to ſhew Apple that the 
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Of Coppice M aua, and Timber Trees, In THREE PARTS. 


L 07 Corrie and _ SMALL WOOD. | Cray. 
27. Of the Uſes of the Afb, its TOs in Planta- 


Cray. | 
1. Of raiſing 4 "TINY PR Seed. . tions, and as Timber. 
| I 28. Of the Beech, its Soil and POL TS 


2. Of raifing a Coppice by planting of Sets. 
3. Of the managing and ordering a Coppice in-its 29. Of the Propagation of the Beech. 
| FE 306-Of the Uſer, and Value of the Beech. 


Growth. | fy WP 2 2 165 4 
4. Of felling 75 Coppices. 2 , Th Of e white Poplar, its Soil and Situation. 


5. Of Pollards, or Trees for Strong. 2. Of "the Propaggtion, and Uſes of the white 
H. Of the Management menen. 4 . 4 atv. Rack Poplar.” | 


6. Of Timber Trees in general. 4 FEY the-Afpen Tree. 
7 Of raifeng Timber Trees from g. N 4 52 the Sycamore. - 
8. Of propagating TIO Trees by Treats 36. Of #2 Lime Tree. 
tion. Av ¶ the Walnut Tree. 
9. Of tranſplanting nen of a * Great, ow [7 .. Of the Horſe Cheſnut Tree. 
| at __— Seaſons. : | WI 27 Of the Cheſnut Tree. 
of - i | 20. Of the Service Tree. 
UI. 07 the ſeveral Kinds of Tiuszr Tar.. 15 Of the Quickbeam. 


Y o. Of the Oak. | 42. Of the Birch. 
1. Of raiſng the Oak 5 7 ranſplantation 5 43. Of the Hornbeam. 
12. Of _— the Oak from the Acorn, 44. Of the Maple. 
13. Of the Uſer of the Oak. . Of te Clary The 
14. Of the Growth of the Oak. | lim 146. Of the Pear Tree. | 
| 15. Of "the felling of the Oak. 4. or tbe Bet. © 
5 16. _ zbe feaſtning. Oat, and judging 1 the 44 Of the Buck Thorn. | 
nber. „%% ˖ on a 
wm. Of judging of ith Ont as it fans, | An. 
HH .F 1 8 Gi 51. 55 we. e ee 
3 3001 8 02. 
| 449. Of 'the Propagation of the Eu. 15 "Of he By Thee. CO 0 wag 
20. Of the Uſes of the Elm — i] 54. Of Pr Tree. 1 1 
| e Bo ee Ms Of the Fe ee | 
22. Of the Afb, its proper Sil ond bu. IE ee | gre 1 
1 Of the Propagation' of the A. Tos . Of the Ber. „% ZIRRING 
24. Of raifing Aſo in a Nurſery, © 0 the | | ; 
+ . Of Cypreſs. TP 
5 Of raiſing Aſh, where it is to fond. + I, 59- of the Cedar. = coy ghd HAD 
6. Of lopping and felling the Aſh e 5 The 
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-herh :. and in nothing can that be aſſiſted, mare 


and there is this farther Confideration, chat all 
Ground; and his Eye ſhares the Advantage With 
his Pecket. IN: 5 in 
tions that all Soils will bear them. There ; aft | 


ke SR I er wi chindend 


1 a River. T. 


fince ſome Tree or Shrub will grow on it; and 


awhich"they grow; and the Planting a Copſe upon 


Method of improving the Soil. This I have 
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| had peer of wr in my own 3 


bourhood, where one of the barreneſt 


53 „end e pit bg great Frofit from * 


er Coed among he Shrub omper 
eitkag: and Plagen of, Trees, and Shrobs in 
er OG Had dene this: Work. is 

pn fois a haw;be ans; 
I fits, and, improve the. Farm which; yields 


than by ; judicious. and orderly.) Plantations of 
Trees. Y nis wolli“ Mit 06.13.09 93111 od 
This will be ahg Subject of. our. preſent Fourth 
Book, and we ſhall begin with the raiſing, mar 
naging, and fell of Coppice, or, as it is com- | 
monly. * her Wood, becauſe that is 
neareſt of kin to the Hedge Shrubs laſt treated 
of; and thenes going from leſſer to greater, we | 
ſhall advance to dhe Culture af Timber Trees. * 
There is no the Huſbandman can take 
in Planting; provided it be dene with Difcre- | 
tion, that will not add to his yearly; Incomeg q-* 
or that vill not. be an enriching. of the Land: | 


he does in this Way gives alſo Pleaſure. It en- | 
creaſes che Beauty, as well as Value of . 


15 ot a De. if ws 6 v LS 


1 is the peculiar Happineſs. of theſe Planta. 


Lands too, pet and. too dry; for Tillage: r 
there are ſome ſuch: ? as it is impoſſible to im- 
proye. "Theſe are the few really barren Lands 
of ExGLAND, et an theſe; Trees of one Kind er 
other will grow. They are to be ſuited proper 


— 


they yearly 1 increaſe in Value, and afford a Shel- 
ter and Defence to the Grounds, that before 
wanted it: thus; extending their Influence ber 
yond what riſes Umply from their own Value. 4 
In many Parts of Nonrol x, there are Valleys 
naturally dich and fertile, but lying at the Foot 
of ſandy Hills, they are overwhelmed with that 
barre Material ty every | "Wind, and violent 
Shower. Of 1 late they have in ſome Places begun 


to ſow upo Nl che Sides of theſe Hills, F "RENCH 


Years it be cut for Fuel, and Tells at 2 ood 
Prige z And alf t the, Time it fixes, the 0 1 | 
rel res the : Meadows below. 


bi A 
AS thet& are Sku arg opriar d do 5 151 a 
the” oſt 1 wet, Side of | 

1 be deſcri 'a 155 t ke W. 

ceeding Chapters; ; and it will be ſnewn, that no. 


Piece” of Ground whatſoever need be left unus d, 


wal 


FEED 


the. very meaneſt of them will Vield very conſi- 
derable Profit. 


The Benefit of Plantations. whether of Shrubs" 
or Trees, is not confin'd to this preſent or im- 
mediate Advantage: they improve the Land on 


an unfruitful Piece of Ground, is an excellent 


3 


and is above the Reach of. Accidents ; ; NOT 1 is 


125 e o/ 15 N 5 I this Profs, 5 + ra 2h To 


Fx 5 Coppice Wes rais d upon it, became *auvery 
FT good 40d fertile Field upon the ftubbing ap the 

4 Roots; andycontiou | 
+ Where Lapd is. fo. indifferently fitted by Na- 


8.10 to thisDays, 64 98 2 


cure for Cord or Grafs,..thas is gerlulteg a great 


| deal of Expence:in manuring to produce tolera- 
ble Crop, it is often better Wb it wich Cop- 
pics Wood, for che angual Profits will be auch / 


greater, and the Expence in a manner nothing. 
There are alſo Pieces of Ground ſituated ſo un- 


fortunately, that they, are too remote from the 


Farm, or from the Sources of. the Manure; and 


Tillage ; theſe « cannof be dreſs'd- for Corn, but at 
a great Expence, beg auſe. the Carriage of the 


> a4 


Materials: here eres is another Reaſon for 
planting z. and the · Succeſs is certain; and the 
Profits greater than any, v will believe who have 
not Experience. i 

The Land Owner is ES "ooo in 
this. In ' how many Parts, of this Kingdom are 
there Lands, that cannot be let for more than 


Five Shillings an Acre, and that from. their 


. e or ede q gene e will 


of the ans, þ in this Caſs, to | plant. the W | 


Coppice Wood. At twelve, Years pol the: 
Wood may very well. be worth twenty Pound 
the. Acre z % and at a: con, felling EI 
Years afterwards as much; for 
er eee Gen 
is greater Sec 
this, | 0 0 Fee e of "Hulban 
for Crops: will. fail bree and Sto! f wil 
die. . Here Nature does, the. Whole Buſine 4 


* 
„ 7» HE 
er wy pi 75 : a + 
ö £ 


there any Difficulty in making, after 2 proper 
Growth, the Profits annual, and as regular as 


by any other Courſe.” Suppoſe . A Coppice of 


thirty Acres be planted and divided info, ten 


Parts, one of theſe may = fo glled every Year: 
and by this Management 1 Yeag will yield 
three Acres of ten Years 16. gen 41 

A little Managemeny, in, theſe Thiggs i lis all. 
The Huſbandman WhO ſets. Hut without it, v 


be lexed wi th the. leaſt, Di ficulties, d. 
Furze. his grows ſo well, that once in three | PrP! ö Fat? gyer- 


turn'd in. his Dp 15 by the e (lighteſt ] Diſapp 
tnents! he who ſets out Properly will n 


mt, ot 150 K 29515 
The II. ee. 


en Lands will bear C pic 8 5 
Lands Lon UPS 1 997 of 9.69 


1 SN eren the h 
5 Th hoe Ye Fre 


a 11 Ses. OTROS 
Advantage: the Truth lies in juſt che co 
for though oO 
Land will produce it much better, and the 
| Growth will be quicker; ſo that the Benefit will 
be many Times over greater than the A 


| 4. Fhe bettet Land is that is planted, the . 


will be the Profit, I haye read. with Surprize, 
of a Plantation upon a tolerabiy good Land, 
that at eleven, Years Growth. afforded Wood to 
ws Amount of ſixty Pounds an Acre: but 1 


or. 


Land will bear He 6. | 


— 


. . ———— > wt . 1 eee n hn 5 2 — 
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bare row ſeen it verified. A Piece of good Ground | warm: the * bs ths of 


\ planted üng Sets, will yield | 8 | Othe might as well have, been, plant- 
Years, Pole Wood, "and Spar Wood, rc dene Priced tis cdl fbr I. 
9 of ſmall Building T 3 d he $f ready to curſe his Parent who 
yang ve: of Coppice W | mop. Et Ler him take Care to do for 
| Woods, is POR +, | his Son, Whit rs have been os Acoeptable to 
Tom bY lanting. ENCE: 8 aan 5 
where ſome Tree, or other may Between theſe Timber Ties and the — 
there i none thar does not h 10 £1 Web, may be. mentio d another Kind; thbſe 
Trees of Avenues, and thoſe in the Hedge 8 wo poke) for ys 
| Rows, ſet as before advis'd with the Quick, all 4 1 00 0 In ge 
6 Fin n en ee Fra. eee chat are of qui wth are fitreſt 


for this Purpoſe'; and for the reſt, they h 


is a Gainer wid ſets them. 4 
be ſuited to the Soil, the Willow and Pop 
The Time taken up in the Growth of Wood, dal Place ahl fo ce othe TY 


is one e it or 1 3 wife. 1 
or more Tears to bring many Tim a — 2g a. hail Sd i 
Trees to 4 Condition. for felling to Advantage ; [s Hedge Rows, and to br Tie 15 


grodge*to fer a Plant that coſts him in a man. Kinds, at ft or el 1 e Gre "4x 
ner nothing, and that without requiring any | | this — Laake — a 8600 Head, Ah 92 te 
| fours five, or fix Pounds. Who would grudge In ths nican Fithe Ney ure Seng dern . juries 
the Trouble of planting a Thouſand ſuch, which of all Kinds," und weed tis Pens. 171 685 | 
Thould at che End of that Time be worth a little |, che Shrowds ate 2 uſed fo Fire 


Fortune. What an eaſy Way of adding five or 8 
en Thouſand Pounds to an Eftare : and where Wood, che e theſe Trees Is 
but there is no 


greateſt. where that is 
it of any tolerable erable Extent, what is the Diffi- oy wo 
2 of adding inftead of five or fix, fifty or Place where it is not enough to to make. it very 


eee 


deſireable. 
; Pounds this Wa wid > 
Laney. Non E N ble, but all I have hinted before that bende ai . 
ä 3 I grucg diate and proper Value of Trees in Woods, 
1 neghetit. Men do not look into theſe Things 


Coppices, Hedges, or lingle ; they add to the 
— eee, P got barre hay 1 Value of the Land about them, and this is feen 
the Advantage. Perhaps not: but why ſhould every Day, and confirm'd by univerſal and can. 


5 tinual Experience. Indeed there is no Wonder 
| deny. this Benefit to their Heirs! is there $94 
1 eh n Fortune for it ſhould be thus; for, we ſee Hedges, of vaſt 
any ealy of rai es for young Uſe by their Shade and Sheltgr; Woc when 


Children. It is ſo eaſy and ſo certain of Succeſ, 
they ſtand . ſome Piece of Land. 
d the Na p > 
that tis a Crime to neglect it: an ation 1 nd ther wie 1 205 Aire 


as well as Families ſuffer by the Fault. 
But to thoſe who are ſo ſelfiſh, that they will | Winds,” muſt be "g Seiter; becauſe. Vas 


F thicker, they are 4 more certain Defence, 
not ſpeak a Word, or give an Order for their &: 
Heirs, the Plantation of Coppice Woods may | fingle e and thoſe in Hedge Rows, Ara 


mmended as warmly as other Prac- Shelter for Crile againſt the Winters Storms, 
EG; Hera 8 reaſonably and the Summers Heats; in, either P ration 
enough, at almoſt any Period of Life, ex- they afford the Huſbandman, Timber, or his 
pet Time to reap its Benefits: and theſe, al- neceſſary Occaſions; for the Repair of his Build- 
though. not ſo great as thoſe, from Timber | ing, and his Implements, and for his Chimney. 
Trers, are enough to tempt the coldeſt Imagi · The Maſt bearing Trees yield Food for Swine; 
| | n 'covly | e 
= | -. | any Kind, that has not its ſecondary U 
1 3 - 2664; to che Plagrations for. lack Gromehs, | . Finally, The Neceſſity, of Wood where, there 
3 every. Day. gives. us Inſtances. of their Value. | are, Iron Mines, and thoſe..of other Meral, i. 
| Things intended only for Ornaments to Eſtates, | ſufficiently known. Nothing is fo eaſily aid 

ö . becaming in this; Courſe of. Time gest Addi: a8 Wood, and no Soil but vill bear it, 
1 | tions e wem. Her common. is K to ſee. the See eee eo 
4 dees of dong Avetue, which were. planted ig its 3 
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1 raiſing a Coppice from Seed. 


TE have in \ general propoſed the Diviſion 
of Plantations according to their Kinds, 
ile Coppice Wood and Timber Trees, and are 
to treat of them ſeparately, becauſe they require 
in many Reſpects a diſtinct and different Ma- 
nagement. We are to enter firſt on the Conſi- 
deration of the ſmaller, and after to advance 
to the larger Kind; our firſt Buſineſs therefore 

is to deliver Rules for the raiſing. the are 
Wood. 

This may be done two Ways, by eng or by 
planting. We ſhall lay before the practical Huſ- 
bandman, theſe ſeveral Methods, with their Ad- 
vantages and Diſadvantages ; - and direct him in 
his Choice, from the Reſult of Experience in both 
Kinds. In the preſent Chapter, we ſhall acquaint 
bim with the Methods of raiſing the Coppice from 
Seed: in the next, by planting. 

It has been obſerv'd already, that any Piece 
of Land, even the moſt barren, will bear Trees; 
and the Farmer will do well to plant on all ſuch 
Places ; but he is not confin'd to them. He 
may take in a Piece of barren Ground; or he 
may uſe for this Purpoſe ſuch as has been tilled 
already; he need not grudge a: tolerable Soil, 
nor think much of the Rent he pays, for if that 
be no more than its Worth, the Wood which 
is produced \ will not let him be a Loſer. 


When he has fix'd upon his Ground, if it be 


to be taken from the Common, the firſt Thing | 


he is to do is to encloſe it with a good Fence ; | 


for nothing is ſo liable to Accidents as a young 
Plantation, nor is there any Produce among 
which Cattle will do fo much Harm. 

If it be a Field that is incloſed already, he 
muſt thoroughly repair the F ences, that they | 


may every Way keep out all Kinds of Cattle. 
This Expence of Incloſure may appear at firſt |: 


Sight a Diſadvantage z and the Preference may 


be given to the Plantation of Trees, for'Shrowd- 


ing or Pollards, which yield à great deal of | 
ſmall Wood, and need no Incloſure, nor take 


vp any Ground; but an Anſwer is Siren td 


this at once, by thoſe who bare: 


both, which is, that the quick Growth of the 4 
Coppice Wood mares _— Amends _ wr on | 


gee.: © 2 
When the Drown intoadedd for the Coppice i is 
fenced in; let it be prepared by two or three we 
and good Plowings, to refreſh and break” the 
Mould thoroughly: or it will be very well worth | 
while, where the Quantity is not too great, to dig 


it well up with a Spade. In this laſt Method the 
Way is to trench it chroughout two Spit deep, 
and caſt the upper Part of ir of. . undermoſt. 
ee c 
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This will prepare and break the Earth excel- 
lently : and it has been found by Experience, 
that in Ground thus prepared, the Trees ſhoot 
in a Manner greatly ſuperior to all that can be 
ſeen in any other Wn of preparing the Earth 
for them. 

Which ever of theſe Methods is taken, the 
Soil muſt be made very fine: if it be plow'd, 
it muſt be extreamly well harrow'd afterwards ; 

| if dug with the Spade, let the Rake come after, 


| and the whole be laid as fine as the Beds in a 


Garden. 

Where the Soil is tougher, it will require 
more working, and where more tender and mel - 
low, leſs will do; ſo that there is no laying down 
particular Rules on this Head to ſuit every Oc- 
caſion. All that can properly be ſaid on the 
Matter is, that' whatever be the Soil, it muſt be 

brought by frequent turning and breaking, to 
the Condition I have mention d. If it be kind- 
ly, leſs Labour ſerves: if otherwiſe, more muſt 
be employ'd::. but. never let the Huſbandman 
ſlight” over this Part of his Work, for all his 
future Succeſs will depend upon _ thorough 
. Preparation of the Ground. 

If he have his Choice among Aiferedt Kinds 
of Soil, he ſhould fix upon a. good loamy Ground 
preferably to all others; and he ſhould chuſe 
that which is deep; ; for, though Trees ſhoot 
faſt and freely in a ſhallower Soil, they do not 
thrive upon it afterwards. However, ſuch. is 
better for Coppice Wood than for Timber 
Trees, becauſe as they are for a longer and 
larger Growth, their Roots muſt pierce deeper. 


The Reader who has conſider'd what has been 


between the ſandy and clayey, and therefore 
Will agree with ſuch Trees as are ſuited to either 


Roots more freely ; and yet, it has a Body that 


Ee 
The Huſbandman being thus inform'd * che 
Nature, Dreſſing, and Fencing, of the Soil for 


| his*Coppice; is x now to conſider of the ſeveral 
Kinds of Seeds n e 3 


ſome i Shanda, py it is in 1 general to con- 
at of ſuch as are of ſmaller Growth.. Among 
; theſe” the principal, and thoſe of which Cop- 


S | pices are generally compoſed, are, the Hazel, 


the wych Elm, the Birch, the flowering Aſh, 
the dommon Aſh, the Eider, Ty Horne, 
| the ay the Service, e » the Gen, 
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i 


written here already” upon the Subject of Soils, 
will eaſily comprehend the Reaſon why 4 loamy- 
one is here prefer'd to any other for the Growth. 
of Trees in general. It is of -2_mix'd/Nature 


- of "thoſe Kinds. None gives Paſſage to che 


preſerves" and eas 1 them To, as to. ſupport the 


— — 
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has this got togerher 3 larger 


Places which are 


of PEA MILD, Go 
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the gun the! his Thorn, 0 Thom, 


| the Willows. and the Sallews 1, Tce 4 


Some of theſe delight in wet Soils, as the 
Willows and Alder, and others ir gryror in mid- 
dling Ground; this will be explain d 2 at 
large hereafter, in treating A the ſeveral Kinds. 
diſtinctly; but it is nec 
here, that the, Elanter may þave.it in his Mind, 
and direct Himſelf accordingly.” | 118 

If his Ground be in general wet, let him raiſe 
ſuch Kind of Coppice Trees on it as flouriſh | 
beſt in the. wet: if it be dry, let him conduct 


himſelf in che fame Manner, ſelecting for 1 x, ſuch 


as love thoſe, Situations : : and if it be in part 
wet, and part dry, let him ſuit the Growth in 
the ſame Manner to each part, ſetting in thoſe 
are wet, the Kinds that. love 
Moiſture, and che others in thoſe which, are dry. 
He is in every polſible Reſpecl to promote the 
free Growth of che Plantation, and norhing will 
do this more effectually, 1 a due mare the 


| Kind to the Soil. 


When he has "Xo" 6 kis Gronnd, | 
and determin'd what Kinds to raiſe upon the. | 
whole, or what particular ones upon the parti- 


cular Parts of it; he muſt next ſeek for the 


Seed; and in this he is to be as careful as in. 
any 7 the other Relf pets: or all his former 
Labour and Care will be thrown away. Let 
not any be frighted at the great Strictneſs and 
Conſideration of every Article in the preparing 
for raiſing, of Copſe chat is enjoin'd here. There 
is no great Difficulty in performing every Part 
in this nice and accurate Manner, and the Mes | 
ceſs of the Plantation will always be proportion d 


to it. In general where we ſee ſome thrive excel 


lently, and others, miſcarry, * tis owing more to the. 
Care that has been taken in the Preparation of the |. 
Ground, and Choice of. the Kinds, and of the 
Seeds of each, than to any natural Excellence or 
Deſect in "the Place where they are rais'd. . 

To. be ſure of the Goodneſs of the Seed, 1 
would have the Huſbandman never buy it, but 
always ſave it bunſelf. There may be a Thou- 
ſand Faults in, bought Seed, which he will pre- 
vent in chat be gathers; for his own Uſe. becauſe 
he knows how much depends upon that Ar- 
diele Spares ys 
"As we 'h4 ve 'recoiniened 0 no firange or Kare 
Sorts 'of recs for the Coppice, he may find 
enough of the ſeveral Kinds in his Ne eighbour- | 
hood, ang may gather t the Seeds himſelf. 

In this let him take Care always to take! them 
from 4 good, healthy, and 
Let him ſuffer the Seed to han 

be thoroughly ripe, and then gather it by 
the Bovghs, and n othet Way. And 20 1. 
F Quantiry than he | 
Mall want? let im lock it Caray © over, , and 

out of it for his Uſe only ſuch as is r 
oa 


ick 
barg an, weighty 2 nd blight. 

When ths Seeds La, fas! 5 them. bs 
put into large Garden Pots, bo Tore Sa 
t by in 2 tolkrably dry Place for. the, boy 
They fight be (wi in Avurdmn as Nature ſcar- 
en "bat then they would be in Danger of | 


being enten "in by Jnſedts," or devour'd by. | 


Fer 


[ 


Ranges Tree, | || tex 
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of Trees, ax well as the raiſing a * of each 
+ and: it. is therefore. they falt naturally” at 
| that Seaſon : but the Huſbandman in this In- 
view but the raiſing that 
Supply; therefore he will. do well to avoid the 


1 Danger: of their heing daten. 
to name it generally 


Seeds have been 
| and the Ground fo well work'd, 8 it is ready 


All is now got ready for the Sowing : :- the 
Preſeru d during the Winter, 


to receive them. The Spring i is come, and the 
Huſbandman muſt get to his Werk. Let him 
take out his Seed, and ſpread it carefully,” 


I would adviſe him by all Means to do this 
87 bis own Hand, going over the Go 
witk a judicious: Eye, and ſeattering the Seed 
equally, and ſparingly. After this let it be welf 
E e ee — to de left to . 
ſelf. © 5 5 ex A 

- There is a great deal of Difkrenee in "oh 
Time of fthooting of the ſeveral Kinds. Some 
' ſhewing themſtives quickly, others not tin after 
ſeveral Months, and ſome not öl the Spring 
following. This has been obſerv'd already, and 
will be treated alſo more particularly hereafter, 
under the diſtinct Heads, Heng we Thall mens | 
tion the ſeveral Species. 

When the earlieſt Aeg kinds! have Wer 
to ſhew themſelves, if there be any Quantity of 
Weeds riſing among them, let them be carefully 
rooted up, and if the Seaſon prove very dry af- 
ter the deſtroying the Weeds, give the whole 
Ground, if it can conveniently be done, a little 
Water. The Earth having been diſturb'd by” 
rooting. up the Weeds, will receive this the 
more readily; and it is ſurprizing to ſte the 
Effect it takes on the young Plant. 
| After this the Huſbandman is to wait Na- 
| tures Courſe for the Shooting of the ſeveral later 
Kinds, keeping his Fences in perfect Repair, 
and have an Eye frequently on the Plantation, 
to keep off all Miſchief, for nothing i is ſo cally: 
hurt as a Tree in its firſt Shoot. 

When Winter comes on, let him SY ſome 
R Thorn Buſhes to be ſpread lightly, and 
carefully, over the young Plantation; and upon 
theſe ſcatter a little Straw where the Ground is 
| moſt expcs'd to the Winds. This will break 
the Force of thoſe nipping Blaſts, which are ſo 
fatal to young Roots of Trees, ae rue 
them from all other Miſchief. Y 
The Summer following let the Phanzarioa hi 
| kept clear of Weeds ; and as the Winter comes 
on let there be a few black Thorn Buſhes ſcat-' 

tex d over the Ground, but more lightly than at 
firſts to defend the young Shoots of thoſe/Seeds 


[ 
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|. which have not appear d till the preceediog Spring, 


that „ ee their 
kurt Winter. 2 R 
The e ſucceeding this, ket the Huſ⸗ 

bandman carefully go over the whole Ground, 
after a thorough weeding, and let him draw 
ſome of the Shoots where they have riſen tod 

thick, and 3 chem in Places here they have 
riſen. chinner, This is his Time for thinning and 
regulating, his Plantation z and after this having 
ange more look d cntefully to his Fences, he 
may! leave all to the Courſe of Nature: nox 


doubting. but /that; he will bave 2 Growth! of 
7 Wood in every Reſpect as much ex- 
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has talen il theſe ſeveral Articles Ras, 57 
n 14 10 Bat al 21 117 . Sl 392 
I am ſenfible that in che vchdle Courſe of or- 
dering this Coppice Ground, 1 have given the 
Huſbandman Directions te employ a groat deal 
more Trouble than is "generally allow'd” to this 
Article of his Buſineſs 1 but I am alſo ſure from 
Experience, chat he wilt be well paid for every 
Part of it, in a ſpeedy 3 and e | 
of the Wood. IL 
„Some have & Way of caitingy a dei Bon 
__ dy ſowing the Sceds of: their ſeveral: Kinds | 
of Shrubs with their Corn, upon 4 Piece of 
Land they intend. to lay up for this Purpoſe. 
1 haye read Books in which this is recom- 
mended greatly; and I have ſeen it try d, but 
the Event has not anfwer'd to the Promiſes. 
The young Shobts have always ſuffer d greatly | 
by being trod upon in the getting in the Har- 
veſt, and though the Stubble being left ſtand- 
ing, affords ſome Shelter for them the followin 12. 
Mioter, it. ia but very poor in Ward aN 
that regular Method I have here propoſed. - - | 
There gan be no-Objeftion-rais'd againft this | 

| Method; f which I have ſpoken. fo largely, but 
it's. Fxpence ; and this, if it were great; would 
be anſwer d by the Increaſe ; but in Reality it is 
not. The Care requir d of the Maſter of the Plan- 
tation, is graater than the Charge; for his own | 
Eye muſt be over all. As to the reſt; a little 


* y 3 
U. 


C 4 


Money will ge a great Way; and what ſeems | 
much in ee is little in the working. 
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Of adus « nie by planing Bats 
W. have fiewn in the pieatediog Chapter, 
VV a Method of raiſing a Coppice with Cex- | 
rainty and Siceeſs from Seed; in this we are to 


| propoſe as candidly the other Way of doing it 
* Sets ; 8 505 it will e us to be ag. unf ; 
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* a abel Seien than a W obe 
for, thaugh it hold true of ſame Types and 
Shrubs, ic. does not of others. There arg ſome 
that will take 5 once, and ſhoot ſtrongly upon 
the Remoyalz athers will be ſo much cher mo 
low for it, that it has beeg gf a ſeedling. Te 
and one tr lasted, that che former hag, ing 
few Years gvertaken, the.latter,; thaugh; ig We f 
ſeyen qr eight Years, Grawth; and. has.continned . 
growing ſtranger for . many, Years after, though! 
the, Sail, Situation, and JExpoſyre,; eng chs 
lame to, both, and ell cher Advantagns equa. 
Wos ide, an; Author of ; great Vaaacitgh 
| : frem his. PER Knowledge, that a Malnm 
bet into the, Ground, ſhall; OWartake a, EH 


geedin W us 'the Care he | | 
e if Way by +planting, which is, that as it Will be 


i | One Thing udo üs n be bed ſaint the 


| prudent to have ſome Timber Trees in 4 Cop- 
pier, n ihaſo will do much beſt” from Seed, be- 
cauſe the Shoot is always ſtraiter, and grows 
evenerʒ and more regular, when fown in the 


Place, than when brought i in by tranſplanting: 
dach this in Timber Trees i is wi Article, their 


«a. 


71 


proportion wh 
Upon the whole it is to be ed 110 
the other Hand, that Shrubs, and the leſſer 
Trees, bear tranſplanting better than thoſe which 
grow to a greater Height: and one everlaſting 
Rule muſt be, that the Huſbandman either 
raiſe” them himſelf upon a poor Piece of 
Ground; or take Care it be a poor Pizee, from 
whence he takes them if bought. This being 
the Caſe, they will, upon being removed into 
his bwn better Land, ſhoot more freely; where- 
as if his own Soil be poor, and that of the 
| Nurſery have been better, they will make but a 
very flow, and bad Progreſs, às has been named 
already, on other the like Occafions. ENS 


After theſe general Obſervations, we ſhall 
come to the Method of raiſing the Coppice by 
Plantation; in which the Huſbandman 1s rt 
to go through all the Care of raiſing the Shrubs 
in a Nurſery, or elſe to be at the Expence of 
purchafing them; and the greater Hazard of 
their thriving. There are many Reaſons why he 
ſhould raiſe them himſelf; we ſhall therefore 


fuppoſe he intends that, and begin from the firſt 


Arielle. 

© He muſt firſt then ſelect a Piece of ond 
for a Nurfery; and in this he muſt be very 
careful; for on his proper Choice of this, de- 
pends a great Part of his Succeſs in all that 
follows. He is in his Choice to have re- 


in gard to its ol. and its BOY; and Expe- 
| ſure. 8 


In Soil it muſt be wir poor, / * Reaſons 
| given already, that the Shoots may. flouriſh when 
removed to the other Ground. There j is ſcarce 
any Ground j in which the Seeds of the ſeveral Trees 
| and Shrubs will not ſhoot; b and all that is re- 
quir'd of this Place is, that it be. ſuch as will 
Al. them Power. to make the firſt Shoot, and 
| Tuppe it to a little Heigheh. 5 ſay 2 little, be- 
cauſe 1 am for the F armer's taking. vp his Sets 
earlier than is voſually done; 85 beiyg certain that . 
] the, youhger they : arg tranſplanted, the better 
1 will thrive; and that che Time thus loſt 
in other Uſſes on the Land. will be well pad 
by, 1 eir expeditious. Growth. This Loſs af 
Tie, nd, Uſe of the Land, is, the. great Rea- 
7 4 f 5 1 8 given by many to planting, 

f. ſawing. the Ground for a Coppice. 

p + . 5 has ſhewn us, chat: any Lok W 
ſtain'd, is repaid manyſold.. 

| In Sicpation,! this: Spot deß gn d fer x Nurſery, 
ml be- deſended from the North fi Welt, 
and open to the South Eaſt. It muſt be wen 

 fenged v for-one Breach may deſtroy thẽè Labour 
of ſeveral · Lead, and ir will-be bet iſridhe dry. 
This is: gniAdvantege of che ſame Mindz wWih 
thatwhich is drawn from! the 'Pootneſs f Ane 


ten Years Growth planted at the lame — 
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to I. 1 
Such a Piece aka hay As hi 
fenced ;, let it be well turn'd up by the Plow or 
Spade, in the Beginning of Winter. Let it be 
turn'd again early in the Spring, and perfectly 
clear d from Weeds ; and then let the Seeds be 
fown in it Theſe having been gather'd, ex- 
 amin'd, and pick'd by the Farmer's own Hand, 
in nth Manner before deſcribed, for ſowing — 
Coppice. Ko 
The beſt Manner F- - i this Let all 
the Seeds be kept ſeparate; and let the Ground 
thus prepared be cut up with T renches or Fur- 
rows four Inches deep, drawn at two Foot di- 
ſtance quite along or acroſs it, and in, theſe Fur- 
rows let the Seeds be ſown, ſcattering them light- 
ly in; and ſowing only one Kind in one Furrow. 
When they are in let the Ground be drawn over 
them with a Rake, and then the whole left to 


Nature, only taking Care to keep the Place 


clear from Weeds. 


There are two Sorts of Weeds in nies 


that are to be guarded againſt in a Nurſery, theſe 
are the common Dock, and the common Couch 


Graſs. The Dock roots itſelf ſo deeply that it 
cannot be torn up afterwards, without diſturb- 
ing fome of the young Shoots ; and the Couch 
Graſs ſpreads fo by running under the Ground, 
that it will entangle itſelf with the young Roots, 


and rob them of their Nouriſhment ; and will be | 


impoſſible to be rooted up without tearing them 
bp with it. 

This Method of fowing by ſprinkling the Seeds 

in a Trench, or Furrow, is beſt for thoſe Shrubs 

Which have ſmall Seeds; but for ſuch as are 

larger, as it will often be proper to have ſome 

of theſe, the beſt Method is to ſet them with 


more Exactneſs and Regularity. Thus Acorns | 


and Cheſnuts, for the raiſing their ſeveral Trees, 
are beſt ſet in Rows by themſelves by a Line. 
But with reſpect to the Oak in particular, I ſhould 
always be for planting the Acorn in the Ground 
where it is to ſtand, for the Reaſons before-men- 
tioned, the regular Growth of that Tree being a 
gteat Article in its Value. _ 
he Nurſery being thus ſown is to be ich d 
Juſt in the ſame Manner as the young Coppice, 
when rais d from Seed; and particular Care muſt, 
in either Caſe, be taken, to keep out Hares and 
Rabbits; for they will get in where there is not 
2 Breach for Cattle, and they will eat up a whole 
Plantation to the Ground, when it is very young; 
and from their gnawing it never well recovers; | 
and Wen the Shoots are of a larger Growth they 
will, in hard Winters, eat off their Bark, which | 
48 deſtruftive: The Care therefore of this | 
© Article extends to the Coppice, as well as the | 
Nurſery. The particular Methods of war 
againſt this Miſchief will be lad down hereafter, 
| in its proper Place; where all the Accidents 
Which Ties are liable, will” be deine of t 


A her I's: > LE Adi | «5 4a [ 11 to acquire ſome Strength. The Planters 
hs Sens of omen weng thus x | Cv e 7 be Lend 7 ths Tine, dr 
und ide Shots having been thus Preſerved in | not eh e there; he is to ſee, that his 


_ chdedts ; hen they are -grown'to an Age ro fe. 


ee aer | 
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* Let chis be done in the latter End of Autumn; 


| 


wn | the r oder 


— . 


Tee lad it foe it be eee good, deep, 
and wide Trenches; at twelve Foot diſtance. 


and let che Sets be carefully removed but 
of the Nur ry, and, with all Erie and Re- 
gularity, ſer in theſe Trenches. + 
In the Nurſery the Seeds of the ſane Kind of 
Shrub were always ſown in the ſame Furrow, but 
in the tranſplanting them let the different Kinds 
follow one another in the ſame Row, at moderate 
Diſtances. Thus the Coppice will be planted in 
the ſame Variety with- that which is rais'd from 
Seed, and the Trees will not only look aro 
the better. | 

There is this Advantage i in plantiig: che young 
Trees in Rows ſo diſtant from one another, that 
the Huſbandman may make uſe of the Ground 
between the Rows for any other Growth, till the 
Trees are of ſome Height; and this tilling be- 
tween, far from hurting the young Trees, will 
aſſiſt their Growth. Then the Coppice will grow 
afterwards with a beautiful Regularity, being all 
Lid out into natural Walks and Alleys. I ſhould 
not name this as an Article worthy the Huſband- 
man's Conſideration, if it had in any thing in- 
terfered with his Profits ; but it here agrees with 
them in every Article, for theſe vacant Walks 
will, in the felling Time, give the Workmen 
room to cut and finiſh up their Work well; and 
they will alſo give good and free Room for the 
Carts to come for the carrying off the Produce : 
and at the ſame Time Experience ſhews, that 
the Quantity of Wood produced in the ſame 
Number of Years, will be greater in a Coppice 
that has been planted in theſe diſtant Rows, than 
in one where the Trees have been ſet i in the uſual 
thick and confuled Mgoner, 


CHAP. III. 


| of the managing and erdring 4 are, in 
| is Growth, 


Have laid before the practical, Haden 
the two Methods of raiſing his Coppice, at 
once from the Seed, or by the Aﬀfiſtance of a 
Nurtery, that he may take his Choice, according 
to his own Pleaſure, to the Uſes he can make 
of his Ground while the Shoots are raiſing in the” 
Nurlery;” or to other Circumſtances, for theſe 
may preſeribe a different Condu&t on differeat 
'Occalions. . 
1 mall not preſume to lay Jane any GEDA 
and abſolute Rule in this Caſe. All ! ſhall ſay 
is, that what I haye ſeen by Experience. in the 
Country where I live, would lead me to prefer 
the Method by Seed, where all other Circum- 
1 ſtances were indifferent either Way; but 1 would 
not advance upon. this limited Knowledge, chat | 

| the ſame Practice is to be prefer d every where. 
e have Tuppos'd the Coppice now rais'd by 
1 Methods ; and the Trees 


25 


Coppice be duly ſupplied with young Trees and 
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T. 0 this End he is to g0 over r.it the Year 7 þ: 
all Was left ſettled, whether by the Seedlings or 
tranſplanted Shoots, and in general this vil be 


o 


the Difference, that in a Coppiee, rais'd by fow-! 
ing his Buſineſs will be to thin. the Ground; F 


r 


and in that rais'd by planting to thicken it in i 


ſome Places. 


In this as well as. | the firſt thinning of the Cop- a 


pice rais'd-by ſowing, I would have the Planter 
keep in his Mind the Advantages ariſing from 
the planting the Shoots in the other Way in thoſe 
diſtant Rows, as has been directed under that 
Head. This is a Method which gives a con- 
ſiderable Advantage to a planted Coppice over 
the ſown; but it is an Advantage that may in a 
great Meaſure, though not perfectly, be given to 
the ſown Coppice in the Manner of thinning. 
e In the ſown Coppice Preference muſt be given 
a the taking up ſuperfluous Shoots, to the 
| flrongeſt and beſt growing; but ſo far as may be 
let the thinning be ſo conducted as to leave the 
ſtanding Shoots in diſtant Rows. Theſe will 
never be ſo regular as when the Coppice is 
planted in Trenches dug by a Line, but the 
nearer it approaches to that the better. 25 
It muſt be own'd alſo, that in Coppices rais'd 
| * ſowing, not only, the ſeveral firſt Years, Uſe 
of the Ground is loſt, but, alſo. the Advantage 
of tilling and employing the Earth between 
the Rows afterwards, which tilling, as before 
obſerved, is ſerviceable alſo ta the Trees ; but 
where I have ſeen, the Experiments, made, the 
Method by Seed, as I have ſaid Already, in Fits 
of all this had the Advantage. 
Upon the fulleſt Conſideration of all cheese 
Particulars which I have now; in their due Courſe, 
hid before the Huſbandman, perhaps it will ap- 
pear in general, that when rich and valuable | 
Land is to be laid c for Woo the Method by 
planting i Is 06 be n et er; d; and when poor Ground 
of ſmall Price or Value is to be employed for 
this Purpoſe, then the beſt Method i is by ſowing. | 
But in this, as in the former Inſtances, the Rule | 
is not to be delfvered-as univerſal, but the Owner, 
or Farmer, is to weigh all the Circumſtances ta- 
gerher, and then determine. They have been all 
laid here fo particularly before him, that he N 
have them in his Eye together, and ſet out in 
this profitable Article of his e in « the, 
moft advantageous Manner. _ 6 
We have directed him i in the going. over bs 
hon: TE for the laſt Time, if it have bay 
rais'd by ſowing, to thin it, by taking up ſuch 
Shoots as ſhall be found ill-faſhion' d, ere 
fluous, in ſuch a Manner as adged to the firſt 
thinning, ſhall diſpoſe the Shrübs, though raig'd | 
at Random from ſcattered Seed, imo the Ap: 
pearance of * like Order and Regul: 
On the other hand when he; makes: this "ny 
to his Coppice kale by planting he: will ind 
it is thickening” that it Wants; and this: is! Sl. 
eaſily done as the other, Fong 
ed here it ſuch Number o 9 Bio fit they 
ſhould' ſtand; and . — has been er! 
ever fa well, A wt Taal 21 : the Places 
of theſe mulk be ſupplied}; and Fhereas forms 
 athers will. be found to ane? very ir 
i, . rake We he 
r tend. N e Art walls 


* 


"This is the laſt Time of going over. the Plan- 
ration with this this View, ſo that if any of them are 


cut them off ſlanting near the Ground, and 
| leave. them to make a new Shoot; which the 
Root having, f now ele Heart, will be very 
ſtrong. . 


che laſt Time, in order to its full Growth, we 
are not to omit that there are other Methods, 
and thoſe very eaſy and familiar, beſide that of 
taking up a bad Shoot, and planting a freſh 
one in its Stead; of n ſuch in accidental 
Vacancies. 

In the firſt Place, there are cl Kinds of 


Stakes or Cuttings; and © theſe will ſucceed no 


| where ſo well as in a Coppice of ſome Years 
Growth, becauſe they are ſhaded, and the Ground 


is kept damp about them as if watered. 

The Trees which are to be planted thus by 
Sets, are more numerous than commonly ima- 
gin'd, the Willow, Sallow, Oſier, Alder, Aſpen, 
and black and white Poplar and Elder, may all 
be thus rais'd, and the Time for planting the Sets 
is early in Spring. Theſe are of excellent Ser- 
vice for the thickening the Coppice, in Parts 
where the Ground is damp. This Wetneſs which 
has cauſed the other Plantation to fail, will make 
theſe thrive, for they are the proper Trees for 
it, and will never fail. It will be uſeful to £9 
over the Coppice, whether rais'd by ſowing, or 


of a due Growth ; and thus to add to it, in the 
Proper Places, theſe Kinds which love a watery 
Soil, and which will not only thicken it as to 
Number, but advance beyond all others in thoſe 
Parts of the Ground. _ 

As Spring is.the Time of adding theſe. tee 
in this particular and eafy Manner to the Cop- 

| pice, the Seaſon for ſupplying its Deficiencies 
with the others, if introduced from the Nurſery, 
is in OoropꝝR or Novennrs ; they are to be 


; choſen of a proper Growth; and to be taken up 
N juſt after the Leaves are fallen, In the remov-' 


| firſt: planted, ſome more Care is to be taken. 
They are to be rais'd up with as much of. their 
| own Earth about them as ean be preferved, and 


for their Reception; and the Roots are to be 


carefully and evenly ſpread in it, and edver'd 
with light "Mould. The whole being fla ups 


| th Plant is to be watered, and ſo left to gr to grow. 


As this Method of tranſplanting into ihe Cop- 
Ps is much: fore — ihea chat of raif- 


ig the Willows; and ocker Trees juſt mention - 
el, by Setz; there is another middle Practice 
between them; Which may be us d very advanta- 
geouſly. bor the- thiekening* of 4 Coppite': and 
this is by! what is call/d' * Sen ky- 


A * 


ing of the Branches. AF 7 #47 


0 this Parpofs, nn NE Gas iy 


,# yacant Place” that wants to de thickened, 


bn pit upan a good. Branch. of oe ofthe 


Trees and Shrubs that will grow very well from 


"found: to grow ill afterwards,” the beſt Way is to 


But in this Article of thickening a Coppice for 


planting, in this Manner in Spring, when it is 


ing theſs, as they are ſomewhat larger than thoſe | 


only the tap Root, or large downright Root, is 
te be ſhbrten d: a large Hole is to be open d 
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R and 
Earth à little, lay in the Branch, ſtaking it down | 
with two or three Pegs, and then cover it with 
the Mould that was thrown out. Ab men Bids 

Fach of theſe Branches, chus laid, will pro- 
duce a great Number of Suckers, which will grow. 


freely enough; and the vacant Place will thus 
become, perhaps, one of the thickeſt Spots of although particular Circumſtances, and eſpe- 


= ee in n (hg could be 


agin d. 
The lat Time for ins of theſe Branches | 


is in the Beginning of the Spring, juſt when the | 


Sap is, riſing freely, and the Buds are going to 
break out on the Twigs. If the Earth 'thrown 
out of the Trench, that was made for laying it, 
do not cover it thoroughly, there ſhould be 
more added till a little Hill be rais'd all along. 
Where the Branch is carried: this will forward 
the ſtriking of Roots downwards, and Shoots 
upwards ; 'and the Quantity and quick Growth 
of the young Plants, will ſurprize thoſe not uſed 
to theſe Aſſiſtances of Nature. 
If the Coppice be too thin in many Places, | 
where the Branches from the neighbouring Trees 
cannot be laid to thicken it; let ſeveral Branches 


of ſome other proper Kinds be laid in their Place, 


in the Manner juſt directed for a Supply of 
young Trees, if the Nurſery do not afford a 
competent Number for that Purpoſe. Theſe will 
ſend up each its proper Quantity of Shoots, and 
they may afterwards be removed to Places where 
chey are wanted with little Trouble. 

Many Trees are propagated better this Way 
than any other, i in particular the Lime, the Birch, 
and Horſe Cheſnut; and the Elm very well. 
Theſe young Sets are to be removed early i in 
Spring, and once water'd, and they will grow 
without any farther Trouble. 

The Sets of Willow, Poplar, and the like / 
Kinds, which we have order'd to be inſerted: 
early in Spring in their proper Places in the 
Coppice, are to be cut only one Way, at the End 
that goes into the Ground. Experience ſhews 
that. they take the more eee eee 


Circumſtance. 


Finally, to give the laſt Article in the Ma- 
nagement of young Coppices, we are to men- 
tion the cutting them down at a certain Growth: 
not for their Wood, but to increaſe. the 18 

tity afterwards. 

Some deliyer this 4s a echt) and univer- 
fall Practice; and in ſome Places it is univer- 


ſally done: but this we do not . recommend, || 
ate . fett e og 
ful. #71 + 12. 325100 


Ic f founded. on this, that from thi main 


of others: this is a plain Truth; but Expe- 

rience does not therefore - always ſupport | the 

Practice. When this is done, it is to be at two 

Years. Growth, if the Coppice have been fais d 

by planting, BOM: 7 . 
rais d from Seed. 8. 
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opening the 


Shoot when cut off there will rife 'a Number 


e h by 
from them 1 many. new Joop, ee re will r ee to live 1 
| 0 Fem dene bein Rae 4 Sanicle; eee 


Growth = that Tims in this "AY a F 


larly When the Soil is very poor, and the Cop- 
pice having advanced ſo far, is ſeen not to 


proſper; In this Caſe the cutting down the 
whole within two or three Inches of the Ground; 
| will. give Sxrength to the Roots, and they will 
ſhoot up vigorouſly from all the Stems ; but 


| cially bad ones, may ſometimes render this pro- 
per, it is not to be ſet down en as uni- 
verſally neceſſary. | 

Some Time is plainly loſt by it; * in Places 
where the Growth ſucceeds well, tis evidently 
better to let it wholly alone than to cut it up. 
*Tis. better in this Caſe to take an earlier, fel- 
ling, as for Inſtance, at eleven Years. Growth; 3 
and then to expect the Growth of theſe nume 
rous Shoots, which will riſe ſo quick from the 
Roots now ſo confirmed and ſtrengthened, that 
in ſeven or eight Years, there will be another 
felling ready, richer than the firſt. 

But to ſpeak from Experience, and to favour 
real Advantage more than any particular Scheme, 
it will be beſt to moderate the Practice; and 1 
would have every Huſbandman in part follow. 
it, whatſoever be the Soll and Condition of the 
Growth, tho very rarely do it entirely. 14 
Thus at the third Year, if the Coppice have 
been raiſed by planting; or in the fifch, if from 
Seed; I would have him go through it for the 
laſt, Time with a careful Eye, making good. all 
| Deficiencies, and retrenching all Superfluities : 
and I would have him now take a Labourer 
with him, with a good ſharp Bill in his Hand. 
Let him examine every young Tree in the 
Coppice, and let him leaye all ſuch as grow 
proſperouſly and regularly to ſtand as they are, 
but let him ſee every one that grows irregularly 
and ill, or that ſeems not to thrive. like the reſt, 
cut down in this Manner within three Inches of 
the Ground, by one flanting Stroke of the Bill. 
This Practice will give Strength to ſuch Roots, 


as want it, by taking off 165 the preſent the: - 
N. 


Bs IE 


Shoot that was too much them to feed; 
and it will leave the reſt to continue in that 
proſperous Condition wherein he finds them. 
This is the Practice of Reaſon ; 5 and this the; 
Method in which the moderate and judicious 
| Huſbandman will uſe all thoſe Inſtructions Which 
are given by People too warm in the Purſuits 
of their particular Notions, to give Way to a 
| due Conlideration of their Interelt. | 
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JE have nom brought the Coppice to a 
| WV: Time and Condition, in which it wants 
| farther Aliftirice'from the Huſbardimin he 
is only to ſee that the Ferices keep ſound in 
ry Part, and leave all to Nature. The Trees 
ate now too ſtrong to be hurt by Weeds on 


and ſome other ſuch under their Shade, which: 
do ä will not live elſewhere. The-. 
| Huſband- 
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been hinted already. For Inſtance, Let the 


and he will find it will 8 well pay for the 


of twelve, n alf be ima-* 


Tear, ſo long as the Roots will at bas ,t or], 


the whole Winter ; the Woodman may be ſet 
to work in the third Week of SarrRItBER and 


is to conſider his ſuceceding: Growth. Spring 


Haan is to give himſelf no more Trou- 
ble on this Head, but wait with * fill 2 
Coppice 35 fr for IM Rg... 

We meet with very punctual Directions on 
this Head in Books; and every Woodman to 
whom the Huſbandman ſhall ſpeak on the Sub- | 
Jett, will dictate to him as poſitively : but Ex- | 
perience is more cautious; and following that 
Guide alone, we ſhall tell him that no exact 
Direction can be given. The Writer delivers 
imperfectly, what he has heard partially; and 
the Woodman forms his Judgment upon what 
he has ſeen in two or three particular Places, and 
thinks all Nature is to follow that Rule. 

Experience ſhews, that in different Places the 
eg of a Coppice is very different, accord- 

to the Soil, Situation, Degree of Moiſture 
in the Ground; and many other Accidents : 
ſome very obvious, others not to be difcern'd 
by che moſt curious and penetrating Eye. The 
Time of felling the Coppice is to be regulated 
according to this: for *tis not its being of ſuch 
an Age from the Sowing or Plantation, but its 
being in ſuch a Condition of Growth that ren- 
ders re fit to cut. 

All that can be deliper'd with Certainty on 
this Head is, thar the earlieſt Time at which a 
Coppice ſhould be cut, in whatever Manner it 
has been rais'd, is the eleventh Year. It is 
only in favourable Soils and Situations, that it 
is fit to be felled ſo ſoon; and in others, from 
this Time the Huſbandman muſt Year by Year 
watch its Growth, to ſee when it is in a Condi- 
tion for cutting den to his Advantage. 

Twelve or fifteen Vears is a common Age 
for felling ; and fometimes there is a Neceſſity 
of letting the Wood ſtand longer. But this is 
to be underſtood” only of the firſt fall: for the 
Roots are then ſo eftabliſh'd, that a much ſmaller 
Time does for a new Growth. 

It is a very good Practice in many Circum- 
ſtances, 'to fell the Ceppice in Parcels, as has 


Owner begin at twelve Years Growth, and fell 
one eighth Part of his Coppice: the next Year 
let him fell another eighth Part, and ſo on every 
Year one eighth, to the laſt. The laſt Years 
felling will then be of twenty Years Growth; 


Length of its ſtanding. 

Every ſucceeding Year's felling will be larger 
and larger than the laſt; and the Difference 
between the Growth of twenty Vears, and that 


| 


gin d, 
This is the Way of making the Coppice yield | 


a regular annual Income; for by that Time he 


has felled the laſt eighth Part; the firſt having 
had ſo many Years for Growth, is ready to De 
felled again, and he may thus go on Fear 


- The Time for felling a Coppice is during 


the Buſineſs may be continued till the firſt Wee 
in Manch. After this, the fooner che Produce 
is got off the Ground, the better: for de Owner 


will be now ä and che Tewes will be! 


D 


very ready, and TO in — from the 
Stumps. Theſe Shoots muſt not be injur'd, 

for on their fair Gromth depends the Value of 
the next Fall. For this Reaſon the ſooner all 
is clearꝰd off the better; for the Feet of the Cattle, 


and Wheels of the Carriages, and the Rough - 


neſs of the Bruſh Wood will tread down, break 


and deftroy theſe young Shoots to a great De- 


gree, if this Part of the Work be neglected, 
until they have made their Appearance, and 
obtain'd ſome Length. | 


Let the Huſbandman himſelf attend the Wood- 


men in their Work, that he may ſee tlie felling 
perform'd to his Advantage. In the firſt Place 


let him leave a Number of regular and well grow- 
ing Trees at proper Diſtances for Timber ; and 


let him ſee theſe rightly trim'd of their waſte 


Boughs, that their Sap may be ſo directed as to 
- feed the Trunk, and carry it up even and re- 


gular. 


Let the others be cut off at 10 Inches from 


the Ground, that the Shoots for the next Growth 
may riſe properly; and let them be cut off ſlope- 
ing, and with a ſharp Inſtrument; for all bog- 
gling at the Stump does great Miſchief. The 
Succeſs of the ſucceeding Growths in a Coppice, 
depends more than can be imagin'd on the em- 
ploying a good Workman, and ſeeing chat he 
keeps his Tools in order. 

A Readineſs and. Expedition in the removing 
the Wood of the laſt cutting, has been recom- 


mended already: when all is clear'd off, the 


Huſbandman is to ſee the Coppice well fenced as 


at firſt, that it may ſhoot without Interruption or 


Injury. He cannot be too careful on this Head; 
for the Miſchief he may ſuffer is very great. 
The Coppice being well defended, and left to 


itſelf, will ſurprize him by its Shoot of the firſt 


Summer, and afterwards it will grow in Neger 
tion Year by Year to the next cutting. 
Aſter a few Seaſons it will be too ſtrong to be 
hurt by Cattle: but if it happen either through 
the Owner's Negligence, or in Spite of his Care, 
that Beaſts have got in and erop'd it. the firſt 
Year, ſo that it does not thrive, for that is a 
certain Conſequence z the only proper Method is 
to go over the Shoots at the End of SEPTEMBER, 
and cut them down that there may riſe new 


ones in their Place; and then to ſee. that the 


Plantation be better deſended than before. This 
is always worth while: for the Difference is 
great between the Growth of thoſe Shoots in a 


choſe which have been hurt. 
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we are to "advance to the Conſideration. of 
Timber Trees; but we are naturally ſtop'd be- 
tween both, by 4 particular 8 of Growth, 
Iwhich'is properly aking, neithe 'of the Cop - 
pice Wood, fer Timber Tce Kind: this 8.18 the 
Pollard; a Tree of any Sort cut off at "ten. or 
[rifelve Pbet BiRdtice® fr cke Groühd, — 


- ſhooting 
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as OM the Matagement, ef Coppice Wood 
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7 55 — © Fam char Part a Number of Branches in that Caſe they would defraud. one another of 


or Poles. 

Theſe Poles or Branches are called Shrawds, 
Wa the lapping them off is called ſhrawding 
of the Tree. Theſe are raiſed for the Supply 
of the Fire, and other ſmall Purpoſes ;, and are 
cut at certain Seaſons, not the ſame for all the 
Kinds, but in general according to their Growth. 

Trees intended for ſhrowding, are planted 
ſometimes in Hedge Rows, and fometimes in 

| waſte Places: the Kinds that love Water along 
the Sides of Ditches; and thoſe that bear Dry- 

neſs and Expoſure, on Commons, and in the 

| moſt barren Places. The Water Trees, as they 

are called by ſome ; that is, ſuch as love wet 

Places, are the quickeſt Growers, the others are 
according to their Kinds, more and more flow. ' 

Pollards are inferior to Coppice Trees in the | 
Quantity of Wood they yield, and in its Value ; 
for the Coppice Wood is fit for many Purpoſes, 
that the Shrowdings of the Pollards can never 
anſwer, and therefore brings a better Price; 
but on the other hand, Pollards are maintain'd, 
as before obſerv'd, at a ſmaller Expence, in- 
deed it may almoſt be ſaid at none at all; for 
they require no Fences, they take up no Quan- 
tity of Ground ; and they are in their Shoots 
above the Reach of Cattle. 

The moſt frequent and moſt profitable Trees 
for Pollards, according to the three diſtin& 
Uſes and Situations already named, are the Wil- 
low for watery Places; the Aſh for Hedge 
Rows, and the Oak for Commons. But each 
of theſe Situations will ſupport ſeveral others to 
Advantage; and there is ſcarce any Tree that 
may not be brought to a Pollard at che Owner's | 
Pleaſure. 

In general, the Huſbandman ſhould ſhrowd | 
ſuch Trees as are not fit for Timber; or any 
from which he deſires to have a preſent Advan- 
tage, or which he intends ſhall ſupply his Fa- 
mily, or the Market, with Fuel quickly and 
readily : for there is no Growth ſo ſpeedy as 
that of the Free which is ſhrowded. 

Trees intended for ſhrowding may be raiſe 
10 many Places, where it would not be worth 
while to have others, becauſe of the Injury they 
would do the Ground: for, as to ſhrowded 
Trees, the Farmer may have the Benefit of 

under them, while the Tops are grow- | 
ing, ſo that little Produce of the Ground, where 
that is of any conſiderable Value, is loſt by their 
Growth: and when their Heads ate ſo 


the Poplar, Willow, and ſome athers: but ho 


large ing out af Poles or Branches. Theſe will ap- 


Nouriſment. | 

For the Generality, the neareſt they ſhould 
come to one another is forty Foot Diſtance, ; The 
Aſh may be planted ſome what nearer than other 
Trees in general, and the Elm nearer than. any 
other Kind: but in this Deſign of Shrowding, 
between thirty and forty Foot ſhould. be the 
neareſt they are ever allowed to ſtand, let the 
Soil and Situation be ever ſo 
' Having fix d upon the Kinds and Places, I 
would have him raiſe them by planting, not by 
ſowing ; for, in this Caſe, that latter Method 
would he tedious and unneceſſary, Let him 
therefore take the young Trees out of his Nur- 
ſery at three or four Years Growth, and plant 
them where he deſigns. 

I am particular in adviſing the Hattuadolla 
to take the young Trees out of his own Nyr- 
ſery, becauſe he will take Care, as before di- 
rected, to have that upon a very poor Soil, 
whence the young Trees being brought tq 2 
ſomewhat better, if nat. entirely good one, will 
ſhoot vigorouſly. 4 

The 2 of theſe young Trees are not to 
be cut off at the Time of their Tranſplanting, 
for two very ſubſtantial Reaſons. Firſt, if they 
be of the light and pithy Kind, the Wet will 
be likely to rot the Top where it is cut; and 
in the next Place, they ane not of a due Height, 
for the Part whence the ſhrawded Tree is cut off, 
muſt riſe above the Reach of Cattle; elſe they 
will crop and mangle the young Shoats, and 0 
Shrowding will be worth very little. 

At whatever Age Trees are planted, they a are 
not to be cut aff for Sounds till chey have 
ſtood a Tear or two to get firm and fecure 
Rootipg. The beſt Fime for doing it is in 
Spring; and the whole Care reſpeRing the 
Height is, that it be ſuch as to N che 
Miſchief juſt, named by Cattle. x 

In ſome _ Caſes, the — may find 
Trees of a conſiderable Growth, that he ſhall 
think it worth while to cut off for Pollards;/as 


W 


WER 


muſt do, this carefully, and the beſt Rule is, 
that he cut them off at ſome Place, where there 
is 2 good Side Shoot do draw che Sapa other- 
wiſe it is often ſeen. that @ Tree r e 
periſhes under the Operation. 

The Trees, of whatſoever, Kind, being" "_ 
cut off, are to be: left ta Nature, for the ſhoot- 


that they injure the Growth of the Graſß, they 
make Amends another Way, for they then af- 
ford Shelter for the Cattle, pe gg: of: 
which, is ſufficiently. known. to every Grazier, 
For the Planting of Trees intended to be 
Pollards, the — RIPE) 
Directions. en 
Firſt, E him 8 what Kinds of — 
a. 0-90 he Common: 
about * Neighbou hood, 1 let 
in the ce e Kinds 
Win te of rhe Kinds 
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een they are to ſtand, no Rule can be 


pear ſeon, and grow ueryrfaſt: and when they 
are of ſuch a Bigneſs as to anſwer the Huſband- 
man's Purpoſe, be is to lop them. With reſpect 


given, any more than they could about the 
Copſa Mood becauſo. forne Kinds of Trees 
much quicher than others; and the fame 
Will require a different: Time to come to 
——— the Sqil and other Circum- 

hing ſtances. „The Qwner's/ Eye therefore muſt be 
his only Rule in this Caſe : he is to conſidler the 
Nature of his Queaſions, | anck ti cut them doun 
| when.thiey are fit for thoſe Liſts: Ohſervingalways 
{| that: in theſe Shrowds, aa in the-Grawth:of-Cop-. 
pice Wood the Value is always-greatly. increaſed 
— aloe atgry Oren: 
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The Seaſon for hrowding or cutting a Shoots 
of Pollard Trees, differs in ſome Degree accord- 
ing to their Kinds. As to the Oak and other 

hard Wood Trees, when they are made Pollards, 
the Shrowds may be cut at any Time between 


Autumn and Spring; but it is beſt done in Au- 


tumn: but on the other hand, the Willow and 
other ſoft Wood Trees, including the Aſh, ſhould 
never be ſhrowded, except in Spring ; for if it 
be done in Autumn, the Winter Rains will be 
very apt to daininge, and wil often rn the 
Tree. | 
To prevent this Miſchief in any Caſe, Care 
muſt be taken in cutting off the Shrowds of all 
theſe Trees, but eſpecially of the ſoft Wood 
Kinds, that they are cut off carefully in a ſlope- 
ing Direction, and with a ſharp Inſtrument : for 
in theſe, as in the Coppice Wood Shoots, all 
haggling of the Stumps does great Miſchief. 
More depends upon the employing a good and 
careful Workman on theſe Occaſions, than any 
one will be aware, who has not minded the ſe- 
veral Conſequences. | 
Finally, for the laſt Article in the Manage- 
ment of Pollards, I ſhall dire& the Huſband- 
man to fell or ſtub them up at a proper Time; 
for they do not laſt like other Trees that grow 


| upright and ally. Pollards uſually, 1 


ſome Loppings, grow hollow and decay. 
this Caſe they not only loſe their Value in 5 
Trunk, but the Produce of the Head is leſs, 
and of ſlower Growth. i 

For this Reaſon I adviſe the panda to 
provide for a Supply in Time, by planting a 
young Tree of the ſame Kind between every 
two, and ſhrowding it at a proper Growth. 


When he is thus prepared let him watch all his 


old Pollards, and take them before they decay. 
Cutting them up at this Time they will yield a 
conſiderable Quantity of good Wood: the beſt 
of it will be fit for ſome mechanical Uſes ac- 
cording to its Kind, and the worſt for Fuel. 

I have faid theſe old Pollards are to be fell'd 
or ſtub'd up; but from Experience I altogether 
prefer the latter Method. The Price of tubing 
them up will always be return'd in the Quantity 


| of Fire Wood yielded by the Root; and the 


young Trees will thrive vaſtly the better, for the 
clearing and ſtirring of the Ground. 

In this Manner 1 would have a Quantity of 
Pollard. Trees always kept up about a Farm, 
and by the Method here laid down there will be 


a Supply of them from Generation to Genera- 


tion, 
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O Timber Trees in general. 


HE Plantation of Timber Trees is an Ar- 
tide of vaſt Conſequence to the Publick, 
as well as of great Advantage to private Per- 
ſons: their Uſes in building, and other neceſſary 
Articles of Life, are ſufficiently known; and our 
Navy'depends upon them. Their Value to the 
Poſſeſſor is often ſuch as to recover an half-ſunk 
Eſtate: ſo that, taking in the whole of the Con- 
ſideration, it is not eaſy to name any thing a 
Man can do, that is more for publick and private 
Advantage together, than planting. Ir is cheap, | 
and. it is eaſy; and it is of all Methods the beſt 
in which a Man can make Atonement to his Suc- 
ceſſors for his own Extravagance : and he who / 
ſets about it with Spirit, ſhould conſider ne is 
working for himſelf, his Heirs, and Poſterity. - *- -: 
Theſe are the natural and plain a 
of planting Timber and Foreſt Trees, and yet 
the Care of it is, in a Manner, loſt. Neither 


Laws nor Reaſon ſeem able to affect Men againſt 
their immediate Intereſt; nor will anꝝ ching —_— | 
"The Heir cuts down. 


them to look farther. - 
Wood without the leaſt Thought of providing 
for his Heir, who may probably enough be leſt 


in real, in the Place of his imdginary Wants. a 


| Amebds for che Stop naturally made by this, is 
in the enſuing Sheets, the Eaſe of planting Tims | | 


We ſhall be happy if, by ſetting forth plainly, - 


ber Trees and their Value; we can raiſe again. 
a Spirit for ſetting about that ﬀﬀ Work, at f ſtant] 
13 F N 


22 Erben 


from what I have ſeen on repeated Trials. 
Method by ſowing will ſeldom, however, be pre- 


the ſame Time that we deliver the neceſſary Di- 
rections for the doing it in the moſt ſucceſsful 
Manner. | 

Timber, or Foreſt Trees, are planted in \ Woods, 
in Parks, in Avenues, arid in Hedge Rows, and 
they ſucceed very well in any of theſe Ways. They 
may be raiſed from Seed either in the Places where 
they are to remain, or in Nurſeries, and removed 
by Tranſplantation ;' the latter is the more common 
Way, but the former is the better : this I affirm 


The 


fer'd, becauſe of its Slowneſs ; People are eager 
to ſee the Effects of their Labours, and the 
other Method ſhews them moſt readil 7x. 

When Timber Trees are to be rais'd by tran- 
ſplanting, the Sets are to be had from a Nur- 
ſery: and the Directions which have been given 
on that Head, for the raiſing the Supply for 
Hedges and for Coppice Wood hold good here. 
The Poorneſs of the Soil of the Nurſery is alſo 


a particular Article to be regarded in this Caſe. 


The Diſadvantage, of Trees rais'd by tran- | 
ſplanted Sets, in Reſpect of thoſe from Seed, is 
owing principally to ſome Check they receive in 
the tranſplant] ; and this is furt to be greater | 
when they are” 'remored from a better than from 

"only Thing that could: make 


ng them into a Soil'fo much detter 
than Hoke whe Ro WR OS ah | 
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a great deal of Miſchief to be prevented, by the 

Method of tranſplanting, of this we ſhall ſpeak 

| at large hereafter: but in this Place there comes 

à more immediate Conſideration, that of the Soil 
in which the Plantation ſhall be made. 

In this there is a great deal of Difference be- 


5 A great deal of Good is to be done alſo, and 


— 


DT. 


Article, Ural named, of Depth. In general, 
thoſe which are too dry are the worſt: and to name 
me beſt of all, it is the loamy Kind. No Mat- 
ter what be the Colour: but à Soil of "this Na- 
ture, compos d, as has been already explained in 
the fourteenth Chapter of our firſt Book, of Clay, 
Sand, and a proper Quantity of vegetable Mould, 


tween the Plantation of the Coppice Wood Shrubs | and lying to a proper Depth, with ſome ſoft Bed 


or the Pollard Trees, and that of Foreſt Trees. 
The former Kinds are intended for immediate 
Growth and immediate Uſe ; but theſe latter are 
to fland a long Time, and on their Strength and 
Soundneſs, at the End of ſo many Years, de- 
pends entirely their Value: This will be more 
certain in ſome Soils than in others: thoſe Soils, 
where there is Choice, are therefore to be prefer'd. 
In general the Trees of theſe Kinds will ſhoot | 
quickeſt in the lighter Soils; but it is in the firmer | 


and ſtronger they grow to the greateſt Value. An 
Oak in a clayey Ground, makes ſlow Advances, | 


but the Timber is never ſo perfectly firm and | 


ſound as when it grows on this particular Kind. 
We are not, however, to infer at once 
from this, that clayey Soils are the beſt for | 
Trees. A particular Inftance is not to be ad- 
vanced into a general Rule : other Soils agree 
with other Trees; and very well, though not ſo 
well with the Oak; there is no Need therefore to 
be particular i in the Preference. - 
The Coppice and Pollard Trees may be planted 
on any Soil ; but *tis not ſo with the others : as 
we are to lock upon a Plantation of Foreſt Trees 
as 2 publick Benefit, we ought to wiſh all poſſible 
Succeſs to thoſe who "undertake it, and to con- 
tribute to it by all poſſible Means. In the firft 
Place then, the. better is thie Soil, fo much the 
fitter it is for large Trees; and one particular 
Conſideration comes in here, which is, the Depth. 
The beſt Soil imaginable, if it lie over a Bed of 
Rock, though at ſome conſiderable Depth, will 
ſtarve large Trees: a much poorer with Depth 
is better. 
Without Exception, the richeſt and the deepeſt 
| Soils produce the largeſt and the faireſt Trees. 
The Ouicknefs of their Growth depends, in a 
great Degree, upon the Goodneſs of the Soil, but 
their abſolute Growth to their proper Bigneſs and 
Strength on its Depth. We ſhall find this, on 
Examination. If we bore into the Earth where 
g Trees grow tall, fine, and regular, we ſhall find 
it always deep; and on the contrary, wherever 
the Soll is ſhallow, we Thall ſee the Trees of the 
fame Kinds ſtunted, crooked, and low; with no | 
other Occaſion for chat Alteration whatſoever. 


: 


Timber Trees would, in general, grow very 


| 


| vantages of theſe ſeveral Soils, without being 


under it, is the Soil that of all others the moſt 
univerſally agrees with Trees; and * beſt 
for all. 

There is no Wonder i in this Preference, when 
we examine the Nature of Things ; for if we de- 
mand what is it that a Tree wants from the Soil 
in which it grows? the Anſwer is, a Firmneſs 
that will give hold to the Roots; an Opennefs 
that will let in the Rains; a Richnefs for Nou- 

' riſhment ; and a Depth that it can pierce with its 
| Roots in proportion as it advances in Heighth : 
now all theſe Qualities the loamy Soils have more 
than any other Kinds, 

As to Depth, that is in ſome Degree acci- 
dental; but in the general, loamy Soils do not 
want. it, for they are thicker commonly than 
others, and they uſually lie upon a Bed of Clay 
which the great Roots are able to pierce, while 
the others ſpread themſelves in the lighter Soil. 

Then the Firmneſs that is in the Loam gives 
it a Body; and the Sand that is in it breaks it 
to let in the Rains: while the vegetable Mould, 
which makes the other Part of the Compoſition, 
ſupplies its Part of the Nouriſhment. Thus Loam 
has all the Qualities of theſe ſeveral Soils, and 
yet has not the Diſadvantages under which they 
lie fingly : for though being all thus blended in 
Loam they make ſo admirable a Soil for Trees, 
they would neither of them do well alone, ex- 
cepting for a few particular Kinds. 

Clay will give hold to the Roots, but it is 
cold and has not Nouriſhment : even the Oak 
that grows ſo ſound in a clayey Soil, expects 
ſome Moiſture of vegetable Mould, for it does 
not ſucceed well in Clay alone. Sand that has 
Warmth enough, wants Body to hold the, 
And as Clay will not admit the Rains, \ . 
though it admits, lets them through, ſo that 
they do not remain long enough to be of Uſe to 
the Tree. In the ſame Manner vegetable Mould 
alone, which receives and keeps the Rains ſuf- 
ficiently, and affords ſuch abundant Nouriſh- 
ment, does not give a ſufficient Hold to | 
Roots, becauſe it is too looſe and crumbly. 

Loam, as we have ſeen, poſſeſſes all the Ad- 


ſubject to their ſeveral Inconveniences, and there- 


Vell in our rich Paſture Grounds © tHe" Teveral | 
; Kiiids that love x'd&y Soil in the higher Palttres, f 
and thofe which love'wet in the Meadows; but 
there Is no Occaſion to facrifice ſuch Land 
to them: the beſt Method he Wh6' ig about 
a plant can take, 4s to ſcarch about his Ga 
ſome Place whete the Soll is deep, 2nd the Lan 
dot turn'd to ſuch Account; and then, in What. 
for Form die chüles td plant em, ne wil 
Er | 
Worber Part, let U | 


Ni T U eiae l e "2: 


| . Sand, and ſome that delight in Sand 110 uy 


fore Reaſon declares it to be the beſt, as Ex- 

*Frience ſhews it is; we ſee all Trees, without 
e grow well upon loamy Soils ; and 
"moſt of them ouriſh : then, 48 this are cer- 
tain Plants peculiar t to Clay, which will not live 


not ve in Clay ſo it is wi Trees: but in 
Lime Mariner as all theſe Plants, ſo all thoſe Thee 
"will grow and th rive in 16 e, e, 
hb Lamy Sell den l. Wo. which he Who is 
about to plant for Timber is to chyſe ; and if he 
an With Convenience, I would adviſe him to fix 
upon ſome Spot Where Trees have not grown 


Nature of the Soil, provided i have hn ge. 
i. . 3 3 


ee For it will be the ricker, as its nu- 


tritive 
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are to be rais' d in a Nurſery far tranſplanting: 
ſtand, another Method is to be f 990 fy and 


| Places, * 17 at which, the. Trees are to : 


tritive Parts have not been exhauſted by former each Tree with a Spade. Let this be dug two 
Growths. Spit deep, and about two Foot ſquare. Let 
Some catty: this. ſo far as to. adviſe @ Piece the Earth be well broken, and put in again; 
of Ground on which no Crop has ever grown; | and. then four or five Acorns, or of whatever 
but this is a needleſs Caution, for Timber Trees Seed is choſen, be carefully ſer } in this new ſtir'd 
are to ſeek their Nouriſhment principally at a Ground, 
to which the Roots of Corn, and other | Let this be done in the Beginning of OcTo- 
of the common hel 8 Crops, do not de- BZA. When the Ground is laid level over the 
ſcend. - Seeds, lay a black Thorn Buſh lightly over it, 
When he oh thus fixed upon his Spot, I | and then raiſe a little dead Hedge, or a ſlight 
would adviſe him to uſe the ſame prudent Cau- | paling round it; and thus leave it till the Seeds 
tion that was recommended on the Subject of | ſhoot, This may be called by ſome a trouble- 
Coppice Woods. That is, that if the Soil be ſome Method; and indeed it is more trouble- 
not exactly what he could wiſh, he ſuit the ſome than the common Way of Planting, which 
Trees to it : and if it differs i in ſome Places from | ſpoils half the Trees by Neglect; but all the 
what it is in others, he is to uſe the ſame Cau- | Expence of digging for a large Plantation will 
tion of planting in thoſe particular Places, ſuch | come to but little; and for the reſt, tis only 
Kinds, of Trees as that particular Soil agrees | doing earlier what in open and expoſed Flanta- 
withal. tions others do later. 


9 


Thus if his Ground be throughout much | If the Place where the 1 is made be 


inclining to the clayey ; or what is called a very | within a good Incloſure ; and no other Uſe be 
clayey Loam, let him plant in it the gr eateſt | made of the Ground, this Care of fencing round 
Quantity Oak : if it be too much tending to | the Seed Spots may be omitted; but there will 
Sand, let him plant Aſh in the greateſt Num- always be Danger. In the Method here pre- 
ber; and in the ſame Manner let him ſuit the | ſcrib'd, the Ground may be uſed for the com- 


Growth to the Soil, according to thoſe Direc- | mon Purpoſes of Huſbandry, all the Time the 


tions, which ſhall be given at large, when We | Trees are growing up to a Heighth ; and they 
come to treat ſeverally of the Kinds of Foreſt will be defended by the firſt Work, till they are 


Trees. | | out of the Reach of Danger. 


At the fame Time if only ſome one Part of | No Method ſo well gives Trees the Advantage 


the Ground be very clayey, let him there plant | of growing up for the firſt Years in perfect Secu- 


Oak; if ſome Part ſandy, let him here ſet | rity and Quiet; and few conceive how much the 
Aſh and Sycamore; and in like Manner if | future Beauty and Value of the Tree depend on 


any Spot be particularly wet, let him there | that Article, The leaſt Hurt from Man or 


plant the black or white Poplar, and ſuch | Beaſt, while young, may blemiſh a Tree for 


other Trees as love a wet Soil; the ſeveral ever: nay, the very blowing of the Wind will 


Kinds of which will be e out to him at ſometimes do it an irreparable Miſchief. It is 


large hereafter. 17 a | | at this Seaſon only they require Care, but here 


| they really require the greateſt. 


FORTE According to this Plan, the Owner will be 
| ſure of every Step he takes: he will have a Plan- 

7 c H A P. vn. tation, every Shoot of which ſhall certainly 
of raiſing Toner Trees from Seed. | thrive; and every Tree be regular and beauti- 
ful; and this is the Method we prefer for raiſing 


ter, that ſome raiſe their Plantations of | the other. 


4 imber Trees from Seed upon the Spot where | When the Seeds in theſe ſeveral Spots have 


they, are to remain, others in Nurſeries from | ſhot above the Ground, let the Place be 
whence they remove them by tranſplanting, clear of Weeds, and their Growth for a lr. 


Wood for Coppices, we ſhall do in reſpect of them, let one be marked for the reſerved Plant 
theſe: we ſhall deliver the beſt Method of do: that is to ſtand, and be the future Tree; and let 
ing each; and the ſeveral Cautions to be * | the. others be drawn up and ſet in Hedge Rows, 


7E have obſervd © in the preceeding Chap- Plantations, though we ſhall do Juſtice alſo to 


when they have arrived at a proper Growth. | tle Time carefully watch'd. As ſoon as they . 
As we have already done in regard to the ſmall | are ſo far advanced that the Eye can judge of 


ſerv'd in the Practice. | Coppices, or where. the Owner pleaſes; leavi ing ä 


The Seeds of theſe large Trees, are in We. 


be ſoyn by ſcattering them at random over #he | ing Rate, and almoſt always with perfect Regu- 
Ground, or ſpreading them, i in; Trenches. They larity. If from any. 1 it prove faulty, 
2 to be 15 in regular Ro ws by a Line, putting ] let it be taken up, and one of the beſt of thoſe 


em carefully into che Earth, and 1 char had, been tranſplanted, again removed and 


well cover d. This, is the Practice wWhan they | ſet in irs, Place, .wateripg,. and ſhading it, which 


may eaſily be done hy means of the Hedge or 
but when they are ſoyn where way Trees are, to ] Paling ; and uſing every Method to forward its 


Growth, Wan i may nar be. e far- behind the 


the Succeſs 1 IS more. certain, d hy others... te Cry bao od e, 


To. this Purpoſe having fix'd. upon 4100 


5 by ſowing ; and Nader Trouble is a 
5 59, Leal m nee, Binn . 41+? why one: To 8 * A eri 


NN | e | mo CHAP. 


the favourite Shoot alone to have the Benefit of 
ral large alſo; and they therefi ore are not to the. Ground. This will ſhoot up at a ſurpriz- 


Thus is a Plantation of Tiber Thees aid 
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ſtance between theſe. 


Of: eee Timber We 5 Tran | 


Hanus. 


Jr the other Method by 8 
fer'd from the particular Fancy of the Owner; 
or from the particular Circumſtances of his Situa- 
tion, which may ſometimes reaſonably influence 
him to make that Choice, though naturally and 
generally the other is beſt, the following is the 
Method to be obſerv d. 
Firſt then, let a Spot be choſen for a Nurſery 
on a poor Soil; and let the Seeds of the ſeveral 


| Timber Trees intended to be raiſed, be ſet ac- 


cording to the Directions before given by a 
Line. When they are come up, let them be 
thinned where they have riſen d too thick, pulling 
up the weakeſt Plants. 5 

When the others are of a proper Gromh, 
let them be tranſplanted into the Places where 
they are to ſtand, obſerving. the following Di- 
rections; on the punctual regarding of which, a 
great deal of the Succeſs of this Undertaking 
will depend. All Trees are injur d by remove- 
ing, but that Hurt is uſually much greater than 
it need be from the improper or r careleſs Man- 
ner of removing them. 

In the firſt Place, as to the Time of tran- 
ſplanting them, the beſt is when they are of 
two Tears Growth. Moſt People do it later, 
but 1 have found fewer Accidents when tliey 
were thus young, than at any other Time. 

Let them be taken up out of the Nurſery with 
more Care than is uſually allowed. Let the 
Place be open'd to receive them; and let them 
be brought to it with as much of the Earth of 
the Nurſery about the Root as poſſible. 

Let the large ſtrait downright Root, in ſuch 


Trees as have one, be cut off at the End; and 


the Hole be deep enough to receive it without 
bending. This is what is called the Tap Root; 
and the preſerving it in its proper Direction, is 
of great Conſequence to the regular Growth of 
the Tree. Let the other Roots be as evenly 
laid in, and as little cruſh'd and injur'd as poſ- 
ſible: and when the Earth is put over it, let it 


have a 2 en to ſertle and fix i it an 


them. | 

Let Care be taken that the Hole into which 
the young Tree is ſet, though deep enough to 
receive the tap Root, be not ſo deep as to bury 
the others below the beſt Part of the Soil. This 


is a common Fault of thoſe who in ſmall/Plan- | 


tations will be over careful. By this Miſtake 
they ſer. all the young Roots in a Clay or a 
Gravel, whereas they might have diſpoſed - them 
in a good vegetable Mould. The theſe 
Roots carefully in the beſt Part of the Soil, and | 
keeping them evenly; diſpos d, and well ſpread 
out, with-Earth between themy is a very” 1 


Article: and to-thiv Purpoſe when! the 80 is | 
very thin ot ſhallow; it is beſt ts keep tem im it muſt be ſecur d by Buſhes of black Thorn, 
it, and if need be, to raiſe che Earth abocf Uli“ 
Bottom of the Tree, rather than ſink" thut too will prevent many 4 Tree from 


nl uch on  potwot d 
The Diſtances at which they mala be fm. 
— 25 


- a —S * 
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; 
| 
: 
; 
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K a e ei aun, heverdheddy ſaid . upon the Na- 
neee ture of the Tree. 


The Oaks ſhould ſtand at 
ſorty Foot Diſtance every Way: the Elms at 
thirty ; and all other Trees at ſome middle Di- 
This, and the other par- 
ticular Directions, will be given in treating ſeve- 
rally of the diſtinct Kinds; we are here ITY 


ing of Planting in general. 


In the ſame Manner is to be underſtood PE 
Preference given to ſowing above tranſplanting : 
it is deliver'd: of Trees in general. We ſhall 
ſhew. hereafter how either Method ſuits beſt 
with each particular kind of Tree. 


The Directions here laid down will enfure a | 


general Succeſs, * when they are practiſed with 
due Care in the Tranſplantation of Trees of two 
or three Years Growth. But as it is a com- 
mon, and, in many Caſes, a very right Prac- 
tice, to remove ſuch as are of a larger Size, it 
will” be uſeful to ſet down here the Cautions and 
Expedients which are to be uſed in removing 
them, and to aſſiſt the Succeſs. 

When a Tree of ſome conſiderable Growth is 
to. be removed, let the Hole in which it is to be 
ſet be thoroughly prepared before it is brought ; 
and in the taking it up out of the Nurſery, let 
there be as large a Quantity of its own Earth as 
well may be, removed with it, and kept cloſe to 
the Roots. 

Before it is taken up, let there be a Mark 


made upon its Bark with Chalk, facing the 


South; and let Care be taken in the ſetting it 
in its new * 155 _ Mark _ due . 


again. 
There is more Reaſon for this thin is gene- 


rally imagin'd, for the Sap naturally riſes moſt 


in all Trees on that Side which is next the Sun; 
and if the ſame Side be not kept next in the 
Removal, this alone will make a Confuſion, and 
be a Check upon the Growth; which is the 
great Thing to be avoided in Tranſplantation. 
The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting Trees which 
are ſomewhat grown, is in the latter End of Oc- 


TOBER ; for the young ones tis as well to do 
it fomewhat earlier. The watering of new 


planted Trees, which is ſo neceſſary to all, is 


the more needful as they are the larger; and 
they will then bear it alſo in greater Quantity ; 


for too much Water in a cold Seaſon to a vey 
young Tree ſometimes chills it. | 


| Particular Care muſt alſo be taken in theſe 
' Caſes, to ſpread thoſe Roots evenly which ſtand 
out beyond the Clump of Mould taken up with 
che Tree; and to cloſe the Earth well about 
them. 


When the Tree is thus planted upright and 
ſteady,” it muſt be ſtaked up to keep it ſo. 
One or more Stakes are to be thruſt firmly into 


the Ground for this Purpoſe, and the Tree is to 


be-faſten'd'to them with a Hay-band ; and it is 
always good to put a Handful of Moſs between 


| the States and the Tree, that they may por rub 
and injure the Bak. 


If it be planted where Cattle may damage it, 


or by a Hedge, or paling round it: for they 
rubbing themſelves frequently againſt it; 'beſide 


their injuring it by cropping 1 it if in their Reach! * 


- Farther, 


growing, by 
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5 eee eee the Plattation; | 

it will be proper to lay u Quantity of freſh cut Fern, 
or Pea or Bean Site, or aan Thing of that Kind; | 
all about the Roots. This ſerves to keep che 
Earth. moiſt about them; and by: Degrees theſe 
Plants rot and decay, and the Earth receives 
their Subſtance, which:is-waſl'd in hy Rains as 
a Manure, greatly improving the Soil, juſt When 
it is moſt wanted; and promoting the Growth af 
the Tree N n there e eee 
chegk'd by. the Removal. 

If the Place or Seaſon make it As ers 
to get any of theſe Things ts lay about the Root 
of the Tree, it is adviſcable to lay a good Quan 
tity of. large Stones there; -Fheſe anſwer the 


fame Purpoſe in keeping the Ground moiſt 3 


the Roots. 
——— 


ee e > þ 
wehe The at « ber Groth, or 


"af ' Improper Seajons, he 


8 chere ad: ſometimes be Occaſion to re- 
move Trees of a very large Growth, or at 
an improper Seaſon of the Lear, we ſhall add 
here the beſt 'Methods for doing either; and the 
Cautions that are neceffaty* to be uſed to pre- 
vent che Loſs of the Tree, which naturally 
would happen, if ſuch Tranſplantations were ſet 
about faſnily, and without the neceſſary Care. 
When there is Occaſion to remove a very large 
Tree, the Method to be taken is this. A Year 
before the Time let the Earth be 'open'd* at 
ſome moderate Diſtance in Form of a Trench; 
ſo as to leave a Ball of Earth about the Stump, 
of five, fix, or more Feet in Diameter, accord- 
ing to the Bigneſs of the Tree. When this 
Trench is dug to the needful Depth all round, 
and the Side Roots at chat Depth are all cut 
through, let a Rope be applied to the upper 
Part. of the Tree, and by the Strength of three 
or four Men, let the Tree be pulled on one 
| Side Ul the "Workman can get at the trait 
downright Root or tap Root. Then let him 
cut through that Root with his Axe, and when 
this is done, let the Tree be ſet up ſtrait Again. 
When it is up, let the Earth that was dug out 


and, tber alſo pref it 1 gen ene 


** 


|. Confideration of 


tying two na od. he.» upper Part of | 
it, drive” three "Stakes at ſome Diſtance in rhe 
Ground, and. faſtening the other Ends of theſe 
Ropes to the Stakes, the Tree will be able to 
ſtand againſt the Wind, Which otherwiſe would 
blow it: down 3 as which ever Way it is bent by 
the Blaſt, there will bea Rope to pull againſt 
it; In this Manner let: the Tree ſtand till that = 
Time next Year ; or if this have been done in 
Time; and it be alowed to wand Aenne bog 
is the better: A nin! 

The beſt Seafow for cum ir, is Juſt r 
4 godd Froſt. Let the Hole in Which it Is t 
be ſet be. made ready; and the Earth about 
the Root well wetted before the Ffoſt, hät it 
may bind together in & firm Lum about the 
Root; and in this Condition let it e removed 


| and ſet in the Hole where it muſt be found by 


Ropes and Stakes as. before directed: 

If Trees are to be tranſplanted - in Suikicheri 
the great Art is in preparing the Earth” for delt 
Reception. They muſt be taken up with all the 


| Cautions already given; and the Earth ſhould 


be wetted to make it hold together about them 
Then in the Hole where they are to be planted 
there muſt be a large Quantity of "fine Mould 
mix'd with Cow Dung, and beaten up with 4 
ſufficient * ow Water to reduce 1 to. oY 


| Paſte. 


When the Hole 4 is mus EY as princi- 
pal- Brafiches of the Tree muſt be ſhonten'd 5 
and it muſt be removed with a good deal of | 
Earth about the Root; it muſt be ſer upright in 
this Paſte, and fine Mould thrown in 55 preſſed 
down upon it: then the Hole being filled up, is 
to be cover'd with Turf; and 'a Quantity of 
Stones laid all about the Bottom of the Trunk 
to keep the Grousd thoiſt, 1 72 to preſerve: the | 
Tree ſteady. | 

In this — and by thels Method care- 
fully follow'd, Trees may be tranſplanted wheh 
of ever ſo large a Size; and at ever ſo imprbper 
a Seaſon. But theſe are Occaſions which ſeldorh 
offer in the Huſbandnian's Way, Pleaſure de- 
manding them much oftener than Advantage. 
We have, however, given the Rules for doing 


| ic, chat nothing might be omitted; and having 


thus: treated at large of railing: and tranſplant- 
ing Trees in general, we ſhall advance to a full 
of each Kind in particttlar ;' and 


of the Traue Ve "avid" in again, and then 
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tde Fruit as the Acorßß ſtänding | in Cup, and 


Oak into two Kinds, one of which tiſrs more in 


we ſee in Fact, becauſe we fintl Oaks on all Kinds 


of Land. We ſee it on clayey, ſandy, and ſtony 
Ground :, but thoſe; ho have made ſtrict Ob- 


commonly a deep Soil. Tbo much Wet is an 
Enemy to the Oak, ſo that it ſnould he: guarded 


ol its que Neuriſnment : in ery. dry and;expoſed 


on a firm gogd Soil, rather enclining to Clay 
thay. any, other ; particular nee where 


| fery, and then tranſplanting ; and, thirdly, by 


railing the Oak from the Acorn, in the Place 
where it is to grow. The Oaks from the Nur- 


to their ſtanding Place, and this gives them two 


2 . et "Dali by Tre 


"7 PLAN * y © 


fderable, they ate à Rind ef brown Threads: 


wing in ſome Trees dm atonger/aadin others 
on. a ſhorrer Foot Stalk from which Difference 
ſome have diſtinguiſed tw-Wwo Kinds of Oak. 
Others have, in the ſame Manner, divided the 


Height, and the other which they talk che wild 
Oak, ſpreads: more into Branches. But theſe are 
accidental Varieties, not diſtinct Kinds. 
The Oak wilt grow in almoſt any Soil: this 


ſervation declare, chat ind the-clayey: Sbils it 
obtains, moft Firmneſs, but in theſe. che Growth 
is ſlow. The beſt-Earth for Oak, where there is 
Shoice, is a rich Loam: This is à found: and 


againſt ; and tis principally for this Reaſon that 
it grows beſt on ſome what riſing Grounds, for 
they are naturally mote dry than the abſolute 
Hlats.op whigh-1þo Wer lodges: add remains... 

When the Ground is too moiſt Geek puts 
out moſt Branches, and the Trunk is defrauded 


Places it grows low and ſtubbed. 
rin too moiſt Grdund is. Eber, 
and in.chefe billy and barren Places it is harder 


than, its uſual Quality, dot 8 em _ | 


gycn. Grain, and Jeſs uſeful, is | 
x "The fineſt Oak Timber is that which 1 


there is. not too much Moiſture. 
The Oak is propagated three Ways;. firſt from | 
Seed, or the Acorn; ſecond, by raiſing in a Nur- 


taking up young Sets out of the Woods, where 
they uy” x; Baa oe fallen Acorns, pains 
uſually plentiful, enough. 

Of theſe Methods I alrogrrher prefer that of | 


ſery are commonly twice. tranſplanted to come 


Checks greater or leſz ; and diſpoſes them twice 

to. an n cho Grouch s as to the Sets 

taken out; of Woods, chen arg the worſt Way of | 

all. Tdlenels or F rugality may tempt thoſe who | 

will not raiſe, or purchaſe the young Sets -out of 
to dd chi, but theſe wild ones having 


Been rais'd under too much Shade, are uſually | 
very ill ſhaped; and as they Are p ikntea cor iro | 


o W. 


W 1 —— „ 


|| they are planted. "This gives the Root Tithe to 
recover ſome Strength, and as it affords a new 


Shoot, chat is often better than the original Plant. 
| But in this Caſe the Diſadvantage'is plain, for jr 


from the Root than from « Stamp. * ö 

= Thoſe who raiſe Oaks in a Nurſery for Tranf. 
plahration, voſt obſerves different "Method from 
what is to be followed by ſuch as fow them where 
they"'are! to ſtand. © They are to Pröceed this, 
Let the Acorns be ſhook, as ſoon as fulty ripe: 
from a'ſtour Branch of a well growing Oak; and 
immediately rd in the 'Nurkerys 225 the Air 
WINS them. " 

They are to bo: aer in Lines, e mc 
ofander, and about tue Loches and an half deep 
in the Ground. They will ſnoot i the ſuccetding 
Spring, and they ſhould be ſuffet'd to rand till 
that Time Twelvemonth: then they are to be 
tranſplanted into afither Part of the-Nurſery, 
and ſet at eighteen Inches Diſtance, in Rows three 
Foot aſunder. Th 


* 


ey are to be Watered a little 
when firſt tranſplanted, but this muſt. bo. care» 
fully done, for too much Water | is apt to hurt 
the Oak, eſpecially when young, 

The Oak is a particular Tree, and requires, as 
well as deſerves, a particular Care in its Manage- 
ment. In many little Reſpects the Conduct is to 
be different from that obſerved in the taiſing the 
Generality of Trees; and it is to a Want of Re» 
gard to theſe, that ſo many n are loſt 
more than of other Trees. pr ("int AT 
The young Trees thus tranſplanted are to be 

watered ſometimes in dry Seaſons; and kept clear 
from Weeds, It is alſo good to dig hetween 
the Rows: for this, by breaking the Soil, affords 
them a greater Supply of Nouriſhment, and at the 
ame Time it cuts off the ſtragling or far-ſpread- 
ing Roots, which will make the, young. Trees 
bear their next Tranſplantation the better. 

During the Time they ſtand in theſe Beds they 
are to. be regulated in their Growth, but in this 
only a little is to be done. They who cut off 
the Head deſtroy the Tree, for if there be not 
a leading Shoot to conduct the Top, the whale 
will periſh. Neither are many of the ſide 
Branches to be taken off, but only ſuch as tend 
to too much ſpreading, The Planter is to re» 
member that the Trunk of the Oak is to be his 
beſt Benefit; he muſt therefore cut off ſuch very 
ſpreading Branches, as would draw the Sap away 


y—_ 


| 


| from it and ſtarve it: but it is prudent to leave 


a competent Number of the others, to draw u 
the Sap. When an Oak in this young State is 
too cloſe prun d, the Head is always ſeen to grow 
| / and weighs down Fe Tree 
and ſpoils its future Progreſs. 


more expoſed * Ty commonly get 
4 ef 


When the Trees hate thus ſtood 8 * 


8 Years ; that is, when they are between five and 


«| fix Y cars old from the ſowing, they may be gon- 


en; 2 CH A P.. Ak 


F' any one A 8 ifages vin 
plant the wild Sets, the Method he is to take * 
is to cut them off eloſe to the Ground; with a 


8 5, 'veniently tranſplanted. They are at this Time 
of a pretty Sine, and having been thus prun'd 


ſhew well. It is dangerous to move them in the 
common Way, when they are older, for the Oak 


bears removing, when own to a Size, v 


than any other Tree. 
Tue Time for cralifþptuming them is juſt be- 


ſis de deem ro thoot ; and it js prudent to 


. chu a thowery Sean: if no Rain fall they 


$5: 1 £ 


mal 
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is evident chat it would be better this Shoot ob 
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faked up 


and Ornament; as for Chimps in Parles; and 


to be taken up as directed at large in the laſt 


+ otras directed, and 
to keep them ſtrat . ee 

- This is the Method for raifing Oaks by Tranſ- 
plantion 3 and when they are wanted for Beauty 


for Wilderneſſes in large Gardens; chis is a very. 
gbod Way becauſe they may be had of a proper 
Growth from the common Nurſeries: or from 
the Owner's! own Stock, rais'd there for other 
Purpoſes; But when Oaks ate intended for Tim-- 
ber; and Uſe and Value are more ſtudied than 
Ornament; tis by much the beſt Method to 
raiſe them from the Aa in eee 


. are on op to continue. elo! 4 
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. Ky Oaks, from. the At 


1 H E Directions Which have been given for 
1 raifidg Trees in general from the Seeds, in 
the laſt Chapter, might ſeem here, and on the like 
Occaſions; hereafter, the Repetition of a great 
many needleſs Words; but in each we ſhall de- 
liver whatſoever there is 5 re rech for 
dhe raiſing of each Kind. 

When che Oak is to bel rais'd immedinely 


from the Acorn, a different Method, and different 


Seaſon are to be obſerved for ſowing; . 

Let the Acorns be gathered when fall ripe, 
from a thriving Tree, and immediately: ſpread 
upon the Floor of a dry ſhady Room: when they 
have lain a Week, frequently turning them, let 
them be put up in large Garden Pots, with a 
Quantity of dry Sand, and laid by for the Winter. 

Early in Spring let the Ground be marked 
out where the Plantation is to be made, and at 
the Diſtance of forty Foot every Way, let the 
Holes be open d for receiving the Seed. Theſe 
are to be dug two Spit deep, and the Earth well 
broken, four or five Acorns are to be put into 
each, and cover'd two Inches deep, and when 
they have ſhot, and acquir'd a little Growth, all 
the Plants, except the one beſt in each Hole, are 


Chapter. And that ſingle Plant in each Hole is 
to be nurſed up for ſome Years with due Care. 
The Head of theſe young Trees is to be ſuf- 
ered to grow, and none of the Branches are to 
be cut away, except ſuch as ſpread out too wide, 
as in the Nurſery; and if it happen that in 


ſpite of the Care in the Choice of thoſe Shoots | | 


which have been ſuffer'd to ſtand, any one be 


une ven; the beſt Method i is to cut it off at the 7 


Ground, and wait for a new and better Shoot. 


A Plantation of Oak thus made, if the Soll - 
be tolerable, is a Fortune for the Succeſſor i mn the |. 


Eſtate, but it is not limited to that; Men en- 
ter too late upon theſe Studies, otherwiſe 


might reap the Benefit of their Plantations them 


Situstibn; er Circumſtances. But this 1 
an 2 from my own Knowledge, that Oaks are 
nom to be. ſeen; in this Neighbourhood; which 
| were platted thirty-four Years ago in the Acorn + 
And the leaſt "Free among them Ben 
Inches diameter in the Trunl. 
An Oak of this Bigneſs is but advancing 6 69. 
watd the proper Time of felling, and towards 
its Value; but if thę Neceſſſties of the Owner 
induced him to fell theſe at this Time, the Price 
of the worſt Tree among them would pay for 
the Labour and Charge of the Plantation. 
I che young Plants, When they riſe in theſe 
Spots, appear almoſt above the Ground, or ſtand 
too high with their Roots, the beſt Method is to 
lay up a Parcel of fine Earth againſt the Bottom 


| | of chat which is the moſt thriving Shoot, This 


happens ſometimes from the Acorns being not 
 fet deep enough; and ſometimes from the Wea- 
ther: for after à Froſt the Mould will rife, and 
| bear up the young Shoot with i n n 
Acorns are not to be buried too Ge elperi⸗ 
ally i in a moiſt Soil, for they often rot: and, on 
the other hand, they muſt not be ſet too Thal- 
low; for it not only makes the Shoot ſtand too 
high ; but frequently the Field Mice find them 
out, and devour the Hopes of the Plantation. 
The Quantity of Ground taken up by this 
Plantation, at forty Foot diſtance, is not to be 
ſuppoſed waſted: for though the Oaks will, in 
their larger Growth, require that Diſtance, they 
do not at fifſt. For many Years Aſhes may be 
rais d upon the Ground between the Oaks, fot 
Poles, and cut to a great Advantage. Under- 
wood of all the ſnrubby or Coppice Wood Kinds, 
may alſo be planted for a Time, if the Ground 
be fit for it: or it may be graz d, and will loſe - 
little of its Value for many Tears. Nay the 
planting the Trees at this Diſtance is the only 
Way to preſerve à Value in the Ground for 
theſe Purpoſes; and when the Soil is good, i it will 
continue to yield fine Paſture. | 
For an Inſtance of this I need not ſend le 
Reader farther than to that elegant and noble 
Plantation Busny-Park : where, all about the 
Caſcade, he will ſee Oaks of a very noble Growth, 
at about forty Foot diſtance, more or leſs, and 
the whole Surface of the We and r them as 
ure G * . ee 


7 the Us _ the Ooh,” 


ak, when made in this Manner: and to 
thoſe who will ſuffer it to ſtand a proper Time, 


the Trees will all riſe with a ſingle ſtrait and up- 


ſelves. If a Man would begin to plant. at eight 
and twenty, and ſhould live to ſee fixty- three, 
there is a Space of five and thirty Years, Which 


flow as that is in Growth, to very conſiderable Va- 
_ be, though not to its full Price, or nearly to that 

It is not eaſy to give what can be called a 
middle Calculation for the Growth, of the Oak, 


it _ 0 'prodigionſy i 8 of the * 


3 


— 


right Stem, and their Branches ſpreading every 
Way with a beautiful: Regularity, make, when 


zs 2 Time for raiſing even an oak Plantation, || Joathed with their large and fair Leaves, a beau- 


tiful Appearance. Their Shade 'is preferable to . 
chat of any Tree whatſoever: their very 8 
feftions and Excreſcencies, the Oak Apples, Ok 
Cones, and Oak Grapes are beautiful 3 and the 
2 ene e * 
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none equals. it in Value. By this Management 
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77 1 the Oak 1 have. 


lent Food for Hogs. '-No-Fruit freds them ſo 
_ well, ir gives their Fleſh alſo an excellent Taſte. 


Swine chat live in the Foreſts; and it would; 


| Dyer's. FRET 
"The Hog is the Creature that cats Acorns me 


| Freely and naturally, and is beſt fed with them; 


kind. 
"Their Eike in fattening the Hog is ſupported | 
"by: ſufficient Experience. A Peck of Acorns a 


. Days together. ; ix 7 "4s 7 r „ 8 


k Wards ib 18 NS OOO which nnen 


not fallowed che common Cuſtom of ranking the Strength, and Soundneſa, excreds all our other 


ereſcence, but a: regular Plant, riſing from its 


own Setcds but whoſe Place of Growth is not 
in ns Service the moſt univerſal, enen Tot 


the Ground, but the Bark of ſome Free g; and 
no Frers aſſbrd it ſo ſeldom às the Ox 

Its Fruit which à good and well grown Oak 
danse annually in vaſt Abundance, is an encel- 


The Flavour of the WxsTTALIA Hams is 'ow- 
ing to this Food. They are made from wild 


e eee, e 
intended for nem 1 eg 39s were | 
fed with Acorns. & 38009" 3; 
That they give 0 Flehh uf fac 
Hogs as eat them in Abundance, is not to be 
queſtioned z for our Country People, who are not 
accuſtomed to that Taſte in Bacon, always feed 
their Hogs ſome Time with —— 
to take off the Flavour... 

The Effect of Food on Creatures it giving a 
Taſte to their Fleſh, is not to be doubted. The 
Heath - Cock of GzxMany is not eatable in Au- 
tumn, except by the Peaſants, becauſe its Fleſh 
raſtes ſo ſtrongly of the Juniper Berries he cats 
at that Seaſon; and as to the Effect of particular | 
Food on Hogs, an Inſtance is given in the Phi- 
ſophical Tranſactions, of the very Bones of a Pig 
being ringed, by oma r pate. 


but what Nature has meant as Food to one Ani- 
mal, may, by proper Management, or in Ne- 
ceſſity, be made Food to others; all Poultry will 
eat Acorns if broke ſmall, and given them among 


other Food, and nothing fattens them more. 


They have alſo been given to Oxen, and other 
Cattle, among their dry Food; and we read 


that before the Cultivation of Land was ſo well | 


known, they” were, WOW the Food: ol Man- 


Day, with a little Bran, will, it is affirmed, upon 
good Authority, make an healthy Hog encreaſe 
a Pound og bee e e er 


| The thuk of the Qub: ferent thi Taos mY 
ferches a large Price ; the Dyers alſo uſe it: and 
it has been dliſcovered ſome Years fince, that the 
young Branches of the Oak cut and ground to 
Pietet in a Mill, anſwer all the Purpoſes/of the | 
Bulk” aol Bet" in "au opgoue Trrfeent mn. thee, 


Occaſions- 
75 We have mentioned Sam Duſt among th Ar- | Plantation; and no Kind is there more valuable. 


b 


; 
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A 
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Herb; call'd Miſletue; becaufs it is not an Ex Kindst ard is therefore of all the moſt fit for 
great und laſting Uſes. Of all Kinds of Wood 


et known in this Part of the e Oak is 


-» Beſide its prodigious Uſe in oor Skippingy it 
is calle&for, on a thouſand: Occaſions; in Build- 


ings, and for Inſtruments. It reſiſts che Inſu- 
ries of Weather more than any other Wood, which 
is not a Wonder, for even the Fire takes Effect 


whatſoever: and fome of it is ſo hard chut the 
beſt Tools will ſcarce. work upon itt. 
In Waterworks, where the Timber i is end 


Support of Burthens. The Ebony and, ſome 
other foreign Woods, when they are very hard 


are try d in the ſupporting of Burthens; they 
ſtart and fly under half the Weight that a Piece 
of Oak mapa a Og nog 
ty ' 99 

Eyen the Defeds, as they e appear of 
Oak, ſerve to give it Strength for certain parti 
cular Purpoſes. ' Thus it is not unuſual for an 
Oak Trunk to'grow a little twiſted : this may be 
diſcovered through the Bark as it is ſtanding, 
but is very viſible when the Tree is fell'd and 
ſtrip'd: the Trunk of ſuch an Oak is uſeful be- 
vond any other, for the ſupporting vaſt Weights, 
Where Poſts and Columns are required for 1255 
a Purpoſe, nothing equal it. 

In Buildings the ſtraiteſt, fineſt, and Oe 


they bring their Price accordingly ; but for En- 
gines where a vaſt Strength is required, the Body 
of one of thoſe ſtubbed, and rough grain'd Oaks, 
which are not fit for other Purpoſes, and which 
are ſo hard that a Tool will RE | 1 25 chem, 
is ſuperior to any m—_—_ 


Coopers Ware, and Laths ; all which bring their 
Price to the Owner: even the leaſt Pieces are 
worked into the Pins and Pegs us d in tyling, ind 
chat Way are of Value. 

Oaks that grow crooked, and are firm withal, 
make what they call Knee Timber for Shipping. 
The knottieſt and rougheſt Pieces are fit for Piles 


Pieces, 


ticles uſeful as Man 


and Experience ſhews' | The 
that none is ſo excellent for that Purpoſe as the 


don, and is &very whete of Vatue. 


upon it much ſlower: than on àny other Timber 


both to the Air and the Water, no Wöod ſtands 
nne che Oak: and no Wood is equal to it in the 


and firm, cut as difficultly as Oak, but if they: 


growing Pieces of Oak are une wanted, and 


There is no Oak, While ſound, wat is not | 
fitted for ſome Purpoſe. Thoſe Parts which will 
not do for greater Uſes makes Pales, P 


in Water-works; and Mill Wheels, and Spokes 
for cther” Weds are made oc the” proper 


Beſide all 65 Us of = Oak in its various 
Conditions, conſider'd as a Timber Tree; we are 
yet to ; conſider it as-a Part of the Coppice Wood 


The Oak maintains its Character in every Cong 


Duſt of the Oak: this is natural enough, be- 
-cauſe the Oak is che moſt firm and ſdlid of all 


Sur Timber, Thoſe who have tryd the Expe- 


ment lay alſo, chat of the Kinds of Wood Mſhes 


5 ee dme of Laod, the Oak eine greatly 
_ the Preference. -- 5q bag e 1] Hoop 


-:2Alb . e dect. 


Ale Articles of Value 3 


a 1 


- 
as. 5 
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Wen tht Oak is fown among the Coppice 
Wood, to be fell'd with i it at twelve' or fourteen 


Years Growth; ir yields excellent Poles for Hoops. 


Ts uſual to make theſe of Aſh,” and ſome take 
Hazel; but tlie $4 mug 5 due to the Oak: 
beyond Compariſon; 
A dess hot exceed the Hazel for Ho 5 
2 


e is the On Exceeds the Ab. 
l ; . 
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leaſt Particle of it but is uſeful. 


i; heva dle ban any oe & i dn T 5: 
21 i of Abbe t aba wt | as Time: the Occaſion of naming them here 
is, chat from theſe Maſſes of Slags, Oaks 


Tor the very Grain of the Wood is affected by it. 
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Cie dings will laſt / out Kat of any other! | 
Timberoit galt rods d 5d; 10 noting 

The. ſmaller Kinds of Poles ſerve as Suits; | 
and the leaſt : malie auf walking Sticks. The 
Root of the Oak where it is knotty and firm, 
has alſo t grat Beauty when uſed! by wy Tuner 
y 5111. aus 1 

Thus ve fee cchat ahirebvlceabls 104 univer- 
ſally uſeful Free ſupplies us with Materials of all 
Kinds, as Timber, from tlie Ribs of a Man 0 
War to a walking Staff, and fiot the main Beam 
of a Hou to the Pegs: in: the Tiling: not the 
Even ſuch as 


is fit: fot. nothing elſe in the Coppice Oak is good 


for firing. Whether ſplit into Billets from the 


larger Pieces, or cut into Faggots i it excels other 
Woed. The Charcoal! that is made of the Dak: | 


of: the Growth of Oak Trees, 


E Growth, of che Oak: is not ann 1 
different onevarious Soils; but it has been 
Fs by nice Obſervation, to vary exceedingly 
at different Periods on the ſame Place. For In- 
ſtance, an Oak. has been obſerv d to grow very 
freely and very well for twenty ſucceſſive Years ;: 
at the End of this Time it has come to a ſtop, 


and has for ten or a dozen Years, made little. | 
| Progreſs. 


From this Time it has begun to 
grow again, and has continued i in its uſual Way: | 
increaſing viſibly in Height ; and | Thickneſs. . 
This, though ſeeming to ariſe from ſome hid- | 
den Cauſe in the Tree itſelf, is - really owing to 
the Soil. The Tree being 8 in a good 
Earth, ſpreads out its Roots, and flouriſhes 
extreamly well, ſo long as they remain within 
the Compaſs of that Coat or Layer of the 
Ground; but when they have pierced through | 
that, and got into ſome other ftarving and poor | 
Earth, they receive little Nouriſhment, and 
tbe Tree comes to a ſtand. It would continue 
fo all along, were it not that the ſame Roots 
puſhing deeper and farther, find good Soil a- 
gain. Thus in the preſent Inftance, . the good. | 
Soil holds the Roots twenty Years, and afford- 
ing ſufficient Nouriſnment, the Tree all - that 
while. grows, freely. At the End of that Time 


they penetrate. into ſome unfavourable Layer; | 
there they are kept twelve Vears, all which 


Time. the Tree barely lives, and hardly grows. | 
at all: till at the End of this Period the Roots 
piercing into another Bed of good Matter, ſup- 
ply the Tree as at firſt, and it then grows and in- 
creaſes avaln as it did from. the Beginning. 

It has been obſervꝰd already, that the Oak 

will grow in any Soll, Wag it thrive dif- 

rently according to the Nature of that Earth: 
but the Difference that is made by Soils in the 
Speedyneſs or Slowneſs of the Oak is not all: 


"On barren Heaths, where the Bottom 1s ſtony, 
che Oak is il1-grain'd and coarſe: the Grain 'of 
that Oak which has been rais'd in ſandy Soils, is 
ſmoother and evener than any: but that Which 


Timber. 548 moth Bhat 5: 
In the Foreſt of DRA in nn 
chere have been long ſince Iron Works, and a 
great deal of the Grduhd is cover'd with Slags 
of the Remains of thoſe old melting. Theſe 
| are taken up and wrought at preſent. by the 
People who work the freſh Ore alſo, and that to 
; great Advantage. From thence has riſen an 
Opinion, that theſe Slags were filled with a 
freſh Quantity of Iron from the Air. © But this 
is an Error. The Truth is, that the old Work- 
men did not ſo well know how to get all the 
Metal out of the Ore, as our People do at pre- 
ſent ; or that having great Choice and Plenty, 
| they did not trouble | themſelves to work near: 
however that be, tis certain that all the Iron 
now found in theſe Slags was left in them at 


grow in Abundance in that Foreſt, and to a 
great Value. A great Part of their Roots are 
-ſpread among thoſe Slags, ſome: piercing down 
below them, and others running through them 
to a better Ground that lies at a Diſtance: for 
the Roots of Trees ſpread farther than is ima- 
gin'd, In HAursfiRE, and other Places, Oaks 
are ſeen growing out of Stone Walls, and riſing 
to 2 great Height, and to the containing very 
conſiderable Quantities of Timber. 1 
Though the Oak will grow any where, we 
| ſee how: it will be ſtop'd in its Growth by the 
| Interpoſition of a Bed of unfavourable Mat- 
ter in its Way. Theſe Things are not ſet down 
here for Curioſity, or to: raiſe-Mens Wonder, 
but for Uſe. As the Planter ſees an Oak may 
be thus ſtop'd for a Courſe of Time, ſo that it 
| ſhall be as good at twenty as at two and thirty 
ö Years Growth, it will be worth his while to take 


all Precautions to prevent ſuch an Accident. 


the Ground in Search of Marle, it will be ad- 
viſeable that the ſame Inſtrument be uſed in 


| examining the Earth, where an Oak Plantation 


is deſign d to be rais'd : and that the Planter 
may know to what a vaſt Size and Value Oaks 
will grow when the Soil favours them, not 
only in Condition, but Depth, we ſhall give 
him an Account of what Bigneſs ſome have 


ariſen to in ENGLAND,. as ſupported by 55 
ſtionable Authority. 


In Wokksor Pack the ks. 1 13 


ſquare Yards, Near a Thouſand. Horſe . might 
ſtand under the Shade of it: this is affirm'd 
upon very good Authority, and will appear the 
more credible from other Inſtances of the vaſt 
Size of ſome of thoſe. Trees. Plor in his Ox- 


that ſpread eighty one Foot, from Bough End 

to Bough End, and ſhaded five hundred and | 
ſixty ſquare Yards of Ground. Twas computed 

| five and twenty hundred Men might ſtand ſhel- 

tered under it. The famous Robur Britanicum in 

Lord, NokkETr's Park at Ricor, was computed 

to be able to ſhelter between four and five 1 hou; 

fand Men. 


The Mainmaſt of the old Royal Sovercigo - 


has been fed by a good firm Lom, inclining to | 
* MN 1, 


was” ninety nine Foot long, and near a Tard 
Qq wh ; j thick, 


' elayey, is the right ſubſtantia and t true 3 d 


Wie have directed the Uſe of an Auger for boring 


| had an Oak which ſpread almoſt three Thouſand 


FORDSHIRE, tells us of an Oak at CLieTon, 
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long; but with a View of Advantage, it is idle 
to think of its ſtanding any longer: for certainly | 
e ce be herrer: -than when ar a full fan- 


, "rity. 


AA che FOE, ag cr Ahh. which! —— Se 


Beams of that Ship were made from another Oak ] 'of the Bark ; it then | riſing freely? and 


near five eee aF l in | eaſtly.” - 


1 : 


very evident; ball there) is Refs ron any in to, cut of" ſuch. 152550 as iy ad the 


Man who will take the Pam in raiſing 5 his 
Oaks from the Acorn upon this Spot with 

Care, and ſee that the Soil be perfectly fit for | 
the Growth, max not leave an Inhetitince-of ſuck 


1 4 


to his Poſteritꝛ. ; 
The Oak requires leſs ug n amy other 


Tree, whether it be intended for Beauty, or for ing. 


Uſe. Nature rarely over- proportions the Branches | 
to the Trunk ; and they ſpread with great Beau- 
ty, and grow in Value with it. If chere be 
any Danger of a Branch growing to an immo- 
e Extent, ſo as to rob the Trunk of its | 
Nouriſhment, that is ſeen in the firſt Years; and 
Directions have been given already for the re- 
trenching ſuch : for the-reſt, the Oak does beſt | 
when left to Nature; and, according to the 
beſt Accounts that can be had, the common 
inion of the Time of its Growth, Duration 
and Decay, ſpeaking in round Numbers, is aot 
far from Truth. Oaks have been known to 
continue in a State of Growth and Increaſe nine- 
ty or a hundred Years; and we have Records of 
the planting of Oaks in ſome old Parks, that 
are of near three Hundred Years ſtanding, and 


nom are in a miſerable State of Decay. 
Tis idle to ſuppoſe the exact Period is deter- 


min'd by theſe exact Numbers, but probably a Tree 
chat attains its full Maturity ſo ſlowly, remains 
long Time ſound, and is long in decaying; 
and this the Firmneſs of the Oak Wood makes 


ay . naturs to d N 


eee endende 


CHAP. XV. 
0 the Felling of the Oak. 


F it * true that an Oak continues growing a 
Hundred Years; certainly tis beſt not to fell | 
that Tree till after the full Period of the Growth, | 
when' it can conveniently be ſuffer'd to ſtand fo | 


119% 


When the Oak is down, ies Trunk 18 t to be 
ftripd of the Bark, which will come off” freely 
at this Seaſon, becauſe the Sap is full and*flow- 
ing; as the Bark js taken off, ſer it up in ſoch a 
Manner as it may dry beſt.” After this take off 
the Bark from the Branches that were leſt on; 
and ſet it up in like Manger: when this is done, 
let the Branches be cut off; and then et it 880 
Lengths for Sl.. b 

It is a Cuſtom in many Places to nay off the 
Barks of Oak Trees as they are ſtanding, a Year 
or more before they are felled. . "This is done to 
give a Strength and Firmneſfs to the Timber, 
and is called in thoſe Places a ſeaſoning of it: 
but notwithſtanding What has been ſaid in fa- 
vour of this Pate, 1 have never been able to 
find from the Accounts of thofe who have try d, 
chat it is of any Uſe. © Ava 
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Tu Wood being thus Lite and ane 
the next Conſideration is the along of 
it, which is done ſeveral Ways; ; but all of them 
require Time. Green Oak is fit for very few 
- Purpoſes; and a great deal of itz Value in many 
| Caſes depends upon the ſeaſoning. . R 

The plaineſt and moſt familiar Method is to 
ruſt to Time only, taking Care to prevent Ac- 


Thishes is, in gonerhl, the bet Time of fel. 
ling, but no particular Period can be limited for 


each Tree for of thoſe raiſed from Acorns of 


the fame Bough; and ſown: in tlie ſame Soil, 


"I 


8 ſome will thrive better than others. ire 

When 4 Quantity of Timber is to be felled, 8 
"2 let it be firſt well examin' d, and let the Work- 
men begin with the decay'd Trees, if there be 


ny, leaving che beſt and molt fiduriſtüng till“ 


he laft; becaüſe rhey- can ger no Damage in 


ſtanding a little longer; and the others, Which. 
have begun to decay, will be periſhing ev 
Pay more and more. 
More Things enter into the Conſideration 
the Article of fetling the Oak than any e 
Timber; as the ſeparating of the Bark for 
the Tanners, and the like. The beſt Seaſon is 


7 3 


$ 


8 


\ iden | in, the mean while. Thus let the Tim- 
ber, cut as before directed, be laid up till dry 
in a careful Manger. Let it be taken off the 
Ground at a dry Time, and laid up in an airy 
Place, but gut of the Reach of the Sun, and 
Hefended from the Winds, both which crack it 
in * Let Blocks he put between the 
. to give Paſſage to the Air. If 
this omitted, they grow moiſt and mouldy, 
or breed Toadſtools. In. this Manner Time 
vill take a proper Effect, the Timber will ſhrink 
288 and regularly, and being thus ſea- 
on'd, it will ſtand when it is employ d in ** 
2 or on other Oecaſions. 
Another Way of ſeaſoning Oak Timber is by 


| burying un for ſome Time under Ground: but 


Wl 


this. 


1% z anne ante 3 Yo: 3 1121 250 act . 3 
At this Seaſon the Tree being rk bur 0 
Trunk i in che fall. The Manner of doing this Fe 
is, by.; beinnig below dofe to the Trunk : © 
when they have thus cut the Arm about a ſixth! | 125 
Fart through, they begin at the Top near the 12 75 
Trunk alſo, and when they come hear meeting = 
the war ee the Armyfalls oil nde 1 7 A 
When dhe Branches that inde kitful'h the Fa 
Fall are thus removed, they are to go to Work 2s 
upon the Trunk, cutting it down” as near 48 BD 
| poſſible. to the Ground, becauſe” che Lengtr f 85 
the Timber is a very great Article in it VA. Dy 
| Weg: beſide the adding to its Quantity. 0) 5 as 7 
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require more 9 , when it e 1809 
= it did when it was 175 Fc ES ba Dy 
„The beſt, Method of Fa all . for ,many, 1 
poſes, and. particularly thoſe "which k require | 
beſt ſeaſon'd Timber, is that we learn d of fl 
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9 ap muſt. be, done. in, A, dry Sail, 6 otherwiſe. 5 | 


pn mort SDEA 575 


5 A P. Ade ert nos 
bi A Judging: $f; Ouk at it und. 


Which is called. the: Water 
ſoning-7 This 1s done, by. {i 8 ſinking, che Timber 

under Water; and no Way is ſo good to pre- 
vent its ſpliting. The Vrxzriaus from whom 
we learn 'd this, keep the Timber for their Sea | 
Service ty or or three Years under, Water before 
they uſe it, and then it. ſtands firmly. 


VENETIANS::, 


Manner: When the Oak is 


t. Bos or Pieces; they fink. it under 
S5 _ fourteen or fifteen, Days. Then 
they take: it gut, and lay it up carefully to dry 
in a cool. airy. Place, as directed in piling up 
the, freſh. Timber; preſerving it from Winds 
aud 272 W having the Air as LIKE a- 
mongſt it. : 

„On that 3s cleft is not ſo apt to ſplit and 
crack as ſuch, as, is entire: and round Pieces are 

55 ready, to crack than ſuch as are 
fquared.....T Theſe, are. ſtanding, Rules, and: the 
Workman. is. to conduct himſelf. in bis Choice 
accordingly: Pieces that are bored through are 
found ſeldom. to ſplit, _ In. general the more the 
Oak ; 1s in its natural Condition, the more liable 
it is to ſplit; and che more it has been cut and 
wrought, the leſs. 17 1 "IE | 
: Burning mY 55 Ends of Poſts of Oak that are to 


in this 


err 


an ere ent \ 
Time; and ſo ome. have carried this Practice ſo 
far, as to burn che Ends ſo deep as to impair 
their Strength. It is at preſent much diſputed 
by thoſe, ho pretend Experience on their Side, 


"Mn 


— „ 


whether this Practice be of any Uſe at all. If | 
not, tis a great deal of Trouble thrown away. 


This burning naturally preſerves that Part of 

e Worms by which it is ſubject 
to be gnaw'd under Ground; and the DuTca to 
prevent the ſame Accident under Water, cover 
over their Piles and Ship Bottoms with Pitch and 
Far; on which they ſprinkle Sea Sand with 


© Powder of Sea Shells among it, and Flakes of | 


Von. ſuch as fly off | in the hammering. £9. 
la the Choice of Oak Timber, the RTP 4 
could examine the Weight and the Grain, the 
- heavieſt Timber in this Kind is always the beſt 
kor Purpoſes that require great Strength and 


Soundneſs; and the ſmoother and evener 


Grain, the better for moſt Occaſions. Oak F 
2 to be truſted in any nice Works, tillvit has 
deen well ſeaſon'd: and that from full grown 
Trees, 18 preferable to ſuch as has ben en 


from ſmaller- But when "the Tree Bas food © | 
2 beyond its Tithe; the Wobd becomes lone 
What brittle; chis 18 tlie firſt Tendency n Da 


cult: it is a 


| nothing 
8 The. Mater. ſeaſoning is . e in 


11 1 8 Hh * Ae 1 great Conſequencè 
br very, frequently, and nothing is ſo diffi- 
common Thing to purchaſe Trees 

ſtanding; ; and, in Oak tis of great Importance to 
be able 1 to gueſs a at their Value; Where all is good; 
would be ſo eaſy, for the Queſtion 
— 3 be anſwer'd by meaſuring; inſtead of 


goeſſing,. but nothing is fo Capable of deceive- 


ing as a Tree while it ſtands.” There may be 


many fofirmities which tis impoſſible to dif- 
7915 till it is down; 5 and which then greats 
ver'd we ſhall point out; as l the Signs of 
Decay: 

In the firſt Place, if dn Head of the Free 
be in any Part dead, tis a ſhrewd Sigh that 
there are more Faults in the Body : in this Caſe 
it is a very good Method to bore into the 
Trunk with a: ſmall. Piercer made Auger Fa- 
ſhion, and obſerve the Condition of what it 
draws out. » 

If in any Tree there be a ſwelling Vein 
petceiv'd filing above the 1050 of the reſt 
of the T re, and cover'd by the Bark, it is a 
Sign all is not well within. When this Vein 


_ | cwiſts about in the Manner. of a Stalk of 


Ivy, it is worſt of all; and Taldorn, i is = 


| but where- the Heart of the Trunk is 


ten. 

.F addy, anocher very 3051 Method, of "ta 
is, to open the Earth about the Roots; and ex- 
amine in what Condition chey appear. Ik. they 
are freſh, ſound, and full of Juice; it is # Sign 


by ge 


all is well above i but on the contrary;-when 


many of them are found decay'd without any 


vilible Cauſe in the Ground; when ſome of 
them ate rotten, . brittle and mouldy, all is 
wrong in the Body of the Tree. This is a Part 
not ſo much attended to, but a Decay here is a 
more fatal Sign than the ee of Fes of 
the Head. . 
Upon the whole, 4 Sent Kae is to bh jnde's 
| by the general Aſpect, and that much more by 
thoſe who are accuſtom'd to theſe Things than 
by Strangers. There is a Look of Health in a 
Tree that is perſectiy well and ſound, which no 
other perfectly has. And tho' People who ſhould 
be Judges are often deveived; yet it is their 
want of Obſervation, or their want of Know- 
ber chat often leads them to it. There will 
Faults which, no Perſon whatſoever can dif- 
bets till they are ſeen in cutting through the 
Tree; but the greater Part of - thoſe which de- 
baſe che Value, are not of this Kind : they may 
be gueſz d at leaſt, if not certainly known, from 
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Book Tv, 


mon in one or other of our Plantations. 


| Paſſage of the Air 2 85 each Sid, which they 


P XVII“ 
of the Bln, in Kind ad prupey Sb) and 


72 * 
CHA 


Th Wi * L14 Fue 
FEXT to che Oak the Elm is che 


— 


It is of all Trees the moſt common in many 
Parts of the Kingdom in Hedge Rows; and is 


hence the” moſt familiar to the Eye 67 all the 


Kinds. 8 & 
The Elm! is not a Tree 


BOO 


xkable eicher for 


Flowers or Fruit. Both ate inconifderable.” The 


firſt ſcarce at all regarded; ard the other rarely 
minded; unleſs where fallen it Feaps undet the 


Tree. The Flower is little and hollow, with 


ſome Threads in the middle; and the Fruit 
which comes after it is a flat leafy Caſe, having 
in the middle a lorigiſh Seed Veſſel, ſome what 
_ x Pear in Shape, with one Seed. 

We have no leſs than five Kinds of Ea com- 
Some 
in Hedge Rows, others in ices; and ſome 
in Avenues and Pratcaricls thiended for Orna- 
ment. It is of great Importance to the Planter, 
who conſiders theſe Things with regard to the 
Profits that may ariſe from them, to have a 
perfect Knowledge of theſe Diſtinctions; and to 


chuſe the proper Kinds according to his ſeveral 
Occaſions. One being preferable on ſome, and | 


n—_ on the others. 


The five Kinds of Elm are theſe. The 


common Elm. This is a tall well n 


Tree, with broad rough Leaves. 2. The nar- 


ro leav'd Elm; this has ſmall and narrow 


Leaves, and is called by ſome by way of Di- 
ſtinction, the Exol isn Elm. 3. The Doren 
Elm; this has broader Leaves than the com- 

mon Elm, and as rough as they. 4. The 
Wich Elm; which has very 
Leaves: and, fifthly, the broadeſt leav'd Kind 


"7 all, which is called the Wicch Hizel. 


All theſe ſucceed extreamly well in our Plan- 
tations, but it does not appeat from the earlieſt | 
Accounts that any one of them is a Native of the 
Kingdom. Some of them are taken into Gar- 
dens for Hedges; and the Nurſery Men who 
ſpoil many a handſome Tree for Curioſity, have 
found the Way to get them with yellow and 
white, variegated; or as mw ya thee, bes ng 
nee & 

The common Elm, 0 the narrow Kas- d Elm, aud 
Does Elm, are beſt for ordinary Plantations; 
the two others, namely, the witch Elm, and witch 


Hazel, do beſt in Woods. Theſe two grow very | 


well among other Trees; but tlie other Kinds, 


though they ſucceed extreamly well elſewhere, | | 


and will bear to be planted" in Rows very near 
one another; do not thrive in Woods. 
This is fingular Obſervation, but it is not 
difficult to be explain d. The Elm, when in- 
tended for long Growth, muſt have free Air, 
and a large Scope for its Roots where there is 
Plenty of Nouriſhment. For this Reaſon ſeve- 
ral, Elms, ſtanding very cloſe to one another 
thrive, becauſe they are yet open to the free 
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* 


Inch Uf che Ground is folk of Roots of 


bur it "requires" 4 
| univerſal of the Exeri5R Timber Ties, | | 


| 


ſmall and broad | 


| are not when oP op ere Wayth odds? 


(POTION here can fpread'to Diſtance under” 
Gps and find Novriftinient' in Abündance, « 
while they cannot do in Woods; every 
ether 
r 366) hi T D019 

vety hardy, Aich full of Life: 
reit deal of Nouriſnment; 
ſcatce any Tree more! It will ſend Gut its 
Roots a vaſt Way to ſearch: for it, but then it 
| muſt be ſupplied in Plenty in «thoſe Places. 
Thus it is ſuppliedd where other Tres are not 
planted about it, but not where they are. This is 


7 4 * 


| Trees.” | 
The Elm is 


che ſole Reaſon Why the Elm ſucceeds excellently | 


in Hedge Rows and Avenues, but not at all as 

mong che other Trees of a Wood. Far from 
hurting one another by being planted cloſe in 
Avenues or Hedges, they are found to thrive 
the better : for they thus defend one another 
from Winds, and are 'obſerv'd' to grow ſtraiter 
and taller in theſe Places, than where ay ſtand 
ſingle. 

Though the Elm will grow any where,” my it 
requires a good Soil and' Situation to thrive. 
When too much expos'd, as upon hilly FR 
it does not proſper any Thing nearly as 
lower Grounds, neither will it ſucceed to the 
Planters Wiſhes in a hot dry Soil. It will live 
in ' ſandy or gravelly Grounds, but he knows 
little of his own Intereſt who plants it there. 
In ſome Places the Elm has been obſerv'd to 
grow very poorly, though the Soil was good, 
but there has been a bad Bottom. | 
The Soi! the Elm loves, and in which it pro- 
ſpers to the utmoſt; is' good rich Mould ; and 
| the Situation that moſt favours it, is a level and 
ſomewhat low Ground, for it loves Moiſture. 
In the Hedge Rows of ſuch Lands Elms will 
yield a valt Advantage. They will often grow 
very well under the Advantage of that Situation, 


even where the Soil is not ſuch as beſt ſuits 


with them. The Huſbandman may know by 
the Growth of his N eighbours Elms, whether 
they be a proper Plantation for , his own 
Grounds; for where they grow tall and ſtrait, 
they alſo grow quick; and, on the contrary, 
where they are low, ſtubbed, and ill- -ſhap'd, 
they grow flow : this is his great Conſideration. 
For in one Place he will have good Timber in a 
little Time, and in the other, he will, after a 
great while, have much leſs in Quantity, and 
chat from its ill Growth alſo, leſs Value. 


Let him therefore plant Elms only in favour- 
able Soils, and good Situations; in Places not 
expos'd, in light Earth, and where there is Moi- 
ſture. There are Trees enough for his hilly 
Places, and dry Soils, as will be ſeen hereafter 3 
for in ſuch the Elm will never thrive as in others. 


In Choice of the Kind, let him prefer the Exo- 


LisH Elm, either of the broad or narrow leav'd . 


Kind to the DuTcn. In this I ſhall ſeem particu- 
lar, contradicting the vulgar Practice. It is ſuppo- 
ſed the Duren Elm thrives quicker, but this is an 
Error. For the ten or dozen firſt Years the Duron 
Elm will out-grow the EncLisn, but that is all. 


I have ſeen two planted together of equal Size, and 


equally thriving Trees : for ten or twelve Years 
the Duron has thus out-grown the EncLisn ; 


but after that it grows more ſlowly ; and, on the 
| contrary, 
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contrafy, che Ex ren more quick by er 
Years old the Exorisn Elm had greatly che 
Better of the Duren; and at this Time 1748; 
both being of three and twenty Years Growth, 
the Enouisn Elm exceeds it by a vaſt del. 


The Planter may here take this Leſſon, that if 


at any Time he have a Mind to cut the Elm 
while ſmall, the Duron is beſt, but this is not 
the common Deſign. When rais*d-for Timber, 
the ExolisH has the Preference: and there is 
another great Difference, the Timber of the 
eee Elm is much better. | 
If any one is determined to have ths larger 
Elm in Coppices, though E have already obſerv- 
ed che witch Elm and witgh Hazel are fitteſt for 
that Uſe, he muſt plant them only at the Edges 
of the Piece, for they will not do in the Mid- 
dle; and for this Purpoſe the Duron Elm is bet- 
ter than the ExslLisg, for the Reaſon given | 
8 Already; which is, that in twelve or fourteen 
Tears, the common Time of Growth of a Cop- 
pice Moron, it in be larger ahn an E ISH 
W 1 
The onde Elms are ere to be pre- 
fra for Timber Trees, and of the two Kinds 
of them the careful Planter is to chuſe the broad 
leaved for the richer and moiſter Soils, and the 
narrow leaved Kind for the dryer and poorer. 
If he will plant Elms in his hilly Hedge Rows, 
the narrow leav'd Sort will grow better than the 
other. For Parks and Avenues the broad leav'd. 
Elm is to be prefer'd, becauſe it is the more 
beautiful, and rel the more en _— 


ing Tree. 
eee, 5 


f c HAP. XIX. 
Of the " Propagativn of the" Elm 
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\HE Pioagation of che Elm is * | 


ingly eaſy, for it may be rais'd any Way 
that any other Tree whatſoever can. It will grow 
from freſh Poles of it ſtuck into tlie Earth, at 
à proper Seaſon, in the Manner of the Willow; 
and may be rais'd in great Abundance; by bury 
ing a large Piece of a freſh Branch in the Ground; 
at a proper Time of the Tear, and in a. 91067 
Place, 


It may be sd in the Nurſery ber Mont 


Seed or by Suckers, and it bears tranſplanting 


perfectly well; ſo chat the Planter may take his 
Choice of any of the following Ways. 

If he uſe a. Nurſery let it be on a Piece of even 
Ground well fenc'd ; and order'd as before dis 
rected. Many ſay the Elm bears no Seed, and 
ſome have written ſo, but that is a ſtrange Er- 
ror. Whoever walks in an Avenue of well:grown | 

and thriving Elms in ApRIL, will find the Ground 
cover'd with the Seeds of che Trees, inithoſe 
thin leafy Caſes. I have deſceribed as holding 
them. To get his Seed let him marlt out a 
very well growing Tree, and watch the falling 
of theſe Parts. Let a Quantity of them be ga- 


theted; and directly ſown in the Nurſery in Rows, 


at a ſmall Diſtance and very ſhallow, the Earth 
Nr only juſt raked over them. 
They will ſhoot in great Abondance; and are 
. little Time to be * the Ground is 
13. 


than he 3 clean from Wells ; and at two Years 

Growth they are to be removed into andther Part 
of the Nurſery; planting them at twb Foot Di- 
| ſtance; in Ros four Foot aſunder: und here they 
are to be kept till they are of ſic or eight Years 
Stowth, at which Time they will be fit to tran- 
you into the Places where thiey are to remain. 

The Nurſery muſt be, all this Time, kept clear 
e Weeds, and the Ground dug every Spring 
between the Rows, which will greatly aſſiſt their 
Growth: and from Time to Time tliey art to 
be prun'd up, cutting off all the large ſtrag- 
gling Branches, that would Hinder their uptight 
Growth; in which both the Beauty 4nd Value of 
an Elm eonſiſt. The Elm is; while young, to be 
prun'd much cloſer than the Oak; but even this is 
not to be whiolly deprived of its Shoots; for a 
young naked Trunk, with only a Twig at the 
Head, will never riſe to be a fine Tree: Some 
ſmall Shoots muſt be left on, otherwiſe the Sap 
all runs up, none ſtaying to enereaſe the Trunk, 
and the ſmall Top that it has left 1s too heavy 
for the Support of its weak Stem: this bows 
down ee, and the Tree will grow. _ ever 
crooked. 101 1130" 
The common Way af raiſing the Elm! is from 
Sets, which grow in vaſt 2 from the 


„„ + 


the Soil i is favourable. Poo? People okay theſe 
up in many Places, and ſell them to the Nur- 
ſery- men, who thence raiſe young Elms for Sale; 
The beſt Time of removing theſe. Suckers is to- 
ward the End of OcToszx ; but the Trees thus 
rais'd are ſeldom ſo good. The Way from Seed 
is very eaſy... And the Plants ſown in Spring 
will be up by the Beginning of 'Avavsr, and 
will ſtand the Winter of themſelves though if 
a little looſe Straw, or other fuch Matter, be ſcat- 
tered: over them by Way. of Defence, may: will 
ſucceed the better.. 

Thoſe who would raiſe Elms from Stakes would 
cut them about ſix Foot long, and of the Thick- 
neſs of a Child's Wriſt, ſtriking them off at the 
Bottom by one ſlanting Stroke. Theſe being 
ſtuck down in a moiſt and mellow Earth in 
Spring, will ſhoot very vigorouſly, but irregularly; 
This is to be done early in the Seaſon, and i in a 
rich and ſomewhat damp Soil. 

In like Manner thoſe who raiſe Elm * e 
ing the Branches, or larger Boughs, or the Trunk 
of ſome ſmall Tree, muſt chuſe a good Earth; 
where there is ſome Moiſture; and the Spring 

Seaſon. In this Earth, Hr are. 40 dig Trenches 


— 


3 


right. or ton, Rong Ges Bough, or of 
the ſmall, Trunk of an Elm. They are to cover 
this up with the Earth taken out of the Trench, 
and watering it once or twice leave it to Nature: 
There will riſe many young Shots in a few 


Months, from every; Part of the buried Wood. 


But theſe — ede ey to 0 ek 
deuter Purpoſes li. 

Thoſe ch — Sen dhe Troakls of ow 
ing the Elm, by taking up wild ; Suckers, had 
better do this themſelves, than purchaſe: them 
of others; and better prepare for the 
them than take them as they happen to riſe! 
The Way to prepare for them ls this: Fa 
AT a 1 dee 
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2 * ow 
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r * — an Axt one fourth 
Part through im {feverdl: Places. Pur à little 


Pie of Wood by way of Wedge, or à ſmall 


Stone; into every Nick, thus made with the 
Are, and then eber the Roots up again with 
Mould about thee Inches thick! There will rife 
from each of | theſe? Nicks a great Number of 
Suckers, Which at two or three Years Growth 
may che taken off and eranſplanto. 

Another Way of obtaining Suckers in plenty 
is: this. Dig à ſtraĩt Trench at ſome Diſtance 
from/an Elm, and the Roots having been wound - 
ed hy this, and being laid bare will ſend up a 
vaſti Quantity of Suckers. Theſe are to be cut 
off from the old Roots; and tranſplanted at tws 
Years Growth, a ſeldoih far ts produce 
good Trees. 

We have mentioned theſe kat Methads of 
propigating the Elm, to ſhew how'efy it is to 
raiſe à Supply for Plantation: but there remains 
yet one other Way to be nam'd, that is, ' by 
Layers; for, to go regularly to work, 'the Way 
is to raiſe the young Elms either from Seed or by 
this Way; they being; by one or other of theſe 
Methods, more certain of Growth when tran- 
ſplarited; and of being ſtrait ' and well-bodied 
Trees than any other. To raiſe' a Supply of 
Elniv by Layers, the regular and ceftain Method 
is this. 

Let a ſmall Piece of und be dreſsꝰd cate- 
fully for receiving the Roots and Stumps of fome 
Elms, which are to furniſh Shoots for Layers : 


| theſe Roots; with their Stumps, are called the 


ones 191 

iFhe Soil of this piece of Sound ſhouts be 
light, but with ſome Degree of Moilturez and 
it ſhould be trench'd, and a little well rotted 
Dung buried in it. When this Ground has been 
clear d from all Roots of Weeds, and laid level, 


the Plants muſt be let into it at about eight Foot 


Diftance. The Seafon for this is Autumn, and 
being a little watered; and the Ground dug now 
and then about them, they will, the RT LM 
guiks 4 grekt maily gas Shoots, \* 8 

Theſe Shoots are to be laid; and the 
Time for that is when they are of about two 
ears Growth. 

At this a. in the Middle of Ftoxvany, 
they are to be laid in this Mannet.' Each Shoot 
is:to be fit a little Way, and then buried under 
the Mould: Five or fix Inches Depth of Earth 
is to be laid over the Shoot; _ us Top is ro 
riſe a Foot out of the Ground. ua 

When all the Shoors are lag thi Whole Stool 
x to be well watered: "and this iv to be repeated 
at Times when it ſhall appeat moſt neceſfary, 
during the Summer; and by this Means, the Elm 


being a very lively and vigorous Tree, 'thele 


| Shoots will alt have taken Root by chd following 


0 5573, 


Autumn; at which Time, When the Leaves are 
fallen, they are to be taken off and planted in 
the Nurſery, at a Foot and half Diſtance, in 


Nos three Foot aſunder; where they inay ſtand 


till eee een er: inta the prop 
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This is the e Troubie of ' that set 


cad: by che Gardiners and Nürterß-ABen, 127 


ing and: it is idle for any one who intende to 


plant many — abi 
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in the Layers, may be beſt laid in Ocroven 3 


| Danger of voting. 


| grow by grifring' nN . 


ber Stosls cue glantel will od; every Tear 4 
great Numvet of young Elms ſia an, 


| Trouble: 


If at any Time a Shoot will not lis _—_ ie is 
to be pegg d down with a wooden Hook of two.” 
+ Inſtead of. Nitting the Shoot ſome twiſt it; 
and in other Caſes a Wire is tied tight round it; 
and Holes pierc d through and through with an 
Awl ; or the Shoot is lightly cut round. Any 
of theſe Methods will do, for all that is needful 
is to give the Shoot a Tendeney t6 puſh” out a 
Root at the Place where it is laid: and when that* 


is done, and the Roots have ſome Strength, 


it is to be cut off from the Stool, and tfah- 
ſplanted into the Nurſery, to arrive there: at the 
proper Growh for is lat Renecu. 

Though early in the Spring be ths bet Sea- 


| foo for laying the Elm Shoots,” it may be done 


with Succeſs in Autumn: and although Spri 
is preferable for the Elm and other very vigo< 


rous and quick-ſhooting Trees: yet fot others 


the End of OcTozzr is better; becauſe they 
have then the whole Winter to prepare for robt 
ing, before they are called on by the Warmth of 
Spring to ſhoot out Leaves and Branches. 

That there is ſome Sap! riſing all the Time 
from OcTosrx to the Maxon following, Which 
is the Seaſon when the Spring -Shoots are pre- 
paring, is plain from this, that there is a conti- 
nual Waſte of Sap from the live Branches of 
Trees at that Time: for if they be cut off, and 
the cut End ſeald up, that no Moiſture gets out 
there, ſtill there will be a large Quantity, conſt- 
dering the Seaſon, evaporated ; and the-Branches 
will grow dry and loſe their Weight. Doubtleſs 
the ſame happens while they are on the Tree, as 
is thus found when cut off, and there muſt be a 
Supply for this from the Root. 

Now as it is plain there is ſome Sap ſent into 
the Shoots at this Seaſon, and that it does not 
force out Buds or Leaves, nothing is more — 
tural than that it ſhould ſpend itſelf in mY 
little Roots from the wounded Part of the Shoot: 
] which is quiet and warm under Ground. 

This is a ſubſtantial Reaſon for laying many 
Trees in Autumn; but for ſuck as' the Elm that 
chrives ſo freely, and will ſend out Roots at any 
Time, the Spring is early enough. I have named 
the different Seaſons, and explained the Reaſon 
here for the Sake of the Hufbandman's general 
Knowledge. Such Trees as do not root freely 


the others in Spring. » 
HFaving · thus once celiverea; at large, "Uh 
Method of railing a Tree by Layers, it will be 


, 4 * 
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underſtood when only mentioned on ſucceeding 
Octaſions. It has been judg d right therefore to 


be the longer in theſe firſt upon the Pro- 
pagation of Foreſt S ward we - de hand 


Some have-pretended to ere Riſe of 155 | 
Sap in Winter: and theſe migkt very well object to 
the laying Trets in Autumn; for if no Sap toſe 
4 they would be in the Condition of dead Sticks 
at that Time, and their buried Part would e in 
Bar che contrary moſt evi. 
dently appears. It is, found by Trial that the 
Holin Oak, and the Cedar '6f LAN iI 


morter on others. 
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the Latch Ts 450 n the Oak drops 
its Leaves in Autumn, the Holm Oak grafted 
on it keeps green all Winter; and juſt the ſame 
happens in the other Caſe; for though tlie Larch 
Tree drops its Leaves in Autumn; the Cedar 
being an ever- green like the Holm Oak; keeps 
its Leaves when grafted on it. It is very plain 
therefore, that ſome Sap ariſes from the Oak, | 
and the Larch Tree all Winter, otherwife theſe | 
Grafts could not keep their Leaves; for they | 
could not keep them without Sap, and they | 
have no 6ther Supply. Leſs Sap ſatisfies Ever- 


is plain there muſt be ſome. 

We would have the Farmer underſtand every | 
Thing he is adviſed to praftiſe. And with | 
that Deſigh this Matter is ſo carefully explain'd 
to him. He ſees plainly that ſome Sap riſes in 
all Trees in Winter: therefore when we ſhall on 
any future 'Otcafion direct the raiſing 4 Tree 
from Layers; and order it to be done in Ocro- 
dan, let him not ſuppoſe it an Error, or a care- 
leſs Direction; for there are many that will 
ſucceed beſt that Way, though the Elm does 
better in Spring. 


ſeveral Methods by which the Elm may be pro- 


| preferable, are from Seed or by Layers; and in 
his Choice between theſe, he is to be determin'd 
from his own particular Circumſtances and De- | 
figns. If he intend a Plantation of Elms to be 
made at once, and ſhall not think of repeating | 
that Work, the beſt Way is raiſing them from | 
Seed: but if he intend to continue from time to | 
time planting, he is to prefer that by Layers. 
For the Seedlings are a Stock for once; but the 
Stools for laying being once prepared, will af- 
ford a freſh Supply every Year for his Life. 
If the Farmer at any Time want to ſet a few. | 
Elms only, it is not needful he ſhould be at the | 
Trouble of either of theſe Methods: but his | 
beſt Way will de to take up Suckers from the 
Hedge Rows, een the ſtraiteft and moſt 
promiſing, 1 
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2 Elm is a valuable and uſeful Tiee, 
both for the Field and Garden! and none 


the Eye is to be pleaſed, as well as the Eftate 
Improved by them. 

No Tree is ſo good as the Elm bot Avenues 
and Walks, becauſe, with proper Ci are, none 


grows ſo upright and regular; and none will, 
in ſo ſhort a Time, reach ſo conſiderable 4 
Height. tee 

No Tree is irate ella Rows; when the 
Soil and Situation are fuited * for by its upright 
and | regular. Growth, it is an Ornament to an 
Eſtate ] and its Branches not ſpteadling too 
wide; eſpecially in the uſual Way of lopping in 
Hedge Rows, it does nor ſhade' | too much of the 
Crop in the Field? and yet it is leafy, and af- 
fords/# ſafficient Shade” for Cattle!” n 


«ROT; 0 


The! Huſbandrhah bas hete before him the 


greens, becauſe they evaporate leſs, but Rl it | 


pagated. But ef all theſe the two which are 


— 


more to be eſteem' d for Plantations, where 


In Parks alſo, the Elm makes! à very beaus 

tiful Appearance in Clumps, or ſingly: but for 
this Purpoſe tis beſt not to lop it up fo cloſe; 
but to leave fone large Branches; or from 
twenty Foot upwards to ſuffer it to ſpread as 
Nature pleaſes: In this Way Elms will ſtand 
| many Years; and look very beautiful, but they 
are apt to grow hollow : the Verdure will often 
keep freſh when the whole Heart of the Tree 
is gohtz nayz when nothing remains but a 
Shell of Bark. But this is not wonderful, for 
the Bark conveys up the Sap. 
The young Shoots of the Elm are a very ac- 
ceptable Food for Cattle; and they may often 
be cut for this Purpoſe to the great Profit of 
the Farmer; when dther Fodder is expenſive. 
| The Loppings are very good Wood for F uel; 


the Branches; 

Theſe. are the ordinary Uſes of the Elm in 
the Field, excluſive of its Timber. About 
Houſes it is valuable becauſe it is very pliant; 
and may be made to grow any Wa: 
It is excellent to plant by way of Defence 
from Winds: For, if left to ſpread its own 
Way, its growing eloſe, and its great Number 
of Branches, art an excellent Shelter; but if cur 
antl train'd up, it may be raiſtd into a Hedge 
of forty Foot or mote in Height, and of ſuch a 
Compactnefs, as o keep off every Blaſt from 
the Dwifting: ax 
| But Caution muſt be taken that Elms be not 
for this Purpoſe planted too near the Garden, 
for they will rob the Fruit Trees of their Nou- 
 riſhment; and ſpoil the Beauty of both Graſs 
and Gravel. No Tree ſpreads its Roots 1s 


wide as the Eli, and theſe will therefore inter- 


fere with thoſe of the Wall Trees, and deprive 


| them of their Nouriſhment; and as no Tree in 
the World is fo apt to fend up its Suckers from 
the Roots, theſe will riſe every where among 
the Graſs, and through the Gravel; being an 
| eternal Plague to the Gardiner, and continually 
Er the Beauty of the Walks: 


A vaſt Advantage of the Elm abou Houſes, 
is alfo that it may be tranſplanted when very 
large no Tree bearing this ſo well. But let the 
' Planter in that Way receive this Advice; al 


ways to get his large Trees from a Nurſery 


0 81 Uſer f the Elm i in e | 1 becauſe having been there prepared for 81 


planting, they, will riſe with a good Root; where- 
as thoſe from Hedge Rows often fail when taken 


| bp at any Size from the . of the 


| ſpreading. 


the neteſſary Cautions about removing thoſe 
Trees for the laſt Time; or to the Places where 
they art finally to ſtand. Now, on this Occa⸗ 
ſiong whether they be very large, or of the 
common planting Size, which, is at ſeyen of 
| <ight Years Growth: this mut be done int 


the 4 5 of n ; their Heads 4 


be leſſen d, but the leading Shoot muſt not be 


taken off; nor muſt tlie dther Branches | be cut 


foo Cloſe; Their Roots muſt not be buried 1 fog 
deep; and eſpecially if the Soil be moiſt. It is 
better in this Cafe to plant them ſhallow, and 
raiſe a Bank or Hill about them. When this is 


' | doe, Wy wee fs be ſtaked as diredted for che 


Me Gy 


and an excellent Kind of Charcoal is made of 
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Oak, ———— Mama chire u ſcarce ever | 
a ſingle Tree fail either in the Garden or Field. 


- £4. CS > 


The beſt Seaſon. for lopping the Elm is about 
the Middle of Janvaxy z and the oftener. this is 
repeated, the taller the Tree will, grow. The 
Side Boughs are to be cut off freely in theſe 
Loppings, but the Tops muſt be ſpared: when 
they are cut too near, they frequently let in 
Wet, to the Deſtruction of the Tree. In Sean 


Length, which are kept conſtantly, and frequent- 


ly lopped, and by. their even Trunk, great 
Height and buſniy „ make a noble rand 
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CHAP. XXI. 
JOY Vale of the Ein in Timber. 


E Lang contacts the Elm in a Variety 
of Uſes. while ſtanding, we are now to 
examine into its Nature and Value as Timber. 
The beſt Seaſon, for felling the Timber Elm is 
in the Beginning of Decemsrer. No Tree is 
ſo vigorous as this; and therefore the fit Seaſon | 
for cutting it down is to be_conſider'd in a par- 
ticular Manner ; for to give the greateſt Value | 


to the Timber, the Sap muſt be as much as poſ- 
fible at reſt when it is cut: 
| when it is in that Stare, 5 


As to the Kinds of Elm for Timber, w we have | 
6bſerv'd already, that the Exn6L15n Elm is bet- 


ter than the Duren, for the Wood i is ſounder. 


Of the two common ExcLisn, Kinds rais'd for 


Timber, the Difference is this, the broad leav'd - 


Elm affords an evener grain'd Plank; but the 
Timber of the narrow leay'd Kind is harder. 

Though theſe are the only two we uſually | 
raiſe for Size, we need not be ty'd down to 
them, for the witch Elm, which we commonly | 
confine to the Coppice, will afford an excellent 
Timber : this is not at all inferior to that of the 
common Elm, and is of the ſmooth. grain'd 
Sort, or more. like that of the broad, than the 
narrow leav'd Kind. 


The witch Elm requires the dampeſt Soil of | 


any of the Kinds; but in ſuch Ground it will 


out-grow the common Elm. It is this Quick- 
neſs of Growth that has given it the Preference f 
above the other for a Coppice Shrub. But it 


will in ſuch Plantation riſe to an excellent Tree, 


fully equalling the Elm in Des; and in 
Value. 


The Planter will do well to conlider Us 


and to raiſe Supplies of this as well as the other 
Kinds, and to ſet it always in the dampeſt 


Places where his Elms are to ſtand. For this 
Purpoſe he ſhould ſow the Seeds of each Kind ; 


and diſpoſe them properly, which will, vaſtly 
- increaſe his Profits; or if he raiſe. them from 


Layers, he ſhould have two or three Stools of each 
Sort; ſo that he may take off his Layers from 
Kinds fitted to the Soil, which can never be 
done if he buys them. ee 

The Elm Timber is an exceeding frong and 
found Wood; and it is very durable either in 


* where it is kept . wet, or where! it is 
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cy ares hors it dane not 1 fudden'Change 
from one Condition to the other. It endures a 

vaſt while in Water Pipes; which are. always 
wet, and, under Ground, and in many of the 
common Uſes. where it is never wetted at all, 
tis in a Manner everlaſting. , Its Toughneſs, re- 
commends it to the Wheelrights and Mill- 
rights: and it is very uſeful for Dreſſers and 


| chopping Blocks, becauſe it will not . . 


they have Plantations of Elms many Leagues in | way in Chips. 


s 


There j is a vaſt Difference — Elm Timber 
cut in the Middle of Winter, and that at other 
leſs favourable Times. The Trees are in felling 
| to be cut off as cloſe as poſſible to the 5 ‚ 
and Care muſt be taken about the Fall, that 
they are not hurt by cheir own Boughs, or 
Things in their Way, for they come ei 
a great Weight by reaſon of their Tallneſs. 

It is made by ſome a great Ohjection 40 the 
Elm, that it, is apt, as before obſer ved, to be 
hollow: but this may in a great Meaſure be 
prevented, by obſerving the Pirections already 
laid down, in the Articles of the laſt Removal 
and the Lopping. T wenty Elms, become hol- 
low by bad Management, for one that is ſo, 
from Nature. The common Occaſion of it! is, 
the cutting the leading Shoot; or ſome upright 
Branch of the Head; or ſome neatly upright 
Branch elſewhere: theſe let in the Wet at the 
Wound, and the Decay which begins there, 

7 down to the Bottom of the Tre. 

hen a Branch has thus injudiciouſly been 
3 — off, which endangers the T ree, the Method 


to prevent that Miſchief is to cut it off again 
cloſe to the Trunk, and cover the Wound 


with Lead, or Oil Cloth. 

As the Elm ſo ill bears cutting off its up- 
right Branches, it does but very badly take the 
topping for a Pollard. Tis indeed one of the 
worſt Trees for this Uſe: but ſome will cut it 
in that Manner. In this Caſe many die in tha 
Operation; and the reſt, though they ſeem to 
bear it at firſt, commonly grow hollow after- 
wards, and decay entirely. 

When the Farmer intends to uſe the Shoots 
and Branches of the Elm as Fodder for his 
Cattle, he ſhould cut them about Avcusr, and 
let the Leaves dry on them. Theſe will keep till 


Winter, and the Cattle will eat them rather 


than almoſt any other Food, and thrive upon 
them extreamly. Hogs will eat them green, 
and fatten upon them very. quickly. 
People who are fond of relating RS Sto- 
ries, have aſſerted that Elms will grow. from 
Chips of the dry Wood. This is not true, 
but what gave riſe to it is a very familiar Obſer- 
vation. Elms are often removed ſoon after 
they are felled; and ſometimes when they haye 
ſhot out from the Knots, as they will do as they 
lie on the Ground. When theſe are, ſquared 
for Uſe, thoſe knotty Parts being trodden into 
the Ground by the Workmen, will ſhoot : $/but 
the reſt of the Story is not true. 
The common. broad. leav'd Elm in a, rich and 
ſomewhat moiſt Soil, will, grow to a. great Big - 


[ 3 


neſs. There have been ſeen whole Rows of 


them in Hedges, chat were three Foot fquary 
for forty Foot ia Height; and there are authen- 
tick and unqueſtionable Kaas of an Elm in 
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and may be cut down at any Bigneſs to conſi- | 
derable Profit. 5 


\ 


call it the. variegated Aſh. 


Groth is much quicker, 


OXFORDSHIRE, which near the Ground was fir 
Yards in' Diameter. Dr. Pror who gives us 
this Account, mentions a witch Elm very near- 
ly. of the ſame Bigneſs : he ſays it was at the 
tower End ſeventeen Yards in Circumference, 
forty Yards high, and contain'd near a Hundred 
Ton of Timber. | 

The Elm is not ſo tedious i in its Growth as OR 
Oak, and the Demand for its Timber is very 
conſiderable, though the Price be but mode- 
rate : the Quantity uſed for Water Pipes alone 
is ſurprizing. There is therefore great Encou- 
ragement for the Huſbandman to plant it. *Tis 
eaſily done, the Expence almoſt nothing : the 
Ground it takes up in Hedge Rows in the ſame 
Manner nearly nothing, and it grows quick, 
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CHAP. XXII, be PA 
A the Ah, 105 groper Soil and Si ituati on. 


HE Aſh is a tall and 1 T ree when 
ſuffer'd to grow freely. Its Leaves are 
every one compoſed of ſeveral ſmaller, which 
ſtand on each Side a Stalk with an odd one at 
the End. The Flowers are ſmall and inconſi- 
derable. They conſiſt only of a few ſhort 


Threads. The F ruit grows in other Parts of | 


the Tree, is what we call oe Aſh . hang- 
ing in Bunches. 

Though we have ſeveral Kinds of the Elm, 
there is but one Sort of Aſh wild in EncLanD, 
or fit to be cultivated i in Hedges or other Plan- 
tations for its Timber. The Gardiners have. 
found the Way to ſtain its Leaves, and then 
The flowering Aſh, 
and ſome other Kinds, are alſo kept there for, 
Beauty; but with theſe the Huſbandman has 
nothing to do. There is one from Nzw Enc- 
LAND with ſharp pointed Leaves, and another 
from CaroLina with broad Keys. The Ir A- 
LIan Aſh which affords Manna, is alſo diſtin- 
guiſh'd by having ' rounder Leaves; but with 
theſe he whoſe Intent is to raiſe Timber has no 
Concern ; the common ENGLISH Aſh i is his * 
Kind. | 

The natural PUN 8 Soil of the Aſh i is, 
a light and rich Mould, but it will grow. any 
wher e: we find it in ſandy Ground thriving 


very tolerably, and alſo on rocky and ſtony; but 


when it has its own natural Earth about it, the 


In a good Soil there 
is ſcarce any Tree that will i in leſs Time ' riſe to 
ſo conſiderable” Value. A Hundred Years is 
allowed for the Growth of the Oak. The Aſh, 
on the contrary, will rife to its utmoſt Perfec- 
tion in between forty: and fifty, when it has been 


carefully; A we firſt, and the Soil ſuits its 


_ Growth. 


We! ſee FITC on A -moft 5 1 


rains and it is 7 the e La 35 . 
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plant the Aſh on a Soil, and in any Situa- 
tion, but that he muſt make a right Uſe of it 


will grow to a very good Coppice Wood; but 
tis not a fit Soil for planting it for large Growth. 


planted for Pollard, and will yield a good Quan- 
tity of Wood in Shrowdings, as well as main» 


on thoſe Occaſions : but it is only in the richer 
Soils, and in more favourable Situations, that it 
will grow r and profitably for Service as 
Timber. 

One Kind of Soil has often Ws Wo. = as 
favourable to the Growth of the Aſh, which it is 


— 


ſerv'd, or oftener planted with it, this i is the white 
chalky Soil: many Trees that flouriſh very well 
on others, will grow but poorly on this; whereas 
the Aſh, whenever it is ſeen.on ſuch a Soil, has 
a healthy Aſpect; and Experience ſhews thoſe 


who are concern'd, that it arrives very quick at 


a valuable Size, 

We have adviſed the Huſbandman 1 
always to look into the Hedge Rows of his 
Neighbours, before he plants Trees in his own, 


ü that he may ſee what Kinds thrive beſt there, 


and ſuit- his own Plantation accordingly. As 
_ and obvious a Thought as this. may be, 
it is not follow'd. The Work is done at ran- 
dom, and ſucceeds accordingly. 


he ſees the Aſhes in his Neighbours Hedge 


ſame Plantations, crooked, ſtubbed and hollow; 


thers, neglecting the Tree that he ſees thrive ſo 
admirably, | 


| his Reaſen, or even Experience. We hope that 


that ſeeing how neceſſary ſuch a Conduct is, and 
how uſeful, he will for the future try Cuſtom 


zit, according to their Sentence. 

There is one Caution the Huſbandman is al- 
ways to take with him in the planting the Aſh; 
that is, that too many of them muſt not be 
planted in the Hedge Rows of plow'd Lands. 
The Aſh ſpreads its Roots A great Way, and, 
if not prevented, its Branches alſo. When this 
latter is the Caſe, the Drippipgs from them hurt 
the Corn, and when the, pruning, prevents this, 
ſtill the Roots ſpreading ſo near the Top of the 


port the, Corn: and another Inconvenience ari- 


neſs. 3 

From theſe 3 Sue deen on the Aſh, 
the. Uuſbandman will know where, and i in what 
Manner to plant it in his Grounds; and, when 


„ eee e Fc OY 


a 20 #£ : 7 4 


proper for 4 4 to | 


* 


N ed N let bim uſe it as Coppice Wood, 
covering 


| when planted. The Aſh on barren hilly Places, 
And in the moſt ſtony Ground, the Aſh may be 


tain a firm Trunk to the Height, that is allow'd 


a Wonder the Huſbandman has not more ob- 


Ihe Huſbandman in KEN and Susskx, tho? 
Rows fair and thriving; and the Elms in the 


yet when he makes his own Hedge, ſets Elms, 
and they grow hollow and ſtubbed like the o- 
Cuſtom has been | uſed to guide the Huſband- | 
man in ENGLAND, without his ever conſulting 
one good Effect of this Book will be the lead- 


ing him to uſe both in a proper Manner; and 


always at their Tribunal, and accept, or 520 


Ground, take the Nouriſhment that ſhould” ſup- 


| ſing from them is, that they obſtruct the Tillage 
of the Ground by their F Weener and Topghs | 


1 how to . it to ths beſt Aru 
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eng che Ground either with Ah alone, or 


with that and ſome other hardy Kinds, and 
cutting them down at twelve or fourteen Tears 


Growth, and afterwards every ſeven or eight 


Fears; if be plant the Afh on a hungry ſtony | 


Soil, let him ſhrowd it at the Height of ten 


Foot, and keep it as 4 Pollard. When he has 
Hedge Rows on good light Land, ſeparating | 


Meadow and Paſture Grounds, let him ſet Aſh | 


ifully in them; and never let bim forget it 
when the Soil is chalk x. 
The Aſh does not like the Elm thrive only 


when it is open every Way to the Air, it is a 


very good Tree in Woods; and indeed ſo pro- 


fitable, that they ſhould in very few Caſes be 


planted, without a large Proportion of this 
Kind; for it grows no where quicker than a- 
mong Trees every Way, if the Soil ſuit. 


The Soil chat agrees worſt of all with the 


Aſh, is a wet Clay: not but this Tree will bear | 


4 great deal of Moiſture, where there is not 
that Coldneſs and Solidity in the Ground; for 
we ſee it growing at ſome ſmall Diſtance from 
Rivers in many Parts of BUcxNOCHAUsRIRE, 
and it thrives no where ſo happily. The Tim- | 
ber- when felled, is whiter when it has grown in 
theſe Places than in any others, but it muſt be 
confeſſed, it has not altogether that Strength i it 


poſſeſſes in drier Soils. 
The Aſh is an Enemy to all ſmaller Growths : 


and no Tree drains a Land ſo much of its | 


Nouriſhment. If planted too near Gardens, it 
will ſtarve the Fruit Trees, and hurt every 


Thing that is propagated within the Reach of 


the ſpreading of its Roots; and much more 


whatſocvet is within the Drippings of its 


Branches. 


C HAP. XXIII. * 
Of the Prepagation of the Aſh. 
HE Aſh is beſt propapated by ſowing the 
Seeds ; and this may be done either in the 
Pits white "This the bs ſtand, or in a 
Nurſery from whence” they are at a proper 
Growth to be removed into thoſe Places. The 
common Cuftom of Writers is to give one or 
the other of theſe Methods as the beſt, without 
any Exception; but we hope to introduce a 
more feaſonable Practice. It may be moſt con- 


venient to raiſe the young Trees in a Nurſery 


for ſome Purpoſes; and for others it will be 
'found beft to ſow them where they are to ſtand, | 
Let the Huſbandtnan therefore conduct himſelf, 


not according to any general Direction, but ac- 
cording to the Situation and Defign of his Plan- 


Let hin cvafder whether ke intend to raiſe 
bis Afh in Hedge Rows, in Coppices, or 


Woods, or in Clumps upon os, Situations, 
as in Parks, or on the naked Hilla where little 


_ elſe of Valve will ſtand: for, according to thele 
_ ſeveral Conditions, the Practice hie is mon ad- 


vantzgronlly to follow, will differ. 


or for Coppice Woads, tis beſt to ſow them on | 
| che Spot; but when they are to make a Part of 


large Woods, the Soil and Situation muſt deter- 
mine, for m a very good Soll they do beſt by 
Tranſplantation; but it is beſt raifing them im- 
mediately from Seeds, where the Land is barren, 
and will not yield them a ſpeedy Nourifliment 
when tranſplanted. © 

The Aſh may be raiſed as the Elm by Lagen, 
but it does not ſucceed ſo well: and the Huſ- 
bandman may purchaſe the young Shoots, or 
| Suckers,” from thoſe who draw them in the 
Hedges, but they never rife to be ſuch fine 
Trees, nor grow ſo quick; this Experience 
abundantly confirms, and therefore it is that the 


Method of raiſing them always from Seed is to 


be prefer d. ; though with this Difference, that 
ſometimes tis beſt to do it on the Spot, ſome- 
times in the Nurſery. 

Which ever of theſe Methods the. Circum- 
' ſtances of the intended Plantation require, the 
firſt Care is to get a neceſſary Quantity of good 
Seed. Let the Huſbandman not buy this, for 


if he does, he is never ſure of its Goodneſs; 


and tis eaſily in his Power to collect it under all 
poſſible Advantages. Let him ſet his Eye upon 
a tall, lively and flouriſhing Tree, and watch the 
ripening of its Keys. When they are thoroughly 
ripe, let him ſend up a Servant to ſhake the Tree 
well; and if they don't fall readily this Way, as 

in ſome Seaſons they will, and in others they 
will not, let him ſee a Oouticy of the Bunches 
cut off, ſelecting the fulleſt, beſt and largeſt. 

The Seeds being thus got, let them be ſown 
according to the Intent of the Plantation. 

If the Trees be intended for Hedge Rows, 
of for s, upon a very. favourable Soil, 
they are to be ſown in a Nurſery ; but if for 
Copy ices, in Clumps; for Parks or in Woods, 
r Ground, then on the Places where they 


are to 8904 


nA. XXW. 
Of raiſing Aſh in a Nurſery. 


HE laſt Week in OcTozzs, which is the 
Time of the Ah Keys ripening, tet a 
ſmall Bed of Earth be well dug, and perfectly 


cleanſed from all Sorts of Weeds. *Tis-beſt to 
chuſe for this Purpoſe a Piece of Ground that 
has not been wrought before. The Soil ſhquld be 
light but poor, an ordinary Loam where there is 
Choice, is preferable to any other : but this is 
not ſtrictly neceſſary. 


When this Earth is well prep a by turning 
and breaking the Clods, let the Aſh Keys be 
fpread for a few Days after their Gathering, 


upon a Floor of ſome airy Room, where the 


Sun does not come; and being thus a little 
dry'd, let them be ſown thick in ſhallow Trenches 
open'd a- croſa the Bed, at four Inches Diſtance. 
Let the Earth be drayn over them with à Rake, 
and the Bed made perfectly level; and ſo leave 
them to the Courſe, of Nature. Nothing will be 


If his Aſhes be for Hedge Rows, i is belt ſeen of them till about ſeventeen Months after 3 
raiſe them in the Nurſery, and to 'remove them r 
n if for Clumps, | Places where the Trenches run, 
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During the Time the Seeds lie in the Ground, | where a good Hole is to be opened to receive 
as well as after they are up, the Bed muſt be | them, and Care taken to ſet- them upright and 
kept very free from Weeds; and in the Spring, keep them ſo. ff E003 1 DIM 
ir there are not frequent Showers the Plants | The Diſtance for planting them in Hedge 
ſhould have a little watering. Sometimes, if the Rows, is about five and twenty Foot. In Woods 
Keys be gathered very ripe, the Ground freſh | intended for long ſtanding, and a good Growth 
and. good, and the Seaſon particularly favour- | of Timber, an Aſh may very well and very pro- 
able, the Aſh Keys will riſe the firſt Spring: but | fitably be planted, every third Tree and in this 

they uſually lie till the ſecond, and we have there= | Caſe, about nine Foot every Way is a proper 
fore prepared the Huſbandman to expect it. Diſtance. Ta | | 

The Authors on theſe Subjects who are as ready | If Aſh would be rais'd alone, as it may in 

9 0 to abuſe, as they are to borrow, from one an- many Places, with great Benefit to the Owner; 
1 other, inſult each other upon the ſuppoſed Errors | the beſt Method is to plant them at eight Foot 
HER, about the Time of the ſhooting of Aſh Keys; but | diſtance every Way in the Place, and at the End 
we are to inform them from Experience, that of the firſt Lear, going over the Plantation to 
the Truth may lie on either Side, and thoſe who | cut down every other Tree at fix Inches 'from 
may write from what they have ſeen who contra- | the Root: chufing the worſt Shoots for this Pur- 
dict one another; for that it is ſometimes the | poſe, and leaving the. ſtraiteſt and beſt ſtand- 

firſt, and ſometimes the ſecond Spring they ſhoot, | ing. | | 
but much oftener the latter. | This thins the Plantation for the preſent to one 
A Nurſery muſt be early prepared to receive | half, and gives it a double Kind of Growth: 
the young Trees from this Bed, for the Aſh | Theſe Stems which have thus been cut off, will 
bears, and requires tranſplanting from the firſt | ſend up many ſtrong Shoots, which will grow 
Shoot, earlier than any other Tree whatſoever. | into ggod Poles in five or fix Years, fit for the 
I have always found it moſt beneficial to re- Hoop-makers and many other Uſes ; and they 
move them out of the Seed Beds at ſix Months | will thus, at proper Times, yield a Supply of 
Growth, one Summer being enough for their | ſmall Aſh in the Manner of a Coppice, very 

| ſhooting z and their Roots piercing too quick for | uſeful for this Purpoſe z and all the while the 
deferring it. | others which were leſt ſtanding, will be ſhooting 

Therefore let a larger Piece of Ground be | up into beautiful and ſtately Trees, which in 

EY well dug, and clear'd of Weeds, for the Recep- thirty, forty, or fifty Years, according to the Nas 

8 tion of theſe young Trees, the Autumn after | ture of the Soil, will be of great Value. 

- 2 their firſt Appearance above Ground. Let | The Soil alſo muſt determine whether the 
3 Trenches be open'd all over this Ground, at three | whole Number left at this firſt Reduction ſhall 

Foot Diſtance, and let them be deep and wide | ſtand for Timber, or whether they require to be 

enough to receive the young Trees, without | thin'd again; if fo, let this be done with Diſere- 

Injury to their Roots when prepared for them. | tion; and always the worſt taken for cutting down 

The Ground being thus prepared let the young | for ſmall Wood, and the talleſt and ſtraiteſt left 
Trees be taken up: but this requires more Care | for Timber. UT 
in the Aſh than in many other Kinds; for the When the Aſh is removed into the Place where 
fame Reaſon that this requires to be tranſplanted | it is to ſtand, fame of the ſide Branches may 
younger than the others. The Roots muſt be a be taken off, but the Top is never to be cut. 
little looſen'd with a Spade, and then carefully If that be to be done at all they muſt be cut down 
rais'd without breaking. The tap Root, or ſtrait | © the Ground, and ſtand for a Supply of Poles, 
Root that runs down, muſt be cut off at a few or at a greater Height for Pollards. For if the 
Inches Length; the Reſt muſt be left as they | Top be once injured, they never make Timber. 
are : and the young Trees in this Manner muſt There is this Adyantage in the Aſh, that where 


— 


* 


— 


be carefully ſet in the Trenches, at about fifteen it will not do for one thing, it will for another; 1 
Inches Diſtance from one another; and the Earth | and at any Time, when it is ſeen that a Tree wil! 
cloſed and preſs'd down about them. not thrive for Timber, it may be cut off at fix ; 


They are to ſtand in this Nurſery four Years, or eight Inches, and will then ſucceed very well. 
and then to be removed into the Places where | This may be done at any Time, and the moſt 
they are to remain: but in order to their grow- lickly Aſh will revive upon it, 
ing regularly, ſome Care is to be taken of them | hang SUED 38 
white they are in this Nurſery. Weeds muſt be 888888888288888 889888887985 

kept thoroughly away, that they may have alk We | | 


the Nouriſhment the Earth can give them; and | C H A P. XXV. 
y muſt be trim'd up every Winter, cutti 8 eee, e e ; 
"= the Side Branches, tad | Tum Of rain s 4 where ” is to fland. . 


II will greatly aſſiſt their Growth if the Earth HERE remain yet ſome other Plantations | 
between the Rows be dug up every Spring: and T of the Aſh to be conſidered; theſe are, firſt, 
at their firſt bringing into this Nurſery a little | when it is to be a Part of Coppice Woods. Se- 

Care may be well employed, in ſeeing that they | cond, when it is to be raisd in Woods on 4 
keep upright, and that the Earth be well clos'd | poor. Soil, either entirely of that Kind; or of that | 
about them, which is beſt done by treading it | mixed with other Trees; and, thirdly, when it = 

down. Late in the Autumn of their fourth Year, | is to ſtand in Clumps in Parks, or ſingly upon | | 
in this ſecond Nurſery, they are to be removed | high. and barren Grounds. In all theſe Caſes 
into the Hedge Rows where they are to ſtand 3, or | the beſt Method is to raiſe it where it is to ſtand, 


to be brought into the new Plantations of Foreſts, | but there is a different Way of 4oirig "this; in 
1 1 ; | | 5 order 
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_ ſome Height, whether from the firſt Shoot, or 


order to ſuit it beſt t to the ſeveral Circumſtances. 


Wie ſhall therefore give the Directions ſingly. 


When the Aſh is to make a Part of Coppice 


Woods, there ſhould always be a double Intent 


in the Plantation, ſome of the Shoots being to 
be cut for Poles among the other Coppice Shrubs 
at the ſeveral Fellings, and ſome to be 1 to 
ſtand for Timber. 

The Aſh may be let into theſe Copytels eicher 
at their firſt Plantation, or after any of the Fell- 
ings; and the Method is this. 

When the Growth of the other Shrubs is at 


any ſubſequent Felling, let the Huſbandman go 


over them with a Trowel in his Hand, and ſome 


choice Aſh Keys in his Pocket; the Seaſon for 
doing this muſt be the End of OcTozzs, and 
the Keys juſt gathered, and a little dry'd, as 


has been already directed for preparing them for 


the Nurſery. He is to open the Ground with 
few of the Keys. Theſe he is to cover with the” 
Earth taken up, to about half an Inch depth, 
and then to draw the fallen Leaves over the 
Place by way af Shelter, and to detain the Moi- 
ſture. The Places where he is to introduce theſe 
is where there is moſt Vacancy, and where the 
Soil is fineſt, and there is moſt Moiſture if the 
Situation in general be dry. 

Theſe will ſhoot very favourably, and the Au- 
tumn or Autumn Twelvemonth following, ac- 
cording as they have ſhot the firſt or ſecond 
Spring, he is to go over the whole Coppice and 
examine his young Plants, cutting of thoſe 
which riſe crooked, within five Inches of the 
Ground, and leaving the others for Timber Trees. 
Thus will he thicken his Coppice in a very 
ealy Manner, and that with one of the moſt va- 
luable Trees he can plant in it. Thoſe Aſhes 
he has cut off will riſe in Cluſters of Poles, to | 
be cut down with the reſt of the Coppice Wood 
at every felling : the others will grow well, and 
are to be leſt ſtanding in ſufficient Number for 
Timber. When they grow too cloſe the Wood- 
man muſt cut down ſome, of them, at the firſt 
Felling of the Coppice, leaving the Stumps to 
ſupply the ſmail Growth of Poles for that Pur- 
poſe, in the future Cuttings ; and the other Trees 
to grow up for Timber. 

As this is a particular Practice in introducing 
the Aſh into Coppices, tis fit the Huſbandman 
ſhould know the Reaſon of it. 

If the Coppice have been rais'd by planting 
from the Nurſery, the Aſh will not grow well 
in jt, unleſs the Soil be particularly good. Then 
as the Aſh requires a Time of tranſplanting from 
its firſt Beds, different from other Trees, being 


much earlier, it is beſt to raiſe the Supply of thoſe 


ſeveral Kinds without it. 

Lis alſo a quicker Grower than thé Genera- 
lity of other Coppice Trees; inſomuch that if it 
be brought into the Plantation long after the 
others, it will riſe to an equal Bigneſs with them 
by-1 the Time of telling; for the common Growth 
of a Coppice is from twelve to twenty Tears 
che. firſt Time; and theſe Aſhes will riſe to very 


good and uſeful Poles in ſeven Years after the 


cutting the Shoots down to the Ground. 


* the Coppices are rais'd by ſowing, the 


2 


— 


; 


ry it up ſtrait and regular. 


Alb Keys may be ſown with the other Seeds, 
and take their Chance: thus will they only out- 
grow many of the other Kinds; and there is no 


great Harm in that; but this Way of introduce - 


ing them afterwards, is preferable for many Rea- 
ſons. It places them not at Random, that they 
muſt ſtand when rais'd with the reſt of the Cop- 


pice Wood, but juſt in thoſe Places where they 
will thrive beſt; and the Advantage before- 
named, of thickening the Coppice with ſo uſe- 


ful a Growth and in ſo eaſy a e is far 


from trivial. 
There remain two other 8 in which 


the Aſh is beſt propagated immediately from 
the Seed in the Places where it is to ſtand, that 
is, in the Woods deſigned for Timber on a poor 


Ground, and in Parks, and other expoſed Situa- 
tions. In Woods, when the Soil is good, the 
Aſh may be brought in at four Years Growth 


very properly, and will thrive very well, becauſe 


his Trowel, in convenient Places, and let in a þ® much as it is ſtop'd by the laſt Removal, fo 


much, or more, it will be aſſiſted by the ſuperior 


Goodneſs of the Soil. But when that is indif- 


| ferent z and perhaps worſe than the Ground of 
the Nurſery, it is beſt to ſow the Seeds there; for 


no Trees ſucceed well on being b un- 
leſs it is on a better Ground. 

As to thoſe Aſhes which are to ſtand ſingly, 
or in Clumps in Parks, or other expoſed Situa- 
tions, they are beſt raiſed from the Seed there, 
for the ſame Reaſon; the Expoſure otherwiſe 
checking them, if brought from a Place where 
they were ſheltered, as Nurſeries uſually are, as 
much as the barren Soil. 


In either of theſe Caſes the Method to be ob- 
ſerved is this. Let the Ground be opened in 
every Place where an Aſh is intended to be rais'd, 
to the Depth of two Feet, and very well turn'd, 
and the Clods broken. When the Ground is 
thus prepared, let about a Dozen Aſn Keys, of the 
ſoundeſt and beſt Kind, be ſet in each Place, 
and defended till they come up by Buſhes laid 
over, or a low dead Hedge carried round the 
Spot. When they have ſhot let half of them 
be pulPd up, leaving the moſt promiſing ; and 
after this, at different Times, let all the others 
be taken up, except one, leaving the fineft and 
moſt regular. 

This muſt be carefully done every Time, that 
the Roots of the remaining Tree may not be di- 
ſturb'd. It is then to be defended by Pales, or 
otherwiſe, and carefully trim'd up in the Win- 
ter, to take off all ſtraggling Branches, and car- 
There is no doubt 
of thus raiſing fait and rich Trees. 

The more common Practice for raiſing an Aſh 
Wood, is to plow the Ground intended for that 
Purpoſe, and ſow the Keys upon it, thinning them 


-after they are of ſome ſmall Height; or others 


ſow Oats with the Keys, and gathering that Crop 
at a proper Seaſon, leave the Keys to ſhoot at 
their Leiſure, under the Shade and Defence of che 


Stubble. | 
We have mentioned this Method of ſowing 


already, for the raifing of a Coppice ; but for an 


is not comparable to the before-mentioned, which 
| very well pays the additional Labour phe oy ber. 
ter Growth of the Trees. 


— . 


Aſh Foreſt deſign'd for the Timber, this Method 
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At all Adventures, the raiſing ſuch Aſhes as 
are deſigned for Timber upon the Places where 
they are to ſtand, is; in theſe Caſes, vaſtly pre- 
ferable: We deſire Timber Trees ſhould be of 
an even and uniform Growth; and ſuch they are 
if rais'd from Seed in their Places, becauſe they 
meet with no Stop; the Nouriſhment yielded by 
the Ground, be that more or leſs, being regular- 
ly conveyed to them: whereas all Trees have 
| ſome Stop at the Time of tranſplanting, before 
their Roots have laid hold thoroughly of the 
new Earth; and none ſo much as the Aſh. It 
| is allowed by all who are concern'd in theſe Tran- 
ſplantations, that the Aſh, for the firſt Year af- 
ter its ſecond Removal, makes very little Pro- 
greſs in its Growth; which ſhews the Diſadvan- 


tage that ariſes from the Removal; and how | 


much better it is that the Trees of this Kind, 
deſign'd for Timber, ſhould be ſown in the Places 
where they are to remain, that they may have 
no Check in their Growth. | 
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CHAP. XxvI. 
Of -the hopping and felling the Aſh. 


E have conſidered. the Aſh as a Coppice 
VV Tree, a Pollard, a Hedge Row, and Fo- 
reſt Tree, in the raiſing ; and it muſt be regarded 
in all theſe Lights alſo to the End: for it is fre- 
quently uſed in all the four Kinds, and a Method 
not altogether the ſame is to be followed in treat- 
Ing it under theſe ſeveral Forms. In Coppices 
It is to be cut with the other Wood, when rais'd 
in Poles by cutting off the Shoot while young; 
but when it ſtands for Timber among theſe Plan- 
tations, Care muſt be taken it does not ſpread 
out too much into Head, for the Drippings from 
that Breadth of Top would do a great deal of 
Harm to the young Growth after every felling. 

When the Aſh is cut as a Pollard Care muſt 
be taken to keep all its Boughs at ſuch a Height, 
that they be out of the Reach of Cattle; and 
the Huſbandman muſt conſider the Aſh is a 
Tree of quicker Growth than moſt others, and 
cut off the Shrowds accordingly, oftener than 
he would from moſt other Kinds. In theſe Pol- 
lards he is alſo to obſerve carefully-the State of 
the Trunk. It grows hollow ſooner than many 


other Kinds, and then it loſes its Value; and 


yields fewer and fewer Branches for lopping every 
Time, and they grow. more ſlowly. I therefore 
adviſe the Huſbandman to keep up a Stock of 
theſe, by now and then planting freſh ones for 
this Purpoſe, and cutting them off at a proper 
Height. And theſe being thus ready to take 
the Places of the old Set, let him cut down theſe 

as ſoon as they begin to be hollow at the Top, 
anticipating their Decay. Thus he will have the 

Benefit of their Branches, for which- theſe Pol: | 
| lards are principally, rais'd, as long as the Tree 

bears. them in Quantity, and with Vigour z: by 
cutting up the Tree when it begins to ſhew the 
firſt Signs of Decay, he will have the Advantage 


* 


of ſo much good Timber as the Tree affords | ing; 


and he will have freſh and vigorous ones ready in 


gel Places of thoſe he deſtroys. Theſe young 
"=. ” 14. e | 


Trees ſhould be planted evenly, one between 
every two of the old ones; and the Robts of the 
old ones ſhould be grub'd up; that the young 
may have full Liberty for ſpreading theirs : and 
thus it will be proper to go on from Generation 
to Generation, always preparing a Supply in 
1 | 

When the Aſh grows in Hedges it muſt be 
lop'd carefully; and often: neither the Loppings | 
here, nor in the Pollard Aſh; ſhould be ſuffer'd 
to grow too large; and the beſt Seaſon for cut- 
ing off both is in Spring. . It muſt be prevented 
from having too large an Head in Hedges, as 
in Coppices, and for the ſame Reaſon to prevent 


the Miſchief ariſing from its Drippings, and it 


will thus riſe into a noble and regular Tree. 
In Woods and Parks proper Care muſt be 
taken in forming and training the Aſh at firſt, 
but afterwards it requires no lopping. It muſt 
be carried up in a ftrait and uniform Trunk in 
Woods: but in Foreſts it may be ſuffer'd to 
branch out after a certain Height, as from twen- 
ty Foot or thereabouts. This takes off ſotne- 


thing from the Value of the Timber, becauſe of 


breaking in upon the Length; but it gives the 
Tree a finer Top; and a more beautiful Aſpect, 
which is a Thing regarded in thoſe Plantations ; 
and the Quantity of the Timber is not leſſened; 
though the Value is in ſome Degree abated, for 
theſe large Arms yield a great deal: 1 

The Time of felling the Aſh is the Depth of 
Winter, when the Sap is altogether at reſt; for 
when cut down at any other Time, it becomes 
ſubject to Worm: eating, and loſes a great Part of 
Its Value. It is to be fell'd in Nov RͤdMIR, D- 
CEMBER, and JANUAR Y; but beſt of all about 
CHRISTMAS Time. And in felling the Work- 
men muſt take Care to cut it off as clofe to the 
Ground as poſſible; and if it be one tliat has 
grown in a Park, or elſewhefe, when the Head 


has been indulg'd, the larger Boughs muſt be 


carefully cut off while it is ſtanding, or 4 great 
deal of the Timber will be ſpoil'd in the Fall. 
The beſt Time of all for cutting ſmall Aſh, in 
whatever Form, is toward the Middle of Fx- 
BRUARY, e 


HAF. XXVII. 
Of the Der of the Afo, and its Value in 


: 1 g 


Plantations, 


* H E Growth of the Aſh, which is quick 
and regular, recommends it in Plantations 


about Houſes and Gardens; keeping a due Di- 


ſtance between theſe Trees and the Garden 
Ground; and the Make of its Leaves ſo different 
from that of the other common Kinds in theſe 
Plantations, gives a great and u very pleaſing 
Variety. Thoſe who are curious in Trees ſhould 
always raiſe Aſh: alſo in their Nurſeries for an- 
other Uſe, that is, to bud upon it the ſeveral 
foreign Kinds mentioned in the firſt Chapter og 
on that Stock, than when rait d without bud - 
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tle hh. much love to APY Ie is to 15 * 
ed from them in young Plantations, for this Rea- 
ſon, with great Care, but it may be made uſeful 
in a proper Manner, like the Elm, for the ſame 
Purpoſes. The Cuttings of the Aſh feed Deer 
in hard Winters, and are acceptable to any Cat- 
tle. Cows and Oxen, when they are ſuffered to 
feed upon the fallen Hedge, always devour the 
Aſh Shoots before they touch any other; and 
when any other Kind is offer*d to the Deer along 
with it, they always give the Aſh the ſame che 
ference. 

The Aſh is very valuable for F ire-wood. No 
Kind whatever burns ſo free or ſo ſweet; and 
in caſe the Farmer have not a Stock before-hand, 
none anſwers his Purpoſe like the Aſh, for it 
will burn when freſh cut better than any other 
Kind whatſoever. This Freedom of burning 
green, and the Fondneſs of the Cattle for the 
Aſh Tops, are both owing to the ſame Cauſe. 
There is a ſweet and ſugary Juice with which 
the Aſh abounds, which is pleafant to the Taſte, 
and is very inflammable; theſe Kinds of Juices, 
as may be ſeen in common Sugar, burning very 
violently. 


The Timber of the Aſh is ſound and of great 


Strength, and is ſold at a large Price for many 
Kinds of Works. It is uſed greatly in building: 

And by the Coach- makers and Cart- makers. It 
will remain ſound a vaſt while when it can be 
kept dry, but it does not bear Wet like ſome 
other Kinds, There is a great deal of Dif- 
ference in the Aſh, according to its Growth. 
The Ground Aſh is very ſtrong, and valued for 
many Purpoſes, although ſmall. A Bough of it 
exceeds any other, except the Oak, in Strength, 


Toughneſs, and Laſting. But there is, as in 


other Woods, a great deal of Difference between 
the Ground Aſh and the quartered Timber. 


I The Carpenter and Plow-maker in the Coun- 


try uſe a great deal of Aſh, and the Wheelright 
finds no Wood. comparable with it for his Pur- 
poſe. The Harrow, and moſt of the Inſtruments 
in Huſbandry, are made of it. It ſerves ex- 
cellently for Hoops, and other Parts of the 
Cooper's Buſineſs, and for the Turner; and ſome 
of it is ſo finely vein'd that it is uſed by the Ca- 


binet-makers,”'and is called green Ebony. Poles 


of all Kinds are cut out of the Coppice from 


the Aſh Stumps. None are equal to them for 
the Hop Garden; and they are cut out for Pa- 
liſade Hedges, and a Multitude of other the 
like Works. Axles for Wheel Carriages are 
almoſt univerſally. made of Aſh, and Blocks for 
Pullies, Oars, and Handles for Tools. 
Upon the whole, as ſcarce any Timber i is of 
quicker Growth than the Aſh, none is of quicker | 
Sale, for every Bit of it will go to Market, from 


the main Trunk uſed for large Works, to the 


alleſt Pole, or the leaſt Piece of the quartered 

imber. For theſe Reaſons nothing can be more 
| wyantageous ſor the Huſbandman, where there 
is a convenient Piece of Ground, than the raiſing 
2 Wood of Aſh alone. We have ſhewn the Me- 
thod of doing this already, by ſowing a proper 
Quantity of the Keys, and cutting off the leaſt 
promiſing Shoots while young, leaving the ſtrait 
and fine at prbpet Diſtances for Timber. In 


c 


. 


— 


the nnn all the while FAY Trees are get- 
ing their due Bigneſs for Timber. The Under- 


wood from thoſe Shoots which were cut off, 


becauſe uneven, may be cut every ſix or ſeven 
Years; and in a large Plantation a ſixth or ſe- 
venth Part every Year, which will be of ready 
and good Sale for Hop Poles, Garden Poles, 
and the like Things. Wood for all theſe Pur- 
poſes is had from theſe Stumps, each of which, 
as ſoon as cut down in the Manner already di- 
refed, ſends up a Number of Shoots, that in this 
Time arrive at a Growth ſufficient for all thoſe 
Uſes; and are, after that, to be cut once in ſix 
or ſeven Years, with the ſame or greater Ad- 
vantage during all the Time the Timber Trees 
are growing, which may be from thirty-five to 
fifty; or five and fifty Years, according to the 
Nature of the Soil, the Situation, and other Ad- 
vantages or Diſadvantages to the Growth. 


c HA P. XXVII. 
Of the Beech, its beft Soil and Situation. 


\HE Beech is a tall, ſtout, and well-grow- 
ing Timber Tree, The Leaves are broad 
and ſhort. The Flowers are ſmall and incon- 


ſiderable, theſe ſtand together in little Branches. 


The Fruit grows on other Parts of the ſame Tree, 
and conſiſts 'of two Nuts encloſed in a rough 
hairy Caſe. Theſe Nuts are the Seeds of the 
Beech: they are of a triangular Figure; and 
their hairy Caſe is divided into four Parts. Theſe 
Fruits, all together, are what the common People 
call the Beech Maſt. 
The Gardiners and Nurſery- men kb what 
they call the Silver Beech and Gold Beech, and 
the Planters of moſt Curioſity tell us 'of the 
Mountain Beech, and the wild Beech : this would 
lead an unwary Perſon to believe, that there 
were three or four different Kinds or Species of 
Beech, as there are of Elm, but it is not ſo. 
As to the Nurſery- men's Trees they are only the 
common Beech, with its Leaves variegated with 
white or yellow, like the other of their Curioſi- 
ties in that Kind; and as to the Mountain Beech 
and wild Beech, they are the ſame Tree; and 
the Difference the Planters ſpeak of, in the 
Colour and Firmneſs of the Timber, is owing 
to the Soil and Situation, not to any thing in th 
Species of the Tree, for the fame Seeds will ; 
different Soils raiſe both Sorts. 
he natural Soils of the Beech is a dry, nt, 
and warmLand; Richneſs of Earth it does not at 
all require, which is a Thing of great Advantage 
to the Planter, if he would ſufficiently regard 
the ſuiting his Trees to his Land. Beech will 


| thrive" on the drieſt" and moſt ſandy Soil; or 


among raw Gravel or Stones, nay almoſt upon 
Rocks. In many Places where one ſees Beeches 
of vaſt Growth, one is, at firſt Sight, aſtoniſh- 
ed to conctive whence they have their Nouriſh- 
ment; but upon examining their Roots the Won- 
der ceaſes," for they are found to penetrate to a 
great Depth, and to ſpread a valt Way when 
arrived at Places where there is Moiſture and 


N ; many other Trees Roots do, 5 
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all Adventures, immediately under the Surface 
of the Ground. - 

As the natural Soil of the Beech is ſandy or 
ſtony, the proper and natural Situation of it is 
on Hills, but it thrives better on their Sides 
than abſolutely at their Tops, where it is too 
much expoſed. Chalky Soils alſo ſuit very well 
with the Beech; and, in general, thoſe Soils 
and Situations which are moſt improper for the 
Generality of other Growths whether of Trees or 
Herbage. 

The Advantage both to the Publick and to 
private Perſons, would be very great if they 
would pay 2 proper Regard to what Nature di- 
recs, in their Plantations of Timber Trees. 
Each has its proper and natural Soil in which 
it will always thrive; and there are ſo many 
Kinds of them, that one or other of them will 
agree with any Soil a Man can have; and they 
will all bring a Price. How aſtoniſhing is it 
then, that People who are about to plant, will 
fruſtrate their own Expectations, by ſuiting the 
Trees to their particular Fancy, rather than to 
Nature. Tis but a few Years ſince that I ſaw 
more than ſix thouſand Elms planted on a ſandy 
Gravel, down the Slope of a Hill, where they 
muſt come to nothing, and where Beeches would 
thrive excellently : and within theſe few Years a 
Huſbandman in my own Neighbourhood being 


about to raiſe a Coppice upon a good, but 
ſomewhat damp Piece of Ground, would, againſt | 


all Advice, make a great Part of the Growth 
Beech. 
Theſe People contradict Nature, and then 


wonder they have not Succeſs : they will not be | 


adviſed how to ſucceed, and when - they fail by 
their own. Obſtinacy and Ignorance, they cry 


out, Who would plant; when, beſide the Length 
of Time, the Succeſs: is ſo uncertain. Let the 
| Perſon who is about to enter on this Buſineſs, 


but take his Directions from Experience, or 
from the collected Maxims of it in this Work, 


and no Practice whatſoever in che Compaſs of 


Huſbandry is ſo ſure of Succeſs. -- 
The Plenty of Beech in many Parts of En: 


LAND; where there: are vaſt Tracts of Land | 


cover'd with Woods of it, has led ſome to cen- 


be right; the Elm, as common as it is at pre- 


ſent, is ſuſpected, with Reaſon, not to be a na- 


tural Product of our Iſland. There might there- 


fore be a Time when there were no Elms in 


ENGLAND; and yet, from the Face of Things 
at preſent, it would appear much more ae 
bable to ſay this of the Elm than of the Beech. 
To prevent Miſtakes with Reſpect to the moſt 
anticht Accounts in which this Tree is ſuppoſed 
to be named, it is proper to obſerve, that what 
is underſtood to be the Name of the Beech in 
many iof the old'Gzzzx Authors, is really uſed by 


them to expreſs the Oak, as e | 


accidental: mention of the Fruit. 

The Beech is at preſent confin'd as iv Waun 
toiſame Counties of Exol Ab, being altogether 
unknown in others. Nature has indeed ſuited 
this Tree to ſome particular Soils and Expo- 
fures, and as we have ſome Counties moſtly 


: 8 5 and dry, and others, for the greater Part, 


low and wet; if the Beech were univerſal in 
the one, and deficient in the other, it would 


for the Want of this Tree in many Places. 
There are many Counties as generally fit for 
it as thoſe where it is moſt plentiful, where yet a 


Acres of Land in this Kingdom on ſtony and 
chalky Hills, are left uſeleſs, where the Beech 
would .proſper and yield an incredible Profit. 

We hope by theſe our Labours to make the 
Benefits of ſome Parts of the Iſland reach others 
where they are not known at preſent; and there 
is none in regard of which this may better be 
done than the Beech Plantation. 

It is in the Power of many who lament the 
Smallneſs of the Produce of large Tracts of 


all, ſuch Growths of Beech as ſhall make them 
exceed the moſt fruitful in Profit. 


_— 


TCC 


| e HA f. XXIX. 
Of the Propagation of the Beech, 


HE Beech may be propagated from Seed, 
or from Suckers, but the firſt Way is the 
moſt eligible, always affording the beſt and fair- 
eſt Trees; and the Succeſs being much more 
certain. Thoſe who intend to plant any conſi- 
| derable Number of Beech, ſhould never think 
of any other Method, but where only a few are 
wanted, that Trouble need not be taken, but 
the Way of raiſing them from Suckers may an- 
ſwer the Purpoſe. 
Thoſe who plant Suckers, commonly buy 
them from the common People who draw them 


— — hed 7 


for Sale: but as theſe People take them up care- 
leſly, and at random, good and bad together, I 


9 


| himſelf the Trouble of a Nurſery, at leaſt to 
draw the Suckers for himſelf, that he may chuſe 
good Plants, and have a good Root. 

When he has got a "ſaſkcient: Number of 


— 


to ſtand, and take Care to open a good Hole in 
the Ground to receive them, that the Roots may 
not be injurd; and to ſet them ſecure and 
ſteady, ſupporting them by Stakes as they firſt 
grow up. If he will take this Care, he need 
not be uneaſy at their growing flow for the firſt 


— 


and crooked, «\for they will *out-grow all this: 


ſtrait and fine Trees. 

This may do well for the raiſing : a few Tides, 
but when a Foreſt of Beech is propoſed, or a large 
Quantity in Parks, for which they are very its 
den is to raĩſe them from Seec. 

There are two Methods of raiſing Timbet 
Treds from Seed, as before obſerw d, the one 

by ſowing them ib a Nurſery, the other by lay- 
ing in the Seed at once, where the Trees are to 
ſtand. We have recommended the raifing the 
Oak in its Place, becauſe of che ſtrait Growth, 
and the Aſh; becauſe its long Root renders; it 
lels fi than 9 0 other K inds for removing : 


3 5 Now, 


ſeem reaſonable, but there are no ſuch Grounds 


Tree of it is never ſeen: and many thouſand 


Land, to raiſe upon thoſe which yield leaſt of 


together with the Elm, Aſn, and other Kinds 


adviſe the 'Huſbandman who intends to ſpare 


theſe, let him plant them at once where they are 
{ure CsSAR, who ſays, There was no Beech in 


Barraix. But 'tis poſſible the Romans might 


two or three Years, or even at their riſing knorry 


they will afterwards ſhoot apace, and become 


E PLA F T G. 
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Book IV. 


now, though FY Beech is liable to neither of 


theſe Objections as to tranſplanting, becauſe it 
will very well bear a Removal while young ; and 


will out- grow a Defect in Shape better than any | 


other Tree, yet there is another very ſubſtantial 
Reaſon for raiſing it where it is to ſtand ; which 
is the Poorneſs of its Soil. It is a general Rule 
that Trees muſt be rais'd on a poorer Ground in 
the Nurſery, than that where they are. deſign'd 
to grow; but the proper Soil for the Beech is 
ſo poor, that the Nurſery cannot well be made 
in a poorer: and it is certain, that a Tree ne- 
ver does well on tranſplanting, unleſs it 0 re- 
moved into a better Soil. 

For the Sake of thoſe who will follow their 
own Method in all Things, we ſhall, however, lay 
down the beſt Way of managing it in this Man- 
ner. 

For the Nurſery Way, let a ſmall Bed be dug 
in a poor, raw, gravelly or ſtony Soil, and ſome 
good Beech maſt be gather'd from a thriving Tree, 
and ſown in it in Trenches three Inches deep, 
drawing the Earth over it with a Rake. When 
the Bed is thus prepared and ſowed, it is to be 


kept clear from Weeds; and when the Plants 


riſe, they are to be watch'd, and in the firſt | 
Autumn after their ſhooting, ſome of them, 
where they grow thickeſt, are to be removed 
into a larger Piece of the ſame Ground: the 
next Autumn, a ſecond Parcel are to be drawn 
out of the Seed Bed; and a third Parcel, the 
Autumn afterwards; then leaving only a few at 


proper Diſtances, as the others are placed in the | 


new Ground. 
Upon the Removal they are to be ſet i in Rows | 


2 Foot and half diſtant one from another, and 


the Rows a Yard diſtant; and they are to be 
kept there three or four Years, digging be- 
tween the Rows in Spring, and keeping clear of 


Weeds. 


This is the Method where a Nurſery i is uſed; 


but I think the ſowing ' upon the Spot . prefer- | 


able; and in this ſome Difference is to be ob- 
ſery'd according to the Nature of the Planta» 
tion, If a large Tract of Ground is intended to 


be cover'd with a Beech Foreſt, the Plow is to 


be uſed ; but if ſome Clumps of them are to be 
raiſed in Barks, or other Plantations, . the Spade | 
is preferable. 

When theſe large Plantations are intended, 
or where the Trees are to be raiſed for Beauty, 
a particular Care is to be taken in the Choice of 
the Seed. The maſt is to be gather d from the 
talleſt and moſt beautiful Trees, and to be ſown 
as ſoon as it has been a little dry d, by ſpreading 
on the Floor of an airy Garn. een 
the Sun. 

For the ſowing a Foreſt, let the Ground be 


twice plow d, and well harrow'd to break. the 
Lumps; and let the Seeds be carefully ſcatter- 


ed, and well covered. After this when they 
riſe, let the Weeds be kept under, and from 


time to time let the Growth be thinned till the 


young Trees ate left ne date nine Fogs 
Diſtance every Way. 

Aſter this let the Planter go through them 
every Winter, and carefully trim them up for 
Timber Trees, taking off ſuch ſide, Branches as 
would draw the Nouriſhment from the Trunk; 

I 


 - 


Courſe, let him leave her to herſelf for the Suc- 
ceſs. 

In Parks, and other Plantations, where Beau- 
ty is conſider'd as well as Uſe, the Spade is to 
be employ'd inſtead of the Plow, becauſe the 
Ground is to be open'd for the Seeds only in a 
few Places, and the Seeds muſt be more care- 
fully ſet and cover'd. 

For this Purpoſe the Beech ſhould be allow- 
ed five and thirty Foot Diſtance every Way be- 
tween Tree and Tree. It will in the Growth 
very well fill up this Space, ſpreading into a 


when full of Leaves, as they are very numerous 
| and ſhining. 

At every thirty five Foot let a Hole be open'd, 
and the Earth being well ſtirred, let five or ſix 
Seeds be fet in it at three Inches depth, and at 
equal Diſtance from one another. 

Beech Seeds are very apt to be eaten by Ver- 
min, and the Hope of a whole Plantation may 
be ſo deſtroy'd, but if they are carefully cover'd 
at this Depth, they are ſecure. 

When they ſhoot up, the weakeſt are one after 
another to be drawn, and at laſt one Plant only 
is to be left in each Hole; which is to be de- 
fended, as has been already directed for the 
Oak, and will not fail to grow up into a noble 
Tie. 

It very ſeldom happens that any of ſuch a 
Plantation die; but to provide a ſupply for ſuch 
a poſſible Accident, let ſome of the beſt of the 
| young Shoots that are drawn, be ſet out in a 
| Nurſery Bed, where being of an equal Age, they 


tion. 
| Theſe Beeches are to be trim'd up as [avs 
| grow, but at five and twenty Foot they ſhould be 
ſuffer d to fend out two or three large Branches, 
for this makes the Beauty of a Tree for a Park. 
At this Diſtance they will not in the leaſt in- 
terfere with one another, and if the Soil and 
Situation favour them, they will grow to a ſur- 
prizing Height and Bignefs. 

In many Places the Beech may be BETS in 
| Hedges very profitably ;. and, as to the Dif- 


| and the wild Beech, the Planter will be able to 
raiſe both out of the ſame Parcel of Seed, only 
by ſawing them in a different Soil and Situa- 
tion. Thoſe which he raiſes on dry hilly Places, 
will be Mountain Beech; and the Timber will 
be white and every grain'd.; Thoſe which he 
raiſes jn lower Grounds, and Hedge Rows, will 
be wild Beeches; and the Timber will be darker 


it will be of a firmer Subſtance, and more dura- 
N 5 
As to the Lopping of this Tree, it requires leſs 
than moſt others, for the greateſt Care is in the 
pruning it while young. When this is carefully 
done, and the Tree train'd to a proper Growth, 
it produces fe ſide Shoots when in Woods ; 

and in Parks it only ſpreads at the Head, as de- 
ſign'd. When planted in Hedges, it is to be 
treated as the Aſh, and other Hedge Row Trees; 
and when eut for a Pollard, which it may very 


Tears, 


and when he has thus ſet Nature into a right 


noble Tree, and making an elegant Appearance 


will be ready to ſupply a Failure in the Plants- 


| ference of the two Kinds, the Mountain Beech, 


in Colour, and though of a more uneven Grain, 


| well be, it is to be ſhrowded once in about eight 
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Years, and that FIFTY in Spring, For if the 


Shrowding be ſuffer'd. to grow too large, or be 


cut off in Winter, the Wet will get in and da- 
mage the Trunk, which is very apt in this Tree 
to grow hollow from ſuch Injuries. 


It is to be felled any Time from the Begin - 
ning of the Month of NovEMRRER, to che End 


of Fzzrvary, but the Timber keeps beſt when 
it is cut in che _— of Winter: EE 


CHAP. XXX. 
Of the Uſes and Value of the Beech. 


HE Beech, when we conſider at large its | 


Uſes and Value, is not to be look'd upon 
only as a Foreſt Tree, but as one for the Garden. 
Its Beauty in Parks we have mention'd already, 
in which Reſpe& no Tree whatſoever exceeds 
it. 

In Gardening few Kinds are ſo proper for the 
making large Hedges to ſurround conſiderable 
Plantations, or large Wilderneſs Quarters. In 
this Condition they may, with due Care, be 


kept very regular, and will be as beautiful as 


they are uſeful: but the Gardener is to know | | | 
| the ſmall Quantity of Maſt they will ſome Years | 


that this is a very quick ſhooting Tree, and 
that its young Branches ſoon get Strength: 


is 2 moſt excellent Food for Hogs, and many o- 


ther Creatures. Deer are very fond of it; as alfo 
Pheaſants; and many Kinds of Poultry: It 
fattens theſe Creatures excellently, and their 
Fleſh is never better taſted: The Leaves of the 
Beeth are light and dry; when properly cured; 
beyond all others: It has been a Practice to 
ſtuff Mattraſſes with them: There is alſo ano- 


| ther Uſe to which the Fruit of the Beech may 
be put, that is, the preſſing it for Oil; this it 


yields in ſuch Quantity, that a Buſhel affords a 
Gallon, and it is ſo ſweet and well flavour'd, 
when drawn with proper Care; that it may be 
eaten as Oil of Olives; and will ſerve excellent- 
ly for ſeveral Purpoſes fot which Oil of a large 
Price is uſed: 

There was ſoine Yeats agd an Undertaking 
ſet on Foot for the making this Oil, but it was 
ill contrived and very injudiciouſly executed, ſo 
that 'tis no wonder it fail'd : but that is ns 
Argument againſt the ſetting about it again 
upon better Principles; and with wiſer Manage- 
ment; T here is no Doubt to be made of its 
Sueceſs for the Quantity and Quality of the Oil 
enſures it 

Thoſe oh ſhould entertain Thoughts of ſuch 
an Undertaking, are not to be diſcouraged at 


ſee on the Trees. The Beech does not beat re- 


for this Reaſon he muſt be ſure to cut his Beech | gularly 3 but in general about one Yeat in three 


Hedges twice a Tear; for when they are let 


alone but a little while, he will find it extreamly 
difficult to get them again into Order. 
There is another Reaſon alſo why the Gar- 
dener ſhould raiſe a Stock of Beech Plants in 
his Nurſery. They are very uſeful for receiving 


the ſtrip'd Beech of both Kinds, by budding | 


or grafting z and it is found to thrive better 
upon the wild Beech Stock, than when raiſed on 


its own. "This indeed is te of molt. of he 
ſtrip'd Trees, | 


We have not arenen the Beech Tree 
in Coppices, becauſe if ſuffer' d to ſtand for | 
Timber, the Drippings of the Leaves will great- 
ly prejudice the young Growths after felling | 
the Coppice: and for the fame Reaſon thoſe 
who ſhall have a proper Soil for raiſing it in 
Hedge Rows, theugh they may do this to a 
conſiderable Profit, yet muſt take Care to lop | 
it in ſuch a Manner, as to prevent the Damage 
it may otherwiſe do by its Wade; and the Drip- 
pings from its Leaves. — 

It is on the Sides of Hills abt ip Beech 
flouriſhes beſt, / and yields the fineſt Timber: 


is a good 4 and the Produce then 18 rode: 
E 

Thoſe who ate curious in obſerving the 
Growth and Succeſs of Fruits, have often ex- 
| preſs d their Surprize at the great Difference 


| there is found in the Quantity on the ſame 


Tree in different Years; and the more fo as 
after keeping a ſtrict Watch of the Seaſon in 


| that whole Year, they have frequently | found 


nothing particular to occaſion it; 


| Several ingenious Perſons - have mention'd 
this to me; and'I ſhall take this Opportunity of 
propoſing - my Opinions concerning the Cauſe, 


as there is no Kind fo much liable to this Un- 


certainty bf bearing as the Beech. The ſame 
Tree in my Neiglibourhood having to my 
| Knowledge yielded ſome Years ndt above ſix 
or eight \Buſhels of Maſt; and ſome others 
bt tine 3 

They whs enquire is far into the Cauſe of 
this; as to examine the Seaſons of that Year; 
| ſhould 830 à lirtle farther back, atid tak? Notice 
of thoſe in the preceding: It is certain that the 
Weather of one Leaf will ſhew its Effects in 


ir will here ſtand againſt the ſtrongeſt Winds, che Fruits of andther; eſpecially in Tees that 


better than almoſt any other Tree; altho* the | 
Ground ſeem ever fo looſe; but this is owing | 
to its deep rooting, and to Wen ſpreading | 
ſo greatly at that Depth. 

Let not any one be diftieartanad:if le ſou thts | 
Beech Plantation grow ſlowly,” for in moiſt Soils | 
tis the Nature of the Tree to do ſo at firſt: 
When it has been thus for -rwog three; or four 
Vears ſpreading in Root rather than Top, it 
will begin of itſelf to thrive, and will g0 on 
without Stop or Interruption till it be arrived at 
its full Maturity, in ene age it aneh, N 05 


ther Trees in Size: 1 
"= Fruit of this Tres aeg we Roch Mat, 
L 0 14. : f 


; grow on looſe and open Soils, and this in the 
common Courſe of Things 11 in no reſpect more 
tlie Cafe than in the Beech. 

Wen one Teat has been eat ut, 
it has been found to affect the Fruit &* that 
Which follows; and particiilafly, ſuch as Is pro- 
| duced: by Trees that Stow on looſe and open 
Ground :. 1 ſhall mention, by way of Inſtance, 
the Vine: When one, Year has been Vety wet, if 
the Vines be examin'd the next, they will be 


found to fuffet by it extreamily; for, notwith- 
ſtanding there be ever fo fait a Promiſe i in che 


Spring, and the — 1. Seaſan go on ever ſa 
| well, very few Bunches of thoſe which ſucceed, 
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f will come to any Thing. Nen the — 


vithout ſeeing the Cauſe ſo far back, will, at 


the pruning Seaſon, be able to foretel a bad 


Year at theſe Times, the bearing Shoots be- | 
On ſuch Occaſions the 
firſt Crop fails, and often a ſecond is produced, 
but this is always too late in the Year. for ny $4 


ing poor and crude. 


arriving at any Perfection. 


On the other hand, whenever there is a re- 
markably dry Autumn, the next Year there is 


Plenty of fine Grapes, let the Seaſon of that 
Year be what it will: and as this is plainly | 
the Caſe in theſe Shrubs, it. doubly holds in 


reſpect of other Trees which grow in looſe Soils, | 


and bear irregularly. - I am perſuaded from what | 
I have ſeen of the Beech, that its bearing Years 
are influenced by the preceeding Seaſon, and 


may be foreknown accordingly; but what J 
have collected from my Obſervations on this 
Head, is net yet enough to form a Syſtem. 


After the Uſes of the Fruit, let us enquire 


into thoſe of the Wood of the Beech. In its 


Work. 
where it is always wet, but it will not do 
where it is wet and dry at Times. The Even- 


ſmaller State, the Branches, as well as the worſt 
Pieces of the Timber cleft, make a bright, 
clear, and pleaſant Fire. The ſmall Wood 
makes excellent Charcoal, and the Aſhes are 


prefer d to many other Kinds for uſing in the 


making of Glaſs. Turners uſe a great deal of 
the well grain d Beech in Inſtruments, vor” it 
cuts eaſy, and is capable of a good poliſh. | 

The large Timber is uſed in many Kinds of 
It will ſtand excellently in Water, 


neſs of its Grain, and its not being liable to 
ſplit, recommend it greatly to the Joiners and 
Cabinet Makers. Our Bedſteads in general are 
made of Beech; and it is the common Ground- 


work of thoſe Pieces of Furniture which are in- 


laid with Mahogany, a or . ex- 
penſive Kinds. fo 

It makes evod: 8 n ** other 
Utenſils, as Trenchers, and the like, being 
eaſily kept clean, and looking very pretty when 
ſo: and not bnd ſo t to rk as unt o- 
ther Woods. 

There is ana Uk which. e a \ large | 
Demand for good Beech, which is the ſpliting 
it into thoſe thin Boards of which Ban-boxes,; 


Hat-boxes, and ſuch other light Things are | 


made. Theſe are all in general made of the 
Beech, becauſe no Wood ſplits ſo fine, or holds 
ſo well together, The ſplitting it for this Uſe 
is. a very. pretty Operation, it was invented a- 
broad, and when the Knowledge of it got into 
ENGLAND, was for ſome time kept a great Se- | 
cret. 


1 2! N 


The ſhavings of Beech we bought up by - a 


Wine Coopers, being uſeful in the fining of | 
Wines, and they are a very innocent Ingredient; 5 


| which cannot be ſaid of all that, are uſed in 
Lowpox, for that Put 


n my 

The beſt and fineſt "Beech | in Eno x grows | 
\ HameorinE, from whence great Quantities 
te ſent up annually ro London; ; .it there is 


hotel generally on A dry ſpa feu, and 5 


high D 
The Beech "would be a very proper, and a 


* A ul Tres for long Wa Iks and Ave: | 
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nues, MEER the Soil Fea Situation are proper, 
for no Tree makes a more beautiful Appear. 
ance, or affords a finer or more wholeſome 
Shade, it is therefore a Wonder 'tis not more 
cultivated in general throughout the Kingdom. 


CH AP. XXXI. 
| 27 the white Poplar, its 8 al and Situation. 


TE have in EncLanD 1 diſtinRt Kinds 
| of Poplar,. though ſome of them are 
called by other Names. In this Chapter we 
ſhall treat of two of thoſe four, which are near- 
ly of kin to one another, and are too often 
confounded together. Theſe are the white Pop- 
lar, and that Kind called the Abele, for theſe 
may very fitly be conſider'd as two white Pop- 
lars; the other two Kinds are the black Poplar, 
and the aſpen Tree, which differ nnn 
from theſe, and from one another. 
The white Poplar is a large and beautiful 
Tree, of an upright and ſtately Growth. The 
Leaves are ſhort, broad, and pointed at the 
Ends. The Flowers grow on ſome Trees, and 
the Fruits on others, whence the Poplars of all 
the Species are properly enough. diſtinguiſh'd: 
into Male and Female Trees: Theſe Flowers, 
which grow on . thoſe called Male Trees, are 
| compoſed of ſeveral little Leaves, and a great 
Quantity of ſhort Threads; and the Fruit which 
grows upon the others called Female Trees, is 
k Sort of Pod of a thin membranaceous Sub- 
ſtance, which, when ripe, ſeparates into two 
Parts, containing the Seeds of the Tree lodged 
among a Quantity of ſoft downy Matter of the 
Nature of Cotton. 
Theſe Characters agree equally with ah two 
Species of white Poplar. The Difference between 
them is, that the Kind commonly called the 
; white Poplar, has ſmall Leaves, and a rough Bark 
toward the Bottom of the Trunk; whereas the 
| other. called the Abele, has larger Leaves, and 
the Bark is ſmooth uſually all the Way up. 
Theſe two Kinds are nearly equal in Value, 
and therefore it is beſt. to plant the Abele, be- 
cauſe it ſome what excels the common Wen 


Foplar in Beauty. | 

The proper Soil for the Abele is a moiſt rick 
Ground, and it ſucceeds beſt in a flat and low 
Situation. They are excellent where there is 
Plenty of Moiſture; and will grow to great Ad- 
vantage in many _ Places, where no other 
Trees can ee and z „in n e —_— 
is will grow. 


It is not a great; while thats we have got into 
a Way of planting this Tree in ExclAxp; we 
learnt it from Fl AvD ERS, where Nurſeries of 
' Poplar are as common as of Elms with us; and 
| tis to be hoped: a Practice ſo profitable will be- 
| come - univerſal - for many an Eſtate may be 
prodigiouſly improved by radag boggy Places 
wr d Deas. 100. * 

The Willow is at penſery: almioſt/ the ab | 
F en Tree. But the Poplar- will -thrive in moſt 
Places when that ſucceeds, and is a much more 
profitable Growth to the Owner. - W T5618 


Nothing nere wanted in Es tb ai a 
general 


[poor Iv. 
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general ak of the Nature of Timber 


Trees, which would at once encourage the Taſte 
for planting, and make it ſucceſsful. Few turn 
their Thoughts to it; and of thoſe who do ſo, the 
moſt ſeem not to know that there are above three 
or four Timber Trees in the Kingdom. Their 
Thoughts are all directed to the Oak, Aſh, and 


Elm, or ſometimes, but very rarely, they take 


in the Beech; and if one or other of theſe will 
not do, the Ground is declared not fit for plant- 
1 . 
Not one of theſe four will grow on the rotten 
Soil of a Fen, but the Abele will flouriſh there, 
and will yield the Owners a vaſt Profit ; and this 
on Grounds which he has never made any Uſe 
of at all. 

There is a farther Conſideration which ſhould 
induce them to planting it, which is, the Quick- 
neſs of the Growth of this Tree, in which it 
exceeds almoſt all others. 

A great Objection to planting is the Length 
of Time requir'd to reap its Benefits; People are 
unwilling to labour for Poſterity : but in Planta- 
tions of the Abele they will work for themſelves, 
a very few Years raiſes vaſt Trees of this Kind, 
and there is a ready Market. 

A Man muſt not look for the full Advantage 
from an Oak Plantation in his own -Life, and 


| 4 


as they are called, he muſt wait forty Years ; but 
when the Abele is the Tree, eight or ten Years 
raiſe it to a very profitable Bigneſs, and it ar- 

rives at its full Growth in leſs than twenty on a 

proper Soil, and ought to be then fell'd, and a 

young Plantation Us to ſucceed the old 
one. | 
Not only the Profit ariſing from ſuch a 1 
tion, but the Beauty and Ornament it affords, 
which are very great, ſpeak for its being fell'd at 
a proper Time, which in general is about the 
Agel have named: for after this the Trees grow 
knotty and unhandſome; and every Year de- 
creaſe in the Value of the Timber, which RR 
greatly in the Evenneſs' of the Grain. 

The Abele makes a very beautiful Avenue to 
an Houſe in a proper Situation; and even the 
Trees, in this Caſe, ſhould be fell'd at their full 
Growth, others having been planted between to 
fucceed them. Their Roots ſhould alſo be ſtub'd 
up, to favour the Growth of the new Planta- 


lue, as Fuel, will pay the Expence of taking them 
up. An Avenue of them may be thus kept up 
from Generation to Generation, and always in 


Vigour, whereas, otherwiſe, my om —_ 
grow deformed. 


But though the Abele, or white Poplar, is ve- | 


ry proper for an Avenue, it mbſt not be planted 
near a Garden, becauſe, in that Caſe, it would 
have all the Inconveniences of the Elm and Aſh 
together, and more of its own. Its Roots would, |. 
ſpread over the Garden Ground like the Aſh, and 
rob every thing of Nouriſhment : they would | 
ſend up Suckers every where like the Elm, and 
ſpoil both Graſs and Gravel; and beſide this the 
downy Matter about their 8 will cover the 
Place with a Litter that is very difficulty re- 
moyed, for many Months together. 


! 


* ö 


Weather. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


of the Propagation and Uſes of the white 
Poplar, 


HESE Trees may be rais'd from Seed, if 

any one ſhould fancy ſuch an Undertaking, 
but it is altogether needleſs, as they are to be had 
ſo many other Ways, with ſo much leſs Trouble. 

They are-to be propagated either by Layers 
or Cuttings of any Kind; or by Suckers drawn 
up from about the old Trees; or by Stakes, 
which being planted in a right Soil, will take 
Root as freely as a Willow Stick, and grow to a 
vaſt Bigneſs in a ſhort Time. 

Of theſe ſeveral Ways I would adviſe that by 
Layers, which will always afford the evenneſt 
and moſt beautiful Trees ; and theſe take Root 
ſo eaſily, and bear tranſplanting fo well, that it 


is pity to uſe any other Method in general. 


However, when a Man intends to raiſe only a 
few, he may be content with Suckers; and when 


he is in great Haſte to have a good Shade, he 


may uſe the other Method by Stakes, for they 
ſhoot up quickeſt of all, though OT make the 


leaſt beautiful Trees. 
for that of an Aſh or other quick-growing Tree, | 


When Suckers are uſed they are beſt taken up 
in the Middle of OcTtozzx, and being then 


planted in the Places where they are to ſtand, 
inp © will quickly arrive at a good Heighth. 


But if this be not quick enough, and the Me- 
[thod of Stakes be prefer*d, let them be cut at 


about ſix Foot Length, and of the Thickneſs of 
a Child's Wriſt. Theſe are to be ſtruck off by 
one ſloping Blow at the Bottom, and. thruſt fifteen” 


Inches deep into the Ground, and no farther Care 
nden be taken of them. 

But to raiſe the Abele regularly, the Way is by: | 
Layers, To this Purpoſe the Stools muſt be 
planted in a rich and moiſt Ground, and treated 
exactly in the ſame Way as. the Elm Stools for 


|; Layers, - deſcribed under that Head. Theſe will 


yield a continual Supply of beautiful and well 
growing Plants, which being removed carefully 


into the Place where they are to remain, will, in 
half a dozen Years, be thirty Foot high, and as 
thick as a Child's Waiſt; they will Wee 


ſhoot nine Foot in a Seaſon. 
tion; and in this eaſy working Ground their Va- | | 


The Quickneſs of Growth, and great "RP 


of this Tree, are ſufficient Recommendations to 
. thoſe who want quick Pleaſure or quick Profit. 
And the Uſes of the Wood are many. Indeed 
they are not ſufficiently known, nor is its Value. 
In the firſt Place, no Wood whatſoever requires 
fo little ſeafoning, for none "ſhrinks ſo little: 
nor is any Wood whatever leſs affected by the 
All Kinds of Timber will ſwell and 
ſhrink with the different Heat and Cold, and 


Moiſture and Dryneſs of the Air, but none ſo 


little as the Wood of the Abele, or broad-leav'd 
white Poplar; for this Reaſon it is very fit ſor 
many Uſes about Houſes, to which alſo the 
Whiteneſs of the Timber, and beautiful Grain | 


greatly recommend it, though it be "deficient in 


Hardneſs. What could be prettier than to ſoe the 


Floors and Wainſcot of a neat Country Houſe of 


this ws which would . the great Advan- 


tage 
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tage never to rink or ſwell, and would be kept | 


clean and beautiful without Paint. 

But not to dwell upon the Uſes to which it 
might be put, let us mention thoſe to which it 
is. The Wood of the Abele is excellent for 
Turnery Ware, nothing works more eaſily and 
freely, nor does any thing anſwer better for 
the ſeveral Kinds: of Diſhes, Bowls, and other 
wooden Veſſels. A large Quantity of it is uſed 


by the Bellows-makers ; and it is the Wood of 
| which Shoe-heels are commonly made, which 


it is extremely fitted for, becauſe it is light and 


Its Lightneſs makes ir alſo ſupply the Place 


of Cork, on many Occaſions, as for the floating 
of Nets, and the like Purpoſes. And where a 
great deal of Strength is not required, it has the 

Advantage of many other Kinds of Timber for 
making Carts and other Country — be- 
cauſe of its Lightneſs.. _ 

The Loppings are tolerable Fire Wood, and 
the Poles that grow up ſtrait and regular ſerve 
for the Hop Planters and Gardiners, on a great 
Variety of Occaſions. FR 

Where Birch is fcarce they Wines make 
Brooms of white Poplar Twigs, but for this 
Service the black Poplar, or Aſpen Twigs, are 
more FR n lon ger and * 


CHAP. XXXI I. 
Of the Black Paplar. 


HE black Poplar is altogether like the 
white in its Flowers and Fruit, which grow 


| on different Trees of the ſame Species : but the 


Quantity of white downy Matter in the Fruit of 
the black Poplar, is more than in any other Kind, 
from whence ignorant People have call'd it the 
Cotton Tree. The Leaves are ſmaller and rounder 
than thoſe of the Abele, and they are of a dark 


ſhining Colour, and its Twigs are of a deeper | 


Hue, and longer, flenderer, and of a tougher 
Subſtance. . 

% e ee moiſt Soil, 
as well as the white, but it will bear a little dryer 
Ground; and will thrĩive on more expoſed Situa-' 
tions. For this Reaſon the Planter ſhould make 
his Choice of the Kind, when he intends to raiſe 
Poplar Trees, according to the exact Situation 


and Condition of the Ground. Where that is 92 
low, rich, and moſt, it is indifferent which he 
chuſes 3 but where it is either altogether, 'or in 


any Part, a little higher, or a little leſs damp, 


he muſt prefer the black. The Trees are ſo much 
alike in their Groth and Appearance, that they 
may be planted together, with this little Diſtinc-: 


tion, of giving the loweſt Places to the white,” 

and the higher te the black; and it will never 

be regarded in d Regularity-or Appearance,” 
From what I have ſeen, the white Poplar; or 


Alls ie end, will do beſt oa the Fenk, "und 


the; black Poplar on thoſe Bogs which le between 
or upon Hills , for this bears the Expolure better. 


But then, as tbeſe Bogs are often wetter than the! | 
Fens, this is a Caution to be obſerved; that the 
black. Poplars ſhould be planted about the Skirts 
OE WI PC NEE 


Abele may be planted in the Prove Where there 

is Firmneſs enough to ſupport them; for they 
will thrive very well there, under the Shelter of 
the others. 

In many Places the Bogs between Hills are 
too wet and ſoft to ſupport the Roots of any 
Tree, if not qualified firſt by a little draining, 
which may uſually be done at a very ſlight Ex- 
pence. 

The black Poplar may be propagated by any 
of the Ways laid down for the raiſing of the 
white ; but the Method by Layers is preferable 
to any other : and indeed in this Kind it is fo far 
the more proper, as this will not always take Root 
ſo freely as the white. 

The Method of planting the white by Stakes 
does very well, but it will not do for the black, 
at leaſt not conſtantly, for they frequently miſ- 
carry. | 
But for thoſe who will not be at the Trouble 
of a Nurſery for the raiſing Layers, the Suckers 
may be taken up from about the Roots of, the 
old Trees; and in want of theſe, very XC 
may be rais'd by planting ſmall Cuttings, only 
theſe require a little more Care, and ſhould be 
ſhaded at firſt. Theſe Cuttings ſhould be eighteen 
Inches long, and planted a Foot deep in the 


Ground; and thus they riſe to fine regular 


Trees. 
The Timber of the black Poplar is very like 
that of the white, but ſomewhat firmer. The 


| Turners prefer that of the Abele to all the other 


Kinds,which they diſtinguiſh by its whiter Colour, 
and more even Grain; the common white Poplar 
they eſteem next to that, and the black laſt : but 
the Difference is not great; and for Things of 
any Size, or, where ſome Degree of Strength is 
required, the black is to be prefer'd to either of 
the others. They make Wheelbarrows and light 
Carriages of it in FLanpers, where it is more 
common, and they laſt very well, and none are 
ſo light except of the other Kinds of Poplar which 
have not ſufficient Strength, unleſs worked up in 
a particular Manner, and with a much larger 
Quantity of Timber, ſo that they loſe one Way 
what they get another. 
The Wood of both the black and white Poplar 
are uſed by the Carvers, but they ou the black 
for the alceſt Works. = | 


HESIDDESISE 


F 
| 
| CHAP. XXXIV. 


of the Apen Tree. 


; 

: \HE Aſpen Tree is a kind of Poplar, and 
4 is calld by thoſe Authors who write on 

Trees, the Poplar with trembling Leaves. It 
| reſembles the Poplars in the Flowers. and the 
Fruit; but its Leaves are rounder, and they ſtand - 
00 long, weak, and flender Foot Stalks. This 

is che Reaſon of their trembling Motion which 


| they have, in a great Degree, with: every Wind, 
and which makes them agreeable in the View 
of Buildings. There is fomething ſo pretty in 
this Tree, upon the whole, that one is ſurpriſed 
it is not rais d more frequently for Ornament. 
But tis . to the Woods, and rarely ſeen 
elſewhere. 
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grown on higher Grounds. ' 


The leaſt Wind ſets the Aſpen Leaves in Mo- 


tion, and as they grow very thick upon the Tree, 
they rattle gently againſt - one another, and the 


| Noiſe is ſo like that of a diſtant Waterfall, that 
it would be taken for nothing elſe by any body 


who had not been accuſtomed to fee what it 


was. 
If we add to this its » e Growth, in which 
it reſembles the other Poplars, though it does 


not quite equal them; its regular Appearance, 


when kept in tolerable Order, and the Value of 


its Timber, one would think it ſhould be enough | 
to recommend it to the Curious in theſe Mat- 
ters, and that it may no longer be left a neglect- 


ed Tree. 
The natural Soil of the Alpen Tree i is a rich 


and moiſt Earth, and it thrives beſt in flat and 
level Places; but tho' one of the watery Trees 
it is not ſo ſtrictly as ſome others confined to 
that Situation, or Soil, for it will ſucceed tole- 


rably on higher Groutids, and where there does 
not appear any particular Dampneſs. I have 
obſerv'd, however, that when it thrives in theſe 
Places, there uſually is a Clay at Bottom: I 
have mark'd its favourite Soil in high Grounds, 
and found that to be almoſt univerſally a rich 
rr Earth, with a clayey Bottom. 

In ſuch Places the Huſbandman may Ska 
the Aſpen with 'a fair Proſpect of Advantage ; 
and in low Places that are not too wet; he will 
never be diſappointed of its thriving quickly. 
It attains its Growth ſooner in theſe low Situa- 
tions, but the Timber is better when it has 
But this Tree is 
never to be raiſed on Gravel, Sand or Chalk, 
for it will make 1 no Progreſs, nor will the Wood 

' The Aſpen is | beſt SYS by Layers, 
which take Root very readily, and à ſufficient 
Supply whereof may be had from a few Stools; 
as directed under the Article Elm. 


while to wait this Time, and they may there- 
fore raiſe them from Suckers, which riſe every 
where in Plenty about the old Trees. 


Theſe ſhould be taken up in the Middle of 


Fapzvany, and planted immediately, : | 

They will ſtand very well in Rows, Awad 
or Clumps; and may be planted in Proper 
Soils in Hedge Rows; for their dripping is not 
ſo burtful as that of many other Trees. They 
alſo are a very good Addition to Coppice 
Woods; but whether in thoſe of whatever o- 
ther Places they are planted, they ſhould be 


trim'd up for Trees, not cut for ſmall Wood, or 


lop'd for Pollards; for they do not yield a 
good Fire Wood, the young m_— being too 
ſpung ). 

This is a Fault alſo of the black Frolat, = 
of the common white Poplar :. the Abele i is the 
beſt of all the Claſs a Fife Weod, and that 
but indifferent. 

When the Aſpen is firſt 8 the Side 
Shoots muſt for this Reaſon be trim'd off, and 
the Tree rais'd with a naked Trumk 3 its Timber 
Part will then grow apace, and dhe Head will 
be large and beautiful. 


Wet ken Qu tends dsds 


as the other. Poplars, but it riſes ſufficie 
NN XV, - * 


But for 
ſuch as want only a few Trees, tis not worth 


Sr 


quick into a fine Tree. From five and twenty 
to two or three and thirty Years may be allow- 
ed, according to the Differences of the Soil, for 
the Tirne of its growing to a full Maturity.” 

It is to be felled in the End of Novemses; 
and the Timber is fit for many Uſes. It is 
called for in ſonie Places by the Builder; and 


anſwers vety well in Beams and Boards: in ge- 


neral where it is moſt known; it is the moſt 


| 
| 


| beſt when there is Water near. „ inn 


valued, for there are many of our Counties 
where it is only ſeen here and there a Tree; and 
gazed at for a Rarity, becauſe of the Motion of 


| its Leaves with the Wind. 


Chair Frames and Tables are made of it 


it many Places; and in ſome it is ſplit into 


Pales for Parks; and Laths for Malt Kilns ; for 
all which Purpoſes it is very fit; The Turners 
alſo uſe it for Bowls and Diſhes. In ſome Places 
Trenchers are turn'd of it, but it is not fo fit for 
this Uſe as many other Woods: it is white 


and light, but the Grain is too looſe: 


In ſome Counties they cut it off for ſmall 
Wood, among the other Coppice Kinds, but it 


is where they don't underſtand its Management. 


Its principal Uſes; when of this Size, are for 
Hoops; for Fuel; and for burning into Char- 
coal, but it does not anſwer well to any of them, 
for the Hoops are too brittle; and, as to firing, 


it ſmothers and ſmoaks, and che r made 
of it is but poor. | 


We name this ſo freely, dt the Huſband- 
man may not be miſled by ſuch Writers, as 
copying one another inſtead of conſulting Ex- 
perience, ſet down theſe for the Uſes of the 
Aſpen Wood. . A Man who ſhould. find it un- 
fit for theſe, and take it upon truſt from them 


that it would do for no others, might give up the 
Intent of planting. it, but tho' it is not ſervice- 


able for N pat, Experience, 1 ſhews it- is 
for x cher | { 


AHE Tre which we. coraitonly call the 


Sycamore; is of the maple Kind; and has 


— much more properly named the great Ma- 
ple, but in genetal it is not known by pri athef 
Name than Sycamore: 

It is 4 large ſtately ind fair growing Tree: 


g The Bark is tolerably ſmooth; and of a duſky 


brown. The Wood is ſoft. and whitiſh; the 
Leaves Are very large and beautiful, they are 
broad and divided in a pretty Manner at the 
Edges, the Flowers are thready and inconſide- 
rable ; the Fruit is like the Aſhen Key, but 

larger; ard makes a pretty Appearance. Upon 
the whole, few Trees ate better calculated for 


ornamental planting ; ſo gh 'ris ſtrange it is 


not more generally uſed. hin, 5 
The naturil: Seil of the Spesen 1644 Geh 


but light Mould, where there is ſome Degree of 
Moiſture, but it is not confined ſtrictly to fach + 


I will grow on almoſt any Land. We have 
in many Parts of EncLanD, Inſtances of its 
fucceeding on gravelly and op Grounds ; but 
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| where ſcarce any other Tree will grow. It 


r 


The beſt Situation for the Sycamore is a F Y 
becauſe it loves Water; but it will grow on 
Hills, and it has one particular Advantage, 
that it will bear to be planted near the Sea, 


2 


bears the Spray very well itſelf, and by its Breadth 
of Leaf, excellently defends any other Trees 
from it in the Summer; and *tis of ſo quick 
Growth, that its Body and Arms ſoon become 


—— 


qualified to do the ſame Service in Winter. 


This is a Thing worthy the Planters very 
particular Notice, becauſe he has by this Means 
not only a Tree that will ſucceed, where other- 
wile he could make no Plantation; but it will 
defend a Plantation of any other Kind under the 
ſame Diſadvantage. 

The Sycamore may be raiſed either from Seed, 
or by Layers, or Suckers. The firſt is greatly 
the beſt Method, and this ſucceeds moſt hap- 
pily of all, when the Trees are ſown on the very 
Spot where they are to ſtand : bur it does very 
well either of the other Ways ; the Layers are 
produced from the Stools in great Abundance, 
and root eaſily; and the Suckers alſo. grow 
readily-: but the Trees raiſed from the laſt are 
uſually inferior to the others in Beauty. 

The Seeds are produced every Year in great 
Abundance. - They ripen about OcToses, and 


are to be ſown immediately after in good Earth. 
Tf they are raiſed for Removal, they ſhould be 


ſown in Trenches three Inches deep, drawn at 
ſmall Diſtances ; if on the Places where they are 
to ſtand, half a dozen Keys are to be laid in a 
Hole dug for that Purpoſe, and cover'd three 
Inches deep with Mould. They ſhoot up the 
next Spring, and grow very quickly. 

If they are thus ſown in a Nurſery, they muſt 
be removed the next OcrozEx into another 
Part, and planted at a Foot Diſtance, in Rows 
two Foot and a half aſunder: after two Years 
Growth in theſe, they may be planted where 
they are to ſtand. 

Whether it be raiſed from Seeds, or Layers, or 
Suckers, the Side Branches are to be trim'd off 
for the three or four Years ſucceeding the laſt 
Tranſplantation ; and after that they may be 
left to Nature. The ſame Method is to be ob- 
ſerv'd with thoſe raiſed on the Spots where they 
are to ſtand. Of the half Dozen that ſpring up 
in each Hole, only one is to ſtand; the others 


are to be pulled up one by one at different 


Times, and the fineſt left. This is to be trim'd 
up that it may grow to a Body. And if theſe 


Holes are dug at five and twenty Foot Diſtance 


in a double or treble Row, there will in a very 


few Years be a beautiful Plantation. 


The Gardeners keep a Sycamore with Leaves 


ftrip'd with yellow, and this has ſomewhat ſin- 


gular in it, that the Tree bears its Fruit very 


regularly, and if its Keys are ſown, they al- 
ways produced ſtrip'd Trees, which is not the | - 


Caſe with the Generality of theſe artificial Beau- 


ties, they requiring to be budded or grafted ; 


their own Seed generally ang: a kin leav'd 


Kind. 
The Sycamore i is not one of thoſe Trees. that 


produces a good ſmall Wood, nor indeed do 


* 4 
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any of the ſoft Kinds, it is for that Reaſon we | 
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| Trunk for Timber. The ſmall Wood does not 
burn well: but the Timber has many, and thoſe 
| very conſiderable Uſes. 

The beſt Time for felling the Sende is in 

the Beginning of Dzcemss ;- and 'tis always 
uſeful to have a freſh Stock of Trees raiſing be- 
tween the old ones, that may thrive and grow 
up when they are gone. This is an eaſy Me- 
thod, and ſhould be l in all quick grow- 
ing Trees. 
The Shade and Shelter of the Sycamore is ex- 
cellent; and as it will bear the Miſchiefs of the 
Sea, it will alſo reſiſt the ſtrongeſt Winds, ſo 
that no Tree is equal to it for the ſheltering 
other Plantations. In ſome Places we ſee them 
in Hedge Rows, but rarely, though wherever it 
is ſeen 'tis counted a great Beauty. The only 
Part of EncLanDd where it is common, is the 
Biſhoprick of Dux HA, where they have from 
Time immemorial been uſed to it, and plant it 
in Hedges, Walks, and 2 N in great 
Abundance. 

When the Soil and all Things fait, it will 
grow to a vaſt Size. Trees of five, ſix, or 
ſeven Foot in Diameter are not uncommon, and 
at this Bigneſs frequently ſound throughout. It 
reaches this Size alſo much quicker than the 
Generality of Trees: for in the common Courſe 
of Nature, thoſe Trees whoſe Wood is ſoft; ar- 
rive at their Bigneſs ſooner than thoſe the Wood 
of which is harder, 

The Timber is white, and of a beautiful 
Grain, It is uſed very much by the Turners, 
they make of it wooden Platters, Bowls and 
Trenchers, Spoons, Ladles, and other of the 
ſmall Utenſils of the Kitchen. Some have uſed 
it in the Inſide-work of Houſes; it is not very 
ſtrong, but it ſhrinks little. 

The Sycamore may be tranſplanted 10 very 
large, only that too much Head muſt not in 
that Caſe be left on: but it ſoon recovers the 
Loſs by the Axe, growing from an old Trunk, 
when once rooted, very freely. When the Head 
or large Branches are lop'd on this or any o- 
ther Occaſion, the wounded Place muſt be co- 
ver d over with a Cap of Lead, or Oil Cloth; 
or elfe with a Mixture of Clay and Dung, other- 
wiſe it very eaſily lets in Wet to the utter De- 
ſtruction of the Tree. | 

The Sycamore is a Tree Bees are very fond 
of, and it is of great Uſe to. them; for it is 
oftener cover'd with a Honey Dew than any 
other Tree whatſoever. For this Reaſon alſo it 
is frequently over-run with Inſects of many 
Kinds; for this Honey Dew is their Food, and 
where the Food is they will be found, 


— 


C H A P. XXXVI. 
| 0 the Lime Tree. 

HE Lime: is a large, and naturally, a 
by cutting into fooliſh Forms, but in its own 


Growth it is very beautiful. The Bark is brown 
and tolerably ſmooth, the Wood light and fine: 


have adviſed the raiſing it always with a trim'd | 


"_— 
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well growing Tree. Tis often injurd 


the Leaves are broad and N but that 
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they end in a point. The Flowers are of a 
pale whitiſh Colour: each is compos'd of ſeveral 
Leaves which ſtand hollow. There is a longiſh 
Leaf on the Stalk of each Bunch of Flowers, 
and the Fruit is a ſmall double Seed Veſſel of a 
teſticulated Shape. h | 
There are three Kinds of the Lime Tree cul- 
tivated here. 1. That with larger Leaves called 
the common Lime. 2. The ſgzll leav'd Lime; 
and, 3. That with red Twigs. The Leaves of 
this laſt Kind are a little hairy, and the Fruit is 
ſquare. There is alſo a ſtrip'd Lime Tree com- 
mon in the Nurſeries, but it is no other than the 


common Lime alter'd by Art; and there are 


ſome others not worth the Planters Notice. 

The beſt Soil for the Lime Tree is a good 
rich loamy Earth, where there is Depth and 
Room for the Roots to ſpread. But it will 
grow in others. Too much Moiſture is an E- 
nemy to it, and ſo is exceſſive Dryneſs. Where 
the Soil is a cold Clay, apt to detain Water a 
great while, the Lime ſhould not be planted; 
for the Wet always chills, and frequently rots 
the Roots. Where there is a poor Gravel, or a 
very ftony Land, it is not fit for the Lime. 
But in a Gravel with a good Mixture of loamy 
Earth, ſuch as are the beſt of the gravelly Soils 
in BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, and elſewhere, it thrives 
very well. | 


This Particularity with reſpect to the Soil for | 


the Lime, is the more needful to be obſerved, 
becauſe its Bulk depends upon it: and it is for 
this Reaſon that few now grow to a proper Ma- 
turity. | | | 

In ſandy, Soils the Leaves of the Lime come 
out a Fortnight ſooner than in others; and in 
wet, clayey and cold Lands, they fall two Months 
before their Time. This may be a Mark to the 
Planter, whether the Soil ſuits the Tree. For 
the too great Forwardneſs of the Leaves is as 
bad a Token as their too early Decay. 

In ſuch Soils the Lime will live without 

flouriſhing; and thoſe who have ſeen it only in 
fuch, will not know what may be its Value. 
The Lime, in a favourable Soil, will grow to 
ninety Foot in Height; and has been meaſured 
twelve, fourteen or ſixteen Yards round the 
Trunk, and entirely ſound. 
- ?Tis- not only here and there a Tree that 
thrives thus, whole Plantations riſe to ten Yards 
round with great Regularity ; nor is the Lime 
one of thoſe ſlow growing Trees, that reſerve 
their Profits for another Generation. 

The Huſbandman who knows this, will ſee 
what may be the Advantage of planting: this 
Kind when he has a proper Soil: For, as' the 
Timber is of ſome conſiderable Value, ſuch a 
Quantity as is contain'd in Trees of this Height 

and Bigneſs, is an Article very well worth his 
%. hag ³ð K Boyle | 

The Lime loves a Situation ſomewhat raiſed. 
It will grow very well on Hills; but upon a 
imall Aſcent, with a due Depth of ſome free 
Soil, is the Place of its greateſt thriving. 
It may be propagated three Ways, by Seed, 
by: Suckers, or by Layers ; but the laſt Me- 
thod is much the beſt. If any one chuſe to 
raiſe it from Seed, he muſt gather his Seed 
carefully in the End of Ocronzs, when it is 
EN 


| 


fully ripe, and from a thriving Tree. This he 
is to lay up in Sand till FzBxvary, and then 
ſow it in a Nurſery Bed, from whence the young 
Trees are to be removed the firſt Autumn into 
another Part of the Nurſery, and tranſplanted 
into their proper Places at four or five Years 
: Growth. | | | _— 

Thoſe who want only a few Trees, may raiſe 
them from Suckers taken from the Roots of the 
old ones, chuſing the ſtraiteſt and beſt, and 
ſetting them at once where they are to ſtand; 
defending them by a Hedge, Pale, or Buſhes, 
till they have got a little Strength. 


But the Way I adviſe is to raiſe them from 
Layers, as directed under the Article Elm. The 
' Stool muſt be planted in a deep light Soil. 
The Shoots are to be laid down in SEPTEM- 
BER; and the SEPTEMBER following they muſt” 
be removed into Beds four Foot diſtant in the 
Rows, and two Foot from one another. They 
are to ſtand in theſe Beds four Years; and then 
to be removed to the Places where they are to 
ſtand, after which they require little or no far- 
ther Care. F | | 

While they ſtand in the Nurſery it will be 
well to dig up the Ground every Spring between 
the Rows, and to take off all the large Side 
Shoots, leaving only the ſmall ones to detain 
the Sap: | | | 

There is little Difference in the Timber of the 
three Kinds of Lime Tree. The ſmall leav'd 
Sort yields ſomewhat the hardeſt Wood: the 
other two ſhew ſcarce any Difference. They 
bear more Moiſture, and a lower Situation, 
than the ſmall leav'd one; and by this the 
Planter may be directed in the Choice of his 
Kind, ſuiting it exactly to the particular Nature 
of his Ground. 

The Lime may be tranſplanted at a very 
large Size, by taking it up with a Ball of Earth 
about the Root; but to enſure the Succeſs, the 
Head ſhould be cut off. In this Caſe leſs Care 
and Trouble are requir'd in the doing it. The 
wounded Part in theſe Tranſplantings, muſt 
be well ſecured by a Covering of Clay and 
Dung, or in ſome other Manner as has been 

before directed, and there is then no Fear of 
Hurt. 5 | | 
The Beauty and free Growth of the Lime 
have yecommended it greatly for Walks and 
Avenues ; and the Fragrance of its Flowers is 
a great Conſideration in its Favour, but the 
| Leaves decay ſo ſoon that many are. diſpleaſed 
with it. *Tis one of the firſt Trees that puts us 
in mind of the Approach of Winter, and in a 
diſagreeable Soil much ſooner than in others. 
Its Leaves will ſometimes fall in the End of 
| Avevsr, ſo that it is a Month or five Weeks 
ſooner than the Generality of our other Trees. 
This diſagreeable Circumſtance, together with 
the Dirt and Litter ſuch a Number of Leaves 
make, diſguſts People very much, and has ba- 
niſh'd it from many Gardens; but, in a proper 
Soil, the Planter will not find the Advantage 
leſs, becauſe it wants ſomething in the Article 
of Pleaſure. And to anſwer thoſe Diſadvantages 
that have been named, it has two Benefits in 
which few Trees excel it: ſcarce any Tree 


bears the Fury of the Winds better, or is leſs 
| liable 
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liable to ordinary Accidents z' and it. is very 


little! apt to grow/hollow.. ere 


In many Plantations of ſome dundag, one 


ſees the Elms ſhatter'd by Winds, and 3 


within; while the Limes in the ſame Place, tho 


they have grown longer chan was needful for 


Proſſß, are entire, ſound and rings” though 
expoſed to all the fame Accidents. 


Tbe Wood 1 01h an: f-6: 
good Grain, not liable to ſplit. It cuts eaſily, 
and is excellent for Carvers. It is the common 
Wood uſed in making of Models; and the Tur- 
ners make a great deal of their Ware with it. 


The Farmer and Huſbandman prefer it to o- 


thers for many of their Implements, as it is 
very light, and yet of ſufficient Strength: and 


fit for and the other common m of | 
* xe white Hickery, has the Advantage of quick 


Growth; but then the Wood is not equal to 
that of the other Kinds, 


Timber. 


The Gun Powder Makers are very fond of 


the Coal of the Lime Tree, they always uſe” 


that of ſome light Wood, frequently the Alder, 
Tos : { into the Difference of :theſe. Tſeveral Kinds of 


Trees, to prevent the Huſbandman who in- 
tends planting, from being deceived by ſuch 
as are half acquainted. with them, and are al- 
ways more poſitive than ſuch as have ſearched 


ſometimes the Willow, but none anfwers ſo well 
as the Lime, becauſe a well-burnt Piece of fine 
ne d on nn n 
by. and IM both. '; 


rr 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
¶ the Walnit Tree, 


E HE Walnut Tree may be confided T the 
Gardener on account of its F ruit, but the, 
Value of its Timber gives it a Title to ſtand 


among our Liſt of Trees raiſed for that Pur- 


poſe, ſince it will be very well worth the 
Huſbandmaii's while to plant it, independently 
of any other Conſideration, The Quantity, as 
well as the Price of the Timber, IS 2 very e 
Article in this Account. 

It is a large ſpreading and beautiful tw. 
The Leaves are each compoſed of ſeveral others 


ſtanding, on the two Sides of a middle Rib, 


with an odd one at the End. The Bark is of 


2 pale brown, and ſmooth ; the Wood firm and Br 


beautifully vein'd. - The Flowers are _lirgle and 


compoſed of ſome Threads and chaffy Leaves: 

the Fruit in the Walnut, conſiſting of a; green 
il-taſted Rind, a hard Shell, and within all the 
Kernel cover'd wick a thin Membrane. This 
Fruit does not follow. the Flower in its Place; 


but grows on another Part of the Tree. This 


is 4 Courſe taken by Nature, very frequently 
in Trees, but more rarely in Herbs, Meghan 
fee Inſtances of it familiat enough. I 271 

an n een 
ſur or eight Kinds of Walnut, and diſtinguiſh 
the Trees that bear them by ſe many diſtinct 
long Names, but theſe are only Variations made 
by Culture; and the Plantet who conſiders, Tim - 
ber more than Fruit, needs not regard them. 
There is in Reality but one Kind of Walnut 
Tree common in EneLand, and that the 
ſame, whether the Fruit be ſmaller or larger, 
and whether it have a thieker ot 6 thinner 
Shell. There have of fate Neat been [forme | 


Ad * 


| 


the Name of Hichery, but Pre the | Nurfory- 


men raiſe theſe, the Planter : has nothing to do 
wich them. If they. be equal to the common 
Walaut Tree in the nien they want the 


Value; ; and this, N a cifling Conſiders. 
tion, yet need not be altogether neglected. 

There are ſome who prefer the Hickery Wood 
to our Walnut Tree; but if they ate fairly com- 


pared. together, the Exorisn Walnut will be 


found to have the Preference. The Wood of the 
Hickery , or AmtRIcan Walnut, and eſpecial- 


ly of the black Kind, is harder than our Wal- 


nut, but it has not the Toughneſs: it is often 
beautifully vein'd alſo, but not nnn. to 
the fineſt of our Exo isn Walnut. 

The Kind called by our People, the ſmall 


28 


* 1 


I have judged it ee to enter . thus far 


deeper. He may be told that the VIRCIxIA 


Walnut is a quicker growing Tree, and has a 


i harder Wood than the ExcL1sn, and that may 
| tempt him to plant it in Preference; to his 


great Loſs. is fit therefore he ſhould be in- 


| form'd, that it is one Kind of chis foreign Wal- 
nut that is of quicker Groyth than ours, and 
another that has harder Wood: as alſo, that 
he would never he able to ſell either of the 
Timbers for Excrisn Walnut; tree, to an expe- 
rienced Cabinet · maker; or to get nearly the Price 


for them that he may have for the other, 
The Walnut Tree thrives very well in a dry 


Soil, and will bear a gravelly or ſtony one with- 


out languiſhing, but its favourite Earth is a 
deep and rich Loam, We have ſome Grounds 


in SURREY, where there lies at ſix or ſeven Foot 


deep, a Bed of a, chalky Mark, There are 


Walnut Trees planted on cheſe, and ens thrive 
catly. 


Let the Huſbandman whe. is about to plant, 


inconfiderable, they hang in Strings, and are | ſearch after a light but firm Soil for his Wal- 
nut Trees. They will. rarely deceive his Ex- 
pectation any where, but it is on ſuch Lands as 


theſe that they will yield their full Advantage. 


A cold Clay is to be avoided ,, nor is the Wal- 
nut to be planted where there is too much 


Moiſture. Its own ſpreading, Branches keep the 
Ground at all Times cool and damp. about its 


Roots, and too much Wet does not nn 
well in ſuck ſhaded Places, 0-10 41-199 
The Timber of Walaut Trers that have grown 


in a chalky Soil, or in a very light and Gandy 


Loam is found beſt; and that is always worſt 
winch is yielded by Trees that have grown in 


the Way of toe much Maiſture :/ this n on 


Wood lefs fim, and hurts the Colour. [4 
The proper Situation for the Walnur Tree bs * 


little riſing u the Tops of Hills are too-'bleak ; 


$a rate ag vg 3 too 
F ) +9710 Tus. $5 311 F 

The Walnut ſhould} be raiſed from Sced, Om 
OY by ſowing the Nut ; and it fliould abways . be 
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ſown. in the Place where it is to ſtand: The com- 
mon Practice is to'raife them in à Nurfery, and 
remove them at four er five Tears Growth into 
their Places; but chis is very prejudicial to the 
Planter; ' I am ſenſible that the Nurſery- men will 
all tell the Farmer that the Wallnut Trees are 
much better which have been removed, than thoſe 
which have always ſtood in the ſame Place : but 
heiis to underſtand that” there is a Difference in 
his Delign from*what'the Nurſeryman intends. | 

In che "tranſplanting à Wallnut the long or tap 
Root muſt be cut, and this conſequently ſtops 
the: uptight Growth of the Tree, making it ſpread 
into à great Number of Branches at a ſmall 
Height; and ſuch Trees are beſt for bearing of 
Fruit, which is all the Nurſeryman thinks of: 

but it is the Intereſt of the Perſon who plants for 
Timber, to_have the Tree riſe to ſome Height, 
with a good Trunk; and in order to this it muſt 
never be removed at all. 

The Wallnut Tree ſhould ſtand i in a Planta- 
tion at five and thirty Foot Diſtance, and may 
very well be ſet in two Rows forty: Foot diſtant 
from one another. More will not do well, for 
they will rob eaeh other of Nouriſnment. 

When ſuch a Plantation is intended, let ſome | 
| gvod ſound Fruit of the common Wallnut, not 
the Fxzncn, or the fine thin ſhell'd Kind, be 
collected with Care from a tall Tree, Juſt wad 
the green Rind begins to crack. 

Let theſe be laid in a large Tub, wich * 
Rind on, and with fore ary Sand about them, 


till the next Spring. - 
In the Beginning of F EBRUARY' let the Ground 
be mark 'd out by Meaſure, for the Plantation, 
and a Hole of two Foot Diameter dug in the 
Place where each Tree is to ſtand. The Earth 
being well broken and put into the Hole again, 
let eight or ten Wallnuts, taken out of the Sand, 
be carefully ſet in it at equal Diſtances, with the { 
green Rind on, and cover'd three Inches deep 
with Earth. Then let the Places be cover'd 
with a few Buſhes, and all left to Nature. 
Wallnuts often miſcarry, but from the Num- | 
ber here directed to be ſet in each Hole, there 
will riſe three, four, or more Trees. Theſe are 
to be carefully taken up one by one, at different 
Times, till only one is left in each Spot, and 
that the moſt thriving and beſt looking Plant. 
Ereat Caution muſt be us'd not to diſturb the 
Root of the Tree that is to ſtand, in the taking 
up of the others: they muſt be rais'd very gently; 
and the Earth cloſed about it when they are taken 
up, and a little ſprinkling of Water allowed för 
the ſetting of the Ground —_ Wor r. 
ſmall Fibre. 
When the Tree is let fiogle it nul he gel 
| fended from Accidents, by Buſhes planted round 
it, not by paling, as ſome do, for that hinders 
the free Courſe of the Air; and the: Wallnut is 
found to require it more than any other Tree. 
Ide Planter will remember that he raiſes his 
Tree for Timber, and that tis his Intereſt to 
| carry it — in a eee . e 


Height, the Branches being taken off; as alre 


young, for thinking off + à Branch of any SY 
neſs in the Walnut always endangers the Tree. 
If that ſhould ever be needful, it muſt be done 
juſt at the Fall of the Leaf, and the Branches 
muſt be cut off Imooth and even, cloſe to the 


Body: after this the Trees ate to be left to 


themſelves, and will ſoon yield a Profit from 
their Fruit, which will give the Planter Patience 
to wait for the Grotyth of the Timber. 

It will be ſeen by the particular * reatment ne- 
belury for raiſing the Wallnut Tree for Timber, 
chat no general Pitection can ſerve for the Propd- 
pation of all Kinds of Trees. Each has its par- 
ticular Nature, and demands more or leſs à parti- 
cular Management. The Reader therefore will 
not call us tedious that we have delivered the 
Method of failing each ſeparate; or accuſe us 
of repeating the ſame Practices for the raiſing 
ſeveral Kinds; ſeeing thoſe Practices are only the 
ſame in generals; and 9 altogether in the par- 
ticular Inſtances, * 

Ir is necbſſary not t only to lay down the right 
Methods; but to guard againſt the wrong. It 
is 4 common Practice in thoſe who raiſe Wall- 
nut Trees from che Nut, to lay a ſquare Piece 


of Tile under the Nut they plant, at two or three 


Inches Depth. The Intent of this is to ſtop the 
great and ſtrait Root, and make it break and 
| fpread. This is right in the raiſing the Wall- 
abe Tree for Fruit; but altogether wrong when 
it is intended for Timber, becauſe the long or 
tap Root, in that Caſe, is more uſeful than all the 
reſt, and is the very Tug that carries 27 ow 


Trunk to a due Height. 


We have obſerved that the Walle Te for 
Timber ſhould be planted enly in one or two 
Rows, and that at a due Diſtance: in this Cafe 
the Tree, being carry d up to a proper Height in 
the Trunk, is to be left to ſptead as Nature di- 


rects; and never to be lopped. But if any one 


ſhall chuſe to ſet it among other Timber Trees 
in a Wood; it muſt be lopped up to a great 
ady 


directed, and thus it will fare like the reſt of the 


Shoots, and grow ſociably among them. 
The Wallnut may alſo be planted in Tillage 
Ground, but at a great Diſtance. Wallnut Trees 
in Corn Lands ſtanding at a hundred and fifty Foot 
Diſtance do no Harm. Their Roots penetrate 
deep for Nouriſnment, ſo that they neither rob the 
Crop, nor lie in the Way of the Plow. They 
thrive excellently in theſe Places; the Feline 
Stirring of the Land contributing greathy to their 
Growth, and they ate a Defence rather Chan af 


| Injury te the Ground. 


Wallnut Trees rais'd in the Manrib tere dl. 
refted; ſerve excellently for Avenues, and in other 
regular Plantations : and when planted” merely 
for Gain, on' Grounds of little Value, they are 


| beautiful as well as profitable. The largeſt Plan- 
I. tations of Wallnut Trees any where in EncLxd, 
are in Suu; and the Owners find fo great Ad- 
vantage i in them, that they take Care to keep up 


a-contihual Supply for Deficiencies. | 


In theſe Plantations the Nada 3s to take 


Care that the Soil be not ſandy underneath; and 


that the Situation do not expoſe them too much to 


cold Winds; with this Caution the Plantation will 


never fail, „ is more 
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that it is utterly impoſſible to. make a Judgment | 
of i it till the Tree is cut down, and it can be ſeen. 
Wallnut Timber is always of a certain Price with 


it is, in a Manner, confin'd to two or three Trades; 


ors favourable the Growth will be quicker . 


neration, in Rhymes and Proverbs. But it is 


Leaves and broken ſmall Branches are ſwept 


| both (the Tres ref, ane abour | 


ill do as well en eur Soil as in its own native 


encreaſes the Value beyond Computation. 


As the Fruit of; thele Trees, they rais'd fot 
Timber, is not to be neglected, L ſhall caution 
the Farmer againſt a vulgar Error. Tis ſaid 
that the Wallnut Tree is the better for beating; 
and this is handed down from Generation to Ge- 


altogether falſe. As it would be tedious and dif- 
ficult to gather Wallnuts by hand, People got into | 
2 Cuſtom of beating them off the Branches with 
Poles; and from the general Practice they came, 
at laſt, to think it was uſeful to the Tree: but 
this is altogether an Error. Though beating 
may be allowable for Convenience, it is not to be 
commended: and he who has a due Care of his 
r do ell po et be, engerer ge 
poſſible. 2 2915 

A great Quantity of 8 are <a bear 
down with the Fruit, and theſe, had better be * 
ſwept away than trampled into the Ground: for 
there is ſomething in the Juice of the Wallnut 
Leaf not favourable to the Soil. If, after theſe | 


away from under the Tree, ſome freſh Aſhes be 
ſcattered over the Ground, they will greatly aſliſt 


it. | 
If any other Kind of Wallaut,Tree be deſired 
for Variety in the Plantation, that which is call- 
ed the black VOI N AN Kind is the beſt. It 


one · but it is a flow Grower, and che Fruit is 
of no Value. The Wood of chis Kind is pretty, 
being moſtly black and white, but it is brittle. 

The Wallnut Tree Timber ſo much valued in 
Fare, and called Lede Wood, from the 
is no other than the c common Walnut. It bears 
what we call the large Fzencn'Wallnut for Fruit, 
but this does not, in n e 2 
from our common Kind. 

The Time of felling the Wallnut is ene 
the End of Noyzuszs : and its Value depends 
ſo much upon the accidental Courſe of the Grain, 


its leaſt Beauty, but when the Grain runs fine it 


One thing I ſhall tell the Planter from many 
Obſervations, which is, that this veining of the 
Wood is uſually. fineſt in the drieſt Soils, and 
in ſuch Trees as have been longeſt in attaining 
to their Size. There are Soils ſo dry that this 
Tree will not thrive in them at all, but where it 
will live Nature has made this Amends 12 the 
Tediouſneſs of the Growth. 

The Fxzxca uſe the Timber of the Wallnut | 
in building, and for the largeſt Works : with us 


who employ it in ſmaller Works. The Cabinet- 
makers conſume the greateſt Quantity, and take 
the fineſt Wood : they uſe it ſometimes ſolid, and 
often in enlayings. The Part which is not beau- 
tifully vein'd is uſed by Coachmakers for the 
Body of the Coach, as alſo for the Wheels in 
many Places; and the Stocks of Guns od mar 


other ſuch Things are made of it. 
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The fineſt . * af uy Tres is thn 
that which is neareſt the Root: but in general, 
where one Part is very good, the reſt has its 
Beauty, though in an inferior Degree. We ſame- 
times ſee the Wood brought from VIdOIxIA 
worked into ornamental Things at the Cabinet- 
makers, and when the 0 are well enz it is 
often very pretty. 

When a Wallnut Tree i is get grown it * 
1 a great Quantity of Timber; and every Part of 
that is thus af certain Sale, though ſome at a 
larger Price than other; ſo that taking in the Be- 
nefit of the Fruit, which in this Conſideration is 
to be underſtood as an accidental ae 
gel is eee er ST b 
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E the Horſe Chefin. Tree. 


HE Horſe Cheſnut is cultivated more for 

its Statelyneſs and Beauty, than for the Va- 
lue of its Timber: however, as it is a quick 
Grower, the Quantity will, in ſome Degree, make 
Amends for the Defect of Goodneſs; and as 
there are Places where it will thrive, that will 
ſcarce do for any other Trees, it may be worth 
the Huſbandman's while to be acquainted with 
it, that he may uſe it on proper Occaſions. 

It is a large Tree, very regular in its Growth, 
and at its flowering Seaſon of uncommon Beauty. 
The Bark is of a deep brown and rough, the 
Wood ſoft and whitiſh. The Leaves ſtand ſeve- 
ral together at the End of a ſingle F oor Stalk, 
dividing like Fingers. The Flowers are white, 
with a bluſh of red, and grow in Spikes, the 
| Fruit is contained i in a ones Huſk, andi is 2 
and brown. 

The Nurſerymen raiſe Horſe Cheſnuts with 
ſtrip'd and blotch'd Leaves, white and yellow, but 
theſe are only Varieties of the common Kind. The 
Tree is a Native of the Eaſt, but it bears in our 
Climate perfectly well, and flouriſhes as if it were 
originally of our Growth. 

The proper Soil of the Horſe Cheſnut is a 
light rich Earth; but it will grow in ſandy, gra- 
velly, or ſtony Land; and particularly where 
there are large Beds of Sand underneath, which 
will not ſuffer other Trees to thrive. In theſe 
Places it will be profitable to plant the Horſe 
Cheſnut; and it will do whatſoever be the Situa- 
tion ; n its moſt nn one is «The Side 
of a Hill.. 

The Horſe Cheſnut may be . by 
Layers or Suckers, but it is much beſt to raiſe it 
from Seed. This may either be done in the Nur- 
ſery, or in the Places where it is to remain, 
but the latter is much the better Way. The 
Ground is to be marked out for this Purpoſe, and 
a Hole opened at every thirty Foot Diſtance : 
into theſe Holes, when fill'd up again with their 


| own Earth, are to be put the Seeds, gathered in 


their State of Maturity, from a flouriſhing Tree. 
Four or five ſhould be put into each Hole at a 
Diſtance one from another, and when they have 
ſhot, the worſt Plants are to be removed, leaving 
only one at laſt to grow into a Tree. Theſe atg 
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"the poor of pave and then left to Na- 
ture. They uſually grow of — n | 
ar, 
The quick Growth. of they Kan Brinchcs 4 | 
this Tree has ſurpriſed many. At the ſhoot 
ing Seaſon they will all uniformly grow. an Inch | 


leſs wonderful, as we examine the Tree more 
ſtrictly: for we ſhall find that the whole Growth 
of a Tear is performed in about eighteen or 
twenty Days at this Seaſon: all that is done after- 

' wards being only the giving theſe: young Shoots 
Strength and Firmneſs. 

The Horſe Cheſnut, by its own natural Growth, 
becomes pyramidal, being largeſt at the Bottom, 
where the Branches begin, and ſmaller all the Way 
to the Top, but it does not terminate there in a 
ſharp but blunt Point. 

As the Tree is thus regular in its So, there 
is no Need of lopping to bring it into Form. 
The Time of felling. it is during the whole 
Winter : : but it is of little Value, more than for 
the Fire. In ſome Places they. make the Imple- 
ments of Huſbandry of its Timber; and if there 
were not Plenty of other Kinds, it would pro- 
bably be more enquired after. The Branches 
make very good Faggots, and the Trunk cleaves 
into Billets, and it burns better than any other 
of the ſoft Woods: though not ſo well as the 
hard Kinds. 

The Fruit has a pretty Appearance, but is of | 
no Value: abroad they give them to Horſes and 
other Cattle in their Provender, partly as Food, 
and partly as a Medicine againſt Diſorders in 
their Lungs; but we pay no Regard to them, 

though there is no doubt of their being a RR 
ſome and good Nouriſhment. 
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ERA. NIX. 
Of the dafur Tree. 


HIS i is a Tree very much hupories to the 
former in every Reſpect; the Timber be- 

ing excellent for many Uſes, and the Fruit plea- | 
ſant and wholeſome. 
by the ſame general Name of Cheſnut, becauſe 
of ſome Reſemblance of the Fruit in Colour, and- | 
Shape, and in the outer Covering; but the Trees 
are altogether different in every other Reſpect. 
It is a tolerably large, but not a beautiful 
growing Tree. In that Reſpect the Horſe Cheſ- 


Beauty of the Flowers : but the Leaves of this 
are very _ handſome, they are large, long, of a 
fine bright Green, and indented beautifully at 
the Edges: they ſtand ſingly, not ſeyeral upon | 
the ſame Stalk. The Bark of the Cheſnut Tree 
is brown and tolerably even, the Wood firm and | 
dark coloured. The Flowers are ſmall and in- 
conſiderable, they hang in Strings: the F ruit is 
the common Cheſnut which we eat: it grows | 
upon a different Part of the Tree from the 
Flowers, and has a rough or prickly Huſk. Two 
or three Cheſnuts are contained in each Hufk. 
There js but one Kind. of this Tree that the 
Planter is to regard, but that is very worthy of 
his Notice, becauſe the Fruit is valuable. as, well 


7 | 3 


in a Day and Night; but this will appear the 


The other has been called | 


[ them all into a Tub of Water. 


nut has entir ely the Advantage, as alſo in the 5 


as the Timber. Our Nurſerymen raiſe a | ſinall 
Kind from Viscinra; called the Chinquapin ; 


and they ſtain the Leaves of the common Kind; 


but the little Sort is not worth planting, and the 
ſtrip'd Leaves of the other are CORY an AD 
Variety. 

It is a note ; Arenas in the Cheſaur Tree, 
that 3 it will grow in almoſt any Soil or Situation, 
It naturally thrives beſt in a ſandy Loam, on the 
Side of an Hill, but it may be rais'd in gravelly, 
ſtony, or chalky Ground; and will ſtand the 
ſtrongeſt Winds in the higheſt Situation, for it 
roots very deep, and does not carry ſo tall and 
large an Head as many other Trees. | 

Too much Moiſture in a Soil will hurt the 


| Growth of the Cheſnut; and it will much better 


bear a dry and harſh Land; but it will live al- 
moſt any where; and bear great Quantities, of 
Fruit in the worſt Land. Even wet is not an 
utter Enemy to the Cheſnut Tree, unleſs when it 
is detained about its Roots. A moiſt Gravel is a 
very favourite Soil for it: the clayey Bottom of 
2 Soil that will not let Water run off, is the 
moſt deſtructive of this, and of other Trees that 
don't affect Se for it chills nA rots their” 
| | Roots. | 

The Cheſnut is to 1 mird Gt Seed; and 
the Fruit of this Tree ſo far enters into the Con- 
 fideration as an Article of Huſbandry, on this 
| Occaſion, that a great Part of the Expectation 
of good Trees is founded on the Choice of it. 
The Cheſnut ripens its Fruit very well in 


 EvncLanD, but the Planter ſhould not raiſe his 


Stock from theſe. We import yearly a great 
Quantity of Cheſnuts from Spain and PoxTucar, 


| for the Service of the Table; and theſe are to 


be prefer'd greatly to thoſe of our own Growth: 
for the ſetting for Trees. 25 

_ Let the Perſon who intends to raiſe” Cheſnuts 
purchaſe a Quantity of theſe at the Seaſon of 
their coming over, which is in Winter. Let 
him buy twice as many as he will have Oc- 
caſion to uſe; and lay them carefully up till 
Spring, in ſome Place where they will neither 
be too dry nor too moiſt, and where Vermine 
cannot come at them. | 

In the Beginning of FeBRUARY let him pre- 
pare to ſet them in the Ground. But in order 

to this let him examine his Parcel, by throwing 
Part will fink 
to the Bottom, and part will ſwim upon the Top 

' of; the Water. Thoſe which ſwim are dank. 
the others are ſound. © 5 

They may be rais'd either in Nurſeries, or in 
the Places where they are to ſtand. But as the 
Fruit is ſome Conſideration in this Tree; and 
the Timber is not ſo valuable as in ſome others, 
it may be as proper a Method to raiſe them in 
the Nurſery, and tranſplant them afterwards. In 
general, when the Timber only is. regarded, and 
fine Timber bears a great Price, the beſt Me- 
| thod is to raiſe the Trees in their Places, but in 
thoſe which bear Fruit, it is as well to raiſe han. 
in Nurſeries. -- 

To this Purpoſe the Place for the Nurkey "I 
ing choſen in a poor Ground, let Trenches be 
opened in the ſecond Week in FERRVUARx, 
Inches deep, and fix Inches aſunder. 


t the 


Cheſnuts be F regularly in rl one every 
four 


"four - 
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four Inches, with ths _ uppermoſt ; and E. ve pihudl over; there is no/End of it tatting. 

bete ene them | When che Cheſnut is planted in Coppices, 

Half a Dozen! of theſe Trenches muſt be | or cut down in the Manner of Coppice Wood, 

made, and then a Space leſt by way of Alley, it affords ſtrait, ſtrong” and even Poles, that 

to get between and elean them; and then ano- | wre fit for the Service of Hop Planters, and on 

ther Bed of fix Rows made as before; thus | many the Hke Octaflons! But it muſt be ac- 

till fach a Quantity of Cheſnuts are | knowledged; chat the Timber, although it has 

plamted as will ſerve for the intended Trees; and | the Appearance of the Oak, has not its Virtue 
for a Supply to ſuch as may want in the Neigh- of long remaining ſound" let is very apt to 7 
boutrhood; for chere are uſually ſome who will | grow” rotten :: and will often have à very fair Fo 
be glad to buy the young Trees at's Tmall rund Appearance on the Outfide, when there is b 1 


which takes off from e e of Duſt — tivi 21 j Yi A1 115 0 ed 

ap 11: of no 204 220 bas 27 C2901 : ELIE ue gauge 

When the Cheſnüts are Planted, TO maſt | of f | 
de ſet all abut the Ground for Vermin, elſe | aan þ ited Abit et 
r * = HA N. EI. 5 nas . 
OO eee de ene, ve Wd N the Service. We” es 5 


They will appear above Ground in two 2 80 
Months, and they are then ts de kept clear of HE right Service Tree is is a tall mY beau- 
Weeds, and to ftahd two Veurs.“ At the End tiful Tree, and very well worth planting 
of this Time the young Trees muſt be taken up fie its Timber. There are two or three other 
and planted at two Foot "Diſtance; in Rows 4 Kinds which are called by the ſame general 
Yard*aſunder. In this removing," the long tap Name, and they agree ! in tlie Nature of the 
Root is to be cut off; and , taken nt to in Wood, as well as in the Flowers, and the Shape 
jure the others. inte 2 30% TION of the Fruit; but they vary in the Shape 
The beſt Seaſon for — them is | of the Leaf, and the Degree of Goodneſs. 
 eatly in Maxon, and from this Time Cate is | Theſe other Kinds are” 'diftinguiſh'd' by the 
do be taken of their growing upright and ſtrait, Names of the Service Tree, with the Fruit 
by trimming off the Side Shoots; or where they | red in the Middle. 2. The ſhort fruited Ser- 
will ſpread to0low,- by cutting them off down vice; and, 3. The. wild 1 or Quick 
near the Ground, taking Care to- do it where 1 adus 0 260 0 2 
chere is a Bud. They will ſhoot up from this | | The fiſt is the W015 echte and the two 
ſingle ade Shoot, 2 fair and fourth" | next come neareſt its Nature. The laſt differs 
ing Frees 2 I | more, and as it is not generally Account d of 
air they have ſtood Wer Fes in His 65 the Service Kind, but called by a diſtinct 
cond Place, tliat is, when they are fix Years old | Name; I ſhall treat of in 4 Chapter by itſelf. 
from the” firſt: ſowing, they may be es The Flowers of the others are much alike; they 
into the Places where they are to remain. appear early in Spring, and the Fruit is very 
The Cheſnut is a very good Tree for 2 rough to the Taſte till thoroughly mellow. All 
nues, for Champs in Parks, and for many other | the Summer it makes a beautiful Appearance. 
Kinds of Plantations, where the Beauty of the] The beſt Soil for the Service Tree is a tough 
Leaf, and Value of the Fruit ate regarded. and firm Loam, with ſome rich Earth among it. 
They may be ſet at about twenty Foot Di- Such are very common toward the Foot of 
ſtalce, and will afford a ccnliderable Quantiry Hills, or on any gentle Aſcent, and theſe kre 
of Timber... 11 the beſt Situations alſo for this Tree. When the 
This is uſed by Joiners nd — Soil is too light, the Tree grows very Nowly ; 
At one Time 'was a Cuſtom to employ' it in] and when it is too dry, the Fruit is ripen'd 
the Way of large Timber for Beams in Houſes. | very poorly, neither do the Leaves ſtand their 
At preſent tis more uſed in ſmall Works, as Time. When the Service is judiciouſly planted, 
for Tables, Bedſteads, Chairs and Cheſts 5 in | it" grows qu ick, and anſwers very well to the 
which it makes a pretty Appearance. OY. 50 1  Huſbandroan but when the Plantation is made 
In ſome Places they make Wine Caſks of it it, | at random, none anſwers worſe. Few know its 
and it is ſaid to give leſs Tafte to the Wine Value, becauſe few have given it a fair Trial; 
chan many other Woods. nor is its Timber ſo much known, or ſo com- 
It has much the Appearance of Ok hen mon to be had, as it ought to be, for this very 
dry'd and cut gut; and'rhe ſmaller Purpoſts'6f | Reaſon, ' He” who will fall into the Merhod of 
Oak are anfwer' d by this in common. They | raiſing theſe Trees, will do a Service to. the 
make Laths of it as regularly as of the Oak, | | Publick, as well as to himſelf; for there needs 
and the Workmen purchaſe them at the ſattie but 'a beginning to incite others, and the 
Price. In 'xtioſe old Buildings where Chef- Conſequem ce would be a ready Market for the 
nut Timber has been uſed inſtead of Oak, Timber, 5 0 it would prevent the Importation 
many a Workman has been miſtkaken, 1 of a great deal of foreign fine Wood; which, 
paſſed it” over 25 Oak on his Examination. It however called by ſounding Names, js inferior 
will bear to lie continually in Water, and is | to that "of £ the, Service Tree, in Beauty, and in 
therefore uſed Mills and Sluices;"but'where it | Valde, © | 
Fat Tithes wet, arid at others dry, it comes to The Lice may be raiſed from Seed, but the 
nothing. ae better Way; is by Layers, which take, Root. very 
he Timber of the Etichuit is Sabre freely, and are naturally produced in great A- 
| Typing it in boiling Om; and if after this it ! bundance. Th Metho of railing Trees 775 
5 2 a7; 
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Way, has been Jaid down under the Article of 
the Elm, and need not be repeated. Thoſe 
who have a mind to raiſe them from Seed; muſt 
ſow them in ſhallow Trenches, in a Nurſery, 
and keep them clear from Weeds. At two 
Years old they muſt be planted out at a Yard 
Diſtance, and three or four Years after that, be 
ſet where they are to ſtand. Such as want only 
a few Trees, may conveniently enough raiſe 
them from Suckers,' which grow about the old 
Trees in great Abundance. Theſe are to be 
tranſplanted e in Spri gs and Oy take Root 
freely. 
Which ever Way the Sirbice Tree be rais d, 

it ſhould be carefully trim'd up for the firſt 
rk or ten Years, that it may not ſpread into 
Branches till a certain Height, when there will 
be a handſome Trunk for Timber. After this it 
is beſt left to itſelf. | 

It is a very proper Tree for Avenues, Chimps 
and Hedge Rows, and *tis great Pity that it 1s 
not more frequent. Its Beauty ſhould be an 
Inducement to the Gentleman, and its (quick 
Growth and valuable Wood to the roy 
man. 

The Grain of the Wood is very beautiful, 
and its Variegations often exceedingly pleaſing. 


It is excellent for the Cabinet-maker, the Tur- | 


ner, and the Carver, being ſoft, and yet ſuffi- 
ciently firm. The Stocks of Guns are ſome- 
times made with it, and Eſcrutores, Chairs and 
Tables. It alſo ſerves for many of the ſmall 


Works in Wood; and when properly oil'd-and | 


varniſh'd, imitates and ſupplies the Place of the 
foreign Woods in ſeveral of the ornamental Pieces 
of Furniture, and nice Inſtruments, £ 


HAF. XLI 
Of the Quick Beam. 


HE Quick Beam, or, as ſome call it, the 
Quicken Tree, or according to others, 
the wild Service, or the flowering Aſh, for it 
has all theſe Names, is properly a Kind of Ser- 
vice Tree, though, from its particular Form 
and Uſes, treated of here ſeparately. It is a 
beautiful but ſmall Tree, being one of the leaſt 
of thoſe that are accounted Timber Trees, or 
planted for that Purpoſe. 
The Bark is pale and ſmooth, the 1 are 
beautifully form'd, each being compoſed of 
many ſmaller, which are long, narrow, and 


* dented at the Edges. The Flowers ſtand | 


in great Bunches at the Ends of the Branches, 
and are whitiſh, large and handſome: and after 
theſe come beautiful Berries red like Coral. 
This elegant little Tree is Native of Enc- 
LAND, and is a great Beauty and Ornament to 
our Coppices and Hedge Rows, in thoſe Coun- 
ties where it is moſt. frequent. Its fair Appear- b 
ance has occaſion'd. its being taken alſo into 
Gardens, Where it makes a fine Fun in the 
Wilderneſs Quarters. ö 
© The beſt Soil for the Quick Beam is a Ight 
and dry Loam; and it grows beſt on a ſome- 
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what ring Situation, No Tree i is better ſuited . 
4 By ay I 5. | * 


* 


to 3 in Hedge = _—_ FA Soll is 
light and dry. It roots itſelf very firmly; and 
ſhoots vp in a moderate Time to its full Sta- 
ture; 1-1 l 

The - beſt Way of raiſing the Quick Beam is 
from Seed. The Berries are to be gather'd 
when full ripe, and ſown after they have been, 
ſpread. a Fortnight in a dry airy Garret, They 
ſhoot up very regularly and freely, and ſhould 
be removed from their firſt; Bed to ſome other 
Part of the Nurſery at two Tears Growth, and 
planted at two Foot Diſtance. Three or four 


Years after this, they are fit to be tranſplanted 


to the Places where they are to ſtand; and a 
ſmall Nurſery will thus, with little or no Trou- 
ble, raiſe ſuch a Quantity as will ſtock a large 


Piece of Ground; where being ſet in Hedges, 
or the Banks of Coppice Woods, and other 


ſuch Places, they will e grow to ſome 
Vale! -, 

Thoſe: who would only raiſe a fy Tho, may 
take up Suckers from about the old ones, for 


they riſe in Abundance, and grow freely. 


The Quick Beam ſhould have very little 
trimming or lopping; for, as it is not to be car- 
ried to a large Tree, tis beſt left to Nature, the 
Branches of themſelves growing with a n 
Irregularity. 


Few of our Trees are more hardy than the 


Quick Beam, or better bear the cold Winds: 


ſo that the Farmer who has a light Soil in ſuch 
an Expoſure, as few other Trees will bear, may 


plant this, which will be a Shelter to his Grounds, 
and after a few Years may be felled to Advan- 
tage, he taking Care to raiſe young Trees be- 
tween the old ones by way of Supply. | 

The beſt Time for felling it is in 8 


2 BER, for at that Time the Wood is in a Man- 


ner all Heart, and is more letting than ſuch as 
is cut at other Seaſons. 

The Timber of the Quick * is 9 
and not heavy. It is uſed in making all Sorts 
of Carriages, from the Wheel-batrow to the 
Coach. Where it is in Plenty, the Farmers 
make moſt of their Implements of it; and it 
anſwers their Purpoſe ſo well, that it would be 


worth their while to plant it much more gene- 


rally than they do for their own Service. | 
We have before ſet down the Methods of rai- 
ans the more valuable Kinds of Timber Trees, 
but it is fit the Huſbandman ſhould underſtand 
the Nature, and the Culture of all; that where 
one Kind will not do he may plant another, ſo 
that no Part of his Ground oy be Pichout 
its Uſe. | 5 
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AE Birch is a Tree of a een d 

1 quick Growth, and very pretty Appear- 
ance. It alſo anſwers many Putpoſes in the Af- 
fairs of Life, though not of the moſt important 
Kind; and produces the Owner a tolerable Pro- 


fit, though its Price come not near tliat of the ſe- 


veral large and more conſiderable Tirnber Trees. 
Its Bark is ſmooth and * its Leaves 
2 2 x are 
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are roundifh and of a fine green; the Twigs are 


reddiſh; and very lender and knotty: well 
known to School-boys. © The Flowers are ſmall, 
and hang in Catkins like thoſe of the Hazel. 
The Fruit grows on other Parts of the Tree, 
and is a little light Cone. There is no Choice 
of Kinds in the Birch, for we have but one: it 
is remarkable of this Tree that it naturally caſts 
its outer Bark every Year. 


The Birch Tree is a Native of our Chunty, 


ad it ſeems indifferent to all Kinds of Soils and 
Situations; it will live on ſandy Hills, and in 


the rotteneſt Bogs: and it will ſtand in Hedge 


Rows, though its beſt Situation is in Coppice 
Woods. No Soil is too barren for it: whether 
it be gravelly, ſtony, chalky, or whatſoever, 
the Birch thrives won it. But though it will 
do on any Ground, tis fit the Huſbandman be 


turn of Profit, he ſhould plant it in the damper 
Parts of ſome Coppice Woods, where it grows 
up quickly to'ſuch a Size as to be uſeful. 


The Birch Tree is beſt raiſed from Suckers. | 


Theſe are produced in great Plenty about the 


old Trees; and are to be taken up in Feprv- | 


ARY, and - planted where, they are to remain. 
They will take Root freely, and ſhoot quick: 
but in order to make them grow in the beſt 


Manner, the Planter ſhould, when they have 
ſtood two Years in their new Place, cut chem 


down four Inches from the Ground, and watch 
the new Shoots.” He is to reſerve the faireſt and 
ſtraiteſt of theſe z rubbing the reſt off: and in 
this Manner the Birch with a little Care at 
Times to prevent its fending out Side Shoots 
too low, will riſe to a tolerable Tree. But it is 
not worth while to keep it to any great Growth, 

for the Timber brings but a poor Price. 

The beſt Time for felling the Birch is the 
End of NoveMBER; for no Tree abounds ſo 
with Sap in the growing Months, and tis beſt 
to cut it when that is moſt down. 

The Timber is light, but has ſame Strength. 
It is uſed for making light Carts and Yokes, 
and many other Things in the Farmer's Way, 
for it works eaſily, and is tolerably laſting. 
Turners uſe the large Wood for Bowls, Diſhes 
and Trenchers : and the leſs uſeful Part makes 
excellent Charcoal, Brooms are made of the 
Twigs: a great deal of Birch is raiſed for this 
Purpoſe, and near large Pong; ied a very 
conſiderable: Profit. 

When the Birch is intended for this Ui; 1t 
is to be planted juſt as before directed, only 
when it has ſtood one Year it is to be cut down 
to the Ground, or within a few Inches of it; 
and all the Shoots are to be ſuffer'd to grow. 
Theſe ſoon become fit for Hop-poles, and o- 
ther ſuch Uſes, *and furniſh Abundance of Twigs 


for the Broom-man. 


Hoops are in ſome Places — of the Poles, 
and Bakers Pgnniers frequently of the Timber. 
Smallcoal is generally made of the Bruſh Wood 


— — 


— — 


of the Birch; though any other light Wood an- 


ſwers the ſame Purpoſe. The Antients wrote 


upon the Bark of the Birch inſtead of Paper. 


- Laſtly, We are to mention the Uſe that is 
made of the Sap of this Trer for Wine. It 


a The moſt freely of all our Enola Trees, 


— 


„ 8 


— 


o* 


and * is not only the moſt in Quantity, 
but the beſt of any for this Purpoſe. 


Maxen, the Juice which runs freely from the 
Wound is of a pleaſant Taſte, and being work'd 
up with Sugar, or with Honey, which is the 
better Way, makes that agreeable Liquor called 
Birch Wine, or Birch Mead: 

There are two Ways of getting the Sap! the 
one by boring a Hole in the Tree, and the o 
ther by cutting off the Ends of ſome of its 
Branches. When a Hole is bored in the Trunk, 
a Piece of Chip is to be ſet againſt it to guide 
the Sap into the Veſſel put to receive it; when 


the Ends of the Branches are cut off, they are 


to be let into Quart Bottles, a great Number of 
which may be hung upon one Trer, and will 


quickly receive their Quantity of the Sap. 
inform'd, that for quick Growth, and the beſt re- 


The Sap runs moſt freely in the middle of 
the Day, and in the warmeſt Weather. A 
South or Weſt Wind ſets it a going; and a 
North or Eaſt ſtops it, or makes it drip much 


more lowly. This, when made into Wine, is 
a pleaſant and wholeſome Drink, and has a con- 


ſiderable Effect in ſweetening the Blood ; and 
curing the . 


C HAP. XLIII. 
Of t the Horn Beam. 


\HE Horn Beam is a beautiful 190 regu- 


_ larly growing Tree. Its Bark is brown 
and tolerably ſmooth, and the Wood firm. The 
Leaves are ſhort and indented at the Edges, 


they are ſomewhat like thoſe of the Elm, but 
of a more beautiful Green. The Flowers are 


ſmall and inconſiderable. They hang in Cat- 
kins like thoſe of the Hazel; and the Fruit, 
which is dry and light, grows on a different 
Part of the Tre. 

There are four Kinds of this Tree raiſed in 
Nurſeries. 1. The common Horn Beam. 2. 
The Hop Horn Beam. 3. The flowering Horn 
Beam; and, 4. The Horn Beam with ſtriped 
Leayes : but the Huſbandman who would plant 
for Advantage, has nothing to do with * of 
theſe except the common Kind. 

The Horn Beam is an extreamly 1 7 Tr ree, 
it will grow in the worſt Soil and bleakeſt Situa- 
tion. For this Reaſon it is very proper to be 


planted on the Tops of cold Hills, and in 


Places ſo expoſed, that other Trees will not 
grow on them. It will thrive very well in 
Hedges, and in Woods; and is excellent for 
Clumps in the bleakeſt and worſt Parts of 
Parks, and it every where engages the Eye by 
its Beauty. 

The beſt Way of propagating the Horn Beam 
is by Layers, the Directions for which are laid 
down under the Article Elm. It may alſo be 
raiſed from Seeds, but this is a more tedious 
Method, and the other dogs as well. If the 


| Seeds are prefer'd, they muſt be gather'd in 
| SEPTEMBER, and ſown three Weeks or a Month 


after, laying them in the mean time in a dry 
airy Place. They will ſometimes come up in 
five or fix Months, ſometimes they will lie till 


The Time 
of tapping the Tree is in the Beginning of 


the 
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the Going Spring. They are to be thin'd | 


ſoon after they appear, and kept clear of Weeds, 
and at two Years old to be removed to another 
Part of the Nurſery, where they muſt be planted 
at a greater Diſtance, and three or four Years 
after they are to be finally removed, and ſet 
where they are to remain. But the Method by 
Layers is much more expeditious, and the Trees 
grow as beautiful that Way as the other. 

The Horn Beam is very fit to be raiſed for 
the Garden as well as Field; for ſcarce any 
Tree makes a more beautiful Hedge. When 
it is intended for this Uſe, the Side Shoots are 
to be left on, and it is be train'd up flat; but 

when planted for Timber, it ſhould be trim'd 
up that it may grow with a good Trunk. The 
Hop Horn Beam is better for the Garden than 
the common Kind, becauſe this does not drop 
its dead Leaves ſo readily, but they hang on in 
Winter, and are an ill Sight; but the common 
Kind is beſt othetwiſe. Its Uſe in Hedges is 
very great, becauſe it bears clipping, riſes to a 
great Height in a moderate Time, and will be 
thick and cloſe at the Bottom when it is twenty 
Foot high in the Hedge. It roots alſo very 
firmly, ſo that it ſtands the Force of Winds; 
and is a fine Shelter to the other Growths. 
Its Leaves, beſide their Beauty both in Shape 
and Colour, have this Advantage over moſt o- 
chers, that they appear earlier in Spring, and 
continue longer green in Autumn. One of the 
greateſt Beauties of the Gardens at Vs RSAILLES; 
is the Height, Beauty, and Regularity of the 


Horn Beam Hedges. 


- The Farmer will kind his Account. in it he: | 


2 7 
wy & 3. 


or on waſte Grounds ; ; and 8 he train it up 
for a Trunk, or cut it for Sbrowding. In ge- 
neral he mould carry it up for Timber in his 


better Soils, and ſhrowd it where the Ground i is 
very poor. In this Caſe the Branches ſhoot 
very quick, and afford good Fuel; and the 


Trunk cut down at a proper Time, uſeful Tim- 
In Coppice Woods it ſucceeds. very well, 


ber. 


+4 44 + 


T and bears. the dropping of the Trees left for 


Timber better than moſt others. | 


The ſmall Wood of the Horn Beam i is 84 


For Fuel, and makes an excellent Kind of Char- 
coal. 


and ſtrong; but harſh, and of an uneven Grain. 


It is employ'd for many Purpoſes where Strength 
is requir d, more than Beauty. N othing is bet- 


ter for Mill Coggs 1 the Heads of Beetles and 
Mallets are alſo made of it; and the Turners uſe, 
it ſometimes for the ſtronger and coarſer. Kinds 
of their Ware. The worſer Parts of the large 
Wood ſplit make excellent Waren. W 'S 
Heu ane d 
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HE. Smallneß of 
vent it from being a very valuable, as 


| well as a beautiful Tree; and 'tis a Wonder 
that more Notice is not taken of it 75 halo who | 
i — any u to . | 
; 1 os 


es Had 
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The Timber is of a pale Colour, firm 


of the Maple & 8 200 pre. 


The Tree we call the Sycamore, as already 
obſerv'd, is only a large Kind of Maple; and 
this which we call by the Name of Maple, re- 
ſembles it accordingly in Flowers and Seeds , 
and, in fome Degtee, even in the Leaves. The 
Bark of the Maple is browniſh and very rough: 

the Leaves are broad and deeply divided at the 
Ends. The Flowers are ſmall and inconſidera- 
ble, and the Fruit reſembles that of the Syca- 
more, being a Kind of Kʒeys, only ſmallet and 
fewer 1 in a Bunch. 

In the Nurſeries they raiſe BAR foreign 


| Kinds of Maple, as the Norway and Vigot- 


Nia. Sorts; but the ExcLisrx Planter has no 
Occaſion to regard any except the common 
Kind, which is frequent in Hedges, and is very 
worthy of his Care to make it more univerſal. 


The beſt Soil for the Maple is a good vege- 
cable Mould, or mellow Earth, with ſome Ad- 
mixture of Sand, fot it does not thrive either 
in too tough or too light Soils: but it will live 
in almoſt any. The Situation that moſt favours 
its Growth, is a little Elevation. In Hes 
Rows on the Sides of Hills in a good Moul 
we ſee the Maple very luxuriant. But tho? the 
Hedges are its common Situation, it will live 
very well in Coppices and Woods, and, with 
Care, may be brought to a much greater Valle 
than it vſually i . 
The Maple is beſt raiſed from Seed, for it 
grows freely, and bears tranſplanting. The Keys 
are to be gather d when perfectly ripe; and it is 
beſt to pick them from the largeſt and 15 
flouriſhing Trees. They? are to be ſpread, up upo 
the Floor of a dry. airy Room or eight or ten 
Days, and after that ſown. Any \ waſte Piece, of 
Ground does for a Nurſery, the poorer the bet- 
ter; and they are to be Log. pretty thick in 
Trenches, drawn acroſs the Ground at ſma] 
DANCES and lightly cover'd with the Mould.” 

They will ſhoot, up early the next Spring, 
and require very little Care afterwards. At a 
Year and half old they muſt be planted | out at 
two Foot Diſtance, and three Years after that is 
A good - Time to remove them to the Places 
where they are to ſtand. 

We have already named the moſt 3 
Soil and Situation for it; but the Planter needs 
not ſtint himſelf to that ſingly. Let him avoi N 


wet Places, and for the reſt he eannot do mu 


amiſs, Chalk, Sand or Gravel will feed the Ma- 
ple: only let him obſerve that in theſe Poorer 


- Soils, he muſt not expect it to grow to any Size. 


When he has a right Soil and Situation, let him 


train it up to a Tree. 


To this Purpoſe, when at is. removed. into the 
Place where it is to ſtand, let him take off all 
large Side Shoots, leaving only a Head and a 


few little Branches: to draw up and detain the 


Sap in the Trunk. Thus trimming it up fot a 
Tree, he will bring it to better Form than it is 
commonly ſuppoſed capable oh, k will greatly 
encreaſe its Value. 


He is never to Grow the Maple, or fayour 


its ſpreading, for the Proppings from it arg 
as | hurtful to all Things and particularly a clarimy 


Dew: that. gathers upon it. 
The Maple is but a flow growing Tree; but 


1 in makes Amends in tho ny; of the . 


he 
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| In Appearance this more reſembles the Scyca- | 


the her Pieces of which are of Ghfderibls Va- 
ſue. Its Keys make a pretty Appearance when 
ripe, and it would, for that Reaſon, have a Place | 
in Gardens, but that the foreign. Kinds have the 


Preference. 2 
The Wood of the Maple is of a cloſe and 


beautiful Grain: it cuts eaſily, and has a Firm- | 


nefs that holds it together in ſmall Works, whence 
it is greatly valued by the Turners and Carvers. | 
And when it happens to be vein'd, as is fre- 

uently the Caſe, it is uſed for fine Works by the | 
Cabinet nukens, and in inlaying, it js then call- 
ed the curl'd Maple, and Peacock-tail Maple. 

They make Gun Stocks, and ſometimes Knife 
Handles of it; and it is turned into Cups, 
Spoons, Tretchers, and Dilhes, all very beau- 
tiful. 

The Timber of the Pollard Maple is moſt 
apt to be curl'd and variegated; but it grows 
hollow very ſoon in this Form, and there is no 
depending upon its Soundneſs, except when *ti 
carried up to a ſtandard Tree. In Hedges it 1 
brittle, bur it will grow after breaking or cut- 
Ing, if but the ſmalleſt Piece remain with any 
Bark upon it. 

The Maple Wood has betetofore born a great 
Price, but the Uſe of foreign Woods has let 
down its Credit: the Romans held it next in va- 
lue to the Cedar. The knotty Parts of the Tree 
are moſt beadtifully vein'd; and what is yo 
by our Cabinet-makers Fux Maple, is n 
other than the irregular growing Parts of the 
Trunk of an old Maple, that happens to keep 


L by trimming ; though the uſual Intent of raiſing 
it being for the Fruit, it rg. 6 is rom to 


| ſpread into Branches. 
The Bark of the Cherry Tree 18 dae 6 


and ſhining, the Flowers are large and white, or 
rediſh, and the Fruit is round, or neatly of that 
Shape, with a Kernel included in a hard Stone. 
We have a great many Kinds of Cherry, but 
there are two principal, the black and che red; 
| and to one or other of theſe all the other Sorts 
are to be refer'd ; the black Cherry being ſmall 
and the red large. The Heart Cherry is of the 
red Kind, and the Variety of others nam'd from 
the Fancy of Gardiners and Nurſery- men do not 
deſerve the Notice of the Huſbandman, wWho 
means to plant the Cherry as a . as well 
as Fruit Tree. FF 

The'black Cherry naturally riſes to a tall and 
well-ſhaped Tree, and the red may be brought 
to it: and theſe may be rais d without any parti- 
cular Trouble, and will yield Profit enough to 
the Planter. The others require all the Arts of 
the Gardiner; and we ſhould carry the Farmer 
out of his Way to lead him to them. All thoſe 
fine Kinds are cultivated by budding or grafting 
them into the wild black or red Cherry Stock; 
and the Gardiners tell us this is becauſe thoſe are 
free Shooters; this is enough to ſhe the Huſ- 
bandman that it is his Intereſt to plant them: 
for the free ſhooting, and quick Growth of a 
Tree are to er ag vgs of the greateſt Conſe. 
quence. - | 

The beſt Soil fir th Chery i is 2 Deen this 


found: That Part of the Wood which vin 


near the Root of : an old Tree is alſo very beauti- 
ful: and ſometimes there ſtand out large Knots | 
from the Surface of the Trunk, which, when cut | 
through and well poliſhed, have a moſt elegant 
Variety of Veins and Marblings. fs 
The Norway Maple is ſo hardy that it may 
be cultivated here without Difficulty, and it will | 
be eaſier rais'd to a large Tree than our common | | 
Kind: but its Wood has not that Excellence. 


| 


more than the common Maple ; and it has an 
Advantage over it for Plantations near Houſes, 
that the Leaves remain more entire. The ſweet 
Juice that gathers about Sycamore Leaves en- 
tices Inſects, which eat them to Pieces, but the 
Leaves of the Non war Maple are . and 
therefore eſcape. | 
In ſome Parts of Nox rn Aündies, 457 n 
Sugar from the Juice of the Maple: and the 
ſame has been done here from the Juice of the 
Sycamore, which, as before ſaid, is only a large 


Maple: it has been ya and found to'yidd it 


TENT, wont: 
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T HE Cherry Tree, though culdvanll in 
general for irs Fruit, is not to be deſpis'd 
W Accbunt of its Timber; and miglit be worth 
Planting alone for that, were there no other Ad- 
vantage attending it. It is large and tolerably 

: * e 1106 when carried up to an Height 


Tree does not requite à rich Earth, but it will 
not bear the two Extreams of Clay or Sand. In 
the clayey Soils its Roots are ftarv'd, and in the 
ſandy they are burnt up, but on any other Ground 
it will grow very freely. Too much Dryneſs or 
too much Moiſture are equally Enemies to the 
Cherry Tree. But it will ſtand and grow to Tim- 
ber under many of theſe Difadrancages, thoogh. 
they affect the Fruit. 

The Cherry will grow in any Situation, brit it 
does not thrive well when too much expoted, a8 
on the Tops of bleak Hills. It is obſerved to 
ſhoot the quickeſt, and arrive at its Bigneſs fooneſt, 
in Soils where there is a good Degree of Moiſture ; 
but che Timber is moſt valuable where it has 


grown on a dryer Ground. 
The Cherry is to be propagated: by-ſowing ; 
and the beft and moſt advantageous Kind is the 


black. The Stones ſhould be faved' from ſome 
of the beſt Fruit of a large and tall 'Tree, and 

us d ſoon after they are gathered; they ſhould be 
ſown in a Piece of poor Ground, in Trenches, 
and covered two Inches and an half with the 
Mould. When they ſhoot, the young Trees are 
to be thinn'd, and kept clear from Weeds, and 
af a Year's Growth they ſhould be removed into 

a larger Bed, and planted at eighteen Inches 
Diftance, in Rows two Foot and an half aſunder. 


to remove into their proper Places, 


| They may be planted in Hedge Rows, Or- 


ſtances about five and thirty Foot; the beſt Way 
is in Rows, and theſe ſhould be forty Foot aſunder. 
| Ln gs may be A to e 

um*- 
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Thus they are to ſtand till they are large enough 


chards, Parks, or Warrens, and the proper Di- 


rr 


|  tolerably ſmooth; the Leaves are large, longiſh, . 
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bours. 


Timber, and at the ſame Time afford a conſtant | 


Profit from the Fruit. 

The Cherry Trees in many Parts of Encino: 
ſtand in the Hedges, and where the Property is 
ſecured by Cuſtom it is a very good Method; 
but in Places where idle People will make free 
with the Fruit, they will be broke to Pieces in 


the gathering it; and the Hedges us all 


about. 
It is better, in | theſe Places, to plant a poor 


Field with them by way of Orchard, and the 
Ground may be tilled between them, eſpecially 
while they are young, as much as if it were clear. 
The only neceſſary Caution in ſuch a Plantation 
is, that it be defended from weſterly Winds, for 
they are always hurtful to this Tree. The more 


the Trees are carried up for Timber, the longer 


the Ground may be tilled between them ; for 
when they are ſuffer'd to ſpread at a ſmall Height, 
as is uſually done when they are planted only: for 
Fruit, they ſoon ſhadow the whole Ground, and 
injure the Growth of any thing ſown upon it id 
their Drippings. 7 

There is this farther Reaſon for carrying the 
Cherry Tree up for Timber at preſent, that the 
Fruit bears ſo ſmall a Price it ſcarce pays the 
Charges of gathering in a bad Year; and affords 
very little Profit even in the moſt favourable. 

Both the black and the red Cherry, properly 
train'd up for Timber, by cutting off the young 
Branches that would ſpread too much, and car- 
rying the Tree to a Top, will grow large, re- 
gular, and beautiful. They make a very good 
Appearance in Avenues, and other regular Plan- 
tations, when rais'd for that Purpoſe ; for though 


the Cherry in Orchards is a very ill looking Tree, 


this is not ſo much in its own Nature, as the 
Manner of cultivating it. A well grown Cherry 
when in Bloſſom, makes an elegant Appearance, 
as alſo when in Fruit, where theſe are ſuffer d to 
hang undiſturbed. 

One thing is very eſſential in the preparing the 
Cherry Tree for Timber. When it is tranſplant- 
ed from the Nurſery, the uſual Way is to cut 
off the large down- right Roots: this is right 
when it is rais'd for the Fruit, becauſe it prevents 


the Trees riſing in Height, and makes it ſpread 


into Branches: but juſt the contrary of this is 
the Deſign when the Cherry Tree is rais'd for 


Timber; and therefore the long Root is, in this 


Caſe, to be left entire at the 3 and the 
top Shoot never ſhorten'd or injurꝰ d. oy 
Thoſe who want only a few Trees may raiſe 


them from Suckers, which grow-in Plenty: about 
the Roots of the old ones, but it is a much 


better Way to ſow the _—_ 2 Ye Troe's are 
always the fairer. 

We are accuſtomed. to. 6 .certain \ Kinds. * 
Cherries cultivated in certain Places, and ſome 


have ſuppoſed they thrive particularly there; but 


there is nothing more in this, than that Ouem 
has become the Law of the Huſbandman ; and 
he plants the Kind he ſees planted by his Neigh- 
Red Cherries are cultivated in KRx in 
ſuch Plenty, that they have obtained a Name 
from the Place; and in the ſame Manner black 


Cherries ſeem peculiar, in a Manner, to Har- 


FORDSHIRE. But I have ſeen as good black 


| Cherries in Kxur as in n and have 
Numb. XVI. | 


2 


— 


eaten KENTISH Cherries in HR TronbsRIRER as 
good, and from as fair and flouriſhing Trees, as 
any in the Country from which they are named. 

The red Cherry requires a ſomewhat richer 
Soil than the black; and the Huſbandman who 
intends to raiſe theſe Trees ſhould guide himſelf 
accordingly ; not planting black becauſe in one 
County, or red 'becauſe he happens to live in 
another but the red if his Soil be better, the 
black if it be worſe. * 

The Seaſon for felling the Cherry Tree is about 
the Middle of Novemstr; and it is proper to 
obſerve this punctually, becauſe a great deal of 
the Value of the Timber depends upon its being 


cut at a proper Time. 


The Woods of the red and black Cherry are 
very much alike, but that of the black is fineſt, 
and the Tree is more free to grow ſtrait, tall, and 
upright, This Timber is not only valuable for 
its Beauty but its Strength. It will grow to ſuch 
an Height and Thickneſs in the Trunk, that it 
will afford good Beams for building; and Expe- 
rience has ſhewn that they are equal to any Tim- 
ber, except the Oak, in their Strength and laſt- 
ing. And it is fit for the Cabinet-maker as well 
as the Carpenter. 


Of all the Europe an Woods there is none that 


ſo much reſembles Mahogany, as the Timber 
from the Trunk of a good.ſound black Cherry 
Tree. We are ſenſible that at this Time theſe 
Trees are rarely rais'd for this Purpoſe; and that 
what is called Cherry Tree Wood is cut from the 
red or black Cherry indifferently, and juſt as it 


happens a Tree has been cut down; but even 


under theſe Diſadvantages Chairs and Tables are 
made of it, which have an Appearance of that 


Wood. It is certain the Reſemblance might 1 


dilought much nearer by proper Care. 


| Mahogany itſelf is not of that beautiful Co- 
ler when firſt cut. Time gives it the greateſt 
Beauty, and when it is freſh wrought into Ca- 
binet- work, they rub it with ſeveral Things to 
ſtain it. They uſe particularly for this Purpoſe, 


a red Earth, that is dug in the Iſle of Wionr: 
from the Colour it gets by this, and well oiling, | 


it by Degrees becomes of that beautiful Hue we 
ſo much admire. Now let a Piece of Timber 
from the ſound Trunk of a black Cherry Tree be 
wrought in the ſame Manner, be rub'd with the 
ſame red Earth, and oil'd as the Mahogany is, 
and I am of Opinion, if not equal, it would = 
found very nearly equal in Beauty. OT 
Now is it not worth the Planter's while 4s 
raiſe a Tree which will be next to the Oak in 


Strength, and next to the Mahogany in Beauty? 


I che Size of the Timber ſhould be objected, 
it muſt be by thoſe who have not much obſerved 


the Tree: I have ſeen black Cherry Trees in the 


Hedges in ſome Parts of HzxTrOnDbsURE, of a 
fine Thickneſs and Heig ht in the Trunk; and 
when it ſhall become an Article of Huſbandry 
to raiſe it for the Timber, doubtleſs we ſhall 


ſee it much larger and finer. There is nothing in 


Nature to prevent itz moſt of the Form of Trees 


is ng od the: deen of them when 


young,” 4 en 

The Cherry ti will grow among other Foreſt 
Trees i in Woods, as well as any Kind, and thoug 
it bear little Fruit this Way, it will riſe ſtralt, and 
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with a tall Trunk; nor is any Tree fitter to be 
mixed among Coppice Woods, for it grows very | 
freely, and when thus carried up in Height does 


utttle Hurt by its Shade. The Boughs are gaod 


for Fuel, and it will anſwer many of the other 


Purpoſes of Coppice. | 
In fine, the Reaſon why the Cherry Tree has 


not been ſo much regarded as it ought as a 
Timber Tree is, that it is underſtood th. be of | 


the Fruit Tree Kind : but hereafter, I hope, we 
ſhall ſee it rais'd on the other Account, in n 
it is more valuable. 


A. M. | 
Of the Pear Tree. 


FTER the Cherry it may be proper to 
mention another which is ſo generally look- 
ed upon as a Fruit, that it is rarely confidered as 
a Timber Tree, although its Wood is, in many 
Inſtances, ſuperior to any other in the World. 
This is the Pear Tree, which I hope to remove 
from the Orchard to the Hedge, and to ſhew 
the Huſbandman that he has as much Reaſon to 
value what is called the worſt Kind, as the Gardi- 
ner has to prize the beſt. 8 
The Pear Tree, when properly managed, is a 
large, tall, and well growing Tree. The Bark 
is rough, the Leaves are roundiſh, and the Flowers 
reſemble Apple Bloſſoms, but they are whiter. 
The Fruit is ſufficiently known. It is naturally 
ſmall, longiſh, and larger at the End fartheſt 
from the Stalk. Art has brought in a Multitude 
of Varieties of Taſtes, Colours, and Names of 
Pears, but the Huſbandman has nothing to 
do with any of theſe. He is to conſider the 
Tree for its Timber, and the only Kind that 
ſhould be planted for that Purpoſe is the com- 


mon Choak Pear, called in ſome Places the wild 


Pear: this is the Kind from which all the reſt 
have been produced by Culture; and is that 
of which, when leaſt improved, Perry is made. 
This grows freely in Hedges, ped * eaſily be 


train'd up for Timber. 


The Pear Tree will grow i in any Soil, * 
nr is ſcarce any in which it will not thrive. 
It bears a moderate Degree of Moiſture, without 
any Injury, and only grows the quicker for it; 
but too much will deſtroy it, and hurt the Tim- 
ber before any viſible Sign of n n an 
the Leaves or Branches. 

It will grow as well on flat Ground-as the Sides 


- Hills, but does beft where thert is a Depth 


of Soil. The Pear Tree is beſt rais'd from Seeds. 

And for this Purpoſe the Huſbandman is to mark 
2 fair and upright Tree, and gather the Fruit 
juſt when full ripe. A poor Piece of Ground is 
to be choſen: for a Nurſery, and the Trees are to 
be rais d and train d up, as directed for the Cherry. 

Only taking great Care on the laſt —_—_ not 
to injure the main Root. 


2 7 


The Pear Tree thus rais'd will grow to a con- 
ſiderable Height, with a ſtrait and ſingle Trunk, 
before it begins to bear any Fruit; but hen it 
has once hegan, the Produce will be yearly very 

great; and the Fruit, though but poor in Taſte; 
wy W nnn made into ä 


f 
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is very cafily done; as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter, 


for the Vintners and Wine Coopers are en 
ready to take ie off in an) Quantity. 

It is ſtrange that this ſingle Circumſtance has 
not led People more into the propagating this, 
Free; for the Quantity ſent up to Lone was 
never yet enough for the Demand. 

While theſe Trees are thus enriching qhoir 
| Owner yearly by their Fruit, they will be all the 
Time growing up to Timber. A proper Supply 
of young ones ſhould be planted againſt the 
Time of felling, that they may yield Fruit for, 
| Perry when the others are gone. If theſe Trees 
are planted in Hedge Rows, forty Foot is a good 
Diſtance; and four or five Years before the old 
ones are to be fell'd, there ſhould be brought a 
Supply of Trees of about ſix Years Growth 


I from the Nurſery, and planted at every forty 


Foot, as the others, one between each Couple 
of the old ones. 

The old Trees, when fell'd, mould be ſtub'd 
up, and from this Time the young ones will flou- 
riſh and bear ſurprizingly. 

The Timber of the Pear Tree is of a delicate 
fine Grain. It cuts eaſily, and takes a beautiful 
Poliſh. It is equal to any for the fineſt Works 
of the Turner; and the Carvers are with Reaſon 
very fond of it. It is alſo in ſome Places, wrought 
into Tables, Chairs, and other Furniture. In 
the Beauty of its Colour, Cloſeneſs and Evenneſs 
of Grain, and yielding to all Inſtruments in work- 
ing, it is ſuperior. to any Wood whatſoever. 
There is at preſent a very certain Market for it; 
but if the Supply were greater the Demand for it 
would riſe, in Proportion, for it would then take 
the Place of many other the fine Woods. 
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Of the Hazel. 


E now come to the Conſideration of 2 
* Tree of ſmall Stature, but being a Fruit 
Tree it properly follows the others of that Kind, 
and notwithſtanding its Small neſs it has ſufficient 
Value to make it worth the careful Huſband- 
man's while to look upon it rich n to 
Won io ei oo 
The Hazel is a low Shrub with broad indented 
i and a brown tolerably ſmooth Bark. 
The Flowers are in a Kind of Catkins. The 
Fruit is well known, it grows in a different Part 
of the Tree from the Flowers, and — in 
Cluſters of three or four fgcther, +0401 
The Filberd is the Hazel improved and en- 
larged by Culture; and beſide this we meet with 
two or three other Kinds among the Nurſerymen. 
There is firſt, the little white Nut Hazel; ſecond- 


ly, the great or Cob · Nut Hazel; thirdly, the red 


Filberd ; fourthly, the white Filberd; and laſtly, 
the great Sraisn Nut, which is angulated on 
the Surface. Theſe have been only rais'd from 
the common Hazel, and are not worth the Huf- 
bandman's Regard, he is to ſtick to the natural 
wild Shrub, mn theſe to the Wan pu and 
Gardiners. 4 a 0 17249 
The Hagel i is & e had Shrubs it wall 
grow on the pooreſt Soils, and ſtand in all Ex- 
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N This i is a great Article 7 its Value, 
for it will ſucceed where many other Trees 


would altogether fail, It will grow in the tough 


eſt or the looſeſt Soils; in Clay, and in Sand 
and flouriſhes very well in ſtony Grounds. But 
the Soil and Situation that ſuit moſt perfectly 
with it, are a freſh light Earth, on the Side of a 
Hill, eſpecially if not too ſhallow. 


Many propagate the Hazel from Suckers, 


which they are tempted to do by the great A- 
bundance of them that it produces; and by the 
Freedom with which they take Root: but the 
beſt Method is from Seed, and this is ſo eaſy, 
that tis not worth while to take any other. 
To this Purpoſe let the Huſbandman gather a 
good Quantity of Nuts when they are thorough- 
by ripe, from the moſt flouriſhing Trees. Let a 
Bed of Sand be ſpread upon the Floor of ſome 


cool Room, and theſe Nuts laid on it, covering 


them with a little more dry Sand; and thus 
they are to lie the whole Winter. In FzBrvu- 
Ay they are to be ſown in Trenches, in a poor 
Ground, and tranſplanted when they are of two 
Years Growth. They are to ſtand a Couple of 
Years in their new Place, and then to be re- 

moved to the Hedge Rows, or den hee where 
they are to remain. 

When a Coppice is raiſed from Seed, the Nuts 
may be ſown among the reſt, but it may be 


thicken'd afterwards by tranſplanting more of Ip 


them into it. 

The Nurſerymen and Gardiners propagate 

their Filberds by Layers; but though this may 
be the beſt Way, when they are raiſed for the 
Sake of the Fruit; the ſowing them is beſt for 
other Purpoſes. 
After they are removed to the Places where 
they are to ſtand, they muſt be cut down within 
| five Inches of the Ground: if they are pretty 
large when they are removed, this may be done 
the firſt Year ; but if ſmaller, it is better let 
alone till the ſecond. 

When they are . in C oppices, they are 
fit to fell with the reſt of the Growth, at twelve 


or thirteen Years old; and, after the. firſt cut- 


ting, they may ſtand ſeven or eight Vears. 

No Shrub anſwers better for the thickening 
of a Coppice, by laying down a. Branch, than 
the Hazel. One long Pole chop'd half through 
near the Ground, and cover'd for its whole 
Length five or ſix Inches deep with Earth, 


faſtening it down with 2 Fetz, vil yield a Row 


of fine Shoots. 

The Hazel, when, cut at ten or ee Years 
Growth, yields a very good Price. It is eſteem- 
ed by the Hoop- makers, and on many other 
Occaſions; and, in ſome Parts of Exel Anp, 
is raiſed ſingly in very large Plantations for this 
Service. Its Fruit are a very great Diſadvan- 
tage, for they occaſion its being broke and torn 
to pieces by Boys, before i it is in a Condition to 
cut; and this is a great Reaſon againſt planting 
the Hazel in Hedge Rows, where elſe it would 


thrive very well and grow to uſe, · Not that it is 
by any Means a good Shrub. for the ſerviceable || 


Parts. of a Hedge, for it does not grow cloſe, | 
nor does it, bear plaiſhing: it alſo wants Thorns| 
for r the $a gy of Keeping off aue 00 
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Buckthorn. 
one is ſurprized the Huſpandman ſhould not 


if: 


the Hoop- makers, or among IO Wood. 
Beſide the Hoop-maker „it is uſed by the 


Thatcher, for the making of Hurdles, and on 
many other ſuch Occaſions: Its fine taper Shoots 
are uſed for fiſhing Rods, and the worlt of it is 
very good for faggoting. 

The ſmall Branches of the Hazel burn to a fine 
light Kind of Charcoal, and are, in ſome Places, 
uſed for the making Gun Powder. The Chips 
of Hazel Wood are alſo uſed by the Wine 
Coopers, and are a very harmleſs Ingredient 
for the fining of Wines. 
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C HAP. XLVIII. 
Of the Bucht horn. 5 


ROM the Hazel we ſhall advance to ano- 
ther Shrub, whoſe Fruit is of Value; the 
It is indeed of ſo much Value, that 


think it worth his while to give the Shrub a 
Place in his Hedges; for it will, in a tolerable 
Soil, grow as freely there as any other Kind ; 
and anſwer the Purpoſe of fencing better chan 
many that are conſtantly planted there merely 
from Cuſtom, and without any particular Rea- 
ſon, or any tolerable Uſe. 
The Buckthorn is a Shrub of ten or twelve 
Foot high, the Bark is brown and ſmooth, the 
Leaves are oblong, and the F lowers are ſmall. 
The Fruit is a Berry, roundiſh, black when 
ripe, and juicy, containing four hard Seeds, 
which are rounded on one Side, and flatted on 
the other. 

This Deferiptiog' 0 of the Berry admits of ng 
Miſtake in the Shrub, for if any one ſhould 
at random think to raiſe it from Berries bought 


at the Markets, he might be ſtrangely diſap- 


pointed; as the People who gather it frequent- 
ly, though very diſnoneſtly, bring the Berries 
of the black Alder, and ſome other Shrubs a a- 
mong them: the Berries of the black Alder 
moſt reſemble them, but there are only two 
Seeds in each of theſe. 

The Buckthorn Shrub loves a light and rich 
Soil. We ſee it in Hedges on other Kinds of 
Ground, but it does not flouriſh- when it has n 
free Room to ſpread its Roots, and Plenty of 
Nouriſhment. For Situation, 2 Flat toward the 
Bottom of a Hill. is the beſt; but there is no 


need: to be very! ſtrict in theſe Thin 82 15 1 5 ; 


be planted among the Quick of a ge any 


where; only if there be Choice of 5 and 


tuations, it will bear its F ruit more plentifully 


and conftantly, and it will ripen it better on theſe 
| zan named than on others. 


Buckthorn is to be propa ated by loving. 
And for this Purpoſe the Berries ſhould be ga- 
ther'd from Aa thriving Tree late in 8 hs 
when they are thorough ripe ; and ſown ir 
diately in ſhallow Trenches, in a Bed 5 A 
loamy and light Soil, 


When the” young Trees firlt appear , they | 


| ſhould be water'd 2 little, if the Seaſon be ay, 


and kept clear of Weeds; after this they ſhauld 


be treated oy, in the Manner of the Os or 4 
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Place; and planted with the Quick on the Bank 


in making of the Hedge ; where they will grow 
up with the reſt. One Plant of Buckthorn may 
be ſet at every fifteenth of Quick, and the 
Hedge will not be at all the worſe for it. 

The Stem of the Buckthorn will grow to the 
common Bigneſs of the Hedge Wood, and 
when cut in the plaiſhing and new making the 
Hedge, will anſwer the uſual Purpoſes, and in 
the mean time every Year there will be a great 
Quantity of the Berries which fell at a very 
conſiderable Price. The Apothecaries buy them 
to make a purging Syrup, which has its Name 


from the Shrub. = | 


HE Alder has been occaſionally mention- 
ed in the preceeding Book, as uſeful for 
defending a mellow Shore from being under- 
min'd by the Stream of a River: but we are 
here to enquire more at large into its Nature, 
and after that, ſhall ſpeak of ſeveral other of 


© thoſe Trees that grow in wet Places. 


I have mention'd in the laſt Chapter, a Shrub 
called the black Alder, whoſe Berries are often 
mix'd among thoſe of Buckthorn at the Mar- 
kets : but that is a little Shrub no way allied to 
the right Alder, except in the Shape of the 
Leaf, from whence careleſs People, not regard- 


ing the more eſſential Characters of eicher, cal- 


led it by the ſame Name. 

The Alder properly ſo called, is as common- 
ly rais'd a very large Shrub, conſiſting of a 
great Number of tall and thick Shoots riſing 
from one common Stump but it may be rais'd 
ſingly, and in Form of a Tree; and will ac- 
quire a very conſiderable Bigneſs. The Bark is 
ſmooth, and of a dark purpliſh brown Colour; 
the Leaves are large and roundiſn, and uſually 
feel clammy : the Flower is in a Catkin in the 
Manner of the Hazel; and the Fruit is a ſinall 
light Cone produced on a different Part of the 
Tree, and ſeldom much regarded. 

The proper Soil for the Alder is a rich black 
Mould; and its proper Situation is in a Flat, 
near the Edge of ſome little River: it thrives 
particularly in half boggy Places, where the 
Water every now and then floats the Ground, 
and lies ſome time upon it. The little Rivers of 
ByCKINGHAMSHIRE and HERTFORDSHIRE, that 
run through rich Meadows, have a large Quan- 
tity of fine Alders upon their Banks; and where- 
ever they overflow frequently, | the ſame Trees 


riſe from the Spreadings of the Roots of the 


adjoining | ones in great Abundance. | 

The great Benefit of this Tree to the Farmer 
is, that 1 It will live and thrive in ſuch Places as 
will not agree with any other Kinds; and if 


ſuch Grounds were univerſally planted with 


it, it would be. of great Benefit to the Owners, 


| as there is a conſtant Demand .1 for the Timber, 


igh at a {mall Price. 
The Propagation of the Alder is extreamly 
calf, for the FROG; it in the, uſual Manger in 


3 


Truncheons of a Yard long, and ſet theſe in 


Trees, ſo far as their Nature will bear, and ano- 


— 
Clumps of Poles ; but a little n more Care is re- 
quir'd in propagating it for a Tree, and *tis is very 
well worth while to take it. | 

The Alder will riſe from ſowing the little 
Cone or Fruit, but this is a tedious Way. The 
common Method is to cut the Poles into 
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the Ground in a rich wet Earth. They will 
grow as readily as the Willow or Elder; and 
thus naturally ſend up a great many Shoots, 
which is the common Intention in the planting 
them. 

The Truncheons are to be planted in the Be- 
ginning of Aprit. Some cut them immediate- 
ly for that Purpoſe; others cut them in Oœro- 
BER, and tying them in Bundles, leave them 
with the larger End in Water all Winter, and 
then plant them in Spring. This they do to 
make ſure of their growing, but it is an unne- 
ceſſary Trouble: they generally ſtrike Root very 
freely; and if there be any Doubt, *tis but 
planting ſome ſpare ones, and thoſe which do 
not take may be pulled up. 


Another Method is to plant a Piece of the 
Root of an Alder deep in the Mud croſswiſe, 
that a Tree may riſe from it, and this deep lay- 
ing in of the Root ſecures it from Injury by 
Winds. Others bury a long Pole of Alder, 
cutting off both Ends, and it will ſhoot up 
many Branches, which are to be cut off near 
the Ground, and then left to ſhoot afreſh in 
Numbers from each Place where they were 
cut. + 

But though all theſe Methods are not only 
recommended, and frequently uſed with Suc- 
ceſs, I ſhall adviſe a Huſbandman to a Courſe 
quite different from them all; which is, to raiſe 
the Alder from Layers, in the Manner as de- 
{ſcribed under the Article Elm: for no Tree 
whatſoever takes in this Method more freely. 
The Shoots taking Root immediately, and bear- 
ing tranſplanting excellently. 


The Nurſery for this Purpoſe muſt be in 1 
wet Place by a River Side, where a few Stools 
of Alder will afford a continual Supply. At a 
Year after the laying, the Shoots are to be taken 
off and tranſplanted. To this Purpoſe let there 
be a Number of Holes dug at ſeven Foot Di- 
ſtance every Way to receive them. Theſe Holes 
muſt be two Foot deep : the young Trees muſt 
be taken up carefully, and planted at leaſt a 
Foot and half deep upon ſome looſe Mould in 
the Bottom of the Hole, and the Earth well put 
in about them. Every Shoot will thus grow, 
and no Method is ſo certain or ſo advants- 
geous. : 

One Year after they are | hn let the Owner 
go ovgr them, and take Notice which are the 
fineſt, ſtrongeſt and ſtraiteſt Shoots ; theſe are to 
remain as they ſtand, but the weaker he is to 
cut down within about ſix Inches of the Ground. 
The Number to be left for Trees ſhould be nearly 
half, and the others will ſhoot up from the cutting 
in long and ſtrait Poles in the uſual Way. Thus 
he will have a Parcel of Alders riſing up to 
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ther Parcel of the uſual Kind, which are to be fel- 
led as common Alders, while the others remain 
like the Timber Trees in a Coppice, increaſing 
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in Bigneſs and Value, and ſtanding throughout 
' ſeveral Cuttings of the ſmaller. | 

Alders growing in the common Way, are to 
be cut once in four Years. For they are a very 
quick growing Treez the Wood being light, 
and there being Plenty of Moiſture for it, which 
is the great Support of all Growths. . 

The Bark of the Alder was at one Time in 
Uſe among the Dyers for black, but at preſent 
it is little regarded. While it was uſed to this 
Purpoſe, the Time of felling the Alder was in 
Spring, becauſe the Bark then came off eaſy. 
At preſent *tis felled in NoveMBER and DE- 
cEMBER, and the Wood is found of a greater 
Firmneſs than it uſed to be when cut in the Sap 
Seaſon. 

It is, however, proper to bark the larger and 
better Pieces of the Alder whereſoever they are 
cut, tho' the Bark be not uſed for any Thing; 
for there are apt to breed Worms under the 
Bark which deſtroy the Timber, but it is ſel- 
dom hurt by them when the Bark is off. 

No Tree grows quicker than the Alder, nor 
does any of the ſoft Wood Kinds make a better 
Return in Profit; *tis therefore a Wonder it 
ſhould be any where neglected where there is 
Ground that is fit for it. The Farmer always 
finds Purchaſers at a better Price for his old 
over-grown Alders, as they are called : there- 

fore why will he not raiſe a Quantity of good 
Trees to ſuch a Size. 

The Uſes of the Alder are many. The ſmaller 
Poles make Hurdles and Gates as well as any 
Wood whatſoever; and of the larger Pieces, 
Chairs, Country Utenſils of many Kinds, and 
Clogs 'and Shoe Heels are made, and a great 
Number of other Things that require a light 
and yet firm Wood. 

It bears to lie wet as well as any Wood what- 
ſoever, but then it muſt be always in Water, 
for if it be ſometimes dry and at other Times 
wet, it periſhes quickly. We read in the old 
Latin Authors, that the Alder was made the, 
Foundation of Bridges, and other Buildings in 
boggy Grounds : and it ſtands upon n that 
there is a great deal of Alder uſed under our 
old Bridge at Lonpon, and under the Rialto 
at VENICE. 

There are thoſe who ſay Alder hardens by 
Degrees under Water, till it becomes a Kind of 
Stone, but this is falſe. It is ſufficient that it 
will laſt a vaſt While on theſe Occaſions; and it 
is plain from hence, that if a Supply of * large 
Alder could be had for ſuch Works as are to 
remain under Water, there would be a ſufficient 
Demand for it: and this inay be done on the 
Methods here laid dow. 8 978 B 3359 c. 
The Alder ſerves excellently for” Piles k all 
Kinds, driven under Water; and Faggots of 

this Wood are excellent for: laying: in Trefches, 


filling up. The; Poles, ell well to the. Floß! 


— 


Planters, ang; che ſmall yo at gr An KNC 

cellent Charcoal for Gun Powder: 1-13 0 
The great Conſumption of 58 lacge Fand 

ſound Timber would be among the Turners! It 

is a very firm and light Wood, ſor that the 

Bowls, Diſhes; und the like made from it, 

| ae 41 preferable in ** Reſpect to thoſe of 
I 


Beech, and ſ moother and ter than thoſe 
of Elm, which are always harſh and ragged. 

There is a Toughneſs in ſound Alder that 
will make it bear turning very thin; and it ts 
worth the Conſideration of the Carver; anſwer- 
ing freely to his Chiſſel, and yet holding _ 
ther in very fine and ſmall Work. 

A Plantation of Alder, beſide the Eaſe with 
which it is made; and its Readineſs to flouriſh 
where other Trees will not grow, has this Ad- 
vantage, that the Leaves and young Shoots are 
ſo ill taſted, no Creature will. crop them. So 
that it needs no Trouble or Expence in fen- 
eing. 

I have named all theſe Advantages of the 

Alder, that more may be tempted to plant it 

than do at preſent. I have ſeen many a large 

Piece of Ground left waſte, on which Alders 
would thrive perfectly well; and which would 

by ſuch planting bring a vaſt Profit to the 

Owner. 


HORROR 


CHAP. L. 
Of tbe Willns. 


MM Willow is another of the watery Trees, 
which, although frequent enough in ſome 
Places, is not nearly ſo much cultivated as it 
might be; and which, under a better Manage- 
ment than is generally beſtow'd upon it at pre- 
Tent, would yield very great Advantages to the 
Owner. 

The Willow, when the right Kind is choſen; 
and right Management is given it, grows to a 
conſiderably large and tall Tree. The Bark is 
pale colour d, rough and cracked; the Wood 


light and whitiſh: the Leaves are long and nar- 


row. The Flowers are ſmall, thready, and 
form'd into a Kind of Spike: the Fruit grows 
on other Trees of the ſame Kind, and contains a 
downy Seed. | 

There are ſeveral Kinds of Willow; but "iy 
of them are worth the Huſbandman's Notice, 


or Conſideration : the Ozier and the Sallow are 
properly of the Willow Kind, but theſe differing - 
from the common Willow in many Reſpects, 


ſhall be treated of in ſeparate Chapters hereafter. / 


Among the other Kinds the common tall: Wil- 
low, or white Willow, which freely and natu- 


rally riſes into a Tree, and which the Farmers 
in ſome Places diſtinguiſh by. the Name of the 


withy, is the principal in Value. Next to this 


is the large leav'd green Willow, which is gene- 


rally kept a Pollard. And the others being all 


inferior to theſe two in Growth and Tp of 


the Wood, are to be neglected. : 3663 of TH 


The proper and natural Soil of the- Willow: is 


a damp rich Earth; n ar Water er 
cut through boggy Grounds to prevent -"their/ G . 8 e oth 


rounds, is its. favourite Situation. Of the 


low, which naturally grows into a Tree, will da 


with leaſt Moiſture : the other, or green leay'd 


Kind, "which i is. beſt kept for ſhrowdi lows 
the werteſt Places. Leet the Farmer —— this ian 


his Remembrance. always; for on theſe careful 


Diſtinctions, and. the e — ſoiting of the Soil 
vey the Kind of Tree, 5 9 5 in a very great 
B b b O Degree, 


two Kinds juſt mention d, .the white lea d. Wil- 5 
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the n af 6 one Perſon over ano- 
ther in his Plantations. = 
The Willow, of which ever Kind it is, 1s a 


Tree very. eaſily propagated ; for it will take | 


Root in any Form, and under any Manner of 
planting whatſoever ;. and will thrive wherever 
there is Water. The white Willow will do even 
where there is but a moderate Quantity of Moi- 
ſture. It will thrive in clayey and loamy Soils, 


and will often riſe to a conſiderable Stature in 


far from any Water. 


Hedges, and on waſte Grounds, that are very 


The common Way of propagating the Wil- 
low of either Kind is by cutting Poles of ten 
Foot long : theſe are to be ſtruck off one Way 
at the Bottom, and thruſt two Foot and a half 
deep. into. the Ground in moiſt Places. This is 
ſo eaſy and expeditious a Method, that few will 
ever be led to think of practiſing any other: 
and indeed none is better for the green Willow, 
which is intended for a Pollard, becauſe a little 
Advance in Height gives it the proper Length 
-of Trunk, and the Shrowds naturally grow from 
the Top. But for raiſing Trees of the white 


Willow, or Withy, I altogether prefer the Me- 


thod by Layers. Theſe are procured with the 
oreateſt Eaſe, in the Manner directed under the 
Article Elm, only chuſing a wet Piece of Ground 


* for the Stools; and being afterwards planted in 


were the Wet gets 


deep Holes, as directed for the Alder, they take 


firm Root, and grow up with a ſurprizing 
Quickneſs. When theſe Trees ſtand on a mo- 
derately dry Soil, they quickly riſe to a ſound: 
and good Timber, conſiſting of a large Blea, 


and a rediſh Heart, which is firm and beautiful, 
and bears a tolerable Price. 


The beſt Time of planting the Willow is to- | 
ward the End of Fzzrxuary : and if the com- 
mon Method by Poles or Truncheons be uſed, 
it will be proper to let them ſtand with the End 
in Water, that is to be thruſt into the Ground 
four or five Days before they are planted. The 
Diſtance ſhould be about fifteen Foot, and Care 
ſhould be taken not to rub up the Bark in 


thruſting the Stake into the Ground. The Care- 


leſrneſs of the Planter in this Reſpect, has often | 
prevented- the Willows taking good Root, and 


this. has been laid to the Charge of the Soil. 


The common green Willow in the Pollard 
Form, is of ſa quick Growth in the Branches, |: 


that it may be cut once in four Years. The | 


Seaſon for this is Novemzr or Fzsrvary, 
and one is as well as the other. But as this || 
Tree is of ſuch ſpeedy Growth, it is alſo of 


quick 'Deeay, w_ this is to be morn 12 


gain: NE. 

A Plantation of Patti" Willows ſhould never. 
be expected to ſtand longer than five and twenty 
Years; fo that a freſhi Supply ſhould 'be raiſed 
again that Time, by planting new, Stakes or. 
beer ras between; and the old ones ſhould 


theii b&grub'd'up while their Trunk is, ſound ; 


for: ſoor after "Tides and often before, from 


es and Accidegts, it grows. hollow, and, 
nioulders away into 4 Kind of Touch-wood. 
2 Phe Miſchief GR y begins a the, Top." 


cutting off the 


Shrowds, and fo'penerrates all he Way down. 
Lade olan Trees of 
228 * 
pin 


0e 
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ried to a Height above the Reach of Cattle, 
before they are ſuffer'd to ſhoot for a Head, 
for they are very fand of cropping the young 
Shoots of this, though none of them will touch 
the Alder. 


the red Willow, from the Redneſs of its Heart, 
is to be raiſed for a Tree, the ufual Care is to 
be taken in trimming it up, to let no large 
Side Branches ſnoot; and to leave a few ſmall 
ones to call up and detain the Sap in the Trunk : 


by this Means it will riſe to a tall and well look- 


ing Tree. 

This Kind, as well as the other, may by cut 
for ſhrowding, and either of them are of great 
' Uſe this Way in Places where Fuel is ſcarce, 


| for they yield a very great Quantity, and a 


quick Return. A Perſon who has but a mo- 
derate Number of them, by allotting them into 
four Diviſions, and cutting one Part every a, 
may have an annual Supply. 

The Willow is of great Uſe alſo in s 


this Wood, will all grow, and at once continue 
firm, and thicken the Hedge. 

The Wood anſwers many of the Purpoſes of 
the Alder, and many others; the Poles make 
Hurdles and Fences, and Withs for the tying up 
of Faggots. They are uſed by the Thatchers 
inſtead of Hazel; and they burn into an excel- 
lent light Charcoal. For Quantity it has been 
computed, that an Acre of Ground properly 
planted with . Willow, will at eleven Years 
Growth yield a Hundred Load of Wood. The 
large Wood is uſed: by. the Turners, and when 
good, brings a conſiderable Price. The worſt 
of it may be ſplit out into billetting, and burns 
excellently. 

When the Willow is raiſed in a Tree, and 
has a long and ſound Trunk, it may be cut 
into Boards, and uſed in Building, for they are 
ſtrong, of a good Grain, and very beautiful. 


Of the Oxier. = 
HE Ozier. is a ſmall Kind of Willow; 
which from- the particular Uſes for which 


it is.raiſed, requires a different Sort of Manage- 
ment, and another Manner of planting. 


in its Appearance, but that is a ſmaller Tree, its 
Shoots are longer and ſlenderer, and its Licaves 


| alſo much longer, theſe are very narrow, and in 
the beſt Kind are green on the upper Side, but 


whitiſh, and! as it were, woolly underneath. _ 

The Oxier loves à wet and low Ground, 
near Waters, and nearly upon a Level with the 
Water. : It thrives no where ſo; well as.in'marſhy 
| Place, near tha Edges of large Rivers; or in 
thoſe little Illands that are form'd by the break- 
ing of their Current ʒ and every Way ſurround- 


4 abr. the! Water,” The Ground for” an Orier 
Bed ſhould; be a rich black Moutd'; and this * 


very common in theſe low: and wet Situatiens. 


5 Kine mil} be. ears. lf 


Tig, 


When the white Willow, or as ſome call it, 


in proper Soils. The Stakes being made of 


The Ozier. very much reſembles the Willow 


The Deſign in plavting the Oaier is, that” ie” 
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ſmaller Sets. 


Therefore there is no Occafion for a Trunk either 
of the Pollard or Timber Tree Form. This 
would only exhauſt a oreat deal of the Nouriſh- | 
ment taken in by the Root, and deprive the 
Shoots of it; neither are they ſo apt to riſe ſtrait 
and fine, unleſs they begin near the Ground. 

On this depends the peculiar Way of plant- 
ing the Ozier. 
as the other Willows, by Truncheons or Stakes 


to let a certain Quantity of the Shoots ſtand for 
a due Growth for this Purpoſe, when the reſt are 
cut. But as theſe are not to riſe in a Trunk, they 
muſt not be above four Foot in length, and three 
Foot of this muſt be thruſt into the Ground. 
They will, by this Means, have a fine Supply 


of Roots; and beginning to ſhoot ſo near the 


Earth, all the Nouriſhment will 1 — * 
into the Twigs. 

Theſe Stakes are to be his at tow Foot 
diſtance, and they will quickly yield a large Pro- 
fit: the Twigs riſe numerous from their Tops; 
and being cut down pretty cloſe, in the Manner 
of ſhrowding Pollard Trees, they ſend up a new 


Set of Twigs again almoſt immediately, which 


quickly grow to their proper Size. 
The Time of cutting Oziers is in SEPTEMBER 3 


and the Advantage that may be made of plant- 


ing them is very great. Many waſte Pieces of 


wet Ground might be made to yield a great Pro- 


fit by them. 

If. Stakes or Truncheons of a. proper Bigneſs 
cannot be had, more Time will be requir'd to 
raiſe the Ozier Bed ; but it may be done from 


Foot long, and ſtuck at the ſame Diſtances into 
the Ground. They will grow very freely; and 
when they have ſtood three Years they are to be 
cut down, within a Foot of the Ground; and 
from thence will riſe the Twigs in great Abun- 
dance; and they will continue affording a Supply 
of them many Years. 

The fineſt and beſt Kind of Ozier is that 1 


have deſcribed with long Leaves, white under- 
neath ; but there are ſeveral others that anſwer. 
the Purpoſe very well. The Twigs are of con- 


ſtant and ready Sale. The Baſket-maker's Work 
depends upon them; and there is a great Con- 
ſumption of them among the Fiſhermen. The 
Wheels, as they are called, for catching Eels a 

other Fiſh, are made of them: and Baſkets, 


| Hampers, and the like, of which the Conſump- 


tion is, in a Manner, endleſs and unlimited. 


The quick Growth of the Twigs is à great 


Article in the Profit of an Ozier Holt, for they 
are cut every Year; and the Heads that bear 


. them grow for a long Time more and more buſhy |. 


at every cutting. So that here is a vaſt Profit to 


de made with ſcarce any Expence; annually re- 
turned and increaſed every Tear; and. this upon 


Ground fit for nothing elſe ; 1 the Ozier will 


grow and flouriſn on Ground that is ſo looſe and 


fo wet, that it would not afford Hold for the Root 
of any other Kind of Plantation whatſpeyer. 


As the Stems of the Ozier will decay in Tims, $ 


Tet the Huſbandman always take Care to- have a 


Supply. Nothing is ſo eaſy : for tis only ſtick- 


ing into ans Ground ſome Ip * the 
8 


It is rais'd in the ſame Manner 


Theſe are to be cut four or five 


ſelves, and grow to a due Bigneſs; and when 
properly cut, and managed according to the Di- 
rections already given, of raiſing an Oſier Ground 


Ton Sets, will be ready to yield their Produce 


as the old ones begin to decay; and may thus be 


made to ſupply their Place gradually as they are 


wanted. 


S205909520005999659290000 
driven into the Ground; and it is proper always | 


CHAP. LI. 
Of the Sallow. 


HE Sallow is alſo properly a Kind of 

Willow, but ſo far different in its Cultiva- 

tion and Uſe, that it very properly falls under 
Conſideration in a diſtin& Chapter, 

There are ſeveral Kinds of Sallow, as there 

are of Ozier; and all of them anſwer the ſame 


Purpoſes, in a more or leſs perfect Degree: but 


as I have mentioned which is the beft Ozier, I 
ſhall, in the ſame Manner, acquaint the Huſband- 
man that the Kind of Sallow which will beſt an- 
ſwer his Care in raiſing, is that which has a 
roundiſh Leaf, of a pale whitiſh green Colour, 
and rough. This is common in Hedges, and it 
is from this he will do beſt to raiſe his Stock. 

The proper Soil of the Sallow is a rich black 
Earth, where there is a tolerable Degree of Moi- 
ſture; and its moſt favourable Situation is in the 
damp Part of a Coppice, or in a Hedge Row in 
a flat Meadow, where there i is a | Wet Ditch at the 
Bottom. 


It is in theſe OS the Saltow riſes to its 


greateſt Perfection, but it is not confin'd to theſe, 


for it will grow in loamy or clayey Soils far from 
Water, and in almoſt any Situation, 

The Advantage 'of planting the Sallow in its 
beſt and moſt favourable Soil is, that it grows 
very quick. It is an excellent Shrub to mix with 


| white Thorn in Hedges, and in this Caſe it will 
be. fit for cutting every. four ears; ſo that it 


yields double the Wood of any other Kind in a 
Fence; and at the ſame Time 1 pra and 
ſtrengthens it in every Neſpect. 

The Sallow may be propagated in the TER 
Manner as the Willow and Ozier, by ſticking 
Stakes or Truncheons of it into the Ground, 
which will grow without farther Trouble : but 
when it is ſet in a Hedge, the beſt Method is 
to plant the Sets with the white ae and ler 
them, grow up together. 

The Sets of Sallow ny be gle oak 
oppoſite: Side of the Bank from the white Thorn, 


of the Hedge z becauſe! they will be fiery cut be | 


fore the white Thorn is half grown. 
If Sets are. not in reallineſs rais d in the Mans 


ner. of the white Thorn; Pieces of Sallow Twigs 


of a Tard long, and an Inch thick, may be let 
into the Bank ſlope+wiſe, at proper -Diftances!; 


and they will grow very well. The beſt Method 


is, to make an Hole: with an Iron Crow, for if 


the allow Stake be thruſt in of itſelf, nn. 


is often injured, and it will not gro). 
Chalk and Sand are the only Salts ob which 

the Sallow will nat thrive,” A loamy Earth in 

che Neighbaurhood af Water, will make it puſh 


at a great Nate: faſter indead than in pure: Mould; 
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nt of the Warmth there is in the Sand, that 


is in this Kind of Soil, and the free Paſſage of 

the Water; but I have found by Experience, 

that the Wood is firmer and better when | it grows 
on a good Mould. 

The beſt Time for cutting the Sallow is early 

in Spring; for it then ſhoots out almoſt inſtantly 
on the cutting: and J am to adviſe the Huſband- 
man to uſe ſome Care and Caution in the Manner 
of doing it. It is a common Complaint that Sal- 
low Stumps are not laſting : if this were true the 
Objection would not be of any great Force, they 
are ſo eaſily ſupplied z but it is the careleſs or 
ignorant Manner of cutting, that makes them 
decay. If the Shoots are ill cut, their Ends left 
long and ſtraggling, and haggled by a clumſy 
Workman, they will let in wet and decay the 
Stumps : but let them be cut off cloſe and ſmooth, 
and at a proper Seaſon, and the Sallow ſhall laſt 
as long as the Thorn. 
The Quantity of Wood produced by the Sal- 
low is of great Advantage to the Farmer, becauſe 
he always has it ready to make up, thicken and 
mend his Fences. The Poles of the Sallow are 
uſed to make Hurdles, and when they are larger 
they turn to yet better Account in making Rails, 
Rafters, and the like. 

I have propoſed to the Huſbandman to raiſe 
the Alder into a Timber Tree, inſtead of letting 
it riſe in Poles, as is the Cuſtom; and the ſame 
Thing may be done with the Sallow. 

Though we uſually ſee it as a low Shrub, it 
may be rais'd from Layers, in the Manner al- 
ready directed for the Alder, and train'd up into 
a regular well-bodied Tree. In the damp Parts 
of the Woods it will grow among the other 
Timber. And Plants of it thus rais'd, may be 
left Standards in the felling of Coppices, while 
thoſe that gow in the uſual Way are cut with 
the reſt. | 

The "I thus rais'd to a Tree, affords 


a firm and very tough Wood, that ſplits eaſily 


with the Grain, and may be uſed on a great _ 
Occaſions in Country Building. 

The Heart of the Sallow, when thus rais'd 
into a Tree, is red, like that of the Willow, 
and! it is very firm: tis ſaid, that if kept dry it 


will laſt as long as the Oak; and 1 have ſeen 


Trees from which very large Beams of it might 
have been cut, ſome of them being fifty F oot 
high, and of a good Thickneſs. ; 

No Shrub: requires more Care to defend it 
from Cattle than the Sallow, in the common 
Way of raiſing it. For the young Shoots and | 
Tops of the Branches are very ſweet, and they 
are very fond of them. The Value of the Wood, 
in this Way, conſiſts in the Length and Strait- 
neſs of the Poles, which will often grow to 
ten or twelve Foot: they will naturally grow to 
this if uninjur' d, but the Cattles biting off the 
Tops makes them N _ uy r 
and irregular.” 3 
It is beſt for the YO as before . to 
cut the Sallow Poles in Spring, but it is for the 
Advantage of the Wood to cut it in Winter, 
while the Sap is down. Therefore when the 
Poles are large, and likely to bring a Price from 


the Turner and Joiner, it is beſt to cut them in 
Novzuzzx; but when they are ſmall, and de- 


ſign'd for Fire Wood, or repairing * Fences, it 
is beſt to do it in SpRING. 

One great Advantage the Sallow 1 over moſt 
of the other Shrubs, whether in an Hedge or 
Coppice, which is, the Eaſe wherewith it thickens 
them in Places where there are Vacancies by lay- 
ing down. A Pole of Sallow of ten Foot long, 
may be brought to the Ground by a Chop almoſt 
through, at the Bottom, and laid in a ſmall 
Trench opened for that Purpoſe; in this let it 
be peg'd down, and cover'd with Mould ; and 


as many of which may be ſuffered to grow as are 
needful to the Occaſion. 

In moſt Places where there are Sallows, the 
Ground ſeems to produce young Trees of the 
ſame Kind, as it were of itſelf, often at a con- 
ſiderable Diſtance from the old ones. Theſe riſe 
from the Seed; they may be taken up, and train'd 
to goodly Trees : but the Method by Layers is 
equally certain of Succeſs, and is proceeding 
with little Trouble and great Regularity. 


CHAP, LIL 
_ Of the Fir Tree. 


HE Fir is'a Tree not native of this Coun- 
try, but which may be propagated here 
with Advantage. Its many and great Uſes 
are ſufficiently known; and every Huſbandman 
muſt wiſh that he had it in his Power to raiſe it. 


ſhewn. 

The Fir Tree is an ever-green; tall, ſtately, 
and of an extreamly regular and beautiful Growth. 
The Bark is of a pale rediſh brown, rough and 
crack'd in many Places : the Leaves are ſmall, 
ſlender, and grow in vaſt Abundance on every 
Part of the ſmall Branches: the Flower is a Kind 
of Catkin, and the Fruit grows on a different 
Part of the Tree. It is oblong, hard, and ſcaly, 
and is called a Fir Cone, and by the Vulgar a 
Pine Apple. 

There are ſeveral Kinds bo Fir in the Comncicn 
where that Tree is a Native; and a great many 
of them have been brought into our curious Gar- 
dens: but the Huſbandman who would plant 
Firs with a View to Advantage, muſt make 
Choice of that Kind which is called the Noxwav 
Fir, or Spruce Fir, which is the Sort that affords 
the fine Deals we have from that Country, T his 
is called by Authors the common Fir, or the 
Pitch Tree; and is diſtinguiſhed from the others 
by the Smallneſs of the Leaf, and by the Fruit 
hanging « down. | 

There are two or three other very. hardy 


Parts of Exol Ap, and may be worth his No- 
tice, but the Kind juſt mentioned is the Standard 
and principal Sort. 


long and hangs down. This was originally an 
AmzRICan Tree, but ſome of them are planted, 


live and thrive there exceedingly. 


there will riſe a little Foreſt of Sallows from it; 


How far that may be done profitably ſhall be 


Kinds which have been long cultivated, in ſome 


The firſt of theſe others is that called the 
Cokxisn Fir. The Leaves of this grow like 
thoſe of the Yew Tree, and the Fruit is very 


many Years ſince, in Dvoxs kik, which Rill 
Two others are the a con'd Fir, and | 
the 
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alſo it thrives excellently. 
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the hart leav d Fir, eek cheſs came over alſo | 
from AMzRrIca, but there are many Trees of 


them in DEvoNSHIRE | and CoxNWALL, where 
they were long ſince planted, and where they 
ſtand, and have grown to a great Size. There 

are alſo ſome other Kinds that will bear our 
Climate very well: : but as the firſt named Spe- 
cies is the moſt immediately to the Planter's 
Purpoſe, it is that he is principally to have in 


View. 
As to the dia he may do well to mix 


ſome of them among his Plantations of that 


Species, to ſee the different Succeſs, as this Kind 
of planting is but new yet in ENGLAND, with a 
View to Uſe. Perhaps in ſome Places one of the 
American Firs may ſucceed where the Nor- 


way Kind would not; in that Caſe it. will be 


right to raiſe ſuch, and try their Value at the 
Market. 

The beſt Soil for Fir Trees is a barren, poor, 
ſtony, or gravelly Land, where there is Clay at 
the Bottom ; and their moſt favourable Situa- 
tion is on the Tops and Sides of Hills. This 
alone would be a very ſufficient Reaſon for the 
Huſbandman's undertaking to cultivate them in 
ENGLAND, becauſe there is a great deal of ſuch 
Ground that is waſte with us, for want of proper 
Growths. Though we hope one good Conſe- 


quence of this Work, will be the remedying that 
Evil, becauſe there are propoſed in it valuable 
Kinds for every Soil and Situation in the King- 


dom; fo that no Inch of Land need be left 
waſte, except by the Careleſsneſs of the Owner. 

But though a ſtony Soil with a Clay Bottom 
be the beſt for the Fir Tree,-it is not the only 
Kind in which they will thrive. Firs of vaſt 
Bulk grow both in Norway and in Nox TH A- 
MERICA, on cold Clay, and many other Soils, 
as well as in lower Situations : on chalky Hills 
This Tree does not 
ſucceed in very looſe or light ſandy Soils, nor in 
the rich mellow Earth, where there is little or 
no Admixture, but in almoſt any other it will 
thrive more or leſs, and yield a 8 Profit 
to the Planter. 

There are ſeveral Plantations of them in dif- 
ferent Counties, where they grow well on different 
Soils; but by Obſervation, and examining the 
Ground, I have conſtantly found that they ſuc- 
ceed the beſt where there is a Clay at the Bot- 


tom; and where they ſtand expos'd as open upon 
hilly Grounds or Commons. 


Nature produces a great Part of the Firs on 
cold rocky Mountains: we ſee by thoſe Exam- 


ples already cited, that it is a Tree which will 


grow in this Country: we have enough of theſe 
rocky and bleak Hills of little Value in the 


Kingdom; what therefore can be ſo reaſonable 
as to try whether this Tree may not be planted 


| vn them to Advantage. 


The Fir Tree is to be raiſed from Seeds, and 
as this requires a different Management from 
the rearing. any of our own Trees, I ſhall, for 


the perfe& Information 'of the Huſbandman, 


here ſet it down at large, 
Let the Fruit, or Cones, be gather'd when 


| perfe@tly ripe, from à large and well growing 


Tree: and ſpread upon the Floor of a dry airy 


Room. There let Wenn lie al Winter. 
"IF" 26,72 * 
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In the firſt Week of Kine prepare the 
Grd by plowing two or three Times, which 
will improve the Soil, and thoroughly deſtroy 
the Roots of all pernicious Weeds. 

When this is done, let a ſmall Spot of two 
Foot wide be better broke and levelled with a 
Spade at every ten Foot Diſtance ; and while 


this is doing, let the Seeds be got out of the 


Fruit, or Cones, that have lain the Winter 
drying. This is to be done by ſoaking them, 
they are to be thrown into a large Tub of 
River Water over Night, and taken out in 
the Morning ; at which Time the ſeveral Cells 
they contain will readily * and the Seeds 
may be taken out. 


On each Spot of the Earth levelled and pre- 


pared by the Spade, let there be ſown half a 


Dozen good Seeds. Let them be cover'd about 
an Inch with Mould; and let a little Piece of a 
Furze, or black Thorn Buſh, be laid over them 
by way of Defence. This will keep the Birds 
off; and will alſo make the Ground a little moiſt, 


which will promote their ſhooting. 


When the young Trees appear, the Furze Buſh 
is to be taken off, and that and two or three 
others ſtuck in the Ground round about each 


Spot; this will ſerve to keep off the Sun and 


Winds, as well as other * to young Plan- 
tations. 5 

Three or four Plants will nally riſe in 
each Spot. 
the Earth ſhould be drawn up about the Stem, 
and thus they are to remain three Years, laying 


ſome looſe Stuff of any Kind about them, to 


keep the Ground moiſt and warm. 
At three Years Growth all the Plants of each 


Spot are to be taken up, except one: the faireſt 


and ſtrongeſt is to be left, and great Care is to 


be had not to diſturb its Roots in raiſing up 


the others, and to ſettle the Earth about it when 
they are gone. 


Thoſe which are taken up may be planted 


out in other Ground; and the ſingle vigorous 
and thriving ones left in their proper Places, 
will then grow up apace into a beautiful Plan- 
tation. Their Nearneſs will naturally prevent 
their ſpreading into a great Quantity of Side 
Branches; they will run up in Height, and 
with a little Care, form a very beautiful Plan- 


tation of Evergreens: a great Ornament to the 
Place. 


A little Litter ſhould be ftrew'd about the 


Roots, which will keep the Ground. moiſt, and 
anſwer the Purpoſe of watering. If any Water 
be neceſſary, it muſt be given in ſmall Quanti- 
ties, eſpecially to thoſe Trees which are tranſ- 
planted : for many have been deſtroy'd by it, 
Practice when too much is given. 


In this Manner a Plantation of Firs may be 


raiſed with great Eaſe, and it will flouriſh without 


any. farther Care, on chalky or ſtony Soils; 
and on clayey ones that are not too wet; and 
beſt of all upon thoſe Hills where the Huſband- 
man finds it moſt difficult to make any uſeful 
Growth thrive. 

They will be a vat Beauty to) the Country ; 
and the Profits ariſing from them when they are 
well. underſtood, cannot fail to be very great. 


They ſeem flow in their Growth while young ; 
Ccc but 


When they are at a little Height, 
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but let not that diſhearten the Planter ; for it is 
only during a few of the firſt Tears. After the 


' Erft fix or ſeven Seaſons they ſhoot up at a great 


Rate; and increaſe in Bulk in Proportion. Fir 
Trees in EnGLanD have riſen, to ſixty Foot 
Height, and a proportionable Bulk of Body 'in 
twenty Years. At about thirty Years they will 
be fit for felling for all the common Uſes of 
Building, and if the faireſt and ſtatelieſt Trees 
be ſuffer'd to ſtand ten or twelve Years longer, 
they will be fit for the Service of the Navy, or 
any other Offices that require the large and, fine 
Deals. 


Of all Parts of the Kingdom one would moſt | 


wiſh to fee theſe Plantations made about the 
Coaſts, where the Demand would be always 
great for the Timber; but in every Place Deal 
is ſo uſeful a Wood, that it could never want a 
Market. Ir is unqueſtionable but that we might 
raiſe theſe Trees ſo as to ſupply Maſts to our 
Veſſels, and every other Purpoſe for which fo 
much of this Timber is anqually imported at ſo 
large a Price, and which grows upon juſt ſuch 
Hills as we all the Time leave deſolate and un- 
eukivated. © © - 

Deal is in a Manner an ubiverſal Wood in 
Building. Our Wainſcots, Floors, and other Parts 
of the Houſe are made of it; it is very laſt- 
ing when kept dry, and 'tis no little Advantage 
to the Carver and the Joiner, whoſe ſeveral Pur- 
poſes it excellently anſwers, that it takes Glue 
particularly well. It would be endleſs to re- 
count the other common Uſes of Deal, and 
needleſs, all Perſons knowing them. It is ſuf-. 
ficient that I have ſhewn the Tree which affords 
that valuable Wood, may be raiſed in EncLawnp 
with Eaſe and great Advantage. It will be won- 
derful if ſome of thoſe many Perſons who 'have 
waſte Lands on a' proper Soil and Situation for 
this Purpoſe, do not begin: and then the Ad- 
vantage will ſoon make the Pradtice univerſal. 


CHAP, LV. 
Of the Pine Tree. 


HE Reader will naturally wonder why a- 

mong the ſeveral Kinds of Fir Free fit to 
be planted in ExcLanp,'I have not named the 
Scoich Fir. But the preſent Chapter, and not 
the preceeding, is its proper Place. The Pines 
and Firs differ by very obvious Characters; and 
the Scotch Fir, as it is called, is truly not one of, 
Fir, but of the Pine Kind. 

The Pine reſembles the Fir in many cit 
Reſpects, but the great Article of the Piſtinction 
is this, the Leaves of the Fir are ſhort, and grow 
ſingly from the Branches; though in great Quan- 
tities, and near one another; but the Leaves of 
the Pine are long, and they grow aways (wo 
together out of a Kind of Sheath or Caſe. 

This is the Diſtinction which all Authors 
have cſtabliſh'd between the Fir and the Fine; 
and according to this it is very evident, that 
what is called the Scotch Fir, is one of the 
Pines, and not of the Fir Kind. Whoever has 
ſeen a Pine and à Fir, will alſo recolle& that the 
very Appearance of the Scotch Kind is tae of 
+44 3 
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___ 
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vhs Pine, and not that of the Fir Sort ſo that 


the Name is only a vulgar Error. 


There ate ſeveral Kinds of the Pine Tree mi d 
in our Nurſeries; but thoſe worth the Huſpand- 
man's Regard are principally three; the common 
Pine, the wild Pine, and that called the Scotch 
Fir. They all bear Cones for Fruit, reſembling 
thoſe of the Fir, which from that obtain d the 
Name of Pine Apples; but the Scotch Kind is 
diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt by the Smallneſs and 
Whiteneſs of its Cones. Its Leaves alſo, tho 
longer than thoſe of the Fir, are ſhort i in ke 
of others of the Pine Kind. 


Theſe three Sorts. all delight in a 1 1 or 
chalky Soil, with an elevated Situation. They 
will grow in the ſame Soils, and on the ſame 
Kind of Hills with the Firs, and there iS no 
Doubt but that Plantations of them might be 
made, with the greateſt Succeſs, in many Parts 
of EncLavp. We ſee them thrive very well in 
ſome Places, where they have been raiſed with- 
in the laſt twenty Years ; and if they have fail- 
ed in others, it is altogether owing to the Ig- 
norance of thoſe who undertook the Buſineſs. 
There are ſome Soils which will not ſuit them; 
and if they are againſt Nature planted in theſe, 
they muſt either periſh, or at the beſt keep bare- 
ly alive, without flouriſhing. 


As the Soil which agrees with the Ding is 
the ſame with that fit for the Fir; and the Fruit 
is alſo of the ſame Kind : the ſame Method of 
raiſing theſe Trees is to be,uſed as was deſcribed 
in the laſt Chapter for the Firs, therefore there 


needs not be a Repetition of any Part of it in 
this Place. 


Beſide the Uſes 4 theſe Trees as 3 
there is another Advantage to be conſider'd in 
Reſpect of them; which is that Quantity of 
Pitch, Tar, Roſin and Turpentine, which they 


yield, and of which there is a vaſt Profit made 


in FRaxce, and many other Kingdoms. 


We have Soils and Situations fit to raiſe 
them, and the Manner of doing it is very eaſy, 
and has been here laid down at large. There 
can be no Doubt of ſuch a Plantation anſwer- 
ing to the Expence and Trouble, were there 
none of theſe Advantages : but when it is found 


that they thrive here, and we have Plenty of 
them of a proper Growth, it will be very well 
worth while to try, whether or not theſe ſeveral 
valuable Articles of Commerce, may not be pro- 
cured from them here as well as elſewhere. 
The Methods by which they are obtain'd are 
very ealy : they are deliver'd at large in many 
Books; and in Caſe of Difficulties, it would be 


eaſy to bring over Workmen from the Places 
where they are conſtantly made, to enſure the 
Succeſs. This may be. underſtood: as a remote 
Conſideration; and it is therefore L do not enter 
upon it more at large here: but the general 
Method is ſo eaſy, and may be expreſſed: in ſo 
few Words, that twere pity to omit it. They cut 
down thro? the Bark off the Pine Trees in Spring, 
and there runs a clear Roſin in great Quanti- 
ties. They, ſtrain this, and the fine Part is What 
we call common Turpentige, of which there is 3 
vaſt Conſumption among F arriers, and many other 
Trades. "The coarſe Part is. diſtilled; with Wa- 


ter, for Oil of Turpentine, and what remains in 
che 
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the Still is common Rofin. The pitch and Tar 
are made by burning the Wood in a cloſe Place, 


he 
which they cover up while burning, and t 
Juice which runs out in vaſt Quantities is Tar; 


and when it is ' boiled nd to a Thickneſs it is 
Pack: cf 

Nothing can be eaſier than all this, appears 
in the Deſeription, and Experience only can 
ſhew, whether it may not be as eaſy as advan- 
tageous in the Practice. If one Set of theſe 
Products could not be obtain'd from the Pine 
Tree rais'd in EncLanDd, the othet might: 1 
there could be a Difficulty about the Roſin or 
Turpentine, there can be none about the Tar 


and Pitch. That they may be made here is b&- 


yond a Queſtion, and they are woke ſufficient Yalue 
to make it well worten a Trial. : : 


* * «> 
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CHAP. LV. 


Of the Juniper. 


F TER the mention of theſe tall reſinous 


| Trees, it may not be improper to intro- 
duce a low Shrub, which is in ſome Degree of 
their Nature, and which is a Native of our 
Country, the Juniper. I ſhall not ſpeak of it 


as a Kind that can be made to yield any very 


great Profits ; but we ſee that it naturally grows 


on our worſt Ground, ſuch as the barreneſt of 


our Heaths, and nothing could be ſo eaſy as to 
plant ſuch Places entirely with it. There can 
be no Doubt of its growing and thriving there, 
becauſe it does that naturally ; and if there be a- 
mong theſe Grounds, any that cannot be put to 


a better Uſe, it will certainly be an Advantage 


to raiſe this upon them, rather than to let them 
lie abſolutely waſte and deſolate. _ 

The Juniper, although a ſmall Shrub in Exc- 
LAND, riſes to a conſiderably large Tree in ſome 
other Parts of Evropez, and it would be worth 
while to raiſe it from Seeds of thoſe Trees, care- 
fully gather'd for that Purpoſe, and ſee whether 
we could not then. get it to the ſame Stature on 
our Heaths and Commons. 

The Bark is of a reddiſh brown, and doth ; 
the Leaves are ſmall and narrow, of a fine 


bright green, and prickly. The Flowers are 


ſmall and inconſiderable ; the Fruit is a round 
Berry: it grows on a different Part of the Tree 


from the F lower, and is ſoft and pulpy, Vith 
three Seeds within. ; 


The natural Soil of the Juniper is a light, 


looſe, and ſandy Earth, it will grow on this 


though it be very barren; and will bear any 


Expoſure ; but it ſucceeds beſt whete there ts a 
firm Bed under the Soil. 


It is propagated from the Berry, which takes 


very readily, and ſhoots quickly; and with a 


little Care at firſt, will be ſoon out of the way 
of any Accident. 

I would adviſe the Huſbandry: wh Would 
think of ſuch a Plantation, to get ſdine Cor- 
reſpondent to have a Parcel of Berries gather'd 
from the large Tree Junipers abrogtd, and eare- 
fully ſent over. 


The Ground ſhould be broken with two 5 8808 


: Plowings ; and in the Beginning of _ the 


Berries ſhould be ſown on it pretty thick, har- 
rowing them well in. They will lie in the 
Earth till the next Spring; ſo that at proper 
Times a Perſon ſhould be employ'd to go over 
the Land, and weed it carefully: when they 
begin to appear, it will be of great Uſe to 
ſprinkle ſome Furze Buſhes over the Ground 
by way of Shelter and Defence, removing them 
as the Plants grow up. 


The next Spring the young Plants ſhould be 
thin'd, and left at about four Foot Diſtance ; 
and after this Time they may take their Chance, 
for they are hardy enough to ſhift for them- 
ſelves : only that ar the End of one Year more, 
the Huſbandman - ſhould go over his Ground, 
and cut down about half of them within five 
Inches of the Earth, leaving the faireſt and beſt 
growing Plants ſtanding entire. By this Means 
he will have a very beautiful Evergreen Planta- 
tion, part Shrub, part Tree, and after a little 
Time he may ſend People annually to gather 
the Berries; which, if the Soil and Situation fa- 
vour the Trees, will be produced in conſidera- 
ble Plenty, and will always bring a hn Price 
from the Diſtiller or Druggiſt. 

The Wood of the Juniper, when it grows to 
any Size, is of conſiderable Value. It is yel- 
low, of a fine cloſe Grain, and extreamly tough. 


reſembling that of Cedar; from which many 
People have been led to call the Junipers of the 
different Parts of the World, Cedars. The V1x- 
GINIAN Cedar, the BERMVDAS Cedar, and the 
like, being really no other than Junipers. 

The Juniper Wood is excellent for Turning, 
Carving, and many of the finer and more deli- 
cate Uſes. When large enough, its Grain is ſo 
beautiful, as well as its Colour, that the Cabi- 
net- makers would be ready enough to purchaſe 
it at a good Price. 

Upon the whole; the Cultivation of the Ju- 
niper is ſo eaſy, and the Ground on which it 
would grow is ſo cheap, that it muſt be very 
well worth while to try at the raiſing it to a con- 
ſiderable Value, of which there is a very fair 
Proſpect, ſince there is a Certainty of its ſuffi- 
ciently anſwering the Expence and T rouble. - 


— 
C HAP. LVI. 
07 the Yew Tree. 


1 55 E Lew is a Tree like the Ine of 
leſs Value, and leſs frequent Uſe than the 
Generality of thoſe that have been ſpoken of; 
but which will in the ſame Manner grow in 


Nouriſhment, and is therefore very well worth 
the Notice of the Huſbandꝶman. 

It is an Evergreen Tree, which, when fuf- 
ferd to grow at large in a fayourable Soil, 
will ariſe to a conſiderable Height, and a pro- 
portion'd Bulk of Body, but without any great 
Beauty or Regularity in its Branches. The 
Bark is of a pale reddiſh Colour, as is alſo the 
Wood: the Leaves are of a very dark blackiſh 
{ gteen: the Flowers are ſmall and inconſidera- 

ble, and the Berry ſtands in a red Juicy Cup, 
1 ſo 


It has a very fragrant Smell, in ſome Degree 


Places where Trees of more Value cannot find 
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| ſo that it, in ' ſome Degree, has the' Appear- 


ance of an Acorn in Miniature. 

The Uſe of the Lew in Gardens is well b 
Though we no longer allow of the cutting it into 
Peacocks and Giants, it is in Credit for Hedges 
which are very thick, and an excellent Defence 
for the tenderer Growth in the. Quarters, But 
the Huſbandman is to conſider the Yew in an- 
other Light; as it may anſwer. his Purpoſe in the 
Fields where it is to ſtand for T r 
any Regard to its Form. 

We find the Yew Tree naturally \ wild on many 

of our moſt barren Hills, particularly in, Suss Ex 
and HAursnIRE; and in ſuch Places it may be 
very well worth while to multiply it; for it will 
thrive perfectly well in the moſt barren Soils z and 
on the moſt _ expoſed Places; and after ſtanding 
2 ſufficient Time, for it is not a ſlow Grower, it 
will yield a very conſiderable Profit. * 
The common Practice of our F is 
to raiſe the Yew in ſmall Beds from the Seed, 
whence they remove it at two Years old to greater 
Diſtances ; z and thence, after three or four. Years 
Growth in the new Soil, they tranſplant it into 
the Gardens, where it is to remain: but the Huſ- 
bandman is not to be guided by the Nurſery i in 
his raiſing of Trees. This Method may do very 
well when the Yews are to be removed into a 
rich Ground but as he is to make his Plantations 
on very bad Soils, he muſt raiſe his Trees on 
the Spot. 

= this Purpoſe let him gather Yew Berries 
when ripe, from large and tall Trees; and em- 
ploy People to open the Ground at every ſix or 
ſeven Foot, where he intends his Plantation. 

In each of theſe Holes, thus dug, he muſt 
ſow eight or ten of the Berries, with the red 
Juicy Part about them; and throwing a Piece of 
Furze Buſh over every Hole, he is to leave them 
to take their Chance. They will riſe very freely, 
and all he will have to do afterward. is to pull 
up the leaſt promiſing of them, till only one Plant 
is left in each Place. Theſe he ſhould go over 
every SPRING, trimming off the Side Branches, 
and training them up, as much as poſhble, for a 
ſingle Trunk. 

The Yew wants this Care as much as any Tree 
whatſoever, for it is apt to ſpread and branch out 
from the loweſt Parts of the Trunk; and when it 
takes this Growth it becomes buſhy, and has no 
Height of Body. It is owing to this, and to 
the favouring the ſpreading Growth of this Tree 


in Gardens and Nurſeries, that we ſo rarely ſee a 


Piece of telerably large Yew Timber. Here and 


there an old Tree, that has ſtood at the Head or 


Foot of ſome Grave in a Church-yard, takes its 


own Courſe into a tolerable Trunk; Boys cut- 


ing off its lower Branches. Otherwiſe we rarely 
meet with it, and never in the Perfection that it 
might be brought to with due Care. 

The Wood of the Yew Tree i is extreamly firm 


and beautiful: it is generally vein'd with great 
Elegance, and is capable of a fine Poliſh. Bows 


were, in old Time, made of it : at preſent it ſome- 
times ſupplies the Place of Lignum Vitæ, in 
Bowls, and is greatly admired in whatever Form 
tis met with. 


Where large Trees of it 155 been cut PEA 


Peopl wo che Spot have, in pe, had 


5 8 5 ; 
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Tables or other Pieces of. malig WY of it, 


and they have always been. admir'd by wt who 
ſaw them. 

The Yew affords ; a Timber, the Uſes of which 
are but little known; however, if it were any where 
ſo rais'd that it could be had in Plenty, and'of a 
good Size and regular Growth, Uſes enough would 
be found for it. The more irregular Pieces would 


be employed by the Wheel-wright and Mill- 


wright, , and would make Poſts, and many of the 
Country Utenſils; and the regular and even 
Parts would bear a Price with the Cabinet - maker 
and Turner; being ſuperior, in all Reſpects, to a 
great many Kinds which they conſtantly 15 and 
which they buy . a es; Price. 
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E are deſcending to the Conſideration of 
Trees of much leſs Value than thoſe 
named in the firſt Chapters, but they are till ſuch 
as have their Uſe, though leſs conſiderable, and 
from certain Circumſtances of their Growth they 
may be worth the Huſbandman's Notice, ſince 
he may often raiſe them to Advantage. 
The Box is a very little Tree, its Bark is yel- 
lowiſh, its Wood very firm, and alſo yellow; 


the Leaves are each compoſed of ſeveral ſmaller, 


ſet on the two Sides of a middle Rib, and theſe 
are roundiſh, of a dark Green, and continue all 
the Winter : the Flowers are ſmall and inconſi- 
derable, the Fruit grows on another Part of the 
Tree, and is divided into three Portions, contain- 
ing two Seeds in each Diviſion. 

We uſually diſtinguiſh two Kinds of Is a 
Dwarf Sort that is us'd to fet round Borders in 
Gardens, and one that is taller, called the Tree 
Box. This laſt is the only Kind worth the Huſ- 


bandman's Notice. Beſide theſe two, there is a 


narrow-leav'd Species; but its Timber is not ſo 
fine as that of the common Sort; though the Dif- 
ference be not great in this Reſpect, any more 
than in their outward Appearance. 

The Box loves a poor Soil, and a bleak Ex- 
poſure. It will grow upon the barreneſt and worſt 
of our Lands, whether they be ſtony, chalky, or 
of whatever other Kind. So that there are many 
Places where nothing better n grow, and where 
it may be uſeful to raiſe it. 

The common Way of Sos Box in our 
Nurſeries is from Cuttings, which they keep well 
ſhaded and water'd, till they take Root ; but this 
is not the Practice to be obſerved by the Huſband- 
man who would have this Tree on his barren 
Grounds. 

He may raiſe. it from Seed, and that muſt be 
Fein upon the Spot, in the ſame Manner as has 
been juſt directed for the Yew, or he may plant 
it from Layers, as directed of the Elm. Theſe 
take Root freely enough. If the Ground have 
22 Richneſs, this is the beſt Method; but where 

t is very poor the Way from Seed is to be pre- 
f rd. 

Which ever Way they are rais'd, the Huſband- 
man muſt go oyer his young Plantation once 4 
Year, to take off the large Side Shoots, an 

| i train 
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train up his young Trees to a Trunk hy vin 


by this Management, riſe to an Height and Big 
neſs, of which they would have no Imagination | 
ho had not ſeen them when they grow freely, 
as on Box HILL in Kanr, and ſome other Places; 
but in theſe they do not arrive at that Height | 
and Value they will do when EE: oe it from | 


he Beginning. 
* The Wood of of She Bünden of: nay Eohirable 


is of conſiderable Value; and when rais'd 


to che Bigneſ and Regularity tlrar' it would at- 


tain; by the proper Methods here directed, few 
have any Notion of the Price it would bring. 
It is the heavieſt of all our ExOLISH Woods, and 
one of the firmeſt and hardeſt: its Colour is very 
beautiful, and the Grain fine. It is uſed at pre. 
ſent for the making of Mathematical Inſtruments, 
and many other Things that require Strength 
and Firmneſs in a ſmall Body, as Combs and the 
like. The Turner alſo is glad of it on many 
Oecaſions; and would be on many more if he 
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this Kind, on which at preſent nothing of any 
Value grows, which would carry up the Male 
Cypreſs to great Value. 

This is one of thoſe Trees fo utterly neglected; 
that *tis hard to ſay what is its Value; but the 
Eſteem in which its Timber is held in other 
Countries at preſent, and the Value that was 
ſet upon it in earlier Ages, ſnews very plainly 
| that tis not without a Title to the Fluſbandihan's 
Care. 

The Cypreſs is to be . by fowing 
the Seeds; and to this Purpoſe the Huſbandman's 
firſt Care ſhould be to get them good, which 
he will not eaſily do in EncLanD, for though 
theſe Trees bear * ruit with us, it does not ripen 
Fefe Hen 

1 would adviſe: the Planter of Cypreſs there⸗ 
fore to procure ſome well ripen'd Fruit from 
Iraiy; and to fox the Seeds with due Care 
in his Ground. 

In the firſt Place, the Fruit is to be nd 6 at 2 


—_ 
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could have it of a Size for his larger Works; | Diſtance before the Fire, till warm through, 


and this would eaſily be brought about, by the 
proper training of it up, and giving it Time 


for the Growth into a well. odied Ang regular | muſt be taken that the Heat be not too great, 


upon which the Cells will begin to open, and 
the Seeds may eaſily be pick'd out. But Care 


Tres. N ö becauſe that would eo their Tower- 'of 
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Ter Cypreſs i is anather of thoſe Trees which, 
though at preſent confin di in a Manner to 
the Garden, might be brought out into the Field 
with Advantage; and which, though not ſo large 
as many others, is very valuable. 

The Cypreſs is an handſome Tree, and when 
the right Kind is planted, arrives at a conſider- 
able Size. The Leaves are flat, and as it were 
ſcaly; the Bark i is uneven and brown, the Flowers 
are ſmall and inconſiderable, and ſtand at the 
Ends of the Branches ; the Fruit grows on other 
Parts of the Tree, and is roundiſh, hard, and 
woody: : it cracks when it is ripe, and contains 
in its different Diviſions ſeveral hard Seeds. 

There are two Kinds of the Cypreſs Tree, one 
which naturally grows up ere&, and the other 
which ſpreads its Branches. The ſecond, which 
is, known, by the Name of the ſpreading or the 
male Cypreſs Tree, is to be prefer d. There is. 
| beſide theſe another very unlike them, except in 
the Fruit: it is brought from Amzzca, and 
loſes its Leaves in the Wiater, whereas the others 
are green all the Year, This is not Worth the 
| Huſbandman's Notice; the Wood of the ſpread- 


ing or male Cypreſs, being greatly, e to 
chat of any of the others. 
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Growth. 


Theſe are to be ſown in the Middle of 
Maken; upon the Ground where they are to 


Diſtaios for that Purpoſe. 
Ten or a dozen Seeds are to be ſown in each 


 advanced' a little in Growth, the young Plants 
are to be pull diup; till only the one floiiriſh- 
ing Shoot be left in each Spot: © Theſe are to 
be train'd up for Timber, by cutting off the 
ſpreading Branches with Moderation, for the 
Tree naturally ſpreads; - and too much Violence 
muſt not be done to that general Forty of hose. 
ing, leſt it be ſpoil' d. 8 

Little Care is requir'd after the Trees are 
once eftabliſhed; but they take Time; for the 
Cypreſs is not one of the quick Growers, * ' 

The Timber of the Cypreſs is of great Va: 
toes”! its Texture is -Cloſe, 'and tis of a firm 
Body and fine Grain, It is excellent for Cheſts 
for keeping of Cloaths, the Moth never com- 
ing near it; and no Wood whatſoever is more 


tiently a Cuſtom to bury in Cypreſs Coffins. 
And they laſted ſurprizingly. The Wood is 
undoubtedly excellent for many Uſes, and there 
only wants a Supply of it. The Turner, the 
Cabinet-maker, and the Joiner would ſoon find 


to the Market, for it is greatly preferable- to 
many of the Foreign Woods, which' they pur- 


The Proper Soil for the Cypreſs js. a warm 
Gravel: it will grow on ſandy Grounds, but 
does not thrive To well as in the other, among 
which there is 0 4 Mixture of. . loamy or 
marly Earth. 2 

It ſucceeds beſt 10 #4 elevated Siwation,. bee 
mould not be planted on entirely expoſed Places ; 
on the Side of an Hill, where there are Springs 
at a moderate Depth, : and where there i is the De- 
fence of Hedges or Tecs, it will thrive excel- 


lenthy. There are many Pie ieces of Ground of 
Numb. XVII. . a 


worſt Pieces ef it would be fit to be employ- 


ed on all the common Oecaſions, in which 


Strength and Durability were requir d, for it 


. r e ooo 


Wood. 


* 


ſtand, Spots being dug and prepar d at ſeren Foot | 


I Spot, und when tbey ire come up; and have 


durable, perhaps none ſo much. It was an- 


Uſes: enough. for it, if it were once brought 


chaſe at a very conſiderable Price. And the 
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IE Cedar is another of Fa Trees which, | 
though rais'd among us only as an Orna- | 
ment to Gardens, might be very well cultivated | 
abroad in Fields, in proper Places, for the Va- | 


: 
3 


lue of its Timber; * n ay W is _ 4 
ciently known. 
; Send Ereda, as has bech already obſerred 
under the; Article Juniper, are called Cedars, | 
which are of that Kind, bearing Berries, and the | 
moſt of them riſing but to ſmall Heights; but 
by the Cedar is here meant that large beautiful 
ſpreading Tree, which is commonly known | 
in ExcLavd by that Name, among -Gardiners | 


— 


and others, and is diſtinguiſhed | * _ the 
Name of Cedar of LEBANoc-nng -: 4 
This is a. large. and ſtately Tree; with” re- 
markably ſpreading Branches, ſtanding out: al- | 
moſt flat from the Trunk, and often droop- | 
ing. The Bark is rough and of a rediſh brown, 
the Leaves are very narrow, and grow many to- 


gether in a Tuft, ſo as to reſemble a Peneil: 


the Flowers are a Kind of Catkins: the Fruit 
grows on another Part of the Tree, 951 is a "AE | 
and, beautiful Cone. Eb bie 7 

The natural Soil and Situation of tha Cedat are 
ſtony and mountainous, nor will it refuſe. to live 
in the coldeſt and bleakeſt Expoſures. The Place 
where it once grow in the greateſt Abundance 
of any where in the World, and from hence it 
has, for many Ages, had its Name, gives Proof 
of chis; for it ſtood in the moſt thriving Con- 
dition, on thoſe Parts of Mount LeBanus which 


| 
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are, in a Manner, all Rock, which are expoſed 


without the leaſt Shelter, and where the Snow 
lies to a confiderable Depth: almoſÞ ar 
the Tem... 1 

We have many batren, bloke cond rocky 
Hills in ExclAxb, on any of, which it will 
grow, to which it will be a ſingular Ornament, 


and where it will, yield a very great Profit to 


the Owner. I hope that one of the Benefits at- 
tending. this, Publication will be, the leading 
People who have theſe barren Lands, that have 
lain ſo many Ages waſte, to plant them with 
ſome uſeful. Product. The Cedar. is ſo pecu- 
Harly fitted ſor this Purpoſe, that there is no 


ö 


| 
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| 
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Soil ſo poor as to be too bad for it; and that 


it will not thrive ſo well on ſuch as is better. 
Sandy, gravelly, and flony Ground, which will 
give Nouriſnment to nothing elſe, ſupport the 
Cedar, and raiſe it, in a very moderate Time, 
to a large and valuable Tree, for though, in 
the Trees which live in watery Places 
are the quickeſt Growers, the Cedar, though it 
love theſe dry and barren Soils, is far from 
bezug one of thoſe that ſhould be called ſlo. 


— DIE” ee 


But though this be the proper Soil of the | 


Cedar, and that wherein it thrives beſts} there 
is ſcarce any in which it will not live. Cedars 
are ſeen flouriſhing in the loweſt Grounds, and 


in Soils abſolutely boggy, in ſeveral Parts of 


the World: but in theſe they grow very ſlowIy 
and irregularly; and their Timber, when ex- 
0 | b b& 0 


1 — — = — 
| | need, bas not its true « Progrance or nr, 


nor its proper Firmneſs. 

The Cedar is to be rais'd. Gram Seed Ay 
that ſhould be done on the, Places -where it is 
to ſtand when it is thus rais'd. for Timber; 


for the Soils I have directed for it are ſo poor, 


that a Plant removed into them from anꝶ / other 
would have an ill Chance to thrive. {| 

The Cones of the Cedar are to be had from 
Abroad; there are many of them brought every 
Vear from the LREVANr, and to be had in Lox⸗ 
DON. { To get out the Seeds an Iron Spike muſt 
be dtiven through the Cone lengthwiſe; this 
rends and ſeparates its Parts, forcing them ſo 
from their Lodgments, chat _y my be Jr 
out with the Fingers. 

--: Theſe Seeds are to he Fog exclyi in ee 
fix or eight on each Spot where a Tree is. in- 
tended to ſtand, and theſe. Spots ſhould be pre- 
pared at, five and thirty F ft — ; 
5 Place; k. and keps there al the: young Plants 
which have: riſen from the Seeds are of ſome 
Height. Then they are all to be taken up, ex · 
cept one, leaving the faireſt and moſt thriving 
and to train this up ſtrait a Pole muſt be ſet in 
the Ground near it, and the leading Shoot gently 
| ty'd to the Pole as it grows; This is particu- 
larly neceſſary to the Cedar, which is apt to 
incline to one Side in its growing. 

The young Trees being thus ſecur'd for Strait- 
| neſs, are to be left to Nature. They will grow 
but ſlowly at firſt; but very ſoon after they 
have arriv'd at a good Fixture i in the Ground, 
they make amends for it, by a ſpeedy ſhoot- 
ing up; they are not to be train'd for Height 
in the uſual Manner, by cutting off the Side 
Branches: for the lopping of all refinous * Trees 


more than the Cedar. Therefore when! it is thus 
carried ſtrait in the leading Shoot, by tying it 
up, the reſt are to be left to Nature, and although 


— 


found on, craty Side, the . will be fof- 


for all the Purpoſes to which ſuch Wood can be 
uſed. Hs 

It is very ſingular, that as the worlt Soils, ſo 
the hardeſt Seaſons agree better with this Tree, 
than ſuch as are richer or milder. The Cedar 


does not always ripen its Fruit with us, but an- 


hard Winter is always found to promote its do- 
ing this. Tt is therefore evident that the Seve- 

rity of the Cold is of Aſſiſtance to the Cedar, 
giving it Strength and Vigour. 

This may be a farther Inducement to our Ho. 
bandmen and Owners of bleak, barren, and ex- 
poſed Land, to plant the Cedar on it, for where 
a Tree ripens its Fruit preferably to other Places, 
there doubtleſs i it will be more certain and ſecure 
to ſucceed j in a Plantation. es 

The Size to which the Cedar will grow. be- 
fore it begins to decay, is very conſiderable. We 
find in Maundkzrr“ 8 27 6113 Faj that there are at 
this Time on Mount LzBanvus, Cedars that ap- 


pear to be quite ſound, and, are berween thirty 
and forry Fat in Circumference in the, Trunk; 
if we could raiſe the to any thing k in 
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is prejudicial ! in the higheſt Degree, and of. none 


ficiently nouriſhed, and will riſe to. ſuch an 
Height and Thickneſs, as to yield Timber fit 
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2 3 D, as Value they wool 1 is eafily f AT ee Things will not grow, or in Spots 
known. where they cannot conveniently be rais'd. 

The Wood of the Cedar is of a beautiful rediſh | The ſeveral Kinds of Timber Trees have been 
Colour, and of a fragrant Smell. It is ſufficiently | here treated of at large, and it will be an Advantage 
ſtrong, bur is liable to ſplit; Care therefore is to | for the Perſon who intends to plant, if he will 
be taken in the working it; but when wrought | firſt go through the Account of them all with 
it endures for ever. This is its great Quality ; | due Care, that he may be able to ſuit the Growth 
and while it remains entire itſelf, it preſerves alſo | to the Nature > of his BE, Ka. the Situation of 
what ; is kept in the Cheſts made of it; no Moth | the Land. 
of miſchievous Inſet ever coming into them. | We have "Ra that 45 i no Soil A 

e read in the old Authors, aſtoniſhing Ac- | ever, on which ſome Kind of Tree will not grow ; 
mts of the Duration of this Wood; and by | nor any Expoſure which ſome will not bear: but 
2 Inſtances we are led to put more ¶ the great Artiele of Knowledge, in this Branch 
Faith in thoſe Relations, than it would be natural | of the Huſbandman's Buſineſs, conſiſts in the 
to do without Experience. exactly knowing the different Value of each Tree, 

The Size to which we read of their growing and the different Kinds that each Land will 

is alſo countenanced by what we ſee at preſent. | bear. 
A Man would tart at the Account of a Cedar | Even .in thoſe Soils and Situations whereon 
eighteen Foot in Piaméter, and a hundred and adh Kinds of the common valuable Timber Trees 
thirty in Length, had he not read of that juſt | will grow, there are ſtill ſome which will ſucceed 
mentioned by MaunDRELL, and which is to be better than others; and in order to make the 
ſen by the Curious at this Hour. '! | greateſt Advantage from a Plantation, this ſhould 
| There is no doubt but this Tree may be rais'd | be known. In the ſame Manner, even on the worſt 
in EN AND ho Quantity, nor can there be there are generally two or three ap leaſt that mill 
tiny Qgeſtion of a Pemand for the Timber, and | ſucceed, ler 12 therefore h e Al theſe in his 
that at a very confderable Price, as ſoon as it Eye when hie is about to begin A1 lanstiös; and 
ſhould be regularly brought to Market. conſidering thoroughly their ſeveral Advantages, 

Upon the whole, it may not be improper to con- and the Circumſtances of the Ground, let him 
dude che preſent Part of our Work with this ſhort | take Care to chuſe that which will be moſt ſure 

Obſervation on the planting Timber; that in | of Succeſs, and to bring the greateſt Profit. It 
many Caſes it is preferable to any, other Growth, |' is not ſufficient that he know how, by this Means, 
even upon Land that will bear any thing : but in | to turn his worſt Land to Account; but he ſhould 
general, the. great Advantage to be made from know how to turn it to the greateſt that it will 
it, will ariſe from the Progagating 1 in * bear. 
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I. Of Cri II. Of Fowxs. 

Cray. ; Crap. 

1. Of the Horſe in general. 28. Of the Catk and Hen, their Kinds and e 
2. Of the Choice and Management of 2 for * Of the breeding of Poultry. 
the Farm. o. Of the bringing up of Chickens. 
. Of the Saddle Horſe for the Huſbandman. - 1. Of Capons. 
. Of breeding of Horſes. | 32. Of Turkeys, their Kinds and Choice. 


3 

4 

5. Of weaning Foals. 33. Of ibe breeding and raiſing of Turkeys. 

6. Of breaking Horſes for Strvic © i P34. Of Geeſt) their Kinds, and the Profits of keep- 
7. Of the Farmer's Number of Horſes, and their © ing them. 
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working. 35. Of the breeding and feeding of Geeſe. 
. Of the turning Horſes to Graſs, and taking 36. Of Ducks. — 
them up. 37. Of the keeping of wild Water Fowl, and of 
Of ihe M8. - Decoys. 
10. Of the Mule. | 38. Of the Swan. | 
11. Of the Bull, and bis Kind, . + 5 J 9. Of the Peacock. | 


> 


12. Of the Ox. on I. Of the Pheaſant. 
13. Of the Cow. — el 41. of the Pigeon. 
| 14. Of the Calf. . „ 
15. Of Sheep, and their ſeveral 2 in Ul. Of H. 


Country. © SYN | | 
A 16. Of the Choice of Sheep: 2 42. 4 25 2 1. 
1 g 4 4 ing of Fiſh Ponds. 
W - 17. Of the breeding of Sheep. 21 
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"he INTRODUCTION. 
of Hecking the Farm. 


* IE have in the four onoceeding Books 

| 2 inform d the Huſbandman concern- 
Fel ing the Nature of his Soil, the Ad- 

N yantages of Incloſure, the Uſe of 
Manures, and the Benefit of Plantations z we are 
in this to advance to the great Article of ſtock- 
ing his Farm =; 

When he has made bimſelf acquainted __ 
the Nature of every Part of his Ground; when 
he has fenced, Planted and prepared it for his 
Undertaking, it is then ready to receive his 
Cattle: part of which are to be fed upon its 
Produce, and part employ d alſo in the La- 
bours of tilling and improving it. Theſe are 
neceſſarily a great Expence, and they are ex- 

d to produce and yield him a propor- 
tionable Profit. This they are in their Nature 
| qualified to do; but this Profit will be greater 
or leſſer, in Proportion to his Skill in ordering 
! and managing of them according to their ſeve- | 
ral Natures. 

From ſome of theſe he ib to have Labour; 
from others Food, and Articles of Trade; and 
from all of them properly managed, he may 
have many occaſional, and, as it were, acciden- 
tal Profits. The Horſe is to ſave him the Toil 

= of his Servants in many Things, the Ox and 
_ Sheep are to ſupply his Kitchen, and the Mar- 
ket; as alſo, the Hog, and other Kinds ; but- 
the home Conſumption is not all the Source of [+ 
his Profits: many of their Parts and Products 
are exported - at a great Price; and he will be | 

able to make the more Advantage of his Stock, 
as he is the better inform'd of every one of theſe 
ſeveral Particulars ; ; and. adapts his Care to ſuch 
of them as his Circumſtances, and Situation 
l render . * Anpetigely advantageous to 
him. 5 
Ile is to conkider Kin Cattle with Reſpect to 
their Food, and its ſeveral Kinds, and with re- 
gard to that great Article, their Dung, the Uſes 
of which have been fully treated of already : 
will lead him to enquire into their proper 

7 ſanagement in the Field, in his Yard, and in 
che Stable. The ſeveral moſt beneficial Methods 
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will be à very EIN Object of our 558 
tion; under their ſeveral Heads in the ſacceed- 
ing Chapters. In which, proceedihg upon that 
ſure and certain Guide, Experience; we have 
Hope of leading him to a much more beneficial 
Method of conducting himſelf in ſeveral Reſpects 
than is generally known at this Time: + ? 
In this Place it may be neceſſary to caution 


the Reader not to ſuppoſe us deficient with 
Reſpect to thoſe Articles; which, altho' they 


regard Cattle, are ' reſerved according to the 


e Parts of it: 

In this Place we are to n the Haber, 
man as purchaſing his Stock; and diſpoſing and 
employing it on his Land-; after which we are 
to proceed to the immediate Labours to be em- 


ploy'd upon it, The ſeveral Products of his 


Stock in Hide, Tallowz and the other Articles 
are to be conſider d hereafter in their proper 
Place; as alſo the Diſeaſes to which the ſeve- 
ral Kinds may be incident; for we do not ſup- 
poſe him to purchaſe one Kind labpuring under 
Diſtempers; or to intend the immediate ſlaugh- 
tering of the others. Theſe Things therefore 
are to be treated of hereafter, and in the pre- 
ſent Part of our Undertaking, we are to con- 
ſider the ſeveral Creatures themſelves; their 
Service, Breed Management in every Reſpect z 
and the ſeveral Methods, whereby they may be 
render'd moſt beneficial to him while he keeps 
them, and moſt advantageous in the _ gs; 
it is proper he ſhould diſpoſe of them. 

„We ſhall divide theſe Animals as hay con- 
cern the Huſbandman under four general Heads, 
two larger and more important. 1. His Cat- 
tle and his Poultry; and two leſſer, but yet 
very worthy of his me, 3. N FG 
4 Iaſects. 

The two firſt of theſe x one is  fenfble, 
demand the moſt careful Attention, as. on them 
depends a very conſiderable Part of the F armers 
Expence, and his Profits; the two latter are not 
ſo: much regarded as they deſerxe, eſpecially the 
Article of Fiſh. We hope to be able to ſet that 
Article: in ſo true a Light, that: the Huſband- 
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1 the Horſe, for Volumes have hen vritten 
8 on ir already, and the Subject is not xhauſted: 
| but the Buſineſs, here will be to ſele& from all 
chat has been faid, and may be ſaid on this 
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1 of th ; dnian;: FEI n de Won 
© ei therefore to ſeparate the 
| uſeful from the ſuperfluous and oſtentatious; and 
no more to omit any Part of the ohe than load 
this Treatiſe with any of the other! It is not 
the Purpoſe here to conſider the IMerſe ad the 
Racer, or in the Manage, but ad the uſeful-Ser- 
vant of the Huſbandman,; who s to buy him for 
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Original Plan of our Work, to mn and ſes 


man ſhall for the future underſtand it as ont of 
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not from kind; ſell him at an eee | divided into many Kinds e to the dif: 
any other Way make him produce a certain | ferent Services for which they are deſign'd, 
Prof, *tis all within the Compaſs of his Profeſ- | Thoſe for the nobler Exerciſes, or the Uſes of 
ſion. We would no more have our Farmer a | Pleaſure, demand a great deal of Care and 
Jockey, than we would have him a Sportſman z Trouble, as well as a large Expence but the 
but ſo. much of every Branch that regards this | Farmer's Horſes, which are for Labour only, 
Animal, as may be uſeful to himſelf, without | require comparatively very little of either. 
g the Bounds of his proper Profeſ- Let him not take his Directions concerning 
* we would have him know, and ſo much we them therefore from Books, where the princi- 
ſhall endeavour to inform him. pal Regard-is ſhewn to the Racet, the Hunter, 
The Diſeaſes to which this noble Animal is | or the manag'd Horſe, for theſe do not belong 
ſubject are very numerous, and very little under- to him: the plain and cheap Practice uſed for 
ſtood. Theſe deſtroy many a uſeful. Creature | the Cart Horſe, and the poorer Sort of Road 
that might be [preſerv*d with a little proper Nags, is/all that concerns him : this he will find 
Care; and it is not too much to ſay, that after | here laid down from repeated Trials, and let 
all that has been written on this Matter; after | him compare it with the Management of his 
the innumerable Bundles of Receipts in old Au- Neighbours, in order to ſee how it agrees with 
thors, and the Diſcoveries, great as they are, | that, and how it excels it; for we would: have 
which have of later Time beet made by inge- | him learn not only from what he reads, but 
Bracktn, BAR TIE T, and the reſt, there is no from the Miſcarringes as well as che — 
Book in the Encrus Language fo much wanted, of others. LES A £0 py. 
as a compleat Syſtem of Farriery. - | ; | 
It is not within the Compaſs of our Usder- 
taking to enter upon ſuch an Article at large, | | 
nor-is any more than a ſmall Part of what might | CHAP. II. 
be ſaid on that Head neceffary to the Farmer's | Of the Chiice and Management of Horſes for 
but that Part we ſhall endeavour to lay down in e | 25 
its Place, by the Aſſiſtance of many Enquiries, 5 e 
and a long Experience, if not in a compleat and | FF is a Thing of great Concern to the Huſ- 
accurate, at leaſt in a uſeful Mannner. [ A. bandman to proportion the Number and 
It is but of late that tlie Conſideration ” Kind of Horſes to his Farm, and he is alſo to 
Horſes has fallen into the Hands of thoſe who | conſider the Sex. For in ſome Caſes breeding 
had any of the Requiſites for being capable of a | from them may be a Thing of great Advan- 
due Care of them. Farriers have been uſed to | tage, and under other Circumſtances, it wil 
be of the moſt ignorant among Mankind; and | not be prudent in him to think of it. 
every Blackſmith called himfelf at one Time a I have obſerv'd already that a certain Propor- 
Horſe Doctor. Of late the great Uſe of this tion ſhould be kept up as near as may be be- 
noble Creature in our various Concerns of Bu- tween the Arable and Paſture Land of a Farm 3 
ſineſs and Pleaſure, has reſcued it out of ſuch | but this cannot in the Nature of Things be al- 
Hands, and made it a ſubject for more Educa - ways done ſo exactly in Practice as might be 
tion and Abilities; and though the Practice be | wiſh'd from Theory. Now the Exceſs in either 
yet far ſhort of Perfection, great Advances have | Kind, where it tannot be avoided, will give the 
been made in it, with which the Huſbandman Hufbandmih à proper Caution as to the Sex of 
ſhould/nor be unicquainted. this Cattle; as the Nature of the Employment 
080 iggorunt- hive; the id Writers on thele for which be wants them will for che Kid. 
Subjects bern, that they are continually miſta- The Hotſe for Plow muſt be ſttong, n 
hing the very Scat and Place: of the Diſeaſes in | matter for his Shape? But for Cart” 15 
this Animal; and at this Time nothing is ſo | Care ſhould be uſed in. the Chbite, ind in the 
common, as to ſee thoſe who know no more of | Size: Theſe ſhould- be big breaſted, large bo⸗ 
the Creature than what they read in thoſe erro- | died, and ſtrong limb'd; and they ſhould al- 
neous Books, rowelling and burning a Horſe in L_ be bought HA moderate Size, not ohly 
ele Place on Dirorde, the Seat of which lies | that they may match with one another; but 
in another; and in one which cannot be affect- | that others may eaſily be got to match with 
ed in any Manner by what is done. them when any die, become uſeleſs, or are ſold 
This may ſtand as a general Inſtance of chat aut. + 
| Ignorance” which reigns too univerſally with re- The having Horſes for flow Draught al of a 
pect to Horles : excepting for the Cheats of Size, or nearly ſo, is à yery conſiderable Arti- 
zeyſhip, People are 48 un in every o- [= for otherwiſe the Team never wWörk Equally, 
wan Reſpett ; for all that ſeems to be ſtudied | nor at Eaſe to themſelves; and the Huſband- 
* now: ur 2 Horſe is, ben is cheat 2 man has not the Advahtatze of half their Strength, 
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<haſer.- * 7 . r eine 14614 IVC © though they go through, an equal Natigue: the 
L MWhat 3 the Diſeaſes af this Creature, | tall Horſes hanging up the low, and it being 
dil be explein'd hereafter under its proper B that hey ol draw even” 
Head {andere we hall endeavour to ſet che R e 161 0 1 Wn. 
. reſpe&'co. who Ne-|| I 19'2 de He 

ute and Kind af his Cattle, and nee 
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One * more I ſhall obſerve to the Farmer, that the aaa « — buy | 
| which is, that he avoid that very common | Foals out of LEICESTERSHIE, which is a good | 
'Y Fault, the making one Horſe ferve for different breeding County, to ſell again at an Advantage. | 
_— Uſes. Nothing is ſo wrong. Let him never put |. They buy them at two or three Tears old, and ſell 
a Saddle upon his Cart or Draught Horſes, for | them again at ſix. The Foals improve every " 
it alters them in their Pace, and renders them | Tear; their Labour anfwers very well for their = 
aukward and troubleſome in their an and | keeping, and at the End of this Time they are i 
proper Labours. fit for Coach Horſes, and are ae ſold in | 1 
Alfter the Kind, let the Huſbandman conſult Lonyon for that Purpoſe. 
the pfoper Sex of theſe Cattle, and gn this, as I. In ſome Counties an ordinary Love of Hovſes | "0 
have obſerved, he is to be directed by the Nature | are much required for Carriage of Loads, ag | 
of his Farm, and the Proportion of one Kind i in | Packs, Panniers; and the like. When the Huſ- 
| his Land to another. bandman wants a Creature for this Uſe, let him 
Mares are naturally more proßtable than | obſerve to chuſe him of a ſtout Make, but not 
Horſes, becauſe, beſide their Labour and Service, tall. Let him have a broad Back, out Ribs, ful 
they yearly will bring forth a Colt. But let not | Shoulders, and thick Withers. This is a very mate- 
the young Farmer reſolve at once, for this Rea- | rial Circumſtance, for an Horſe that is thin in that ö 
ſon upon the buying that Sex, he muſt look far- Part is always galling: which is a very great In- | | ; | 
ther. If he have a great deal of Paſture Ground, | convenience to Horſes that are to carry Burthens. 9 
in proportion to his Arable, then he will do right | After his Shape, let the Purchaſer obſerve bis = 
to ſtock himſelf with Mares; but on the contrary, | going, and examine carefully his Pace. That | | 
where the Arable Land is the greateſt Quantity, | Horſe is beſt for this Service that takes the ſtouteſt | 1 
and the Paſture but little, he will find it much | and beſt Stride with his Feet. He is neither to ä = 
more to. his- ne, to have Stone p or | trot nor gallop + all his Buſineſs is a Foot - Pace; 
Geldings. | and for this Purpoſe the Horſe that takes the 
We ſee that in ſome Counties the "ID in largeſt Steps, always goes eveneſt and —— 
general purchaſe Mares, and in others they in | and rids Ground the faſteſt. 
general keep Horſes for their Service; and this, | The Horſes being purchaſed for the F arm, 
at firſt Sight, may ſeem idle; but it is founded | according to the ſeveral neceſſary Labours of the 
on this Rule, and on what they find anſwer beſt | Plow, the Cart, or Carriage, the next Thing to 
upon Experience, becauſe their Lands are ſo diſ- be conſider'd is, their Management; and this is ' 
| poſed. In ſome Counties the Arable is in ge- | very eaſy. Theſe Creatures which are deſtin'd | 
neral over-proportioned to the Paſture Ground; | to coarſe Service, require nothing of thoſe pam = 
and theſe are the Places where they keep Horſes per'd Methods which are needful to the fine | ; B 
moſtly; and in others the Paſture Ground in ge- Horſes, that are rendered delicate by Idleneſs. , 
neral over-ballances the Arable, and theſe are | They require nothing of thoſe. Walkings and great 


e 


the Places where the Run is upon Mares. Care, and nice Dreſſings, but what they do re- 
When the Nature of the Farm thus recom- | quire let the Farmer eee . duly and res , 
mends it to the Huſbandman, to purchaſe Mares gularly, Den 2 $52..61 | 


rather than Horſes, he is to remember that i it is Let them be well drefwd, ind their Bellics well 5 
of more Importance, to him to conſider their | fill'd: for; otherwiſe they will never be able to go | 
Shape: becauſe on that will, in ſome Meaſure, | through their Taſks' of Drudgery. Let their 
depend the Value of the Breed. Shoes and their Backs be conſtantly alen 0 
Loet him chuſe his Mares with a good Fore- and little or nothing more is neceſſary. 1 
hand: the Neck, Breaſt, and Shoulders are, in! Let their Food beſucet Hay, or uf ee 


this Reſpect, to be his Principal Regard; for as | mon Kinds ſingle, or mix'd tagether, acnording to 2] 
to the reſt of the Shape it is not of fo much the Owners Convenience 5.,08ce in a Week ar ten 
Conſequence, 22 Days letthim always give them ſome Warm Grains 


But though he don't Gal, regard the "Roe and Salt: this will keep chem in Health I 
let the Body be large; for it is a great Advantage |. will eſcape moſt of the common-Diſorders of 
to the Foal to have ts while it *% Browing Horſes, by their conſtabt Exerciſe: and Labour, | 
in-the Mare's Belly. - > with. this little, netdful Cage, iz 51 1; ea a | - 
The Foals that the 1 Gall ks For what may be rfardie>aredful clackordi 
from Mares thus choſen, will pay him very well to the pamicular eee 
for his Care: they will generally be well · ſnaped; | the Horſe, I ſhall in &'few Werds obſerve! That 
and it may be worth his while to ſell. them at if bleeding appear rrquifitey Spring er Fall is 
about ſix Years old, when aſs will. a bring the Tine, or both. If chere he Danger of any 
a fair Price. I | Diſorder about his Head, it is good now and 
Nor let hin think =o the Ns * to | then to urn a little Prankidctnſe under his Noſe, 
this Age before he. diſpoſes of them, is anyHard- | when he is about to lie dom at Night. du che 
ſhip; for their Worle, the greateſt Part of the | Heat af Summer it üs ey good to take à labour - 
Time, will very well pay for it. A in | ing Horſe än deepi Marr ah ting him: now 
This is ſo certain, that where: W ande nb. 2903 3% : . 
— — from a De- Dee ee eee eee 
ficiency of Eaſture Ground, it is worth his While Pnag and Fall ut iif:once this-be: mad into a 
to huy Colts young, and train them up to that Cuſtom, let it he regularly obſerved i fur 0 furs 
Age for Sale. This is practiſed in many of thaſe | as it is omitted he Willchdve ſome Diſorders: Na- 
Counties where the Arable in generalexceeds the | ture expeft theſeuttiſiuial Diſcharges, if they! 
Paſture ; * — tt 0 have been brought into a Cuſtom, 1 regularly — 
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i if hey were ber een and en no more 80 


without them. g 
A fat Horſe ſhould drink often, and but a 


| little at 4 Time but if an Horſe be lean let him 


drink as he pleaſes. 

A great deal of rubbing does a great deal of 
good: every Horſe likes it, and every Horſe is 
greatly benefited by it. A Horſe ſhould always 
be turn'd to Graſs once a Year for it cools his 


Blood, ſcours off all foul Humours, and pre- 


pares his Stomach to receive the full Nouriſhment 
from his other Food. Nothing tends ſo greatly | 
to the preſerving the Huſbandman's Cattle as 
this; nor is chere any thing ſo prejudicial to them 
63923 — 


CHAP. il. 
Of the Sault Horſe fr the Eee. 


HAVE cautioned my Farmer, in the pre- 


ceding Chapter, not to put a Saddle on the | 
Back of his labouring Horſes ; therefore, as his 


Occaſions will neceſſarily take him frequently on 
Horſeback, he muſt keep one or more particu- 
larly for that Purpoſe; and I ſhall not leave him 
eee eee ee 
that Creature. 

Neither need the Horſe, though bought for 
this Uſe, be ſtrictly kept to that only: he may 
be ſerviceable on many Occaſions: the Draught, 
or Load Horſe, muſt not be taken from his 
Work, becauſe it ſpoils his Pace, but there are 
many little Services for which the Saddle Horſe 
will do, when he is not requir'd for that Uſe; 
and it will do him no Sort of Harm to take him 
to them as Neceſſity require. 

In the Choice of an Horſe for the Saddle, let 
the Huſbandman obſerve to get one of as good 


a Shape as his Price will afford; for it is a ge· 


neral and a very good Rule, that the Value of 
a Horſe for the Road enn een 
Truth of Form. 

Let him ſee that his Head be kink; his Eyes 
n or full; and his Neck well rais'd. 
Let bis Chine be alfo well rien, his Joints firong, 


and his Raſterns ſhort and ſtrait, and fo ſtrong 


as not to bend in his going: and let his Hoofs 


be ſound, tough, and hollow. 


| Laſt of all des him-examine his Temper and 
Diſpoſition. In this he ſhould be moderate: too 
dull a Jade is as had as a run- away. The Huſ- 


bandman wants his Nag for Service, and let him 


chuſe him ſuch ag. will do his Buſineſs _ 


without continual whipping and ſpurring; and 


| . 3: 8 a. Bd road. ©; 


eee une ee 56 Os 
ſion. S an 1 

This Care as bam! in he buying of 
the Horſe, the next Concern is the of 


bim. His general Food ſhould be fine Hay in 
Winter, and ſweet Graſs/ in Summer ; and to 
_ theſe are to be added dry Oats, Beans, Peaſe, or 
Bread, according to his Stomach or Occaſions. 


When be is upon Exerdiſe.let him be watered 


wn Honum before he is taken out to ride, and 


let him he rub'd, drefs'd, and fed 3 and after this | 
let him be bridled up. and ſtand an n 
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At ſetting out on a Journey, obſerve always 
that the reaſonable Method is to travel moderately 
in a Morning, till the Horſe be warmed, and 
then to encreaſe the Speed as Occaſion requires. 


At Night the Horſe ſhould be watered two 


Miles before he comes to his Journey's End; 
| and then let him be brought in warm: and let 
him be ſet up in a warm Stable, wo rub'd and 
well littered. 

Let him have rio Meat while he is in a Sweat 
in any Part, but when he is dry let him be rub'd 
and fed, according to his Stomach and his Duty. 

If at any Time the Road Horſe wants Appe- 
tite, let the Rider obſerve. to change his Food, 
for theſe Creatures love Variety as well as our- 
| ſelves; and will often be tempted to eat new 
Meat when they would not have touch'd the old. 
If this do not anſwer; let there be a ſmall Quan- 
tity of white Wine, Salt, and Vinegar mix'd to- 
gether, and let his Tongue and Noſtrils be fub'd 


petite. 

After this let the Rider look well to his Back 
and to his Feet. Let him ſee that the Saddle 
does not gall, nor the Girts pinch him; and 
that the ö and that they ſit 
faſt and eaſy. 
| Theſe are the Dipetivas ane for the ma- 
naging and preſerving a Road Horſe, in Condi- 
tion to do his Buſineſs. I have ſet them down 
at large, that the Huſbandman may fully under- 
ſtand what he is to do. 
long Journies, the leſs of this ſtrict Care is ne- 
ceſſary: but let it be proportioned to the Duty. 
*Tis always well to know the whole that may be 
neceſſary; and too much Care never did a Horſe 
Harm. 


CHAP. Iv. 
' Of the breeding of Horſes. 


7 E have ſhewn what is the Huſbandman's 
beſt Practice in Counties where it is uſu- 

ally neceſſary to buy Horſes, whether in the 
Colt or at other Ages; but when he is ſituated 
in a good breeding Country, there is nothing 


whatſoever which he can practiſe to more Ad- 


vantage, than the doing this, both for his own 
Service and for Sale. 

We ſhall therefore lay down here ſuch Rules 

as may be neceſſary to be obſerved in this Mat- 


ter, and although the immediate Purpoſe be 


no other than the breeding of Horſes for the 
Service of Huſbandry, and the coarſer Em- 
ployments; yet, as the Farmer may ſometimes 
ſtep a little beyond theſe ſtrict Bounds to his 
Advantage, we ſhall not ſo exactly confine our 
InſtfuRions to them, as to dlſcard torally the 
| reſt. © 51 i; 

The 6rſt Conſideraton this is _— under che 
Huſbandman's Thoughts ho is inelined to breed, 
is that of his Ground for though he live in a 
good breeding Couſtry, yet every Part of it may 

not be ſuited alilee to that Uſe; and his own 

— in 2 _ _ be convenient'for 


that Purpoe . 
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Horſes, is to be of a middle Value between the 


beſt and the worſt. Horſes are a very valuable 


Commodity, but let not their Price at a proper 
Age, and of a good Kind, tempt the Huſband- 
man to enter raſhly upon his Deſign. Horſes 
are ſubject to many Accidents and Caſualties; 
and at beſt they are a long while in riſing to 


their Value: therefore let him firſt conſider whe- 


ther he cannot make greater Advantage of his 
Ground in the common Way of his Employ- 
ment, for it is very likely that he may. If it 

appear that he can, then his Land is too good; 
and he ſhould for that Reaſon drop his Deſign: 
on the contrary, he may be poſſeſſed of Grounds 
which as they will not-produce much any other 
Way, ſo they may not be rich enough for this. 
In that Caſe he is alſo to drop it. In the one 
Inſtance it is not worth his while; and in the 
other he cannot accompliſh it: both theſe, are 
very ſufficient Reaſons for deſiſting. 

It has been obſery'd already, that the Con- 
dition of the Huſbandman's Grounds which 
ſhould tempt him to have Mares for the Sake 
of their Breed, is where the Paſture Land bears 
an over- proportion to the Arable : but we -ſee 
by the laſt Obſervation, "that a certain Condi- 
tion in this Paſture Ground is alſo requiſite. If 
it be very rich, it will. yield more Profit other 
Ways than by breeding Horſes ; if it be very 
poor, on the contrary, 'it will not yield ſufficient 
Nouriſhment ; and therefore it is incapable of 
being put to this Uſe. The proper Paſture Soil 
for breeding mw CE, is therefore of a 
middle Nature. 


It ſhould be uch as yields a ſhort Graſs, but 


in a good Quantity: as for Situation, it ſhould 


be high much rather than low; and the Soil 


muſt be ſuch as has ſome Firmneſs, for its be- 

ing hard under Foot is an Article of great Ad- 

vantage. We would not be underſtood to mean, 

that an exact Attention to ſuch a Soil as this 

b neceſſary, or that no other will | do, but this is 
We 


There muſt be good Wes upon the 9 


and if it. be full of Mole Hills, and other un- 
even Places, it will be the better, becauſe it 
will uſe the Colts while young to tread firm; 
and this is an e Article in their a 
in 7 
1 good Air is a very great Article all i in, * 
breeding Ground hut as we have already re- 
commended its ying, on, an elevated PRs | 
this will be the more likely. the Caſe; and 

further it will be Herde. 50 there, be be good 


Shelter. p 125 11 | ol 1 # \ 


Incloſed Lands of this Kind and, C e 


are che beſt for breeding, becauſe they are warm 
and defended; but open and common Land 
may be /uſed z only, in this Caſc-zhe Huſband, 
man' muſt be the- more careful to provide Cons, 
yenient Shelter; and: muſt be more than ordi- 
gary careful of the Mares juſt- about che Time 
4 foaling, and of the young when it is yet 
nder. Ens 19195 bt od flaw 
„When the. Huſbandman has a, conſider 
| Quantity of Land that he deſigns. rde 
deſe, it ſhould. be. divided into ſeveral Pa- 


tures, according, to the Condition and Cixcume, 


eee Ground: and da ee hap: ther e een 


: 
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theſe ſeveral Encloſures ſhould o uſed to theſe 
Purpoſes following. 

The barreneſt and pooreſt are for the Stal- 
lion to run in with the Mares: the moſt undef 


to be kept for the Mares to foal in: then the 


while they are follow'd by their Foals, and give 
Milk. Laſtly, for the bringing up of the Colts 
after they are wean'd, the Ee openeſt, and 
the moſt uneven. 

According to the Uſe for which the Colts 
are deſign'd, let the Stallion and the Mare be 


ſhould be made of Mares for the Service of 

Huſbandry, which is our material Purpoſe : for 
any other Uſe they are to be ſelected in the ſame 
Manner, but with VER to that 9 Ser- 
vice. : | 


cording to the'particular Service. 'The Turkiſh, 
or Jennet, is an excellent Kind for a Horſe in- 
tended for the Wars: the Barb is the beſt for 
Racers; the beſt for hunting is the baſtard Barb 
begot of the Engliſh; the beſt for the Coach is 
the Flemiſh ; and the beſt 05 r e 
or Burthen, is the Engliſh. 


' Theſe are Rules long ago laid down, and 
fince that Time often diſputed ; but they are 
nevertheleſs maintain'd with Reaſon by the moſt 
experienced to this Day. F ancy and Opinion 
ſo far prevail at this Time, that it is ſcarce poſ- 
ſible to find two People who will not diſpute 
upon this Subject. However, he who obſerves 
theſe Rules will not repent: and, as to the ma- 
terial Part of our Buſineſs in this Place, that is 
the begetting of ſerviceable Horſes for the Huſ- 
bandman, the right Engliſh is the Stallion for 
that Purpoſe, en all Cavil or' r Far wa 
never. OTE © 
The beſt Selen of the Year for putting the 


8 


of Makcn, and the Stallions ſhould be taken 
away again about the Beginning of May. The 
Reaſon of this is, that the Time of foaling is of 
great Conſequence: for the Foal that falls in 


falls in Mar, it having the Advantage of a Part 
05 the Cold of that Seaſon, and the whole enſu- 
ing Winter to harden it. Experience ſhews, 
| tax riet is, of great Conſequence: for the Colts 


better, ' and, be leſs liable to Accidents and Th: 
jurics/than thoſe which fall later in the Tear. 
The Farmer muſt take Cate to have his Pa- 
utes. in proper Order for the receiving his 
Horſes and Mares at the Time mention'd, and 
for the other Purpaſes ſpecified before; but lie 
wilt do well to obſerve this Rule, not to make 


his Mares too fat before the Time of their run- 


ning with the Stallions; for they conceive ber- 
tex. 4 and hold ver when e . ordi- 
nary Caſe. 20121 

It is proper to give the Mares: three Weeks 
Reſt from Labour aſter the Time of heit cunceiv- 
ing 3, after this they may be 'employ'd in the 


common Affairs of Huſbandry; hut it 4s beſt 


not an work them too hard : the Farmer mays 


1 


Shelter, and the leaſt ſubject to Accidents, are 


fruitfulleſt and richeſt are to be kept for them 


choſen. We have already directed what Choice 


As to the Stallion, 4 is to be choſen ac- 


Stallions and Mares together is about the middle 


| Manch is much more profitable than that which 


| foal'd: in Maxen are always found to ſtand 
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—— Sptibgrs and then be ſhould let 
them run looſe till they foal. - 

I deliver this as the beſt Method of tonduth- 
ing Mares that are Breeders, but I do not day 
every Part of it is abſolutely neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved. If the Neceſſity of the Farmer's Af- 
fairs require it, he may have more Work out of 
them than I have allowed; but if he allow 
them ſo much Reſt, they will do the better, and 
he will have the Advantage in the Foals. „ 

When the Mare has foaled, ſhe ſhould be 
immediately removed into the beſt Paſture the 


Farmer has, for this will make her have Plenty 


of Milk, and that of a good and nouriſhing 
Quality. The Foal will ſhew the Benefit of 
this, for he will thrive apace. The Paſture 
muſt not only be rich, but ſuch as has ſwert 
Water and good Shelter, eſpecially if the Foal 
have fallen early: and it will be adviſeable to 
let the Mare take Care of it a good Part of the 
Summer: if Convenience allow, it will be uſe- 
ful to the Foal to leave him with his Parent 


| the whole Summer, and even the following 


Winter. There is a Notion that the Winter's | 
Milk is not wholeſome, but it is à weak and 
idle Fancy. The Farmer is to ſuit all this Prac- 
tice to his other Affairs, but of this he may be 


ſure, that if he can allow of it, the Foal will 


be the ſtronger and better in every Reſpect for 
the whole Year with his Dam. 
The Foal will partake of the Nature and 


| Qualities of both his Parents, but moſt of the 


Mare; this is an Obſervation as old TORO 
but the Horſe is of great Conſequence alſo. - 

Both the Stallion and Mare ſhould be dpd, 
if healthy Colts are expected, for they will pars 
take of the Diſcaſes of their n in be 
Sexes. 

"The Way wp have Jurge Gies k, 1. To chub, 
as before directed, large body'd Mares; and, 2. 
To feed them well during the Time of their Pieg- 
nancy ; for the two Things that.give Size to che 
Foal are, good Nouriſnment and Room to grow 
in. Very large Foals have been thus produeed 


from ſmall Stallions ; and of this TIN: 


leaves no Room to doubt. 
nnr 
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1 chan thoſe 
| who obſerve the moſt. exact Rules; as we ſee 
frequently, nay commonly, the Children of or- 
dinary People more healthy and ſtrong than 
thoſe of Quality, who are brought into the 
World with a great deal more Pomp and Cere- 
mony. 

The Age of « Make for breeding | in the beſt 
and moſt advantageous Manner, is from four to 
twelve Years old, if ſhe have been employ'd in 
the common Labour of Huſbandry during the 
Time; but if ſhe have been kept for breeding 
entirely, the may be held to it a great many 
Years longer. 

The Age of the Horſe mould be from five 
Your to fifteen. 

When Mares are kept altogether foe breeding, 
it may be proper to beſtow ſome more Care and 
Expence upon them than uſually is done when 


Ovmer's Buſineſs then to keep them as cloſely 
to it as may be. In this Caſe it is a good Me- 
thod to feed them richly for a Fortnight before 
their foaling, which will give them Strength, 


the quicker to take Horſe again. 

Where a Mare is thus manag'd, ſhe may be 
led to. the Stallion three Weeks after her foal- 
ing; and her Foal may run by her till ſhe comes 


— weaning Foals, , 5 


T Ormithftandin g that the common Practice 
is to wean a Foal at about Tix Months, 
when that falls out toward Mrcnazrmas, or 
elfe about fix Weeks before the Dam 'foals a- 
gain, proyided that happen in 4 good Seaſon, 
we have adviſed the Farmer to let his Colt run 
by the Dam till ſhe gets another: and in this 
ve ate fupported by very profitable Experience: 

for upon the Reſult of many Trials it appears 
in , "that the Colt which has run the 
Winter with! his Dam, is ſtouter and more 


keep the Mares tame, and alſo to make the 
Colts at firſt tame in the fame Manner; for G 


than fach a one as has been wean'd at 


the A of Winter, whatever have been 


therwiſe the Mares often injure them while in che Cre taken of him. 


their Bellics, by leaping Hedges and Ditches | 


and the Foals in the ſame Manner damage them- 
licks, A very good Way of keeping the Mares. 


ar Time it be done, is an Article of 
at Conſequence 3 and upon the proper con; 
of it depends in à great Degree che fy: 


tame and gentle, is by giving chem daily ſome || ture Value of the Creature. If Care be 5 


Work, for this acenſtoms them to be tended eiten in the Article of weaning, and in the 


and handled: whereas when they run free the 


und wintering the Colt for three 


greateſt Pact of their Time, zu is the Caſe very | Years afterwards, he will never be worth near 


be removed fromone Paſture to another, 5 Oden 


bon requires, or to haue che Foals 
tended. 


A great deal of Nicety is uſed in the mals. 


ing Horses fon che finer Employments, but 
and He || for” four or five" 
'ſhewn, avoid e forgot the” Daifi; Und" may” be turn 
; his” ne ade fs Eline: but Cure muſt be talen 
ru og tie Dam for * 


*tis the Huſbandman I am 
may in the Manner I have 


Trouble and Hxpende of 
6 


The. Colt that is to be e ſnould be take 
from its Dattr over Night, and drtvem into ſotne 


atm aut melter'd Face out of her hearkig? 


it muſt be fed carefully, and well in the Mori 


ing; and from thir Time thoroughly artended 


{ In" that Space it will Hi 
turn'd out 00 


119 


they breed and work together; and it is the 


and Plenty of Milk: it will make them ready alſo 


12 „ . | ; 


The weaning of a Fbal at whatever Age, or | 


right Manage. 
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_ whole Summer,, as which there will be no 


d of any particular Caution. 
* e 5 are intended for Geldings, are to 
be gelt at the Time of their weaning, and then 
the ſame Care ſerves, and as ſoon as thoſe few 
Days already directed are over, the Part will be 
healed z and will occaſion no farther Trouble. 

After this the Colts ſhould be ſeparated from 
the Filleys, and each Parcel turn'd out apart 
into ſome open Paſture where they may have 
Room, and a free good Air; and may run at Li- 


berty till they are fit to be broke for the Sad- 


dle, or for the Service of Huſbandry. 
Some practiſe the Gelding of their Colts 
much younger than we have here. directed, and 


when that can be done with Convenience, it is 


altogether as well. They do it while they ſuck, 
and as ſoon as the Teſticles come down: ſome- 
rimes gelding them at a Fortnight old or leſs. 

When it is done at this Time, there ſeldom 
are any bad Accidents attend it: bur on the 


other hand, all the Damage that appears is a 


little ſwelling of the Parts after cutting; and 
this goes down when they have been kept care- 
folly three or four Days, which is what we 
have adviſed to be done on Account of their 


weaning. 


Theſe two Methods are ſo little different in 


themſelves, that the Huſbandman may follow 
which he likes beſt ; but if he come to a Reſo- 


lution in Time, that while the Colt is very 
young, and is ſucking, is rather preferable, 

For whatſoever Service the Huſbandman | in- 
tends his Breed, whether for Sale, or for the 
Uſes of his Farms and whether he raiſe fewer 
or more, it will be of great Impottahoe to him 


to obſerve the Directions laid down in theſe 


Chapters, relating to their breeding and wean- | 


ing: that he may not be ſtartled at the Trou- 


ble, we have made it as little as poſſible; cut- 
ting off all that Experience has ſhewn to be fue | 
perfluous in the common Practice; but the little | 
chat is here ſet down, he is to obſerve carefully: 
for he will find his Colts the ftronger and the 
handſomer fer it; and the fitter for his own 
Wien or for en him a m_ Os at tho 


deem; 


Wn 4 Þ P. YL 
of the treating Horſes for Servite,” 


I have given the Huſbandman his Directions for 
breeding his Colts ; but he is yet to take che 
Care of breaking them; and'/although -this is 
a Point ſufficiently regarded in Horſes of the 


| finer Kinds, yet no Article of-Huldandry: is 5 


ſhamefyully: neglected, as the -proper Care of 


firſt training me Horſe ue his Keveral Services 


in that Employment. N 5 1 232 ” 910 


| One.romminn-Fenk ua chis Mes id det neg- 
lecting to..break them at a proper Age. The 


ſparing a little Trouble at 4 right Time, is che 


{poiling of many a goed Horſe : 
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I Advantages depend upon what appear to be | 
{mall Matters, and is thus in the Cafe before us. 


able ſhould be broken 4, and uſed gently at 
| arft. The common Cuſtom is to ſpoil a Saddle 
Horſe, by making him do too much as ſoon 


as he is broke, and the uſual Deſtruction of 


the Draught Horſe for meaner Service is che 
not breaking him in time. 
To avoid theſe common Errors, let the care- 


ful Huſbandman take the following Directions. 


A Year after the Colt has been turn'd looſe from 
his weaning according to our Method ; that is, 
when he is about two Years old, let him be 
taken up and gently and gradually tamed. Let 
him be uſed to the Hand for another Year; 3 
and at the Expiration of that, this is when the 
Colt is three Years old, if he be for the Saddle 
let him be back' d; or if he be for Draught or 
Burthen let him be broke to it. But whichever 
be the Caſe, let it be done gently and gradually, 
Let a very little be requir'd for the firſt Year; 
and. ſomething more the ſecond, but in Mode- 
ration; that he may be regularly brought to 
his full Strength and Service. 

The Saddle Colt ſhould be little more than 

walk'd the firſt Year; and ſeldom carried be- 
yond a Trot the ſecond; after this there will be 
no Danger of ſpoiling him, except by unreaſon- 
able Uſage. In the fame Manner let the Colt 
be taken up at that Age for Labour in Huſ- 
bandry : but che firſt Year let him draw bur 
little; and the fecond advance his Labour but 
moderately : thus he will by Degrees be train'd 
to.know his Strength, and how he is to uſe it. 

Gentle Exerciſe an Hour a Day is enough the 
firſt Yearz and two or three Hours a Day the 
ſecond; ' The Creature does not come to his 


Strength till fix or ſeven Years old; and he ne 


ver thoroughly comes to it at all, if he be tod 
hard wrought while he is younger. 


There is no Time nor Service really loſt this 
Way in the Horſes the Farmer breeds for his 
own Uſe; becauſe they will ſtand ſerviceable 
many a Tear the longer for this Care and Ten- 
derneſs of them at firſt; ſo that he gets doubly 
at che End what he Wies by his Gentleneſs in 


the Beginning 3 and all the Time of their Ser- 


vice che Cattle are outer, and do fo muck 


more. 

A Hoifes Randing found "his Nat & 
his Life, is greatly owing to the Treatment of 
nning; and who would fcruple, 
to forfeit a little of this Creatare's Service the 815 
two of three Years, to keep him ſound and ufs. 
ful all his Life; How long a Horſe will con. 
tinue fer viecable is a Point not yet determin'd; 
nor indeed ever can fairly; except a due Care 
were taken of them at firſt * but as to their 


Length of Life, it is more tian People im- 
Sine. Dr. Por, Chap. vii. Page 37. of his 


Hiſtory of Ocronbsum, mentions no leſs than 


three Horſes chat he had ſeen in thar County of 


about" forty Years eld 4 Piece; and the late 


Duke of NMowracur had one which was cbnfl- 


dently reported to be not much leſs than fifty. 


Ft had” deen Kept wichour Labour ſeveral Tears; 
g- | but did not ſeem to Have teen 4 


Years paſt Service of ohe Kind A rt * f 
chen rhe Colt is firſt taken ß, ke will often 


be ſollen art unruly: and f is à e A 


Age that makes the Horſe Vicious alt 
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the hardeſt Duties. 7 


In this Caſe they a be bannt to Gentleneſs 
by Hunger, which will tame any thing. Let 
the Huſbandman who has ſuch à Colt,, ſuffer 
him to have no Victuals but _ he takes out of 
his Hand. 

If this do not bring him FAY let him be 
kept waking Night after Night; for the moſt 
unruly Horſe in the World, while young, will 
be broke and rendered tractable in this Manner. 
It is a good Method to uſe the Colt to Gentle- 
neſs while he follows the Dam, by giving him 
good Food from the Hand, and the like Me- 
thods; for this will take off that natural Shyneſs 
and Fierceneſs which there is in * Hork, till 
made gentle by Uſe. 8 5 

Another great Time of a Colt's growing unruly 
inwhen he is firſt back'd, or firſt brought to draw. 
In either. of theſe Caſes the making him go in 
Company of other Horſes is a very great Thing. 
When he is firſt rode let it be very gently, with 
another Horſe before him, and the more about 
him the better; and in the ſame Manner, when 
the Huſbandman -firſt puts him to work in his 
Way, let him not be ſet to draw alone, but with 
others, and let his Taſx be very eaſy and of ſhort 
Continuance. _ 

It was not without Difficulry that Horſes were 
originally broke for the Service of Mankind; 

and ſome Care is yet requiſite to every. one of 
them, at its breaking. The Colt. that would fly 
out, and perhaps do- himſelf or thoſe that work- 
ed him a Miſchief, if he were employed alone, 
or ſet to an heavy Taſk at firſt ; when the Buſi- 
neſs is eaſy, and he ſees others of his own Kind 
about him, ſoon ſubmits; and then he is eaſily 
led from the lighter to the harder, and finally to 


"0 H AP. VII. 
of the Number and working p Horſes 


H AV E obſerved already that the Huſband- 
man is to ſuit the Sex of his Draught Cattle, 
to the Nature of his Ground, that he may have | 


the moſt full Advantage from them : he ſhould 
| alſo, in the ſame, Manner, conſider their Kind 


and Size, for that Sort of Horſes may ſuit with | 


one Farm, which will not do well upon another. 
The general Conſideration on this Head is, the | 
Richneſs -of the Paſturage, and the Size of the 


Cattle, for theſe are to be proportioned to one 


another. The Huſbandman who has rich Ground 


ſhould breed large Horſes, for they will every 
way be moſt advantageous to him; and on the 
Contrary, he whoſe Land is r muſt con⸗ 
tent himſelf with a ſmaller Sort, except Stone 


Horſes, if he ſhould chuſe to keep them always 


at Hay and Oata: in that Caſe he may take what 
Kind he pleaſes ; but this is a Practice not at all 
to be recommended to the Huſbandman, in ge · 


Beral. 


"Hare mule val os if they are pe 
to. go throu rough 3, great deal of Work.z and large 
Horſes will never be ſo upon poor Paſtyres, This 
ie fundamental Rule for the Farmer; and be 


muſt always keep. it in his Memory. It is not 


| caly * ee of Fiete pi e 
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the Huſbandmar? 8 Purpoſe, for any certain Quan- 
| tity of Ground. This has been attempted, but 
the Differences between one Kind of Land and 
another, in the Degree of Labour they require, 
makes it impoſſible to determine with Certainty. 
Upon a general View perhaps it may be reaſon- 
able to ſay, that in Land of a middle Sort, about 
one Horſe to every ten Acres will anſwer the care- 
ful and ſkilful Huſbandman's Purpoſe, He that 
wants Knowledge and Management, may uſe 
twice as many, without _ half his Re 
neſs. 

When the Number & Horſes for the docking 
of the Farm has been ſettled as well as it may be, 
the next Care is the proportioning the Work 
among them: and on this depends a great deal 
of the Profit that is to be made by this Sort of 
Cattle. 

The young ones we have aid, are to be work'd 
but gently. They may be continually kept do- 
ing ſomething at the Harveſt, Seed Time and 
Fallowing, but they are never to do any thing 

hard. There are ſufficient Articles of Drudgery 
in the Farmer's: Buſineſs, and theſe he is to 
throw upon ſuch Horſes as will never be worth 
any thing by Sale. He is to keep a proper 
Number of theſe for hard Work, and though they 
be aged or blind they will anſwer his Ends, pro- 
vided they are well fed. The flight Work of the 
others, in the mean Time, only accuſtoms them 
to their Geers, and makes them 251 the better 
Profit upon the Sale. 0 
The Huſbandman who falls into the Method 
of buying up young Colts, from the breeding 
Counties, in order to ſell them again at five 
| Years old, muſt take a great deal of Care in the 
Choice he makes of them: for ſuch as they are, 
ſuch they will grow up: and the Farmer who 
breeds muſt, in the ſame Manner, be careful of 
his Stallions and Mares, according to the Rules 


— 


given before, otherwiſe he may be greatly diſap- 


pointed, when he comes to the Fair with them 
E Sale. With due Caution there is hardly a 
more profitable Article in his Buſineſs, for there 
are always Purchaſers for them, and the Price, 
if they be well choſen, is very conſiderable: but 
ae often known the Huſbandman, when he 
has taken a good Number of them to the Fai air, 
forc'd to ſell them for little, or to keep them on 
| his Hands, either from his ill Choice of the Mares 
out of which he bred them; or from his little 
Skill, or little Care, in buying them when Colts. 
Blindneſs and other Accidents will happen to 
' Horſes ever ſo carefully bought; or ever ſo care- 
fully. bred ; but theſe muſt be borne with, all 
| Dealings admit .of ſome, Accidents: we do not 
pretend to call that of Horſes one that is more 
| exempt from-them than the reſt; on, the -con- 
trary, it is perhaps a8 precarious as any; but the 
more uncertain of Succeſs it is, the more ought 


and the more needful is & ſtrict Obſervance of 


thoſe Rules, which may prevent che Loſſes that 
often attend upon it. | 


of all the Animals that are of Service to Man- 
rally uſeful; it is a Creature that will dre 


be of certain and * Sale: the Variety of 


the Cauſes of that Uncertainty to be watch'd; 
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kind, the ſtrongeſt, ſwifteſt, and moſh gene 
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| Uſes in which the Hors i is . will make 
à Demand for all Kinds, and thoſe of all Quali- 
ties. Tis therefore an Article of ſo much Pro- 
fit, and ſo naturally and commodiouſiy in the 
Way of the Huſbandman's Employment, that 
he ſhould never be deter'd from meddling in it, 
by Accidents or poſſible Loſſes. This we may, 
with the greateſt Truth, aſſure him, that his 
Profits in general will be certain, including all 
Things, and that the Degree of them will be al- 


ways proportioned to thoſe two Articles, his Skill | 


and his Care, 

By Skill we do not mean that of a Jockey or 
profeſſed Dealer, for that is rather Artifice and 
Cunning, and may be called the Art of cheating 
the Buyer. It is unworthy of an honeſt Man 

and it would take off the Farmer from his more 
uſeful Studies. We mean by Skill nothing more 
than a Knowledge of thoſe plain and general 
Facts, laid down here in few Words; and by 
Care nothing more than his keeping that Know- 
ledge always in his Mind; and acting according 
to it on all Occaſions. 
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CHAP. vil. 


Of the turning Eure to Graſs, and taking 
| them up to the Stable. 


O the Rules already laid down for the ge- 
neral Management of Horſes, I ſhall add 


ſome particular Cautions and Methods for the 


conducting that important Point, the giving them 


Freſh and green Meat, and after that, cloſe what | 


is here to be ſaid of this uſeful Animal. | 
The proper Time for the giving the Huſband- 
man's Horſe green Food, is in the Beginning of 
Mar, and the Time for taking. him up is to- 
ward the End of Aucusr. There are ſeveral 
Ways of doing this, and I ſhall lay before the 


conſiderate Farmer, the Advantages and Diſad- ; 


vantages of each. 

In BucxIxoHAMSHIR E, and the neighbouring 
Counties, the Cuſtom is to turn out the Draught 
_ Horſes in the Middle of Mar, into their encloſed 
Fields of Clover. This is a rank Food, but it 
is one that gives great Strength and Heart. The 
Beaſt does his Buſineſs in the more laborious Ar- 
ticles of Huſbandry, more conſtantly and freely 
upon this Graſs, than any other ; and Experience 
Thews that he is leſs liable to Colds, and many 
other . Accidents than when fed on the finer 
Kinds. 

In the Condu& of this Matter let me give 6: 
Farmer ſome uſeful Hints. Let the Horſes be 
turned out firſt in the Heat of the Day: and if 


it be a wet or cold Seaſon, let him take them in 


at Night, till it is dryer or more favourable. 
The molt healthful Practice is to work them 


as uſual, while they are at Graſs, taking them 


up in the Morning, and giving them a mo- 
derate Feed of Corn and. Chaff, two Hours be- 
fore they are collar d; and repeating the ſame after 


dries the green and moiſt Food in their Bodies. 


In HERTroxpshikk it is a common Fractiee 
Numb. XVIn. 


0 


to turn the Curt PRE Plow Horſes at this Seaſon 


into a Field of green Vetches, fettering them if 
there be Occaſion, this is a very ſtrengthening 


and wholeſome Food. 


In other Places the freſh F ood is given the 
Horſes in Racks. To this Purpoſe they mow 
the Clover, Vetches, or the like, in ſmall Quan- 
tities, as they want it, and put it into the Racks. 
Lucern and Saint Foine may be cut in the ſame 
Manner with great Advantage. 

Another very good Method is to ſow ſome 
Ground purpoſely for this Uſe with the three 
Seeds of Clover, Ray Graſs, and common Tre- 
foil together ; and cut it freſh for their eating in 
the Racks: and this keeps them in freſh and in 
good Heart, under the tighteſt Duty. In theſe 


ſeveral Methods alſo, by the Help of Straw, there 


is a great deal of good Dung made for the Ser- 
vice of the Fields. ; . 
This freſh cutting of Clover, Vetches, and the 


like; may be practiſed in Vale Ridge half Acre 


Lands, as well as in Chilturn incloſed F ields ; 
and it is attended with great Advantage: 

Let not any ſuppoſe us deficient in this Part 
of our Work; becauſe we do not lay down, under 
the preſent Article; thoſe ſeveral Methods that 
are preſcribed in Books; and practiſed by Jockeys, 
of bleeding the Horſes, and all their other 
Practices upon the Change of Food. It is Idle- 
neſs more than the Alteration of the Diet, that 
cauſes the feveral Ailments into which ſuch Horſes 
as are bred for finer Services fall, at theſe Seaſons 
of the Year. The Huſbandman keeps his Cat- 


tle to their Labour; and if he does this rightly, 5 


it will anſwer the Purpoſe of Bleedings and 
Drenches much more to his Advantage: | 

In common Field Lands the Hörſe is ſtak'd 
down with Ropes, where he is put to eat the 
Graſs : where this cannot be avoided the Far- 
mer muſt be content; but it is a ſorry Me- 
thod. The Horſe is neceſſitated to drop his Dung 
and Urine on the Grafs and he will not eat it 
immediately after! In this Cafe the Remedy is 
frequent removing of him; for he will eat the 
Spot ofi which he dung'd after a little Time; 
though he will not while the Taſte is ſtrong in 
it, and the Dung is there in Subſtance. 


An Horſe may be ſtak'd not only on a Piece 


of Graſs in common Field, but alſo on a Piece of 
green Vetches, and will thrive upon it very well: 
but there is the Danger of his breaking looſe in 
all theſe Places, and in that Caſe he n 
does a great deal of Miſchief. | 

In the ſandy Parts of Norrotk, aa I all- 
Joining Counties, they ſow Turnep for the Sum- 
mer Food both of their Horſes; and other Cattle. 
They uſually give it them in the Manger, ſome- 
times in the Field; and- it anſwers very. well 
either Wayn The Cattle tat it greedily, and it 
anſwers both for Oats and Hay: 

They uſe a particular Kind of Turnep for 
this Uſe, known by the Name of the yellow 
Turnep. The Seed of which is ſold diſtinctly 


| from the others at every Seed Shop: They ſow 


it in Mancn, and the Turn are ready to 
they come from Work. This is of double Ute, | f as — 


as it Keeps them in great Heart; and ſomewhat 


at the End of May; and they continue ſowing 


again and again once in fix Weeks, for a conſtant 
Supply, till the latter End of SzerzMBER, in 


| allwhich Time it keeps the Cattle in | expallens 
886 | | Heart, 
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Heart, and enables them to £0 rough their 


Work equally to any Food whatever. 


It may not be amiſs, in ſpeaking of the Ma- 
nagement of the Horſe Kinds in theſe Counties, | 


to obſerve a Cuſtom they have of ſpaying their 
Filly Foals. They do this at a Month or ſix | 
Weeks old, while they ſuck, and it is attended 
with no Danger. The Mare becomes a particu- 


lar, and a very uſeful Creature; ſhe grows large | 


and very tough and ftrong withal, ſo that, in ge- 
neral, ſhe is preferable to a Gelding. 
The only Inconvenience theſe ſpay'd Mares are 


| liable to is, the over-growing at the Joints, which 


ſometimes makes a Weakneſs in thoſe Parts; 
but this may be, in ſome Degree prevented, by | 
ſpaying them when they are a little farther ad- 
vanced in their Growth. A very good Time for 


this Purpoſe is juſt when they are taken from | 
Cuhaff mix'd with the Oats is very uſeful upon 


the Dam, when that is done at ſix Months, 
which is the Cuſtom in many Places, for the 
cutting heals while they are under 1 Care of the | 
Weaner. 

Art the Approach of Winter it is the Cuſtom 
in moſt Counties, to take up the Horſes, becauſe 
the Graſs becomes ſhort, and the Seaſon cold: 
but the Condition of the Creature ought to be the 
Rule for this, more than the Month of the Year. 
So long as he can well endure the Weather, and 
the Food anſwers for-him, he will be much better 
in the Field, than in the Stable: and the ſaving 
the Expence of Stable Food is no trifling Ar- 
ticle. | | 1 hh 

It is a good Method alſo to moderate between 
the'two Extreams, by taking them into a Stable 
at Nights, and turning them out by 4 as the 
Seaſon may require it. 

Another more general Way of W · 
che Matter may anſwer very well, in the follow- 
ing Manner. Let a ſufficient Number of Hovels 
be built in the Yard: their Shape to be a long 
Square, the Front and Ends open, and the far- 
ther Side boarded up; and the Top cover'd with 
Furze, or other cheap Stuff. Againſt the board- 
ed Part are to be fix'd the Mangers; and the 
Horſes are to have Acceſs to theſe when they 
like. Thus they run looſe, or are under Cover as 
they chuſe; and when Oats are given them they 
feed dry: this does not make them tender like 
keeping them in the Stable; and is excellent fot 
preſerving their Feet ſound, and keeping them 
in Health and "RT and at al Pithes ready 
Service. 

It is not Andere Sa the Tlorſcs, in this 
Management, have Liberty to run any farther 
than about the Yard, becauſe if they had, their 
Dung would be loſt: whereas, in this Way, all 
is ſav d, and that in the moſt beneficial Man- 
ner poſſible, and the Horſes eſcape the Con- 
inement of the Stable, which is the Occaſion 
of half thoſe Dare "Ou toy are : troubled 
* Fo to the Mater of Reding the Huſband: 
man's Horſes, in order to make them go through 
their hardeſt? Work with” Eaſe and Satisfation 
both meme, the beſt 
Way 3s this, 70 \ 

In Winter let the Perdons _ have the Care of 
clean be up at Five o'Clock ;* and in Summer at 


Four; and let them bait their Horſes in the fol- ſhall not altogether agree with this Writer, yet 


loving Waasen Mix ſplit Beans, Ban, Oats, 
and Chaff; or elſe mix Oats, Bran, and Chaff 
only; and give them a little at a Time, dreſſing 
them while they are eating. Bran is a very ne- 
ceſſary Ingredient on this Occaſion, becauſe it 
makes the Chaff go down, and ſome give it all 
the Year, accounting that it ſaves Corn, and does 
the Horſe ſufficient Service, making at the 
ſame Time all his other Food taſte the more 
e aer, 

For other Methods, half 2 Peck of Pk may 
| be given in the Morning before going to Plow, 
and the ſame in the Afternoon: or after they 
have baited a little while in the Afternoon, a 
little Hay may be given them, and they may 
be led to water. This is a very good Method 
where a Horſe ſeems to want a right Appetite, 
for they never fail to eat after it freely. 
theſe Occaſions, and a little being given at a 
Time, the Creature eats it the more heartily and 
freely, and it digeſts the more perfectly. 


bandman be ſure that his Horſe has Food e- 
nough ; for, whatever he withholds in this Re- 
ſpect, is to his own Damage. He ſuffers more 
by it than the Horſe, for the Creature cannot 
perform his Work well, nor will he be fit for 
Sale unleſs to a great Diſadvantage. Many a 
Horſe have been reduced one half of his Value, 
by the faving a very ſmall Proportion of that 
Charge in his Food : this is frequently in other 
Inſtances alſo the Effect of fooliſh Frugality. I 


to CEconomy, but let it be under the Guidance of 


pence in manuring his Lands, becauſe the Crop 
will be ſure to repay it; and in the ſame Man- 
ner he may be ſure that good feeding of his 
Cattle will be paid him doubly, partly in their 
going through their Work, and partly in their 
improvement for Sale. 


eeesss gasse aasee 
CH A P. IX. 
_ Of the As. 5 


H E Aſs follows the Horſe in this Place, 
not as the next Creature in Value, for he 
r in that Reſpect no Proportion to the Horn- 
ed Cattle; but it is proper to treat of him in 
this Order, becauſe he approaches in ſome 


Pu. in many of the ſame Kind of Services. 


of all Creatures; and in many Parts of the 
Country he does not fare much better. He 


Virtue. This is a Creature that may be made 
more uſeful than it generally i is; and that de- 
ſerves much better Te than! it commonly 
meets with, __ 

A Fxtüen Author has written a Treatiſe, to 
prove that the Aſs is the moſt uſeful to yy 
of all Animals; he founds this Aſſertion 
its doing à great deal of Buſineſs, and being 
kept at a very ſmall Expence. But altho' we 


— . 


But whatever Method be taken, let the Huſ-. 


ſnall recommend the Huſbandman in all Things 


Prudence. I have adviſed him to ſpare no Ex- 


Things to the Nature of the Horſe, and is em- 


The Aſs in Lonox is the molt to be pity'd 


endures great Fatigue, and his Patience is as a 
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we may with n n to ſet chis Crea- 
ture upon a more reſpectable footing with Man- 
kind, than chat wherein he uſually ſtands. 

The Aſs may be purchaſed at a ſmall Price, 


as well as kept at a ſmall Expence, and is there - 


fore a very uſeful Creature to ſuch as want the 
Labour of ſome ſuch Animal; and yet have 
neither Money to * a Horſe, nor Food to 


ſupport him. 


The Aſs will not ily do a great deal of 


Work, but he will bear all Sort of Inconvenien- 
cies in a ſurprizing Manner. He endures F atigue, 
Heat, Cold, Hunger and Thirſt better than any 


living Creature. He is liable to very few Diſ- 


orders: is very long liv'd; and retains his 
Strength and Abilities for doing Service to a 
very great Age. All this ſhould recommend 


this Creature to the poorer Sort of Huſbandmen | 


in the ſtrongeſt Manner. 

He will live upon a Common be it ever 10 
barren, a Whiſp of Straw is very acceptable 
Food: he will crop Bryars and Thiſtles; and 
Chaff is a Treat to him. A little more Care 
might very well be afforded for them than is 
generally allowed; and they would repay it 
with very large Increaſe of their Labour. 

No Creature is better ſuited to carry Bur- 
thens than the Aſs: it will alſo raiſe Water in 
deep Wells, and work in Mills full as well as a 
Horſe, and will not ſtand the Owner in near the 
Expence of the very worſt of that Kind. 

But the induſtrious and conſiderate Owner 
may make them anſwer many other Purpoſes. 
We ſee Aſſes draw Burthens of Sand in a ſorry 
Kind of Carts : ill-harneſſed, ill-tended, and 
under every poſſible Diſadvantage. No doubt 
but the Huſbandman who ſhould chuſe to em- 
ploy them in Draught, and would give them 
but tolerable Tendance, would find his Account 
in it in many Kinds of Carriage not me OT 
of for them. 


There is no Queſtion but the Aſs may be 


made to anſwer the Purpoſe of the Horſe in 
Plowing ; eſpecially 'in light Lands: and every 


ſaving to the Farmer being ſo much Gain, 
here would be a very conſiderable Profit : for the 


worſt Horſes muſt be fed at a conſiderable Ex- 


| Pence to enable them to go n their La- 
bour. 

The ſhe Aſs has alſo a puielculus Value on 
Account of her Milk, which is preſcrib'd by 
Phyſicians for many Diſorders; and in Loxpon 
brings a very large Price, although thoſe who 
keep the Aſſes for that Purpoſe very ill deſerve 
it, by their Manner of feeding them. 

As I have mention'd the Benefits that may 
a the keeping of Aſſes, it is reaſonable alſo 
to name the Inconveniencies: and theſe are prin- 

cipally three. Their Slowneſs, their Stubborn- 
neſs, and the Damage they are apt to do among 
Trees, .no Creature whatſoever CORY the 
young Shoots ſo greedilx. 


As to their Slowneſs, it is a Fault they can 


never be expected to mend, for it is in their Na- 
ture: we are to take all Creatures with their natu- 
ral Imperfections, and this is that of the Aſs: but 
thoſe Faults are generally attended with Advan- | 
tages, as this in particular very plainly is. The 


Slowneſs of this Creature being the very Thing | 


8 
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that enables him to continue fo 16ng at his La- 


bour ; and undergo ſuch laſting Fatigue; for if 


his Motion was quicker, he would tire like the 
Horſe, and other Animals. | 


As to the ſecond Charge, his Stubbornneſs 


| and Obſtinacy, *tis certain that it is well found- 
ed, for no Creature is ſo ridiculouſly reſtiff as an 


| Aſs, when he is provoked beyond his Patience, 


which may be done; or ſometimes without Pro- 


vocation. Something of this may be in Nature, 


as well as his Slowneſs ; but a great deal of it 


is owing to his ill Management. No Creature 


is ſo little regarded, or treated with ſuch wanton 
Cruelty as the Aſs. He is generally put into 


the Hands of Boys, or the worſt of Servants, 
who certainly increaſe his natural Obſtinacy by 
their Uſage. 


Let the Aſs be taken but moderate Care of 


and treated a little like a Horſe, tho” it. were 
but like the very meaneſt Kinds of the Horſe, 
and if he does not become altogether ſo tract- 
able as that Creature, yet he will loſe enough 
of his natural Fault in this Reſpect to be ren- 
der'd very uſeful ; and will fully anſwer the Care 
that has been taken of him. This I write from 
my own Experience. 

In the laſt Place, it is indeed likely that the 
Aſs ſhould crop and ſometimes bark Trees, for 
they are his natural Food : but it is not particular 
to this Animal. In the preceeding Parts of this 
Work we have been oblig'd to give frequent 
Directions for the defending young Plantations 
of all Kinds from the croping of Animals ; from 
the Quickſet Hedge to the Timber Tree. The 


ſame Care that preſerves them from other Crea- 


tures, will, in many Caſes, keep them alſo from 
being damag'd by this; and where that can- 
not be done, the Creature muſt be kept 197 
them. 


If the Huſbandman ſhould take a Ritatodc, 


Places; and prevent this. Miſchief. 
Among other Benefits attending the keep- 


breeding of Mules, a Thing practis'd to vaſt 
Advantage in many Parts of Evuoer, and 
which. it is ſurprizing that we have not intro- 


duced to general Practice in Ex AND. Of 
this we ſhall treat at large in a ſucceeding 


Chapter. 
As we have in ſome Manner recommended to 
the Huſbandman the keeping of Aſſes, we ſhall 


not leave the Subject without giving him Direc- 


tions for their Choice. 


Aſſes brought from ſome of the warmer n Pare 


of Evrope, are greatly preferable to ours 
Stature, and for the breeding both of their n 


| Kind and Mules : when we ſee one of theſe 


Aſſes compared with one of the wretched Crea- 


tures of our own Country, we muſt naturally 


allow the great Advantage of giving the Afs 


of keeping a great many Aſſes, he might, with. 
a very little Care, keep them out of proper 


ing of this Creature, is to be reckon'd the | 


proper Care and Management, for they are bet- 


ter look d after in thoſe Plates; and their Ex- 


cellence in every Ref] pee 1 is in a great Meaſure 
owing to that. 


Where one of theſe Aſſes. can 'be had, doubt - 


kes it is to be prefer d; but this is a particular ; 
Caſe. I ſhall ſuppoſe the Huſbandman is to 


chule . 
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chuſe out of ſuch as our own Country naturally 


lays before him; and among theſe let him ſelect 
ſuch as are bulky, and well ſquared. Such as 
have large and full Eyes; wide Noſtrils; and 


long Necks. The Breaſt of an Aſs ſhould be | 


broad; his Shoulders ſhould ſtand high; and he 
ſhould have a full Back. The Shortneſs of the 
Tail is alſo judg'd by many a Mark of Strength 
and Hardyneſs in an Aſs; and fo far as I have 
had Experience to judge, I think, with Rea- 
ſon. 

The beſt Colour for this Creature is dark; 
the nearer black they are, uſually the ſtouter 
they are found on Trial; and the Hair lying 
ſleek, is a good Sign of its being in Health and 
Vigour. | 

Let the Huſbandman who intends to ſupply 
himſelf with Aſſes for the proper Services, chuſe 
a few in this Manner, with a ſtrit Regard to 
their Age and Strength ; and from theſe let him 
raiſe a Breed. | 

The beſt Time for covering the ſhe Aſs is in 
ApRkIL or May : the End of Marcn or Begin- 
ning of Juxz will do; blit earlier or later than 
the firſt or the laſt of theſe it ſhould not be. 

The beſt Age of the Aſs for breeding is five, 
fix or ſeven Years: ſhe may be uſed for this 
Purpoſe from three Years old to ten; but ſhe 
is in her greateſt Vigour, and will bring forth 
the fineſt Colts at about ſeven Years old. 

A good ſtout he Aſs, and a large bodied ſhe 
mould be choſen for breeding; and ſhe ſhould 
be wrought gently toward the End of the Time 
the is going. | | | 

Theſe are ſhort and eaſy Directions; and yet 
they will be found of great Uſe. The Huſband- 
man who will carefully obſerve them, will be 


ſure to find their Advantage; and if he add to 


this Care of breeding them, a very little tend- 
ing of them when grown up, he will be able to 


ſhew Aſſes, if not equal to thoſe of ſome other 


Parts of Evuroez, at leaſt greatly ſuperior to 
thoſe commonly ſeen in EncLand : and he will 
by their Means do a great Part of his common 
Buſineſs fully as well as with Horſes, and at a 
much ſmaller Expence. 


PALAISIASAITAIASS LAS ES 
CHAP. X. 


Of the Mule. 


AFTER the mention of the Horſe and the 
Aſs, naturally follows the Mule, that be- 
ing a Creature produced between the two, and 


of a middle Nature between the one and the 


The Mule has the good Qualities of the Afs 
without its bad--ones. It is as patient of Fa- 
tigue, and as capable of enduring Hunger as the 
Aſs; but then it is as tractable as the Horſe ; 
and is ſufficiently ſwift of Foot for any common 
Service. When properly bred it is alſo a very 
handſome Creature: and it is indeed ſo well 
fitted for ſo many different Services, that .no- 
thing can be more worth while than raiſing 
them in all Places where they will thrive. 


The Mule is often of the Size of an ordinary 


— 


Horſe, ſome are ſixteen or ſeventeen Hands 
high. They are very ſtrong, and very - fure 
footed. This is the Quality for which they are 
valued in many Parts of Evropr, where the 
Roads are mountainous and ſtony; they will 
go with the greateſt Safety over theſe, where a 
Horſe would break his Neck: | 

They perform excellently alſo in Draught; 
and will travel many Weeks together with fix 
or ſeven hundred Weight on their Backs, with- 
out any Sign of uncommon Fatigue. 

The Mule is bred from the Copulation of an 
Aſs and a Mare. Thoſe for Travel and Shew 
are bred from very large he Aſſes and Spaxis1 
Mares: theſe are taff and ſtately, their Colour 
uſually inclining to black, and they are very 
handſome. But a larger and ſtouter Kind are 
bred from the ſame Aſſes, and large Fl AvD ERS 
Mares. Theſe are frequently ſeventeen Hands 
high, and as large ſet as our common Coach 


Horſes. They are much ftronger than Horſes 


of the ſame Size, and will bear greater Hard- 


ſhips, and be fed at much leſs Expence, At 


the ſame Time they are much leſs ſubje& to 


Diſtempers. Theſe are great Recommendations 


of this Creature; and may ſhew how much ir 
would be to the Advantage of the Farmer al- 
ways to have them in his Yard. | 

They are extreamly fit for the Saddle, as 
well as for theſe laborious Employments : they 
are very manageable, and walk and trot very 
eaſy, If it ſhould ever become a Cuſtom to 
breed them in Exc AvD, they may be ſuited to 
the Services for which they are deſign'd, by the 
Choice of proper Mares, for they take after 


them. Thoſe for the Road ſhould be bred. 


from light made Mares; and thoſe for Cart, 
Plow, and the like, from the larger bodied and 
ſtouter Kinds. 

There is a very -ſubſtantial Reaſon why we 
ſhould breed them in EncLanD, which is, that 
ſuch as are bred in colder Countries, are al- 
ways better and longer lived than thoſe in hor. 


| As to the Objection ſome have raiſed of their 


being vicious, it is a Complaint only made 
where there are but few of them, and thoſe ill 
taken Care of; for where they are common, and 
are treated in the ſame Manner as Horſes, they 
are as inoffenſive. 2 
- Beſide the Mule already mention'd, which is 
bred between the Aſs and the Mare, and is a 
light, beautiful, and lively Creature; there is 
another Kind propagated in ſome Places, raiſed 
between the Horſe and the ſhe Aſs ; bur this is 
an inferior Kind. | are 
It has been obſerv'd, that Foals take more 
after the Nature of the Female than the Male 
Parent; and the ſame Thing is ſeen very plain- 
ly in the Breed of Mules : thoſe berween the 
Aſs and the Mare, partaking of the Nature 
of the Mare, being beautiful, lively and ſwift; 
and only inheriting the good Qualities of the 
Aſs, his Patience, Strength, and Perſeverance 
under Fatigue : while on the contrary, thoſe 
bred from a Horſe and a ſhe Afs, are of the 
Aſs Kind, dull, heavy, fluggiſh, ill-made, and 
ſmall. There is very little Temptation to breed 
theſe any where, becauſe the others may be had 


with as little Trouble. Let the Huſbandman 
| | therefore 
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therefore who ſhall thinks of breeding Mules a- 
mong his Stock, take Care that he does not 
fall into the Miſtake of ſuppoſing that tis the 
ſame Thing, ſo one Parent be of the Aſs Kind, 
which of the two it is: he here ſees the Dif- 


ference. | 
As the Mare is to be ſuited to the Service 


for which the Mule is intended, great Care is to 


be taken to haye a proper Aſs. He ſhould 


have all the Marks of a good one deliver'd in 


the preceeding Chapter, and above all Things 
he muſt be large. The fine Mules we fee in 
other Parts of Eukopk are bred from the talleſt 
Aſſes that can be procured; which they pur- 
chaſe at a vaſt Price, and of their fineſt Mares. 
The Mare is put into a hollow Place rail'd in, 
and the Aſs has the Advantage of higher Ground 
in covering. 

We ſee in this Circumſtance of the Mule, 
the Abhorrence of Nature to Monſters, or Ani- 
mals produced of mix'd Breeds. It was be- 
liev'd among the Antients, that new Sorts of Sa- 
vage Creatures were every Year produced in A- 
FRICA, from the Copulation of different Kinds, 
and the Increaſe of thoſe Monſters ſo produced ; 
but this is an Error; and we ſee in the Inſtance 
of the Mule, that two Creatures of a different, 
though like Kind, are very difficultly brought to 
copulate ; and that when they are, altho* they 
produce a Creature, different from either, as the 
Mule is both from the Horſe and Aſs, yet that 
Creature is not able to he its Kind a- 


gain. 


Mules that produce their own Kind one among 
another, is as falſe as the new Species of Monſters 
in Arkica. The Horſe and Aſs are difficultly 
got together, in order to the Production of this 
Animal; but when that is done, there is no 
carrying the Power any farther. 

The Mare is always. averſe to receive the 
Aſs, and in the ſame Manner the ſhe Aſs is un- 
willing to admit the Horſe to Copulation ; in- 
lomuch that where they breed Mules frequent- 
Iy, it is a Practice to make the Aſs colt ſuck a 
Mare: and the Mare foal ſuck an Aſs, in or- 
der, as is imagin'd, to make them in ſome De- 


gree partake of the Nature of either. This has 


no real Effect, but I have named it to ſhew 
how ſenſible the Breeders of Mules are, that 
thoſe Creatures do not go freely and willingly 
together : and it is certain, that there is not in 
Nature any Power of the Mules generating its 
own Kind again. 


SECIS * 4 : 3. ES. 1 


Of the Bull, and his Kind. 
NDER this general Head are  wcladed, 


the Bull, Cow, Ox, and Calf, each. of 
bel a vety conſiderable Article in the Huſ- | 


bandman's Profeſſion ; and though all of one 
Kind, yet for Clearneſs ſake, to be treated of 
ſeparately and diſtin&tly. The Cow is natural- | 
ly confider'd' as the principal, though the Fe- 
gs becauſe ſhe is the moſt univerſally uſeful 
0 


the Farmer; but * we enter upon. her 
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The Pretence that there is any vherd't a Sort of 
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Nature and Qualities, we ſhall treat of the Bull 
in his natural Condition, and in that of the 
Ox; as a Kaba; of them will beſt lead to 
the other. | 

In other Clotneries there are Bulls of ſeveral 
Kinds and Forms, under the Name of Buffaloes, 
and the like Diſtinctions: but in ExncLanD we 
have properly only one Kind. 
The Bulls of ExcranpD, however, tho' they 
are of the ſame in Kind, differ in their Size, 


and other leſſer Circumſtances, according to the 


Counties from whence they come, or in which 


they are bred. The different Parts of this King- 


dom afford ſo different Paſturage and Support fot 
Cattle, that they are eſtabliſh'd in them under 
certain Diſtinctions; and when they are brought 
into others, are called after the Name of the Place 
whence they came. Thus the LANCASHIRE 
breed is large, the WIH are ſmaller, and the 
Score leaſt of all. In STarrorDsniRE they 
are commonly black, and in GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
red; and they have the like Differences in other 
Counties. 

The Huſbandman who is about to ſtock his 
Farm, ſhould be acquainted in general with the 
ſeveral Breeds, that he may be able to ſuit his 
Purchaſe to his Land. 

The - larger and finer Kinds are bred where 
there is good Nouriſhment, and they require the 
ſame wherever they are kept, or they will de- 
cline : and, on the other hand, the poorer and 
ſmaller Kinds which are uſed to hard Fare, will 
thrive and fatten upon 'a moderate Land, be- 
cauſe it, is, richer than what Was 3 _ 


Own. + 
The Huſbandman will 4 well to 1 


here what we have laid down concerning Trees, 
that they never thrive if tranſplanted out of a 


rich into a poor Soil; and the ſame holds good 
in Cattle: let him never remove them from rich 
Lands to poor ones. | 


Every Huſbandman ought to have one of 
theſe three Conſiderations principally in View, 
in ſtocking his Land with this Kind, the uſing 
them principally for Breed, for Milk, or for 
Work; and according to which of theſe three is 
his principal Aim, he is to make his Purchaſe :+ 
one Breed being fitter for one of thee Utes, and 
another for another. 

He is alſo to. conſider, the Degree of Rich- 


| neſs of his Paſtures, . that he may ſuit the Breed 


accordingly to that alſo. Thus if his Ground 
be perfectly rich, he ſhould buy the largeſt and 
fineſt Cattle, the Dzz BY$HIRE; STAFFORDSHIRE 
or LANCASHIRE Kind if poorer he ſhould pur- 
chaſe the AnottstA. or WzrLcn,' for they will 
thrive and fatten upon very moderate Ground: 
and in the ſame Manner he ſhould ſuit his Cat- 
tle to the Nature and Qualities * his ann 
be they whatſoever they will. | . 
Whatever Breed the Huſbandman chuſes, he 
is to take Care that he keep. entirely to it; that 


is, the Bull and Cows are to be all of the ſame 


Kind for it is a general and very true Obſerva- 
tien, that a, mix'd Race does not ſucceed! ſo 
well in any Place, Asher der are all of 2 
rt. 3 132-200 VII , 1 . 2 
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| Book V 


enlarge farther under the Conſideration of each | 
particular Kind ih the ſucceeding Chapters, we 
ſhall here proceed to ſpeak of the Bull in gene- 
ral : not as of any particular Kind, but of what- 
ever; for the Marks of a good Bull, are the 
ſame in general in all the Breeds. 

In the Choice of his Bull let the Huſband- 
man guide himſelf according to the following 
Directions. Let his Forehead be broad, and 
the Hair upon it well frizzled and turn'd in 
ſmall Curls. Let his Countenance be ſharp, 
his Eyes large and full, the blacker the better. 
Let his Horns be moderately long. His Neck 
thick and fleſhy ; and his Body long and large. 
His Breaſt ſhould be big, his Back ftrait and 
flat, his Buttocks large and ſquare, and his 
Thighs round. His Legs ſhould be ſtrait, his 
Joints ſhort, and his Hair ſhould lie ſmooth and 
even upon his Body. This Sort of Bull anſwers 
the beſt in every Reſpect for Breed. The Oxen 
from him are always inclin'd to be large and 
ſtout; and are fit for draught as well as feeding. 

Thoſe who are very curious in their Breed, 
obſerve that the Ears of the Bull be rough with- 
in, that his Noſtrils be wide, and his Dewlap 
thin, long and hairy; that his Tail ſtand high, 
his Knees be large and round, and his Hoofs 
long and hollow. Theſe are Marks of leſs 
Conſequence, tho ſome ſtand upon them with 
great Strictneſs: a very good Bull may be with- 
out them; or without any Thing particular in 
any of theſe Parts; but if he anſwer the Deſcrip- 
tion in all Points it is ſo much the better. The 
others before deliver'd are, however, of great 
Conſequence, and the Huſbandman's Intereſt re- 
quires him to obſerve them ſo ſtrictly, that he 
ſhould never admit a Bull among his Cattle, 
that does not anſwer to them. | 

The Breed in this, as in moſt other Kinds, 
partake more of the Nature of the Female than 
the Male; yet there is ſo much depends upon 
the Male, eſpecially in the Form of the Ox, and 
moſt particularly when they breed that Creature 
to labour; that the Owner can never be too par- 

ticular in his Examination of the Bull, Kaen is 
wn the Father of his Breed. 

The Uſe of the Bull is commonly underſtood 
ee the Service of che Cows in Propa- 
gation ; and accordingly in moſt Places, he is | 
ſuſſer d to run looſe, living a quiet Life, with 
no Care but his Pleaſures. This, however, is 
not neceſſary. The Bull is an Animal of Strength 
as well as the Ox, and there is no Reaſon why 
| be ſhould nat be employ'd in-the ſame Manner. 

This is not univerſally practisd, but by an Ac- | 
count we have receiv'd from a very worthy Cor- 
reſpondent on theſe Subjects, who writes no- 
thing but what he has try'd, it is very plain 
that it may be introduced any where with Ad- 
vantage. I ſhall here inſert his Letter as it lies 
before me, in his own 3 and d without Ad- 
—_ Ny moth 
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« You know it has always been my Prac- 
&« tice to raiſe more of this Kind than others do 
« with ſuch a Stock as mine; but I fancy they 
« oenerally don't allow Bulls enough to their 
« Cows, and that the Breed ſuffers by it. How- 
cc ſoever that be, I keep a larger Number, and 
« feeding them ſeparate, I ſeldom have any 
« Miſchief among them. Bur it came into my 
« Thoughts that I might as well have ſome 
« good of them beſide juſt the Breed, and not 
e keep ſo many large Creatures only for that 
“ Service. Upon this I began to think of ſet- 
e ting one of my ſtouteſt Bulls to labour. 
« You are ſenſible that this is not a County 
c any more than yours, where they put their 
« Oxen to draught : ſo whether or no they uſe 
ce the Bulls in thoſe Places for the ſame Work, 
I can't tell: but by what I hear, I believe 
not. | 
<« IT try'd one of my ſtrongeſt Bulls firſt at 
Cart. We had ſome large Timber to carry, 
and I made them put the Bull to the Car- 
riage that we uſed. He was a little ſtubborn 
at firſt, but after four or five Trials he would 
« draw very well. I find him flow but very 
« ſtrong, and he anſwers exceedingly. 
J] uſe him not only in the Carriage of Tim- 
& ber; but in drawing the Clay from the Nor- 
<« field Pit, to the ſandy Piece you adviſed me 
<« to dreſs with it, and he will _ a vaſt Load 
« with Eaſe. 
<« I have try'd to put a Couple of them to a 
«© Cart together, but they do no better than one, 
“ for they will never draw equally. One pulls 
c all, and the other lags, or walks eaſy. I have 
<« alſo try'd to yoke them for plowing, but it 
+ does not do. But the firſt Bull that J broke to 
* drawing, works very willingly at Plow alone, 
and I have 1 up my heavieſt Soils with 
him. | 
« You ſee I write freely what can be done, 
and what cannot, ſo far as my ſmall Practice 
informs me; I have computed all Things, 
and am convinced that it would be very much 
to the Advantage of Huſbandry, if Bulls 
were made to work every where. I have 
been able yet only to make them draw ſingly, 
“ but perhaps others upon more Tn may 
* bring them to go together. 
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I am, 
Your humble Servant, 


N. G. 


It is needleſs I ſhould add any Remarks on 
this plain Letter. It is in every ones Power to 
try whether Bulls Labour anſwers according to 
this Account; and, if ſo, it will be worth while 
to try how far they may be brought to work to- 
gether: not that in this Caſe they are of equal 
Value with the Ox, who, beſide his Labour, 
has his Fleſh for Market: but there is no Rea- 
ſon any Part of the Huſbandman's Stock ſhould 
lie idle. The Bull feeds, and he ought to work. 
| Being properly employ'd he will not be at all 
the leſs fit for his Buſineſs in propagating the 
Species: rather the fitter. | 


wb at certain Times of he Year is oy old, an 


The Diverſion of running and baiting the pul 


WE _ 
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has been endes in many Parts of the World, 
and in moſt of them at the ſame Seaſon. We 
ſeem to have had it from the SPANIARDS, Whoſe 
Bull fights are famous; and they from the 
Romans, as the ROMANS had it from the 


Grerxxs. Jviivs Cæs Ax brought it to Roux, and 
he profeſſedly learned it of the THESSALIANS. | 


In Gaxtece, Rome, Seain and ENGLAND, the 
Seaſon for it has always been in the Month of 
AvousT. 

The Bull is often miſchievous ; but it is in a 
great Meaſure owing to his being kept idle. 
Many a Life is loſt in EncLanD by this Crea- 
ture : but probably if it ſhould ever become a 
Cuſtom to train them to labour like other Ani- 
mals, there: would be an End of that Miſchief. 
'The Bull is the 'only Creature of ſuch Size and 
Power that is left to himſelf. Tf he were work- 
ed, partly the Labour, and partly the being ac- 
cuſtomed to Mankind by their tending of him, 
would tame him, and make him as harmleſs as 
Horſes and other Animals. They are often na- 
turally vicious as well as the Bull; but it is 


their being continually in the Way of Manage- | 


ment that breaks them. 
Sn m STS 


CHAP. XI. 
Of the Ox: 


HE Naturaliſt would ſmile at our treating. 


of the Bull in one Chapter, and the Ox in 
another ; but we know as well as he they are 
the ſame Creature under: different Accidents. 
Their Uſe to the Huſbandman is, however, ſo 
different,. that in a Work of this Kind we are 
very well juſtified in treating of chem! in this ſe- 
parate Manner. 


If the Huſbandman' 8 Long be FEY ie him | 


ſtock it with the largeſt Oxen that can be rais'd, 


= 4 &*% 4 & 


for they are much the moſt profitable. _ 
The, YoRK$HIRE Oxen are in general, black 


all over, and they are very large, firm and 


valuable Kind in every Reſpect. There are 
none that exceed them for Labour, and few 
feed like them. The Oxen of SrarroRDshIR E, 
and many of the neighbouring Counties, are alſo 
of this Kind. The Oxen of LIxcoIxsHIRE are 
in general red and white: they are very bulky, 
and equal to any in Value. The Oxen of So- 
MERSETSHIRE, and ſome of the adjoining Coun- 
ties, are naturally red, Theſe are alſo a very 
fine, large, and valuable Breed. | 

If the Huſbandman intend to breed his Gan 
to Draught and Labour, the black VonkshiRE 
Breed is the beſt: if for Market only, Lix- 
COLNSHIRE are preferable: the red SonzRSRT- 
SHIRE Ox i is, indifferent to either Vie and] is an 
excellent King. 2 3 
Of all theſe the ane wa 
the richeſt Paſture: but none of them will thrive, 
or come to their Perfection, -unleſs: they. have 
very good feeding, e 0 as 10 , ; i 

The Reader is not to 1 from what is 


here ſaid, that all the: Oxen of LoxksnE are 


black, all thoſe of GLovozrERSHIRE And S0. 
MERSETSHIRE, 1d. or all bene 
ren f e ot nd 


ä 


each of thoſe ſeveral Counties; but the Gra- 
ziers have mix'd them more or leſs in each 
County, though 'tis beſt both for Beauty and 
Service to keep them ſeparate: their Kinds and 
Diſpoſitions being in each Particular, as well as 
the Colour. 

The Huſbandman who intends to ſtock his 
Yo with either of theſe Kinds, muſt at firſt 
buy, but he is afterwards to breed; and in or- 
der to keep up the Sort with Certainty, he muſt 
take Care to have a right Bull, and well ſized 
Cows, both of the ſame Breed; and from this 
Stock, with a Sufficiency of Paſturage rich 
enough for their Support, he will not fail to 
have either Breed in any County: perhaps bet- 
ter than they are to be found in the Places 
themſelyes, as they do not take due Care there, 
but bring in one Kind among another. 


The Oxen ſhould be tall, full bodied, ſhort 
Jointed, and well put together in every Part, ſo 
that one ſees their Strength. Their Hair ſhould 
be fine, and lie ſmooth, for that betokens Health, 
and a good Kind. 

The Strength of the Ox is very great, and 
he has Patience to endure Fatigue, but he is 
ſlow, and muſt not be put beyond his natural 
Pace. He will not work eaſily. or freely, if 
this be attempted, and what is worſe, fretting 
and hurrying throws him into Diſtempers. 

Tis but in ſome particular Parts of Exc- 
LAND they now breed their Oxen to Labour, 
but it is very profitable. In theſe Places the 
Huſbandman cannot be too much warn'd againſt 
his hurrying them in their Employments; for 
he ſhould conſider that they are to be fed as 
well as work'd; and while he makes them thus 
liable to Diſtempers, he takes them off from the 
one, and makes them incapable of the other. 

When Oxen are to be train'd to labour, they 
muſt be firſt put to work at three Years old, 
but they muſt be brought to it gently, and, by 


| Degrees, in the Manner of a young Horſe; 


for if they be puſh'd or work'd too hard at this 
Time, they are ſpoil'd for ever. | 

Great Care muſt be taken to match ſuch well 
as are to draw together, for otherwiſe they draw 


unequally, and ſpoil both Fs Work and one 
another. 


In this Caſe of matching them, W FR” 
be had to three Things; their Height, their 
Strength, and their Spirit : for ſome are tall that 
have not much Strength; and others have A 
great deal of Power that are flu ggith. | 

In general they are very tractable and 


tures, for they will not be forced out of them 
by any Uſage; and chey en be greatly injur'd 
in the Endeavour. 

Of all the Kinds the pyed Lincornpuns 


e | On tonke: fitteſt for Labour. He is naturally 


long bodied, and till put up to feed, is leſs 
fleſhy than any of the other 800d Besdr; tho? 
he rakes a ſaening ver teaily with” Reb, 
ads good Faure. oF 0 
When che your 
a great" Gel of e en i ihe 
Lade n u e fatigue 
ſuffer' d to reſt in che «ide of the 


W 


r. 


Theſe are FE genuine and proper Breed of 


tle, bur regard muſt be had to their ſeveral Na. 


Oxen are firſt put t to Walk 
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Weathet, and the Servant ſhould give them In this the Ox has a great Advantage over 
ſome Hay, which will ſupport them in the | the Horſe, which, when aged, or ſpoiled by 
new Fatigue of their Labour, much | better | Accidents, is good for nothing, and becomes 
than Graſs. They muſt be well fed during the | an entire Loſs, and often a very great one to 
whole Time of their labouring, for they will | the Farmer. 
not do much if they be not kept in Spirits by | The Food of the Horſe is alſo a very expen- 
good Nouriſhment ; but in this let the Huf. | five Article to the Huſbandman, but that of 
bandman underſtand Moderation: for there is | Oxen is cheap. They require no Oats. They are 
Difference between feeding them for Strength, | very little liable to Diſeaſes, whereas one is ne- 
and for fattening. ver ſecure of a Horſe at all. But though the 
An Ox for Labour muſt neither be bare, nor | Ox does not require ſo expenſive Food as the 
muſt he be too fat; in the firſt Caſe he will be | Horſe, yet ſuch as he eats muſt be good in its 
weak, and in the other he will be lazy. They | Kind, and he muſt not be ftinted. He muſt 
ſhould be treated gently, for they do not under- | always have good Graſs to go to, and good 
ſtand Blows and hard Uſage, and may eafier be | Hay in Winter, elſe he will be of little Service: 
beaten into Sickneſſes and DE, Uith into | for though he muſt not be fatten'd in his Time 
Labour. of working, yet if he be not kept well fed, and 
In this Way an Ox may very well be 2 in good Spirits, he is worth nothing. 
to work ſeven or eight Years, that is, till be- | The greateſt Uſe of the Ox in the Way of La- 
tween ten and eleven Years old; and in that bans, is that of Plowing; and 'tis that for 
Time he will do the Owner an incredible deal | which they are ſuited by Nature. They will 
 $ | of Buſineſs, provided he thus underſtand how work at this in the tougheſt and heavieſt 
to manage him, for it all depends upon that; | Grounds as well as Horſes, and do as much in 
otherwiſe he will be as ſtubborn as an Aſs, and | # Pay. They do not ſerve fo well for drawing 
will not be fit half his Time for Service. of Carts and Waggons; and are not fit to be 


Sometimes a young Ox will prove very ſtub- uſed much in Places where the Roads are good. 
born, vicious and unruly ; but this, when en- In moſt Counties the Farmer would do well 
quir'd into, will be found owing to ſome bad to train up ſome of his Oxen for Draught, tho? 
Uſage at ſetting out, for the Ox has nothing of | it is better not to depend upon them entirely for 
that 1 5 Diſpoſition in his Nature. When this that Service, in any. We have ſhewn for what 
bappens he muſt be kept hungry ; and when he they are moſt, and for what they are leaſt fitted. 
has faſted long enough, he muſt be made to Every Farmer has Occafion both for Carting 
eat out of the Hand : when he is brought to his and Plowing; and the Horſes are in general 
Labour, he muſt be tied with a Rope; and at fitteſt for the former, and the Oxen moſt pro- 
any Time when he grows faulty, he muſt be fitable for the latter : therefore when there are 
cheriſh'd, and fed with a mouthful of Hay by | more Teams than one kept, ſome ſhould be of 
hand; thus bringing him by ſoft Means to Horſes, and others of Oxen, proportioning the 
Quietneſs, and a Readineſs in performing his Number of either to the Nature of the Service, 
Buſineſs ;: for nothing elſe will do with this Crea - and of the Roads and the Ground. The Farmer 
ture. who keeps two Teams only, will almoſt always 

For che breaking a young Or to the Field find it his Intereſt to have one of er ye ne 
no Way is ſo well as to ſingle out one of the and the other of Horſes, 
tameſt of the old ones, that is of its own Size; In clayey Lands, the Oxen are aa uſeful ; 
and yoke them together. Let them be put to and in chalky Countries the leaſt, The Chalk 
ſome ſlight Work, and ſufferd to do it eaſily ſoon ſpoiling their Feet. ON 
and flowly:: they will thus draw equally, and | It is 2 Cuſtom in ſome Places where Oxen 
the young Beaſt will become perfectly familiar to | are uſed for Draught, to yoke them by the 

2 it. They will be apt to get into too ſlow a Gait Horns, but this is awkward and troubleſome. 
| at firſt, but by Degrees they muſt be ſpirited to It is left off in many Places where it was once 
be a little briſker in their Pace; and after half a uſed; and ought to be in all. The common 
dozen Times going out with this quiet Beaft, | Way of yoaking them together by the Neck 
the young, one muſt be coupled with an Ox of and Breaſt is yaſtly prefer able. 
more Spirit, that will learn him to go quicker. Whenever the Farmer comes to a Reſolution 
Thus he is to have his Companion chang'd of keeping Oxen for Labour, let him at the 
from time to time, till in the firſt Month or ſix | ſame Time provide for a proper Supply of 
Weeks of his Ebour, he gets to an vith the them ; and ſee that it be rather too much than 
briſkeſt of the Stock. | | too. little, for it will always be more to his 
This is the only Way to get the _ to bas | Profit to fell what he does not want, than to 
Speed ; for at beſt it is not great, nor ml he be buy for his neceſſary Uſes. To this End he 
brought to ĩt by | ſorce. . 200 0 ſhould rear at leaſt two Oxen and two Co. 


4 : 
4 4 


The Adyantages. of "hays with 2 are | Calves. every Lear to keep up his Stock; and 
e that it is wonderful the Praftice does | put his old, or injur'd Beaſts to fatten, and 
* =o Faxther. . The. Ox of, eleyen; Years lupply, their Places from this Breed'as Occaſion 
fr he is unfit for, Labour any longer; | requires: for an Ox, as before ſaid, whether put 
tten'd as well as at any other, Time; | out of the Team for Age or Injuries, will fatten 


a in the ſame Manner if 10 fall lame, dor by as, well. as at any other Time, and will bring 3 
1 Accident be be. ſpoil d or Labour, at good Price at Market; and afford as good Beef 


- wing App ba happens 09007 bees as any other that had hot been work'd. 1 
| AT IRE bil 2d al nt o Dil 1 nn. buys in Cattle to fat- 2 
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it ſhould be either in Spring, of of toward ' 
2 Beginning of OerobER. Thoſe Oxen which 
are bought in early in Spring will; with proper 
Care be fat in Jul v, Avovst, or SpPTEMBER, | 
according to the Goodneſs of the Soil; and the 
Manner of feeding them; and according to the 
Condition wherein they were : bought. An Ox 
that is very forward when bought in, and is 
turned into a very rich Paſture; will be fit for 
Market in ten Weeks; but there is no need that 
every Ox that is bought for this Purpoſe; ſhould 
be in this forward Way; or that every one ſhould 
be haſten'd to a Market Condition in that Hurry. 
The Care of the Huſbandman in this ſhould be, 
to ſuit his Endeavours to the Nature of his 
Grounds, and to the beſt Demand for the Cattle: 
he may keep on fattening the Whole Summer 
Months, and anſwer his Purpoſe better both for 
the Market, and for having the beſt Service out 
of his Land, than if he haſten'd up all that he 
bought, or bought only very forward ones. 

Thoſe Oxen that are bought in about the Be- 
ginning of OcToBeR,will in general be fit for Sale 
early in the following Spring: There requires 
ſome Management in this Article of the Huſband- 
man's Buſineſs, for without it he may loſe by his 
Induſtry, but with due Care he will find a ſufficietit 
Profit in this Way. Theſe Cattle being for Sale 
early in Spring, will always fetch a good Price; 
but the Winter feeding of them may eafly R run 
away with what ſhould be his Profit. 

The Method is to forward theſe in Fleſh, bez 
fore the Winter ſets in hard; and then to take 
Care only to keep them up in Fleſh during the 
hard Time, with Hay or Turneps. 1 

They may be thus kept in a Condition for 
Market whenever it is worth while to ſell them; 
and be ſure of fattening up with great Eaſe ve- 
ry early in Spring, to a certain Advantage. 

Another Way of buying Cattle in the Begin- 
ing of OcTosx, to great Advantage, is to pur- | 
chaſe lean young Oxen which will pay for their | 
Winter Keeping by their Growth, and be ready | 
to fatten up early i in Spring, to the faireſt and | 
fulleſt Profit. 

Another very good Time of 8 Oxen for | 
feeding i is in August, or the Beginning of S8 P- 
TEMBER. Theſe ſhould be got forward as ſoon | 
as may be, by putting them into very rich 
Paſtures z and they will be ready for the Winter | 
Se + 7.7 

This i is the beſt Method the Huſbandman em 
take, who. has rich and fine Paſture Ground; for | 
no other will ſupport the large and valuable 
Breed of theſe Oxen. But he who happens not 
to have this Advantage, is not altogether to de- 
cline thus much of the grazing Buſineſs, whick' | 


to the other. proves ſo very advantageous 


Therefore he who has but maderately adod: | 
Paſturage, - and is / inclined to deal this Way, 
ſhould ſet about in a different Manner. Let 
bim buy in a Number of young Wzucs Heifers, 
inſtead of Oxen, in Avousr or SEPTEMBER; and | 
put them into the beſt of his ordinary Paſturages. 
He is to take his Chance whether theſe prove 
with Calf or not; but either OP my n —_— 
his Purpoſe. nene 4 

If. they prove with Calf his Buſineſs h key 


be 04d then be: will Gull hart ue 
18. 


* 1 - 


| Winter, or early Spring Market, muſt be turn'd' 


4 


0 


[ 


good Advantage, with a Calf by theit Side, for 
the Dairy. If they do not prove with Calf they 
will preſently begin to fatten upon his Ground, 
which, though poor; is yet very fine in Comp#? 
riſon of what they have been uſed to; and he will 
be able to ſell them out at a very good Account 
at CygisTMaAs or in ON. at both which Times 
Meat is dear, and e cog fetch 4 
D 10 

Theſe Heiſers will, to the Hoſbandriin Ui 
ſitaated, anſwer, in ſome Meaſure, the Purpoſes 
of Oxen; and he is not to complain they do not 
bring altogether ſuch a Price; becauſe neither the 
Cattle themſelves; nor their Keeping, have coſt 
him ſo mach as in the other Inſtance; Suck 


Land being cheaper than the rich and fine Paſture 


neren on erg the 2 N Wen 7 be lat⸗ 
tened: i, 

But dere lo din vb coafder d that the Ad: 
vantage will be the greater, in proportion as the 
Farmer has the Convenience of Hay, or Turneps; 
which are the two Foods for Winter fattening 
of Cattle; and in Proportion to his Nearneſs to 


ſome large City; where the Demand and the Price 


will anſwer to the. expenſive Feeding 6f Hay: 
About great Towns they may afford to ler A 
Beaſt eat a Couple of Load of Hay in 4 Win 
ter: becauſe ' the: Demand is certain, and the 
Prite good: oped _ will not IE in remote 
Races. 

Let the Hiſbandmat 4, buys Carte for we 
tening, take great Care in tlie Choice, for 0 
that will depend a large Share of his Succeſz. 


Loet him examine their Bulk and Shape, and the 


Forwardneſs they are in at the Time, and after 
that proportion the en of the Paſture to 
their Kinßcc. 

Thoſe that are Menden i be kept up for i 


out in /SEPTEMBER into the Rowens, till the 
Weather become fevere by niuch Show or 4 very 
hard Froſt; and till this Time they will not need 
any Fodder. 


Upon the cling in of che hard Weather 
they mult have ſome Hay regularly every Morn- 
ing and Evening, which muſt Be pProportioned ts 
What the Ground ſtill affords. The more they 


find thete the leſs they want of the Supply; and 


the leſs there is, the more Hay muſt be each 
Time given them. 


4 Tue Froſts have an Effect upon Gratz, eſpe 


| cally: upon the worlt Sttts, to ſweeten it. he 
. ſower Graſs which the Cattle had left intouch'd 


for à great while; becofhes Palatable to them, af- 


ter two or three Nights good Froſt, with {args 


white Ryme. They will eat this treedily ; and 
it will make Hay the leſs neceffiry,” till the Stow 
chvers it, and they cannot get at it. Tis at 
theſe Times the foddering is to be Jargeſt and beſf, 
for without a due Cre they will, in 4 little Time, 
loſe all the ' Advuitage they had made in many 
Weds 

| For thoſs Otch that were bought in Kean, aud 
de not got into any great of Fleſh by 
the Beginning of the hard Seaſon, Sttaw will G0 


inſtead of Hay: and the Huſbindiman uſt be: 
1 gi 


n with Barley Straw, and then comets Oat 
| Straw, Both which ate very good Food to Cattle 
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ment, when it comes upon eaſy. Teums. 1 1 . 
Torard the End of Winter the whole Ptoduct 
of the Ground that has been thus fed, will be 


eaten up, and then the Oxen are to be taken into 


the Tard. If the Huſbandman have Oxen in 
two Conditions, the one that he feeds with Hay, 
and the other with, Straw, they muſt be put up 
ſeparate; and their Food muſt be yu in 1 Racks 
for them.' . + 

The Farmer. often N chat his Cattle 
will not eat their Fodder, when they are taken 
up into the Yard; though- they did freely when 
it was given them in the Field. But this is ge- 
nerally owing to the Folly of giving them too 
much at a Time. I haye often ſeen; an Ox eat 
heartily and freely out of the Crib for 4 Time; 
till 1 he had often breath d upon it what was 
left. became quite diſagreeable to him. 

This is a Delicacy in the Nature of the Ani- 
mal, and nothing can break him of it; but all 
the Inconvenience of it is eaſily prevented, by 
giving theſe Cattle a little at a Time, and often. 
This being, for all Reaſons, the beſt Way of fod- 
dering all Cattle in the Yard. ' 

Let the Huſbandman take Care that his Yard 
be well ſhelter d, and kept dry. Let there be 
Straw enough ſcattered about it, that his Cattle 
may lie ſweet and warm, this will greatly aſſiſt in. 
keeping them in good Caſe; and he need not 
grudge the Expence, for what the Straw is worth 
will be many Times over made up to him in 


Dung. Their trampling this Litter, with their 


Dung and Urine, converts the whole into a very 
rich Manure; and the Quantity becomes fo conſi- 
derable, that it is an Article of great Conſequence. 
When Oxen are put to be fattened on Land, 
they may be turned in either alone or with Horſes; 
or they may be put into the Paſtures firſt, ne 
the Horſes afterwards. Which ever Way is 


uſed let the Huſbandman take Care of the Time | 


of turning in his Oxen. Many think they ought 
to let the Graſs be very well grown before they 


put them to feed upon it; but they are greatly 
miſtaken. There is not a greater Diſadvantage | 
the Farmer can lie under, in this Way, than the | 
vill ſometimes get together into a Kind of Ball 
in the Stomach, which will 1 impair the Creature's 


having his Paſtures too high * ne. he 
puts the Beaſts into tbem. 

The Ox is a nice Creature, and bn 
a rank Graſs. In this Caſe they only nip the 
Tops, and the Remainder rots upon the Ground: 
When Graſs is grown too high, in Autumn ef- | 
pecially, it becomes ſower, and the Cattle will | 


not eat it freely before the * has ne it 


to their Taſte. 
If it happen the _ * ab at | this Seaſon 
of the Near, a Paſture: Ground of tall Graſs,” the 


beſt Method he can follow is this. Loet him firſt: | 


turn in his Oxen in a proper Number, and they: | 


| will eat off che Tope but as they will meddle 


with no more of it, when this is done they ſhould 
be removed out of it. Horſes are then to be 
turned in, who, not being ſo nice as the Ox, will 
eat it.down lower; and after. theſe he may feed 
it with Sheep, which, will, ſtill find a great deal 
for cheit e ve 4h Ns Kane nen 
had both left. 1 

If the Paſtures eee Grounds be all 
of nearly ce, ang * 
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Graſs 0 ending of, his 4 ſtill let him fre- 
| quently. change. their Place, removing them from 
one of the. Cloſes. to another. This anſwers a 


double Purpoſe, it gives the Cattle a Variety of 


Food; and it gives every Piece of the Ground 
Reſt, at Times to ſhoot afreſn after their eating. 
Their Taſte is, ſo nice as to diſtinguiſh the 
Growth where it appears to our Eye all the ſame; 
and therefore they will be pleaſed with removing 
from one Ground to another: and each Cloſe 
will ſhoot up with Spirit and Freſhneſs from 
their cropping of it, when it is quiet for a little 
Time from the treading of their Feet. 

Let the Huſbandman always purchaſe as large 
4 Breed as: his Ground will maintain; and by 
this Management he will find it ſupport a better 
Sort than perhaps he might imagine it could, or 


than it in Reality would do in the Hands of a leſs 


ſkilful Perſon The Size of the Ox is a vaſt Ar- 
ticle, for it a 1 Addition both in the! r leſh 
and Tallo-wF.  2Hg1u09 * 

Let the Ox 1 2 Ipod Forehead 2 a 
a Belly, if he be intended for fattening. The 
Strength of his Joints is more the Matter when 


he is firſt deſigned for Labour. 


In buying Oxen for fattening Preference is to 
be given to the young; but if they be ſomewhat 
older let the Farmer ſee that. they are healthful. 
Let him feed up his own Breed for Slaughter, 
if he uſes their Labour till the beſt Time of their 
working i is over, as before directed; but let him 
not bring them infor fartening at that Age, with- 
out he bargain accordingly. 


It is always a good Sign of Health that an Ox | 
| frequently licks himſelf. : 


It is a Proof that he is 
in good Humour with himſelf, and in Spirit; for 
when they grow ſickly, dull, and droniſh, they 
utterly neglect themſelves, and their Coat be- 
comes rough, and ſtares for want of this little 


Care of their own, which keeps it in order. 
Nevertheleſs, every thing is to be underſtood 
within the Bounds of Moderation. This licking 
of himſelf, which is in general a Sign of Health 


in the Ox, may be a Diſeaſe. They will ſome- 
times lick till they cannot eat, for they fallow 
a great many of the' Hairs they lick off, and they 


Health. In this Caſe the Owner muſt, at Times, 
; waſh the Ox with a ftrong Decoctian of Worm- 


l 


: 
o 


| 
| 
| 


| 


1 


wood, which is a Taſte it abhors; and finding 
this Bitterneſs on the Skin, it will be cur'd of 


licking; as Children are wear'd Ay rubbing the 
few 1am with Aloes. 

Some, for this Purpoſe, « cover whe Creature with 
his on Dung, but this is a filthy Way. As the 
licking i is always done for the Sake of Cleanlineſs, 
the Ox will often tire himſelf, from Day to Day, 
vith endeavouring to get this off; or elſe he will 
utterly negle& EN, which war prove of us 

1am a great Friend to the a and PE 
Practices of the common Farmers, but they are 
not always right. This is often hurtful. nsr. 


In examining how the Ox proceeds in fatten- 
ing; the ſureſt Way is to feel the hindermoſt Rib. 


If all be ſoft and looſe about that, *tis a Proof 
that che Creature is getting into good Fleſh. 
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the Navel of a Cow, are che Parts to be . 
amined, to know how they encreaſe in Tallow. 
Finally, there is one Thing 1 ſhall recommend 
to the Huſbandman very ſtrongly, from my own | 
Experience, as excellent toward the fattening of | 
Cattle, and this is the bleeding of them at pro- 
per Times. This ſhould be done once at leaſt, 
and commonly it may be done twice with great 
Benefit during their feeding. | 
The Method I have always obſerved is this 
in the Cattle I have bought, in Spring always to 
bleed them as ſoon as I put them to Paſture, | 


which makes them take to fattening directly. In 


thoſe I buy in Autumn I follow the ſame Me- 
thod of bleeding, at the Time of turning into 
good Paſture ; which I find not only help their 
fattening, but prevent Diſorders. This is all 1 
do with thoſe intended for the Winter Market; 
but for ſuch as were bought lean to be kept for 
growing in Winter, and fattened up in Spring, 
J always have them blooded twice, once when | 
they are bought in, and a ſecond Time early in 


Spring, when they are going into the Paſture for 


fattening. 


of the Beaſt; and that .is to be his chief Re- 


Bern 
hs Wrren land Sboren Cows will do upon 


they will yield a very good Quantity of Milk 
if rightly managed; but the fine Kinds are the 
Doren and ALpzznzy Cows, theſe are very like 
one another in Shape, and in their Goodneſs, but 
the Arpzzney Cow is preferable, becauſe ſhe is 
hardier. Br | 
The fine Duren Breed have long Legs, ſhort 
Horns, and a full Body. They are to be had in 
Kent and Susszx, and ſome other Places where 
they are ſtill carefully kept up without Mixture 
in Colour, and where they will yield two Gallons 
at a milking : but in order to this they require 
great Attendance, and the beſt of Food. 
The ALpzzney Cow is like the DuTcn in the 


ſtronger built, and is not quite ſo tender. She 
requires rich feeding; but is not liable to ſo 
many Accidents as the other, and is equal to 


My Neighbours allow that my Beaſts are les 1 Milk. 


liable to Sickneſſes than any about the Place and 
I attribute it to nothing ſo much as theſe Bleed- 
ings; notwithſtanding that ſomething is to be 
allowed for the Care I take in other Articles, 
which is greater than moſt others. 

For thoſe Cattle which I buy in, lean in Au- 
tumn, for the Spring Market, I always mix 
Straw with the Hay I give them, by way of 
Fodder. I find Barley Straw does better for this 
Uſe than any other; and the Quantity I allow is 
one third Part of the whole. This anſwers for 
thoſe Beaſts full as well as Hay alone, and in the 
Affairs of Huſbandry every little ſaving is to be 
T's for all comes to ſomething. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
f de Cow, 


'E have occaſionally. mentioned the Cn 
in treating of the Ox, as ſometimes it is 
convenient to breed her in the Place of that Kind ; 

but we now come to conſider her in another 
Light, in which ſhe is the moſt valuable and uſe- 


ful Part of the Farmer's Stock ; this 1 is as a Milch 


Cow, and with her Calf. 


The ſeveral Products made from her Milk will 


come to be conſidered hereafter in their Place. 
At preſent we are to treat of the Creature herſelf, 
for we are, in this Place, ſpeaking of the Huſband- | 
man's ſtocking of his Farm; not entering into | 
every Article that may be Foe from the ſe- 
veral Kinds, of which properly hereafter. © 
The Cow being chiefly intended for the Ser- 
vice of the Dairy, a great deal of Care is to be 
taken in the purchaſing a right Kind, for there 
is a vaſt Difference in the Profit of this Animal, 
according to the Breed from which the comes. 
They have large Cows in all thoſe Counties 
where they breed the-large Oxen, mentioned in 
the former Chapter, but the Size is not all that 
the Huſbandman is to conſider: the Quantity of 
| Milk is not 3 * cue Nene 


Of which ever Kind the Huſbandman 8 
mines to have his Cows, let him take the fol- 


| lowing Rules for his Direction in their Choice. | 


Let them have the Forehead broad and open; 
the Eyes large and full, and, excepting only the 
Durck and AlDbzRNERx Breeds, which are natu- 
rally ſhort horned, let the Horns be large, clean, 
and fair. 

SHIRE alſo, a Kind that have no Horns, they 
call theſe the polled Breed. They are to be 
choſen principally by the Breadth of the Fore- 


thoſe of many of the other Kinds. 

Of whatever Breed your Cow be let her Neck 
be long and thin; her Belly deep and large. 
Let her Thighs be thick, her Legs round and 
well-ſhaped, and her Feet large. Above all 


Teats. 

Of n Breed the Cows be, let the Bull 
be of the ſame. And let them generally be of as 
large a Kind as the Paſtures will ſupport in 
Health and Strength. But it is better to have 
| a Cow of a ſmaller Kind well fed; than one of 


| the beſt Breed in the World ſtary'd. 


the black Cow is beſt for her Calf, which is uſu- 
ally fairer and healthier than that of the red. 
But this is not founded on Fact, it is rather Fancy. 
The red Cows Milk has been long famous; and 


a Calf of a black Cow is accounted good to a2 


| Proverb; but the Breed is the Thing of Conſe. 
| quence, not the Colour. | 


| The Com that gives Milk 8 
profitable to the Huſbandman; and from what. 
L have obſerved, this is moſt the Caſe with thoſe. 


| which are Oe very young, nor Wvanced i into 


Tears. 


1 of Arni, this is moſt ren, hoc ö 
eee Fr | 
Tho 


the pooreſt Paſtures. They will ſuit ſome Who 
cannot riſe to the Price of the better Kinds; and 


Shortneſs - of her Horns, but ſhe is ſomewhat 


her in the Quantity and natural Goodneſs of her 


They have, in ſome Parts of BUCKINGHAM- . 


Things ſee that ſhe have a large, good, white, 
and clean ane Udder, wil four well-grown 


It is, a general Obſervation among the Far- | 
mers, chat the red Cow gives the beſt Milk, and 


head; for their Eyes are leſs full by ane. than 


The beſt Time a them to calve i is in the.” 
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The Huſbandman ſhould. take Care d know | 
rightly the Time of his Cows being to calve; 


and three Weeks before: that, be is to feed her 
better than uſual. She ſhould. be put into a 


rich Paſture, if che Seaſon be ſo advanced that 


there is a good Growth of Graſs any where: if 
not ſhe muſt be well fed with good, Hay. And 
this will be returned many-fold i in the Profits of 
her Milk, which will riſe in proportion to the 
Care that is taken to feed ber wel juſt at this 


Time. 


out the next Day, in the Heat of the Sun if 


"well ; but ſhe ſhould be taken in at Nights for 
two or three Days following, and ſome Water a 
\ittle warm'd ſhould: be. given her * he. is 


turn'd out in the Morning. 


In hard Weather in the Winter, Cons that 
ive a good deal of Milk, ſhould be fed in pro- 
2 z and that ſhould be fine Hay every | Turneps and Grains, feeds his Cows in ſuch a 


8 5 and Evening, when the Ground is co- 


er d with Snow; and at other Times once a | higheſt Perfection for Milk, and at any Time 


Day, as there may be found Occaſion. 
When a Cow does not yield Milk enough at 


theſe Seaſons, to pay the Price of a good feed- | The! Difference betwe q the Milk of theſe Com 


ing with Hay, let the Fodder be Hay and Straw 
mix dz or if {till worſe, let it be Straw alone. 
But then it muſt be Oar Stràw, for Barley Straw | 
has a particular Effect in drying up a Cow's Milk; 
and if given to her in this Condition, becauſe 

the Quantity ſhe yielded would not pay, for bet- 
ter Fodder, the Conſequence. would be that ſhe 
would yield none after a ks few Days re 
ing. 

When the . has a Scarciiy 25 Hay, or 
the Price is very high, let him give the Cows 
which he deſires to keep in Milk, Malt Duſt, 
ſcalded with _ boiling Water. The Malt Duſt 
ſwells up vaſtly with the Water; and when it has 
ſtood to be almoſt cold, it is to be given the 
Cow 1 in the Manner of a Maſh. _ 

If the Cow have this at Times, ſhe may be 
fed with any Kind of Straw ; for this breeds Milk 
ſo well, that the other Food will not be able to 


dryit up while -the Creature has 56 Agnatage | 


of its Aſſiſtance at the ſame Time. 

About Lowpon they feed their Cows very 
much with Grains. This is a Diet that cauſes 
them to yield a vaſt deal of Milk; but it gives 
it an ill Taſte; and is unhealthful for the Cow, 
ſubjecting her to many Diſorders. The Malt 
Duſt is as cheap, and anſwers the ſame Purpoſe | 
in a much ſmaller Quantity, and without the | 
Danger of IIIneſs, or hurting the Milk. It may | 
be bought at Three-pence a Buſhel, and it ſwells | 
fo much in the wetting, . will | 


very well laſt a Cow a Week. 


In FeBxvary, when the Paſturage is eaten exten bare. 
the Cows'are to be taken up into the Cow-houſe, 
and fed with dry Meat, according to their Quan- 


' | tity of Milk; choſe which yield the molt being 


the beſt Rd 10" keep _—w and che others 


in proportion. 

© Miſc Cows ſhould not be blooded unleſs ther 
be preſſing Occaſions, and in that Caſe the Que 
tity fould be moderate, beer more BY about 
2 nenne 


6 p 


When ſhe has-caly'd let her be kept that Day | 
and Night in the Houſe, and let the Water be a 


little warm'd that ſhe drinks. She i is to be turn'd made by ſelling both, is to be conſider d; for 


the ſame Thing is worth much more in one Place, 


; 4 7 * | : 4 J wie 4 
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4 "The Difference 1 1 one On and 
another,,in the Quantity of their Milk, is ſo great, 
that there can o exact Rule be laid down for 
their Management in Times when feeding comes 
dear; the beſt that can be ſaid is, that in pro- 
portion to the Profit the Creature brings, ſhould 
be allowed an Expence in feeding: for a Cow 
may be; kept alive, in Health, nay and in to- 
lerable Fleſh, for much leſs than ſhe can be fed 
Maw the eee to Wan her. A of 
| The 3 chere is * 5 7 Milk and the 
Cow, and the Profit that may be at any time 


and at one Time, ban another, in ne, to 
theſe Accidents. G. ef 933% 
In the Neighbourhood of Landed thats is ſo 
| conſtant and certain a Demand for every thing, 
that the Cow Keeper, partly with his early and 
late rank G raſs, partly with Hay, and partly. with 


Manner, that they are at the ſame Time i in their 


| fit for the Butcher. But this is not to be thre 
elſe- where. 


however, and thoſe fed n the Country, is very 
great, and all the Advantage is on the Country 
fed Cows Side. The Grains make the Milk Poor 
| though they yield a large Quantity, . 
The Price of grazing Ground about London 
is very great indeed, but this is very well anſwer d 
in the preſent Article, by the Price at which the 


Milk is ſold. This poor Milk being ſold at 
Three. half. pence the Quart, very bad Meaſure, 
while in the Country, but half a Day's Journey 
from LonDoN, tis a Penny: the Wixenssrzn 
Quart; and in ſome Places the Milk. Quart is 
full three Wine Pints, while the Lowpox Quart 
of Milk is much leſs than a Wine Quart, . 28 

A Cow in a good farming Country. where 
Proviſions are at a middling Price, is ſuppos'd, 
| while-in Milk, to be worth five Pounds a Year. 
This is reckoning her to yield about four hundred 
| Gallons in that Time, which, with proper Ma- 


nagement is a very decent Computation, 


If the whole Quantity. of Milk yielded by a 

| middling Cow, be made into Butter, the Quan- 
rity will be about two hundred Weight a Lear; 
and there will be a Value beſide in the ſkim'd 
Milk Cheeſe, and in the Whey, which laſt ſerves 
for the feeding of Hogs. Fr rom this, which is 
| counting at a moderate Rate, we. may ſee the 
Importance of this Creature to the Farmer, eſpe- 
cially if he take Care to keep her in tolerable 
Fleſh all the Time, fo that upon. a ſhort Notice 
for fattening, ſhe may be ready for the Butcher. 


|. There is another Uſe to which the Milch Cow 
is put in ſome Places, and which ſhould be here 
brought to Account, that is, the ſuckling of 
Calxes. A good Cow will ſuckle four Calves be / 
| iges her own, and Grains will then be a conſider- 
le Article in her Food, for à great Part of the 


1 


Wy Jo this Way of feeding, though the Milk 


be poor, there is always a great deal af it; and 
chen, thou} bad for the Uſes of the Dairy, ard 
is very fit for the breeding up of Calves. 
, for 
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ing Abundance of Milk: 


chit firſt ninety Days Sr Galina of Milk a 
Day; then for ninety Days more that the yields 
one Gallon a Day; for ninety more about a 
Quart a Day, after which ſhe is to be pet 


about ninety Days more dry. ; 
This is the Account of a poorer Kind of Cow: 


than Gurs, and in generally poorer Paſture, and 


at more indifferent Feeding: but chen the Price 
is leſs originally, and the Rent of Land leſs: 
ſo that all Things conſider'd together, thy . i 

may be about equal. ; 

This may be ſet down as the pooreſt Abbas 
for no Huſbandman ever needs compute lower 
chan this, and the Lonpox Account as the 
higheſt; and conſidering all Things, the Dit- 
ference dves not amount to: ſo much, nearly as 
would appear at firſt Sight. The Huſbandman 
in general may 3 at a e (ene 


8 


| them. 


"Bur there, ue wet css other Aralcles which 


demand the Farmer's Conſideration: ' » We have 


hitherto conſider'd- the Cow as feeding only upon 
natural Graſſes in our Piſtures; but the Cuſtom 
is become very general of raiſing artificial Graſſes, 
and is very beneficial: and among other Uſes of 
theſe, Cows muſt ſometimes be fed upon them. 


Now it muſt be allowed that | theſe artificial | | 


Graſles, as they are called, although they feed 
the Beaſt very finely, and occaſion: a great deal 


f Milk, yet give it an ill Flavour, which runs 


through all the Things that can be made of it, 
and conſequently reduces their Price at Market. 
For this Reaſon it is not adviſeable to. feed 


the milch Cow upon theſe artificial Graſſes, 


when there is other Food ready for her. The 
Huſbandman ſhould never do this upon Choice; 
but he may often be led to do it by Neceſſity, and 


by the Circumſtances and Situation of his Farm. 


Now in this Caſe let him uſe his Cows not for 
the immediate Sale of Milk, or for: the Dairy ; 
but for. the ſuckling of Calves. Upon a very 
moderate Computation a Cow that ſuckles four 
Calves, beſide her own, in one Year, will be 
worth five Pound to the Farmer; which is much 


the ſame with her common Produce, any other 


Way; and if ſhe ſhould be able to ſuckle five, 


the Gain would be advanced five and twenty per 
Cent. She is much more likely to ſuckle five | 


upon this Feed of artificial Graſs, than any other 
Way; 3 for it keeps her in Heart, as well as cauſ- 
and in this Caſe the ill 
Taſte the Milk gets is no Diſadvantage: for the 
Calves ſhew no Averſion to it z nor is it at all 
taſted i in the Veal, _ 

For the ſame Reaſon that fuckling is | the beſt | 
Uſe for Cows under -this Circumſtance. of feed- | 
ing on artificial Graſs, it is alſo adviſcable to | 
prefer it to all others, when the Farmer's Paſtures | 


where his Cows feed, happen to abound. in fuch | 
natural Graſs. as gives a Rankneſsto: the Milk: | 
This is often the Caſe, where the Graſs is large | 
and ruſhy, or of Sat Jointed Sort common in | 
marſhy Places. This Kind of Food yields a | 


great deal of Milk, but with an ill Flavour, but 
the Calves have no Diſlike to it, nor does it do 
any Harm, to their Fleſh, either in. Taſte or 
Colour. , © 

1 have faid little. of Cheeſe in in the Conſiders. 
tion of the Uſes of the 1 Cove becauſe 


| — FI Grounds whore it alc be made 


In general, in thoſe Counties where good Cheeſe 
is not to be made, it ſhould be entirely let alone: 


in others the Profits; upon a fair Account; con- 


ſidering every Article; ſeem to be about . Nx 
to thoſe reſulting from Butter 


richeſt Milk; and thereforez where the Circum- 


will not allow of the Cow's yielding this; 
| her Milk ſhould. be always put to other Uſes: ' 


The fine Milk is the Produce of ſweet Graſs and 
good Water. Where the Food is rank, or the 
Water bad, the Milk will always have a Taſte 
from it; and for that Reaſon; if the Paſture be 


| ever ſo good, and the Water bad, it is beſt for 


chat only Reaſon to ſer aſide all other Thoughts, 
and uſe the Cows for ſuckling of Calves; if the 
Circumſtances and Situation . n a N 
cable Matter. 


Fleſh all the Time of her Milk, ſo that ſhe is 
any Day of ready Sale to che Butcher; the Wax 
is as ſoon as ſhe begins to fail in Milk to fell 
her, and purchaſe a lean Cow in dhe Proper 
| milch Condition in her Place. 2 

In the Country ſomething like cis i is to be 
dene alſo, tho' more Care and Tims is requir'd 
| for! 1 © f 

One of the Starch neee of ſucking 


the Quantity of Milk they draw, ſo that 

tes not ready to go to the Bull again at a 

proper Seaſon, but miſſes her Time. When 

his happens, the Farmer's Buſineis is to G—_ 
her up for the Butcher. ; 

About the Beginning of 3 or in the 

Middle of Avevsr, ſuch Cows: are to be turn'd 


into a proper Paſture for fattening, and manag'd 


accordingly. This will take up four or five 
Months, and at the End of that Time they 
will be of ready Sale; and if theſe Seaſons are. 
obſery'd for turning them in to. fatten, they 
will be fit for Slaughter at 'a Time when they 
bear a Price; for thoſe which are turn'd in at 
the firſt. named Seaſon; are fit to kill in Harveſt 
Time, 3 and the others a little after CHRISTMAS. - 
Both theſe are Seaſons when Beef bears 4 


Price; and the Price for which ſuch a fatted 


Cow is fold, will be enough to purchaſe a milch 
Cow with a Calf by her Side; and pay for the 
| Time of her fattening into the Bargain, Thus 


the Huſbandman muſt; contrive and | computes 
for al Thing 


li | ration, | if he would make the moſt of his Pros 
felfion., It is eaſy. to. ger ſomething, by it z but 


he who ſets to work. upon it * en 


i 


will Sm his III: 


e eee 
Was ie ks given he Haulbindrnai 
proper Directions for the Choice' of his 


Bull, and, his Cow, kherefore he is ſo far i 
armed tonand the breeding of the Calf. But 


Numb. AX. 


K EBK nagement, 


to any great Account, of which more in its Place. 


The Dairy requites tlie niceſt as well as 5 


About Lon vont ve the Cor! is. 1 in | 


Fe is, that they keep the Cow down 


muſt be taken into his Conſide- 
en 7 4} 4 95 . 
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doubly valuable: proper Care. In different 
883 various 1 are wird in rang 
of Calves;| according tb che Nature” of the De- 
mand for them; rn Means being employed 
to ſuit their Fleſh to the Taſte and Eye in thie 
Markets, of which we © ſhall treat hereafter. 
here are two Ways of breeding thoſe! which 
the Huſbandman intends to rear. The one is ti 
let them run with the Dam all the Tear; and 
the other is, that of taking e e er e 
when they have ſucked: a Fortnight. 

In the cheap breeding Counties, the: fly Way 
1s the moſt uſual; and it is mai allow'd 
Cattle. It is done alſo with lealt Trouble to che 
Owner. Theſe are Inducetents of ſome: Con- 
ſequence, but there are in mam Inſtances others 
on the oppoſite Side that our-weigh them. 

When the Calf is taken from its Dam at z 
Fortnight old, à great deal of Care is requir'd | 
in raifing-it : but in thoſe Places where it is the 
common Method, all this becomes familiar 'and | 
eaſy by Uſe. They firſt of all warm a Quan- 


tity of flet Milk, and teach them with a great 


deal of Pains to drink it. There is à great 
Caution to be uſed in the Degree of Heat they | 
give this. It is moſt natural when # is of che 
ſame Heat with the Milk juſt drawn from the 


Cow; and if it be much warmer, or much 
cooler dun this, it is fn ta d the Calf Harm, | 


and often is its Deſtruction. 3 
The Calf, if tightly manag' d, in a little Time 


| gets ſome Sttengrh and Hardynefs, but when 


NO I CO WE ga it is very 
weak and tender. 

When chus wean d, it is to have Milk given 
to it for a Quarter of @ Tear; and at the End 
of that Time, in order to break ic from that, 
fome Water is to be put to the Milk, and by 
Degrees more and more till it be only Water, 
and enn, mw for hows Fug NOW” 
ment. 

Before it Hes the Calf Wy be 
taught to eat dry Food, which is to be done by | 
putting ſome fine Hay in a cleft Stick, and 
leaving it in his Reach. This ſhould be firſt 
put in his Way when he is about five Weeks 
old; and he will bon take to it; fo that by che 
Time n ee, from , . 


1 * 4 


-will naturally feed on Hay. 


When the Calves have got ſome £ 
and Hardyneſs, the Huſbandman is to. take 
his Opportunity in fair Weather, in the Middle 
of the Day; io turn chem bot to Gras; they are 
to be taken in at Night for about a Week, and 
ſome Mil and Water given chen warm ; and 
it is a good Cuſtom to ſet u Ilttle to ici he- 
times in a Pail in the Field: this may be done 
5 "dll they ute able 0 fend end take 


Care of themſelves. 


Great Caution is to be Ab firſt turn · 
ing Calves out to Graſa, not vnly that it be a 
favourable Seaſon, but a proper Kind of Paſture. 
Ic ſubuld haue a ſhort [fect Graſs, NY 
Body; but u Renkneſycut os ont 

The: belt Way is to weun the Calves 
r 
of Hay - R 


ASE 


_w 


N. 


e for i thay, V thiny Cale, be made | 


— 


Je td Dito 2 cher h the mole 1 
tural Method; and every Way the beſt. | 
At about three Years old; ſuch of Ane 
ves as are intended for Oxen; ſhould beigelr,) 
[This is the Tor at 9 TART front: 
ſit⸗ BKA 1 
tn Platts wbere thats 34 Quick Deum the 
beſt. Method is tb fat alb the Calves for the 
eee except: ſuch ab fhall be heceſſary to 
keep up the Stock. This Demand id common 
ly largeſt near great Towns, where the Prite of 
\the: Calf is high, and where the Ground? ure 
not profitable to breed upon, fo that it is a par- 
' ricular- Circumſtance : cheaper” Counteles being 
> || ttet fob breadididg | e ae Peg” 2 oro 
As the Price of the Calf in theſe Places de- 
pende upon the Fatneſs and the Colour of the 
Fleſh, the great Care of the Owner is to be 
|| turn'd to theſe two Articles: in the which if he 
ſucceed perfectly, his Calf wilt: ferch as large a 
Price as 4 good Heifer. In order to make the 
Calf farten,: and have a' white Fleſh, the tom - 
mon Method is this. They keep them extream- 


3 


ſpreading the new upon the old; and always 
keeping à Couple of large Lumps of "Chalk 
| Hung up in Corners of the Coop, in their Reach; 
and where they cannot foul went Nee , ae 
it, or by their Dung or Urine. * 

The Calf will be continually licking theſo 
Chalk Stones, and their Whiteneſs communi- 
cates — was TOs pers, ap Kis whole 
Body. Ou 

Aan Sher fs, the proper > 'of the 
Coops in which Calves are to the fatten d: 
the two great Conſiderations in theſe are, che 
keeping them cool and dry. For the Hirſt Pur- 
poſe they build them in Places where there is 
little Sun; and for the other, they raiſe them 
three Foot from the Ground, ſo that the Urine 
and all other Moiſture naturally runs out. 

When the Calf is in this keeping, well fed, and 
carefully looł d after in every Reſpect, it is twice 
at leaſt blooded: once of theſe Times is at about 
five Weeks-old, and the other Time 2 little be- 
fore it is killed, 
| When a Calf Purges, the Cuſtom is not to let 
it ſuck altogether, for the Milk of the Dam 
| often throws it into this Diſorder, which cet 
tainly waſtes its Fleſh. In this Caſe they give i it 
Milk wich Chalk ſcraped into it, which has a 
double Effect; ſtopping the purging, and throw- 
ing more of the whitening Matter into the Fleſh. 
They ſcrape the Chalk very fine for this Pur- 
| poſe, and after mixing it well with the Milk, 
they pour it down the Calf's "Throat With 
| Hom: yy 


| Often it Mppen chat this win not femedy 
| the Diſorder, und the Calf is like” to be ſpoiled. 
In this'Caſe they uſe the Cold Bith for it; and 
give it ſome Bole Armenick, and C Chalk, mix'd 

| up with it ino n 

If this does not anſwer, They knbw not gi 
4 do further. But I have found that in the 
vorſt Purgings to which theſe" yoiltig Trans 
| are fabject;'a {mall Doſe bf Diäſsrdiüm mic 

1 without Honey, mix d with Pott W ide 
Water made warm, and given With a Ag 
| will do more "Ore all "their . 


'ly clean, giving them freſh Litter every Day, 
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Mm pros — three Quar: 
. an Hour before, nor an Hout after this 
Drench, but it may lick as much Chalk as it 
pleaſes, If, this does not anſwer in the firſt, Noſe, 
another may be given twelye Hours afterwardsy | 
and this rarely fails. The Quantity to be given | 
each Time is a Dram. This never hurts the 
Colour or. Taſte, of the:Fleflk 6 ge 9 1391 

This Purging is the moſt common Diſorder 


the Calf falls into, but it may be diſordered in 
the other Extream, and that is full as bad. If 


gate. When any Tendency to this is obſerved, 
the proper Method is to WR wa little Manna; and 
the beſt Way of giving it is tliis : buy about an 
Ounce of ordinary Manna, which they ſell at a 
ſmall Price at every Druggiſts; diſſolve it in 
a quatter of a Pint pf Water, and add a Spoon- 
full of Brandy. Thicken up this Liquor wick 
fine Wheat Flower, and make it into Crams, 
give the Calf thice or four of theſe every Morn- 
Ing after he has been ſucking, and dip them in 
Milk to male them go down. Repeat this till 
the Calf is + ren ee Reſpect; and-then | 
leave it off. R643 DAWAMCIST n 
- Theſe,” as they are properly ſpeaking, Medi | 

eines ſor the | remedying of Diſorders, miglit 
have been reſeryed to their Places in this Work, 
in 8 ſucetediug Book, but. as they immediately: | 
concern the Management of the Calf for Staugh- 
ter. I have ſet them down in this Place, net wil- 
ing to give the Reader the mae re- 
Reference to another Part. 
The Manner of bleeding Calves 1 this.” The 
Grſt, Time it ſhould be done in the Neck, and 
Care muſt be taken not to draw too much. 


4 Piece of the Tail, and if this do not bleed fo 
much as might be expected, it may be repeated 


n which wil bived- guſt: as * for- | 
mer. 

8 One very uſeful Ef the Chalk 10 to 
Calves has, beſide the whitening, which is, Pre: 
ſerving the Fleſh, for it keeps it dryer than it 
would otherwiſe be, and my Word is what 
makes it ſo ſoon taint. 

The Cows: cubjedt its great beret in 
breeding. of ber young. Very frequently 0 
ara Parts of a ſecond Calf growing out of the | 
firſt; and thele.monſtroug Productions ee 
about for their Curioſity, - 

Nature often is fo e this Specizs, | 
we the Young come by Twins: and we have In- 
ſtances of Cows that have, for ſeveral Years to- 
gether, Aways brought forth two Calves. at a 
Time, as if it were the natural Condition of the 
Animal. Dr. Pror, in bis natural Hi 


in that County, that for three fuc 
brought forth two Calves each. Time od 


Tame three. Thus h having Cay 
in three Years Time. en I bY | 


2 The Bull was doubrlefs,the Gar to this. Com, 
and. {> many others, which ve do not find Ag. 


1 this ; Accoult, as, having beg 
Torch * Foung in anz particular — 


STAFFORDSHIRE, tells us of a Cow] Ä 8 neut, 


at two: or three Day 's Diſtance, by cutting off 


more than the Male. 
Oy would not build, fach 4 Suppoſition upon 
2 ſingle Jaſtance; but the ſame; Author xells us 
of another Cow that had ſucceſſively three, two, 
2 and then three again, ſo bringing ten Calves 
n che ſame Space of Time as the other nine: 
E. it appears; from Obſervation, in almoſt all 
theſe Inſtances, that the Creature who thus brings 
an abundant Number of young at any one Time, 


it be coſtive;' the Fleſh af it will never be deli- | 


The ſecond: Time it is beſt done by cutting off | 


[ 


continues ta do it. Wn) (4.25? 

Mozzrton, who in his Hiſtory of Non rnante- 
| TONSHIRK mentions, Inſtances of a like Kind, 
adds, that when the Twins are one Male, and 
the other Female, the Cow Calf, if it be brought 
up, is always barren. In that, and in ſome of 
the adjoining Counties, they ſhew a Kind of Cows 
which they call Free Martins, they have; large 
Horns like an Ox, and they ſay they partake of 
both Sexes. Theſe are ſaid to be the Cow Calves 
Where there have been Twins. And they add, 
that when the Twins are both Female, they are 
| PPLAGE Ks other Creatures of the lame Spe 
cis. 
I have for down cheſ: anides i are 8 
' ters of Curioſity; merely for the ſake. of farther 
) Enquiry Theſe Writers are too apt to take 
Things upon Report, and we know how idle 
' many, of the Stories are, which are confidently and 


3 K«ͤä „ „ „% ͤ—⁴ö˙mꝛw: 


| univerſally. propagated among the Farmers in 


5 


woſt Countries; and believ'd: — the dae be: 
cauſe. they: _ hear them. 
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larger of the Horned Cattle comes the 


Farmer: cheap in the Purchaſe; eaſily fed; and 
| returning 4/gteat Profit by many ſeveral Ways: 
even its Dung upon nene wen Paying for 
al. it eats while fed upon it. 1299590} 

5 We have already adriſed farmer the 
Choice of his larger Cattle, to proportion their 


is not the Fortune of every Huſbandman to la- 
bour upon a fruitful Soil: but the worſt is not 


as will not ſupport the larger Kinds. We ſee 
them thrite pon the moſt barren Downs: 3 and 
the Farmer lb always find them ready to farten 
upon ſuch Grounds as will not keep the other 
Kinds alive. * Bec: Wei oy od3 orb od Tt and 


Breeds, thangh all the ſame in Kind, ſo it is with. 
which differ extreamly according to 
the ſexaral Breeds in different Places; and are 


: 
f 
| 
: 


| therefore: ſuiced, one to: ohe mae ene. — 


another to angther. Don dan, — 
Werthe! te e Huſbandman-'to Fn 
Aion, ie the rocking his Farm with Sheep: 


e we may, naturally. infer, that in the Caſe. | Creatures e. fon chere are, in evety 
n are much- finer hair" ohne, 


This N e wel 33. other; 
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of Step,” and the” ſeveral Breeds in this ; 


TEXT-in value and Conßderstion to 93 
— an Article of vaſt Concernment to che 


Kind to che Degree of Richneſs in his Land: it 


As the Oren of ENO n een 


an this under two Heads, firſt, with Reſpect to 
the, Beard, and ſecondlly, ſor bis Choice of the 
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and theſe he ſnould chuſe: Rar the Profit that 


1 


might be made by this Part of the Huſband- 
man's Stock, is loſt by Careleſſneſs in the firſt | 
Choice, and in the following Management: but 
an Error in the firſt Choice is the moſt fatal, 
becauſe it is irrecoverable, except by beginning 
over again. We ſhall therefore firſt conſider 
that, and laying before the practical Huſband- 
man the Properties and particular Uſes of the 
ſeveral different Breed of Sheep that we have 
in Ex cl Ap, ſhall adviſe him. in his Choice ac- 
cording to his main Deſign, his beſt Advantage, | 
and rer eee 

Wich ape do ire Finsneg of theWont; where | 


— — 


| ee ena and chives upon every com- 
mon Kind of Food! For theſe Reaſons it is fir 
| that theſe Sheep/ſhould-be moſt generally bred. 

When the Huſbandman has very poor Paſture 
| Grounds, let him take the HereForD8ntey 
Breed; and when he borders upon the Sea-Coaſt, 
or upon the Shores of large Salt Water Rivers, 
let him prefer, in Part at leaſt, the LI colx- 
| SHIRE Kind: but when he has none of theſe par- 
| ticular Reaſons to /byaſs him, let him n this 
midland Breed to any other. 

Jo theſe three, which may be call'd: the gene- 
ral Breeds of _ I ſhall «ag 2 fred on 
two other Kinds. 

The Sheep bred i in the Northern ports of this 


3 ſmall Breed, diſtinguiſhed V Their black 
Face and thin Coat, that exceed all others They 
bear but a ſmall Quantity in Compariſon of 
many, but the Quality of it makes Amends. 
Theſe are caſily' known by Sight. They were 
firſt rais'd in HER ETODsHRE and WorcesTER- 
HIRE. And for that Reaſon are known in many | 
Places by the Name of the HzxzrorDsmiRE or 


the WoRCESTERSHIRE Breed. A dry, barren, 


and expoſed Paſturage will very well feed this | 
Kind, for they are hardy; and the ſhorter the | 
Graſs on which they feed, it is obſerwd the 
finer the Wool. They are alſo excellent for the | 
Table; the Joints" being” ſmall and full of a fine 
Gravy. We ſee this Kind kept in many Parts of | 
ExcLanD, in Gentlemen's Parks and Lawns, ind | 
they every where make a pretty Appearance. 

The Kind moſt oppoſite to theſe are a ws; | 
tall, and heavy-loaded Sheep: . theſe have ſtrong | 
Limbs, and a ſtout Gait in walking: they carry 
a great deal of Wool, but it is toarſe. Theſe | 
were firſt bred. in LIx col xshIxE, and in ſome 
of the adjoining Counties; and are fond of liv- 
ing in Salt Marſhes. They have been taken into 
many Parts of the Kingdom, to other Ground, 
where they do not keep entirely tꝭ their own Na- 

ture: and yet are called from the Place whence | 
they were brought, the LIN cOLNSsHIRE Breed. 
The Fleſh of theſe; is large grain d, but mo- 
derately taſted, and no where very much efteem'd. 
However, as they are obſerved to ſucceed better 
than the other Breeds, in Places toward the Sea, 
it may be proper for the Huſbandman who has 
Land in ſuch a Situation, to take ſome of them: 
— for his whole Stock in this Kind. 

_ Thirdly, there is a Breed between theſe two 
Kinds, which in general ſhould- be prefer d to 
either. This is a large, tall, and ſtrong Sheep, 
of the beſt Shape of any, and having the deepeſt 


dan of ow This was originally fed in ſe- 


A, midland Counties, and has thence 
ſome the Midland Breed'j/-and by 


_— eee 10 


them, the Licks rInsniak or NowTHAMPTON- 
811:&x; Breed. The Wool of this Kind, though 
not altogether ſo good as that of the ſmall black 
faced Sheep, is greatly. 3 to that of the 
Liscolxs IAE Breed; and the Quantity is ſo 
much greater chan that of the ſmallet Kind, that 
ſor ee 
E bee on 19Da9y 
be Fleſh of this Sheep i is eee 
„not in any thing particular: ſor Goodneſs or 
and it will do very — 
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Kingdom, are a large and big bond Sort; they 
; approach to the Lixcorns HIER Kind in Shape; 
but their Wool is harſh, rough, and hairy, theſe 
are called by ſome the ToxksHIRE Breed. 

Their Fleſh is inferior to that of ſeyeral did 
Kinds, as well as their Wool; bur they have an 
Advantage over the others, in that they will ſtand 
| the coldeſt Weather, and take Care of themſelves 


Tnis may recommend them to the Huſbandman 
vwhoſe Lot has thrown him far North, where the 
other Kinds will not thrive; but he ſhould not 
introduce them into his Farm in any other Si- 
tuation, for BY are. 2 es than any. 
others. 10 23. 

The laſt kind, "of Bed, to be er 


t 


r 


tries; and is moſt frequent in Wal xs. It may 


ſmall, but well - ſnaped Sheep; and fo hardy that 


the Table. But the Wool is not only ſmall in 
Quantity, but is the worſt produced by my Breed 
| 2 Sheep in this Count. 

The Huſbandman will ſee by 4 1 
1 — it never can be his Intereſt to admit this 
Breed among his Stock, unleſs compelled to 
it by the Particularity of his Situation. The 
little black fac'd Sheep of HERETORDsHIRE has 
the, fame Advantage in the Excellence of its 
| Fleſh; and it has, into the Bargain, the fineſt 
Wool in the World. Therefore it is highly to 
an prefer'd,, where it will thrive ; and it will do 
on very poor and very expoſed Ground. How- 
| erer, if at any time the Farmer finds his Paſtures 
ſo poor, ſo, expoſed, and miſerable; ; that they 
will not ſupport this Kind, all he has to do is to 
call in the other, * Murer 3 — vil 
ire any whers, 


CHAP. XVI. 
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a SY 0 the choice of Sheep... ; 


Account of the three principal, different 
Breeds of Sheep in Exot axp, and the two other 
Kinds that are, in a Manner, particular to cer- 
tain Places, the next Part of our Care mult be, 
the inſtructing him in his Choice, not only of the 
Breed he ſhall fix upon, for the Grounds of that 
Choice have been laid down already, in their 


ſeveral Character; * che n 


| where ſome of the tenderer Breeds would be loft. 


is in a Manner | peculiar to mountainous Coun- 
therefore be called the WzLci Breed. This is a 


it will live any where, Thee Fleſh is/excellent for 


Hue laid before the 8 chis 
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= hall HE upon in Ir Breed that is moſt ſuited | 


LE RI LE 
3 * 


| ſores that what he purchaſes are ſtout, hearty, 
well made, .and big boned : let him ſee that 


that it be clean and well curled. 


ing as regular as the beſt Farmer, and theſe are 
the- Things after Which he d . | 
to ſettle the Creatures Value. 


for the Choice of Sheep to breed. This is a 
very material Article, and muſt be well regard: | 
ed. Let the Farmer chuſe his Ram by theſe | 
Marks; let him be young, handſome, and well 
ſhap' d, of whatever Breed, ſee that his Wool be 
clan and grow ms ang * the 27 under- 


NV Ii 130 Fee 
125 2 n ri 2 ing 


to his Purpoſe. 3 
But to this Sau ley Rang J foi 


Words upon his general Choice, that is, as to 
the Breed; He ſees here five ſeveral Kinds of 
Sheep, ſome large, others ſmaller; and ſome 
yielding a greater, ſome a ſmaller Quantity 'of 


3 be of. the ſame Colour. * his Body be 
large and long; his Forehead broad, round and 
riſing. Let his Eyes be large and of a cheer- 
ful Aſpect, and his Noſtrils ſtrait and ſhort. 
The Sheep. without Horns, which are called 
the polled Breed, are accounted the beſt Breed- 
ers; this is-eſtabliſh'd upon ſo long and repeated 


Wool, which is alſo on one Breed fine, and on a ä chat the F armer needs not FUR: 


ther coarſer. He has his Choice given him f it. 
us all theſe, for we ſuppoſe him not yet to In the Choice of the Br for beeed; 5 her 


4 d turally bendin 
begun ſtocking his Farm with this Arti: Neck be large and upright, na y g 
_— it Sold be ds. for him to prefer at like the Neck of a Horſe. Her Back ſhould be 


once the fineſt Kind as moſt profitable; bur let | 
him not only remember, but ſtrictly obſerve | 


broad, and her Buttocks round: her Tail ſhould 
be thick, her Legs ſmall and ſhort; and her 


what we have juſt laid down, that every Breed | Hoo ſhould be thick and deep, _, ſhould 


will not ſuit every Paſture. | 

He has now ſeen what are the Kinds of Sheep: 
let him examine what is the Nature of his Land; 
and when he has impartially conſider'd this, let 
him fix upon that Breed which will thrive beſt 
on that Kind of Paſturage he has at his Com- 
mand, for this we have exprefly told him with 
reſpect to each; and let him then purchaſe for | 
his Farm that Breed which he ſees will be moſt | 
ſuited to thrive on it. | 

This he may be aſſur'd of, and he may ex- 
tend the Rule farther than barely to his Sheep, 
that he will have more Profit from the very 
worſt Kind that ſhall thrive. upon his Land, 
than he poſſi bly can ny, the very beſt chat ſhall 
ane upon it. 


One Thing ie is to be noted before we 


come to the particular Choice, that is, the Dif- 
ference of the Land which he is to bring them 
to from that whence he purchaſed them : this 
muſt be in this Reſpect, as has already been 
caution'd upon other Articles, always i in Favour 
of the Land to which they are brought ; for any 
Breed whatever will decline upon being brought 
ee a richer Paſturage to a poor one. 
Let the Farmer therefore W 
only a kind ſuited to his Grounds; but that he 
buy them from a worſe Land than his own, be- 
cauſe upon that will depend their immediate | 
thriving. 
' Having thus ſettled the general Points, let | 
him proceed to the Cate he is to uſe in the 
Choice of each particular Sheep. | | 
Whatever Breed they are of, let him ob- | | 


the Wool of whatever Kind or Depth, be ſoft to 
the Touch, and- ſeem fatty in the handling; ; and 


Sheep of this Condition, whatever Breed they 
beloßg to, always bear the largeſt Quantity of 
Wool according to their Kind: and theſe are 
Marks alſo that make them bring a Price at 
Market. The Butcher has his Rules for judg- | 


In the laſt Place, we are to give Directions 


ee that he buy not | 


cover her every where. 


they be ſound, and, to know that, let him exa- 


mine whether any of the Wool be wanting: let 
him - ſee that the Gums be red, and the Teeth. 


white, the Felt looſe, but the Wool firm, the 
Breath ſweet, and the Feet not hot. | 


beſt Time to have them at. They will bear 
good Lambs till they are ſeven Years old: and 
their Age is to be known by their Mouth. 


when three ſhear, they have ſix; and when four, 
they have eight: after this their Mouth gene- 
rally begins to break. | 

By this the Purchaſer will be able to gueſs at 


tion, nothing ſne ws it more than the Dullneſs 
of their Eyes, and the Looſeneſs of their Wool. 
If theſe Marks be upon them, let not the Far- 
mer purchaſe them by wy e for they will 
never ſtand. 


RAP. XVII. 
0% the breeding of Sheep. 


\H E Rams and the Ewes being chin! for 
breeding according to the foregoing Di- 


gether. In this, as in other Reſpects, let it not 
appear that I lay more upon his Mind than I 
need. It is true that a great deal more Care 
is here recommended, than uſually is taken by 
Country People on moſt Occaſions; but not 
more than is proper or requiſite, The Principle 
on which I have ſet out in this Treatiſe is, that 
the Huſbandman' by Induſtry and Knowledge of 
his Buſineſs, may obtain much larger Profits 
than the common Run of Perſons in this Buſineſs 
are content with; therefore although leſs Care, 


may do; yet he who uſes. the moſt will have 
the largeſt Gains. I expect my Farmer in every 
Article of his Buſineſs, to conſider the Event 
before he fixes upon the Means; and always to 
have the End in mnt pg when = is ere to 


warn Teganing,” e 
his Rams and his Ewes” together for 


<7 ©s 
* 


eite Rim to e eee 


Of all Things let the Purchaſer wke Cari that 2 


With reſpe& to the Age, two Years old is the | 


When they are one ſhear they have two broad. 
Teeth before; when two ſhear,- they have four; 


the Age of his Sheep; and, as to their Condi- 


e the Huſbandman is next to conſider. 
what will be the beſt Time for putting them to- 


and leſs F. oteſight than is here recommended 


Thus in the preſent en before he ge 
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will be brought forth. When he has computed 


this, let him ſee whether it will be a convenient 
Seaſon for him; and which will be beſt. Let 
| Kim conſider at what Time of che Spring his | 


Graſs will be fit to maintain the Ewes and their | 


Lambs, and then put the Rams and their Fe- 


males together ſo long before, that will. bring 


the young out at a proper Time. _ 
Let him conſider whether if they fall carly Ho 


ſhall r Turneps to ſupport them till rhe 


Graſs comes: for T have often ſeen very great | 


Miſtakes in this Reckoning : and many a Time | 


the Huſbandman, for want of due Care in this 
Reſpe&, has loft both his Ewes and his Lambs | | 


for want of due Food. 
© The prudent and conſiderate Farmer is to 


take Care before he puts his Sheep for breeding, | 
he is ſure not only of a Support for the young 


and their Dams when requir'd; but that it be a 
ſufficient and good Food for them. That which 


will keep them alive oftentimes, will not be fuf- | 
There muſt be Plenty | 


ficient for their thriving. 
of what is good in its Kind, for if there be a | 


Defe& in either Quantity or Quality, the Lambs 


will be ſtunted at firſt, and this is an Accident | 
they very difficultly recover afterwards. 


The Time of the Ewes going with Lamb is 
twenty Weeks, and the beſt Seaſon of the Year 


for them to yean is, toward the Middle of A- 


PRIL z except where there is very forward Grafs 


or Turneps. But if on any Occaſion from the 


Circumſtances of the Farm, or any particular 
is neceſſary to have them yean 
much earlier, they may be put together ſo as to 


Conſideration, it is 


come in Jaxvany or FzBRUARY. 


In this Caſe there will require a great deal of need not give himſelf any Trouble. about the 


Care to be taken of the Lambs for ſome Time. 


All Lambs are very tender when firſt brought | 


forth, and if they are not tended, the Magpyes, 


and other Birds will peck their 15 out: but 
the Coldneſs of the Seaſon keeps ſuch as fall in | 
Janvary or FEBRUARY tender and weak much | 


longer than thoſe which are brought forth at a 
more advanced Time in the Spring; and there- 
fore a nicer Care is requir'd to bfeed them up; 
and it wal: be: aontioged. ee e e 1 on 
the other Occaſion. 

As to the Land to breed Song pen, white | 
the Farmer has Variety, and can take his Choice, 
let him obſerve theſe ſeveral Qualities in the | 
different Kinds, and conduct himſelf according- | 


ly. A rich Paſture breeds well ſhap'd and tall | 


Sheep, according to their Kinds; and ſuch as 
have a. ſhort Graſs breed a lower but well fer | 
Sheep. Thoſe which are bred in mountainous | 


wn repent wag ce raa i 


iv ec e e e for this | 
Purpoſe : all wet Grounds,” and ſuch as are lia- | 
ble to be overflow d, being hurtful; excepting 
only the Salt Marſhes, | which, for the char, 
Kinds, ſucceed very well. 

The Farmer ſhould r all chis in Mind; 
ink. at the ſame Time remember, that | theſe 
Rules are ſubordinate to thoſe more genera 
ones, which have been deliver'd already. The 
Breed of his Sheep is the great Article of Con- 
W . 


Me | 111 


* 


| 


ing with vob and fo to know when his Lan! 


Ne "THY inform'd OM Breeds ſuit what 
Lands: thoſe more eſſential Confidetations be. 
ing kept in Mind, theſe leſſer ones. are of great 
| Uſe, TY 
Le the. Farmier who uu obout breeding of 
Lambs, ſave the Graſs and Werds that grow in 
the Lands he deſigns to fallow in Winter, that 
is, from CurISTMAS ; and let him turn his Ewes 
and Lambs into them in Marcy. If there be 
a mild Winter, this will be a great Help to 
them. 

When * are to be turn'd into Wheat or 
Rye to feed, the Farmer muſt take Care it be 
not too rank before they are put into it, for in 
that Caſe it gives them Purgings, and other 


| Complaints 

No Cattle whatſoever ſhould be fatted while 
they are going with young, for nothing is more 
dangerous to them: they ſhould therefore be 
kept upon a moderate, or rather poor Paſture 
all the Time they run breeding, except the 
three laſt Weeks. This is a Rule to be more 


l 


carefully obſery'd with Sheep than any other. 
If they be fed too high the, whole Time, it will 
| go hard with them in yeaning; but if they are 
not put a little into Heart before they come to it, 
| they will want Strength; and they will alſo want 
Milk for the Support of the Lamb. 
The proper Time of weaning a Lamb is at 


four Months old: but in general there need no 


Care or Caution to be uſed at all. In moſt Places 
where Things are properly manag' d, Nature 
does this, and the Owner knows nothing of it: 
in ſome Paſtures it is alſo the Preſervation of * 
Lamb to keep ſucking. 

When the Farmer has Plenty of good Graſs 
and his Rams always run with the Ewes, he 


weaning of the Lambs. The Ewe will in this 
Caſe go to Ram at a proper Time of her own 
Accord; and ſhe will then become dry, and the 


Lamb will be wean'd naturally. 


In ſuch Paſtures as are ſubject to give Sheep 
the Rot at certain Times, it is always beſt to 
let the Lambs run by the Ewe; the longer the 


better. Theſe tender Creatures are more ready 
to come to harm than the full-grown ones in 


thoſe unſound Places: and ſucking is the beſt 
| Prefervative againſt it: for they are ſeldom 
found to fall into that Misfortune while we 
have Milk. 

If the Farmer have ſuſpi picious Paſtures, * 
finds that his Lambs want Milk, it is beſt to 
ſell them at once to the Butcher: for it is not 
che running by the Ewe that will preſerve them, 
| the can be of no Service againſt ſuch an Acci- 
| | dent, if ſhe wants Milk for their full Support. 
| .. Thoſe he Lambs that are intended to be bred 
as Rams, ſhould be ſeparated. from the reſt, and 
| the others gelt in Time. The ſooner this is. 
done the better: for every Creature bears this 
Operation beſt while it is 40065009 14 n 
the Dam. 

5 chis- Operation have bers neglatted at's 
| proper Time, it muſt be done toward the End of 
SEPTEMBER, at new Seaſon. it 1 beſt. to 2 
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CHAP. XVII. 
f the ſheering of Sheep. 


E come now to a very conſiderable Ar- 
ticle in the Value of Sheep, that is the 
Wool; and this, like every other Part of the 
Huſbandman's Profits, may be enlarg'd greatly 
by due Care and Management. 

There are two Articles in the Condition of 
che Wool which enhance its Price. Theſe are 
Fattyneſs and Cleanneſs. And it is in the. 
Owner's Power to give it theſe in a much 
cater Degree than they otherwiſe would. be, by 
Care and Attention, The firſt will be in- 
creaſed by the Time of ſhearing _ other by 
Cleanlyneſs. 

The Fattyneſs of the Wool will n never give it 
any Value, unleſs it be at the ſame Time clean; 
and the Cleanneſs will diſcover its Imperfection, 
inſtead of Ss the Price, if it be not 
fatty. 

This F ek of the Wool is owing to the 
Creatures ſweating, and therefore 'there muſt be 
ſome hot Weather paſt before it is ſhear'd, that 
it may have fweated well : not once or twice, for 
that will anſwer no Purpoſe : 
for Days together, that the Moiſture may have 
Todg'd itſelf about the Wool, and in a Manner 
oiled it ſo, that the neceſſary waſhing of the 
Creature for Cleanlyneſs, ſhall not be able to 
carry it off. 

Unleſs the Sheep have 8 well before 
the Waſhing, that will do harm equal to its 
good, for'as much as it increaſes the Price by. 


| 


Fatneſs. It is very neceſſary Sheep ſhould: be 
well waſh'd before they are ſheer d: but the 
Farmer is to know at the ſame Time, that un- 
leſs they have well ſweat in their Wool firſt, 
this will hurt it. 

Upon this Foundation a al the Art of | 
Sheep-ſhearing. The beſt Seaſon. of the Year | 
for doing it is toward Midſummer. But let the | 
Weather determine, and let not the Farmer be 
carried away by the Name of any Day, 0 
Month, againſt the Uſe of his Reaſon. wh 
Jonz has been commonly made the Month | 
for Shetp-ſhearing ; for this plain Reaſon, that 
at this Time of the Year there commonly has 
been ſome hot Weather to ſweat the Sheep; and 
there follows hot Weather after it. But as 
this' is the Reaſon why Juxs is proper, if any 
Year the Seaſon prove very cold in the firſt 
Part of Summer, let him defer it till Jugy ; 
and, on the other hand, if very. hot Weather 


come in early, let him 89. to caring in the 
End of Mr. 1 


In general, if the End of May be bot, * is 
to begin early in Jon; and if the hot Wea⸗ 
ther have not come in till. the Beginning or 
Middle of Jux, he is not to. ſhear his Sheep 
till the latter End of that Month. And in this 
Manner let him who would ſucceed well in . 
Huſbandman's Buſineſs, conduct himſelf in 

Article. Let him know the Practice of e 


according to the common Rules: but let him 
1 
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but ſeveral Times | 


Cleanneſs, it diminiſhes it by taking off the | 


examine the Reaſon of it in every Article ; and 
while others follow it blindly; let him pay his 
| Submiſtion to it with Diſcretion, 
| have him ſet himſelf up as an Oppoſer of the 
common Methods, unleſs where they are palpa- 
bly wrong 3 but underſtanding. their Origin and 
Foundation, he will often find it convenient to 
depart a little from them; and will always find 
the Advantage of that Liberty when it 1 is found- 
ec upon Reaſon... 

When the Huſbandman has on these Princi- 
ples ſettled the Time of ſheering his Sheep for 
that Year, whether it be the End of May; the 
Beginning, Middle, or End of Juxx, or the 
firſt Week in Juty : for it ought not to be later 
than that for many Reaſons ; the next Care is 
to prepare for it by ſettling the Time of waſhing 
them, and giving them Opportunity to dry them- 
ſelves clean. 

For this Purpoſe the Place of waſhing i is to 
. fix d upon, and a Piece of clean and dry 
Ground in which they are to run till they be 
dry'd, and where they can't get freſh Dirt. For 
Convenience Sake this Piece of Ground, and 
the waſhing Place, ſhould be as near one ano- 
ther as may be. So if the Farmer have his 
Choice of two or three ſuch Places, let him 


4 


if he have but one, and have good Conve- 
nience of Water, then let him make the waſh- 
ing Place in the . neareſt of all to this 
| Ground, ' 

Though it is very needful that the Sheep be 
- waſh'd before it he ſhorn; yet it muſt not bg 
thorn: while it is wer: and if ſuffer'd to run at 
random afterwards, the waſhing would not be of 
| much Effect. 

The whole Matter, which is very plain wi 
eaſy, being thus underſtood, and all Things 
ready, let the Farmer proceed to the firſt Ar- 
| ticle, the waſhing of his Sheep. Let him ſee 
that this be done thoroughly and carefully, 
There is a way of ſlighting Bufinefs in ſuch a 
Manner, that it might as well have been let 


| 
. 
þ 
; 
, 
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| waſhing of Sheep, which is a Thing very trou- 
| bleſome to de well; and that eaſily hides Faults, 
| for if the Farmer does not ſee that it be done 


eaſily: to know' afterwards, whether it be vell 
done or no 
The Preſence of 4 Maſter is alk uſeful 


Tug $i 


no Article more than this, for Cleanlyneſs will 


| RE” - O61 
When every Sleep 125 "ny thus carefully, 


turn'd together into the Piece of Gtound de - 


Weather, will rake two, three or four Days, 
rarely more, for the Seaſon is ſeldom very uns 
favourable at that Seaſon of the Tear. 


er to work, and tis worth the Farmer's while 


derſkandd his Buſineſs: for an ignorant or. care - 


leſs Fellow at this Work, may do. his Maſter 
more 


I would not 


prefer that which is neareſt the Water; and 


alone; and this is too common in the Article of 


well while they are about it, he will not be able 


while Servants are employ'd for him; but in 


add conſiderably to he Price his Wool ſhall. 


17 — and well waſh'd, let them be all 


aged for their "Reception, and there be left to 
run till they are dry. This, according to the | 


All Things being now ready, let the Sheater 
to take a great deal of Cate to have one who una, 


. . 
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more Damage in one Day, than a Month's ex- 
ee Wages. 


In this let him over-ſce every thing wth his 


own Eye, as in the waſhing; and if he perceive 
any Sheep half waſh'd when it comes to the 
Hands of the Shearer, let him ſend. it to be waſh'd | 
over again. 

Let the Farmer acker; his Shearer to be careful 
not to hurt the Sheep, and let him have his own 
Eye over him, that he do not cut them, or pritk 
them with the Point of his Shears, for the Flies 
will immediately take Advantage of theſe Wounds, 
and torment. the poor naked Creatures to Mad- 
neſs. Finally, let him fee the OPAL be carefully | 
taken off, and well wound up. 


It is a very good Cuſtom that: fame have, of 


ſhearing their Lambs together with the Sheep: 
although others very much condemn it. I would 
have the Farmer never fail to do this ; but then he 
need not be very ſtrict and exact about it all over. 
The principal Care is to ſhear them. well be- 
hind. a 
Before they e come to be * it is very ne- 
ceſſary to cut away the Wool, of their Tails, and 
juſt behind, that the Dung may not hang on it, 
which makes the Creature ſore, and brings the 
Flies in the ſame Manner as a Wound with the 
Shears. When they come to be ſhorn they 
mould be cut cloſe poving's but r little be- 
fore. | 


Sheep do much Damage to their Wool by hing | 


in dirty Places, which they often will do, for they 
are not naturally a very cleanly Animal, as well as 
in their running in the Day Time. For this Rea- 
ſon the Wool of the ſame Breed of Sheep, is much | 
&ner in thoſe Counties where they houſe them in 
the Night, than in other Places. In GLovczsTzR-: 
$HIRE, and ſome. of the adjoining Counties, they 
houſe the Sheep always at Nights, and litter them 
with clean Straw. The Expence of this is very | 
well paid by their Dung, which, together with 
their Urine mixing among the Litter, enrich'd 
alſo by their Sweat, and the -Fatneſs of the 
Wool, makes a very fine, rich, and pretious Ma- 
nure. 

We have treated 1 of the Uſe of houſing 
Sheep, under the Article of their Dung, in its 
Place. The Method there preſcribed of throw- | 
ing in ſandy or othet Earths, to be enrich'd by | 
the Dung and Urine of the Animal, is better than 
this of Straw, when the Article of Manure only | 


zs conſidered; but taking the Wool alſo into Con- 


Gideration, this by Straw is greatly preferable. 


Tis from the Conſideration of theſe ſeveral | 


Mcibods, practiſed in different Places, and weigh- 


ing the Advantages of each, that the judicious: 
Huſbandman encreaſes his Knowledge; and 5 


_ Profits will always be enlarged in proportion. 
From what has been ſaid, on theſe Heads 4. 
Re: and in their proper Places, he will now, 


mming up the whole together, be able to de- | 


termine. upon a Conduct in the Management of | 
his Sheep, which although built upon the Practice 
of different Counties, in ſeparate Articles, is pre- 


ferable, upon the whole, to Ang; ne: of their 
Methods ſingly. * 


Thus if he 3 che coyer'd Fold, * ** 


= of railing a Quantity of Manure with Sand 
and other W * the * of the 
IM 


Yea, he will do well to throw in clean Straw, by 
way of Litter, for the four or five Weeks before 
their ſheering. This will give him a conſider- 
able Advantage as Manure, if not equal to what 
he gets the other Way, and what he loſes in 
that Reſpe&, he will _ with Encroaſe by the 
Fineneſs of the Wool. 

Upon this Principle alſo the Huſbandman 
may very reaſonably be directed to have a Kind 
of cover'd Fold, ever fo flight, on the Ground 
where he turns in the Sheep, between the Time 
of waſhing and ſheering. Let him ſtrew this 
with clean Straw, by way of Litter; and ſee the 
Sheep all driven into it at Night. This they 


after their waſfüng; and by this Means, lying 
clean and dry, they will keep the Wool very 


in the Nature of Straw that will be a great Ad- 
vantage, for they will rub themſelves upon it to 
à clean bright Hue in the Wool, which it will 
not have any other. 280 = 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of the breeding up Houſe Lambs. 


\HE Price of Houſe Lamb, at early Sea 
ſons, is ſo conſiderable, that it may be 
very well worth while for the Huſbandman who 
is ſituated near large Towns, or where there is 3 
Demand for it, to raiſe ſome for this Purpoſe. 
To this End three Things are principally to 
be conſidered. Firſt, to have a proper Kind of 
Sheep; ſecondly, to put the Rams and Ewes to- 
| gether at a right Seaſon, that the Lambs may 
fall early; and laſtly, to provide proper Pens in 
an Houſe for the receiving and nurſing up the 
Young : for their tender Bodies require a great 
deal of Care at ſuch unnatural and ſevere Sea- 
ſons. | 

There is a Kind of Sheep of the midland Breed, 
but a little ſmaller than what we commonly under- 
ſtand by that Name ; otherwiſe very like thoſe of 
the LEIcESTER re Kinds; 
| theſe are remarkable for their naturally lambing 
very carly, If left to themſelves they will bring 
forth about the Middle or latter End of Dzczu- 
BER ; and therefore, if properly put together by 
| the Huſbandman, who underſtanding the Benefit 
of early Lamb, and computing the Time, con- 
trives accardingly, they will come ſomewhat earlier. 
Theſe Lambs brought forth in the dead of Win- 
ter, may be eaſily rear'd at Home, and will bring 
| a Price that will very well anſwer the Trouble. 

This particular Kind of Sheep is bred princi - 
pally in HaursnixE and WII TsHIER; and 3s 
known among the common People * the Na ame 
of the Wey-hill Sheep. 

The 'Huſbandman who will brocied upon pro- 
per Principles, is always to prepare in Time for 
every thing. When he finds from his Situation 
and Circumſtances, that he may have a Demand 


for Houſe Lamb, at a good Price; and that he 


has Conveniences for raiſing it, let him take his 
Opportunity to buy ſome of theſe Wey- hill Sheep 
| at the beſt Marker, and be particularly careful 


from 


will very readily do, becauſe « they will feel cold 


nice for the ſheering. Nay there is a Cleanlyneſs 


chat they are, in ny — ſound and free . 
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for one Kind of Sheep as well as another. 


of good Senſe alone, will find that moſt of thoſe 


Sheep in ſuch a Manner, that they may be able 


118 if they were left to ramble about with 


bring forth, let proper Pens be built pp for 


from Blemiſh z chuſing them ſeverally, the Rams 
and Ewes, according to the general Direction 
laid down here for that Purpoſe, which anſwers 


Being provided with a proper Number of theſe 
Sheep, let him not leave their Time of breeding 


to Charice, but keeping them ſeparate, till a pro- 


per Seaſon, then put them together, that they | 


may copulate in ſuch Time as to bring forth their 
Lambs at the Seaſon he deſires. 

After this no farther Care is neceſſary "IM PR 
the Ewes are fed in a Paſture not too rich, for 
the greateſt Part of their Time; but about three 
Weeks before their lambing, they are to be 
brought into a richer Feeding; and as the Time 
of their bringing forth is very exactly known, 
let there be due Care taken of them, and of the 
Lambs as they fall, that neither are hurt by the 
Severity of. the Seaſon. 

The Sheep being thus carried on to their Time, 
and the Lambs brought forth, the laſt Care is 
the bringing them up for the Service of the Table; 
or, according to the Farmer's Reckoning, for the 
Purchaſe of the Butcher. 

A great many Arts are uſed to this Purpoſe; 
and a great Number of different Directions have 
been given about it, by thoſe who have pretend- 
ed to have great Knowledge ; but the whole may 
be delivered in a few Words, and the Huſband- 
man who ſhall ſet about this, upon the Principles 


Cautions and curious Directions that have been 

Jo elaborately delivered, might have been ſpared. 
The whole Care conlifts in two Articles, the 

keeping the Lambs warm, and the feeding the 


to ſupply them with a rich Milk, that will fatten 
them. There can be no great Difficulty, and 
certainly no Myſtery i in this, ſo that it is idle to 
pretend to Secrets about it; and more idle in any 
to deter the Huſbandman from it, under Pretence 
of his not underſtanding how to do it. Let him 
ſet about it with theſe Precautions, and look to the 
Lambs himſelf with due Care,. to ſee they are 
warm and clean; and feeding their Dams as he 
ought to do, he cannot n | 

The Severity of the Seaſon would deſtroy the 


it. M.A, - 


the Ewes; and the Scarcity | of Food, at. this 
Time of the Year, would make them unable to 
fatten them by their Milk, if they were not pro- 
vided accordingly; but good Food will make 
rich Milk, and a due Portion of F ood will yield 
it in due Quairity, This is all that. i is needful, 
and all this may be brought about i in this e ealy | 
Manner. 


Sometime before the Rach ate "Expetted to 


8 


them, in an Houſe that is warm, but not ſhut 
up cloſe, for if they hare not Air they will not 
x with any Food. 3 | 

As ſoon as they are at forth let them be 
eatefilly put into theſe Pens, and from t at Time 
watch'd' and tended, that they may be always 
warm, dry, and clean. 

We have already directed that the Emes, to- 
ward the Time of their bringing forth, mould 
be put into a richer Paſture than that they had 


0 


"_ 
_ 


9! 19. 


\ 1 


—_ Milk, and now „they have lamb'd, this is to 


be enlarged and enriched, by giving ſtill * 
F ood 83 f 
The beſt Food for this W is 8 ; 


but where they are not in Readineſs, the Ewe, 
| beſide her rich Paſture, muſt have, at Oy 


Hay, Bran, and Oats given her. | 

It is fit the Huſbandman ſhould know what to 
do, in Caſe of a Deficiency of what is proper, but 
theſe other Supplies do not enrich the Milk in 
the Manner of Turneps; therefore he who pro- 
ceeds upon our prudential and careful Princi- 
ples,” muſt not fail to have T urneps for nant Oe⸗ 
caſion. 

The Ewes are to be brought into the Houſs 
three or four Times every Day, to ſuckle the 
Lambs; and in this Manner, as thoſe young 
Creatures are kept very cleanly and comfortably, 
and feed to their Fill upon rich Milk, and upon 
nothing elſe; they will fatten quickly, and their 
Fleſh will OE be Pn white and de- 


| licate. 


The whole Art of this profitable Part of the 
Huſbandman's Buſineſs, is compriſed in theſe few 
Articles. The Ewes being well fed, have plenty 
of rich Milk, and the Lambs ſucking to their 
Fill, and being kept quiet, fatten upon it freely. 
As to the Difference of Seaſon they feel nothing 
of it; for ſo they be kept warm, it 'matters not 
to:them whether it come -from the 22 or re 
their comfortable Shelter. 

Having mentioned, in its Place, the folding 
of Sheep for the Benefit of Land, arifing from 
their Dung, we ſhall- here add one Caution on 
that Head, reſpecting the Creature pots and 
then cloſe this Article. | 

The Advantage the Land AE don the 


| folding of Sheep is very obvious; but let the 


Huſbandman take Care that he does not loſe 


more by the Damage he does his Sheep by this 


Practice, than he gets by the Rr ſo much 
of his Land. 

There is nothing that tends more to give Sheep 
_ Rot, than this Method of folding them, when 
due Care is not taken in the doing it. 

The Sheep are to be put into theſe F Adr at 
N light, in Summer, but let the Huſbandman 
take Care only to do it in good Weather; other- 
wiſe it may coſt him very dear. Let him fee 
that they are not turned out in the Morning, till 


the Sun has been ſome time up; and let him take 


Care they are driven to a good feeding Place, for 
otherwiſe, being hungry, they eat any thing: and 


thus, between cold Nights and, bad 857 2 
e cee gu Bun d 
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A GR EAT ee of any Ani, 
mal to the Farmer, is the Cheapneſs of its 
Food, and this ſets the Hog above almoſt any 
other in his Eſteem; little is to be dought for 
| that. Creature; and he conſumes very little of the 
Stock of whatever Kind, any thing contenting 


him that is eatable, though his Appetite is greater 
or in before: | i this vj will HE, them a Stock of 1 es that of any of the Kinds yer mentioned. 
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very eaſy; Coleworts, French Beans, and any 
other of the coarſer Vegetables anſwer the Pur- 
poſe, they grow any where, and are ſown with 
little Trouble; and the worſt of theſe will fatten 
the Hog; in which Condition he ſupplies the 
Family and the Market, o 4 very good Ac- 
count. 

The Fleſh ſerves the Farmer in a Variety. of 
Forms, and when the more marketable Parts are 
diſpoſed of, there remains a great deal that an- 

ſwers that Purpoſ . 

The Refuſe of every Thing ſerves them 955 
Food, as whatever is thrown from the Barn, the 
Kitchen, or the Dairy. If they be ſuffer'd to 

run free about, they will, in a great Meaſure 
niet for themſelves, but this is not a profit- 
able Method, although it may appear a ſaving. 
-one. My Huſbandman doubtleſs is acquainted 
with that good old Obſervation, that all that is 
ſaved is not got, and it will ſerve for his In- 
ſtruction here; for while they get their Food for 
nothing by tunning abroad, they waſte their 
Fleſh; fo that what is loſt in their Value, is 
much more than is gain'd by the ſaving. 

Having named the good Qualities of the Hog, 
it is proper to mention alſo the bad: the Farmer 
who is about to buy in his Stock, ſhould know | 
at once the Advantages and Diſadvantages at- 
tending every Kind, that he may purchaſe ac- 
cordingly. The Hog is the moſt ravenous of 
all the Creatures commonly kept about Houſes. 

They ſpoil and deſtroy more than they eat, if 
they are not kept in due Bounds, and with a 

proper Care; and. their rooting up the Ground 
is a very troubleſome and.- miſchievous Quality. 
No Creature is more apt to break the Farmers 
Fences than the Hog; and between this and his 
tearing up the Ground, and trampling Things 
to Pieces, the Miſchief he would do if left at 
large would be endleſs, nene g wow 
not pay for it. 

Theſe ate his ill Qualities, they are PRE | 
to be guarded againſt z and in Proportion as the 
Farmer is in Danger of being more hurt by 
them, and has it leſs in his Power to prevent 
them by a proper Manner of keeping the Crea- 
ture, by ſo much the more cautious ought he to 

ee dhe buying any large Number of this Af. 


ne neevenir' theſe Accidents, 4 th 
managing, or keeping the Hog up, We have 
ſaid before that in running at large the Hog 
waſtes his Fleſh, therefore” it is always beſt to 
keep them penn d up into ſome Court.” This 
is the moſt beneficial not only with Reſpect to 
their Fleſn, and its Profits, but to the Dung 
they make in theſe Places, for whatever is 
thrown to them, chat they do not eat, they 
here trample to Pieces, and being mit d with 


their Dung and Urine, it becomes excellent as 
Manure. ' 10 . 10111 


In Places here A ee 3 
them thus enclos d, their rooting up the Ground 
is prevented by putting Rings into their Noſes; 
and their brealcing Fences en naue 
E he an * 
Fheſe are the Remedies for the Evils attend. 
- erde fing andthe Fab ode 


cad — 
If Food is to be raiſed . the * it comes | who has already ſeen their good Ry ill Quali- 


— 


— 


pen not. 


, . = 


$ vith young. | One of theſe Creatures will have 
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ties, will judge upon this according to the. Cir. 
cumſtances of his Farm, whether it be conve- 
nient for him to engage in the — many of 


55 -C H A P. XXI. 
of the ſeveral Brezds or Kinds of Hogs. 


F upon mature Conſideration any one deter- 
mines to keep Swine in large Numbers, and 
with Expectation of a confiderable Profit, let him 
firſt be very careful in chuſing his Kind. There 
are not ſo many diſtin& Breeds in Swine, as there 
are in Sheep and Oxen, but there is a great deal 
of Difference between thoſe there are. 


The Breeds may be diftinguiſh'd into three, 
1. The wild Hog, which is ſmall, but hardy: 
it will feed upon leſs than any other, and its 
Meat, though ſmaller in Quantity, is preferable 
to that of any other. 2. The common Hog 
which is larger, longer leg'd, and bigger bon'd 
than the wild, and affords an excellent Bacon: 
and, 3. The low big belly'd Hog, which is of 
late become very common in moſt Parts of Exc- 
LAND. This lives cheap, is leſs miſchievous 
than the others, and breeds very faſt. But it 
is inferior to the common Swine in its Advan- 
tages to the Farmer, all Things _ conlider'd 
together. 

Of theſe ſeveral Kinds the low Hog is to be 
choſen by thoſe who live in and about large 
Towns, to run about the Streets, where it takes 
Care of itſelf, and does better, being of a quieter 
Diſpoſition than the others : the Farmer in the 
Country is to chuſe the common Hog as beſt 
ſuited to his Purpoſe, being the largeſt in its 
Growth, bringing forth a ſufficient Number at 
a Litter, and being eaſily fatted for the Service 
of his Family, or for the Market. 


In ſome particular Counties theſe Creatures 
thrive better than in others, particularly in 
Hamysmize, Lrrexsrzxsnz and Warwick- 
SHIRE. It will be therefore prudent, if it can be 
done with Convenience, .to buy the Hogs for 
breed from theſe Places; and let the Purchaſer 
be very particular on this Occaſion in reſpect 
of their Shape. 

Let them > Be hon with Jong! and large Bo- 
dies, deep Sides and Bellies, and very thick 
Thighs ; let the Neck be thick, the Noſe ſhort, 
und the Chine thick and well ſet Vith large and 
ſtrong Briftles. 
When the Farmer has: taken Care about a 
proper Kind of Hog for ſtocking his Yard, and 
underſtands thus how to chuſe them, let him 
next, be careful in ſuiting the Number to the 
Bignels of his Yard, and to the Quantity of the 
Proviſion he: will be able to ſupply them. And 
E that he do not take in too 
many; NR no Creature breeds faſter than the 
Hog, an if he does not uſe Moderation in ſet· 
ting gut, he will be over · run with them. 

This great Increaſe depends partly 2 
Number the Sow brings forth at a Litter, and . 
partly from the Shortneſs of the Time ſhe goes 


four 
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wa VVV : 3 - 
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LY ook V. | Of CA 77. E. _ 
. — ; | 8 nd the will bring from { be had about the Quantity. If they are allowed 
WY! four Litters in a yu a lakes ee too little, they will be continually ravenous and 
. "_ NT | nor indeed is it natu- | miſchievous, and if they are fed too plentifully, 
. as _ * aud e up no more than | they will not be healthful. They ſhould be 
4 = h a1 Teats to ſuckle. | kept in Heart and Strength by moderate feed- 
5 * a Sow brings forth more than ſhe can | ing, ll the Time they are to be attend up 
8 15 raiſe, they muſt be put to other Sous, if there | for killing; and on this Article depends in every 
, . be any in the Yard in a proper Condition to Reſpect, a great Part of the Profit that ſhall a- 
8 ſuckle them; if not, they muſt be deſtroy'd, | riſe from them to the Owner. 1 
. for there is no raiſing them. | 
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The more Hogs there are in the Tard, the | ###0#009SS9990992000000S0600005000 
more ravenous they are, for they grow 1. CHAP. XXII. 
by obſerving the eating of one another; and i | | 
chere be not ſufficient Food for them at the | F the feeding of Hogs. 
Time when ive ſuck: eſpecially, they will | | - 
* one — young, 8 their own; ſo 8 to the Manner of feeding Hogs, the beſt 
chat of all Creatures in the Stock, the greateſt c Method is to keep them for the moſt part 
Care is to be taken with regard to theſe, that | in the Tard: their F ood there ſhould be Waſh 
more are not-taken'in than can be fed. | every Morning and Evening; ſuch as Diſh-water 
Let the Farmer chuſe out the largeſt and with Grounds of Drink, and a few Grains or 
ſtouteſt of his Pigs for the continuing of the other Offal ; for the reſt of the Day they may be 
Breed; and one Rule of judging early of their | occaſionally ſuffer d to graze, eſpecially in damp 
Qualities in this Reſpect, is the obſerving which | ſedgy Grounds, and the Refuſe of the Garden is 
they are that ſuck the foremoſt Teats ; for they | to be thrown to them in the Yard. Such of 
all aim at this, and the ſtrongeſt get them. | this as they do not eat, they will tread to Pieces, 
After the, proper Number of the beſt and | and with their Dung and Urine it will become 
ſtrongeſt Pigs are thus choſen out to be rear'd | excellent Manure. 


' 


not diſpoſed of while Pigs for the Spit, are to | Hedges in Autumn, \when the wild Fruits are 
be gelt or ſpay'd according to their Sex. This | ripe and falling, they eat every Kind; Hips, 
prodigiouſly increaſes their Fat, eſpecially that | Haws, Sloes, Acorns and Beechmaſt, and theſe 
of the Females. | are a yery natural and excellent Food for them. 
Great Quantities of Hogs are rais'd at this | If Hogs could be fed thus conſtantly, their 
Time by the Brewers. and Malt Diſtillers, be- Fleſh would be fweeter and better taſted than it 
cauſe of the Convenience of their Grains; but | is in the common Way of fattening of them; 
of this more need not be ſaid here, the Method | but in ſome Places there is but little of this 
being known and eaſy, and at this Time deli- | Food; then it falls out only at one Seaſon of 
ver'd down among the Rudiments of thoſe Pro- | the Year, and the Creature is not well to be 
feſſions to ſuch as learn them. They are kept | truſted. When all Things concur, the Fleſh of 
clean and well fed, and nothing more is requir'd | a Hog thus fed is excellent: ſome think this 
to their perfect thriving. I Food alone will not give the requir'd Firmneſs 
There are two different Ways of managing | to the Fat, but Experience ſhews they are miſ- 
the Fleſh of the Hog for Service; the one | taken. pe FE Ry 
for Pork, and the other for Bacon. Accord- | When Hogs are to be fatted in the Stye, 
ing to the Choice of theſe, the Age of the Crea- | Cleanlyneſs is a very great Article. They muſt 
ture 1s to be different. About nine Months old is | alſo be fed often, and not too much ſet before 
the proper Age of the Hog for killing for Pork, | them at a Time, for their ravenous Appetites 
and the fineſt Time for Bacon is when they are | will lead them to eat more than they can digeſt. 
a Year and half. rode 31, 0:5) I Their Food muſt be freſh and good; they muſt 
As to the Time of their Breeding, the ftout- | have as much freſh and ſweet Water as they chuſe 
eft and beſt Pigs are to be hafl from Sows of | to drink; and be kept quiet. In this Manner 


begin to breed at a Year old, and will very well | be firm, and their Fleſh well taſted. 
continue till they are feven : the three Years I 
have nam'd are however the prime. The Age 
of the Boar is to be conſider'd by thoſe who | 
would keep up a good Breed, as well as that of 
the Sow, he ſhould not be.leſs than two Years . 
old, nor more than five. 8.640 5 


Noching anſwers fo well in all Reſpects for 
the fattening of Hogs as the Fruit of the wild 
Trees z they have Air and Kxereiſe while they 
get it; and they live clean; and it is their na- 


5 I here is not à Convenience of getting this Food, 
Ihe Boar is no Loſs at the End of this Time, or the Seaſon of the Year does hot ſuit, the 
he may be ſold for Braun, if an Opportunity | Way is to fatten them up altogether in Styes, 
offers; if not, he may be gelt, and will fatten | and. this is to be done with Peaſe; or when 
very well: nor does the Operation, 
form id fo late, do him any Harm. I Will anſwer the Purpoſe: theſe are to be mix'd 
A great deal of Prudence is requir'd in the | up with Whey or ſkim Milk, or Milk and Wa- 
Management of this Creature. An Error any | ter, and the Creature will never fail to fatten 
Yay in_reſpedt to. their Food. is very preju- | upon any af then. 
dicial ; for the general Courſe, of their Lives it It will take about àa Month to fatten a Hog in 
Matters not much what it is, but due Care muſt || this Way, ſuppoſing | 
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as Boars and Sows for Breeding, ſuch as are | Hogs feed excellently in Woods, and under - 


three, four, or five Years old, but they will | they will fatten ſoon and well. Their Fat will 


tural Food: theſe are great Reaſons, but where 


though per- they happen to be dear, the Meal of offal Corn 


him to have been in chat 
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midling Condition before, which we have recom- 


mended for the Sake of his Health. Peaſe, when 
they are to be had, are to be prefer d to the other 
Foods; and there is ſuch an Opinion of their 
Effect in giving Firmneſs, and a clean Taſte to 
the Fat of the Bacon; that in Places, or at 


Times when 1 1. to be _ n 


TEES 


Peaſe the laſt Week. 
Hogs will ravenouſly eat the Buds of many 
Trees, particularly the Aſh and Sycamore, and 


it is a Practice in- ſome Places to beat down 


Sycamore Leaves for their Food, upon which 
they will fatten. 

Grains: fatten them very quickly, and often 
when theſe Creatures will not” thrive' with any 


other Food, theſe will bring them td them- 
: ſelves, and * will afterwards EE PIn wp | 


Thing. 
The Way in which Hogs are l in many 


Places, for the Service of the Navy, is excel- 


lent; and when there are Cbnveniencies for it, 
ſhould be follow'd by every Farmer who deals if 
theſe Creatures. They take in a Piece of Ground 
by the Side of a running Water, hedging in 


—— * 2 * 


alſo ſome Part of the Water that there may be a 


Place for the Hogs to drink without Danger of 
their Eſcape. They ſtack up a Quantity of 
Beans and Peaſe in this incloſed Piece of Ground, 
and turn in as many Hogs as the Quantity of 
Food will fatten. They let- them here live at 
their Eaſe and Liberty one among another, cut- 
ting down the Stacks as they are wanted. Thus 
having Plenty - of Food: and Water, and Room 
and Quiet, they fatten excellently. * - 
As the Hog is @ Creature often apt to waſte 
its Food if too much be given at a Time, they 
have a very good Contrivance in ſome Parts of 
OxFoRDSHIRE to t this, and at the ſame 
Time to ſave the Trouble of that conſtant At- 
tendance, which is requir d in feeding them with 
ſmall Quantities at a Time. They do it in this 
Manner. They place over the Stye a Veſſel like 
the Hopper of a Mill, and into this put as much 


Beans or Peaſe, or other dry Food, as will fat- 


— 


ten. ſuch a Number of Hogs. From this there 


comes a large uo Pipe down' half ths. of ihe | 


=— TT Cace 7X 


| out of the Hopper. This Pipe terminates at that 
Diſtance in ſix ſmaller Pipes, each of which 


ends in a ſmall Trough, that is no bigger than 
juſt to admit the Noſe of the Hog; and they 


e all. of them with their Ends ſo near the 


Bottom, chat there is never above a Handful of 


the Food at a Time in each Trough: :; When 


this is taken away by the eating of the Hog, 


7 
N u ig! 
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ler heir Service. 
The Inconvenience from Hogs routing up the | 


there follows. ſo much more. This prevents 


| 


— 


their waſting any Part of the Meat, at the fame | 
Time that they have a conſtant Supply: and if 


chat a · ſmall Current of Water can be -broughs ' 
through the Stye, they will in this. Manner be 


t happen from the Convenience of (the i Place, | 


fatted wich leſs Trouble; chan in the Way al- 


ready mention d of ſtacking the Beafis and vos 


. 5 7 L ke 


Ground, has been mention d already : and [the 


— 


1 


eee which is by 


| putting a Ring in their Noſe; but as this is of. 


ten ineffectual, and a great deal of Miſchief is 
ſometimes done very unexpectedly by theſe Crea- 
tures, . we ſhall propoſe, to the Imitation of the 
Farmer in general, a Method much more ſecure, 
which has been long practiſed in Srarrokb. 
SHIRE, and ſome of the neighbouring Counties, 
although it has not got into Uſe in * Parts 
of the Kingdom. 

Inſtead of the Ring they a a | forked Iron, 
arm'd at each Point with a Fin like the half of 
an Arrow Head. This being thruſt through the 
Edge of the Hog's Noſe, cannot be got back, 
and they cap the Bottom or ſquare Part of the 
Fork that lies upon the Noſe with a long and 
Hollow Ring, which turns round upon it. So 
that the Creature can never take hold enough 
to turn up the Earth. This is a Contrivance 
very eaſy, and it ſhews its own Uſe. ' The Da- 
mage Hogs often. do by rooting up the Ground 
is ſufficiently known; and many have found how 
unfit the common Method by Rings is to pre- 
vent it. This will never fail perfectly to an- 


ſwer its Intent; and ought therefore to Se. uni- 


verſal. 


The Method of feeding Fogs on Clover has 


been mention'd occaſionally in another Place, 
when we were ſpeaking of the Dung of that 
Animal as a Manure; and ſomething farther 
may be properly added here. Clover is an ex- 
cellent Food for the Hog, but it is beſt not to 
make it the only Food, for it is apt to give a 
Yellowneſs to the Fleſh, which hurts it in the 
Market. The beſt Method of giving Hogs 
Clover is, at the ſame Time that they are feed- 
ing at other Hours of the Day on other Things. 
Thus let them be turn'd out of the Stye without 
their Breakfaſt of Waſh in the Morning, that 
they may have a good Stomach for the Clover; 
and at the right Seaſon be driven into the Field 
with the Horn'd Cattle. At Evening let them 
be brought home, and fed with Waſh mix d 
with Grains or Corn, or let them have inſtead of 
the Waſh, a great deal of ſkim Milk or Whey. 
This is the Manner in which Hogs may be fed 
to; the. greateſt Advantage upon Clover: and it 
is a very good Method of managing them. 

Bran and Pollard fatten Hogs very ſpeedily, 
but the Fleſh is not ſo firm: nothing for this 
Purpoſe anfwers like the Pea or Bean; a great 
Variety of Foods might be mention'd for a Crea- 

ture that will eat any Thing, but there are none 
of them come * to theſe, which are natures to 
the Animal. 

The Diſtillers Wath and Grains fred them up 
quiekly, but there is a great Difference between 
the Bacon and Pork fatted by that Means, and 
ſuch/as/is fed on the natural Fruits of Trees or 
Pulſe, ſuch as have been before recommended. 

The ſame Kind- of Food is alſo excellent, 
giren properly, and in due Quantity for the 
teeding of Pigs at their firſt weaning, the beſt 
Food is ſkim Milk, Whey, and the artificial 
Graſſes. After a Week or ten Days, it will be 
proper to add Bran or Grains to the Whey 0! 
Milk; and ſoon after this they may have Peaſe and 
Beans in Moderation, and this will increaſe their 


| Growth; and male their Fleſh” better. After 


| this, if they have been FOR) in an early * 
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uy will « come in for a Share of the Stubbling | 
and Beechmaſt which will at once raiſe them 
ond Expectation. 

1 great deal of Advantage in \ this Reſpect is 
owing to the Seaſ6n of their being pig d; the 
Spring, or early in Summer, is the beſt Time 
for thoſe that are intended to be brought up; 
thoſe that are farrow'd near Winter, if ever ſo 
much Care is taken of them, growing ſlowly 
they are often ſtunted in their Growth; and they 
are always more ſubject to Diſeaſes than thoſe 
which come at a more favourable Time, 


woe ebene 


C H A P. XXIII. 
Of Goats. 


HE Goat 1 not to be ſet upon an Equa- 
T' lity with the Sheep or Swine, in its Value 
in any Reſpect ; but there is an Advantage at- 
tending it which none of the others have, and 
which ought to recommend it to the Confide- 
ration of all who are ſituated fo as to enjoy its 
Benefit; this is, that it will live where neither 
Ox, Sheep, or even Hog can; In ſuch Places it 
does not ſtand in Competition with thoſe ſeveral 
Kinds, for they cannot be fed there; but for 
this very Reaſon, the Goat ſhould be bred in 
thoſe Places, for the Profit of this Creature is 
ſomething; and it is in that Cc aſe the only Kind | 
That can be we” 


The Goat will MY in common Paſtures,” but 


them, for Sheep of one Kind or other will live 
on them according to their Natures; and the 
very worſt Kind of thoſe are greatly preferable 
to the Goat in Profit. Beſide, the Goat is more 
apt to crop the young Shoots of Trees and 
Shrubs than any other Animal whatſoever, and | 
in this Reſpect alone, would do more Miſchief 
than he was worth: ' 

Theſe are' ſufficient Reaſons againſt breed- 
ing this Creature 'in common Grounds, but 
where there is hilly, barren and uſeleſs Land in 
any Quantity, there *tis every one's Intereſt to 
breed this Creature, for it will walk at its Eaſe 
where any other Animal would break its Neck, 
and will feed very well where | any other Kind | 
would ſtarve. - > 

The natural Soil and Situstloft for the Goat i is 
a barren, rocky, and craggy Mountain. Theſe 


Places, even the worſt of them, produce ſome | 


Thi 
there it is not worth while to breed or ſuffer e 


Briars, and other ſmall Shrubs, and upon the 
Shoots of theſe the Goats browſe with the great- 
eſt Satisfaction ĩimaginable. 1 


In general the F68d of Goats 1 is ; fuch, - as. is | 


of no Uſe to any other Creature; and they are | 
to be. bred: with very little Care or Trouble. 4 


For theſe Reaſons I would adviſe + eve Huf. 
bandman whs has in his Poſſeſſion this barren, | 
buſhy, and rocky high Ground, to keep them: 
and for his Inſtruction to make the greateſt Pro- | 
fit by them, I ſhall lay down ſome Obſervations || | 
which I have received from a very worthy Cor- 
reſpondent upon the Borders of Wars, where 


there are a'great vanti of them — 
tadevable Profit. hy 4 F RY . 9 


There is 16 Difference in Cann then r 
Nn XX. 1 58 


1 For this Reaſon as 
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* —_ Kinds, . for the F armer e in- 


tends to bring them to a new Place, the fol- 


lowing Conſiderations ſhow be obſerved in the 
Choice. 

The beſt Goats are thokk which are Arvngeſt 
limb'd, and largeſt bodied, therefore let them 
be choſen for Breed, big made in every Part, 
and cover'd with a deep and. ſtiff Hair. Let 
their Joints. be firm and ſtrait, the Neck ſhort 
and thick, and the Head ſmall and ſlender, with 
full and large Eyes, and long and ſtout Horns. 
The Colour is not material, nor certain, but in 
general the black Goat is the ſtouteſt, and his 


long Beard is a Sign of a good Kind; the py'd 


Goats are ſuppoſed to bring forth the fineſt and 
| beſt taſted Kids, but this 1 is not certain or unal- 
terable. 

The Goats being an * th next Cate 
is the putting them together for Breed. No 
Creature is ſo ready for copulating. The Sea- 
ſon when the young will be beſt bred up, is 


ſuch as comes from their being put together to- 


ward the Middle of Winter. This is the Time 
at which the Huſbandman who intends to raiſe a 
good Breed, ſhould put them to one another; and 
to this Purpoſe the he Goat ſhould be from two to 
five Years old: he is beſt if about three or four; 
and the ſhe four, five or ſix. This is the Time of 
| Life at which they. are found: to breed the beſt 


and ſtouteſt young ones, for the he Goat wears 


himſelf out by his frequent Copulation, and is 
| enfeebled by Age at ſix Years old; after which 
| Time his . are poor, . ſeldom come to 

The ſhe Goat is en pe with Dit 
tempers, and is a very free Breeder; they will 
| very well bring forth twice a Year, and they 
have ſometimes two, and Mme _ Kids 
8 

The Goats ſhould be kept i in Herds or mall 
F locks; and though they are very hardy, yet it 


| will be a great Advantage to them if they have 


Shade 1 in Summer, and Shelter in Winter. But 
this laſt muſt not be carried too far; if they be 


2 houſed in the hardeſt Time of the Winter, as is 
done in ſome Places, they ſhould: have no Lit- 


ter; for that will make them too hot: they are 
uſed to Hardſhips in their natural Way of liv- 
ing, and nothing is ſo likely to do them Miſ- 
chief as too much Care and Tenderneſs. Clean: 
| lyneſs is a great Article when they are houſed, 
for as they are uſed to ſweet Air, and are in 
themſelves very rank; if they are kept bot and 
frowzy, they fall into Diſorders, * 

Nothing will require a ſtricter Care in the 
Farmer's Hands who breeds «Goats, than the 
defending his Trees from them, for they will 
certainly deſtroy the young and new 2 
ones ; 3 and the oldeſt will not eſcape. - 

It is enough for. the Defence of Trees againſt 
other Animals, to train them up ſo that the 
5 Hall be above their Reach from the 

5 15 but this is no Defence againſt the Goat; 


t. Creature will climb the old Trees, per- 


ularly the Elm, of whoſe: young Shoots it is 


Sis fond, and will browze for ge pope a 


mong the young Branches. 


Grounds before mention'd, are fit Places for 


them, they ſhould be d to theſe alone. 
Nan 
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Otherwiſe R will ſoon do more Miſchief than 
they are worth. This keeping them in due 
Bounds however, is not difficult; and there are a 

eat many Places in ExolAxp, where a very 
conſiderable Profit might be made by breeding 
them. 

The Advantages the Huſbandman receives 
from the Goat are of four Kinds. The Milk, 
the Fleſh of the Kid, the Skin,, and the Hair: : 
but of theſe the two latter are leſs regarded. 

The Hair is, in ſome Places, us'd for teig 
into Ropes, and has this Preference above all 
other Kinds, that it will never rot in Water. In 
ſome Places alſo Goat's Hair is wrought into 4 
Kind of Cloth for Apparel. 

The Skin is capable of being dreſs'd into a 
very good Kind of Leather; and it is uſed for 
this Purpoſe in ſome Places, though altogether 
neglected in others. Goats Milk is of the Nature 
of Aſſes Milk, an excellent Reſtorative in Con- 
ſumptions, and for decayed Conſtitutions; and 
in ſome Counties they make a very good Kind 
of Cheeſe from it: in other Places, where the 
Stock conſiſts partly of Goats, and partly of Cows, 
the latter of which the Huſbandman cannot keep 
either of a very good Kind, or in any great Num- 
ber, becauſe of the Barrenneſs of his Land, they 


mix the Goats Milk and Cows Milk together, 
and this Way it yields a very good Kind of | 


Cheeſe, and that in a large Quantity, according 
to the common Way of making. This is the 
Practice I ſhould adviſe to the Farmer who keeps 
Goats : for there is ſcarce any Place where he 
may not upon the better Pieces of his Ground, 
keep ſome Cows, and the Goat's Milk anſwers | 


much better, and is managed much more .caſily | | 


for Cheeſe in this Mixture, than when People 
are reduced to uſe it alone. 


The Fleſh of the Goat is very rank, and even | 


unwholeſome, as well as unpleaſant ; but Kid is 
a fine Meat, it is very little inferior to Veniſon ; | 
and as the Kid is fo eaſily had, and rear'd with 
ſo little Trouble, were there no other Reaſon 
for keeping of Goats, this were ſufficient. Peo- 
ple that are delicate about the Fleſh, are at the 
Pains to rear Kids for the Table, in the ſame 
Manner as we have directed already for Lambs; 
but this is not worth while, for with the leaſt 
Care imaginable they grow to an excellent Con- 
chico; FI WET Te Deck. 1 
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: CHAP. XXIV. : 
of the Rabbit in general. 


PHE Raben is « (mall Animal, and my 
appear of ſmall Conſequence after the 
Kinds already named for the Farmer's Breeding, | 
yet this is very well worth his regarding, as a | 
Part of his Stock. It has the Recommendation 
of the Goat, that it will chrive where nothing | 
elſe can live; and the ſame Advantage az the 
Hog, in the great Enereaſe by young. 

Both the · Buck and Doe Rabbit are eaget for 
Copulation, and they muſt not be reſtrain d. 
The Does go but a Month with young; and 


as ſoon as they have brought forth, they are 


* 


- * 


ready. to. dns agains When . run wild 
they get together in a very little Time; and 


when they are kept tame and ſeparate, they muſt 
be put together ſoon after the bringing forth, 
otherwiſe the Doe grows ſullen, and will take 
little or no Care of her young ones. 
The Rabbit is diſtinguiſhed into two Kinds, 
the wild and the tame. Thefe are kept in a di- 
ſtint Manner; the wild running looſe, and bur- 
rowing themſelves Holes in the Ground, and the 
tame being kept in Houſes, Huts, or Boxes. 
Both Kinds yield a very large Profit, though 
under different Management. The wild Rabbit 
breeds faſtly and freely in Warrens, or other 
Places where there is Room and a free Air. 
They will thrive upon the pooreſt and barreneſt, 
gravelly, ſtony, or ſandy Soils; by ſtony we 
mean ſuch as are full of ſmall Stones, not the 
rocky, for in theſe. laſt they cannot burrow, 


| In theſe Sort of Grounds the Farmer will find 


great Advantage from the breeding of Rabbits, 
either altogether or occaſionally : for in the latter 
Way they improve theſe barren Lands extreamly, 
by their Dung and Urine, and render the worit 
of - them fit for raiſing good Crops of Rye; and 
ſuch as are but a little better, for the other 
Kinds of Corn. 

The Diſtinction between wild and tame Rab- 
bits is not founded in Nature, but on our own 
Practice; for the wild Kinds may be as well kept 
tame as the others, They are uſed to a Kind of 
Impriſonment in their Holes, and for that Rea- 
ſon they bear Confinement better than moſt other 
Creatures. 


CHAP. revs 
Of the Wild Rabbit. 


S-to _ wild Kind there is properly but 

one Breed of them, and all the Dire&ion 
that is needful in the Choice is, that ſuch as are 
taken to begin a Stock, be large and big bodied, 
with a good deep Fur that hangs faſt upon their 
Backs, and. with ſtout Limbs. The Huſband- 
man that has waſte Ground in his Hands, that 
is fenced well, and not with live Hedges, ſhould 
never omit this Part of his Stock, for the very 
worſt of his Ground will do, and the Advantage 
he receives from them will be very great. 
A ſmall Number is ſufficient to be firſt turn dd 


| in, for of all Creatures uſeful to Mankind, they 
are the greateſt Breeders. 


Experience ſhews that the wild. Rabbit ſue⸗ 


ok | ceeds better in ſome Places than others; the 


| young growing up much quicker, and the Fleſh 


being finer and better. taſted, The Reaſon of 


this is to be ſcarch'd in the Soil and the Produce; 
and this may teach the Huſbandman on which 
of ſuch Grounds as ſeem Proper, it vil be moſt 
to his Benefit to breed them. 19001 
In general, the ſhorter and Fea the Grabs, 
the better is the Taſte of the Rabbit. The 
dryer the Ground the better they ſucceed, where 
there is much Water they never are well flavour d. 
Of all Creatures, Water is che leaſt neceſſary 
to the Rabbit, for we ſee the tame ones will live 
very well altogzther n it, on moiſt Food, 
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we uſually underſtand as tame Rabbits, will live | F 
on the Doe, will depend the Value of the Breed. 


Let the Fur be thick, deep, ſmooth, and gloſſy; 


Where FEY Soil is agel, aha; Air. fineſt, wy 
the Water that there is in the Way is running 
and clear, there the Rabbits may reaſonably be 
expected to fucceed beſt. Damp Ground, and 
ſtanding Waters being the IE ay 


to this Creature, *£+ 44 þ1 Wis 0 100 | 
As I have oblarved alias) the! a wild 


Rabbit will very freely be kept tame; ſo it has 


been found, many Years ſince, that thoſe which 


very well wild, eſpecially the hardier Kinds. 
This is a Conſideration of ſome Conſequence, 
becauſe there i is one of the tame Kinds that is, 
2 B Ref] pes. better than the common wild | 
This is that which is known by the Name 
* the Silver-hair'd Rabbit. It will live and 
thrive as well wild as the common Sort; and it 
is always better taſted and fairer to the Eye, ſo 
that it brings a larger Price. The Skin alſo is 
of much more Value, :and 
among the Furriers is conſtant and certain. | 

For theſe Reaſons it is, in many Caſes, adviſe- | 
able to breed this Kind wild inſtead of the other: 
but though it often is ſo, it is not always. This, 
though as hardy as the other, requires a better 
Supply of Food, and is poor, and of little Va- 
lue upon thoſe. barren and heathy. Lands, on 
which the common wild * ink very 
well. 

The proper Place for this Kind is a Park, 
where it may run at Liberty among the Deer 
and other Cattle, and where there is good Graſs, 
though not rank, upon the Ground: the other 
is the proper Kind for the miſerableſt and ern | 
Lands. | 
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0 n A P. XXVI. 
Of tbe tame Rabbit. 


AME Rabbits are diſtinguiſhed into ſe- 

veral Kinds, according to their Colours 
and other accidental Diſtinctions; but the Dif- 
ferences are not great, nor is there any material 
Point of Profit attending the Choice of one or 
the other Sort. 

The Silver-hair'd Rabbir 1 is a 
very good and profitable Kind to be kept tame, 
becauſe of the Advantage of the Skin. The 
Doren Rabbit is a much larger Kind, and is 
very good for the Table, but the Skin is of leſs 
Value. The moſt beautiful, when kept cleanly, 
is the white long-hatr'd Rabbit, this is, by ſome, 
called the Toxxzy Rabbit, from the Place from 
whence we firſt had it; and by others the Shagge | 
Rabbit, from the Length of its Hair. This is a | 


very good Kind to breed tame alſo, but if not 


kept very clean, it is ſubje& to a Diſorder not 


Unlike what Doctors call the Plica Polonica; the 


Hair growing together in Clots and Cakes, and 
this often in ſuch a Manner, that Blood Veſſels | 


from the Skin run up amongſt the Clots, and 
N will bleed on How Ti cut. off... 
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the Demand for it | 
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Pp more ftriet of critical C Care, iin Choice, than 


he has been directed to do in thoſe which are 
to run wild, for a great deal more depends upon 


it in this Kind, than in thoſe. The Skin here 


is of much Conſequence, and the Diſtinctions 
iri this are nice, and never enough to be regarded 
in the Choice for Breed. A 

In the Silver-hair'd Rabbit for [bows let 
the Huſbandman take Care to chuſe his Buck of 
the true Kind and Colour; for on this, more than 


and let the Ground Colour be black, with a mo- 
derate Quantity of white or ſilvery Hair. It is 
proper to chuſe them rather too dark, for breed- 


ing, becauſe the Colour in the young is more 


apt to grow paler than deeper; and a Silver Skin 
that is too dark, always will bring a berder Price 


than one that is too light. 15 
In the ſame Manner let che Fur of the rang 
| other Kinds be examined, when they are choſen 


for breeding; for the reſt of the Directions already 
given, for the Choice of the wild, hold good 
here: the largeſt and [beſt ſhaped being to be 
fix d upon. In the: ſame Manner as theſe Rab- 


bits were firſt choſen, ' let them be pick'd out 


from time to time for keeping to preſerve the 
Breed; for upon this will depend a great Part 


of the Advantage. 


The Farmen having. thus felebed his Stock 


| of theſe little Animals, is to take his Choice of 


the ſeveral Methods which are in Uſe. for the 
breeding and keeping of them. Theſe are many, 
and among them ſome allow more and ſome leſs 


Liberty to the Animal: in general, ſuch as allow 


moſt Freedom, even in this Way, and moſt Air, 
are beſt, for though the Rabbit will bear Con- 


finement very well, yet it 50 * beſt whe 


that is leaſt ſtrict. 

Cleanlyneſs alſo is a very ey Article ! in hs 
breeding of theſe, as well as other Creatures, and 
where the Confinement is leaſt ſtrict, there is na- 


turally leaſt Foulneſs. The Dung and Urine of 


the Rabbit have a very diſagreeable and rank 
Smell; and nothing prejudices the Creature more 


| than being kept naſty with theſe about it. 


The general Way of keeping tame Rabbits is 


| in a Kind of Boxes made for this Purpoſe: others 


keep them in Pits; but it would be a much bet- 


ter Way to keep them in Buildings made for 


that Purpoſe. This might be done at a ſmall 
Expence, and would anſwer very well: for it 
would be cleanlier and more wholeſome” than 


| any other Way. The Boxes are too ſmall, and 


therefore ate apt to grow naſty, and the Pits are 


liable to be damp, which, as we have obſerved. 


| already, is one of the worſt Things that can 
happen in a Place where Rabbits are to breed. 


The Boxes, for ſuch as prefer them, n : 


be made of thin Wainſcot, and divided into 
larger and ſmaller Rooms, two for each Rabbit. 


One. of theſe. ſhould be for eating, and the other 


reine and bringing forth the young. That 
ber eating Mould be the larger, and ſhould have a 
| Grate before it for Light, and the ſmaller ſhauld 
| be-cotirely dark. Before both there muſt be 
plac'd a Trough, with the Food; and thus the 
| Creature will live, thrive, breed, and fatten: but 


| there, wants free Air, and it 10 yery difficult to 


keep 
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; 1 10 7 1 this Method | | heck Pit, or in any Marker: that is convenient, 
har _—_ ay, & 5 — better, | only allowing them ſome Room und Ar, the 
when they are managed properly; 7. more of both the better 
Thoſe who uſe this Method by Re fer them The Reaſon; of chaining up the Buck Rabbit 
one above another, in ſo many Stories; and in the Pit, and of Keeping him in a ſeparate Box 
keep the Bucks by themſelves, and the Does by in the other Way, is his miſchievous Diſpoſition, 
themſelves; unleſs it be ſuch Does as have not for he will kill all- the young ones. This the 
bred; and with thoſe they lodge 2 Buck in the Does are themſelves ſo ſenſible of, that they, in 
ſame Box. The common Size of theſe Boxes is | their natural wild Life, hide the young ones, and 
two Foot long, the ſame in Breadth, and a Foot | cloſe up their WO; that the Buck ny" not _ 
high. It is ſurprizing to ſee ſo large a Creature | them. ee (#/11 1 
as 2 Rabbit live ſo well as it does in this ſmall | The W Requiftes in theſe Pits are 
Compaſs; but it will always do better when it Warmth. and Dryneſs : their Depth, unleſs the 


has more Room. Ground be very favourable, making them ſubject 
The Method of keeping 1 in | Pits is pre- | both to damp. and cold, in either of men Caſes 
ferable, and is thus. A dry Soil is to be fix'd | the Rabbits will not breed well... 


upon for this Purpoſe, and the Pit is to be dug The moſt profitable Time of their Breeding 
ſeven Foot deep, and. of a Bigneſs proportioned | is in the Depth of Winter; and they will never 
to the Number intended to be kept in it. This | breed. at this Seaſon, at leaſt not ſucceſsfully, 
muſt be wall'd up on the Inſide, only leaving unleſs eee be r a7 oh * warm. 105 9 
Spaces for them to make their Burrows. A a | 
anſwer for the Purpoſe of theſe Pits, 8 bem * 
any. other. r 5 CHAP. XVII. | 
be made for the Buck to reſt in, he mu 
. rl 4 roftabe Method of 2 tame Rabbits. 
to the Rack where the Food is placed in theſe | I J is from the Danger 6f the Cold and Damp 
Pits, and thence to his Den to reſt. At the | ü in Pits; and becauſe of the want of Air in 
other Parts of the Pit, out of the Reach of the | Boxes, that I have been led to think of ſuch 
Buck, are to be the Places left for the Does to other Methods as may give Rabbits the Advan- 
make their Stops or Burrows. The Rack is to tage of both in a fit Degree, and yet keep them 
be placed near the Middle of the Pit, between | in ſuch an eafy and ready Way, that they might 
the Buck and Does, he being on one * by | be always at hand, eaſily fed, tended, and look- 
himſelf, and they on the other. | ed after in every Reſpect, and yet have Warmth 
Three Does may very well be kept in the | and Freedom. 
ſame Pit with one Buck, and the Pit for this] To obtain theſe ſeveral Advantages, by means 
Purpoſe ſhould be about ten Foot ſquare. Some | of which tame Rabbits of the beſt Kinds would 
make them larger, and keep more Bucks than | be kept in the greateſt Perfection of Health and 
one, but it is a better Practice to make more of | Beauty, and to the greateſt Advantage of Breed- 
them, only allowing one Buck and two or three | ing, let the Huſbandman erect a Building 25 
Does to each. poſely for them. 

This will naturally appear to thoſe who are | Having choſen his Rabbits for Breed, let thn 
not acquainted with theſe Things, a large Pro- | fix upon a proper Spot of Ground for his Edifice, 
viſion for three or four Rabbits, and a great and draw the Plan of it of ſuch Extent as to con- 
Expence for ſo few and ſmall Animals; but thoſe | tain conveniently the Number he ſhall think pro: 
who have kept theſe Creatures know that it very | per to keep. 
well anſwers the Expence. Provided the Pit be | Let the Soil on which he. builds this Place, be 
dry they live more comfortably by much in it, | of a dry loamy Kind, with a large Proportian of 
than in the other Way of Boxes; and the Pro- | Sand in it; for this is the Sort of Earth the 
duce is ſo great that one Buck and three Does | Rabbit loves beſt, and in which it is e moſt 
will bring a hundred and fifty, two hundred or healthy. 
more young ones in a Tear. Let, the Building be ſquare, and run up of 

The young are to be left under the Care of Wood in a light but yet a tight Manner; and 
the Dam, till they are about a Month' old, and let there 'be a Kind of Cloſet carry d up at one 
they are then to be taken from her, either for Sale End. | 
or the Table; or if there be no Demand either In each Corner of this Square let there hes a 
of theſe Ways for them, they muſt be put into | Den made for a Buck Rabbit, and a ſmall Poſt 
ſome Pit, or other Place made for that Pur- | driven in, to which to faſten him by a Cham, in 

| the ſame Manner as in the Pit. At ſome ſmal 
The 8 ings is to be obſerved in be. | Diſtance from the Corners, let there be Racks 
moving the young, if they are kept in Boxes, or | ſet up for Food, which ſhall be within the Reach 
whatever other Way. In whatever Manner the | of the Bucks, and one or two others in the 
old ones are kept, when they have brought forth | Middle. | 
a ſecond Brood, the firſt"is to be taken away; | When the Houſe is thus prepar'd, let the 
and rear d up elſe-· where. The common Way in | Bucks be chain'd in 'their Places, and the Does 
this Caſe is, to remove them to other Boxes, turned in. They will all live much more com- 
keeping thoſe of ſeveral Broods of about the | fortably in this Houſe chan in the Pits; and at 
ſame Age together: and thus they are to be the Times of taking away their young, let them 
treated i in . Way, either rearing them in be pur into the ſmaller Rootns or Cloſets, pre 
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pared for chat Purpoſe, where they will live and 
thrive very comfortably. A Building of this 
Kind will coſt little, and the Profit ariſing from 
the Rabbits will be much greater than in any 
other Way, becauſe they will breed freely through- 
out the Winter; and neither the old nor the 
young will be ſubject to Diſeaſes. Both the old 
and the young will be, in this Manner alſo, de- 
fended better againſt Vermin ch by wy other 
Way whatſoever. - 6 

The feeding of the Rabbit 15 an Article 6 | 
great Conſequence, with Regard to its Health | 


and Encreaſe, and it is leſs underſtood than moſt | 


Things of the like Kind. - Some feed them in a 
Manner entirely with -wet Meat, others almoſt 
altogether with dry: now both theſe Methods 
are wrong. From what I have ſeen and try'd, 

a Mixture, or Diverfity of Food, keeps them 
bs in Health and Vigour, and occaſions their 
breeding OY and more We daun _ 
one Kinde. 


The dry Meat of the Rabbit! is Hay, Out, and 


Bran. Their moiſt or wet Food is freſh Herbage, 


or Roots, of almoſt any Kind, which they will 


eat with the greateſt Eagerneſs, as Coleworts, 
Parſley, and others, from the Gardens; and 
Sow-thiſtles, Mallows, and the like, from the 
Fields. Now theſe I would adviſe the Huſband- 
man to give them interchangeably; always ob- 
ſerving this Caution, that when he gives his Rab- 
bits dry Meat, he muſt ſet them Water; and 
that when they have the freſh or moiſt Meat, 
they have no Occaſion for any; the Juices of 
thoſe Leaves and Herbs ſupplying them vith a 
ſufficient Humidity. 

Ir is a common Cuſtoni with many to cut © op 
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* FOWLS. 


C H AP. xxv tt. | 
of the coc and Hen, their Kinds and vice. 


T E come now to the Conſideration of Ani- 
mals of ſmaller Size, and leſs Advantage 
than thoſe ſeveral capiral Articles of the Farmer's 
Stock treated of in the firſt Chapters of the pre- 
ceeding Book; yet not to be neglected. We 
are led by the Conſideration of the little Ani- 
mal, laſt named among the Beaſts, to the 
Creatures of the winged Kind, among which we 
have begun not with the largeſt Sort, but the 
moſt uſeful. We have ſeen what conſiderable 
Profit may ariſe from the Rabbit well, manag- 
ed; and we ſhall ſee here that the Hen, when | 
conſidered with reſpect to her Eggs and Chickens, 
not to mention her own Body, and the Feathers, 
affords an Article, though ſmall in Compariſon 
of ſome among, the preceeding, yet eee 
of the Farmer's careful Regard. . 
Though the Profits ariſing from the Hen. and 
her Kind are ſmall, in Proportion to thoſe of the 
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Ox or Sheep, let they come calier. , There is | 


hays but it dies by the Effect. 


| the: freſh Food 9 their Rabbits: front undet art 


Hedge, taking every kind of Herb that offers, 


ſo it be young, and the Rabbit will eat almoſt 


any s but! in this ſome Caution is neceſſary, for the: 
| Herb Hemlock is very common under Hedges, 


andi it is poiſonous; the Rabbit will eat it et 


- * 


The Hay that is given to Rabbits miuſt be 


| the fineft, ſweeteſt; and ſhorteſt that can be got? 


Nor let any one grudge the Expence, for they 
eat but little, ſo that the Amount 1 is ſcarce were 
| Confideration:” iel 

This is the beſt inſt healthieſt Food of al 
others for Rabbits, and ſhould' be their ſtandard 
Diet, but about once in five Days they ſhould 
have the freſh Herbs, which cool and ſcour them: 
And by this Management they will be kept 
healthful and vigorous ; always ready for breed- 
ing, and their youry 28 * t maine and 
thriving. 

Among the other Food f the Rabbit ſhould 
be mentioned Grains: this is of a middle Na- 
ture between the moiſt: and dry Food; and is a 
very cheap Diet; but it is not whoteſome, and 
therefore is dearer in the End. The Rabbits will 
ſeem to thrive upon it, but there is n Food 'what- 
ſoever that makes them ſo liable to Diſeaſes.” * 

In general; the, Advantage of their dry Meat is; 
that it prevents Diſeaſes : and thoſe who common- 
ly keep them upon freſtr and moiſt Food, as many 
do, giving them Carrots and other eatable Roots 
among it, would do well to ehange” it for dry 
Meat in wet Weather: for moiſt Food is the great 
Cauſe of thieſe Creatures having the Rot, and 
they are moſt of all Frog er” oy this. fon "OP 
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leſs Trouble 1 es in, theſe. Fe har 
even thah in the Rabbits. Indeed they in a Man: 
ner take Care of themſelves ; feeding at the beſt 
upon. the Scarterings of the Barn, with little 
Aſſiſtance ; and maintaining, themſelves. even 


where there is not this Helps by their own 1 


with very little Help. 

Fovls are therefore a Stock the pooreſt may 
keep, and ſuch as the richeſt need not to ne- 
glect; they are univerſal, and they very well 
deſerve to be ſo; and are a Comfort to the 


Peaſant, while they add their Profit, though 


ſmall not inconſiderable, to the ne Encſ, of 
the wealthy Farmer, |, 

The Huſbandman is therefore 3 hn 
ſe with Cocks and Hens as a; material Part of 
his Stock, and he need not be afraid of over- 
deing in this Article z for theſe are not like 
thoſe Creatures, Numbers of which require great 
Attendance, and rich Paſturage: a very eonſi- 
derable Quantity of theſe will provide for them- 
ſelves. in his Lard, and at the Barn Door, for 
er Part of the Tear, n an 
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this are very conſiderable” in theit Kind; wen 


The Deb: therefore by thit Conſiders 


mur 


any — and will — during "the! 
Remainder; at à very ſmall Rxpence. © + + 
The Advuntages they uffbrd im Retum for 


the Numbet is large; and they art in a Manner 
eontinual : they are a conſtant Supply for the Pro- 
viſion of his Family; and a8 conſtant for the 


MNMeaſure; W e and whatſdeper 

en afford a living Creature Nouriſnment. 
Thus upon theſe two Conſiderations of the 

Food and the Demand, taken together, the Huſ- 


bandman, of whatſoever Rank, will be able to 


know which of thoſe ſeveral Breeds that are now 


Market; where, according to their Aae 
ment, they afford a larget or ſmaller Price. 
The Value of every Thing riſes in Propor- 
Ferne there is for it, and on this 
will depend the particular Directions that are to 
de given to the Farmer in this Article. The 
great Demand for Fowls is in large Towns, 


; therefore the careful Provider ought to propor- 


tion the Quantity of theſe he keeps to his Situa- 


"tion; If he live in a lone Place, it will not be 


worth his While to keep more than will ſerve 
ſor his own Fatally's Supply, and for a few of 
his Neighbours who may purchaſe of him: but 


I he de ſituated near a Market Town, eſpecially 


if within a due Diſtance of Lonbon, he may 


Rock” himſelf as largely as he pleaſes; and the 


greater Number the more the Profit; for there 
is there a conſtant and good Market throughout 


tho whole Year; for one Kind or other in this 


Wap, either Eggs, Pullets, Chickens. Capons, 


going off at a good Price the whole Year. .! 
Additionally to this, which is the greater Con · 
Gderation, he has the leſſer Article of their Fea: 


thers; and he has alſo the Dung, which is very 


rich, as has been "m—— ben in its Foren 
Place. f 


tion, will be led co the fixing upon a. proper 
Number of this Kind of Stock, and after that he 


is to acquaint himſelf with the Choice before he 
makes his Purchaſe. A great deal depends upon 
the firſt Choice in all theſe Caſes :- the whole 
Brood to come is to be of the ſame Kind with 
theſe, which are the general Parents. 

The Induſtry and Curioſity of thoſe who breed 


Poultry of this Species for their Pleaſure or Pro- 


fit, have of late Tears greatly multiplied what are 
called the Brecds: but theſe Pifferences are not 
ſo great as many imagine. They ariſe from 
ſmall Diſtinckiohs, and will ſometimes go off in 

the Continuance. Between the Dirking Fowl, 
and the little Bantam Breed, there are many 
Begrecs in Bigneſs; and the Game Breed is al- 
togerher diſtenct from all theſe; anſwering the 


Purpoſes of the Sportſman, bot of the Far. 
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Among the Jevetal” Breeds 1 Would adviſe my 
LHuſbandtham to <hoſe, not Eixing himſelf to 
one in particulat according to What he ſuppoſes 
to be its Value above the reſt,” but confi idering 
which will beſt anſwer the Demand he is like to 
have for the Produce; I ſome Meaſure, in- 
deed, he is to be guided in this by the'Circum- 
Rances of his Farm; as in the Choice of his 


Oren and Sheep, by the Richneſs ef His Pa- 


ſures. He ho hab a good Bürtr Doof, nd a | 
kich Yard, will be able to-keepa proper Quin: 
tity: of the Jargeſt Breed of theſe Fowis th Health 
and Vigour: the cemmon er ſmaller Kind will | 
ſucceed beſt with the Peaſant or che pocref Fer. 
mer, for they will ſupport themſelves by run- 


to take, 
Ex Whichſoeyer Kind 1 foxes on, let him- ob- 


in the Choice, 

Let the Cock be u for: 1 Kind, full i 
died, well ſhaped, and lively: the Cock is natu- 
rally an upright, ſtately, and majeſtick Bird; 
and when he appears without theſe Characters, 
tis a Proof that ſomething is amiſs. The Cock 
that does not ftrut; is not fit for the Father of a 
Brood. He ſhould be long in the Body, and 
thick in the Garth. His Neck ſhould be long 
and naturally arch'd, free in its Motions, and 
well cover'd with Feathers. His Comb and 
Watles ſhould be large, and of a bright red; 
his Eyes full and ſprightly, and their Colour 
anſwerable to that of his. Feathers, which is 
a great Beauty in the Cock, and a Mark of 2 
right and true Breed. His Beak: ſhoyld be ſtrong 
and hooked, his Legs ſtaut and ſturdy ; his 
Spurs long and ſharp; and his Claws ſhort and 
ſtrong, Theſe are the Marks of a good Cock, 
of whatſoever Breed. Some have made a great 
deal of the Colour, but the two beſt are the 
red and the white, of which the red is fitteſt 
for a ſtout. breed, and the white for a more deli- 

Cate. 
In the Choice of the. Hen, wy fame general 


| Marks are to be obſery'd as in the Cock, only 


her whole Aſpect ſhould be mild as the Cocks is 
ſturdy. She ſhould be lively and well colour'd; 
her Claws ſhort and ſtrong ; but if ſhe want the 
hinder Claws; it is ſo much the better. They 
often breaking the Eggs in her ſitting. 
When the Cocks and Hens are thus choſen, 
E them be well obſerv'd as ſoon as they are 
put into the Ground, for if. any Thing be amiſs 
in them, thaf is the Time to change; and it is 
much better to ſell the bad again, and buy o- 
thers, thag to ſit down content with ſuch as art 
not of the beſt Kinds in every Reſpect; the 
Loſs attending this can be little, and is for once; 
but the Diſadvantage of having a bad Kind is 
goes and continual. Xs * 

The Cock ſhould be lively; buſy and noiſy: 
he ſhould be often crowing; and from time to 
time ſeratching up the Ground to turn up Worms 
and other Food for the Hens. The Hens ſhould 
be lively, but quiet 8 © erowing Hen is as 
much to be rejected as a dumb Cock: for theſe 
are found by Experience, neither to lay any 
| Quantity of Eggs,” nor to fit well,” 
Now if any of theſe Faults appear in the 
' Fowls that are bought for the Breeders 1 
Stock, let ſuch as have them be changed; a0 a 
' this done over and over again till ſuch as A 
every Reſpect right, are fixed upon. wot 
The Proportions of the two Sexes" is 4 
one to'ren':' 4 fingle Cock will ſerve 995 or 
fourteen lens; but the 'molt profitable Way 
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ning about W and Hedges, 
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a great 


[is Wannen every tan of them; = 
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' ſo common in all Peres it will be his Intereſt 


| ſerve theſe Marks of Goodneſs in the. particy- 
lar Fowls he buys, and guide Nm by them 
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| beſt Sitters, let theſe be managed ſeverally ac- 
cordingly. And in both theſe Reſpects the Far- 
mer is to have Regard to the feeding: for any 
Extream is equally wrong, whether in Exceſs, 


low, they will want Strength. and'Spirits'; and 
if they be fed too high they will grow fat. A 


nor fit quietly, The feeding them moderately 


while laying, or while ys" is the | right pag 
thod. I 


is Spring and Summer; the earlier in Summer 


to be hatch'd, and the Middle of that Month is 


from this Time to five, or between five and fix 


old, is ſet in the Middle or End of F EBRUARY, 
upon a Parcel of well choſen Eggs laid by a | 
young Hen of a good Kind alſo, who has let no 


may be kept entire. 


to have Health and Vigour, and not to grow 
fat: but there is ſomething to be ſaid” for the | 
Kind of Food, as well as the Quantity... 


by particular Diet, haye been flighted by ſome; 


vantage. i w 7 1 1 an 5 X A 
eas e aa. 
CH A P. XXIX. wet 5 q 

07 the breeding of Poultry... 


HE Yard being thus ſtock'd with theſe 
Poultry in proper Number, of the fitteſt 
Kinds, and with the choiceſt of the Breed, the 
Farmer is to conſult the managing them to the 
beſt Advantage for their Breeding. 
The Age is a conſiderable Article in this 
Reſpect ; and he is to be very careful in ſuiting 
their Employment to that : for it would be very 


ill Huſbandry to ſtop the profitable laying of | 


young Hen, by ſetting her upon her firſt Eggs, 
when there are ſuch as are fit for nothing elſe, 
and will do this better. 

As the youngeſt Hens are always the beſt 
Layers, and thoſe advanced into Years are the 


or in Defect. If they be ſtarved or kept too 


fat Hen is always lazy, and will never lay we 


The beſt Seaſon of the Year for Hens fining, 


the better, and the firſt Months of Spring beſt 
of all. Maxcn is the beſt Month for Chickens 


the moſt favourable Time of the whole Year. 
The Hen fits only twenty Days, ſo from this 
Account it will be eaſy for the Huſbandman to 
know when to put her upon the Eggs for the 
beſt Brood; that is, in the laſt Week ii in FeBrv- 
ary ; and from that Time he may continue 
breeding till the firſt Week in OeTozzs. 

The prudent Huſbandman ſhould never ſet a 
Hen that is leſs than two Years and a half old; 


Years is the beſt Time of that Creature's Life | 
for ſitting, and producing Chickens. | The fineſt 
Broods will be obtained when theſe two Conſide- 


rations are regarded together; that is, when a 
Hen of a good Breed, and of about three Years 


Cock come near her but her own, that the Breed 


We have obſerv'd, that in cates to the have. 


ing a due Quantity of Eggs, the Hen that lays 
muſt be kept moderately : ſhe muſt be fed ſo as | 


—— 
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The Pretences of increaſing the laying of Hens | 


By they have been fince confirmed upon, the 
re- 
e of others, and een can 


1 of; the Eggs; and the Hen 


| tand er F Nagy Kinds of Food 
have been preſcribed, for this Purpoſe, but there 
are two. moſt authorized by Experiment, theſe 
are, Buckwheat and Hempſeed; the Effect of 
theſe is equal in Reſpect of laying z but the one 
fattens at the ſame Time the. other does not, 
therefore . the, Condition of che Hen: is to fix 
which is preferable. . 2 
II the de inclined to fat, chen Buckuhest of 
not be given, becauſe while it tends, to make her 
lay by its common Virtue, it will alſo increaſe 
her fat ſo as to take her off: in this Caſe Hemp: 
ſeed is the proper Kind. On the; other hand, 
when a Hen is poor, the proper Kind is Buck - 
wheat, for at. the ſame. Time. Hat it inclings. her 
to lay, it gets her into Fleſh. | 
As to the Number of Eggs to be put under a 
Hen for ſetting, there have been different Opi- 
nions z but by what I haye found from many 
Trials, the beſt Number is ſeventeen. Let Care 


be taken that they be freſh and ſound Eggs, and 
let the upper Side of every one of them be 


mark'd blue; when the Hen gets from, her Neſt 


for feeding, or waſhing herſelf, let the whole 
Number. be carefully examin'd to, ſee if ſhe haye 
turn d them all, or any of them, Such as, ſhe 
has not turn'd, the Owner muſt ſee turn d for 
her. And from this he will know how to value 
her for ſetting afterwards; 35 for the Hen that 
turns all her Eggs herſelf, is greatly preferable 


to thoſe. negligent ones which 990; that need- 


ful Caution. 


Every good Houſewife — how to 3005 
of e Newneſs and Soundneſs of her Eggs by 
ing them up to the Light, and ſeeing that 
they be full and clear. This is never ſo neceſ- 
fary as in the Choice of thoſe Eggs which are ta 
be {et for hatching. 

When a Hen is ſet, ſhe malt. never * di- 
ſturbed againſt her Will; and ſome Care, muſt 
be taken to ſet her Food and Water, If the be 
put from the Neſt againſt her Will, ſhe often 
forſakes it entirely; and if ſhe be obliged to 8⁰ 
to ſeek for F ood and Drink, oftentimes ſhe is 
obliged to be abſent ſo long. in the Search, that 
the Eggs chill, and the Fee are Hen in 
chem. | 

This Care is ; needful ding the 3 Time 
of her ſerting, but is moſt of all to be ſtrictly oh · 
rnd toward the End of the Period. The 
Chickens are then formed in the Eggs, and 
they require the conſtant Warmth of the Crea- 
ture's Body to keep them alive, a ſmall Tims g 
chilling will utterly deſtroy J 

When the Hen riſes from her Eggs, ahadals 

at theſe Times, to feed. upon what is ſet be: 
ore her, the Perſon, who has the Care of het, 
ſhould ſtir up the Straw of her Neſt, and lay the 

Eggs regularly together, that ſhe may, find all 

convenient and agreeable at. her Return. 
Ihe Cock is alſo to be watched upon. theſe 


Occaſions, for when the Hen is off her Neſt, he 
| r ſet for her, but he dot 


this very ark wardly, he frequently breaks ſome 

Hen is always diſpleaſed 
at ebe 125 vill entirely forlake the 
Neſt upon it. 


1 dae Choice of Egg for ning, if there be 
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For they will not lie even, and vill cool thoſe | that Diet, -ſhe muſt be fed with Oats + for the , 1 A 

that are next them. Theſe often have a double | at the ſame Time that they take Gown her 5p 


Yolk, and they are the Eggs which commonly 
produce thoſe monſtrous or misſhapen Chickens, 
which ſurprize the common ent Gnong' the 
Broods of this Creature. Rk 

As nothing more is requir'd for the Wang 
of Chickens than a due Degree of Heat, there 
has been long a Cuſtom in Zcyyr, of hatching 
them without the Help of Hens, in Ovens, by 
Means of a ſmall and regular Fire. They in 
this Manner uce vaſt Broods at a Time. 
This Cuſtom has of late been attempted to be 

ht into Evxoee; in Francs the cele- 
brated Monſieur de*Reaumur has made many 
Experiments, and at length with ſome Succeſs: 
From the publick' Account he gave of this, the 
fame has been attempted in Exol Ann, and a- 
mong other ingenious Perſons, the Honourable 
Mr. STannoez try'd it, and ſucceeded': but 
there does not ſeem any Probability of its be- 
ing brought into common Uſe ; and indeed fo 
much Nicety is required in the Thing itſelf, and 
ſuch a great deal of Care of the Chickens after 
they are hatch'd, that ir appears rather fit for an 
Amuſement for the Curious, than an Employ- 
ment for the Huſbandman. We have ſeen that 
it may be done; and that is all that tis worth 
our while to regard about it. 
If it happen chat a Hen dies, or a Brood be- 
come by any Accident Motherleſs, the beſt Me- 
thod is to mix them among the Chickens of ano- 
ther Hen that are about the ſame Age, and 
ſhe will take Care of all together. A Hen 
may thus be brought to conduct and aſſiſt 
three or four Broods: and this is the moſt fa- 
yourable Circumſtance concerning the hatching 
of Eggs by Art; but there is a Limitation, in 
the Number; and at preſent the Attempt is not 
ro be Necbch bd to any on the F Foundation 
of Utility or Profit. 

Although we have fixed che ſetting of che Hen 
to the Summer and Spring Months, it is not to 
be underſtood” that they will not ſet at other 
Times. Eggs may be put under them at any | 
Seaſon of the Year, and they will hatch them; 


and for thoſe that chuſe to beſtow a ſufficient 


Time and Attendance upon them, the Winter | 
Broods may be worth raiſing, for they bear the 
beſt Price when they are grown up for Sale in 
Spring. This, however, requires more Trouble 
than the Huſbandman can well beſtow upon ſo 
ſmall an Article in his Stock; and therefore. it 
is we have recommended the ſetting of the Hens 
in the End of Fzzzvary to any other Time; 
for 2 Brood of Maxcn Chickens will be worth 
near twice as much to him in 1 this general Way, 


_—_— 


| is thoſe of any -other Time. 
When the Breed of Chickens is the only Care; 


the white Fowls with white Legs and white | 
Beaks are to be prefet'd to all others, becauſe 
of the Whiteneſs'and natural Tenderneſs of their | 
Fleſh, and their Price on that Account in the 
A e but theſe are not the beſt Layers. 


Thereſore if Eggs be the principal Care, tha 
ad Cock and mottled Hen are to be pe 
fer d. | 
f a Hen that has been fed with Buck-wheat 
4 make her lay frequently; grow too fat upon 
20 | I 5 


n 


| as they follow the Hen. 


| they are to be ſed with Bread ſteep'd in Milk, 
| and then with 121 meal and bn 


Fat, aſſiſt her breeding of Eggs. 

In all theſe Articles of feeding, it is not in- 
tended that the Fowl ſhould be kept upon thoſe 
Things entirely. She ſhould. be left to take ſome 
Care of herſelf abroad, for .her. ſtirring about 
will do her Service; only what Addition to her 
natural Food is requir'd to keep her in Health 
and Strength for e, Wen be of theſe 


3 
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i 1 A p. "XXY. 
of the ane" up 7 Chickens. 


E lang) led the Huſbitdiat; or cathis 
the ggod Houſewife, (for this Care natu- 
rally falls upon bet) from the Purchaſe of the 
Stock in this Kind, to the hatching of the 
young Brood: theſe are the moſt eſſential as 
well as the moſt valuable Articles that falls un- 
der this Head, and we ſhall therefore lay down 
ſuch Rules for the breeding them up to the Con- 
dition for Market, as Experignce * ſhewn are 
the moſt uſeful. . 

We have mention'd twenty. Diys foe the Time 
the Hen ſets: this is the earlieſt Period at which 
an Egg hatches, and as ſome are longer than 
others according to the Thickneſs of the Shell, 
their Place under the Hen, or other Accidents, 
they ſometimes are one and twenty, and ſue: 
times two and twenty Days. | 

In this, Patience is the Remedy. There ihe 
been ſeveral Ways propoſed of aſſiſting the Hen 
in hatching, and the like, but they are fooliſh 
and unneceſſary. All is to be left to Nature. 

In large Broods eſpecially, it often happens 
that ſome Chickens are thus hatched a conſider- 
able Time before the others, often one, and 
ſometimes two Days. In this Caſe let the Hen 
be watch'd to ſee how ſhe treats them, for if ſhe 
be careful, nothing better can be done than to 
leave them with her. But if ſhe be reſtleſs, and 
ſeem troubled with them, it will be beſt to take 
them away. 

In this Caſe let a little Wool bis! put into the 
Bottom of a Sieve, and let them be ſer in the 
Reach of the Warmth of the Fire, if the Air be 
chill; and thus nurſed up till the Hen has hatch- 
ed the reſt, and can take them under her Care. 
During this Time nothing is needful but to keep 
them warm, for the Chicken in the two firſt 
Days requires no Food. K 
For the firſt feeding of the Chickens, the beſt 
Thing in the World is a Mixture of white Bread 
Crumbs; and ſmall Oatmeal; Let a Quantity of 
theſe be mix d well together, and then put a part 
of it to ſteep in Milk, and keep the reſt dry, 
Give the Chickens a little of each Sort at Times, 


os 


After they have thus got a little Strength 
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nouriſhing them by her Warmth, 5 
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ſome Strength. At the worſt Seaſon, during the 
Months we have recommended for breeding theſe 
Creatures, they need not be kept within Doors 
above ten or twelve Days, after which they may 
be ſuffer'd to go about Abroad with the Hen; 
and in the better Seaſons, the. leſs of this keeping 
them within will be neceſſary; often ſcarce at 
all. | T1, 

It is a very material Thing to let the Chickens, 
while they are young, have good Water, for 
they fall into half the Diſcaſes to which they are 
ſubject, from the being obliged to drink ſuch as 
is foul, or any thing they can get at. 

By Means of the Food we have directed for 
young Chickens; and the giving them Bread, 
ſcalded with Milk, and ſome Barley Meal at- 
terwards, they may be fatten'd up while they 
are under the Hen. This is a very common 
Practice in IRELAND, and according to the com- 
mon Error of Expreſfion in that Country, they 
call theſe ſucking Chickens. 


* 


. 


tening them is, at a ſomewhat more advanced 
Growth. To this End when the Hen for- 
ſakes them, which ſhe always does as ſoon as 
they are fairly able to provide for themſelves, 
they ſhould be taken up and put into Coops, in 


fifteen Days. Their Quietneſs aſſiſts greatly to 
moſt quiet where they have leaſt Light. 


ner that is called craming, and the beſt Food is 
ordinary Wheat Flour, made into a Paſte with 
Milk. This is to be ſoak'd in Milk, and then 
broke into ſmall Pieces, which are to be put down 


firſt, that they may go down eaſily. 2.4 
Some prefer Barley Meal to Wheat for this 
Purpoſe; and others ſpeak greatly of the Meal 
of Buck- wheat: but from many Tryals it ap- 
pears, that Buck-wheat Meal does not anſwer 
well alone. A little of it mix'd with the Wheat 
Flour before it is made into Paſte, may do very 
well; but too much is not profitable. * 

There is one Article attending this Manner of 
fattening Chickens for the Market, which ought 
to recommend it greatly to the Huſbandman. 
that is, the Advantage of their Dung. . The 
Price they bring at Sale will 'very well pay 
the Expence and Trouble of this Way of feed- 
ing them, and he has this Addition to the Pro- 
fit. We have mentioned, in its Place, this Ar- 
ticle of the Dung of Poultry, and here it has 2 
great Advantage, as it is naturally collected obs 
gether, and he. may uſe it before it has loſt any 
Air. 
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HAP. XXI. 


The moſt general and uſeful Time of fat- 


a darkiſh Place, and there fed for fourteen or 
the fattening of them; and they will always be 


In theſe Places they are to be fed in the Man- 


their Throats, always wetting them well in Milk 


i 


j 
5 1 cool Weather i is always beſt to keep | Price, is the common Cock gelt, and fe d pro- 
young Chickens within Doors, till they have got perly⸗ f 5 6 


The Time for gelding the young Cock is either 


the Teſticles be not, at that Time, come down; 
he is to be watch'd, and to be gelt as ſoon as he 
is heard to crow; for at this Time the Teſticles 
are always eaſy to be found. | 


is called Carving, has nothing particular or dif- 
ficult in it. The Teſticles are to be cut out; 
and the Wound heals of itſelf without any Kind 
of Trouble. LO 

The Hen being ſpay'd fattens in the ſame Man- 
ner, and with the ſame Management becomes a 
very fine Fowl. 


1 


will grow to a fine Size and delicate Fleſh in the 
Yard, and at the Barn-Door, without any parti- 
_ cular Care or Trouble: if ſome Meat be given 
him additionally to what he thus picks up, he 
will come into good Caſe the ſooner, and thus 
be very well fitted for the Table; but in order 
to make him bring the largeſt Price at Market, 
he is to be cram'd in the Manner of Chickens: 
This makes him grow, in a little Time, 'to a 
great Bulk ; and makes his Fleſh very delicate: 
In order to cram Capons, let them be taken up 
and kept in a ſmall, quiet, dark Place. Where 
they are to be fed in the Way of the Chickens, 
and their Dung is to be fav'd in the ſame Man- 
ner, it being of equal Value. 
The beſt Food is found to be Barley Meal, 
mix'd with Milk into a Kind of Paſte : this is 


oe » 


—— 


out into long Pellets, which they call Crams, 
largeſt at the Middle, and ſmaller at the Ends; 
| theſe are to be wetted in warm new Milk, to 
make them go down eaſy; and he is to be fed, 
with them three Times a Day: this is to be con- 
tinued eighteen or twenty Days, and he will then 
be a fine Creature. ä 25 

'M Regard ſhould be had to the Dung, not. only 


Health. The general Rule is this, the finer the 
Meal be ſifted the ſooner it paſſes through him : 
ſo that by this Means only, of giving it finer or 
coarſer, he may be kept in a proper Condition 
during the whole Time of his craming. - 


* 


his while to cram any; but ſtill he aught to 
breed ſome always among his Stack, becauſe 
they will come into a very good Condition for 


a very conſiderable Uſe, in the bringing up Broods 


when he has once well taken to it, he will be vaſtly 


„ pleas d with it; and will diſcharge his Duty like 
. a Mothet. 4. OE 171 1 3 1 | . N 
. For this Purpoſe, the lange Bulk, and ſoft 


* 


1 Fleſh, of this Fowl is an Article of great Ad- 
I Vantage, for he is able to cover a larger Num: - 


een | I ber of Chickens than wn Hen codorand he will 
INH E Capon which, when properly manag- 8 ae I GET RY | 


keep them warmer. 


1 ed, is a delicate Bird,” and br; ä 
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as ſoon as the Hen has left the Chickens, or if 


The Art of Gelding, which by a peculiar Term | 


The Capon being naturally inclined to fatten, 


to be of a moderate Stiffneſs; and is to be thap's 


for its own Value, but for knowing the Capon's 


If the Huſbandman live at a Diſtance from. 
any large Town, or where there is not a Demand 
for Capons for the Table, it will not be worth 


his own Table, by feeding. in the Yard among 
| his other Poultry; and they may alſo be put to 


e 5 of Chickens, or any other Kind of The 
Part of its Virtue; by being n W Capon is to be tricked a . = | 


The thing that tempts the Capon. to take-rhis 
ee 
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ing their ſoft and tender Bodies; and the good 


Houſewives having found this out, uſe a Method 
to make it more comfortable to him, by pur- 


poſely putting him to pain, that he may want it. 
To this Purpoſe they ſting the Breaſt and Belly 


of the Capon with Nettles, pulling away a Part 


of the Feathers for that Purpoſe: they do this 
toward his rooſting Time, and then in the Dark 
they put the young Brood under him, the Warmth | 
of their Bodies allays the itching, - and when 
he ſees them in the Morning he takes to them, 
and will lead them as naturally as a Hen. 

- The Care of the Capon, in this Inſtance, is 


not limitted to Chickens; for he will, in the ſame | 


Manner lead young Turkeys, Peahens, Phea- 
. fants, Ducks, or Partridges, and will be better to 
them than their natural Mother, fighting any of | 
their Enemies, and ſheltering them under his 
Body on every Occafion. If he grows negligent 
of them before they are fit to be left to them- 
ſelves, the Method is to ſting him again, and he | 
will take to them as naturally as at firſt. Some 
ſcratch the Capon with Briars, or prick him with | 


'Furzes, to this Purpoſe, but theſe are more cruel 
Ways, and do not anſwer the 19 9 85 like the 


ſtinging. 


Before we cloſe this Head of Fowls it may be 


proper to give the good Houſewife one Caution 
about the collecting of her Eggs, eſpecially when 
ſhe has a large Stock of Poultry. The Eggs ſhould 
be taken out of the Neſt every Day, and the pro- | 
per Time is the Afternoon, when every Hen has | 
left them. The Neſt Egg is always to be left, | 
but never any more; and in the Place of a Neft 
Egg, ſome cut a Lump of Chalk into the Form, | 
and it anſwers the Purpoſe, 
Many Hens make ſuch a cackling as ſoon as 

they have laid, that the Houſewife may be affur'd | 
by that, of her Time to go and take their Eggs, 
but they do not all do this: ſome make no Noiſe; 
ſo that the beſt Way is to have one Time of the 
Day to go the Rounds when every Hen is oft, 
| and called all the Eggs together.. 

The Preſervation of Eggs for their keeping 

a long Time, is a thing that has employed the 
Thoughts of many, and a great Number of Me- 
thods have been propoſed, many of them idle 
enough, but ſome uſeful. They have been laid 
in Straw and in Bran, but the firſt keeps them 
too cold, and the latter too hot. The putting 
them up in Malt has been found preferable to 
either of * theſe. But the beſt Method is by 
_ dipping them in Fat. 
The Way that an Egg ſpoils i is by the. waſte- 
ing of its Moiſture through the Shell, and this 
is prevented by any thing that will ſtop up the 
Pores of the Shell. No Method is found to an- 
ſwer this End ſo well as the coyering them with 
ſome fatty Subſtance; and the beſt Way of do- 
ing this is by melting a Quantity of Fat over 
the Fire,” and dipping the Eggs in it. They 
will bring away ſo much as will cover the Shell | 


_ ſufficiently for this uſefal Purpoſe. 


We owe this Invention to the Faencn, and. 


it has been diſcover'd by their Philoſophers; - 
for in that Country the greateſt Men are not 
aſhamed to meddle with the meaneſt * 
_ this can be of publick was 


Charge upon him, is the Pleaſure he has in frel- | 


that the white Kind breed excellently, k but they 
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CHAP. XXXIL 
Of Turkeys, their Kinds and Choice. 


<>; a 


HE Turkey is a very large and fine Bird, 
T and exceedingly well worth the Regard 
of the prudent Huſbandman. There are Ad- 
vantages and Diſadvantages attending upon the 
raiſing of this, as other Kinds of Fowl; but 
all being weighed together, the former far out- 
weigh the latter, and the Intereſt of the Farmer 
will lead him to think very ſeriouſly of receiving 
them as a Part of his Stock. 

There is alſo this farther Encouragement to 
bis Induftry, that a great many of the Diſad- 
vantages attending the keeping of this Fowl, 
may be remedied or prevented by prudent Ma- 
nagement: and that there is no kind among all 
the Poultry which will afford ſo many Opportuni- 
ties of Improvement. There are ſeveral Breeds 
of the Turkey, much more different than thoſe 
among the Cock and Hen Kinds; and the pro- 
perly chuſing among theſe, will greatly add to 
the Profit and Eaſe of keeping them. 

Among the Advantages of the Turkey may 
be reckon'd his Size, the Price he fetches at 
Market when in good Condition, and the Quan- 
tity of his Dung, which is as valuable as any 
other Kind whatſoever. He is fit for Sale alſo 
in the common Condition at a good Price; and 

his Feathers are not to be ee eh in i counting 
| up theſe Benefits, | 

Among the Diſadvantages of Turkeys are ta 

be reckon'd their ſtraggling Diſpoſition, their be- - 
ing liable to many Accidents, the Difficulty of 
raiſing them, and the frequent Deſtruction of 
them by Vermin; as alſo the Quantity of Corn 
they devour, If fed altogether with this, they 
will eat more than they can ever be worth; but 
to this it may be anſwer'd, that the feeding 
them with Corn is not neceſſary, for they will in 
general provide very well for themſelves; and 
in the ſame Manner we ſhall ſhew that every other 
Objection made againſt them may be removed: 
and that it will be greatly to the Farmer 8 Ad- 
vantage to raiſe them in moſt Places. 
This Kind of Bird always ſucceeds beſt for the 
Ovner in open Countries, becauſe theſe are not 
ſo much infeſted with Vermin: and they are 
ſubject to ramble and to be deſtroy d more than 
any Kind, as obſerved already. This may be 2 
very reaſonable Caution for the Huſbandman not 
to keep them in- improper Places; but' we have 
Counties enough in EnoLanpd that are not at 
all liable to that Objection. We have often told 
our Pupil in theſe Studies, that he is to ſuit his 
Stock to the Nature and Citcumſtances of his 
Farm; and this is only one Inſtance of that ge- 
neral Neceſlity. _ 
* There are ſeveral ſmaller Differences among 
Turkeys, reſpecting Colour and other Accidents; 
and there are Diſtinctions of more Conſequence, 
as they depend upon real Differences in the 
Kind. Among the common Breed of Turkeys 
there are two Sorts diſtinguiſhed by their hoy 
lours, a whitiſh or grey, and a darker. The 
differ in many Reſpects: but the principal is this, 
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are tender, and the others require leſs Care, but 


they do not raiſe ſo many young. | 


It is a Thing remarkable in all the Turkey 
Kind, - that they take very little Care of their 
Brood: but theſe leaft of all. If a common 


Turkey, of the white Kind, have a large Num- | 


ber, ſhe will never miſs half of them, ſo the reſt 
keep about her; but among the black Kinds, if a 
ſingle young one follow the Hen, ſhe never thinks 
of the reſt, if they be all loſt; and even this 
Straggler ſhe will drop with very little. Regard 
or Notice. „ 1 

The Farmer is therefore here directed in part 
in his Choice. If he intend to beſtow a great 
deal of Care upon his Turkey, the white Kind 
are to be prefer'd, for they breed the beſt ; but 
if he cannot beſtow ſo much Time upon them, | 
let him chuſe the black: all that is neceſſary a- 
bout theſe is to ſee that they are. not deſerted 
while they follow. the Dam, for after this they 
will take Care of themſelves. . - „ 
There are Turkeys much more different 
from theſe than they are from one another. Of , 
theſe the wild Turkey of VIxOIxIA is the moſt 
valuable: this is large and dark colour'd. There 
is alſo a ſmaller wild Kind, of a dark Colour, 
that is much hardier. Either of theſe may be 
raiſed by the Farmer; or he may mix the Breed 
by coupling one of our common Turkey Cocks 
with a Hen of one or other of theſe Kinds. The 
Excbisk and VIxCIN IAN Turkey make a very 
good Breed, as has been found long ſince by 
Experience. The young from this Mixture are 
hardy, and will ſoon take Care of themſelves; 
and they are larger, and every Way better than 
the common Breed: they will raiſe their young 
ones with Care in the Fields, and bring them in 
at an Age when they can ſhift for themſelves. 
Whatever Breed of Turkeys the Farmer ſhall, 
according to the ſeveral Circumſtances of his 
Situation, prefer, let him take Care-to chuſe for 
that Purpoſe ſueh as are good of the Kind; and 
particularly the Cock. He muſt be a tall, ſtout, 
luſty, and ſpirited Bird. The Turkey is naturally 
ſtately and majeſtical; and the Cock that is 
choſen for the Breed ought to be ſo particularly. 
For if he hang down his Head and look peak- 
ing, he never will be good for any Thing as a 
Father for the Brood. The Hen ſhould be large 


and vigorous; and it is a general and true Ob- | 


ſervation, that ſuch as are tameſt are the beſt 
for the Care of their young, - - * —5 


HAP. XXXIII. 
Of the breeding and raiſing of Turkeys, _ 


T HE firſt Article to be canſider'd in reſpe&t 
1 of the Breeding of Turkeys is the Age of 
the Cock and Hen. The Cock muſt be young 
for the Brood is never good unleſs he be niche 
Vigour of his Life; the Hen may be older, for 
her Care in fitting and leading them is all that 
is requir'd of her, and in the latter Article the 
5 EE often affiſts her, when he is of a kindly 
ee OTE” TR | 


_- The Turkey Cock for. Breeding, ſhould_. be 
about two Years old; and the beſt Time. for 


low her, and ſhould be permitted to do ſo in 


the Hen is at about four Years : ſhe may be em- 
ploy'd in breeding till ſhe is ſix; but when ſhe 
is too young, ſhe is moſt apt to neglect the 
Brood; and when the Cock is at all declin'd 
from his Strength, they are weakly. 

Turkeys are not natural to our Kingdom, 
and there is therefore always a Wildneſs about 
them. The Female of this Kind does not lay 
familiarly and conveniently about Houſes as the 
common Hen, but rambles to a Diſtance, and 
makes her Neſt among Thickets: for this Rea- 
ſon her Brood is from the Beginning more liable 
to Accidents. The Farmer muſt therefore be 
watchful about the Time of her laying, and take 
Care to get her into the Hen-houſe, and compel 
her to lay there: for this is the firſt Precau- 
tion, and it is a very eſſential one about the 
Brood. 5 
It is a Cuſtom with ſome, if there be Conve- 
nience of Thickets, or a little Wood near the 
Houſe, to let them take their own Way, and 


lay and fit there; and in the hardier Breeds, with 


a little Care of the young when new hatch'd, 
this will do very well ; but there is never any 
Harm in the other Method; whatever be the 
Breed; and there is a much greater Certainty 
of Succeſs, _ 


The Turkey naturally begins to lay in the 


Month of Manch, and will fit in ApRII. The 
Eggs are very large, and are excellent in the 
way of Food, particularly they have a reſtorative 
Varro 


The proper Number of Eggs to let the Hen 


ſit upon is eleven, ſome adviſe thirteen, but com- 
monly there is leſs Succeſs in that avaritious Me- 
thod, for they cannot be all well cover'd. 

It may be obſerv'd, that in talking of the 


Quantity of: Eggs to put under a Hen Fowl of 


any Kind for ſetting, we generally ſpeak in odd 


Numbers, as eleven or thirteen, not naming ten, 


twelve or fourteen, The good Houſewifes have 
been taught from Generation to Generation, to 
put always an odd Number; and tho? they know 
nothing of the Reaſon they practiſe it ſuperſti- 


tiouſly: the Occaſion is, that an odd Number 


will lie better, and in a more compact Heap, 
when we come to ſuch Quantities as are uſually 
ſet, than an even. This is owing to the Shape 
of the Eggs, and is a Fact any one may ſee on 
Trial; and on this is founded that old Maxim. 
The Turkey ſits about ſeven or eight and 
twenty Days. Some of the Eggs will ſometimes 
be hatch'd at five or ſix and twenty, and ſome 


| will he till thirty, but the middle Time is the 
woſt natural.) — | 
The hatching of the Brood is the Time when 


the great Care is requir'd in their Manage- 
ment. The Turkey being naturally a Bird of 
a warmer Climate, is chill in this; and particu- 


_ larly the tender young. They muſt be kept 


very carefully at firſt, eſpecially ſuch as happen 
to hatch before others of the ſame Brood : *the 
beſt Way is to put them into a Baſket with 
Wool in it, and ſet them before the Fire, at 
ſuch a Diſtance as to be gently warm'd, 


85 From this Time the Farmer is to depute ſome 
body ta act as a Parent for them, for the Hen is 


not to be expected to do much: they will fol- 
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the warm Part of Fer 5 and he ſhould be 


manag'd to take Care of them. The Cock alſo. | 


will often watch over them, keep them together, | 


and defend them better than the Hen; but nei- | 


ther are to be 3 wee careful n 
after. A 98 
- The proper Method of i managing them is this. 
They are to be kept in a warm and cloſe-Place | 
altogether while: they are very young; 3 and when 
they have got ſome Strength, they: are to be let 


» 


out two Hours after the Sun is up in the Morn- 


ing, and taken in again before he ſets in the 


Evening: and in the mean Time they ſhould . 


only be let into ſome walled Place, or ſome In- 
cloſure ſo ſecure that they cannot ſtray, . 


they muſt be allowed a ſufficient Supply of 
Food; for their Parents take at beſt but little 
Care to help them to any. The very beſt Food 
for them is green freſh Cheeſe, and while they 
are young, their Drink. ſhould be only new 
Milk; afterwards Milk and Water, making it 
weaker and weaker till they come to Water a- 
lone, which they will then drink wherever they 
can find it. Curds are a very good Food for 
them, but not ſo well as Cheeſe. A very whole- 
ſome Food alſo is a Kind of thick haſty: Pud- 
ding made. of Oatmeal, Ay _ a little new 
Milk among, it. | 
As the Tenderneſs of che young. 
Article in the Diſadvantage of the Turkey, in- 


deed the greateſt, Care muſt be taken that the 
Hen do not ſet herſelf at too early a Seaſon. If 


the young are hatch'd in cold Weather, it. is 
ſcarce poſſible to rear them without conſiderable 


Loſs; but if they be produc'd toward the latter 


End of Mar, which indeed is the moſt natural 
Time, as well as the beſt, they ay * Aa 
much better. Chance. 12 9h 

It is only while young that. this Bird is i EX- 


ceedingly tender ; for, when grown up, it will 


bear the coldeſt of our Weather very well. Grown 
Turkies will ſtand our ſevereſt Winter Nights ex- 
poſed, better than our common Fowl. They are 
frequently ſubject to be loſt while young, by 
ſtraggling from the Dam, and one another, in 

which Caſe they become an eaſy Prey to any | 
Kind of Vermin; but it is only while they are 


young that they are liable to this; for, when 


grown up, they are not only ſtrong enough to 
defend, themſelves; _ they ny. love to keep 
in Flocks together. 


The Huſbandman * keeps: f en 4 
mu take a great deal of Care to keep them out | 


of his Garden, for no Bird does ſo much Miſ- 
chief there: but their Profit is very well worth 
the Trouble they occaſion | in * ung Rhee Ar- 
ricles.--; ' ,, ;; 

- When the young Tothers 1 by the Meand. 
A directed, been raiſed to ſome Strength 
and Bigneſs, they may be left to themſelves. 
They had Reaſon to complain of the Expence of 
keeping theſe Fowls, who feed them conſtantly 
with Corn, from the Time of their firſt eating 
dry Meat to the fattening of them; for they are 
very great Devourers ; but we find by Experi- 
ence, there is no Occaſion to ſeed them at all, 
either with that or any Thing elſc, till they are 


— 1 


is one great 


r 


Water Fowl that are bred tame, the * 


to be got 2 for Sale. They will at all other 
Times take ſufficient Care of themſelves, and 
keep in very good Caſe with what yl and un- 
der Hedges, and in the Yard." 

They are naturally in better Caſe in Winter 
| than in Summer; for they are an indolent Bird, 
but the Cold gets them a Stomach : and this is 
the beſt Tine for ie them yy! the * 
ket. | 

In onder to 40 this hes muſt be on 4 up ad 
houſed ;. but it is beſt not to keep them up en- 
tirely, for they will in that Caſe loſe their Food, 
and come on poorly. They muſt therefore be 
let out the greateſt Part of the Day, but it is 
beſt to keep them where they cannot run much 


At firſt they are to be fed in the Houſe, and about at theſe Times. The Food to begin fat- 


afterwards in this open Place: and at all Times 


tening them with is good Barley, boiled till 
it is ſoft: Oats will: do; but the Barley is 
found better. Let them have Plenty of this 
for a Fortnight, with ſome Air and Sunſnine, 
but a great deal of Reſt. After this they * 
to be cram'd: every Morning as Capons are, 
with a Paſte made of Barley-meal and new 
Milk; this is to be made into long Pellets, and 
wetted in warm Milk to make it go down. 
They are to be well fed with this in the Morn- 


ing, and then ſuffer'd to go out, but they 


are to be kept as quiet as may be. They are 
not to be cram'd any more each Day, beſide this 


| Morning feeding, but during their being out, 
Corn is to be thrown to them at Times: this 


will keep them eating, and keep them quiet, 


for having Food thus before them, they need 
not ramble about tq ſeek it; and thus they will 


in a little Time fatten up in a vey un an 
even a ſurprizing Manner. : 
This is their proper Management So: the 
Egg to the preparing them for the Market ; in 
which it is plain, that all the Diſadvantages ſup- 
poſed to attend them, may very eaſily be obvia- 


ted and prevented; and that all the Care that is 


needful about them is, when they are very 
young, and when they are preparing for the 
Market: at the firſt . of . theſe Times the. leaſt 
Cold kills them; and at the other, they will not 
fatten well unleſs carefully tended:: all the reſt 
of their Lives they provide for themſelves ; and 
the Price they bring, whether ſold as Poults, .or 
| when grown up and fatted, is ſo conſiderable, 
chat it very well anſwers all the Trouble. 


—— 


C H A P. XXIV. 


07 Geeſe ; their Kinds, and the Pry s of 
Lupin them, 5 


\H E Goole i is a Fowl different in its Na- 
ture and Qualities from the Hen and 
Turkey, they living on Land only, and. this, 
though in a great Meaſure on Land, yet a Part 
of its Time in the Water; for which it is qua» 
lified by the Nature and Make of its Feet con- 
triv'd for Swimming. 


The Huſbandman will therefore find it * 


ful to conſider, in order to his determining con- 
cerning this Article in his Stock, how he is 
ſituated with Reſpect to Water. Of the ſeveral 
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vat to raiſe his Stock, what Kinds ſuit him 


the 

beſt of any of them on Land, and finds 

ateſt we # of i its Food there. Wo ſee alſo chat 
eſe will live where there' is bur little Water; 


but let not this miſlead the Farmer into an * 


Anion. that this Element is little needful to 
— a for tho? they will live where there is vi 


little, they wore 27 bertef dere there is 


more. 
The Huſbatditin' is to RY when he 1s 


beſt according to the Nature of his Situation; 
and from this he is to be led in his Choice 
which to have in the greateſt Number. I would 
adviſe the Farmer, where he has but little Wa- 
ter, to breed ſome Geeſe; but where he has 


much of it, only to fall greatly into that Way. 


Some may fancy it leſs worth while in any 
Caſe to be very careful about theſe Fowls, be- 
cauſe their Profit is leſs than that of the 
Hen or Turkey ; ; but the Trouble requir'd a- 
bout them is alſo leſs: and their Value is not 


ſo ſmall as ſome affect to make it. They are 


ſold at a good Price in Spring when they are 
young, and in Autumn when full grown ; and 
beſide this, there may be a very great Profit 
made of their Feathers : many Millions of Geeſe | 
are raiſed in ſome Parts of this Kingdom for no 
other Uſe whatſoever z and the 1 is found 
ſufficiently conſiderable. 


I would therefore adviſe the Farmer 3 mall 
be conveniently ſituated for the breeding of 
Geeſe in Quantities, to look upon them as an 


Article of ſome Conſequence i in his Stock; and 


I would have no one who has any Quantity of 
Water at all for them, utterly neglect them. , 


There are three or four diſtinct Breeds of | 


Geeſe in different Parts of the Kingdom, though 


they are not ſo much regarded as the ſame Kind 
of Differences among other Fowls. We have 
alſo ſome others of Curioſity, .but they are not 
worth the induſtrious Huſbandman' s Confidera- 
tion. 

The large grey Gooſe that is bred in | the Fen 
Countries is preferable to any other Kind, both 


for Fleſh and Feather, and it grows to the biggeſt 


Size of any. We have beſide this a ſmaller grey 
Gooſe, and a ſmall dark colour'd. Neither of 
theſe are nearly ſo advantageous as the grey; 
and among the large Kind that are ſo called, 
thoſe are much better which are all of a Colour, 
than ſuch as are pyed or mottled, ' 

This is to be obſerved, that Gas of theſe | 
Breeds are more under a Neceſſity of Water 
than the others. The ſmall bodied dark colour d 
Gooſe, of which Kind there are ſome almoſt 
black, will do where there is ever ſo little, bur 


they are the leaſt profitable Kind of any, The | © 


large grey Gooſe requires moſt to have Plenty of 3s 
Water, nor does it any where ſucceed ſo well as 
where there are running Streams: the leſſer grey, 
which is often pyed, will do with leſs than this, 
though it will not thrivg unleſs there be ſome. 
Plenty. | | 

In the Application of theſe Diſtinctions to 
Uſe, the Farmer muſt obſerve, that if he will 
have many Geeſe where there is not Abundance 
of Water, he ſhould: chuſe the ſmall had Kind; 


but when B him al- 
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Sort which is much the beſt. 
Beſide Water, a great Advantage for the breed- 


* will on theſe Places provide for themſelves 


the Owner; and it is on the common Fen Lands 
in LincoLNnsSHIRE, and the adjacent Counties, 
that they "keep thoſe vaſt Flocks or Droves, as 
they phraſe it, of them, for the Sake of their Fea- 
thers. They pull theſe in ſome Places once, 'in 
others twice *:Year, and find a ready Market 
for their Produce. - They call this ſheering of 
__ Geeſe. - | 

Nothing agrees 00 well with the Nature of 
the Gooſe as Plenty of Room, or a damp Com- 
mon. They will always breed of themſelves 


once a Year, and in ſome Places twice, bring - 


ing up the Broods with leſs Trouble or Loſs 
es any other Fowl whatever. 

"The general and natural Time of the Goole g 
breeding is in Spring, and the earlier the better 
for the Owner. For this Reaſon the F: armer 
who keeps them about his Houſe, will'do well 
to beſtow ſome Care and Attention upon this 
Head, although they would raiſe their Broods if 
he did not. 

Some Geeſe will not lay above nine or ten 
Eggs, ſome will go as far as ſeventeen: they 
rarely exceed that Number; and if ever they 
do, the beſt Method is to take ſome away before 
they fit. A Gooſe will very yell cover fifteen, 
ſeventeen is the utmoſt ſhe can; and there com- 
monly is better Huſbandry i in ſetting her on fif⸗ 


teen; for when there are too many, they only 
| cool one another. 


There are two Reaſons why that Gooſe i is beſt 


which lays earlieſt ; the one is, that ſhe will fir 
earlieſt, and the green Geeſe will be ready in 
the deareſt Seaſon ; the other i is, chat ſhe has the 
beſt Chance for a ſecond Brood that Year. But 
there are Diſadvantages as well as Conveniencies 


thoſe ſomewhat later. 
There is an Opinion, chat if ys Dake 


treads the Gooſe on Land, the Eggs do not an- 


ſwer ſo well as when the Copulation is on the 


Water, and from this they attribute the fre- 


quent failing of very early Eggs, to the Waters 
being frozen over when the Gooſe was trod; 


| but this is idle: the Misfortune is owing only; to 
the Coldneſs of the Seaſon, 


HA. XXXV. 
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Wien che Goole is about 33 the is 


ſeen to be. carrying Straws abour conti · 
nually in her Mouth. This is for the m 


her Neſt; in which the Owner will do well to 
aſſiſt her, eſpecially in the early Broods. Let 
him find out for her à convenient Place 

and quiet, and let him there make her a Neſt 
of Straw and Nettle Roots, whoſe Smell be 


likes and it alſo does good to the young. 5 


Qqq 


of Geeſe, is a good Quantity of Common : | 


in a Manner, without the Regard or Trouble of 


in this, for the Eggs that are laid in a very cold 
Seaſon rarely turn out to ſo good Account aa 


* "2 


2 this ſhe will 266; * ak n he 3 * 
continues upon the Neſt ſome conſiderable Time 
after ſhe has laid, it will ſtand e ag 
the is about to fit. | 

The Gooſe ſhould be ſuffer'd to dt upon. 
own Eggs, for ſhe will not do it well if ſhe per: 
geives any Deceit in this, Haug) they be of the 
fame Dad. 

The Geeſe fogend wal a; that Jay! huts 

none knows of it, yet they will be greatly aſſiſt · 
eld, and the Brood from the ſame Number of 
Eggs, will always be larger, if the ſame Sort of 
Care be taken of them that is allowed to . 
Poultry at the Time of their ſetting. 
For this Reaſon: the careful Houſewife will fr 
when her Gooſe riſes from the Neſt, to ſet a 
Quantity of proper Food before. her, that ſhe 
may find it without Trouble; and ſome large 
Veſſel of Water that ſhe may waſh herſelf. The 
beſt Food is Bran ſcalded, or Oats; when ſhe 
ſets near a Pond or River, ſhe ſhould not be 
hinder'd from bathing herſelf, for ſhe will not 
fit kindly if the be nor allow'd to follow Na- 
ture; and this bathing of herſelf at large is 
much better for her than the waſhing in any 
veſſel that can be ſet; though that is a very 
needful Expedient where other Water is not 
near. 

While ſhe is off the Neſt, the Houſewife will 
As well to turn the Eggs, if ſhe have not done 
it of herſelf: and * ** hatch before the 
others any confiderahle Time, as they ſome- 
eimes will a Day or two, ſhe ſhould keep them 
in Wool, in a watm Place, till the others are 


if). 


hatch'd, and then give them to her with their 


Fellows. 

The Time of à Gooſe's fitting is from fix and 
twenty to thirty Days according to the Seaſon. 
They generally fit a Day or two longer in colder 
chan in warm Weather, and ſometimes the Dif- 
ference amounts to three or four. 

The beſt Way of breeding up the Goſlings 
from the Egg is this. Let them be kept within 
Doors ten Days; in which Time they are to be 
fed with Barley Meal in Milk, or with Ground 
Malt, or Curds, or Bran ſcalded with Milk. 
After this they ſhould be ſuffer d to go out in 
the middle of the Day, and at about a Fort- 
night old, the Gooſe ſhould be ſuffer'd to intice 
them to the Water. 

They are thus to be tended and fed occaſion- 
ally, till they have got Strength enough to de- 
ſend themſelves againſt Vermin, and are able to 
provide for themſelves after the Example of 
their Parents. For ſeveral Days after their firſt 
going out, they ſhould be brought into the 
| Houſe at Night, and ſhould have ſomebody to 
watch them, for they ate poor defenceleſs Cren- 
tures, and a Prey to every Thing; but when 
they are ſo far grown up as to feed well, and 
walk ſtoutly, they may be left without Danger 
to ſhift for themſelves. With lefs Care than this 
Broods of Geeſe will often ſucceed very tolera- 


3 bur this is no great Matter, and it in 


Manner enſures their Safety. 
ere are two. different Periods at which the 
is fatren'd for the Market: F irſt, when 


grown. eee 
e 


* 
14 


| kept during the greateſt Part of their Time, 


K 14 very young; and, ſecondly, when it is | | 


that Means recover its Appetite, 


two different Names, at & the one, it is + called the 
green Gooſe ; and at the other, a ſtubble Gooſe, 
For the preparing it in the moſt advantageous 
Manner for either af theſe, it is to be fatten'd 
1 a proper Manner of feeding. 
The right Age for taking up the Goſling 
in order to fatten it for a green Gooſe, is at five 
Weeks; ſome take it up at a Month, and others 
at ſix Weeks old for this Purpoſe, and either 
Way does very well; but, for a general Rule, 
the middle Time between thoſe two. is beſt. 
The proper Food for them is ground Malt; or 
Oats boil'd, given in good Plenty three Times 
a; Day with Milk, or Milk and Water for the 
Drink. If they. be ſhut up in a quiet dark Place 
they. thrive the . faſter and by this Means they 
may be brought into excellent Condition in a 
F ortnight or three Weeks. 
For the fattening of the ſtubble Gooſe, the 
ſame Method and the ſame Food are to be uſed, 
and in a Fortnight or three Weeks keeping, it 
will be ready for the Marker. The taking them 
up ſoon after the Harveſt Seaſon, is a very fa- 
vourable Time for this, becauſe in running in 
the ſtubble Fields, they will have got into tole- 
rable Fleſh of themſelves ; and then being kept 
quiet, and in the dark, and well fed with the 
nouriſhing Drink of Milk and Water, they ſoon 
fatten up to Perſection. It is a very good Cu- 
ſtom to put a little Barley Meal into their Milk 
and Water, and to let this ſtand conſtantly be- 
fore them, which will increaſe the Power of the 
Food in getting them into the due Fleſh. 
The natural Food of the Gooſe. is principally 
Graſs. They will live very well upon this in 
Commons and waſte Places, where there grows 
little or nothing elſe ; and thus they are to be 


The ſtubble Fields are a great Advantage to 
fuch as are to be fattened : for that Food which 
they pick up there from the Scatterings of the 
Harveſt is richer and more nouriſhing, and tends 
more to the Nature of that with which they are 
to be fed when put up for that Purpoſe. The 
proper Gooſe for feeding up in this Manner, is 
one hatch'd the foregoing Spring, that has run 
among the Stubble for abour three Weeks : this 
never fails of taking to feed ran, and grows 
fat ſoon, 

The Proportion of the Sexes in this Kind is 
properly one Male to five Females. To a Flock 
of forty Geeſe, which is a very good Number for 
that Purpoſe, there are to be eight Ganders : 
more will be ſuperfluous, and with a ſmaller 
Number they will not breed to their full Advan - 


Tf while a Gooſe: is in fattening it nayſeatts 
its Food, and does not thrive as it ſhould, let 
there be ſet before it a Diſh of ſmall and clean 
Gravel. It will peck up. this at Times, and by 
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nk Duck is another of thoſe Fowls which 
Nature has defign'd partly for the Land, 
and partly fer de Wat, but it is more of the 
| . e a 
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Water Kind than, dhe Gooſe. K nor-only' has 


Feet form'd for Swimming, but the Legs are ſo 
placed that it walks very indifferentiy. wadling 
as it goes, and is nee more in op Water 
than on Land. 
The Huſbandman who is ſenkible that the 
more he obſerves the Courſe and Deſign of Na- 
ture, the better he will ſucceed in all Things; 
will perceive from this that whether he ſhall keep 
Ducks, or in what Number he ſhall keep them, 
are Queſtions in which he muſt be determin'd al- 
together from the Circumſtances of his Farm. 

As the Duck will be content with Puddles, 
he will find that he may keep ſome of them 
© wherever there is the leaſt Water; that is to ſay, 
he. may keep ſome Ducks every where, for he 
can keep no Creature without it: but where 
there is Plenty of Water, and roving Room 
upon it, *tis there the Ducks thrive, and eſpe- 
cially where it is a running Water. 

The Farmer therefore who is ſituated near a 
River, is beſt qualified to breed Ducks to Ad- 
vantage; and although they do not come up to 
the Hen, Turkey, or Gooſe in Value, they have 
yet enough to make it very well worth his while 
to breed them. He is not to count the abſolute 
Price of any Thing alone, in order to under- 
ſtand his Profits upon it; but its Price compared 
with the Expence and Trouble attending itz and 
thus he will find the Duck of a very fair Value: 
for as much as its Price is leſs than that of the 
others, ſo much leſs is the Care or Expence 
needful about it: the Duck is indeed ſo hardy 
a Bird, that it may be left in a Manner to it- 
{elf ; and its, young ſo early take to the Water, 
that they are out of the Way of Enemies. 

The only Time in which the Duck requires 
any Care, is while ſhe is ſetting, becauſe then 
being kept from going in Search of her Food, 
ſhe will need to have ſome ſet before her : but 
at this Time the coarſeſt and moſt ordinary 
Kinds will do; at other Seaſons ſhe will live very 


well upon the ſcatter d Corn about the Yard, the 


Offal of the Houſe and Kitchen, and what the 
Current of a running Water is continually bring- 
ing down to her. The Duck is a very general 
and coarſe Feeder, ſcarce any Thing comes a- 
miſs to her; yet her Fleſh is delicate: among 
her good Qualities may be reckon'd this, that 
ſhe is leſs miſchievous than any other Fowl 
and ſhe Jays Abundance of Eggs which are as 
good as thoſe of the Hen, and hatches very 
numerous Broods, which are fit for the Market 
in the ſame Manner as the Gooſe at two Apes, | 
when young, and when grown up: and in VERT 
Caſe they are very eaſily fatten'd. 

There are ſeveral Kinds of Ducks kept in 
Exc Axp, but the greater Part of them for 
Curioſity, ſo that the induſtrious Huſbandman 
needs not give himſelf any Trouble about them: 
the two Kinds he is to regard are the common 
tame Duck, and the wild Duck kept- tame, for | 
this Breed will become ſo familiar from Cuſtom of 
ſeeing People, and being among others, that 
they are as manageable as the other. ' 

- Of the tame Ducks there are feveral Breeds, | 
which, though they differ but in ſlight Particu | 
lars, are yet worth the Farmer's Notice as di- 
ſtin& from one ne. . of their different 


* 


Qualicies: or- Ways w n In general the 
wild Breed require more Water, and the tame 
will. do much better than they to be kept in the 
Yard almoſt entirely, as muſt be the Caſe at 
many Farmers: - Among the tame there are theſe 
Differences; there is a narrow beak'd Breed, 


which is hardier than the common Kind, and 


will do with yet leſs Water; and there is a Breed 
that have the Beak more turning up at the 
End: theſe are found upon Experience to be 
the better Layers. They do not bring up 


their numerous Broods ſo well as ſome of the 


others, but when Eggs are the nen _— 
deration, they are to be prefer d. 

The common tame Duck does the ben in 
Gardens and Orchards; for there is none of 
them that is ſo cunning in picking up the 
Worms, Snails, or other Inſects, or that de- 


vours them in ſuch Quantity. 


It is a very great Quantity of Egg chat 
may be had in the Seaſon from the Kind juſt 


mention'd; and ſhe will in the End ſit very 
well, tho' the others better. In general it is 


found more profitable to ſet a Hen upon the 
Duck Eggs, than any Kind of Duck whatever, 
becauſe the old one leads them when hatch'd, 
too ſoon to the Water; where, if the Weather 
be chill, ſome will be loſt. They follow the 
Hen a good while upon the Land, N on get 
manly before they venture. | 

About thirteen Eggs is the proper Number to 
let a Duck ſit upon. The Hen will cover as 
many of theſe as of her own, and will bring 


them up as well, ſo that IN EARS 


3 for that Purpoſe. 

When the Ducklings are hatch'd, they re 
quire no Care if the Weather be tolerably good; 
but if they happen to be produced in a very 
rainy Seaſon, it is right to take them under 
Cover a little, eſpecially in the Nights; for, 


though the Duck naturally loves Water, it re- 


quires the Aſſiſtance of its Feathers, and till 
they are grown, is eaſily hurt by the Wet. 


The fattening of Ducks at any Age is very 


eaſy, and whether it be the Duckling, or the 
grown Duck, the Method to be uſed is exactly 
the ſame. They are to be put into a quiet dark 
Place, and kept in a Pen where they are to 
have Plenty of Corn and Water; any Kind of 
Corn will do, and with this ſingle Direction, 
they will fatten of themſelves extreamly well in 


fifteen or twenty Days; and will bring a Price 


that very well —_ _ feeding. 
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o the keeping of wild Water Bu, aud | 


Deren. 
HERE ate ſeveral Water Fowl ugh 


bling the Duck, Kind, which People of | 


Curio keep in ſome Places; and for which 
there is ſo good a Price paid in the Market 
| when they are by any Chance brought thither, 


chat it mey be warth the Huſbandman's while, 
where Nature has afliſted'in ſuiting bis Situation 


to ſuch an Intent, to follow the, Method chat 
has been taken by thoſe who had no farther 
TY View 
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W than to o fury der Fancy or tel © own oh 
Palates in the keeping of them. | 
As theſe are naturally wild Fowls, they are ex- 
| pected to be kept wild, in a Manner, though 
under the Care of the Farmer; and they muſt 
be humour'd in this Way; they muſt have a 
Place of Security; and Opportunities of hiding; 
they muſt not be diſturbed by Peoples often go- 
ing near them; ene ee fed as it were 
b een de 1001 1 & 4 
Tb great Intent in all this hed anchovies; | | 
Fon fancy they are wild, though in Confine- 
ment. In this Manner Teal, Widgeons, and 
many other of. thoſe Water Fowl which bear a 
Price in the Markets, and which few think could 
be bred to the Service of the Farmer, may, where 
he has the proper and needful Conveniences, be 
x4is'd in a Kind of wild e rd in conſider- 
able Plenty. i 
The firſt Requiſite 1 to this is, tae nee bo 
abode the Farm a Spring of Water, upon ſome 
level Ground, that wets a moderate Extent, and 
lies to ſeme Depth in different Places: this an- 


br 


ers excellently; and there muſt be either this, | 


or a Part of the Arm of ſome River, or Rivulet, 
that the Farmer has wholly at his Diſpoſal, other- 
wile it is in vain to attempt any thing in the 
. Having one or other of theſe Places, let him 
fence it well round; plant Oziers in different | 
Parts, and encourage the Growth of Sedge and 
all Sorts of Weeds in others. The great Ad- 
vantage will be, to give the Fowl that are to be 


put into it, as many hiding Places as poſſible: 


The Top is to be cover'd with a Net. And when 
all is thus prepar d the wild Fowl are to be put 
in; and being kept very quiet, they will breed 
and live comfortably. 'The Hens of the ſeveral 
Kinds will hide: their Neſts from the Males, 
for they never fail to ſuck the Eggs when they 
can get at them: and thus conſiderable Broods 
will be rais d. 

Theſe will provide for chenifabves in a great 
Meaſure: and the Food that is to be given them 
may be Corn of the leaſt valuable Kind: this 
ſhould be thrown down in two or three different 
Places at Night, when they are at rooſt, that they 
may find it in the Morning. This will accuſtom 
them to come to certain Places, and will give 
the Owner better Opportunities of knowing what 
is his Stock, eee OR . geg he finds 
it convenient. | 

ar the Times when there are young there 
ſhould be ſcalded Corn thrown in, which the 
old ones will lead the Brood to eat: there is 
no kind of Creature more careful of the young, 
than theſe Water Fowl, nor are any Birds what- 
EL ſo well or ſo ſoon able to luft for them: 


Thi is the Contrivance for the breeding theſe 


Water Fowl, in ſmall, Numbers, and; ſomewhat | they 


of kin to this is that Method practiſed in che 
Fen Countries, of taking them in Decoys; wr 
Yields the Owner a prodigious Advantage. . 

The Decoy is no other than. ſuch a Wee 
Place as we have deſcribed ; well planted;, 
of large Extent, and properly-managed-for. the 
Frog nll he met eat Nas. 


{ 


the Owner nas fo ds) is to ide every thing quiet 
about it. This has no Covering at Top, nor Fenc- 
ing at the Sides; its Extent is ſufficient to keep 
its thickeſt Parts free from Annoyance, and all is 
to be open for the Fowls coming in. There are 
Nets planted in proper Parts of 'the Decoy, and 
a Number of Decoy-Ducks, as they are called; 
continually well fed in it. Theſe, though of the 
wild Breed, are in, a Manner tame; they know 
the People and are not afraid of them; for they 
find 1 are _— fed by _ and ſuffer no 
Hurt. 3 

Theſe ee go out at Times, and er. 
kling among whole Flocks of wild Ducks, they, 
after a little while, lead them to the Decoy, and 
ſwim before them into the Nets: they know 
they ſhall not be hurt. The People take the 
wild Ducks they have brought, for Market; 19 0 


turn them v0. for farther Service: 202.0 


CHAP, XXXVIIL 
of the Swan. | 


H E Swan is a leſs vrofitable F Fowl du 
the meaneſt of thoſe before mentioned: 
and therefore, notwithſtanding the Majeſty of 
is Figure, and Beauty of its Appearance, is leſs 
worth the ' Farmer's Regard than any. It is 
kept indeed rather for Oſtentation than Uſe, 
and more properly belongs to the Owners of 
Waters than the Renters of Land, However, as 
it is a common Bird kept tame, and approaches 


to the Nature of the others, it might appear an 


Omiſſion not to have given ſome ſhort Accounc 
of ir among the reſt of its Kin: the more, as 
we propoſe to inſtruct the Gentleman with the 
Farmer; and though our Purpoſe be to his Ad- 
vantage, yet we need not deny a few Words on 
ſuch Things as are kept, in a Manner, ſolely for 
Delight. This, notwithſtanding thoſe ſevera} 
Diſhes that we hear of, as made from the Swan, 
is the principal VE for which that ſtately Bird 
is kept. 

The Swan * been deſign'd by Nature, in a 
Manner, altogether for the Water, for it walks 


has great Strength, inſomuch that at Times 
when the Hen ſits, the Male who guards the 
Neſt with great Diligence, is often very furious; 
and at any time will defend himſelf againſt a 
middling Dog; and will often drown him. 
Swans require a large Compaſs of Water, and 
do beſt upon Rivers: where there is this Oppor- 
tunity the Owner will be in the right to breed 
them, for they are kept without Charge, and are 
a great Ornament to the Rivers. Neither are they 
ſo hurtful as thoſe imagine who have been told 
deſtroy the Fiſh, for their natural Food is 
' Graſs, and the freſh Water Weeds, that run at 
| ſome little Depth under the Stream. 

They require no more Attendance than chey 
do feeding, but being once put on the Wa- 
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Ir v, in all Reſpedts, taks Care of den- 
ſelves. f 
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very awkwardly on Land: but on the Water it 
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they will do the better for it, though this is not 


ether neceſſary. | | 
"They muſt chuſe the Place for their Neſt them- 
ſelves, which is fo large that it is very eaſily ſeen; 
and if the Owner would aſſiſt them, he is firſt 
to do it by planting Boughs about the Place, if 
not naturally "ſhaded, in order to keep off the 
Heat of the Sun; and after this, when the ſhe ſets, 
he is to ſet ſome Oats in a Trough near the Neſt, | 
that ſhe may not be induced to leave the Eggs 
too long in ſearch of Food. ; 
The Swan lays from fix or ſeven to twelve 
Eggs, rarely more ; and her common Brood is 
four or five, though ſometimes more. If the 
Eggs hatch nearly together the Brood is the 
larger, if not, when there are four or five young 


—_ 


ones hatch'd, ſhe ſets off with them ; and takes | 


no farther Notice of the Remainder. To prevent 
this Accident the young ones may be taken from 
her as they are hatch'd ; and then ſhe will con- 
tinue ſitting to the laſt, Theſe firſt hatch'd 
young may be preſerved in Wool, and all com- 
mitted to her Care at laſt. . 7 | 
The Time of the Swan's ſetting is from fix 
to ſeven Weeks, and often there will be ſome of 
the young hatch'd three Days before the others. 
Theſe, if taken from the Parent, may have ſome 
ſcalded Oats and Milk ſet before them the ſe- 
cond Day, and they will feed readily. 7, 
When the Brood are hatch'd they follow the 
Dam in the Water, and ſometimes get upon 
her Back; and ſhe is ſo excellent a Guardian 
and Provider for them, that ſhe very rarely loſes 
any of the Number, 5 : 
Thoſe who are fond of uncommon Sorts of . 
Food will fatten Cygnets, or young Swans, for 
the Table. When this is intended, the Cautions ; 
already laid down, for keeping the Swan upon 
her Eggs till they are all hatch'd, ſhould be 
carefully obſerved, that there may be a Supply, 
and at the ſame time a ſufficient Brood of young 
to grow up. | 
If the young Cygnet be taken out of the Wa- 
ter and dreſs'd, there is not fo ill-taſted a Fowl 
in the World, for its Food being River Weeds, 


gives the Fleſh a very rank and diſagreeable | 
Taſte; but when they are fatted for eating, they 


not only get a great deal more and tenderer 
Fleſh, but it is of a better Flavour, They are, 
in this Caſe, much like the fed green Gooſe, only 
much larger in Bulk, and coarſer in Appearance; 
and their Taſte a great deal ſtronger. HS 
The Method of fattening them is this. They 
are to be taken from the Parent at five Weeks 
old, and put in Pens in a quiet darkened Place: 
they are here to be fed to their full Appetite with 
Oats, and to have-Milk and Water for drink: 
They will fatten up in a Month, and be fit for 
the alle (25k 4H. 03. SOFT: 
This is the Method 'of managing them for 
ſuch as think it worth their while to be at that 
Trouble, but they are not worth it for any and 
as they do not bring a Price at Market, the Huſ- 
bandman has nothing to do with the Thoughts 


CHAP. XXXIX. 

„ 4... + Of the Pant 

f wag. Peacock is a Bird kept like the Swan, 
1 more for its Beauty than any Uſe; and 
conſequently it falls rather under the Conſidera- 


ment, than ſuch as are induſtrious on theſe 


make this Fowl turn to ſome Account for the 


Table, but 'tis a Dainty, not a common market- 


able Proviſion; and nothing is, on this Occaſion, 
worth the Farmer's Regard, that he cannot re- 
gularly take to Sale. 

The Peacock is therefore to be looked upon 
as a Bird of Fancy, not of Uſe, by the Far- 
mer, and *tis hardly worth his while to give it 
Leave to take up the Room of ſome Fowl that 
might anſwer his Purpoſe : for the Sake however 
of thoſe who ſhall chuſe to raiſe them for their 
Beauty, we ſhall lay down a few ſhort Obſer- 
vations on their Nature and Qualities. | 
The Peacock is at Land what the Swan is 
upon the Water, the ſtatelieſt and moſt beautiful 
of the feather'd Kind. It is very tender while 
young, but afterwards hardy enough; and as it 
requires little Care, and finds itſelf in Food, it 
may ſometimes be worth the Farmer's while who 
lives near a large Town, or where there may be 
a Demand for the Chick, by thoſe who keep 
them for their Beauty, to allow one Peacock and 
| Peahen to run among his Poultry. 


pence, bur he is uſeful to the Owner in his feed- 
ing. He not only provides for himſelf, but rids 
the: Ground of Vermine, in that Article, for his 
Food is Efts, Toads, and Snakes. He will eat 
Corn when he can get it, but this is his common 
Diet. OE. 

The Peahen will make her Neſt in Thickets 
and Buſhes; and ſhe takes all poſſible Care to 
hide it from the Cock, for he in this, as in many 


other Kinds, will deſtroy the Eggs if he can : 


find them. 


proper to put ſome Corn and ſome Water near 
her, that ſhe may not be under a Neceſſity of 
leaving her Eggs to chill, while ſhe is ſeeking at 
a Diſtance for Food. wen | 


. 


they muſt be houſed for ſome Days, the Cold 
ſoon killing them. During this Time they are 
to be fed with freſh Cheeſe, or with Barley Meal 
and Water. They muſt be let out in the Middle 


of the Day, and taken in again at Night, for 
ſeveral Days, and when they have, by this feed- - 


ing and Management, got ſome Strength and 
| Bigneſs, they are to be truſted out with the 
Dam, and then no farther Care need be taken 
of them. The Cock ſeems not to own them till 


the Feathers that form the Coroner upon their 


| Heads begin to riſe; but after this he is as fond 
; of them as the Hen, and will call them about 
him to feed, providing for and defending them 
enn ᷑ , iy TGT 
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tion of thoſe who raiſe Fowls for their Amuſe- 


Heads for their Advantage: there are thoſe who | 


The Peacock is not only kept without Ex- 


When the Peahen has ſet herſelf, it will be 


Ihe Time of her ſitting is thirty Days, and | 
| as the Chicks are very tender when fitſt hatch'd- 


- | - From: the Time of their going at large witz 
f the Hen, they need no more Care of feeding or 
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Attendants, SR * one ie has. a Mind t to oat 1 


ten them for the Table. If this be done, che 
uſual Time is hen. they bave arrived at about | 
half their Growth, and they are then put in a 
Pen, in a dark+quiet Place, and fed with any | 
Kind of Corn as much as they will eat, and have 
Plenty of freſh Water. Quiet, and Plenty of 
Food will thus make them fat in about a Month's 
Time, and their Fleſh will be better taſted than 


when they run at large, and take their natural 


and coarſe Meat but at beſt they are inferior 
to almoſt any Kind of Fowl, and have a very 
ſtrange, raw, and bloody Appearance, when they 
* been ſet . * e after Dreſſing. 


47 eee 
R $ CHAP. . 

ARE Pheaſant, though, ally a . wild 

Bird of the Woods, i is much. of the com- 
mon Poultry Kind. and may be bred in the 
ſame Manner in proper Places erected and con- 
trived for that Purpoſe : but as this is an Ar- 
ticle in the Way of the Gentleman rather than 


che Farmer, we ſhall not detain our induſtrious 
Reader with any long Diſcourſe on the Sub- 


: There are Pheaſantries i in many Parts of ng 
LAKD, "where Numbers are annually: bred, and 
grow up; but chere requires a great deal of 
Care about them when young; and a Regard to 
their Danger from Kites, Hawks, and other 
Birds of Prey at all Times; for the Pheaſant i is 
of all Fowls the delicate and, favourite Bit Wich 
theſe Devourers. 

The rooſting Places are to be well defended 
for this Reaſon, and the Fence is to be high to 
prevent their Eſcape. They lay freely, and bring 
out large Broods, bur ſeveral dic in ſpite of all 


poſſible Care in the raiſing; however, with good | 


Diligence, a Number of them may be rear'd. 
The natural Food of the young Pheaſant is 


that white Subſtance called the Ants Egg. The 


old ones in their wild State lead them to the 
Ant Hills in the Woods for this, .and they | 
muſt be ſupply'd with it in Abundance by the | 
Induſtry of the Keeper, when bred tame, other- 
wiſe they droop and come to nothing; this oc- | 
caſions a great deal of Trouble at - firſt with 
them, but after that they will be train'd up with | 
great Eaſe, for they will eat any Kind of Corn, 
and they are not tender or difficult to raiſe. 


e * e 
N F.... 

come now to treat of a Fowl ſmaller in 

its Size than any of the before mention'd 

Kinds, but ſuperior to many of them in Valus; 


the Pigeon, The Management of this Bird is || | 
_ alſo different in a great Meaſure from that of | 


the others, ſo that it naturally falls under Con- 
Gderation fingly, Bur there is no one gf all thols | 


Kinds about which ſo much Care is generally | 
mote worthy, of the Notice and | 


taken, that is 
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p ture to the Farmer, tha; i qll be hops or dn 
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Expence, and, this is/ the Caſe with che Pigeon, 

. which, he ſhould keep; for there are. ſome Kinds 
that require a great deal of Food and Charge: 
the;, proper Pigeon for the Doyecoat, which 
| is the only Kind he is to regard, is able the 
greateſt Part of the Year to provide for itſelf; 
and when it requires his Aſſiſtance, the Food is 
not of any dear Kind. Beſide the common 
Advantages of the Breed, there is that great 
Article their Dung, which we have treated of in 
its Place; and which we have ſhewn to be of 
ſuch great Service as Manure, that it muſt be 
the Intereſt of every Farmer to provide it for his 
own Uſe, eſpecially as that is to be done with 
great Eaſe, and the ſame Method that affords 
it will yield him alſo a great many other Advan- 
tages. 
There are at this Time many kinds of 
Pigeons kept in EncLand, by People fond of 
Curioſity, | and it has become a Study to. pro- 
cure and raiſe new Kinds among thoſe who are 
called Pigeon-fanciers, as much as to get from 
Abroad, or raiſe from Seed, new Kinds of Car- 
nations or Auricula's. among the F loriſts, . But 
with this the induſtrious Huſbandman has no- 
thing to do. He is to keep Pigeons for their 
Valye, not their Beauty ; ; and he is to conſider 
which may be kept with moſt Eaſe, which i is in 
his Way one of the greateſt of Recommenda- 
tions to, any Thing. 
Not to enter into the nice Diſtinctions of the 
Kinds which are of late Years become endleſs 
| and. innumerable, we may ſay in general that 

there are two Sorts; the tame, and dovecoat 
Pigeon. The tame Pigeon is valued not only 
| for his Beauty, but for the Largeneſs of its 
Body; the common Pigeon, which is the Kind 
uſually kept in Dovecoats, and thence called the 
dovecoat Pigeon, is ſmaller, and leſs beautiful. 
The tame Kind generally have but two young 
ones at a Brood; but they make ſome Amends 
for the Smallneſs of the Number by the fre- 
| quency. of their hatching; for, if well fed and 
tended, they will have young ones every Month.” 
| For the Choice of theſe the Beauty is gene- 
rally moſt regarded; but there ſhould be Care 
taken to pair them well, and this is the more 
| worth while becauſe are not apt to e 
afterwards. 7 8 55 BY 2 
They muſt be kept clean, for they hate Din, 
though they make a great deal of it. But their 
Food is fo dear, that few but thoſe who know 
very well how to them care to meddle 
with them. Their beſt Food is Tares or white 
Peaſe, and they ſhould have beſide this ſome 
Gravel ſcatter d about, and clean Water at all 
Times: and a great deal of Care muſt be taken 
| to. preſerve] them from Vermin, and their Eggs 
from the Starlings and other Birds, which al- 
| ways, haynt ae Mlaces where 5 are kept, it 
order to ſuck them. | 
In order to the ed, Thriving of theſe 
Pigeons, it will be proper, beſide their Food, 
| Gravel, and Water, always to let there be ſome 
| Salt, Clay, or ſome other Thing with Sea Sale 
in it, for them to peck at their Pleaſure. 
| We have ſaid thus much with reſpect to the 
Management of the tame Pigeon, for the Informa- 
| tion of ſych as may chuſe to breed them, and have 


not had Opportunities of 18 it done; and - | 
will- 
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x has been ex lain'd at 50 in its 
* Food, a | o TE | Doveroat' of this Kind of four Yards ſquare in 


| the Clear; may be built for about Five Pounds. 


-bandman's utmoſt Regard. 


will de oper a heres that although the 

prop Trouble they occaſion, be more 
than is worth the Huſbandman's while in gene- 
tal to give himſelf; yet there is this Advan- 


tage; that their Dung is richer than that of the |, 


common Pigeon as a Manure: this is owing o 


per Place. | 
After this ſhort Aden of the tame, we. 


l to the Conſideration and M ment of | 
en ws. | Inches deep, and a little dipping backward: 


the common or dovecoat Pigeon, which is a 
Subject that demands, and deſerves the Huſ- 


The keeping of Pigeons is a great Advantage 
ko every Farmer that may do it; and they bring 
in à great Profit for a very ſmall Expence in 
all Places; but they thrive beſt in open Coun- 
tries, becauſe there is uſually moſt Corn there, | 
and they feed with Teſs Danger, the Hedges in 
encloſed Places ſheltering People while they ſhoot 
There are ſome Counties where the Huſband- | 
men ſow great Quantities of Horſe Beans and 
grey Peaſe, and in theſe particularly the Pigeons 


feed to a great Advantage. Theſe Sorts of 


Pulſe are ſow'd earlier than other Kinds of 


Grain; and their early feeding upon them 


makes them healthful and ſtout at thoſe Times, 
and is an Occaſion of their breeding earlier than 
they do elſewhere, which is a Conlideration of 
great Importance. | 

The common blue Pigeon is properly che 


with Straw, they may be made four Foot or 
more in Thickneſs, and while they are wet it is 


| eaſy to cut Holes in them with a | CHifſel or o- 


ther Inſtrument.” 

This Kind of Dovecoat, beſide its Cheignchy 
has the Advantage of great Warmth, and nc 
Building agrees better with the Pigeons. A 


The Holes ſhould be made about fourteerl 


The Reverend Mr. Lawrznce who uſed this 
| -Method of building his Dovecoar, ſays, That the 


Pigeons proſper'd in it better than in ny Brick 
br Stone Building he had ſeen; 

Of whatever Materials the Coat be etled, 
it ſhould be white-waſh'd frequently on the 
Outſide. The Pigeon; as has been ſaid already; 

is a cleanly Bird: it. loves the Appearance of 
Neatneſs; and beſide the whits Colotir renders 
the Building more conſpicuous. 

As to the Food of Pigeons, beſide the Peaſe 


| and Tares already mention'd; Barley Is very 


proper, heartening them very much; and make- 
ing them lay; and for the ſame Purpoſe Buck- 
wheat alſo is an excellent as well as cheap F ood. 
For the greateſt Part of the Veär however; 
the common Pigeons in a Dovecdat take Care 
of themſelves, and need ho Fobd from their 
Keeper. There are only tw Seaſons at which 
it is neceſſary or proper to feed them: One of 
theſe” Times is the Depth of Winter, when the 


Jovecaar Breed; and it has the Advantage of | Ground is cover'd with Snow, or harden'd ſo 


many other Kinds in that it is hardier, and doen 
live in the worſt Winters. 

If it be too ſmall for the Farmer's Purpoſe, 4 
may mend the Breed by putting in a few tame 
Pigeons of the moſt common Kind, and the leak | 
conſpicuous in their Colours, that the reſt may 
the better take to them by finding them more 
like themſelves z this, however, is to be done 
with Caution, and never without a due Conſide- 
ration; for though the Bigneſs of a Pigeon's | 
Body is a plain Advantage, yet it is very well 
known in the Kinds in general,- that the ſmalleſt 
body'd are the beſt Breeders. 

The Ringdove has been by ſome W 
into the Dovecoat, by ſetting the Eggs under a 
common Pigeon; they will in this Caſe live, and | 
take their Chance among the Pigeons and they 
have two Advantages over them, the one in 
their Largeneſs, and the other in their Hardy- 
neſs; for they will endure any Weather, and 
live upon any Food. | 

The Huſbandman ſhould have a very careful 
Eye upon the Proportion of the Sexes among 
his Pigeons; for there is nothing ſo hurtful as-- 
the having too many Cocks, eſpecially if they 
keep the larger or tame Kind. It is his Buſineſs 


to keep his Dovecoat well.ſtock'd 4 and moſt | 


People who keep them make their Conſciences 


caſ/ about deluding away. thoſe belonging to 


their Neighbours z but this Abundance of Cocks 
thins the Dovecoat, for they grow quarrelſome, 
and will beat others away; till by Degrees a very | 
thriving Dovecoat hall be: dee e, 
take reduced to a poor Condition. 

A very cheap and eaſy Wey of making 4 
Dovecoat is to 1 the Walls with Clay mix'd 
{1% | 'S 


by Froſt, that nothing is to be got; and the 
| other is, the middle or latter End of Junk. 

The Reaſon of feeding them in the fitſt of 
theſe Seaſons is obvious; the latter, the Far 
mers when they ſpeak of this Fowl call benting 
Time. There is a Graſs called bent Graſs, the 
Seed of which is ripe about this Seaſon, and is 
the only Food of that Kind the Pigeons can 
eaſily get, the Peaſe being not yet ripe. This is 
a very poor Food, and the Pigeons at this Sea- 
fon uſually have many young Broods ; ſo that 
they will be ſtarv'd if they are left to this poor 
Diet; and the Farmer will always find his Ac- 
count in giving them Food at this Seaſon, as 


ſmall Time; and the other is only neceſfary at 
the ſevereſt Days of Winter; fo that the Pigeon 
is at the utmoſt but a mall Expence; and that 
for a very ſhort Time: 

| Beſide the Food, the Breeder of tame Pigeons 
has been adviſed to give them a Lump of falr- 


ſhewn to theſe. But as they are more nume- 
rous, there is to be a larger Allowance; A latge 
Heap of Clay ſhould be laid near the Dovecoarg 
and the Brine of the Family continually beaten 
in among it. Another Way is to make 2 Kind 


which they will peck with great Satisfaction. 


Method, for the are continually pecking at the 
Joitits of Waits * get out the Mortar. 
it is thus made on Purpoſe for Mm, it is beth 


to malte it chin, e it * N 
5 2 


well as at the other. This laſts however but 3 


ed Clay, and the ſame Indulgence muſt be 


of Mortar with Lime, Sand, Clay and Salt, 


The Pigeons. themſelves have pointed out this 
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beſt of all is this. A 
laid near the Dovecoat, and beat up to a Kind 


_— 4 H A * . XIII. Sper 
Fiche Of the due it bd. 


Car, near he Dovecoat., [This is a large Lump 
of Salt made for the Purpoſe at the Salt Pans; 
and is the Method commonly taken where 
there are Works in the Neighbourhood, but the 


Way of uſing Salt in aan n . 1 
is a conſtant Demand for them. Near great 


better. 
What I 1 folnkd by 8 to ander 
A Heap of Loam is to be 


of Pap with Brine or Water; into this is to be 


thrown a large Quantity of Bay Salt, and a little 
Saltpetre, and with it a Shovel full or two of large 


coarſe Sand. When Brine is uſed to beat up the 
Loam, leſs Salt is to be uſed; and when Water, 


there muſt be the more of it in Proportion. 
And in the ſame Manner if the Loam contain a 
great deal of Sand, the leſs is to be added to it; 


and if it contain leſs, the more is to be given. 


Where Loam is not to be had Clay will do, but 


then a much larger Quantity of Sand muſt be 
put in; and the beſt Sand for this Purpoſe is 


large cngrls Sea Sand, which is already impreg- 


nated with Salt Water; or that winch: is got in 
ſcreening of Gravel. 

It is a very ſingular Thing that the Pigotn 
loves Salt. in, this Manner; and its Fondneſs for 
Saltpetre, which is very great, is not ſo well 
known; though this might have been diſcover- 
ed by obſerving the liking this Bird has to the 
Mortar in old Walls, which contains a Salt very 
nearly ally'd 1 to the common Saltpetre. 

Salt is not only uſeful in this Manner to 
pleaſe the Pigeons, when they are in Health, 
but nothing recovers them ſo readily from Sick- | 
neſs. A Mixture of Bay Salt and Cummin Seed | 
being with them an univerſal Remedy. 

A great many Contrivances have been pub- 
liſh'd ; and many more are handed about among 
the Country People as great Secrets, for the 
making the Pigeons love their Habitation, and 
tempting ſuch Stragglers from their Neighbours 
as chance to come to the Coat to ſettle in it. 
Sause have adviſed the Uſe of Aſſafœtida, and 
others of Cummin Seed before mention'd for 
this Purpoſe; but the beſt Method of all others 


is to keep up conſtantly ſuch a Heap of ſalted 


Loam as I have before deſcrib'd; this is what 
they love, and they will therefore ſtay where 
they can have it in Plenty. This Contrivance, | 
with the Addition of keeping the Dovecoat neat 
and clean, and not . to be diſturb- 
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7 Sught, either by the Huſbandman, himſelf, 
NL, or. by others,..as 2 Part of, his Stock ; but we | 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew from Experience, that it 


Nenn han manage theſe as any other — 
I * | un 


75 3 
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4 ed in ir, will be me to keep the Stock in good 
Number, and too likely to increaſe it at che 
-Expence of the Neighbours. 

The Profit of Pigeons is very conſiderable, 
and very certain; for they breed fait, and there 


Towns it may be worth while to keep ſome of 
the large rame Kind; becaufe, although they 
cannot be fed but at a large Expence, yet their 
young come ſo early, and are fo fat and fine, 
that they command a Price, which very well re- 
turns it: but in the Country the common Pigeon 
is the proper Kind ;. for though the Price thar 
the Birds fetch is not nearly ſo great, their Num- 
ber, and ſmall Expence of keeping, very well 
make Amends. 

Among the Methods which are cb ne 
for the drawing Pigeons to a deſerted Dovecoat, 
one of the moſt ridiculous is that of a baked 
Bitch. This is perform'd with great Ceremony: 
the Creature is to be killed at the Time ſhe is 
proud, or ſalt, and then flead, baked, and laid 
in the Dovecoat. Some improve upon the Prac- 
tice by putting Cummin Seed in the Belly: for 
the Pigeon is really fond of the odd Smell of 
this Seed, which is the moſt diſagreeable of all 
| thoſe called Aromatick. This may therefore 
have ſome Effect; the other can have none; 
and yet the wonderful Powers of it have been 
recorded by many Authors. The plain Account 
of this is, that a Dovecoat has been deſerted 
becauſe of its Dirt and Naſtyneſs; and they have 
| Cleaned it out, and laid the baked Bitch in it: 
The Effect of the Cleaning they have laid to 
the Carcaſs of the Animal: for it is not the 


| Countryman alone who miſtakes Cauſes. 


I have ſpoke often to the Farmers to recom- 
mend their ſetting up of Dovecoats, but have 
found it in nothing ſo difficult to make them 
liſten to me. While they have bought Pigeons 
Dung at a great Price, and fetch'd it from 2 
great Diſtance, they have ſtill been backward to 
think of keeping Pigeons themſelves for their 
own Supply. There is a Superſtition among 
them, that it is unlucky to ſet up a new Dove- 


and they perſuade themſelves it would certainly 
be follow'd by Death in the Family. Nothing 
can be ſo ridiculous, or ſo weak, as ſuch a Sup- 
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Profits ariſing from chem are very well worth ws | 


Attention. 


We are here 4 Fon of thoſe Amel! which | 


he may keep upon his Farm, or in his Grounds, 
and Fiſh are very plainly of that Number. He 
muſt have ſome Water, and he may, according 
to the Situation of his Foe W 
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coat; this has come down from Father to Son, 


poſition; but there never was an wy Woman' s 
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propoſed in the Plan of it to conſider in what 


neſit. In this Caſe I ſhall adviſe him to put 


the Bottoms between riſing Grounds. Theſe are 
to be ſelected for two different Reaſons; thoſe 


as great Convenience. 


write to the Gentleman as well as to the F ar- 


the Table from theſe Ponds as a very great Ar- 


Conſideration of great Value to the Table of a 
Perſon of Fortune. The Farmer is only to con- 
ſider the Demand at Market; but this is abun- 
dantly enough to anſwer his Purpoſe. He will 
hardly deny himſelf the Produce of his Waters 
at his own Table; but 'tis not in that Caſe to be 


the Food for a Family. 


”— 


Fiſh will live in — 51 and _ may U a low 
able Profit in er Caſes, and in . a uy 


large one. 
Ni Kind Fiſh will Rev in one Sort of 


Water, and another Kind in another. There is 
ſome Species that will live in all; and he who 
has Water, and leaves it unoccupied by them, 
defrauds himſelf of a Part of his natural Advan- | 
tages, as much as if he were to omit to * 
Stock into his Paſtures. 
But there is a farther Conſideration yet in the 
Reach of the prudent and induſtrious Huſband- 
man. Whereſoever there is Water we ſee Fiſh 
will live: it is not only his Intereſt at all Times 
to put a Stock of them into Ponds, when he has 
them; but it may be very often worth his while 
to make them for this Purpoſe. + 

I have labour*d throughout this Work to | put 
the Farmer in a Way of making the moſt Ad- 
vantage from every Part of his Land ; and have 


Inſtances Art may, for his Service, come in to 
the Aſſiſtance of Nature; and in particular, 
how Pits may be converted into Fiſh Ponds. 

I ſhall here enter into that Conſideration a 
little farther, and endeavour to ſhew, not only 
how he may ſtock whatever Water he has with 
Fiſh that is fit for that Purpoſe ; and how ren- 
der that in ſome Caſes proper for their Recep- 
tion, which was before from ſome Circumſtance 
or Accident unfit for that Uſe ; but in what Caſe 
it may be to his Advantage bow to dig Ponds 
purpoſely for this Uſe. 

There may be Parts of his Ground, Ts: 
from' their Nature and Situation will yield him 
little Advantage any Way elle, and which may 
be converted to this Uſe with conſiderable Be- 


them to that Uſe, though at ſome Expence; 
and ſhall lay down the moſt advantageous Me- 
thod of doing it. The Lands on which it may 
be proper and advantageous for the Huſband- 
man to make Fiſh Ponds, are of two Kinds; 3 
thoſe which are boggy, or naturally watery; 
and thoſe which although dry and firm, lie in 


of the firſt Kind becauſe they are either fit for 
little elſe, or can no Way be made fo uſeful; 

and thoſe of the ſecond, becauſe they will an- 
ſwer a double Purpoſe, the watering of Cattle, 
and the breeding of Fiſh. Theſe will be ſup- 
plied by the Waters from the riſing Grounds, | 
and will in this Uſe bring a great Profit, as well | . 


We are to remember in this Place, that we 


mer: in that Light we may name the Supply of 


ticle ; for all that is ſaved in Expence is. got: 
and the Addition of good Fiſh in Plenty is a 


regarded as an Article of Profit, for Fiſh are not 


NO. 


When the Gio 1 is Gxed: upon for the make- 
ing a F iſh Pond, let the Undertaker conſider, 


| whether it have Springs to feed it, or muſt de- 


pend altogether on'the Rains : for this makes a 
very different Management neceſſary. Ponds 
that have Springs will be ſafe from drying on 


an entire Flat: but there ſhould be a Deſcent to 


thoſe which are to ſupport themſelves by Rains, 
for without this they will fail at Times; and the 
drying up of a Fiſh Pond is a terrible Stroke 
upon the Owner. 

When Flags and Ruſhes grow on a low 
Piece of Ground, *tis a Proof there is Water 
near. We have ſhewn already of how little 
Value the natural Products of ſuch Lands are, 


and have laid down the Methods of improving 


them by Culture: let the Huſbandman conſider 
the Expence and Profits either Way, together 


with his own Occaſions for Water, and the Ex- 


tent of the Ground; and then determine what 
Courſe to take to render it the moſt uſeful, and 


obtain from it the largeſt Profit. 


On the other hand, in thoſe Grounds which 
lie between Hills, Ponds will have the Advan- 
rage of what is waſh'd from the riſing Grounds 
by the Rains. They will feed Fiſh, water Cat- 
tle; and alſo afford from their Bottoms. a Ma- 
nure of the greateſt Conſequence to the Far- 
mer. 
The Water that runs in wet Seaſons from the 
Hills, does not go off pure Rain: it waſhes a- 
way with it the lighteſt and richeſt Parts of the 
Soil, and alſo the fineſt Part of the Manures 


and Dreſſings the Huſbandman had laid on his 


Grounds. This enriches the Water, and feeds 


and ſupports the Fiſh in a ſurprizing Manner; 


and after all it is not loſt. The having Ponds 
in theſe Places is the true Way of ſaving it. 
All runs into them with the Water, and ſettles 
to their Bottom after a Time; and is finally left 


there. This is the Occaſion that Ponds ſituated 


ſo as to receive the Water from high Lands fill 


up ſo ſoon, but that is no Diſadvantage to. the 
-Ownerz on the contrary, it is a laſting Source 


of Manure, and a great Benefit. Theſe Ponds 
are eaſily cleaned, and this Mud many Times 
over pays the Expence of the Work. In this 
Caſe it GOWER Provifion ſhould be made 


for. receiving the Fiſh during the cleaning of the 
Pond: the Perſon who thus foreſces the ſeveral 
| Advantages of what he is about to undertake, 


will. ſet about it with the more Spins, and. will 
contrive accordingly. loch 

The Neceſſity of 8 * is abſolute, 
but ſo alſo is the Advantage attending it. I he 


Time is very different according to their Situa- 


tion. Ponds in an even Ground, that are fed by 


Springs, need not be ſeoured above once in fif- 


teen Years ;. but thoſe which receive. theſe rich 
Waters from Hills, ſometimes require it every 
four or five Tears. And the others in Propor- 
tion, according as they partake more of the Na- 
ture of one of theſe or the other. 
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We have; in, ſeveral of the preceding, Arti- 


cles of the Farmer's Stock, reminded him of the 
great Value of thoſe Creatures which are kept at 
a little Expence i this is no where to be more 
conſidered than here; for the firſt Expence is 


| all, Many Creatures aur 80 be kept at a little 
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Charge, as G in a great Meafure provide for 
themſelves; but Fiſh entail no Expence upon 


their Owner at all, for they will do this en- 


SI» 


tirely. 


ſometimes worth while to throw into a Pond 
where Fiſh are feeding, fome Things of very 
little Price, but even this 'is not neceffary. 


The Fiſh of Prey are to be fupplied by firſt 
ſtocking the Ponds with Roach, and the like 


Fiſh, which are of ſo little worth, that they are 


fit for nothing elſe; and are fo numerous, that | 


they may be often drawn up in'a Net by Buſhels: 
for the reſt, Grains, or Refuſe of the like Kind, 


is all that can be given them. 
Having ſhewn theſe Advantages of Fiſh Ponds 


properly ſituated, we ſhall in che next C hapter | 


proceed to lay down the Methods of make- 
ing them moſt advantageouſly, and with leaſt 


R 
CHAP. XIII. 
Of the making of Fiſh Ponds, 


Hoſoever propoſes to make a conſiderable 
W Advantage from Fiſh Ponds, muſt have 
ſeveral of them. He muſt have ſome to re- 
ceive the Fiſh of thoſe which are cleaning ; and 
he muſt have ſome for one Kind, and others for 
another. He who ſhould put his Fiſh of Prey 
and his others together, would find a LOT forry 
Account in the End. 

There is a farther Conſideration alſo, which 
demands that there ſhould be a Number of 
Ponds; this is that they are intended for different 
Uſes. Some are for breeding, and others for 
feeding of the Fiſh. There ſhould be a diſtin& | 
Pond for the Pearch, and another for the Carp 
ad Tench ; but he muſt have one Pond for 
his Carp to breed, and another for them to 
feed in; for Experience ſhews thoſe who never 
trouble themſelves about the Reaſons of Things, 
that in thoſe Ponds where Carp breed, they feed 
very poorly ; and, on the contrary, in thoſe 
Ponds where they feed well, they ſcarce breed 
-at all. 

In general, Fiſh Ponds may be divided into 
two Kinds, ſuch as have ſharp and clear Water, 
and ſuch as have it ſoft and thick. The firſt 


of theſe are the Ponds: for breeding, dor the „ 


others are thoſe for feeding. 

This may direct the Undertaker in chin 
ms Work, and we ſhall in their Place add more 
Obſervations on this Head: from what has been 
ſaid of the Number and Variety of his Ponds, | 
"and their appropriated Uſes, he will the better 
conceive what is meant in every Particular of 


thoſe Directions we are about to give for the| 


„ 


digging and conducting of them. 


The beſt Method of all whoje abe Grovnd-and. 
other Accidents concur to favour the Intention, 
is to have à String or Row of Ponds, where 
there is at the upper End a ſmall feeding Spring 
for the Supply of the whole, fo that in dry Sca- 
ſons they may be ſure to be kept up with a due 
Quantity of Water; and there ſhould be alſo 


Gent Water £660 them, that they may not be 


We thall hereafter obſerve; that it aß be 


overflow d. 

At the Head of every Pond there ſhould be " 
Sluite, and this Head muſt be made i in the low. 
eſt Part of the Ground. A great deal depends 
upon the proper Structure of the Head, and 
Contrivanct of the Sluice. The Head muſt be 
very firm and found, or it may give Way, and 
deſtroy the whole Work; and the Sluice ſhould 
be ſo made, that the Water may, upon Occa- 
ſion, be let off very freely and quickly: the 


is, that there be a fufficient Fall from the Sluice, 
for on this the Quickneſs of the Waters running 
off will depend, more than on my other Confi- 
deration whatſvever. 

In order to ſet about making the Head of the 
Pond, a proper Quantity of ſtrong Stakes are to 
be provided, They ſhould be of about fix Foot 


| long, trait, thick, and of ſuch a Wood as will 


bear the Dampneſs of the Soil. For this, Direc- 
tions have been given already in our fourth 
Book ; where the Reader will find an Account 
of the ſeveral Natures of the Species of Timber, 
and the Purpoſes to which they are ſuited : ſo 
that he is to ſele& among the ſeveral Kinds that 
will anſwer this Purpoſe, that which he has moſt 
at his Command, or can ſupply himſelf withal 
n Werren Pee 


1 


Row from Row, and about three Foot ſeve- 
rally in each Row. Theſe Rows muſt be car- 
ried the whole Length of the Pond Head; and 
the firſt Row muſt be driven four F oot into the 
Ground. | 

This is à very ſufficient Preparation for the 
Superſtructure, where the Ground is tolerably 
firm ; but in Places where it is looſe and ſandy, 
it is a very good Method as ſoon as the Stakes 
are rammed, to pour in a good Quantity of 
Lime. This will flake gradually with the Wet, 
and mixing with the Sand, will become of itſelf 
a Kind of very firm Mortar, binding all about 
the Stakes in tlie Manner of a Stone. 

When the Soil is not abſolutely ſandy, and 
yet is not ſo firm as might be wiſh'd, it is a 
good Way at firſt to put a Layer of Earth, -and 
a Layer of Lime, and fo work up the Founda- 
tion. 

When the Stakes are 2 driven, and the 
Ground is ſecured, let the Workmen begin to 
dig che Pond, whether that be to be done en- 
tirely, or Nature only to be aſſiſted in it. 

Let the Earth they dig be thrown among the 
Stakes, and rammed well down, and thus laid 
in till they have entirely covered the Earth, be- 
ing raiſed in a Bank above the Level of heir 


Tops. 


in the ſame Manner as the firſt, and in the In- 
terſtices between them; and the Earth that is 
dug is to be again laid in among theſe; and ſo, 
if needful, a third Parcel are to be driven, and 
filled up in the ſame Manner with tlie Earth that 
is dug. The Nature of the Situation is to de- 


THR { 


2 for letting off * uſcleſs or abun· 


. 


tion'd to the making of this {Head in Height. | 


great Care that ſhould be taken on this Head 


Another Parcel of Stakes 5 are now to be driven 


This 
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for feeding of the Fiſh and that this depends 


— 


This Head or Bonk is not to be rais'd per- 
pendicular, and all of a Thickneſs throughout; 
but ſloping upwards on each Side, in the Manner 
of thoſe Banks we have before directed to be 
made for the ſecuring Lands from the overflow- 
ings of the Sea. It is to be thickeſt at the 
Bottom, and ſmaller all the Way up: and the 
Slant on the Inſide muſt be wm _ ſmooth 
and even. 

When it is thus chirp u up to a aue Height, and 
the Sluice fix'd, and there is a Convenience for 
carrying off the waſte Water in Time of Floods, 
it is finiſh'd ; and the reſt of the Work is cheap 
and eaſy. The whole String of Ponds are to be 
fabricated in this Manner, and they will always 


be managed afterwards with Eaſe and Conve- 


nience. It will alſo be a great Addition to the 
Work if a Side Ditch be dug, with Sluices out 
of each to it, for the emptying them ſeparately. 
For by this Contrivance any one of the Pond, 
may be emptied without diſturbing the others. 
This is a Contrivance we find mentioned by 
Dr. PLoT, as practiſed at STanTon Harcourt, | 


in OXFORDSHIRE ; and it is ſo rational, that it | 


muſt be well worth while to 3 it in other 
Places. 

The Head being made, we are to een the 
Conſtruttion of the Body of the Pond. - As to 
its Size, that muſt be proportioned either to the 
Nature of the Ground, or to the Quantity of 
Fiſh intended to be kept in it. But whatſoever 
be its Bigneſs, there are ſome unvariable Rules to 
be obſerved in its Conſtruction. | 

The Depth is a very material Article: for 

there are great Inconveniences attending the 
making, it too deep or too ſhallow + and ohe | 
Reaſon of the ill Succeſs of Fiſh Ponds in ſome |, 
Places is, that the Owners have taken them juſt | 
as they found them, and ſome are too deep and 
others too ſhallow, . A Clay Pit, or a Gravel Pit, 
may be capable of being converted into a Fiſh 
Pond; but he would be very idle who ſhould 
take them for that Purpoſe juſt as he finds them, 
and expect as much Advantage as if they were 
better form'd. | 

The proper Depth of a Fiſh Pond is about ſix 
Foot. It may be ſomething deeper without Diſ- 
advantage, but no Pond ſhould be contrived to | 
be of a leſs Depth than this, at Ing whos K 
neſs. | 

We have obſerved already that the Ponds are 
to be of two Kinds, according to the Nature of 

their Water, the one for breeding, and the other 
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upon the Quality of the Water; the Pooreſt be- 
ing fit for breeding, and that which is moſt en- 


4 riched by Additions, for feeding. 10 | 


Therefore, ſuppoſing theſe Ponds to be all ſup- | | 
plied by one original Spring riſing above the firſt ; 
running through that, and thence into the others ; | 
it is plain that the Water of this Spring will be 
clearer, ſharper, and purer in the firſt Pond, into 
Which it is received immediately from the Source, 
chan in thoſe others into which it runs through | 
that, and ſucceſſively through one or more of 
them alſo. Therefore in ſuch a ſtring of Ponds, | 
the firſt or higheſt; will always be fitteſt ſor a 
breeding Pond; and the laſt or loweſt. fitteſt of | 
all. tor d a and ſo of the reſt pro- | 


IS 
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alſo. 


portionally, thoſe will be fitteſt for breeding 


which are neareſt the firſt, and thoſe for feeding 
which are neareſt, the other, or loweſt. This is 


a very material Diſtinction, for there ſhould be 


| a Difference in the Conſtruction of the ſeveral 
Ponds, according to the en for which they 


are intended. 

One breeding Pond is encughl to ſupply ſe 
end for feeding: ſo that, in general, under ſuch 
a Diſtribution of Ponds in a Row, as thoſe here 


deſcribed; the proper Method will be to keep the 


firſt, or that which immediately receives the 
Spring, for breeding, and the ſeveral others that 
come next after it, for the Pike, Perch, and 


other Fiſh of Prey; and only the two or three 


laſt for feeding; which will receive their Water 
enrich'd by what it has collected i in paſſing through 
the ſeveral others. 

According to this Diſtribution, the firſt Pond 
ſhould be the leaſt deep of all: and ſhould 
have ſome Places particularly ſhallow, and con- 
trived on Purpoſe for the receiving the Spawn. 
Its general Depth ſhould be five Foot; juſt at the 
Head it may be, for a little Way, five and a 
half, or ſix Foot; and the Head itſelf ſhould be 


carried down with a gentle Deſcent into that 


Depth, and toward the Water's Edge bottom'd 
with a clean Gravel. The Sides ſhould alſo, in 
moſt Places, go. down with a very gradual De- 
ſcent, and here and there be extended in Shoals, 
ſome of which ſhould have Stones and Gravel 
thrown over the Bottom; and the others left 
naturally. Theſe ſhallow Places ſerve for the 
Fiſh to ſun themſelves upon; and they lay the 


Spawn upon them, which in thoſe Places receives 
| the Influence of the Sun, and is aſſiſted " it in 


the hatching into Life. 


In general, Ponds that have a clean Water, wad 
a gravelly or ſandy Bottom, are the beſt for 
breeding; as thoſe which have a ſoft or muddy 
Bottom are for feeding: and as this is known t> 


| ſucceed beſt in Nature, this is what Art thould 


imitate; | 
The middle Ponds, in this Swing of tie, 


| ſhould be of a ſomewhat greater Depth than the 
others, that the Pike, which grow large, may have 


a ſufficient Scope of Water; all Fiſhes naturally 


requiring this in proportion to their Magnitude. 
But it will be convenient alſo in theſe to let the 


| Head deſcend gradually, and to have Shallows 


purpoſely left in ſome Places, as was directed in 
the breeding Ponds. Theſe will not only breed 


there themſelves, but their Food the Roach, and 
other ſuch Fiſh ſhould be encouraged to breed 
This they will do on theſe Shallows pur- 
poſely left, and in this Manner ſuch a Supply 
will be rais'd, that the Pike and Pearch wil find ; 


their Food naturally provided. 


Laſtly, thoſe Ponds intended for feeding . 


| Carp, and ſuch other Fiſh, which are to be at 
the lower Part of the Row, ſhould have the 
common Depth of fix Foot, in a Manner through- 
out; but it will be very proper to have here 
and there à little Iſland ſtanding in theſe; and 
in other Places to hollow ' away the Banks 
underneath; and to plant Willows, and other 
watery Trees along the Edges, chat their 
Roots may bulge out into the Water. All theſe 


will ſerve to give Shelter and hiding Places to 


the 
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the Fiſh, without which they will never thrive as | 


they ought to do. | Theſe Contrivances are very 
proper alſo for the middle-Ponds in which the 
Fiſh of Prey are kept, for they. love Holes and | 
ſkulking Places more than any other: but in 
the breeding Ponds they are leaſt needed. Though 
in Moderation, Shade and Shelter are convenient 
every where. It is a very good Practice to ſink | 
ſome ſmall Faggots in different Parts of the 
Ponds, when new dug, for they will ſerve the 
ſame Purpoſe of ſheltering,” eilt ſome Weeds riſe 
in their Bottoms. 

In all theſe Things the great Rulg i is Modera- 
tion. If too many Trees be planted on the 
Banks, they do a great deal of Harm by the 
falling of their Leaves into the Water; and too 
many. or too large Iſlands left in the Fonds, take 

up too much * 


C HAP. XLIV. 
. the flocking of Fi 15 Ponds. 


E have obſerved has our Huſbandman, 

| who makes Ponds for the Sake of the 
Profit he is to gather from them, is to diſpoſe 
them in a Row, and form them according to 
the ſeveral Purpoſes they are to anſwer. We are 
to ſuppoſe him thus far advanced in his Deſign. 
He has, we will ſuppoſe, eight of them in this 
String, and has contrived the firſt for breeding | 
of Carp and Tench, the ſecond for breeding 
Pearch, the two laſt for feeding his Carp and 
Tench, and the four middle ones for feeding his 
Pike and Pearch ſeparately, eee to his Diſ 
cretion. 
The Ponds are 2 and he is to ck 
Principal that he is to regard. Trout will not 
thrive in ſtanding Waters; in many they will 
not live, and in thoſe where they do not die at 
once, they languiſh and have Locking of their 
true Flavour. 

Eels are very wk wk keeping in Ponds, 
but they need not have any kept on Purpoſe for 
them. They are a Fiſh, of Prey like the Pike 
and Pearch, and they may be kept in the ſame 
Pond with either, for they hide themſelves in 
ſuch a Manner, that thoſe Devourers cannot get 
at them: and they will thrive upon the ſmall 
Fry that are kept there for. the Support of the 
others. They will grow to a great Size in theſe 


Ponds, but they are not like the Eel of the River 


for Taſte. The fineſt Eels in the World are 


thoſe caught in the clear and ſhallow Trout 


Rivers: theſe in Ponds have neither their Fla- 


vour at the de nor their N while ty | 


the latter; and not only a proper Number muſt 


| 
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anſcher no W or useful Purpoſe. Where 
Fiſh are kept for the Table only, theſe are of an 
inferior Kind; and where the Price they will 
bring at Market is ſtudied, they are nothing in 


Compariſon of the others. A Bream is not good 


for any thing till it is of a very large Size, and 
it will never grow to this under fifteen or, twenty 
Years, and requires very deep Water: and when 
it is at its Perfection few know that it is good; 
and *tis not the pleaſant but the faſhionable Diſh, 
that brings the Money. If Gudgeons are kept 
it muſt be in che firſt Pond, where the Water is 
pureſt and cleareſt, but they come to nothing 
there; they are like the Trout, a Fiſh that na- 
turally live in ſwift and ſhallow Rivers, and in 
Ponds they Jofs their Colour and their Fla- 
vour. 

Theſe Confiderations br the Hidondinas to 
the five Kinds of Fiſh already. named, as the 
principal for his Purpoſe, and we have ſhewn in 
what Manner theſe are to be diſtributed in his 
Ponds. We now come to give him ſome Di- 
rections, ſuch as the concurrent Experience. of 
all who have try'd confirms, for the breeding, 
feeding, and preſerving them in the moſt profit- 
_ Manner. 


ing of Carp and Tench, which may breed as well 


as live together afterwards, for they will neither 


hurt one another when grown, nor devour each 
other's Spawn as moſt of the other Fiſh will. 
Carp is the moſt profitable Fiſh the Farmer 


them moſt particularly. No Fiſh bears a better 
Price at Market -of all that he can breed; and 


| none ſpawns ſo frequently. When we add to 


this, that the Carp is of very quick Growth, 
we have compriſed all that can be ſaid in the 
Praiſe of a Fiſh to the OREN who = it for 
his Advantage, 

The Carp will breed at ck ſhorter 10 00 
than any other Fiſh, and the young are vaſtly 
numerous : they require little Care, and are ſuf- 
ficiently hardy. The great Caution of the F ar- 
mer, in this Caſe, is to provide and keep up 
a ſufficient Number of Breeders. 

The female Carp never begins to breed till 
about eight Years old. The Male need not be 
more than five Years. The Purchaſer muſt ex- 
| amine their Size and Condition, before he puts 
them into his breeding Pond, that he may not 
be diſappointed. Many have condemned the 
Nature of their Pond, when the Fault has been 
in the Condition of the Fiſh from which ** ex- 
pected their Increaſe. 

The Proportion of the Males and F exile 
mould be about one of the former to three of 


ing. ; 
Some put 1 2 Pike and 83 into the ſame 


Ponds, imagining that the Pearch will eſcape the 
Jaws of the Pike, becauſe of his, hard Scales, 
and prickly Fins, but this is a Miſtake. Where 
there is Plenty of other Food the Pike will let 
the Pearch eſcape, - becauſe he prefers the Roach 


to him; but when Hunger calls upon n : 


he is not nice in his Diſtintions, - 
Some keep Fiſh. of other Kinds in Ponds, As 


be put in at firſt, but a watchful Eye mult be 


F kept that chey do not decreaſe without Supplies, 


for the Carp often dies after ſpawning, 

The Tench- agrees in all theſe Relpects wh 
the Carp; and being put into the Pond with the 
ſame Regylations,: the two . vil breed _ 
| Into the ſecond Need jive oh 10 Fer ab Fear 
for the ſame Purpoſe, and with the ſame Cau- 


Chubs, Bream, 'Flounders, and the like, but they 
8 | 


tions. They will breed. when yn ares me in 


The firſt Pond has been ſet apart for the breed- - 


can breed, and *tis therefore fit we begin with 
| conſidering them, and deliver what relates to 
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for both Kinds feed upon their own. The Rule 


both devour ſuch of their on Species as are 


eat the ſmaller, they will ſtarve them by not per- 


and there is one little regarded, but very de- | 


Would have been excellent for breeding, ſpoil'd | 
them is hardly a Security; for theſe ſmall Fiſh | 


<7: mains in any accidental Hollow, and they breed 


the other Petia bis they are ſo ravenous that 
they eat their own Offspring. And the only good 
Way of feeding them is when they are put into 
thoſe Ponds nearly of the ſame Size. 

As to the Pike they will ſometimes bree in 
the Ponds where they are kept for feeding, but 
they more affect to do it in large Rivers. The 
Pearch will alſo breed in their Ponds, but in 
this Caſe few of the young come to any thing, 


=? b 


of putting in Fiſh nearly of a Size into the feed- 
ing Ponds, is as neceſſary to be obſerved with 
Reſpect of the Pike as the Pearch, for they will 


ſmaller. A Pearch of half a Pound weight will 
ſeize one of a quarter of a Pound; and the Pike 
will lay hold of ſuch as are very nearly as large 
as himſelf: he will prey upon any thing that he 
can get into his Mouth, no Matter whether he 
can ſwallow it. A Pike has been ſeen with a 
large one in his Jaws, ſwimming about till that 
Part which he had gorg'd was digeſted, that he 
_ ſwallow the Remainder. 

| Theſe are ſufficient Reaſons why the Fiſh of 
Prey that are put into Ponds to feed, ſhould be 
as nearly as poſſible of a Size: and there is ſome 
Cauſe, though leſs, for the obſerving the ſame 
Rule with the others, for though they will not 


mitting them to get any Food. 
' There is no Way of matching the Size of the 


2 


from the breeding ones. For in theſe latter thoſe 


Fiſh that are of the ſame Breed, muſt be equal | well feed three hundred Carp of two Years old, 


or four hundred of one Year old. If the Pond 
be lefs rich, the Number muſt be ſmaller, and 


in Bigneſs, and being put into .the ſame Place, 
and having the ſame Food, they will keep up 
that Equality pretty nearly. As to the Pike, 
they are generally purchaſed, and the Care ſhould 


be to buy them, as nearly as poſſible, of a Size, 
for otherwiſe the Number will decreaſe continu- | 


ally. When Pearch are bought, the ſame Cau- 
tion is to be obſerved for the ſame Reaſons. As 

to Eels, they need not be ſo carefully pick'd, for 

they are defended from the other Devourers, by 

their Place of Habitation, the Mud; and though 
they ſeize upon any other Fiſh that they can 

get at, they do not prey upon one another. 

The Farmer muſt be cautious not to ſuffer his 

Geeſe or Ducks, with their young Brood, to 
come upon his Pike Ponds, for that voracious 
Fiſh will ſeize the young, while they are in the 
Down, as readily as he would a Roach or a 
Gudgeon. 
When the Ponds are ſtock'd, the Owner ſhould 
take Care that the Herons do not get a way of 
coming there, and be particularly guarded againſt 
Otters, if there be any in the Neighbourhood. 
Theſe are the Enemies of his feeding Ponds ; 


ſtructive in thoſe that are for breeding, this is the 
Stittleback. As contemptible an Enemy as this 
may ſeem, none is ſo deſtructive of the Spawn 


and the young Brood, and none ſo difficult to | 


be conquer'd. I have known many Ponds that 
by this little Creature: and even the emptying | 


vill liye-in the leaſt Quantity of Water that re- 


ſo quick, and "in kick "— that they ſoon 
are in 4 Condition to renew their Miſchief, They 
lodge about and under the Stones where the Carp 
| and other valuable Fiſly depoſit their Spawn. 
| They devour 'this wherever they find it, as their 
natural Food: and what eſcapes and hatches into 
Life, becomes their Prey in that Condition, for 
they are eternally catching the young Fiſhes. 
There has been ſuppoſed a great Myſtery in 
the Matter of breeding Ponds; and the beſt 


Experience; only ſaying ſome will and ſome will 
not do for that Purpoſe, and there is no knows 
ing but from Tryal. We have already named 
the wrong Age of the Fiſh, put in by ſome as 
Breeders, for one Reaſon of the failing ; another 
is this little deſtructive Fiſh ; and a third may 
be the ill-faſhioning and conſtructing of the Pond. 
Bur let theſe three Articles be managed rightly, 
and the Undertaker will ſeldom fail. Let the 
Pond be made according to our Directions, with 
Shallows for the Spawn ; let Fiſh of a proper 
Age and Condition-be put -in, and let there be 
no Stittlebacks; and there will never fail to be 
a Supply for the feeding Ponds. 


The next Thing to be confidered is the Num- 
bers to be kept in the feeding Ponds, and this 


| muſt be proportioned, in part, to their Extent, 


and in part to their Richneſs. A rich feeding 
Pond, of an Acre Extent, will every Year ſupport 


very well two hundred Carps, of three Years old. 
Fiſh ſo well, as by ſupplying the feeding Ponds | 


If they be put in younger the Number is to be 
encreaſed in proportion, the ſame Pond will as 


if of the richeſt Kind of all, it may be ſomewhat 
encreaſed, 

Tench feed in the ſame Way as Carp, and 
may be put in after the ſame Manner: it is a 
very good Method to put in one third Part of 


the Nature of the Pond: theſe two Kinds agree- 
ing and feeding perfectly well together. 
As to the Nature of the Pond ſuiting one or 


the other Kind, it depends in a great Meaſure, 


on the Soil at the Bottom. The Carp loves 
4 loamy Bottom, and the Tench a muddy one. 


Pond, and the Tench an old one. The Carp is 
always found to thrive beſt Where there are a 
great many Weeds, and good Shelter, and where 
there grows good Graſs about the Edges of the 
Water: the Teach, on the other hand, loves a 
deep Pond, with a warm owzy Soil and hollow 
Banks; and delights in the Cluſters of Flaggs 


from, the Shore. 


of his Ponds. If they be nearly alike, let him 
put Tench and Carp together into each, and 
proportion them according to the Nature of the 
Pond, adding to or diminiſhing the Number of 


Numb. XXII. 


— 


the Tench, as the Pond appears, according to 


theſe Circumſtances, to be more or leſs. ſuited to 
Tit them. 


- 


Judges have been obliged to refer themſelves to 


the Number of Tench; or more, according to 


The Carp, in the ſame Manner, loves a new 


| that often run into the Water to a good Diſtance, 


"Theſe are the particular Condicions that ſuir | 
| 4 Pond to the one or the other of theſe Kinds 
of Fiſh; and from this the Owner will be led 
to conduct himſelf to the beſt Advantage, ac- 
cording to.the particular Nature and Condition, 
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| Tench, let him put all his MP into one, * 


ſituated toward the Sea, or Salt Rivers. They 


need not for this Reaſon be diſheartened from breed- 


n. If on the other TT ere & the Ponds | 
be AT well ſuited to Carp, and, the other to 


* 


all his Tench into the other. 97 
Although Tench and Carp: &: "freſh Waker 
Fiſh, they-will . thrive very well. where it is 
@ little brackiſn, This is a Conſideration of 
great . Conſequence. to thoſe Farmers who. ate 


often have Grounds of no great Uſe. where Fiſh 
Ponds may be very, well dug, and ſupplied, but 
that the Water will not be perfectly freſh : they 


ing Carp and Tench; for they will ſucceed full 
as well there as in the moſt perfect freſh Ponds: 
the only Diſadvantage is, that where the Water 
is too ſalt, they do not taſte ſo well as in the 


freſh Water feeding; but where it is only a little | 
| brackiſh, they thrive rather the better; and the 


Pifference i is not rde ee in the F Eu. 
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07 hols, eee and taking Bip out 
of P onds 1 | 


* E Farmer has nom, we will ſuppoſe, 
put in his Stock of ſeveral Kinds into his 
Ponds; arid he requires to know what there is 
more Gat" he is to do in this Article of his Fro: 
frved from Thrice, and at Proper Seaſons taken 
out for the Market. 

As to the firſt Article, their feeding, v we e have | 
told him already that requires little Care or 
Charge. The Pike and Pearch in his middle 
Ponds are to be furniſhed with a Quantity of | 
Roach, Dace, Gudgeons, and the like, the | 
common Draught of every little River; but he 
muſt have his Eye upon them, that if they do 
not breed, which they frequently will, eſpecially. | 
the Roach, he «muſt at Times throw in a freſh | 
Supply. As to his Carp and Tench Ponds, 
they in a great Meaſure ſupply the Fiſh them- | 
ſelves by the Richneſs of their Water, and by | 
the Inſects and: ſmall Animals that breed in 
them: but if at Times he threw in Grains, | 
Blood; and the Offal of Chickens,. their Guts, | 


"I this continue A long Time, 2568 die. For 
this Reaſon they, break the Ice, and uſe ſuch o- 
tber Means to let in Air as they can, and this 
always has a. good Effect: but there is one 
Thing farther Experience confirms, which is, 
that the Damage done by Froſt is much greater 
in foul Ponds than in clean. For this Reaſon 
the Occaſion of the. F roſts doing Miſchief ſhould 
be prevented in Time. Ponds ſhould be fre. 


is an Article of Advantage to the Farmer rather 
than Expence, becauſe of the Value of their 
Mud as a Manure. When they are thus kept 
tolerably clean, the F roſt will have leſs Effect 
upon the F iſh; - and to prevent the Damage en- 
tirely, there ſhould be a few Pipes laid into tlie 
Water in different Places, with their Ends a- 
bove its Surface. Let the F roſt be ever ſo fe- 
vere, theſe will always keep a Communication 
with the Air, and with this. Caution, and the 
Cleanneſs of the Bottom, the Fiſh will be ber. 
fectly well preſerved from Accidents.  / . - 

Some lay in Straw for this Purpoſe, but its 
Effect is not fo certain: that of a few Pipes is 
obvious, and cannot fail. The frequent clean- 
ing of Ponds beſide this, is in all Reſpects ſec- 
viceable to the Fiſh; and as it alſo ſerves the Far- 
mers Purpoſe 1 in a Supply of Manure, and an- 
ſwers its own Expence, there is all the Reaſon 
in the World to do it. 

Laſtly, for the taking the Fiſh. out of the 
Ponds, there require a few Inſtructions: they 
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| ſeems not very well known, for ſome Damage 
| often happens for want of a Regard to them, 
and on ſome Occaſions a great deal. 

1 In the common Way of taking F iſh out with 
Nets, a great deal of Miſchief is done by Ser- 
| vants, hurting thoſe which are to be thrown in 
| again, by Blows: z and by keeping them too long 
out of the Water: and in the other Way of 
draining the Ponds, a great Diſturbance is made 
by letting the Water of one into another. A- 
gainſt this we have already propoſed a Method, 
by a Ditch cut along the Side of the Ponds, 


find vaſtly worth his while to practiſe. 
Once in three Years every Pond ſhould be 
drained, and the Fiſh taken out and ſorted, re- 


þ 


and-the like, the Fiſh will feed the faſter. The 


ſame may be thrown' into the ſeveral breeding | 


Ponds ; the Graitis into the Carp and Tench 
Ponds, and the Offat i into the Pearch. | 
- This is all thar is required on the Article of 


ſeeding; ſo that” tis certainly | as eaſy and 25 | 


cheap as it has been repreſented. 
As to the preſerving the Fiſh from * 
we have already named the Keeping away Herons 


and Otters z and a farther great Care muſt be to | 


keep off Thieves, eſpecially near great Towns, 
where there is a ready Market for what they 
ſhall ſteal: the keeping a good Watch, and the 
ſinking Things in' the Ponds in a proper Man- 


ner-to* prevent the drawing of them, re the | 


great Security. But there is another Accident 
to de-named hers by which great Numbers of 
Fiſh are deftroyed, that is the Froſt.” 


People have Teen chat when the Water is to- 


moving the larger and the ſmaller than ordinary, 
to keep up that Equality which we have ſhewn 
to be ſo eſſential an Article in the Manage erf 
of every Kind. 

The breeding Ponds are to be drained as well 
as the others; and from them are to be taken 
the young Fiſh of proper Size for the Supply 
of the breeding Ponds, in anſwer to the Quan- 
| tity that have been taken out. And when this is 
done, the Remainder are not to be thrown. into 
the breeding Pond again, for they will ſtarye 
the Breeders: but they muſt be put ſomewhere 
to take their Chance, if they be not wand, on 
any particular Occaſion. 

On this Occaſion great Care muſt A ale 
not to hurt the Breeders, either by Violence, or 
by keeping them too long out of the Water; 

and if the due Numbers be found deficient, 
they muſt be ſupplied with thoſe of a aa 


grtlier covered with Ice, the Fim pe and 
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Age and Condition. 11 


quently cleaned, which, as has been ſaid alrendy, 


are very ſhort and eaſy, but the Neceſſity of them 


which every one who 421 largely in Fiſh, will 
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1 5 this Manner: the whole —_ of Ponds 
will be kept in good Order, and yield the great- 
eſt; poſſible Adyantage: there will be a conſtant 
Supply from the one to the other; and theſe 
Creatures will anſwer as regularly to the F armer's 
Expectations, as any other Part of his Stock. 


Whenever any Fiſh are taken out for Sale, the 


Maſter s Eye ſhould be over the Draught for 


two Reaſons; it will keep in his Mind a due 


Knowledge of the Condition of bis Stock, and 
he will ſee that no Hurt is done to ſuch as are 90 
be put in again. 

We ſhall, now add a few Obſeriations in 2 
general Way, and then cloſe this Article. 

If it happen that the Farmer have Conveal 
ence. of. digging a Pond where it ſhall have a 
marley Bottom, he may be ſure of feeding Carps 
there to a very great Advantage. If he have 
Opportunity alſo of making a Pond in ſome 
Place where it ſfall receive. the Waſhings of 
Sinks, or the Foulneſs from great | Houſes, or 
about large, Towns, he may be fure in the ſame 
Manner, that both Carp and Tench will grow 

and fatten there in a ſurprizing Manner. If he 
have the Opportunity of making a Pond at the 
Head of a chalky Spring, he may feed Trout 
in it, and this is the only Condition of a Pond 


that can ſuit it to that Fiſh: but even here 
they will not ſucceed as in Rivers. If the Pond 


be dug in a Bed of Clay, or if he be obliged to 
clay it in order to make it hold Water, and it 
be found too cold for the more valuable Kinds 


of Fiſh, he may breed Flounders in it. They 

will take Care of themſelves, and will grow to 4 
great Size in it. They ſeem to thrive in. ſuch 
Ponds better than i in Movers; hut their Faſte is 


not ſo fine; 


Mihen Reads au to- te fie Ba e wall 
ſpringy Places, where Carts cannot well come to 


get away the Mud thrown up in cleaning them, 
the beſt and moſt advantageous Method is to 
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dig them long and narrow, like Ditches rather 
than Ponds, that the Workmen may be able to 
throw out the Mud on either Side at a lingſe 
Throw 

The Pike grows ſo faſt that it is very well 
worth the keeping in feeding Ponds, becauſe of 
the quick Increaſe in Value. Pike of ſix Inches 
long may be had for a very ſmall Price near 
large Rivers, and if put into Ponds with Plenty 
of Food, they will grow to fourteen Inches 
length the! firft Year, and the next to two of 
three and twenty Inches. If the Owner have a 
mind to fatten them, nothing anſwers the Pyr- 


poſe ſo well as Eels chop'd to Pieces: they will 
devour theſe greedily, and fatten upon them like 


Pigs. When the Pike grows to a good Size, 
and is in due Condition, he bears a good Price, 


but the conftant and marketable Fiſh is the 


Carp. It is on this the Perſon who intends to 
make Advantage of his Fiſh Ponds, ſhould prin- 
-cipally rely for it; for none requires ſo little 
Trouble, or is liable to ſo few Accidents. 
Among the ſeveral Kinds of Fiſh that he can 
key, there is none ſo ſafe from the common 
Accidents as the Carp. It will endure Hard- 
ſhip of Froſt and other Kinds, better than any; 
it is ſhy in a great Degree, ſo that it preſerves 
irſe}f from common Enemies, and no Fiſh is 
more difficult to be taken out by the common 
Methods of ſtealing. They will not readily bite 
the Hook when grown to a Size, eſpecially in 
Ponds of the rich Kind, that have been recom- 
mended for the feeding them; and even the 
caſting Net rarely ſurprizes them. They have 
a Way of plunging to the Bottom upon the firſt 
Notice of any Diſturbance in the Water, and 
their Way is to ſtrike their Heads into the 
Mud. In this Caſe the Net draws over their 
Tails, without laying hold of them. No Fiſh 


is therefore ſo ſecure to the Owner, nor any of 


ow certain Sale 1 in all Places. 
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CHAP, XLVI. 
Of Bees, their Nature and Products. ns 


MON the Inſect Kind there is but one 
Species with which the Huſbandman at 

this Time has any Concern. That is, the Bee. 
A Creature which has this great Recommenda. 
tion to his Notice, that is, to be kept with very 
little Expence, and leſs Trouble; and which at 
the ſame Time yields him two Commodities 
that are always marketable, and always bear a 
conſiderable Price, Wax and Honey. > Tian 
Volumes have been written on the Bee before 
its Nature was ſo well underſtood. as it is at 
Ppreſent: Volumes therefore might be added, for 
with the more perfect Knowledge of its Nature, 


we have arriyed at the Diſcovery of many other | 


of its- Properties : but we do not in this Work 
intend any where to expatiate for the Sake of 


, o 


an idle Cutioſit ity. That it is th Intereſt of the 


| induſtrious Huſbandman to keep Bees is plain, 


' becauſe they will bring him Profit, and natural- 
ly fall in the Way of his Profeſſion ; this there- 
fore we recommend to him: and that he may 
be able to do it in the moſt advantageous Man- 
ner, we ſhall, as on all other Occaſions, lay 
| down the beſt Rules Experience has ſhewn for 
| that Purpoſe. And as we Have endeavoured to 


ought to do, but why he was to do it; we ſhall 
in the fame Manner lay before him in a few 
plain Words, on Account of this Creature, fo 
far as he needs to. know it, with the Nature of 


| thoſe Products which it offers to his Service. 


them 


explain: ro him every Article of his Buſineſs, 
that he might always not only know what he. 


The Antients ſuppoſed Bees to be produced 
| from the corrupted Fleſh' of Animals, and they 
* to "uy down Methods of Pol 
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0 INSECTS. 
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Wa is ſomewhat altered 
| bring it to that State, but che Honey they fd 


them by this 1 FIR al this is known "Y 


be an Error. VIã II adviſes the killing of a 
Bull Calf, and expoſing its Fleſh in a particular 


Manner for the breeding of Bees in it; but there 


is no more Truth in this chan in Sir KENELM 
Dionv's Receipt to make Crawfiſh, by burning 
and beating to Pieces others. 


We know at this Time that all Creatures, 


the leaſt as well as the greateſt, are produced 
from the Eggs or Embryo's of their Parents, 
and that they can be produced in no other 
Manner. 

In the Generation of Inſects, Nature obſerves 


rents, or brought forth alive in their own Forms, 
whereas all thoſe which have Wings undergo a 
kind of Change. Theſe are hatch'd from the 


Eggs of their winged Parents, in form of Cater- 


pillars, Worms, or Maggots; in which they live 
a certain Time, and then fall into a State of 
Reſt, covering themſelves with a Web or Caſe 
of their own making; or ſhrinking into their 
Skins which harden for that Puipoſe : and after 


they have lain a certain Time thus, they break 


forth in the winged Form like their Parents. 


This has been ſuppoſed to be much more 


wonderful. than it is; the vulgar have thought 
that it was a Change of one Creature into ano- 
ther; and the learned have adopted the Folly, 
as it were, under the hard Word Metamorphoſis 
of Inſects. But the Truth is, the Butterfly is in 


the Caterpillar, and only takes that Time to 


grow to its due Perfection. 
As this is the Caſe with all winged Inſects, 


in the ſame Manner, and the Method is this. 


When the Combs are made, a Female Parent 


lays an Egg in every Cell, theſe Eggs hatch 
into a Kind of white Maggots, and after theſe 


have lived their Time, they fall into a State of | 
Reſt within the Cell, and in due Seaſon. the Bee 


burſts forth, and takes its Flight. 


There is this very ſingular in Bees, that they 


are of three Kinds. In the Generality. of Ani- 
mals there is a Male and Female Sex, and no 


other Difference ; but among Bees, there are | 


Males, Females, and others of no Sex at all. 


. Theſe laſt are the great Number, and go | 


through all the Drudgery. The Males are but 


a a moderate Proportion, and when they have per- 


formed their Office in impregnating the Fe- 
males, they are driven out of the Hives to pe- 


riſh. The Females are very few, but each lays a 


yaſt Number of Eggs, and they are always taken 
great Care of in the Swarm. They are diſtin- 


[. 
this conſtant Method, that all ſuch as have no 
Wings, are produced from the Eggs of their Pa- 


the Bee being one of them, muſt have its Origin 


guiſhed from the others by their Size and Shape, 


and have. been called by the Names of Kings 
and Queens of the Swarm. 


The two valuable Subſtances with which the 


Bees ſupply the Farmer, Wax and Honey, are 


both extracted from the Flowers of Plants. The 
the Creature to. 


in its own Form, 


In the Flowers of Plants there ſtand. up certain 
ſlender Threads, with little Lumps upon their 


Tops. Theſe are in ſome more, in others fewer, | 


and upon the Number of them is founded the pre- 


1 


— 


ſent faſhionable Method of — Plants. Theſe 
Lumps or Knobs which ſtand thus in the Centre 


L of the Elowers, contain a” fine Duſt, which 


ſerves to impregnate the Seeds of the Plant: 
but as Nature frequently provides for many Pur. 
poſes in the ſame Thing, this Powder or Duſt 
which is formed in a much greater Quantity 
than it is wanted for the Service of the Herb, 
aſſiſts the Bee for its Combs, in which to depoſit 
its Honey and its young, furniſhing the Mate- 
rials of which Wax is fabricated by the Crea- 
ture. 

Toward the Bottoms of ſome Flowers, al at 
the Bottoms of others, there are alſo certain 
Cells, or Lodgments of different Kinds, Shapes 
and Forms, in the which is held a ſweet Juice: 
this is Honey. This the Bee takes out, and 
has nothing more to do than to remove or ny 
it to its Cells. 

This is the real and certain Origin of! Wax and 

Honey. . The Bee feeds upon the Duſt which is 
found in theſe Lumps in the Centre of Flowers, 
and afterwards diſgorges it for the Service of 
the Hive. It affords ſome Nouriſhment to the 
little Body of the Inſet, and after that is car- 
ried off, and the Reſidue has undergone the O- 
peration of the Creature's Stomach, it is Wax, 
Wich this the Combs are formed of that beauti- 
ful and uſeful Figure, and in the Cells of theſe 
is depoſited the fweet Juice, which they collect 
from the Bottoms of Flowers, and which, with- 
out any Aſſiſtance from them, is Honey. 
This is the Hiſtory of that ſurprizing Inſet 
the Bee, and thus much it is fit the Farmer 
ſhould be acquainted with, for the reſt it is mat- 
ter of Curioſity, rather than of Uſe ; and a great 
deal might be ſaid very prettily, but very uſe- 
leſiy with Reſpect to him on the ſeveral Sub- 
jects. After this ſuccinct Account of the Crea- 
ture, and the Otigin of its Products, we ſnall 
enter upon the uſeful Part; the beſt and moſt 
advantageous Methods of managing them. 


C HAP. XLn. 


a Eves, and. the Manner of placing 
them. 


\HE Bee in the natural Courſe and PI 
duct of its own Life, joins its Fellows, 
ayhich collect together into a Swarm, and make 
of the Wax they thus collect and prepare frbm 
the-Duſt of Flowers, certain Cells, which being 
joined one to another, form the Combs; and in 
theſe Cells they depoſit the Honey they take 
from the Bottoms of the ſame or other Flowers. 
In their State of Nature they place theſe 
Combs in the Hollow of a Tree, or ſome ſuch 
Cavity, into which the ſmaller Entrance the 
better for their Safety: in order to make the 
moſt commodious Advantage of their Products, 
Men have contrived Places of Reception for 
their Combs, into which they tempt the Bees 
to come, Theſe are Hives, which in different 
Places, and at various Times, have been con- 
trived to be made of ſeveral Forms and Mate- 
rials ; but the uſual Kind at preſent are made of 


twiſted Straw, and none. Ws” better. A 2 
| man 


Booty, 
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many Sorts have been Gevited for Pleaſure and 
the Curioſity of ſeeing them work; but for the 


plain Uſe and Advantage to be had from che 
Creature, none anſwers better than this common 
Kind, nor is * 4 5 . een 8 
n 

There have Rs my Cb ines of ut to 
fave the Bees when the Honey is taken; but 
theſe are not neceſſary; for a proper Manage- 
ment with the common Hives, placing one over 
another for the Reception of the Creature, will 
anſwer all the ſame Purpoſes. We do not ſay 


chat this will anſwer all the Purpoſes that are | 


pretended to be anſwered by thæ . but all 
that they really effece. 


The Form and Faſhion of the common 1 glare | 


the Huſbandman will do well to order theſe to 


be made a little more N than the common | 


Practice allows. 

Beſide theſe. there ſhould be fore of a Linaller 
Size for the. multiplying the Stock of Bees, and 
receiving the little Swarms z and it will be right 
to have a few larger, that they may be in Readi- 
neſs for an extraordinary large Swarm. 


The Hives muſt. be trimmed as ſmooth ad 


even as may be, cutting off all ſtaring Straws, 
and the. Spleets are to be then put in, three or 


Four deſcending from the Top to near the Edge, 


and a Couple of others to ſupport the Opening 


or Noor, and two more behind: theſe laſt are 
to be thruſt, firmly into the. Subſtance of the 


Hive, to keep. it from ſinking when it is full. 


The Hives being thus prepared for the Recep- 
tion of the Bees, the next Conſideration is that 


of finding a fit Place for ſetting them: for the 


Bee is tender in its Nature, and the whole Work 
will proceed greatly the rh od for a ay Care 


in the ſetting out. 


Let a Spot be choſen not far From the Houſe, 
and well defended from Winds every Way. The | 


beſt Security of this Kind is by proper Hedges; 


and theſe ſhould be ſo contrived as not to keep 
out the Sun; for the Bee requires Warmth, as 
The Place muſt be well de- 


well as Stillneſs. 
fended againſt Cattle, both for the Bees Sake 
and their own; for theſe little Creatures hate 
Diſturbance, and they generally reſent it very 
ſeverely. The beſt Situation is when the Houſe, 
or ſome large Building, ſtands to the North, that 
it may be Perfectly defended on that Quarter, 
and the Opening is to the South, to let in the 
beſt Rays of the Sun. There ſhould be alſo ſome 


Trees pretty near to receive them at the Times 
.of their ſwarming. 


The Place being thus choſen, let there be ſet. 
up a Parcel. of Stools for the Hives to ſtand - 


upon. The uſual Method is to ſet ſeveral toge- 
ther on a Bench, but it is not ſo well. It occa- 
ſions a great deal of Confuſion among the Bees, 
who often miſtake one Hive for another, and' in 
Winter they will quarrel about it, and do one 
: another a great deal of Miſchief. | 


| The Stools ſhould be made of Wood, for. FE: | 
—_— cover'd with Stone they are too hot in |. 


Summer, and too cold in Winter. They ſhould | 


be raiſed abour a. * or a little more from the 
ts N 22. 


Ground, and placktl not e:cratly upright, but 4 
little ſlanting, that the Water which falls on, 


them may run off. On the Top they ſhould be 


about an Inch broader than the Bottom of the 
Hive; and in Front juſt before the Door of the 
Hive, they ſhould have an Extent of the Big- 
| neſs of one's Hand for the Bees to ſettle upon 
when they come. home loaded. Theſe Stoqls 
ſhould' be ſet in a Row from Weſt to Eaſt, and 
they ſhould point South, a little inclining to the 
Weſt, that the Body of the Hive: may "ou 
the Eaſt Wind from the Door. 

For yet farther Security, theſe Stools, ich 
the Hives upon them, may be incloſed in a little 
boarded: Building, either fingly, or ſeveral of 


according to the Severity or Mildneſs of the 
Seaſon. 

This is not a Thing of abſolute Neceſlity, for 
People keep Bees to a great Advantage without 
fuch Trouble ; but it is right, and what I/would 
adviſe the Huſbandman to do; for the Expence 
is little; and in this, as in every other Article 
of his Stock, thoſe Things which will of them- 
ſelves ſucceed very well, will bring him in larger 
Profits in Proportion to the Care he beſtows 
upon them. In general, whateyer Methods are 
uſed to guard againſt the Things that injure 
Bees, the two greateſt of theſe are cold and wet; 
and of thoſe two the latter is the greater. 
The Winter is the Seaſon in which Bees are 
moſt liable to Injuries; but theſe they in a great 
Meaſure eſcape if their Hives be well made, 
and well defended, and they will keep within 
them. Any Thing of a Building about the 


them together; which may have a tiled Cover- 


Wees n ſufficiently known; but they are often | ing to keep off wet, and Doors to ſhut or open 


made too high for their Width. The beſt Size 
zs ſuch as would hold about fix Gallons, and 


Hives ſerves to darken as well as to ſhelter 


them; and this in Winter is of great Service, 
for it prevents their going out at every Time 
when the Sun happens to ſhine a little, which 


led by the Cold while they are abroad. 


odd, but they keep within the Hives in very ſe- 
vere Seaſons, and are there ſafe, whereas they 
go out in theſe mild Days and periſh. 
When Bees are thus kept duſky and ſheltered 
during Winter, the Doors are to be thrown open 
early in Spring, to promote cheir J and 
their Breeding. 

At the Time of the Bees ſwarming, the Hives 


they otherwiſe are too apt to do, and ſo are kil- 


It is for this Reaſon the greateſt Number of 
Bees periſh in the mildeſt Winters. This ſounds - 


intended to be uſed are to be rub'd with Thyme, 


Hyſſop, or Bean Tops, which will pleaſe the 
Bees, and it is a good Method to rub a little 
aer on the Inſide. 


The Hives are to be plaiſtered down to the 


2 little Lime, this muſt be carried round the 
N Edges to keep all cloſe, and fence out the Wind; 
and in the Winter the Door of the Hive ſhould 


$tools with a Mixture of Cow Dung, Sand, and 


be ſtopped with a ſmall Piece of Board that has 


two or three Notches in it to let the Bees through, 


and not large enough to let in any Thing that 
would 1855 them. | 
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=] ftitious Cuſtoms for making Bees farm: but 


fwarm almoſt immediately 
The good Women have mahy idle l Caps 


of the farming of Bees. $a = | theſe are founded upon Realon, and: the Nature 


HEN the Bees encteaſe, fo that cher are 
too many for the Hive, they naturally 
Put The Time of their doing this is the 
Beginning of Summer, and this is a Seaſon at 
which the Owner is to watch them with a par- 


ticular Care, for the Encreaſe of his Stock and 


his Profit depend principally upon 15 "Re: 
ment at this Juncture. i 1 


It is plain that the Fullneſs of the Hive is the 


Reaſon of their ſwarming, becauſe they ſome- | 


times get a Way of lying out of the Hive, under 
the Stool or behind; and in this Caſe, not per- 
ceiving the Hive to be full, they will not ſwarm, | 


although their Number is greater than in other 


Hives where they ___ DIETS they keep 
within. | 

The fwirinbigg of Bees departs upon many | 
Accidents, and none more affects this Article in 
their Economy, than the Weather. In a mild 
and calm Spring they ſwarm early: in a cold 
and ' backward Seaſon they do not ſwarm well; 
and what they do in it is later, 
Toward the Middle of May, if the Seaſon .. | 
your, the Owner is to watch the Hives to be pre- 
par'd for their ſwarming. When the Drones 
are thrown out early, it is a Sign the Hive is 
full; and when, after this, che Bees are ſeen con- 
tinually in Cluſters about the Door, and often 
lie out; and when there is ſome Moiſture about 
the Foot of the Hive, at times, and they hover 


in great Numbers together round the Door, it is 


always a Sign of ſwarming. When there hap- 
pens a warm Gleam of Sun, after a ſlight Shower 
in the Middle of a calm Day, they may be ex- 


petted to take that Opportunity of riſing; and 


if, juſt after this, they be ſeen hanging in Cluſters, 


about am un of dhe H it is to be im- 
mediately expected. | 

If the Weather prove ſtormy when the Bees 
are ready,to ſwarm, it will prevent them; and 
if this happen from time to time, they will be 


put off entirely, and the Opportunity loſt for 


that Seaſon. Sometimes alſo, in extreamly hot 
and dry Weather, they will be ſo continually out, 
and ſo many of them together, that not perceiv- 


ing the Fulneſs of the Hive, nt alſo will pre- | 


vent them from ſwarming. 

As their own Senſe of the Fulnefs of the 
Hive is a great Reaſon of their ſwarming, the 
Owner ſhould take all Opportunities to force them 
in, in good ſwarming Weather, when they lie out 
at the Door. He ſhould alſo ſhade and cool'the 
Hive at theſe Times, if the Weather be very 
hot. At the ſame Time, if thoſe which hang 


about the Stool be gently mov d off with a Bruſh, 
it will cauſe them to riſe, and the Noiſe of ſeveral | 


of them flying up together, will ee eel] 


up the others, and make them ſwarm. 


When the Bees lie out in great Numbers it is 
a good Method to raiſe up the Hive, and let 
them all in, and then faſten down the Sides with 


Cow Dung and Sand beat up together, leaving 


of the Inſect; and if theſe do not bring them 


1 . ej net ee 


Way. * 

One Swariagpe ſaſlticncly wnloetiog the Hive, 
at eight or ten Days Diſtance, there; is another 
teady. Theſe are What. they call Afrer-Swarms, 
and they always know of their coming out by 
the Noiſe. They ſeem to call one another forth 
with a ſharp and ſhrill Notte and MPG rife 
in Numbers. 

When the firſt Swarm . to be babe, 
the ſecond will fometimes come; the next Day, 
and after this there will come a third, and ſome- 
times a fourth; but all this uſually happend with- 
in fourteen or fifteen Days. 

There is no Subject on which. the 8 
People have been more ſuperſtitious than xhis uf 
Bees, but we wiſh to break through thoſe idle 
| Cuſtoms. Oe of theſe is, that as ſoon. as the 
Swarm is riſen, they ring upon a Kettle or Pan, 
and make as loud a Noiſe as they are able; they 
imagine this aſſiſts the ſwarming, and brings 
| them down, - but nothing is more contrary to 
Reaſon. Their ſwarming is an Operation in the 
Courſe of their Nature, and all that is to be 
done is to let them be quiet while they are about 
it: all Noiſe diſturbs them, and they ſhould 
never be interrupted. If there be any Danger 
of their wandering, a little Duſt is to be thrown 
among them, and it never fails to quiet them, 
and bring them down., 

The beating upon Kettles and Mortars was 
probably invented only as a Signal to the Neigh- 
bours, that ſuch a one's Swarm was up; they 
who invented it did not know that it was of ill 
Conſequence, and they have been followed in it 
by thoſe who have imagined it to be uſeful. 

Sometimes one Swarm- of Bees will caſt an- 
other in the ſame Year; this is an Article of 
which the Huſbandman cannot be ſo well aware, 
as of the firſt and more certain ſwarming ; but 
he is to watch as ſoon as he ſees the firſt Signs 
of it, and follow them in all Reſpects as the firſt 
Swarms, getting them into an Hive according 
to the Directions to be given in the ſucceeding 
Chapter. 

When it happens that the Swarm parts, he is 
to conduct himſelf according to the Diſtance at 
which the two Bodies ſettle. 

If they be within Sight of one he the beſt 
Way is to diſturb the leſſer Cluſter, and they will 
riſe and go to the greater: if they be out of 


Sight they muſt be hived ſeparately. 


c H AP. XIIX. 
N the biving of Bees. 


T E have, in the preceding Chapter, det 
ed the Huſbandman in what Manner to 
prepare his Hives for the Reception of the Bees: 


only the Door open. This will make them per- 
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they ſhall light: they ſoon. begin to cluſter. to- 


into the Hive. 


to chuſe a larger or ſmaller Hive, and his great 
Care is to get them properly into it. 


ſon who undertakes it ſhould be prepar'd againſt | 
the Danger. 


for any haſty — diſturbs and angers the 


let the Huſbandman approach ſoftly to it, and 


tled upon a larger Bough, or otherwiſe diſpoſed 


wipe them off with the Bruſh, and rub the Place 


31 


in the following Manger: He is to end che | 
Swarm till they have fix d upon the Place where 


gether there, and when they are clung one CY 
another, and well ſettled, and the whole Cam- | 
pany. are met, they are in a Condition to be an 


According to the Bignef of the Swarm he is is 


The Bee is 
2 Creature that will bear ſome Diſturbance with- 
out Reſentment, but they muſt' not be too far 
ruffled; when they are angry their Sting is 
& very ſevere Weapon. It may always happen 
that ſome of them may be provoked in this great 
Article of hiving, and for that Reaſon the Per- 


"S 


Let him have a Net wove, with 
the Meſhes ſo ſmall that the Bee cannot get 
through them, and large enough to be put on 
over his Hat, and fall down upon his Shoulders. 

His Face and Neck will be thus perfectly de- 
fended, and he will be able all the while to ſee 
what he is doing: let him put on a thick 
Pair of Woollen Stockings, and a Pair of Gloyes 
of the ſame Stuff, which it will be beſt to draw 
up pretty high upon his Arm. When he is thus 
defended, let him go to work ſedately and ſoftly, | 


Bees. 

Let a Cloth be Foread upon the Ground near 
where the Bees are ſettled, and the Hive laid 
upon it. Their common Place of alighting is 
the Bough of a Tree, and if this be a ſmall one 


gently cut it off; let him take it down quietly 
and lay it upon the Cloth, and ſet the Hive over 
it. This is the moſt familiar and eaſy Way, and 
none ſucceeds ſo well: when the Bees have ſet- 


themſelves, ſo that this Method cannot be taken, 
the Huſbandman is to ſhake them off into the 
Hive, and then to ſet it upon the Cloth. ſpread 
for that Purpoſe. If they happen to light near 
the Ground, the beſt Way is to draw the Cloth 
under them, and then ſhaking them off, cover 
them with the Hive. When any Number ga- 
ther at ſome little Diſtance from the Hive, he is 
to move them gently toward it with a Bruſh ; 
and if they take to any other Place, he is. to 


9 


with ſomething diſagreeable to them, as Worm- 
wood, or ſtinking Mayweed. Finally, the Swarm 
is to be ſet as near as can be to the lighting Place, 
and all left to be quiet. | 
Sometimes the Swarms come late, and are 
ſmall, the beſt of them not ſufficient to fill the 


leaſt Hive, in this Caſe the Huſbandman is | 
to put two or three of them together in one 
Hive; for otherwiſe they will be poor, and liable 


to Accidents, and will rarely come to any thing. | 
If two or three of theſe follow one another, 
though not on the ſame Day, till let him take 
them one after another into the ſame Hive, and 
by chus joining them, and forming a tolerable 
Body, they will become induſtrious and be able 
to 1 1 themſelves, which ſingly they would 
not | 


1 


The Method of Joining. theſe ſeveral little 
3 


nn is this, - Near the Stool 8 the daited 
Swarm is, to. ſtand, ſpread: a Cloth upon the 


| Ground, in a calm till Evening, when it grows 


dark; then ſet two Supporters for the Hive, and 
knock down the Hive out of which the Bees are 
intended to be removed; then lift it up, and 
clapping it between the Hands, to get out the 
Bees that ſtick to its Sides, lay it down on one 
Side by the Bees; and over them ſet the Swarm 
to which they are to be added, placing their 
Hive upon the Supporters. They will naturally 
riſe into this Hive, where they will join the Bees 
that are in it; and if any remain about the empty 
Hive, it te diſturbing them, and they will 
follow the reſt, and the two Swarms will become 
perfectly one. In this Manner alſo another 
Swarm may be added to them, and one Hive may 
be thus well fill'd with thoſe Swarms, that would 
have ſucceeded very badly in two or three. 
When the Bees are all got in, let the empty Hive 
be taken away, and the full one plac'd upon a 
Stool that Night, or the next Morning early. 

There is another eaſy Method of uniting two 
Swarms, or more, which is this. Let the Hive 
into which a ſmall Swarm has been taken, be 
turn'd Bottom upwards, and in that Manner 
fix'd to the Bottom of the other Hive with its 
Swarm, faſtening up the joining of the two, The 


| Bees in that which is undermoſt will fly up into 
| the other, and then the lower one may be taken 


away. In this Manner a ſecond or third ſmall 
Swarm may be added to the firſt, till it be en- 
creaſed to a proper Quantity. But this muſt be 
done before the Bees have begun to make Combs 


in the Hive they are remoyed from; for when 


they have once ſet to work they are unwilling to 
quit it, For this Reaſon whatever Method: be 
taken of joining of Swarms, the ſooner it is 
done always the better. 

Leſs Time is ta be ſuffer'd to paſs on \ theſe 
Occaſions, than thoſe unacquainted with the Na- 
ture of Bees might imagine, for as ſoon as they 
are ſettled in the Hive they get to work, and in 
a very few Days they make. a ſurprizing Pro- 
oreſs, forming in that Time large and compleat 
Combs. 

When an old Stock of Bees is tos removed 


from one Place to another, a proper Seaſon, and. 


a proper Day are to be choſen for that Purpoſe, 
and it is to be done with a great deal of Caution. 
The Beginning of OcTozzz is the beſt Time, 
but it may be done in FzBrvazy, or any Time 
in the Winter; but fair and ſtill Weather ſhould 
be choſen for the doing it; and an Evening is 
the beſt Time, when the Bees 8 e. | 


L. 


85 CHA. P, 
Of the preſervi ng Us Bees, 


A E Bees, for the greateſt Part of the Year, 
provide perfectly well for themſelves ; but 
in hard Seaſons they are to be aſſiſted, they will 
repay the Owner's Trouble with Intereſt, and 
the Food he is to give them is not expenſive, 
when the Smallneſs ** the: needful Quant is 
conſidered, 
One Article that makes this the [cf expenſive 


is, 
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is, Wet ne e Dion ar an Uime ben 
| this is wanted, is not nearly equal to what it is 


at other Seaſons, of the Year. Tis only in Winter 
they require Aſſiſtance, und their Number is by 


that Time greatly decreaſed by their Deaths, | 
fince the Time of their ſwarming. A. great 


many die toward Autumn, and many more as 
the Weather grows more ſevere, 10 that by that 
Time they want Food, the Number | is MA re- 
duced that is to eat it. 

Beſide, the feeding dem in Winter whit Welt 
own Store fails; it is often very proper to do it 
in Spring, when the Stock of Honey is ſmall, 


and the Quantity of Bees large, as will ſometimes 


happen at this Seaſon from unfavourable Wea- 
ther. Nothing is then better worth while than to 
feed them z and the beſt Way of doing this, is by 
conveying the Food in a Cane, or little Trough, | 


into the Hive. Many Kinds of Food have been: "oof 
contrived for them, but the beſt I have found on | fi9 


repeated Experience, is a Mixture of Honey 
with ſweet Wort, or new Beer, and a little Bay 
Salt : this not'only gives them the needful Sup- 
ply of Nouriſhment, but always makes them | 
healthy and vigorous. Some give Bread fopped | 
in Ale, and they will cat it greedily: the Honey 
is, however, certainly the beſt, becauſe it is the 
moſt natural Food : rhe Mixture of Salt I firſt 
tried, from obſerving that Bees fucceed better in 
the Neighbourhood of the Sea, or Salt Rivers, 
than in any other Places; and fince the Succeſs | 


of this Food, I have always made it a Cuſtom | 


to ſet a Pan of Water, with A a in it, 
near the Hive. 

I) be Seaſon of Spring. feeding, i is in Manes 
This! is the Time when they begin to breed, and 
if they have had a bad Seaſon and want Food, 


they cannot attend as they ought to do, to the 


great Affair of producing their Young, which 
is of all Conſiderations relating to them, the 
moſt important to him who wants to increaſe 
his Stock. ©: 

The Bees that want Food in the Winter x very 
often do not deſerve it; but theſe always repay 
che Obligation largely. = - 

We have ſhewn the HuGandmen whai Me- 
thods he is to uſe for the keeping his Bees alive 
at all Times, and making the moſt of their ſe- 
veral leſſer Swarms ; but we are yet to remind 
him of guarding them againſt ſuch Things as are 
naturally offenſive to them; and preſerving them 
from many Things that would deſtroy them. 


Quiet is a great Article in the Care of Bees, 


therefore all Noiſe and Diſturbance are to be as 


much as poſſible kept. from them. We have 
already directed that Cattle ſhould be kept away 


by good Fences, and for this Reaſon the Place 
of their ſetting them ſhould be far from pub- 
lick Roads, or Cartways. 


are always to be carefully defended from it, 


eſpecially that Smoak which riſes from the burn- 


ing any Thing upon the Ground, for it is eaſily 


driven by che leaſt Wind juſt upon them, be- 


ing on their Level, and it choaks and deſtroys 

chem. All bad Smells alſo do them Harm, and 

render their Habitation diſagreeable. 4 
After theſe Conſiderations, he who keeps Bees 


n next to take Care that they be not expoſed to 
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| ſo that the Quantity decreaſes. 


| 
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| als Inſults eo Deſtruction of their at Ene! 


mies) Field Mice will deſtroy them, and Birds 
of many Kinds will devour them: Cart wal 
be taken to deſtroy and keep theſe away. 


- In) Years wherein Waſps and Hornets are oy 
merous, chey do great Miſchief, - entering the 


Hives, and plundering them of the Honey; but it 
is eaſy to guard againſt theſe, by ſetting Viols of 
ſweeten'd Cyder near the Hive, nothing WE 
ing the Hornet and the Waſp ſo much. 
Beſide theſe foreign Enemies, the Bees are 
often: very troubleſome, and deſtructive to one 
another, by fighting. One Way to ſtop this 
Miſchief is by cloſing up the Hive: but if 
Matters be too far gone to admit this Remedy. 
the ſprinkling a little Duſt — them a 
| the. e 14 80 
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_ Of taking the Honey and Wax... 


TH E Huſbandman keeps Bees for the Sake 

f their Honey and their Wax. He has 

Nen the neceſſary Methods of feeding and pre- 

ſerving them; we now come to the Article which 

is his immediate Cbacern, the making his Ad- 
vantage- of their Products. 

Of the Wax they make their Combs, and in 
the Cells of thoſe Combs they depoſit their 
Honey. The Wax not being eaten would re- 
| main uninjured i in the Hive during. the Winter; 
| but this is not the Caſe with the Honey. It is 
the Store they lay up in Summer for the Provi- 
ſion of that Seaſon; and the Way for obtaining 
it in the largeſt Quantity, is to find the oy 
Time when the Combs are fulleſt, ; 
All. the Summer they are collecting Honey: 
in AvovsT the Combs are fulleſt, and from that 
Time the Bees often eat more than they get, 
This points out 
the End of Avcvsr very plainly, as the Time at 
which there is moſt Honey in the Hive: that 
therefore is the proper Seaſon for taking it. 

The old Way is to kill the Bees, and take 
their Produce at this Seaſon : but many Me- 
thods have been invented for ſaving them. 
However, as there 1s not any great Purpoſe an- 
ſwered by preſerving them when their Food is 
taken away, unleſs more Care and Trouble be 
taken about them, than it is worth the Farmer's 
while to beſtow; 1 ſhall adviſe him to follow 


| the old Method, and deſtroy the Swarm when 


he has taken their Stores. This Practice is not 
ſo cruel as it appears, for the Life of the Bee is 
very ſhort naturally ; and with the beſt Manage- 
ment they paſs but an uncomfortable Winter 


after they are robbed of their natural Provi- 
Smoak is very deſtructive of them, and they i | 


ſion. | 

At the End of Avcvsr therefore let the Huſ- 
bandman conſider what he will keep, and what 
| he will kill. In this he is to be directed in a 
great Meaſure by the Age of the Swarm, the 
beſt to keep being thoſe of one or two Tears 


— 


ſtanding; or thoſe of three or four Lears, 


which, by Reaſon of 'their ſwarming the laſt 
Summer are full of Bees, and are the moſt like- 
ly to be good. The Swarms of three or four 
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Boox V. 


Years old which have caſt Hives are to be 
killed, becauſe they are not like to continue z 
as are alſo thoſe poor Swarms that are not worth 
che feeding; and all light Stocks, and ſuch as 
do not carry out their Droſs, or drive away the 
Drones in good Time, Theſe are the principal 
Rules for the Farmer's Conduct in this Matter, 
and to theſe may be added, that he ſhould 
take for killing all ſuch as are three Years old 
or upwards, that have miſſed ſwarming the two 
preceeding Years, and ſuch. as are weak and 
eaſily plundered. Theſe are the Directions he 
is to follow in the taking them, and he is not 
to omit the Temptation of a large Store, what- | 
ever be the Condition of the Hive: therefore if 
he perceive any to be very full, as they will 
ſometimes in good Years be down to the Bot- 
tom, he muſt take theſe, for they never can be 

better, and often one ſuch Hive is worth three. 

When the Hives that are to be taken for the 
Honey are marked, let there be a Hole dug in 
the Ground of about nine Inches deep, and near- 
ly of the Bigneſs of the Bottom of the Hive, 
with the fine Mould piled up round the Brim. 
Having this Hole prepared, about two Hours 
before Sun ſet, take a Brimſtone Match as long 
and thick as a large Skewer, fix it in the Slit 
of a ſmall cleft Stick, with a ſharp Point. Stick 
this in the Ground at the Bottom of the Hole, 
ſo that the Top of the Match may come within 
an Inch of the Level of the Rim: if one be not 
thought ſufficient, another may be added, pre- 
pared in the ſame Manner. Let the Top of each 
Match be lighted, and then ſet the Hive over the 
Hole. Draw the fine Mould about the Edges | 
to keep in the Smoak, and thus let it ſtand a 
Quarter of an Hour. In that Time the Bees 
will be all dead. „ 
The Hive is now to be taken into the Houſe, 
and the Combs are to be carefully ſeparated, 
taking them out one by one. The dead Bees 
are to be bruſhed off with a Feather, and when 
that is done, the Combs are to be broke each 
into three Pieces. Ts 

There will a good deal of Honey flow natu- 
rally out of theſe, and this is to be kept by it- 


, elf. It is called Virgin Honey: but the ſame 


I , 


n 


Name is alſo given to the firſt Honey of any 
Swarm. Let this Honey be put in a Pot, and 


| Tet by two or three Days; in this Time if there 
be any Mixture" of Wax or other Foulneſs a- 
mong it; that will work to the Top in a kind of 


Skum, and is to be taken off. | FRE 

After the Combs will run ho longer, they 
are to be preſſed, and this Way they afford a 
large Quantity of what is called common Honey. 
The Combs after they have been thus preſſed, 


are to be waſhed, and when. all the Sweetneſs is 


out of them, they are to be worked for Wax. 
The Liquor in which they are waſhed, and the 
coarſer Part of the Honey, are uſually made into 
a kind of Mead. 

The waſhed Combs are to be ſet over the 
Fire in a large Kettle of Water, aund boiled, 
ſtirring it continually about to prevent burning 
to the Bottom or Sides of the Kettle. When 
the Wax is well melted, pour all into a Strainer; 
and immediately put it into a Preſs, ſetting a 
Veſſel of cold Water under it; into this let the 
Wax fall; and let the Preſſing be continued a 
long as any Wax can be forced out. | ® 

When all is thus got that will come; let it be 
taken out of the Water, and moulded and work- 


ed up into Balls in the Hands; and after this let 
theſe Balls be broken to Pieces, and ſet over a 


gentle Fire to melt. Let the Wax be ſkimmed 
as the Froth riſes, and when thoroughly melted, 
and well ſkimmed, let it be ſtrained ſlowly 
through a Canvaſs Bag, and received in an 
earthen Pan, or other Mould, which is to be 
firſt rub'd over with a little Honey. 

| When all the Wax is run through, this is to 
be ſet to cool very gently in a tolerably warm 
Room, and when thorouglily cold, and taken out, 
the Bottom is to be pared off, and it is ready to 
be ſold. | 5 3 | 
This is the plain and uſeful Way of imaria- 
ging Bees, and making the moſt of their Pro- 
duce. A great many very ingenious Contrivances 
have been made for the Curioſity of Perſons 
of Speculation ; but nothing more than this 


need be regarded in Practice, when the Profit 


and Advantage are the Objects of the Akten- 
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The I TRODUCTION. Sl Land; and, according to the general Infor- 
mation conveyed under the preceeding Heads, 
5 Q An iN aeg N | he is to conſider by what Method that may be 
ner fo undertake them. I ſet about to his beſt Advantage. 
E now enter upon the greateſt Ar-] The old Practices of Huſbandry had their Uſe, 
| ticle within the Compaſs of the | for every Kind of Tillage adds to the natural 
Ws Farmer's Buſineſs : a Subject of | Fertility of the Ground; but in the Courſe of 
E® the utmoſt Concernment and Im- | an Employment followed by ſo many Perſons, 
| portance to the Publick, as well | in ſo many Places, and for ſo long a Period of 
as to his private Conſideration ; and though the | Time, it is not to be doubted but Improve- 


moſt continually practiſed” of my, the leaſt un ments muſt have been made. To reſolve to ad- 


2 


derſtood of all, here only to the old Methods, were to ſhut the 
We have throughout this Work erat Door againſt Knowledge and to admit. all that 
to acquaint our Huſbandman with the Reaſons | haye been propoſed among the new, were to 
of his ſeveral Practices, and ſhall more particu- perplex inſtead of informing ourſelves by Expe- 
larly than on any other Occafion, attempt it | rience. 
here; becauſe there is no Part in which Im- All Sciences are rude and imperſe at firſt, 
provements are more wanted, nor any in which | and they by Degrees refine and arrive at more 
they are ſo eaſily made: while at the ſame Time | Perfection. The greateſt Advances are made 
they are in this Article of much greater, and in them by frequent Practice: ; and none ad- 
more general Advantage than in any other. mits ſo continual Experience as this. Among 
There is but one Way of rationally ſerting a- | the many who follow it, the far greater Part 
bout Improvements in Huſbandry : this is by | think no farther than to imitate the Labours of 
underſtanding as well as by obſerving the Prac- 
tice of others, and applying what may be diſ- | Spirit to purſue the Subject farther, too great a 
cover'd from ſuch reaſonable Experience, to o- Part have been carried away by Fancy, and have 
ther and farther Parts of the Subject. PENS laboured rather to eſtabliſh, ſome new Syſtem, 
It is for this Reaſon we have hitherto been | than to add to real Knowledge. Theſe are to 
careful to explain the Nature of the ſeveral O- be little regarded: but, on the other hand, too 
perations we have deſcribed, that they might | much Reſpect cannot be ſhewn to thoſe who, 
ſerve not only as Guides by which to work, but | have followed Utility in their Studies, and ad- 
as Principles whereon to reaſon: and it is by | hered to Truth in the delivering the Reſult of 
this Method, and this only, we ſhall endeavour | them to the Publick. *Tis from theſe we are 
to enlarge the Knowledge of the Farmer on this | to hope for real Improvements in this Art; and 
moſt important Head; that he may know in what | we ſhall find in their Writings the beſt Founda- 
Manner to undertake whatever Reaſon and the | tion on which to build our reaſonable Attempts 
Conſequences of others Experience, ſhall ſhew | for the carrying Agriculture to a greater Per- 
him to be practicable, at the ſame Time that | fection. 
it points out the certain Utility and Advantage Among the Writers who may be uſeful in 
of it when atchieved. furniſhing Inſtructions for the Improvement of 
We have in the five preceeding Books in- | this Art, there is not one who deſerves greater 
ſtructed him in the preparing, planting and | Praiſe than Mr. Tur, the Author of the fa- 
ſtocking his Farm; omiting, as we hope, no | mous Treatiſe on Horſehoeing Huſbandry. This 
uſeful Knowledge on thoſe Subjects: he is there- | Gentleman has not only been of Service, but has 
fore now prepared to enter upon the Tillage of doge Honour to his Country, for the greateſt 


— 


—— 
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their Fathers: and of thoſe who have had the | 


Reſpect 
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Reſpet has been ſhewn to his Writings, by. | 
thoſe who cultivate uſeful Studies in every Part | 
of Euzxoyz. The Method he has propoſed, has 
in it a great deal that is new, and in the higheft | 
Degree uſeful z but there are Faults as well as 
Excellencies in his Book, and while we give it. 
the due Praiſe, we are to caution the Reader a- 
gainſt too cloſe an. Adherence to all its ;Propofte, 

tions. ; 

- This Author had- A great deal of eee 

che true and rational Source of all Knowledge 
on this Subject; and he had directed his Pur- 
fuits upon a new Plan. He has furniſh'd innu- 
merable Hints for Improvements, and has car- 
ried many of them himſelf to a great Degree of 
Perfection: but he is too fond of the Syſtem he 


wrote to eſtabliſn; and the new and uſeful Diſ- | 


coveries with which his Treatiſe abounds, are 

clouded by vague Reaſonings, and often buried | 
in a tedious Prolixity. This impartial Account 
we have thought it neceſſary to give of ſo late, 
and ſo conſiderable an Author, to whom we 


ſhall be obliged for a great deal of uſeful Know- | 


ledge on the Subject which we are to treat in the 
preſent Part of the Work : whoſe uſeful Diſco- 
veries we intend to preſent to the Reader, with- 
out his Errors or his Partiality ; as they have been 
approved or condemn'd by thoſe Foreigners who 
have adopted the Practice, and as they ſtand 
confirmed or contradicted by Experience. | 
It is to this ingenious Writer that we owe 
che Eſtabliſhment of Horſehoeing Huſbandry 
practiſed in ſome Parts of EncLand. at this 
Time, and with great Succeſs in many other | 
Countries. We ſhall treat this Improvement in 
the Cultivation of Land carefully, as it contains 
more real Matter of Uſe than any other which 
has been made: but in our Obſervations on this 

Head, we ſhall form the Advice we ſhall give 
to the practical Hufbandman, not upon this or 
any one Author alone, but upon the Reſult of 
their ſeveral Opinions, and of the Experience of 
thoſe who have brought their Propoſals, in what- 
ever Branch, to Trial. 


Mr. Du Hamer. in his Treatiſe on 1 


tion, has adopted what was uſeful in Mr. Tur l.; 
adding what he had farther diſcovered, and re- 
trenching his Errors: what he did by Mr. Tur 
we ſhall do by him. It is thus the Writings 
of one Author are made uſeful by the Labours 
of ee 

The Horſehoeing Huſbandry to be deſcribed in 
the ſucceeding Chapters, ſeems to have owed its 


Origin to a long neglected Paſſage quoted by Mr. 
VELYN. The moſt celebrated Authors we find 


axe not the moſt read ; the Paſſage is this, © Take | 


— 


ſome of the moſt barren. Earth you can find, 
powder it well, and expoſe it abroad for a Year, 
ſtirring it about frequently: it will become ſo 
fertile as to receive and nouriſh a Plant from the 
Ixpixs, and will cauſe all Herbs to proſper in 
the moſt exalted Degree, and foreign ones to bear 
their Fruit as kindly as in their natural Climates. 
If we add to this remarkable Quotation the 


| Contrivance for ſowing, invented dy Luca- 


TELLO, an ITALIAN, and publiſhed in the ſix- 
tieth Number. of our Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
which in the eſſential Points agrees perfectly 
with that propoſed by Mr. Tur; we ſhall find 
that the Foundation of Horſehoeing Hufbandry 
has been long ſince: laid, and ſhall wonder that 
what had been ſo plainly delivered in Books, was 
not before brought to Practice. 
The Uſe that has been made of theſe Diſco- 
veries and Inventions ſince, and the Improve- 
ments that are now carrying on in many Parts 
of Evzoee, by the Practice of Horſehoeing 
Huſbandry, ſhew the great Utility of Books 
in proper Hands: nor does the Inventor or the 
Writer deſerve more Praiſe, than the Perſon 
who brings what they have deviſed into real 
Practice. 

In dur Conſideration of the Tillage of Land; 


| we ſhall fully explain the great Improvement of 


Horſehoeing Huſbandry, taking that lateſt in- 
vented Method firſt into Conſideration, as there 
will be Opportunities of explaining the Nature 
of T illage more from it, than from any other; 
and as in order to the entering into the Adyan- 
tages of this, or any other Method of Huſban- 
dry properly, there ſhould be firſt conveyed ſome 
general Knowledge of the Nature of Cultivation, 
and of the Benefit the Earth receives from it in the 
affording Nouriſhment to Plants; we ſhall pre- 
miſe ſome general and particular Obſervations 
on this intereſting wal For the, better un- 
derſtanding of theſe, we ſhall begin with ex- 
plaining to the Reader, who is not accuſtomed 
to. theſe Reſearches, the Nature of the Vegeta- 
bles themſelves. f 

In order to underſtand i in what Manner Nou- 
riſhment may be conveyed to the Roots of 
Plants, he ſhould firſt be acquainted with the 
Nature of thoſe Roots which are to receive it. 
For this Reaſon we ſhall follow the Method of 
thoſe who have written moſt rationally on this 


Subject, and premiſe to our Obſervations on the 


Manner of cultivating Land; ſome Remarks 
upon the Nature and Texture of the ſeveral 
Parts of Plants as they regard the preſent En - 
quiry ; conſidering them only ſo far as their 


Knowledge may be uſeful to the Huſbandman. 
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of the Parts of Plants, and their IN urban 
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'& H 1 p. 1 | a are of the Colour of the Earth among which 
they lie, as .theſe yery ſmall Fibres commonly 
Of the Roots of Plants, their Kinds and ICI 8 

| ; Forms. | A Carrot appears to the incurious Obſerver to 
| have only one Root, which is long, thick, and 
E are about to explain the Effects of perpendicular, with a few ſhort Fibres about it; 
Tillage; and we ſhall, in order to this, | yet it is found, on a more ſtri& Examination, 
firſt give ſome Account of the Parts of Plants, | to ſpread a great Number of very fine and ſmall 
and of the Manner in which they are nouriſh- Fibres to a great Diſtance every Way. Theſe 
ed. Roots, ſo far as the Huſbandman is con- are its horizontal Roots, they are of the ſame 
cerned in their Conſideration, may be divided | Colour with the Earth among which they run, 
into two Kinds: firſt, thoſe which ſpread under and therefore they are not to be ner l but 
the Surface of the Ground, and ſecondly, thoſe by a very ſtrict Examination. — 
which penetrate ſtrait down: the firſt of theſe This is the Caſe with other Plants, as r as 
ö we ſhall call ſpreading Roots, and the other tap the Carrot, and nothing is eaſter than to be con- 
Roots, and there will need here no farther Di- vinc'd of it by an Experiment which Mr. Tor. 
ſtinction. propoſes. Let a Piece of new and firm Earth 
The tap Roots plunge perpendicularly into be dug in Form of a long and narrow Triangle. 
the Earth, the others, according to their Name, Let the Length of this Piece of Ground be 
diſperſe themſelves every Way, at a ſmall Di- twenty Yards, its Breadth, at the Bottom of the 
ſtance under the Surface. Triangle, twelve Feet, and at the Top let it ter- 
Thoſe Roots which firſt ſhoot nien the Seed mimte in a Point. Ini chis Piece of Ground 
of a Plant, are always of the perpendicular let there be twenty Turnips rais'd from Seed, 
Kind: they plunge themſelves ſtrait down into] and let the Ground be kept well hoed. Now 
"the Earth, and continue piercing deeper and | hen theſe Roots are grown, if the Turnip that 
deeper, till they find it too hard for their pro- |, ſtands firſt, or in the narroweſt Part, at the To 
ceeding farther. In Places where the Soil is ſoft. of the Piece, be as large as that which ſtands àt 
and deep, theſe Roots penetrate much farther the Bottom, in the Middle of the broadeſt Part, 
down than is imagin'd. They will reach many it will be a Proof that the horizontal Fibres ſent 
N into the Earth, if ä and ur 9 'out by theſe Roots, ſpread very little in ſearch of 
injur* | — Noufiſnment; for they cannot eaſily go be 
When theſe Roots are hurt or cut, whether the Part that is dug. If the Turnips be l 
by Accident or Deſign, they change their Na- larger and larger from the Top, or narrow Part, 
ture, and each divides into many others, This to the Bottom, it will ſhew that a Turnip ſends 
is an Obſervation not eaſily made in its full Ex- out ſmall Fibres to a great Diſtance in ſearch of 
tent, id Plants growing in the Earth, becauſe Nouriſhment, and that it grows in proportion 
they cannot be taken up perfect; but Experi- to- the Diſtance they extend. This would flew 
ments made on. ſuch as are rais'd, i in clear Wa- | that a Turnip ſends out F ibres, to at leaſt fix 
ter, ſet it in a very ſtrong Light. Such Trials Foot diſtance every Way, for there is nothing 
have been, made by the Fa Euch in great Num- eiſe to make the laſt Root bigger chan the otliers; 
bers; they may be repeated and enlarged wih and twelve Foot is there the whole Width of the 
Eaſe ;, and will-not fail to let a great. deal of new 
Light i into, the Doctrine of Roots. . I that which grows in the narroweſt Part be ſmall, 
All tap Roots puſh out certain Branches, or and thoſe Roots which follow it in à Lins to the 
F ibres, which ſpread i in an horizontal Direction: broader Parts, grow! gradually larger till about 
and theſe Branches are the more vigorous, the che Middle, and from thence to the broadeſt 
leſs they are buried in the Earth. The moſt |] Part, continue much the ſame in Size and Vi- 
ſtrong and ſerviceable. therefore ſpread always | Sour; then it will be found that a Turnip ſpreads 
near the Surface of the Ground; and within ¶ its Roots three or four Foot every Way, accord- 
that Depth of the Soil which is moy'd. by, the ing to the Breadth of the Piece of Ground where 
Plow and other Inſtruments of Huſbandry... » } they have their, 2 . noe 2 > at i t ſends 
I Theſe are of the Nature of thoſe Roots Hom. no farther. hs 
which we call horizontal. Some Plants have, The Roots do me inte at {leaſt not in 
in this Manner, a main Body which runs ſtrait e Manner, into the hard Ground 
down, and Fibres growing from it: others conſiſt at the. Edges of this Piece, where it has not been 
of theſe ſpreading Fibres only, they run of- dug. This Experiment therefore, ſuppoſing this 
ten to a very great Diſtance from the Plant; the Event, would ſhew the great Uſe of digging 
but! in this Caſe they become ſo ſmall that they hoeing, or plowing about theſe Roots, for * 


are hardly to be diſcovered; eſpecia when th 
e Kl. elpec lly- 7\ ihips. Lare 20 . and it would 
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"een in a ſucceeding * Section. 1 5 | 


has a Ditch. before it in the uſual Way, [penetrate 


of the Ditch, which, when they had paſs'd, they 


Ground, on the other Side, they recover d.. 
If a Ditch be dug lengthwiſe, at a — 4a 
Diſtance from a young Free, and fill'd up with | 
good Earth, the Roots of the Tree will ſoon get 
into it, and will follow the Direction of the Ditch, 
teſtines, for taking in che Chyle, the Roots of 


it to a great Length. / . Plants have their Openings in their Lidteals, or 


is of no Uſe to them at a greater Diſtance than 
three or four Foot every Way; therefore we 
ſhould ſee by this, how Muen Pp is uſeful to 


be left about a Turnip. 


This Experiment may he extended to other N 
of Tranſpiration in Plants, Roots are thoſe de- 


Roots as well as Turnips, indeed to all other 
Plants whatſoever; and it will ſhew, ſufficiently. 


for all uſeful Purpoſes; to what Diſtance” they fm 


ſeverally ſpread their Fibres, and how far the, 
Earth is to be cultivated and left vacant for 
their Service; on this depends the great. Ad- 
vantage of Horſehoeing Huſbandry, as 5 be 


ſkew, that be the Earth ever ſo well prepar'd, it | mig 


might be cited, prove that the Roots of Trees 
ſpread. to a great Diſtance, hen they get into 
Ground that has been ſtir'd, and that they will 
run a great Way, and take ſtrange Courſes to 
find it. The Roots of all Plants, Corn and 
Graſſes, do the ſame. Leaves are the Organs 


ſtin'd for attracting and drawing the Nouriſh- 
ment. It is evident that, in order to the Growth 
of a Plant, more Sap muſt be taken in than is 
tranſpir d; and:as all Plants encreaſe in Growth, 
it is plain this is done. If we look upon the 
great Extent of Surface in the Leaves of Veget- 
ables, the Organs of Tranſpiration, we cannot 


I édoubt but that the Fibres of their Roots, which 


CHAP. n. 
00 the Extent of the Roots o Tre rees, - 


R. Tow 1 N that the Roots of the 
white Thorn Shrubs in an Hedge, which 


below the Bottom of the Ditch, run under it, and 
riſe again on the other Side, to the richer Soil 
which lies near the Surface, eſpecially if it have 
been wrought ; and then ined: Oy" for 
more Nouriſhment. 

The ſame Obſervation has bern nde dy db. | 
Do Hau, with Reſpect to a Row of Trees, 
which ſeem'd to be kill'd by a deep Ditch that 
Was dug at a little Diſtance from them, in order 
to prevent their Roots from ſpreading into the 
neighbouring Ground; but theſe Trees, in a little 
Time, ſent down their Fibres below the Bottom 


roſe again toward the Surface, and ſpread them- 
{elves through the Soil that was wrought, to a 
great Diſtance every Way. The Trees had faded 


ſoon as their new Roots had got into the good 


extending themſelves in the- youu Earth that fills 


In the n Frees are planted 
too deep in the Earth, they languiſh till they have 
ſent. up their Roots into the upper Part of the 
Ground, where it is ſtir'd by Culture; but as! 
ſoon as they have got there they revive and 
Hfouriſh.., The Folly of planting Trees too deep, 
appears very. -plainly from this Obſervation; 


and when that Fault has been committed, and a 
Tree is ſeen to ſuffer by it, the beſt Method is 
to take it up and plant it again ſnhallower -'! 
I have obſerved that of late Years the young || 
Trees planted about Lonpox ſucceed worſe than 
formerly, a good Part of them dying altogether, | 
and others laſing their Tops: upon examining 
into the/Reaſori; I have generally found it do be 
the planting them too deep. One would ſup- 
ꝓoſe all che Arts ſhould be beſt underſtood hear 
the Metropolis, menen 
. vo» 11 
oy <4 and many other Obſervations? which. 


L 7 


are the Organs of Suction, mult be extended in 


| a like Manner. Reaſon ſhews that it ought to 
| be ſo, and late Obſervations and Experiments 
ſhew that it is. It has been aſſerted that they 
.run out in Length as much as the Leaves ex- 


pand in Surface, although they are not ſo ob- 
vious to the Eye. 

But ſome Reſtriction is to be obſerved in this 
Aſſertion. Plants tranſpire only in the Day: on 
the contrary, during the Night, they revive and 


imbibe the Dews and Rains, and what they thus 
receive contributes greatly to their Growth and 


Encreaſe. We are to add alſo, that there is no 


Proof that either the Tranſpiration or Suction 


in Plants are proportioned to the Surfaces of the 


Parts; and for ought that is hitherto known, 


an Inch of Root may imbibe a larger Quantity, 
than an Inch of Leaf tranſpires. 

But, however this may be, it is certain that 
the Roots of Plants extend to a great Length, 
much beyond what has os been ad 


/- on 
Cy 
at firſt, upon the digging of the Ditch, bur s 2 


C HAP. III. 


[2 the Maiintr ieherett ths Roots of Plants 


. Tlie their Nouriſhment.. 


IN the ſame Manner as 2 * Lacteal Veſſels i in 
an Animal have their Openings in the 1n- 


more properly in their Sap Veſſels, on their Sur- 


faces. But there is yet à great Difference, Ani- 
mals can go about to ſeek their Food and fill 


their Stomachs and Inteſtines, while Plants are 
obliged to ſpread their Roots in the Soil, where 
they ſtand to imbibe their Nouriſhment. It is 
neceſſary, for this Reaſon, that their Roots ſhould 


extend to a conſiderable Diſtance, otherwiſe they 


would quickly exhauſt the Earth that lies juſt 


about them. 
We may carry this Compariſon ſomething far- 


| ther: we obſerve that the Preſſure of the digeſt- 


ed Food againſt the inner Surface of the In- 
teſtines, contributes, together with the periſtal- 
tick Motion of thoſe Parts, to the Introduction 
of the Chyle, or nouriſhing Juice of Animals, 
into the Licteals: and in the ſame Manner the 
Efforts Which theſe ſmall Rogts of Plants make 
in extending themſelves amopg the ſmall Far- 
ticles of Hh Earth, the TOY of the wrought 
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this will much better than any other Means ſhew | 


Arm it. 


ſhews, in the ſtrongeſt Light, the Uſe of ſtir- 
ing and breaking the Ground by Cultute, that 


and it gives the greateſt of all Proofs, of the Be- 


Earth againſt the Roots, and the Re- action of 


arth, as they encreaſe in 
3 4 ber of others produced, which are of the proper 


Bigneſs, and as that cloſes after the breaking by 
Culture, anſwers, in ſome Degree, to thoſe Mo- 
tions in the Inteſtines, arifing from their Reſiſt- | 
ance and their periſtaltick Undulation. | 

To this, which is an Obſervation of Mr. Do 
Hauzr, we may add another great Article in 
the Proceſs of the Roots of Plants obtaining their 
Nouriſhment; which is the Effect of Heat. There 
is Heat in all Things in the Roots which are to 
receive Nouriſhment, and in the Earth which is 
to give it: and this Heat differs in Degree al- 
moſt every Moment, as is ſeen by Experiments. 
Things expand with Heat, and they contract 
with Cold: therefore they are expanding and 
contracting, more or leſs, every Moment. This 
gives Motion and Preſſure between the Roots | 
and the ſmall Particles of Earth continually, and 


the Analogy there is between the Nouriſhment | 
of Plants and Animals. 

This is indeed the true Source of the Nouriſh- | 
ment and Growth of Vegetables ; and all that has | 
been diſcovered by Mr. Tui, and thoſe. Who 
have followed his Train of Reaſons, joins to con- 


Heat is the Cauſe of all Motion, and 
is doubtleſs the immediate Agent in the Hand 
of the Creator, for the keeping the whole F rame | 
of Things in Order. 

What has been obſerved of the Action of the | 
Particles of Earth upon the Roots of Plants, 


* 


the Roots may the more eaſily make their Way 
through it, and that it may preſs them as it cloſes 
after the breaking. 

Whatever be the Reaſon, Experience ſhews * 
that Roots of Plants are always in the beſt Con- 
dition for obtaining Nouriſhment, where the Soil 


in which they run is light and fine. If two young 5 


Trees be pulled up, the one of which has grown 
in a light, and the other in àa heavy and hard 
Soil, we ſhall find, on Examination, that the | 
Tree which had grown in the heavy Soil, has 
but a ſmall Number of Roots, and thoſe large | 
and ſtrong ; whereas that which has grown in 
a light Soil has a vaſt Multitude of Roots, and 
all ſmall and fine: and to purſue this Subject 
farther, let a Tree be rais'd in pure Wa- 
ter alone, where there is no Reſiſtance at all a- 
gainſt the ſpreading of the Roots, and we ſhall 
perceive that they are all nothing more than the 
ſlendereſt Filaments. - 

The Culture of a Soil therefore plainly occa- 
ſions the Roots of whatever is ſown in it, to be 
much more numerous, and finer, than they other- | 
wiſe would have been; and Experience ſhews 
alſo, that it is not from the large and thick Roots, 
but from theſe ſmall and fine ones, that Plants 
receive their principal Nouriſtiment, 

It has been faid, in a preceeding Chapter. 
that when a Root is cut it alters its Courſe 
and Direction. This is to be explained farther, 


nefit Plants receive from the digging about them, | 
When à Root of a Plant is cut off, it does not 


extend any farther immediately, and in its Form, | 


or r Courſe in Length; bur it ſends out a great 


Number of ſmall arid fine F ibres. 
therefore, from the! cutting off one Root, a Num- 


Kind for drawing Nouriſhment, and the Ground 
is at the ſame Time made ready to receive them, 
when this is done in digging about- the Plant. 


When the Huſbandman digs, or any other way 


divides the Ground near His Plants, he cuts or 
breaks off a great many of their Roots: and i in- 


| ſtead. of hurting them by this, we ſee from every 


one fo broken, there grow a great Number of 
others more uſeful than the firſt. 


FFC 


CHAP. IV. 


07 tbe Inportance and Uſe of the Leaves 


F Plants. 


EAVES, we have obſerved already; are in 
Plants, the Organs of Tranſpiration, theſe 


are ſo neceſſary to the greateſt Part of Vegetables, 
that they cannot ſubſiſt without them. If we 
| pull off all the Leaves of a flouriſhing Tree, it 


will commonly die. This indeed is not always 
the Conſequence of ſuch Loſs; for we ſee Trees 
ſometimes entirely rob'd of their Leaves by the 
devouring Caterpillars, and they recover : but 
that is done gradually, and moſt Trees will die 


| if ſtrip'd at once, The Effet however may de- 


pend alſo on the Circumſtance. In ſome Condi- 
tions a Tree may be able to bear the Loſs of 
all its Leaves, and in others not. 

Grew has ſhewn, that the Leaves of a Tree 


which are to burſt forth in Spring, are formed 
in the Buds the preceding Autumn: they are at 
that Time very ſmall, but ants are proportioned 
to their LE: 1 


' Beſide theſe, which may be called the Au- 
tumnal Leaves, there i is a Reſerve in Plants for 


others: for when Mulberry- trees have been ſtrip'd 


of their Leaves to feed Silk Worms, in the Be- 
ginning of Summer; or when other Trees have 
been render'd naked by Inſects, there grow an- 
other Quantity in the Place. This is a Provi- 
ſion of Nature in Favour of Trees and Plants, 
that they may not always periſh by the Loſs of 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary N 

Grew diſcover'd, in examining the Ln of 


Plants, that beſide the Network of longitudinal 


Fi ibres, which form the Courſe of the Leaf, there 
are a Number of Veſicles fill'd with Air. From 
this Obſervation many, have concluded, that the 
Leaves were the Lungs. of Plants; that they re- 
ceivd the Air from the Atmoſphere; that this 
Air made its. Way through the Plant down to 
its Roots; 3 and that it there produced an Effect 
upon the Sap receiv'd from the Earth, of the 
ſame Kind with that i is occalipgs in the Blood of 


57 5 HONEY 
| Pari has allo publiſhed a 2 Maker 
of Experiments, which ſeem to favour this Doc- 


trine; he ſays, That on putting a whole Plant 


into the Receiver of an Air Pump, it periſhes 
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Plant will remain alive a long Time. 


propoſed by the Author, and has been received 
by the Publick as a Proof of the Reſpiration of 
Plants, and that their Leaves are the Organs. 

The many Experiments made by Dr. Woop- 
WAR Db, Mr. MaxioTTE, and Dr. Halxs, prove 
abundantly that the Leaves are Organs of Tran- 
ſpiration, and that the greateſt Part of the Sap 
imbibed by the Roots, eſcapes through them. 
Indeed if we compare the Quantity of Sap that 
is taken in by the Roots and other Organs, with 
the Quantity that is let off by Tranſpiration, 
we find that the Remainder is what is left in 
the Subſtance of the Plant, and that if there be 
any other Account in the Sap, it is inconſider- 
able. 

We know alſo that the Leaves of Plants Jo 
imbibe the Moiſture of Rains and Dews, and 
that this is very beneficial to the Growth. This 
is a plain Uſe of the Leaves; but we may ex- 
tend their Benefit a little farther. 

It is faid that the nutritive Juice Wade a 
certain Preparation in the Leaves, is thence di- 
ſtributed throughout the whole Plant for its 
Nouriſhment: but this ſuppoſes the Circulation 
of the Sap in Plants, which is a Thing not 
proved by any Experiments: indeed it is a Fact 
very much to be doubted, not only becauſe it 
has been advanced without Proof, but becauſe 
there do not appear to be two Kinds of Veſſels 
in Plants, as Veins and Arteries in Animals; 
the one of which ſhould carry up the Sap, and 
the other bring it down again. All that there 
ſeems to be in the Motion of the Sap of Plants, 


s a Kind of tremulous and uncertain Undulation, 


owing to the different Temperature of the Air. 


This was | 


— — — "Of 1 7 L L A G E 


I after. 


Thoſe who argue for the Circulation of the 


Sap, ſay, That according to the other Doc- 


trine, it muſt be ſuppoſed to be prepared by 
Degrees as it riſes in the Plant; and that there 


is not any Experiment or Fact to prove, that 


it is in any greater Degree of Perfection in the 
upper than in the lower Parts of it. And it 
muſt be allowed ſurprizing, that the Sap re- 
ceived into the Roots of Plants, ſhould be at 
once ſo perfectly prepared as to ſerve all the 


Purpoſes of Vegetation, and be able to ſupply | 


with proper Nouriſhment the ſeveral Parts of the 


Vegetable. Upon this Plan of Reaſoning, and 
theſe Objections to the other Doctrine, the Aſ- 
ſerters of a Circulation of Sap ſay, that it is al- 


together neceſſary for explaining Vegetation, to 


allow that ir paſſes through the Leaves, returns 


thence through the Body of the Plant, and after- 
wards goes to the Leaves again; as the Blood 
in Animals returns to the Lungs, after having 


gone through every Part of the Body. This is 


a very ſpecious Reaſoning, but” there wants Ex- 
periment to confirm it; and, on the contrary, 
innumerable F acts ſtand directiy againſt it. 

The Reader ſees what is advanced on both 
Sides, and the Reaſons; but he will find the 
Tranſpiration —.— Leaves all dar Proved 
with Certainty. * n 
Whatſoever be FTA EY Offite of the 
Leaves of Plants, Experiments ſufficiently ſhew, 
chat they are of Benefit, and even of the great- 
eſt Uſe and Neceſſity to the whole; this is the 
err eri TY. 
__ ee e, (24:9 
10 1 


— 


If one cut off half, or two thirds of the Leaves 


of a young Tree that is full of Sap: we ſhall find 


that it will loſe its Sap in three or four Days 
The Bark which before would eaſily ſepa- 
rate from the Wood, will then ſtick firmly to 
it; and it will be impoſſible upon the very Day 
after the Cutting off the Leaves, to perform 
many of thoſe Operations in Gardening upon it, 
which might have been done while the Leaves 
were there. The Difference therefore made by 
taking away the Leaves only in part, is very evi- 
dent to the Senſes. | 

A Willow, a Poplar, or any. other Tree, but 
particularly thoſe of the ſoft Wood Kinds, will 
grow and flouriſh for a great many Years, and 
continue with a ſound Trunk, provided it be 
left to the Courſe of Nature, and permitted to 
keep its Head and its Branches ; but, on the 
other hand, when one of theſe Trees has the 
Head cut off for ſhrowding, the Trunk quick- 
| ly decays and grows hollow. This is molt fre- 
quently owing to the Wet that gets in at the 
Parts where the Head at firſt, or the Shrowds 
afterwards are cut off; but if ever ſo much Care 
be taken in the Shrowding, the Tree does not 
continue ſound as it would have done in its na- 
tural State. No Pollard Tree. ever continuing 
firm and good in the Trunk, any proportion- 
able Time to the ſame Kind of Tree left with 
its Head and top Branches, The Heads and 
high Branches of Trees are what carry the: great 
Quantity of the Leaves; it is therefore plain 
from this Circumſtance, that the Leaves of 
Trees preſerve the very Trunk in Soundneſs. 

On the ſame Principle it is, that the Injuries 
of the Leaves of Corn affect the Ear. We ſe 
as ſoon as ever they are attacked by any Diſ- 
order, the whole Plant declines. This is a 
Proof like the former, that the Leaves are 2 
Part of the utmoſt Importance to Plants of all 
Kinds, and that the healthful State of the whole 
depends entirely upon them. Not only the whole 
Plant ſuffers when they are taken off, but when 
they are only diſeaſed. 

From all this it appears, that the Leaves of 
Plants, in whatſoever Senſe we conſider them, 
are of the utmoſt Importance to the whole : and 
as the Leaves are thus important, ſo are the 
ſmall Branches that ſupport them. It is for this 
Reaſon that Cutting, eſpecially if it be done too 
cloſe, is certain Deſtruction to the FRINcR 
Furze, and many other Shrubs; and to the 
ſame Principle is to be referred the vaſt Da- 
mage that is done to the Saintfoine, Lucerne, 


and Clovers, when they are permitted to be eat 


down too cloſely by Cattle ; and eſpecially while 
they are young. The Injury is of the ſame 
Nature with that done to Trees by ſhrowd- 
ing: they ſuffer by it extreamly while tender, 
though when their Roots are well formed, and 
have 1 far into the Ground, they recover 
it. 

It i is a common Cuſtom among our, Huſband: 
men, to turn in their Sheep upon their Corn 
Fields, when the young Blade is too rank: e 
ſhall. in a ſucceeding Part of this Work, adviſe 
ſome Reſtrictions and Limitations to this Prac- 
tice; and they will be. founded on this Princi- 
ple, of the great and neceſſary Uſe of the Le 


i 
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to advance farther. We ſee here that the Roots 


many Plants which have no great Head, as 


to all Plants, and the Injury 121 e or take- 
them of. 
5. rom theſe Conſiderations of: the principal 
Parts of Plants with Reſpect to their Growth 
and Nouriſhment, the judicious Huſbandman ' 
will naturally be led to the Reaſons of thoſe | 
Effects he ſees ariſe from Culture: and under- | 
ſtanding what he ſees, he will be able rationally | 


of Plants differ in their Forms, and we ſhall find 
upon farther Examination, that they alſo differ 
in their principal Uſes. The tap Roots which 
penetrate deep / into. the Body of the Ground, 


| 


ſerve to keep the Tree or Plant firm in its Place, * 


and thoſe which ſpread horizontally in the upper 
Coat of the Earth, that is, the Soil, which is 
the Seat of Culture, ſupply it with/ Nouùriſn- | 
ment. One Kind therefore may be moſt needful | 
to one Sort of Plants; and the other to another; | 
though. every Plant in ſome. Degree requires, | 
and has the Aſſiſtance of both. Nature has | 


given them, according to their ſeveral Occaſions, 
the Oak and the Walnut have vaſt tap Roots to | 
ſecure. them from the Violence of the Winds, 
which elſe taking ſuch hold againſt their ſpread- 
ing Tops, would tear them up out of the Ground; 


moſt conſiderable, for ſupplying their uſeful Pro- 
ducts whether in Ear or whatever other ras 
with Nouriſnment. 

Nature anſwers different Purpoſes byt the! ame 
Means, and often employs theſe tap Roots to 
draw Nouriſhment ;/ for they are common in 


Saintfoin and Lucerne, and ſeveral others that 
might be inſtanced; but in the general Courſe | 
of Things, it is the other Uſe to which they prin- 
cipally ſerve. In the ſame Manner, the ſpread- 

ing Roots which are particularly deſtined to 
ſupply. the Plant with Nouriſhment, aſſiſt alſo, | 
and that very greatly in keeping it in its Place. 
With Reſpect to theſe ſpreading Roots, i 
will be found on Examination, that they grow | 


to the greater Length as they run nearer the 


Surface of the Ground, becauſe they are there 
moſt within the Reach of Rains and Dews, and 
moſt under the Influence of the Sun's Rays: 
they alſo extend farther and wider in Propor- | 
tion to the Condition of the Ground, and al. 


ways run fartheſt where the Soil is moſt broken 
by Culture: 


and multiply, in Proportion to the Eaſe with 
which they make their Way: and they always 
puſh themſelves with the more Eaſe, the more 


the Ground has been. broken and rendered ſoft 


by Culture. | 
As to Leaves, we find that they' are of the 
utmoſt Importance to the Plant; and that on a 
double Account; as they diſcharge the Redun- 
dance of thoſe Juices that have been taken in by 
the Root, and as they contribute to its abſolute 
Increaſe alſo, by imbibing nouriſhing Matter 
from Rains and Dews themſelves. Theſe are 
two very different Offices to be performed by the 
ſame Organs, but we plainly perceive that it is 
thus Nature reciprocally uſes them. They diſ- 
charge the Redundances by Day, and they in- 


for *tis plain, from repeated Expe- 
rience, that all theſe Roots run out. in Length, | 


bibe Moiſture during. the Night. 
. 


AC. 


The Importance of the Leaves to the Plant 
is ſhewn abundantly by the Experiments and 
Facts that have been here mentioned; but whe- 
ther any one of the Syſtems that have been pro- 
poſed be altogether true, at leaſt whether it con- 
tain the whole Truth, and explain the whole Uſe 
of thoſe Parts, is not yet determined. We have 
for this Reaſon delivered them all, that the 


Reader may ſee in one ſhort View, what has 


been advanced for either Syſtem by its ſeveral 
Advocates, and may for himſelf determine by 
what he ſhall ſee in Practice, which is moſt 
right; or how far either. 

The whole has its Uſe in the Practice of 
Huſbandry, What has been laid down concern- 
ing Roots, is a Matter of immediate Concern in 
the Cultivation of -every Kind of uſeful Growth 
whatſoever ; and the Knowledge of this Impor- 
| tance of Leaves will be of no leſs Conſequence 
in the Conſideration of many of thoſe particu- 
lar Vegetables the Cultivation of which will be 
delivered in our Seventh Book; and which not 
being ſo univerſally the Objects of the Farmer's 
Care as the common Kinds of Corn, are not ſo 
well underſtood with Reſpect even to the com- 


mon Articles of en, ir Management. 
while humbler Plants have the horizontal Roots | . IE 
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of the Nouriſhment of Plants, 


TOTHING is more difficult chan to ay; 
what is the Nature of the nutritive Juice 
of Plants: no Queſtion has been more debated 
by Philoſophers, and none with leſs Succeſs. It 


| would be natural to think that this might be 


diſcovered by the Nature of the ſeveral Sub- 


ſtances we uſe as Manures; but in Reſpect of 


theſe, we ſee the Effect only: this is very plain 


it | and obvious, but nothing is more hidden or dif- 


ficult to find than the Cauſe. 


We have ſhewn in our Second Book what are 
the ſeveral Subſtances uſed as Manures, and 
from many of theſe one would be led to ſup- 
poſe, that the Sap which is ſo evidently increaſed 
and enriched by them, conſiſted of Salts and 
Oils, and other Things ſuch as Chymiſtry is 
able to extract from theſe ſeveral Ingredients: 
but then the Effects of many of the more ſimple 
Kinds of theſe Manures, which are often equal 
to thoſe of the moſt ſeemingly powerful, ſhew 
that this is not the Caſe: and we are the more 


confirmed in this, when we conſider that bare 


Sands will ſupport many Planes; and that many 
others may be raiſed in pure Water: and that in 
either Caſe they have the ſame Qualities and 
Virtues with thoſe of the ſame Kind raiſed in 
Earth, dreſſed with the richeſt Manures. This 


leads one to imagine, that the Sap, or abſolute 


Nouriſhment | of Plants, is in itſelf a Thing 
much more ſimple than it would be natural o- 


therwiſe to think; and that it obtains all this 


Variety of Taſtes, Smells and n were is 
Organs of the Plant. ; 
Mr. Tu is of Opinion, that the Nouriſh: 
ment, or as he expreſſes it, the Food of Plants, 
is | nothing. but the Particles: of Earth reduced to 
222 : 
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mean by the ſame Word, underſtanding by it 


Water, Mat: Taser are noutiſhed which grow 
jo 5: | 


* => —_ 


a very ths Powder. Others have had Recourſe E 
to Salts as the great Article of the Nouriſtiment 
of Plants; and many have called in Fire, Air, 
Water and Earth, to ſerve the ſame Purpoſe ; 


ſome prefering one and ſome another, according 


to che Syſtems they choſe a favour. But this 
hag all been found imaginary, from the Reſult 
of frequent Trials; and if we can ſuppoſe the 


to a State of Solution in Water, or but of being 
ſo broken and divided by it, as to be in a Con- 
dition to be received into the fineft Veſſels of 
Plaves, we ſhall adopt an Opinion much: more 

able to Reaſon, as well as to the common 
Courſe of Things, in ſuppoſing Earth itfelf thus | 
reduced to exceedingly {mall Particles, to be 
the very Matter of the Nami of wy 


Matter of pure Earth capable of being reduced | 


That this is natural to Plants is evident, be: 
cauſe it will not injure them, which all the o. 
cher Things: ptetended to afford them Nouriſh- 
ment will. Too much Salt wil prevent their 
Growth, too much Water will kill them, and 
too much Air and Heat will dry them up; but 
too large a Quantity of Earth never does them 
any Harm. Indeed they may be injured by be. 
ing planted too deep, becauſe their Roots may 


Reach of the Air, Rains and Dews, and of the 
| Influence of the Sun's Rays ; theſe being neceſ. 
ſary to their Growth, although they do not af- 
ford them the real Nouriſhment. 
That abſolute- Earth is che Nouriſhment * 
Slams appears from this, that ſuch as naturally 
grow in the moſt diftin& and diſtant Places, are 


Thing that grows on it. 

We find that all a are Gnaly reduc'd 
40 Earth by Corruption, and to what, fhould a 
Thing be reduced by this, bat to that Sub- 
ſtance of which it originally conſiſted. Pro- 
bably the Manures we add for the Melioration 
of Earth, be they of what Kind they will, ſerve 
to no other Purpoſe but the preparing: that Earth 
for entering theſe fine Veſſels; and the utmoſt 
Effect of them may be nothing more than ren- 
dering the Earths with which they are mixed, 
fit for that Purpoſe. 

For Inſtance, all the rich Mapures contain 2 
Salt: now theſe Salts may have an Effect in 
dividing the Particles of Earth, and thus pre- 
paring them for affording nouriſhing Plants. 
Again, Water may ſoften theſe Particles thus 
rendered extreamly ſmall, 'and Air and Fire may 
put them in Motion. In this Light, Fire, Air 
and Water may aſſiſt in the Growth of Plants, 
but it is Earth that affords the ſubſtantial Part, | 
or Matter of their Nouriſhment. The Plant 
may be killed by taking away the Effect of 
Fire, Air, or Water, but without Earth it could 
not have its very Subſtance ;; perhaps it cannot 
live without the others; but without chis it e can- 
not exiſt. 

The mention of Salts, Fi ire, Air and Water | 
on this Occaſion pf the Noyriſhment of Plants, 
is unavoidable, becauſe all who have read at all 
upon the Subject, have been accuſtomed to hear 
of them as the Sources of Nouriſhment jointly 
or ſingly ; but no Kno edge was ever convey- 
ed upon ſuch Principles. They are neceſſary to 
be named becauſe they have Effects on Plants; 
but nothing is ſo idle as to ſuppoſe that they 
eſſentially feed and ſupport them, Water in- 
deed, in, the Condition we haye it, will do this, 
but we know Water contains Earth; and it is 
unqueſtionably by this Earth that is in the 


We ee by bare when we ſpeak of 
it as the Food and Nouriſhment of Plants, chat 
ſimple elementary Subſtance. which the Chymiſts | 


Earth diveſted, of all other Principles: on the 
Contrary, We can extract all thaſe Principles from 
Plants, and we mean no other Thing by Earth 
an this Occaſion, than ſuch as compoſes. ane 
Soil, ſuch as it is F er 


| capable of being; ſupported by any Earth indif- 
ferently in either. Thyme will not grew in a 
Bog, becauſe Thyme does not love much wet, 
but the Earth of the Bog is not in Fault, for 
that will feed it, if diveſted of its abundant Wa- 
ter; and removed to another Place. Let a Par- 
cel of the Easth of a Quagmire that bears no- 
thing but Ryuſhes, be dried by the Sun, and 
placed at the Top of a Hill, and Thyme will 
grow in it; and in the fame Manner let the 
Earth dug from a Hill be buried in a Quag- 
mixe, and when it is well wetted, Ruſfies will 
grow in that. Tis not therefore the Earth that 
differs: that is capable to ſupport any Plant: tis 
only altered by che Quantity of Water. The 
Plants of Amzrica ſucceed very well in the 
Earth of ExGLayp, as we fee every Day in our 


hotter Climate, they muſt have a proportioned 
Degree of Heat given by Art, but the Earth 
does perfectly well. We have argued in this 
Chapter for Earth being the Food of Plants, 
and we {ce in theſe Inſtances, that good Fart 


provided; they: have the neceſſary Degree of Heat 
and Maiſture: this ſeems very greatly to 991 
ban ie Opinion. | 

People of Cutiaſity tell us, they Wane; 10 
even, Air, are capable of being fixed and con- 
verted into Earth; and ſome have imagined this 
of Water particularly, from its ſo freely feeding 
of Plants: but that is owing tò the Earth it con- 
tains, as mentioned already. In fine, if we can 
as at firſt ſaid, get over the Difficulty of Earths 
not being diſſoluble in Water, or can ſuppoſe 
that without Solution it is capable of being ren- 
dered ſo fine, that jt may enter the fineſt Veſſels 
of Plants; there appears great Reaſon on the 
Side of this Opinion, that Earth of an extream 
Fineneſs is properly and truly the Food or Nou- 
riſhment of them: underſtanding by this Term 
Earth, ſuch as we find it in the Soil. 

The ſucceeding Diſcourſe'on Tillage will ſhew 
the Neceſlity we have been under of entering 
thus far into the preſent Subject; for otherwiſe, 
much of the practical Part would have appear- 
ed ſtrange and ill- founded: but whether Earth 
be in Reality the Nouriſhment of Plants or not, 


Matter. If wwe can upon theſe Principles lead 


and is called Mould... ..,; ., , 
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be buried in ſuch a Manner, as to be out of the 


Stoves and Green-heuſes. If they are from a 


will ſupport and nouriſh all Kinds of chem; 


is to the practical Huſhandman no important 


him to a. Method of giving greater Fertility to 
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je of that Uncertainty: which reigns, and al- 
ways will reign in the Enquiries into the My- 
ſteries of Nature: the Explanation of the Nou- 
riſhment of Plants being one of the gy 
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CHAP. vn. 


'Of the Reaſons there are for ſuppoſing the 
| : Nourifhment of all P lants . the fame. _ 


N Conſequence of what has been delivered as 
moſt probable in the laſt Chapter concerning 
4. Nouriſhment of Plants, a Queſtion will na- 
turally ariſe, Whether we ſuppoſe that the dif. 
ferent Sorts of Plants take in the ſame Food, or 
the ſame Matter for their Nouriſhment, what- | 
ſoever that be? This is indeed a very difficult 
Queſtion, but it is very neceffary to be confider- | 
ed for the Uſe of the practical Huſbandman : | 
for on the Anſwer depends his Knowledge how W 
to act in the varying or continuing the fame 
Crops upon the ſame Piece of Ground. 1 
We imagine that the Nouriſhment taken in by 


all Plants is the ſame, for we ſuppoſe that 


Nouriſhment to be no other than Earth in very 
fine Particles carried into their Veſſels by Water. 
But as a great deal of the Huſbandman's Prac- 
tice in his tilled Lands will depend upon the 
Certainty of this Point, we ſhall not attempt to 
force this Opinion upon him: but ſhall lay be- 
fore him the Objections that have been made, or 
may be made by others againſt it, and propoſe 

at the ſame Time our Anſwers: when he has 
= whole before his Eye at once, he will be 
beſt able to determine, whether he ſhall * 
to our Opinion, or to that of others. 

Mr. Tull is the Founder of this Opinion, 
that the Food or. Nouriſhment of Plants, is 
Earth ; and. confequently, that all Plants take 
in the ſame: the Generality of Writers have 
adopted a contrary Doctrine: they fuppoſe 
that every Plant draws from the Earth for its 
Nouriſhment certain Juices that are proper for 
it, and no other, never ae in Ws Earth RES 
at all. 

On this Principle is founded the Opinion & 
common among the Generality of Writers, that 
a Piece of Ground may be exhauſted for one 
Kind of Plant, and not for another; and on 
this Opinion is ſuppoſed to be founded the Cu- 
ſtom of the practical Huſbandman, of every 
Year. changing his Crops ; the Succeſs of which 
Practice is alſo urged in Favour of the Opinion. 
This is a very ſpecious Reaſoning. : 

Barley, ſay they, exhauſts the Ground much 
more than Oats, when it is to be fown after- 
wards with Wheat. This is a Fact, and on this 


nh 


they found their Opinion, that the Juices taken 


for the Nourifhment of Barley, are more like 
thoſe required by Wheat, I” are we Ros. 
drawn by Oats. 12 

In the ſame Manner they add, When a Piece 
of Ground has been a long Time occupied by 
one Kind. of Tree, if ſome more of the ſame 
Sort be planted in it, they will ſucceed very 
poorly ;, but if Trees of ſome other K ind be 
ſet, t 2 will be Hopes of better Succeſs. 


| 


1} 


ö 


| 


| Strength, alleging Aar T ruth, ſeem at firſt 


and this is the whole Matter. 


Theſe Facts which we ftate in their full 
">, | 


| ſame Nature chat Wheat required, or that drawn 


{ Crops would not : 


another; ; in their Forms, T aſtes and Virtues. 


their appearing Weight only becauſe they are 


Subject is to be ſatisfied that 1285 fignify 10. 


Sight to argue againſt the nouriſhing Matter of 
all Plants being the ſame: but on the other 
hand, there are a Multitude of other Obſerva- 
tions founded in the ſame Manner on Facts, to 
be produced, which ſtand as fairly for the Opi- 
nion we propoſe, of the Nouriſhmerit of all 
Plants being the ſame : and theſe which n ſo 
| ſtrong againſt it may be refuted. : 
The firſt is very fairly propoſed, and chere- 
fore may be diſtinctly and exactly anſwered. 
Barley does exhauſt the Ground, on which 
Wheat is afterwards to be ſowed, more than 


Oats, as is ſeen by the ſucceeding Crop. But 


the Fact is no. more than this, that Barley ex- 
hauſts Ground more than Oats, in general: 
there is nothing in the ſuppoſed Particularity. 
Wheat requires a great deal of Nouriſhment, and 
it therefore ſueceeds beſt after Oats, not becauſe 
the Nouriſhment drawn by Barley was of the 


by Oats different; but becauſe the Barley had 
drawn. in more Nouriſhment, and therefore had 
left leſs in the Ground. The Fact is plain, for 
we know Barley requires more Noutiſhment 
than Oats, for Oats will grow on poorer Land: 
The Fact pro- 
is true, but the Cauſe miſtaken. 


The other Objection, if it were ſtated more 


particularly, would be as eaſily anſwered. Oats 
requiring little Nouriſhment, will ſucceed after 
Crops that require more; and that when fuch 
in the ſame Manner ſome 
Trees require more, and ſome will thrive with 
leſs Nouriſhment, When one Kind of Tree that 
requires a great deal of Nouriſhment has ex- 
hauſted a Piece of Ground, a freſh Quantity of 
the ſame Trees planted on it will not thrive, 
becaule the former had exhauſted it: nor would 
any other Kind of Trees ſucceed, that ſhould 
require alſa a great deal of Nouriſhment. But 
if a new Kind of Trees be planted there which 
require leſs Nouriſhment, they will ſucceed, be- 
cauſe though there be but little, it may be fuffi- 
cient for them as they require but little. 

A great Part of the Objections which are pro- 
poſed againſt uſeful Diſcoveries, might be an- 
fwered by more ſtrict Enquiries in this Manner; 
they have had their Rife in Error, and they have 


ſtated imperfectly. To ſee the whole of the 


CHAP. vin. 


Other ObjeAlions fo the Nourifoment if all 
| "ns, being the ſame anſwered. 


H E firſt and principal Difficulty they 
. raiſe ho ſuppoſe every Plant to draw a 
pecvlige Juice for its Nouriſhment out of the 
Earth is,” that it does not appear probable the 
ſame Matter, and that alike in all Reſpects, 
ſhould be able to ſupport and give Increaſe to 


ſuch a vaſt Variety of Plants as we ſee, and thoſg 


ſo different i in the moſt eſſential Points from ont 


This, 
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that the nouriſhing Matter may not be altoge- 


This, like the reſt, has a cations 1 
ance : but let it be cenſidered notwithſtanding, 
fairly. There is no Doubt but that the ſmall 
Particles of Earth which we ſuppoſe to be the 
Nouriſhment of Vegetables, aſſume different 
Forms in different Plants; but this is no Proof 


ther the ſame in the Earth, ae altered * 
their Veſſels. | 

Experience alſo joins to hm, that the Nouri | 
ment is the ſame for all Plants, from what is 
ſeen in their Growth among one another. If a 
Lettice, for Inſtance, draws from the Earth a 
particular Juice for its Nouriſhment;; and that 
Juice be different from what is drawn by a Plant 
of Succory, then it will follow that a Lettice ſet 


— 


communicate a veculiar Taſte to-the Fruits that 
grow upon them, but then this Taſte is given 
equally to all Fruits, and is perfectly different 
from their own, which each has beſide. In this 
Caſe the Earth has a Taſte, which it communi— 
cates univerſally; but the ſame Effect is pro- 
duced beſide in the Veſſels of the vers Trees, 
and Plants, as in other Places. 

In the moſt ſtrict and accurate Examination 
of the Roots of Plants, we find no Preparation 
for receiving ' particular 'Juices. 'Grzw ſhews 
that the, Surface, of Roots is a ſpungy Subſtance, 
which muſt receiye all Juices alike ; and the Sur- 
faces of all Roots are ſuch. , "Theſe ſpungy O- 
penings receive the fine Particles of Earth for 


among Succory Plants, muſt flouriſh better than | 
when ſet among other Lettices; nay, it ought | 
in this Caſe, if the Doctrine of different Juices | 
for every Plant were true, to flouriſh as well as 
if no other Plant at all were near it: but let 
this be tried, and the Reſult will be quite other- | | 
wiſe. A Lettice planted among Succory will 
flouriſh juſt as much as if it ſtood among other | 
Lettices; not at all more; and it will not grow 
nearly ſo faſt, as if no Plant were by it. This 
ſhews that the Nouriſhment of Lettice and Suc- 
cory are the ſame, and that Plants of any Kind 
exhauſt the Ground, and rob thoſe which are 
near them of Nouriſhment, as much if they be 
of different Species, as if of the ſame. _ | 

That the Nouriſhment of Plants, whatſoever | 
it be, undergoes in their Veſſels that Change 
which gives it the particular Taſte, Colour, 
and Form which belong to the Plant, is evident 
from the common Effects of grafting Trees in 
Gardening. There is an Inſtance of Mr. Du 
HamEL's, in the. Memoirs of the FRENCH Aca- 
demy, which proves this abundantly, and in a 
very particular Manner. A young Citron of 
the Bigneſs of a Pea, was let in by the Stalk 
to a Branch of an Orange Tree. The Citron 
grew to its full Bigneſs, and became perfect- 
ly ripe, it but was to all Intents and Pur- 
poſes a Citron ; having nothing of the Orange 
at all in its Nature, Form, Taſte, or Appear- 
ance. 

Now if the Nouriſhment received by the O- | 
range Tree could be thus prepared in the Veſ- 
ſels of the Citron Stalk, and Fruit, what Rea- | 
ſon can there be to doubt, but that the ſame 
Nouriſhment taken up from the Earth, may be 


wrought in every Plant into, the Colours, Quali- | 


ties and Forms that are peculiar to that Plant. 
Many contend not only that there is a parti- 
cular Juice taken out of the Farth by each Plant | 
for its Nouriſhment, but that eyery Plant has 
more Kinds than one. The Pulp of a Peach, 
the Stone, and the Kernel, they obſerve are very 
different Things, and they ſay there ought to be 
three different Juices taken up out 91 the Earth 
to nouriſh them. 

This is betraying their Cauſe by ſeying e too 
much. Doubtleſs the Organs and Veſſels of | 
Plants give the different Taſte and Smell to the 


þ OS 


Sap, as well as occaſion its various other Effects 
in the different Parts. We do not find in the 


Earth the Taſte either of the Pulp, of the 
Peach, or of its [ 477 There are Soils that 


Nouriſhment, and the Organs of the Plant give 
them their Differences i in; the different Kinds, as 
well as in the various Parts of the ſame. i 

Plants of the moſt different Kinds may be 
raiſed in Water, and they will all have their 
particular Forms, Taſtes, and Colours. Will 
theſe People ſay that there are in Water different 
Juices to be taken up by different Plants? that 
were abſurd. We ſay there are Particles of 
Earth in all Water, which is a known Fact: 
and that theſe are taken up by the Roots of 
Plants for their Nouriſhment : that they are 
in themſelves perfectly alike, and are taken up 
indifferently by all, but that they are changed in 
the Organs of the Plants, in order to give them 
their Forms, Taſtes, and Colours: Sy ſurely 
* reaſonable. 484 

The Advocates: for particular 5 affirm 
farther, that as there is a Neceſlity for a di- 
ſtinct Juice for nouriſhing each ſeveral Part of 
the ſame Plant : it cannot be but that the Roots 
of every Plant are ſo formed, that they will re- 
ceive or admit ne Juices but ſuch: as are fo 
appropriated to that Plant; and that the ſeveral 
Parts of the Plant afterwards appropriate again 
ſuch Juice as is alone ſuitable to them. 

No Doubt but according to the Syſtem of ar 
ferent, Juices, this, ought to be the Caſe; 
Queſtion muſt remain whether it is: and on - 
Deciſion of that, the whole Objection: may rea- 
ſonably be ſaid to ſtand or fall. Mr. TuLs has 
| produced an Experiment; on this Occafion, the 
Reſult of which, as he relates it, is altogether 
deciſive; and deſtroys that Opinion entirely. 
The Experiment is this. Set a Stalk of Mint 
in a Glaſs of Water: it will grow there and 
ſhoot out many Roots. Let ſome of theſe Roots 
be got out of the freſh Water, and plunged into 
| a Glaſs of Salt Water: in this Caſe the Mint 
will preſently die, and its Leaves will taſte 
| falt, 

In this Caſe there is no Doubt but the Mint 
| is killed by the Effect of the Salt Water upon 
its Roots; becauſe if the ſame Roots had been 
cut off, the Plant would not at all have ſuf- 
fered: and the ſalt Taſte of the decayed Leaves 
| ſhews plainly, that the Salt was the Cauſe of its 
| Deſtruction. -This Fact reſts upon the Credit of 
Mr. Tull, who has related it: and he aſſerts 
from it very fairly, that it is a Proof that Roots 
take in indifferently any Nouriſhment that comes 
in their Way, even when it is of a Kind that will 
** the daa Plant they are to feed- 
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be, in this Reſpect, 


CHAP. N. 
| Reaſons deduced from the Practice ef 
Huſbanary. 


HE. Practice of the Huſbandman, and its 

Succeſs, tis ſaid, prove that there are dif- | 
ferent Juices taken up out of the Earth for the 
Nouriſhment of different Plants. Why, ſay they, 
are Barley or Oats ſown after Wheat, and not 
Wheat again, if it were not that the Wheat has 
drawn all the nouriſhing Juice fit for its Kind, 
ſo that the next Crop of the ſame Species would 
be ſtarved; whereas there ſtill remains in the 
ſame Ground, the nutritive Jvice fitted for Bar- 
ley, and that for Oats, which therefore flouriſh, 


| though a ſecond Crop of Wheat would not. 


It has been anſwered already, that the real 
Cauſe of this is, that Wheat requires and takes 
up a large Quantity of Nouriſhment, ſo that 
there does not. remain a ſufficient Stock for a 
new Crop of it ; but that the ſame Land will 
raiſe Oats and Barley becauſe they require leſs: 
but to this we ſhall add here, that if it were 
true that the Cauſe of Barley growing well after 
Wheat, were that the Wheat had left in the 
Ground the Nouriſhment proper for. Barley ; 
then in Conſequence a good Crop of Wheat 
might be expected after Barley, becauſe the 


Barley would have left in the ſame Manner the 


Juices proper for Wheat, and the Ground would 


the ſame. as if nothing had 
been ſown in it before. But this does not an- 


ſwer in Practice, and we may therefore be ſure 


the Theory is not true. Such a ſowing of Wheat 
would yield a very bad Harveſt., The Truth. is 
this, Wheat does not ſucceed well except the 
Land have had four Workings : if Barley were 
fown in Land ſo prepared, it would ſucceed 
greatly, but as it does not bear the Price of 
Wheat, nor require ſo my Preparation, they 
ſow it after two. | 

Barley will grow upon Land that has been 
impoveriſhed in ſome Degree by another Grain, 
therefore it ſucceeds aſter Wheat; but Wheat will 


not thrive unleſs it have the Land freſh, and | 


thoroughly prepared to give it Nouriſhment, 
and it is therefore Wheat, will not do * 


Barley. 


If it were true that every Plant drew from * 
Earth a particular and appropriated Juice for its 
Nouriſhment, and no other; what Occaſion could 
there be for that antient Practice of letting the 
Lands lie fallow one Year in three, as is the 


_ Cuſtom in common Fields. If that were the 


Caſe, they might inſtead of this Time of Reſt, 
only give a Change of Crop. Thus if they 
ſowed Wheat the firſt Year, Barley the next, 
and Oats the third, and then Peaſe and Tur- 


nips; they might after this laſt Growth ſow. 


Wheat again, the Land having had five Years 
to recover the Nouriſhment of Wheat: but this 
is not found in Fact, nor is there any Truth in 
the Argument that would ſupport it. The 


| Nouriſhment of all theſe Plants is the ſame, and 


is no other than Earth in very ſmall Particles, 
. N*:23. 


— 


— 


| 


and there is no other Difference n them, 
but that one Kind en more of it chan. ano- 
ther. 


Every 5 the leaſt acquainted with the Prader 


of Huſbandry knows, that in ſuch a Courſe as 


here deſcribed, all the Crops would grow worſe 
and worſe, till they would not be worth gather- 
ing: and this, becauſe all Crops exhauft the 
Earth of the general Nouriſhment of Plants, 
though in a different Degree. ; 

Beſide this the Reſt is not all that Land has 


during the Intervals of Crops for its Recruit. It 


is in this Time turned and worked, by which 


Means the Particles are anew divided, and there 


is a freſh Supply of ſmall anes procur'd for the 
affording Nouriſhment to the following Growths. 
The Texture of the Mould is broken ſo, that it 
gives free Paſſage again to the Roots of Corn in 
new Places; and by all this it is render'd proper 
for the Production of ſuch Plants as require a 
great deal of Culture, ſuch as Wheat particular- 
ly: and during the whole Time of this Reſt and 
Preparation, it is not ſuffer'd to be exhauſted by 
uſeleſs Plants. 

If it were true that every Plant drew from 


| the Earth a particular. Juice for its Nouriſhment, 


which ſuited its Purpoſe, and that of no other 
Kind, then Thiſtles, Bluebottles, Corn Marygold, 

and the other Weeds ſo frequent among Corn, 
would do it no Harm; becauſe they would take 
only ſuch Juices as the Corn would not: but juſt 


the contrary is found in Fact. All theſe Plants 


do injure the Growth of Corn, and that, becauſe 
they. all exhauſt the Earth of its Nouriſhment, 
which is the ſame for one and for the other. 

If other Plants did not draw from the Earth 
the ſame Nouriſhment with Corn, then Corn 
might as well grow among the largeſt Cluſters 
of them, as ſingly in a Field: but we find it 
will not: and *tis not to be pretended the Stalks 


of the Plant prevent this any Way, becauſe ſo 


many Sticks of dry Wood will do no Harm. 
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XAT 
De Reſult of Experiments in 1 


M have thought chat every Thing 


that can be diſſolved in Water, enters 
indifferently into Plants; and that each ſepa- 
rate Kind, of all theſe Things, appropriates only 
what properly belongs to its Nature, and lets 
the reſt all paſs off by Tranſpiration. 
This, like many other of theſe Ruben. 
has a very fair Appearance, but it cannot ſtand 
before Experiments. We can collect what paſſes 


» | off from Plants by Tranſpiration; Dr. HAL EG 


has done it, and the Reſult has altogether contra- 
dicted this Syſtem. - Seeing what great Quantity 


of Matter perſpir'd, ſays he, I was deſirous to 


try if I could get any of it. I fd Glaſs Retorts 
to Trees of different Kinds, taking in their Boughs 
with the Leaves on into che Retort, and ſtopping 
up the Mouth about them. By this Means, ſays 
he, I got ſeveral Ounces of the Matter perſpir d 
by Vines, Fig Trees, Apple Trees, Cherry Trees, 


| Apricot and Peach Trees, alſo by Rug, Horſee 
4A radiſh, 
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ſeveral Kinds: and the ſpecifick Gravity was very | 


©" paſs'd through their Veſſels it acquir d ſome ve - 


greater ſeeming Force than any of the former, 
it ought to be propoſed fairly in this Place, where 


Plant. This Experiment is the ſeventeenth in 


be continually exhauſted. For what was thus 


f they had bed well W, phe: b ane 


ace, and do not penetrate to any Depth; and 
„ ii cad 


radiſh, Rheubards and by NS APR AY | 


Leaves. The,Liquor of all of them was very 
clear, nor could I diſcover any different Taſte in the 


nearly the ſame with that of eommon Water. 
Here Was a great Variety. of Plants and Trees 

try d, and if there were differett Matters to be 

tranſpir d, theſe certainly muſt have ſhewn that | 
Difference, hut upon this fair Experiment there | 
appear'd no ſuch Thing, the Liquor obtain'd | 
from them was in all Reſpects the ſame, it was 
perfectly like common, Water, and ſhew'd no 
other Difference from it, than that it would ſtink | 
ſooner : this ſhew'd that it took 1 from 
the Plants, but the ſame from all. Having 


— c 


getable Quality, but that was the ſame from any 


Dr. Halzs's vegetable Staticks, it is eaſily re- 
peated; but the Authority of that Writer is ſuf- 
ficient to eſtabliſh it; and it overthrows perfectiy 
that Syſtem of the Plants taking up ſeveral Kinds 
of Juices, and letting all but the right tranſpire. 
If this were the Caſe, that each Plant took up 
all that could be diſſolved in Water, and tran- 
ſpired what it did not want, the Ground would 


tranſpired would float in the Air, and be at the 
Mercy of the Winds, to carry . ever l 
they chanc'd to bl. 

Thus ealily are. theſe Objeclons to N Farth 
iſelf being the Matter of Nouriſhment to all 
Plants, anſwer'd ; but there remains a farther Ob- 
ſervation to / be ſtated : as this will fall within | 
the Farmer's. immediate Notice, and is of much 


we are enquiring after Traths op the Service of 
that uſeful R 

The Huſbandman will 8 that al his 
Land which would no longer bear Corn well, 
has, for ſome Years, bore Saintfoin or Lucerne, 
it will again bear great Crops of Wheat. This 
ſeems to ſhew, that the Subſtance neceſſary for 
nouriſhing Wheat, and that neceſſary for nouriſh- 
ing of theſe Graſſes 1s different; and conſequently 
that the Food of all Plants is not the ſame. 
And in farther Support of this Argument it may 
be obſerved, that Grounds which are laid fallow, 
to give them Strength for Corn, bear in that 
State great Quantities of Weeds. This ſhould 
ſeem: alſo to ſhew, that different Juices in the 
Ground are fit for the Nouriſnment of different 
Plants; and that it is not the Subſtance of the 
Earth which ſerves for all. - This is what theſe 
Obſervations ſeem to ſnew; but let not the in- 
duſtrious Enquirer ftop at Appearances, but pro- 
geed to a deeper and a fairer Search. 
In purſuing this Subject we find, that thoſe 
Lands which are only left fallow, and have no- 
thing done to them, do not improve either ſo | 
quickly or ſo perfectly as they would have done, 


8 


that Interval. 

We find alſo, that as archive Pare: of thoſe 

Plants which grow upon fallow Lands, are Weeds | 
of flight Roots which ſpread juſt under the Sur- 


— 


* — 


je the lower Part of the Soil is turn'd up, this 


M Land which has lain in abſolute Repoſe. Now 


the contrary to this happens when Saintfoin and 
Lucerne are ſown, for they root very deep: but 
for that Reaſon they do little Prejudice to the 
Soil near the Surface; for it is found by Expe- 
rience, that theſe 4eep-rooted Plants draw their 
Nouriſhment from a great Depth, and leave the 
ſuperficial Parts of the Earth unexhauſted. 
Thus when we ſee the full Extent of this Ob- 
jection to our Syſtem, it ceaſes to be any Ob- 
jection at all. In the Caſe of Weeds on F allows, 
they exhauſt the Surface only, and that Surface is 
turned downward in plowing; ſo that the Earth 
which is turned up for the Growth of the Corn, 
is not exhauſted by them. It has lain its Year 
in Repoſe, and is now fitted for the Nouriſh- 
ment of Corn, by turning and breaking. The 
Saintfoin and Lucern root very deep, and dra 
their Nouriſhment from the lower Part of the 
Land; ſo that à Field cover'd with theſe Graſſes, 
has the upper Part of its Soil in a State of Re- 
poſe; and when that comes to be wrought and 
turn' d up, it is freſh and fit for the Nouriſmment 
of Corn, for Corn is the moſt ſuperficial of all 
Growths in its rooting. Thus the Caſe is not 
that Weeds and Saintfoin draw only a particular 
Nouriſhmenr, and that different from the Food 
of Corn, that makes Corn ſucceed after them ; 
but it is that the firſt exhauſts the Surface of the 
Earth which is turn'd undermoſt in plowing, and 
the latter exhauſts the Earth at Depths whence 
it is never turned up for Corn; and all the 
Time of their Growth, that Part of the Soil 
in which the Corn afterwards is to grow, lies 
. they not affecting it. 

The Farmer finds by Experience, that Plants 
with tap Roots do not ſucceed upon Land where 


other Plants with the ſame Kind of Roots have 


been. Thus Trefoil or Lucern will not thrive 
after Saintfoin; whereas thoſe Plants which have 
ſpreading Roots, ſucceed upon the Lands 2 
have born the deep- rooted ones excellentiy; 
plain therefore, that theſe deep-rooted Plants Jn 
exhauſted the Earth of its Nouriſhment at thoſe 
Depths, but not at the Surface. *Tis extreamly 
probable therefore, from all Appearances, that 
the Nouriſhment, or Food of all Plants, is the 
ſame, and that it is nothing but Earth in ſmall 
Particles. We ſee that Plants of any Kind ex- 
hauſt this Nouriſhment, according to the Depth 
at which they root; and no otherwiſe. When 
this Nouriſhment is exhauſted, the Earth muſt 
be prepar'd in order to the giving more; and as 
it conſiſts only of ſmall Particles of Earth, any 
thing that breaks and divides the Land anſwers 
this Purpoſe. The Effects of the Air do this in 
fallowing; the Plow does it in turning and la- 
bouring, and the different Manures do it by fer- 
menting the Soil. All theſe Things produce the 
ſame Effect, by ſeveral different Ways, and con- 
ſequently in different Degrees; but of this the 
Farmer may be ſure, whatever will break and 
divide the Particles of Earth, will make that 
Earth proper for the Support and "Noun 
of Plants, 
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ee 7 ** . Roots into a hard Sol, into which 
others cannot pehetrate. The. Roots of Oats will 
penetrate a hard Land better than the Roots f 
IH Barley, and therefore Oats wilt grow with leſs 
anoins 0 „ | Eillage than Barley. This is ſeen in Expetience, 
0 < ; x of Ops. for Oats ſueceed tolerably well in many Places, 
1 ING thus explained to the 3 where the Soil is hard, with only one dreſſing: 
Huſbandman the Nature of the principal | Whereas Lands that are much lighter and ſofter, 
Parts of Plants, and of cheir Nouriſnment, he | require two Dreſſings, i in order 0 n a good 
will eaſily underſtand the Reaſons of. all that ſhall | Crop of Barley. | 
be propoſed to him for the Improyement of his | From this Obſervation \ we ey . dat 
Profeſſion : and, where any thing at all out of the | in following the common Practice of Huſban- 
ommon beaten Road was to be propolecs is dry, ſome other Corn [ſhould be ſown for the 
Fanden Was neędful. 1 40 489 £ next Crop after Wheat; becauſe Wheat requir- 
We ſee plainly, by the proceeding Obſcrva | ing: ſeveral Dreſſings of the Land, in order to 
tions, that all Plants are nouriſhed by the ſame yield a good Crop; and requiring alſo to be 
Subſtance; that every Plant will exhauſt the J ſown in the Begining of Winter, or ſoon after 
Earth of its Nouriſhment, which would be fit | Harveſt, it would be impoſſible to give the 
for others of the ſame Growth; and that a Piece | Land thoſe neceſſary Dreflings for it, with- 
of Land which. was once fit for the nouriſhing | | out which we know, from Experience, it will 
and ſupporting a Crop of any Plant, will conti- not ſucceed. Here is a plain Reafon for the 
nue to ſupport and nouriſh Crops of that Plant | changing the Crop in the common Method of 
for ever, -it; it be properly tilled and managed. ] Huſbandry, without having Recourſe to that 
This laſt is an Article of great Conſequence, | idle and falſe Cauſe of the different Nouriſhment 
and perhaps little. believed by the common pratti> | requir'd for different Plants. For with Reſpect 
cal Farmers, but it is equally true with the others; to Oats and Barley, as they are not to be ſown 
It is ſeen to be. ſo by Reaſon, and may, at any | till the following Spting; there is Time between 
Time, be proved by er a, * thoſe On the gathering the Wheat Harveſt, and the Sea- 
would deny it, | firſt try. ſon of ſowing them; to give the Land the one 
From. this we ſee that it is not "anus; to or two Dreſſings which they ſeverally require; 
change the Crop every Vear, upon the ſame though it would be impoſſible, in the ſhort Time 
Land. This Pplainly makes way, for a new | between the reaping of Wheat, and the ſowing it 
Method. of Huſbandry, and for vaſt Improve | ſor the next Crop, to give the h the Tour 
ments in that uſeful Art. It is on theſe Facts Dreflings needful for that Corn. | 
that the Horſchoeing Syſtem has its Founda -[ The Years Fallow that is given to propure we 
tion ; and being built upon Truth it. muſt r remain | Whent, gives perfect Opportunity for thoſe fout 
for ever. * ag 397871 Draſſings, andt for all the Advantages which the 
We do not * that i in following e Oo Land receives ſtom the Air and Rains, between 
mon Practice of Huſbandry, there is a great | one of them and the other. | 
Advantage in the ſowing. ſucceſſively different | If any one ſhould take a Reſolution of alwaþs 
Species upon the ſame Land. We have ſhewn, e Wheat upon the fame Land, he muſt 
however, that this i is not owing, to the commonly | ſow it only every other Year. The Year between 
ſuppoſed Cauſe, that. each exhauſts the Earth | muſt be a Year. of Fallow, for the giving the 
only of its peculiar Nouriſhment, leaving the | Land its four Dreffings 3. and in this Manner the 
proper Juices, for, the others; and we hall r now fame Land would for ever yield large Crops of 
explain that Matter farther. Wien, without ever ſowing: any other Corn 
There ,are three Cauſes whit may cn Mr. Tuuz produces an Inſtance which ſuffi- 
this good Effect of changing of Crops, in the | ciently ſhews that Wheat will not, in any Con- 
common Method of Huſbandry; but all of them | dition, ſuceced upon Land that has not receiv'd 
different from this ſuppoſed Cauſe in the different | ita proper Number of Dreſſings. He fays, That 
Nouriſhment. The firſt is the different Quan- on ſowing a Piece of excellent Land with 
tity of Nouriſhment that is requir'd for dif- Wheat, in the uſual Way, it grew ſo thick and 
ferent Plants, as has been hinted generally be- heavy that it lodg'd, and little Grain was got 
fore; a ſecond, is the different Conſtitution and | at Harveſt: after this the Owner ſeeing the : 
Formation of Parts in each particular Plant, ſome | Richneſs of his Land, thought” that it woul@ | 
being much more delicate than others; the third bear Wheat any Way, and giving it only one 
is the different Quantity of Tillage which each Dreſſing. ſowed Whear again, expecting, thar 
Kind of Crop requires ſhould be beſtowed upon as the Growth would be now leſs ſtrong, he 
the Ground. Theſe are the real Cauſes Why a ſhould have a better Harveſt; but he was diſaps 
ſecond Crop upon the ſame Land, ſhould be dif-. appointed; he hardly obtaim d from it the Quays 


Gt 4 e  oovey * 
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ferent from the, firſt, and a third from the ſe- tifyrot his Seed Corn. ehe 
cond, although the Nowriſhnoer of all he: the! Wheat is found to ſuceeed very wel Aer 
ſame. Turnips ; and People from this have fancied, that 


All Plants do not draw from the Earth the the Nouriſhment; of Turnips was different from 
ſame Quantity of Nouriſhment; this is plain, for | that of Wheat, and that they did not exhauſt 
there are poor and light Lands which nouriſh! | the Earth at alb of hat ſhould ſerve that Corn 
Rye very well, though they would not yield a; bat he who has conſider'd what we have alrend7 
Crop of Wheat, nor even of Oats. On the ſaid.of Wheat, will ſee chis isszowing to a very 

| I hand, there. are Plapts-which are, able. to n The e eee 
. 1 ſuc⸗ 
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U is, that the Ground be-very el 1 


Ground that has been very well wok'd; and it 


is dreſs'd over again as they are growing: there- 
fore, when the Wheat comes to be ſown after- 


wards, it has a Land different from whar it com- 


monly is allow d, but different in the right Man- 
ner, for it is more 10 d and dreſs d chan! in 


the cuſtomary Way. 


Farther it may be obſerv'd, 9 Turnips 6 | 


hauſt Land very little, unleſs they be ſuffer*d to 
run to Seed. Nor is this all: we find that the I 


Nouriſhment the Turnip does exhauſt, is little 


more thafi Water, ſo that leſs of the earthy Mat- 


ter going into them, the more is left afterwards | 
for the Wheat. This Fact may be prov'd by 
Experiment on the Roots themſelves. If a large 
Quantity of Turnips be mix'd” with Wheat 
Flower, and raade into Bread, when the Bread 
after baking comes to be weigh'd, there will be 
found very little more of it than if the ſame 


Quantity of . had been uſed without = 


NO: 95532 

From this it appears, that if Turripe a are Cowie 
upon a Land intended for Wheat, and eaten off 
before they run to Seed, the Land is only better 
prepar'd for that Corn by their Growth, not be- 
ing in any conſiderable Degree exhauſted of its 


Nouriſhing Particles; and at the ſame Time the 


Cattle eating theſe Turnips upon the Spot where 


they grow, their Dung and Urine add nay to 


the Richneſs of the Ground. 


| . When Saintfoine has . upon a piece or 


Ground, there muſt be Proper Care in the intro- 
ducing Wheat upon it. This Ground not having 
been dreſsd or turn'd for nine or ten Years, 
while the Saintfoine was upon it, will not be fuf- 
ficiently broken by one or two Dreſſings, for the 
nouriſhing a good Crop of Wheat. One or two 
Preſſings after this Graſs will prepare the Ground 
very well for Oats: but more are wowed ne- 


ceſſary for the Succeſs of Wheat. 


Upon theſe Principles we ſhall fad, that! * 


chough i in the ordinary: Way 'of Huſbandry, it is 


impoſſible to have Wheat every Year upon the 


ſame Piece of Ground, with any Degree of Suc- 
_ ceſs; yet in the Method of Horſehoeing Huſ- 
bandry, it may be done. All that we have been 
| here premiſing, is for the Explanation and Re- 
' commendation of that Practice of the Farmer; 


from the which, managed with Prudence, ac- 
cording to the Directions we ſhall lay down, he 
may, in moſt Caſes, make a much greater Ad- 


vantage of his Land than in the common Me- 


thods. By this Practice a Crop of Wheat may 


be advantageouſly rais'd every Year upon the 


fame Ground, and the Means upon which this | 
will depend are, to give it more Dreſſings ; in 
order to break and divide the Particles of the 
Earth more perfectly; to put the Plants in a | 


Condition to ſpread their Roots in this prepar'd | 


Earth in the moſt advantageous Manner, for the 
obtaining the Nouriſhment wherewith it Fan 1 
to prevent Weeds from robbing the Crop of . its. | 


Nouriſhment thus afforded by the, Ground, and 
to be careful not to raiſe upon the Land « more 


Plants chan can be ſubſiſted well upon it. Theſe 


are the Principles on which the Practice known 
| by the Name of 8 | too cloſe, ar convected too firmly together, pre. 
9! 46 


and every one muſt ſee, that theſe are 2 on 
| dreſfs'd by Tillage. | The. Turnips are ſown on Nedſbon, and o on What i is Teen In the Growth of 


Plants in every, Way in which they are raid, 
This has the ſure Ground De xperience, and 
| therefore cannot Tak: en WD 5 
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of the 97 Dünne of the Nouriſment of 
5 985 Plants in tbe Earth. X 


K lis Alevtri the great e of 1 
"Year of Fallow is, that it gives Time 
for a ſufficient Number of Preſſings, for the 
Deſtruction of Weeds, and preparing the Land 
for Corn. Theſe Dreſſings muſt be at proper 
Intervals, for otherwiſe they have not half 
their Effect. Between one Dreſſing and another, 
the Weeds that are plowed in ſhould have 
Time to rot, and the Earth new turned up 
to receive the Benefits of Sun and Rain. A ſe- 
cond Dreſſing coming immediately after the firſt, 
would only throw up the ſame Land again, un- 
doing what the” 2 had doje in a 1 Nies. 
ſure. 

From what br been ad has this Subjc: 
| the "conſiderate Reader will underſtand not only 
the Neceſſity of Dreſſings for Land, but the 
Nature of their Benefit: and in purfuing this we 
ſhall naturally fall upon the Subje& of the pre- 
_ | ſent Chapter, Which is the Diſtribution of that 
Nouriſiment we have deſcribed in the Earth. 

However good a Soil may be in its Nature, 
this Plants fown in it can have very little Ad- 
vantage from-its Richneſs, if their Roots cannot 
| ſpread and penetrate it to get at the Nouriſh- 
ment. A Soil that is too firm will not permit 
this, its Riches are as if they were lock'd up; 
and it muſt be broken by Dreſſings. The vaſt 
Fertility of. Garden Ground is owing in a great 
Meaſure to this continual ſtirring and breaking 
of it in digging ; and we ſee in the ſame Man- 
ner that all Earth is fruitful that is frequently 
mov'd and broken. We may therefore ſafely 
eſtabliſh it as a Principle, That the more the 
(mall Particles of a Soil are divided, the more 
its inward Pores are multiplied, and it is in Pro- 
portion render'd the more fit for the Nouriſh- 
ment of Plants. We have ſaid already how 
great Things may be done for the Improve- 
ment of Land by Manures, we now come to 
the Article of Dreſſings, for on the proper Un- 
derſtanding of theſe two Things depends all the 
| Knowledge of Huſbandry. The common Prac- 
tice: reſts moſt upon Manures; the Horſehoe- 
ing Huſbandry on Dreſſings of the Land by 
Labour and Tillage: | this is coed great Dit- 
' ference. * 

The Nouriſhment of Plants, we ſee by Expe- 
rience, is ſpread throughout every Part of the 
Earth, but it would there anſwer no Purpoſe 
to us if Plants were not able to draw it, 4 
take it in for their Supply. To this Purpoſe 
it is neceſſary, that they have the Means of 
ſpreading the ſmall Fibres of their Roots be 
| tween the ſeveral little Particles of Earth in 2 
| Soil. Land in which theſe Particles are p 
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vents chis Paſs! of the Rods but it appears | 
altogether neceſſary that there'be Spaces between 


theſe Particles into which thoſe Roots may run. 
Moſt Soils have naturally theſe inward Pores, | 


but frequently they either are'in too ſmall Quan- 


tity, or they are not of proper Kinds and Pro- 
portions for the admitting and ſupplying the 


Roots. 


This is the natural Defect of Soils, and 
this is to be remedied by Dreſſings. þ 


When the Pores are in too ſmall Number, it 
frequently is found that there is no communi- | 
cation between one of them and another; and | 


by this Means the Roots are ſtop'd in their Paſ- | 
ſage, and cannot get at the Nouriſhment that is | 


ready for them in other Places, nor obtain 


enough for the Support of the Plant, This is 
the Fault of too ſtiff Soils. 

On the other hand when the Pores are too lige 
the Roots go through them al moſt without touch- 


ing the Earth, they therefore can take no Nourifh- | 


ment from it: 
Soils. = 
- Theſe are the Deſedts of the Glntiatity 3 of Soils, 
and theſe may be remedied by Culture properly 
conducted: for the Earth contains ſo great a 
Quantity of Nouriſhment, that there is no Need 
to fear exhauſting it; the only Buſineſs is to put 
the Roots into a Condition of getting at it. 
Neither are we to fear that this Nouriſhment, 
intended for Plants, will be ſcattered and loſt of 
itſelf : Experience ſhews that there is no ſuch 
Danger. If we dry a Piece of Earth ever ſo 
thoroughly, and then powder it ever ſo fine; if 
we expoſe it in this State ever ſo much or ſo 
long to the Sun, Rains, and Froſts, it will not 
have its nouriſhing Particles diſſipated or loſt 3 
this ; but all that Management will render i 
more and more fertile. This is a Proof that the 
Nouriſhment it affords is real Earth, Water is ne- 
ceſſary to be mix'd with thoſe Particles of Earth, 
which are the Nouriſhment of Plants; and in the 
common Courſe of Things, when chis has carry'd 
up the nouriſhing Particles into their Veſſels, it 
is tranſpir'd through their Leaves, leaving thoſe 
Particles behind. This is the Courſe of Nature 


this i is NE oe of too light 


in the ſupplying of Plants: but when Water is 
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CHAP, XII. 


07 the ſeveral Merbods f * the Par: 
ticles 95 Earth, 


E have ſhewn, i in the 8 Chapters 
that the Means of giving Fertility to a | 
Soil, conſiſts in the dividing and breaking of its 
Particles. We are.now to examine in what Man- 1 
ner that Effect may be beſt produced; and we 


{hall do this with Impartiality. The fayouring | 


a particular Syſtem may miſlead Men, but they | 
are ſafe from Prejudice wm have no Aim bur 


j 
' 
— 3 
i 


evaporated from the Earth, without paſſing with 
it into the Veſſels of Plants, it goes off alone, 
| taking with it none of thoſe-nouriſhing Particles. 
This is plain from what we have before obſerved, 
that Lands which are left fallow grow more rich 
and fertile; whereas, were the Water that is eva- 
porated from them to carry the nouriſhing Par- 
ticles of the Earth along with it, they would be 
rendered poorer by this Practice. 


In the Management of Land for ade it 
F Fertility, what we are to aim at, is not ſo much 
to provide or ſupply Plants with ſuch Particles 
as are needful for their Nouriſnment, as to diſ- 
poſe them in ſuch Manner that the Plants can 
gather thoſe Particles they poſſeſs, with their 
Roots. Almoſt all Soils contain of themſelves 
the Nouriſhment of Plants in Abundance, what 
the Huſbandman is to do is, to put them into 
a State fit to afford it to their Wants. 
| | The great Article in bringing this about, is 
a proper dividing and breaking of the Particles 
of the Earth; this muſt be done in ſuch a Man- 
| 


ner, that thoſe Particles may leave between them 
as great a Number. as poſſible of little Spaces, 
into which the Roots may inſinuate themſelves, 
in ſuch a Manner, that immediately touching 
the Particles of Earth, they may gather from 


which are their n and proper Nouriſhment of 
Food. 

This breaking and dividing of the Soil is to be 
Gone; as already ſaid, two Ways, by Manures and 
by Tillage: we ſhall, in the ſucceeding Chapters, 
examine impartially and ſtrictly by which of thoſe 
Means it may be beſt obtain d; for on that de- 
pends the Merit of one or the other Kind of Huſ- 
bandry; and it is by underſtanding their different 
Operations alone, that the practical Farmer can 
be directed in his Choice, which Method to prefer 

on any particular Occaſion; and how to manage 
his Ground to the greateſt Aindge. This it 
is the immediate Purpoſe of our Work to inform 
him; and we ſhall therefore give a fair and 


— 


155 chat has been e for this Purpoſe, 
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Tbere id; belide the two Ways already men- 
tioned of dividing the Particles 6f-Soil, which 
are Tillage and Manures, another tö be remem- 
bered here, which is Heat, or the Effect of Fi ire. 


nically, breaking thoſe Particles merely by the 
laſtruments employ d in it; Fire acts in the 
Way of Calcination and Manures by Way of 
Fermentation. 

Dung, which is the principal anita Manures, 
always alters in ſome Degree the Nature of the 
Productions ;; and there is beſide another Diſad- 


the Diſcovery of Truth, | T9. 
Numb. XXIV. Wk 


vantage in this Reſpect, 3 is, that we cannot 
4B * 


them thoſe extreamly fine and minute Parts, | 


candid Repreſentation of every reaſonable Me- 


The Difference is this, Tillage operates mecha- 


| 
| 

| 

| 
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procure it always in che —— On 
the other hand, it is always in our Power to in- 


creaſe the Tillage as much as we pleaſe, and 
this never alters the Quality of the Productions; 


Dung and other Manures may give ſome Sub- | 
ſtance to the Earth; but repeated Dreſſings by 


Tillage expoſe one after another, the different 
Parts of the Ground to the Influences of the Sun, 


Air and Rains, and theſe render it in a ſurpriz- 
ing Manner fit for the ad nnn! to 


Plants. | 

It has been ſhewn n as tht more we 
break the Particles of the Earth, the more we 
increaſe the Number of its inward Pores; the | 
more we increaſe the Surface: of thoſe Particles, 
the more we put the Soil in a Condition to fur- 


niſh Plants with Nouriſhment: that is, the more 


we add to its Fertility, . _ 

We ſee it is in our Power to effect this by 
Fermentation raiſed by Means of Manures, or 
by the Inſtruments of Tillage; and that the Uſe 
of Dung is limited, becauſe the Quantity is 
limited; but the Method by Tillage is without 


| Limitation, becauſe we may give as. much as 


we pleaſe. _ 

That Dung has the ill Effect of polig the 
Taſte of the Products of the Earth in ſome De- 
gree, is proved by its Effect in Kitchen Gardens. 
The eatable Plants raiſed with Dung being much 
worſe taſted than thoſe without. The Cabbages 
and Pulſe are never ſo well flavoured in great 
Towns, where they are raiſed with Abundance 
of Dung, as they are in the Country where Dung 
is ſcarce, and leſs of it is uſed in rearing them. 


And in the Wine Countries this Effect is the 


moſt obvious of all, the Difference being ſur- 
prizingly great between Wine made from the 
Produce of a Vine that has been dunged, and 
that from the Grapes of the ſame Kind where 
there has been none of that Manure uſed. 
Theſe are the real and certain Diſadvantages 


of Dung, eſpecially when uſed in too great a 
Quantity: Mr. TuLL has carried this Point much | 


farther. He attempts to prove that Dung gives 
hurtful Qualities to the Plants raiſed by its Af- 
fiſtance : but the Fondneſs for his Syſtem car- 
ried him in this a little too far; and it muſt be 
obſerved, that his Arguatents are not conclu- 
five. 

It is probable, on the contrary, that 2 poiſon- | 
ous Plant would have leſs Power when raiſed- in 
a rich dunged Soil, than in the pooreſt natural 
Earth; for we find Dung, though it increaſes 
the Growth of Plants, weakens their Qualities, 
and even their Taſtes, 

Dung acting by Fermentation makes an in- 
ward Diviſion of the Particles of the Earth, which 
muſt needs he uſeful in giving it Fertility; but 
the Inſtruments of Tillage break thoſe Particles, 
and at the ſame Time do ſomething 'more ; they 
change their Place, they turn about the 
Parts of the Soil, and give them all the Advan- | 
tage of the Seaſons, at the ſame Time they-de- 
ftroy Weeds. The Improvement therefore-which 


is made by Tillage has many Advantages, where- 


as that made by Dung has but one. The Earth 
thus dreſſed is not exhauſted by uſeleſs Plants; 

it receives from Time to Time; and in all 
is Parts ſucceſſively, the K of the 


n 


| g 


ö 


| 


| of Lime ſpread between. 


Dews, Rains * "_ all which we ſee, from 
manifold Experience, aſſiſt greatly: in giving 
Fertility to Land. 

A great Diſadvantage attending the Uſe of 
Dung i is, that it draws Inſects together which 
eat the Produce. When, Trees are planted in a 
dunged Ground, it is always found that their 
Roots ſuffer by Inſects; and the curious in 
Flowers have for the ſame Reaſon baniſhed the 
Uſe of this Manure from their Practice. 

A very good Method to remedy this Evil, 
| where Dung is found proper to be uſed, is to 
mix Lime with it in the making up the Heap. 


Let a Layer of quick Lime be firſt laid for a 


Foundation to the Heap of Dung, and then 
as the Dunghil riſes by the Addition of freſh 
Quantities, let there be here and there a Layer 
This will not only 
deſtroy thoſe miſchievous Inſects which the Dung 
frequently brings with it, but it will alſo kill in 
great Part thoſe Seeds of Weeds which are one 
Way or other received among the Dung, and 

roduce them too often in Abundance among 
the Corn. 

I is repreſented as a great Advantogs of 
Dung, that it is equally uſeful on all Kinds of 
Soils, the light and the heavy: and there are 
ver! few Exceptions to this; but the ſame is 
to be ſaid in favour of Tillage: for it equally 
agrees with the ſtiff and the looſe Sails, and 
improves and gives Fertility to them all. 


Stiff Soils have their Particles ſo cloſe to one 
another, that the Roots of Plants cannot make 
their Way, or penetrate them ſufficiently ; and 
it is well known that when the Roots cannot 
penetrate and ſpread in the Earth, the Plant 
languiſhes. Now. when theſe Lands have been 
broken and divided by Tillage, and their Parti- 
cles thus ſeparated from one another, ſo that 


{ the Roots find Paſſage among them, and can 


ſpread as they ought to ſeek Nouriſhment, they 
will be able to ſupply the Plants with Food; 
and we ſhall ſee the Crop grow upon them with 
Strength and Vigour. 

This is the Advantage of Tillage on Rif 
Soils; and it has an equal good Effect on ſuch 
as are too light and looſe, though in a contrary 


Way. The Fault of theſe light Soils is, that 
they have too large Spaces between their Parti- 


cles, and that many of theſe have not a Com- 
munication with one another, ſo that the Roots 
paſſing through theſe large Cavities, do not 
reach their Sides; and, conſequently, not. touch- 
ing thoſe ſmall Particles of Earth which are the 
proper Nouriſhment of Plants, they cannot take 
| them in, and of courſe cannot draw Nouriſh- 
ment for the Plant. Now the Effect of Tillage. 


Earth as in the other, and by that Means multi- 
plies Spaces between the Particles, making 4 
great many ſmall ones inſtead of a few large 
ones. This it is obvious to Reafon muſt be 


| that has large Intervals ; and this naturally qua- 
lißies it for affording Neurbment to Plants: for 


between one another, tho' the larger, from the 
Nature of the Soil, had not, ſo that the Roots 


them 


on theſe Soils is this; it breaks the Particles of 


— 


| the Effect of breaking and dividing a light Soil 


| theſe ſmall Spaces have their Communications | 


of Plants can 3 1 them, and run thro” 
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"fd as they ſhould ; and at the fame Time 


touching their Sides every Where becauſe of 
their Smallneſs, they are able to take in thoſe 
extreamly minute Parts of Earth which we have 
ſhewn to be the proper doen of all 


Plants. 
We have friends that in Kück 3 to is Roots 


of Plants receiving or drawing in their: Nouriſh- 


ment, there muſt neceſſarily be a kind of Preſ- 
ſure or Reſiſtance between thoſe Roots and the 
ſmall Particles of Earth among which they run. 
This naturally happens when the Spaces betw-een 
thoſe. Particles are ſmall, though it could not 


when they were ſo 6 as they * are in 


light Souls. 


dees ease. 
. Ms vi 1 


of the Degrees of Tillage, and of the Uſe 
_ of Dung. 


E have obſerved in a former Chapter, 
ſpeaking of Dung, that Mr. TuLL has 
endeavoured to prove it uſeleſs on all Occaſions, 
as well as hurtful on many; and that he is for 
baniſhing it from the Practice of Huſbandry. 
Me there obſerved, that the Fondneſs for his 
Syſtem carried him too far on this Article, and 
we ſhall here ſhew that he was not ſo fat cenſured 
without Reaſon. 
The Origin of the Horſchoeing Huſbandry w we 


have obſerved; is laid in that Paſſage recorded 


by Mr. EvsLyNn, where it is aſſerted that no- 
thing more is neceſſary than the thoroughly 
breaking and dividing the Particles of Earth, in 
order to make it capable of nouriſhing any Plant: 
from which it appears that nothing more is uſe- 
ful to the giving Fertility to a Soil, than the 
dividing of its Parts, and breaking the little 
Lumps into which they form themſelves. This 
is very true with Reſpect to many Kinds of 
Soil, but it will not hold good of all : and from 
this we ſhall ſhew the practical Huſbandman, that 
there is Danger in his adhering to any Syſtem 
or Method too ſtritly ; for that although the 
Benefit of Tillage, in the Manner it is propoſed 
in the Horſehoeing Huſbandry, may be, and 


certainly is greater than that of Dung on many 


Souls, it is not on all. The judicious Farmer 
in order to make the moſt of every Part of his 
Land, ſhould be acquainted with every uſeful 
Method of managing it ; but when he knows 
them all, he ſhould — that Kind to each 
Part which is ſuited to its Nature. *Tis the 
informing him in this particular Manner, that 
is the Intent of the preſent Work: we have laid 
before him the old Method by Manures, we are 
here about to propoſe to him the new Huſbari- | 
dry, which places a particulat Kind of Tillage 
in their Stead ; and that he may be able to em- 
ploy that Knowledge, we ſhall endeavour to 
convey to him on this Head to the beſt Pur- 
poſe z we ſhall ſhew him, that neither is abſo- 
lutely preferable to the other, fo as to render it 
entirely uſeleſs; but that one Kind of Manage- 
ment may do for one Land, and another for 
another: we ſhall ſhew him where Manures will 


originally. 


be preferable to the bregking of the Ground by 


this Method of Tillage, ny where this "Tillage. 
may be- preferable to the common Way by Ma- 
nures; and ſhall give him ſome Directions alſo 
with Reſpect to this Tillage; as we already have 
regarding Manures : ſhewing in what Degree the 
one, as in what Quantity the other, may be 
uſeful and neceſſary to particular and different 
Soils. 

Mr. Evzyn has ſaid that the breaking and 
dividing a Quantity of Earth, and expoſing it 
for a Time to the Weather, will render it ſo fer- 
tile, that it will ſupport any Plant. On this 
reſts the Foundation of Horſehoeing Huſbandry; 
which propoſes to render a Soil fertile by break - 
ing and dividing it with Tillage. But Mr. DD 
Hamzr declares, that the Fact is not univerſal- 
ly true, and therefore diſputes the Practice found- 
ed on it in ſome Points, while he allows it its 
Merit in others. He ſays the Aſſertion is not 
true of all Kinds of Earth, for that he tried it 
on Clay, and found it did not ſucceed. He 
powdered a Quantity of Clay, and ſifted it thro? 
a fine Sieve; but after this, wetting it with Wa- 
ter, it became as tough and ſtiff as it had been 
This is the Objection ſtated by Mr. 
Du Hamzr, and though not ſo concluſive as he 
ſeems to intend i it ſhould be imagined, it has i its 
Weight. | 

In the firſt Place, he has not on this Founda- 
tion a Right to queſtion Mr. Evetyn's Fact, 
for he did not. fairly try the Experiment. He 
ſays he powdered and ſifted the Clay, but he 
does not tell us he expoſed it to the Weather. 
This is a Part of Mr. EvzLyx's Proceſs, and 
he ſays it ſhould be ſo expoſed a Year. We 
have ſeen in the preceeding Part of this Work; 


that the Effect of Fire in a proper Degree of 


Calcination, renders Clay fertile. We have ob- 
ſerved alſo on other Occaſions, that the Sun and 


Air have in theſe Reſpects the Effect of Fire, 


only that it is brought about more gradually. 
Now in this Caſe che powdering of the Clay 


would have rendered it more fit to receive the 


Influences of the Sun and Air, and the continual 
ſtirring and turning of it, which is directed in 
the Proceſs, would have expoſed every Part of 
it at Times to their Effect; fo that it is not eaſy 
to fay how much the Proceſs fairly tried would 
have done toward the rendering even Clay fer- 
tile. 5 

However, although the Experiment be ſtated 
imperfectly, and does not infer ſo much as Mr. 
Du Haut intends yet this may be properly 


ſeen from it, that clayey Soils will not be ſo 


readily improved By this Tillage as the loamy 
and lighter Kinds; and that other Methods may 
be needful to be practiſed upon them. Thus 


the Tillage of the Horſehoeing Huſbandry alone, 


will be ſufficient for light loamy Soils; and on 


the other hand; the Farmer who has ſuch as are 
| ſtiff and clayey, will do well to call in to its 


Aſſiſtance the Effects of Sand, and the other 
proper Manures; and when that appears neceſ- 
ſary, of Calcination. 

It is in this prudent and moderate Way we 
ſhall recommend the Horſehoeing Huſbandry 
to the practical Farmer: and it -thus, and 
thus only, he ſhould admit the Ufe of any new 
Methods. Their Authors or Inventors are always 


partial. 
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partial in their Favour; but that may be very 


| beneficial on many — W is not a- 


dapted to all. 
It is certain that clayey Soils are apt to gw 


ſtiff again, after ever ſo much Tillage; as has 


been obſerved in its Place, unleſs aſſiſted by pro- 


per Manures; yet we are not for that Reaſon to 
ſay, that for clayey Soils, Manures are better 


than much Tillage, for none require ſo much as 
theſe. Both are required for theſe Lands: 

great deal of Tillage to break them, and thek 
good and proper Additions to keep them in 


Order. *Tis thus that from very indifferent 


they become ſome of the beſt Soils we have; 
and it is thus the Farmer is to manage them. 
Here therefore neither the old Huſbandry is bet- 
ter than the new, nor the new better than the 


old, but the true Practice is to join them. 


Manures are neceſſary to Clays to keep them 
in a good Condition, after they have been di- 
vided by the Tillage; and they are neceſſary to 
light Soils becauſe they want Matter of Nouriſh- 
ment. They enrich theſe and divide the other: 
they are neceſſary to both, and they will take 
double Effect on both, when ny are nn 


nied with good Dreſſings. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the joint Advantages of Manure and 
Tillage. | 


HE SE are the Advantages of Manures, 

the World has been ſenſible.of them at all 
Times, and it is the Farmer's Intereſt always 
to continue the Uſe of them, not to neglect 
them for any other Practice: but this does not 
make the Horſehoeing Huſbandry, which was 
meant to ſet them aſide, at all the leſs uſeful. 
Where Manures cannot be had in due Quantity, 
chis Tillage will, on moſt Soils, ſupply the Place 
of them; "and where they are ever ſo plentiful, it 


will be a Means of giving them much greater 


Effect. The Uſe of Manures need not make 
the Farmer leſs regard his Tillage ; for the mote 
che Ground is broken and divided by that 
Means, the more Effect they will take. 
Wheat that is the ſtrongeſt Corn, and requires 
the moſt Tillage of the Land, ſucceeds yet bet- 
ter when even more is given than uſual; and 
it is found by Experience, that this may fwpply 
the Place of Manure. Four Dreſſings are com- 
monly given Land for this Corn, and the Uſe 
of Dung is added: if. the Farmer will give it 
eight Dreſſings inſtead of four, it will ſucceed 
as well in moſt Soils without Dung. Theſe addi- 
tional Dreſſings coſt much leſs than Manures, 
and when. they ſucceed, the Effect is equal. 
They will at any Time in part, and on many 
Occaſions entirely ſerve inſtead of Manure, 
therefore it will be certainly to the Intereſt of 
the Farmer to uſe them. 

Upon theſe Principles it is eaſy. to ſe, chat 
there may be Improvements made in the com- 
mon Practice of Huſbandry. Tillage in the 
Way does not anſwer the Farmer's 
Purpoſe for kiff clayey Solls. It breaks the 
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Soil in this Caſe galy-4 into a Kind of large 
Lumps, which have large and irregular Cavi. 
ties between them; and we have ſhewn from 
the Nature of Plants, and their Manner of ob- 
taining Nouriſhment, that ſuch a Soil is not in a 
Condition to ſupport them well. From this it 
appears, that for the Farmer to uſe theſe Lands 
to the beſt Advantage, he ought to give them 
more than the common Tillage; and that by 
the repeated Dreſſings in the Horſehoeing Huf. 
bandry, he is to break thoſe larger into ſmaller 
Lumps. By this Means a ſtiff Soil will be brought 
into the Condition of a light one; and will be 
perfectly fitted for the Nouriſhment of Plants, or 


che raiſing a good Crop: Manures are at that 


Time to be added, and they will be received 

into the Body of the Soil better than they other- 
| wiſe could ; and there will then require nothing 
more than a Repetition of that Practice which 
brought the Land into. this good Condition, to 
maintain it in the ſame for ever. 

We have ſhewn that Sand is a good Manure 
for Clay.: this proves. the Advantage of Tillage 
on ſuch Lands, for Sand anſwers the ſame Pur, 
poſe in a Manner with Tillage. It breaks the 
Soil, and lets in the Sun and Rains, and gives 
Paſſage to the Roots of the Crop. This is juſt 
what Tillage does, it furniſhes no nouriſhing 
Matter to the Soil, it only ſeperates the Parti- 
cles of the Earth; or keeps them ſeperate when 
they have been broken by Tillage, and this pro- 
duces. all the good Effects we deſire. 


- | Light Soils are improved by Dreſſings, but 


they need not to be ſo frequent as on the others. 
To theſe Manures are wanted to give Richneſs, 
| as to the others, to divide and keep the Soil . 
vided: but we need not be afraid of exhauſting 
the Fertility of theſe Lands, by expoſing them to 


the Sun: this has been anſwered already, for 


the Sun evaporates only their watery Parts, not 
that ſolid Subſtance which is to be the Nou- 
riſhment of Plants. It is certain that all theſe 
Lands are improved by Dreſſings, and thoſe not 
in ſmall Number; whether it be that this hap- 
pens from the breaking of their Particles, make- 
ing them more ready and fit to receive the 
Dews and Rains, and to receive the Influence of 
the Sun and Air, or whether from the multi- 
| plying their inward Cavities, as Mr. Tull ima- 
gines, ſo that they are fitter for the ſpreading 
of Roots; from which ever Cauſe it riſes, the 


| Effect is certain: and one great good farther at- 


tending it is, that by theſe repeated Turnings, 
Weeds are deſtroyed entirely ; whereas light Soils. 
are thoſe which in the common Methods of 
Huſbandry produce them moſt of all, and that 
in greater Abundance, from the Uſe of Dung and 
other rich Manures. 

What is here ſaid of the Adyantage of turn- 
ing light Soils, and breaking them by repeated 
Dreſſings, may be proved by way of Experi- 
ment. Let one half of a Piece of Land tha 
has this Soil, be dreſſed in the common Way, 
and the other be perfectly broken and divided by 
the Method of Tillage uſed in the Horſehocing 
Huſbandry: after ſome Time, let the Whole 
Field be turned again in a dry Seaſon, and 
that croſsways, ſo that the Land may be cut 


t in the oppoſe kn W | 
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in bn Ae an Caſe we . hall perceive by the 
this thorough Manner of 


ö 


at geſt: 
Eye the Advantage of 


fin 
5 gerlectiy tilled before, will have quite a 


+ Aſpect, from that which was but care- 
hover Ger in the uſual Way: and we ſhall 
fee plainly, that the one has had the proper Ad- 
vantage of Dreſſings, and the others not. We 
may And the ſame Proof at any Time in the 
Difference of the Crops on ſuch light Land as 
has been well laboured, and ſuch as has not, 
but here it is obvious even to the Eye. 


Many have a Cuſtom of breaking the Parti- 
cles of a Soil with Rollers. This does not de- 
ſerve the Name of breaking in Compariſon of 
| what is done in the proper Way by T illage, 
but it has its Advantage. When the Land is 
not too moiſt, it is a very good Method of pre- 

ing it for Tilling; but in wet or very damp 
Lass the Rollers does more harm than good. 
Some alſo ſuppoſe that they can ſupply the Place 
of the proper Tillage by frequent harrowing of 
their Lands after they are ſowed; but this ſcratch- 
ing of the Surface of the Ground at beſt can do 
little Good; and when the Ground is wet it ded 
do a ET deal of Harm. 


J 
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0e A P. XVI. 
oT the + Pripatation of Wood Lands fir Corn, 


THEN a Piece of Ground has not been 
fown for a great many Yeats, and is to 
be prepared for Cotn, they call it a new Land: 


and that is to be varied according to the Con- 
dition in which they have been before, ſome be- 
ing heathy, others having lain in Wood, ſome in 
Paſture, and others in artificial Graſſes. Theſe | 
require ſeverally their particular Methods of 
Dreſſing; and there are others whoſe natural Hu- | 
midity .makes them demand a Method different 
from all. Theſe laſt we have conſidered be- 
fore: we ſhall treat of the others ſeparately, and 


begin with the Method of preparing a Piece of | 


Land for . An has been covered with 
Woll. 

In the Poginning of Agriculture, thoke who 
fet about it had much more of this Buſineſs 
upon their Hands, than we at preſent; a very 
natural Condition of an uncultivated Country, 
is to de over run with Wood; and in ſuch a * 
Caſe many found whole Countries who fl it — 
bout their Improvement. In this Caſe it was 6 
worth While to fell the Timber, for they nr 
have had no Market for it; fo they fet Fire to it 
upon the Spot, and the Aﬀes, affftea by the 
Action of the Heat, were of great Service in 
the Improvement of the Ground: after this they 
had no more to do than to ſtub up 3, make a 
| ws and go to ſowing. - 

At preſent Wood is ſo Aab, er! it is to 
be treated in '#hothet Manner. When 2 Piece of 
this Land is to be turned into a Corn Field, the 
| Trees ute felfed, the Roots are Rubbed up, and 
this 1s fuel an Advantage to the Land, that it 


for that half of the Field which had | 


* 


vil aaſheer in fore Degree the Effect of the burn- | 
R 


ing, and of the Ashes in the other Inſtance : and 


4 little Trouble does afterwards. 

We have ſaid in a preceeding Part of this 
Work, .treating of Coppice Wood, that it is a 
very good Preparation of Land for Corti. It 
may be often worth while to plant Coppices with 


this very Intent: but whether that be done, or 


the- Coppice or larger Wood be felled for this 
Purpoſe, there is no Land that anſwers more 
happily for Corn, or with leſs Trouble. 

The Holes that are made in taking up the 


Roots, and the reſt of the neceſſary digging, 
turn up and break the Land in an excellent Man- 


ner, ſo that half the Labour of Dreſſing is ſaved. 


In this Cafe, after the Earth has been level- 
led, there is no Occaſion for more Tillage than 
this, it is to be turned up once in Autumn with 
the Plow, the Froſts of the fucceeding Winter 
kill the Weeds, and break the Particles of the 


Soil; and after this no more is needful than a 


ſecond Dreſſing of the Ground in Spring, and 
the Land may be ſown, and will yield a vaſt 


| Produce, 


This Land that has lain in Wood is not only 
very fertile at firſt, but it continues ſo a long 
Time, The Trees have drawn their Nouriſh- 
ment from great Depths, ſo that the upper Part 
of. the Ground has lain in a Manner unexhauſt- 
ed, and the Shade of the Boughs has prevented 
Weeds from growing in any great Quantity. 
Beſide this, the Leaves falling every Year, and 
lying upon the Earth till they rotted, have been 
for many Years a continual Manure of the 
richeſt Kind upon the Ground ; and the decay- 
ed Branches have added to the F FRY, for the 


| ſame Reaſon. 
| this requires a particular Manner of Dreffing, | 


Thus we are to look upo a Piece of Land 
that has been ſome Vears in Wood, as if it had 


been in a Manner laid fallow all that Time; 


and the Conſequence proves, that we are not 


diſappointed in the Expectation from it. A good 
Piece of Land that has been ſome Time in 


Wood, vill produce vaſt Crops of Corn for 


many Years, without the Aſſiſtance of the leaſt 


Article of Manure; dreſſing it but moderately 


by the Tillage of the Horſehoeing Huſbandry ; 
and that which was originally of little or no Va- 


lue, and would not have produced Corn to any 


Advantage, with the moſt expenſive Manures, 
when it has lain ſome Years jn Wood, anſwers 


beyond Expectation. There ate Trees of one 
Kind or other that will grow on all Kinds of 
Ground; and thete is a certain and very great 
Advantage from them: this has been ſhewn al- 
ready. We ſee the Conſequences of that Growth 
in the Improvement of tlie Soil, and this 


conſider' d together, may be ſufficient to lead 


many who. have Lands which they know not 
how to bring to any Value, to try them this 
Way. While we recommend this Method, we 
illuſtrate by the Example, the Practice of Horſe- 
| hoeing Huſbandry, and ſhew the Truth of thoſe 
Principles on which we have before ſaid it is 
founded; We have ſaid that the Roots of Plants 
ſeek their Nouriſhment near the Surface; and 


that Trees penetrate for it deeper: this is e 
by | the Readineſs of a Soil on which Trees have 


long grown, to yield great Crops of Corn: and 


we ſee in the Praftice 7 — it is: prepared 
re, ay 


for 
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' for this Growth, the great and certain Advantage 
there is in breaking and dividing the Ground : 


for all that ſtubbing and digging 1 that is needful | 


in taking up the Roots, ſerves in the Place of 
ſo much Manure to the Land. 'The Spade and 
Pick-axe break the Lumps and divide the Soul, 
juſt as well as the common Inſtruments recom- 
mended in the new Huſbandry ;. and the Effect is 
the ſame; for the Land is made fit for the bear- 
ing of Corn. Let the Particles be broke me 
divided, and the Purpoſe is always anſwer'd : 

is no Matter by what Means that is done ; pit it 
be done the Effect is. certain. 


C I A P. XVII. 
Of the Preparation 4 beath Land for 


NDER the 8 of heathy Land, 
vo here mean every kind of waſte and uſe- 
leſs Ground, that produces Weeds of the worſt 
Sorts, and is very barren of what is good; ſuch 
as Tracts of Ground over- run with Heath, Broom, 
Brambles, Fern, and the like: theſe are the 
Lands of which we treat in this Chapter, with 
reſpect to the preparing them for bearing Corn. 
It is always proper to burn theſe uſeleſs Pro- 
ductions upon the Spot, as we have ſhewn al- 
ready under the Article of Burnbaiting. This is 
ſerviceable, not only becauſe the Heat improves 
the Ground by a Kind of Calcination, and the 
Cinders ſerve as a Sort of Manure, but the im- 
mediate Effect of the Fire upon the Roots, is a 
great Benefit, nothing ſo perfectly deſtroying 
them; nor any other Practice ſo thoroughly rid- 
ding the Ground of the Fear of their after-ſhoot- 
ing. As the Seeds are conſumed, as well as the 
Roots perfectly deſtroyed, by this Practice, there 
is great Reaſon to believe they will never riſe 
again, and this is of the utmoſt Concern, be- 
cauſe they are dreadful Enemies to all uſeful 
Growths. - 
Me have, in another Place, cautioned the Far- 
mer to take Care, that in burning his Stubble 
upon the Land, he does not- fire his Hedges; 
but a greater Caution is needful here. In firing 
the Growth of theſe wafte Commons, the Quan- 
tity is ſo great, that it is a Body of Flame ca- 
pable of - ſpreading - to do vaſt Miſchief. The 
_ firſt Care therefore muſt be to know, before the 
Fire is lighted, where it will ſtop, for it may 
ſpread much farther than ever was intentled or 
thought oh, 1 | 
When a heathy Piece of Ground i is to * thus 
fir'd, the beſt Method is to clear away a good 
Space where it is intended to ſtop, by cutting up 
the Furze and the like; and this will ſtay the 
Progreſs, though nothing elſe can. At the ſame 
Time the Stuff that is cut up, -being dried, will 
ſerve to begin the Fire, proving it wy 72 7% 
End of the Ground. 9 - 
A tolerably calm Seaſon ſhould be * for 


ſenting about this, and the Fire-watch'd as it | 


burns. If it any where at the Sides threatens to 
exceed its Limits, the Method is to dig inſtantly 
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This will preſerye the bett for Earth is a much 
mote ſudden and certain Quencher of Fire than 


Water. 
When the Stuff i is * band. the Roots of 


the Furze and Heath are to be dug up with a 
Pick-axe, and ſuch others as are firm enough to 
ſtop or impede the Plow. The Land is then 
fit for the common Practices of Huſbandry. 

The beſt Seaſon for burning the Buſhes is Au- 
tumn, and as ſoon as ſome Rains have fallen, 
the Ground is to be turn'd up in large Furrows, 
by a ſtout Plow, it is then to lie till Spring ; and 
then, after another plowing, it ſhould be ſown 
with Oats; the ſecond Year it is to have three 
good Dreſſings, turning, cutting, and breaking 
it well every Time; and the third it will be in 
a Condition to bear Wheat, without any Addi. 


tion of Manure. 


The ſingle Article of Labour, after the firſt 
Aſſiſtance of burning, does the whole Buſineſs , 
but this Labour muſt be well perform'd, and ſuf- 
ficiently repeated; for as the Fertility, in this 
Caſe, depends . principally on the breaking the 
Lumps, they muſt be well broken, and nothing 
but this thorough Tillage can prevent the old 
Inhabitants from taking Poſſeſſion again of the 
Ground. Notwithſtanding they have ſeem'd ſo 
perfectly deſtroy'd, they will, after ſeveral Years, 
recover, to the Deſtruction of all uſeful Growths, 
if they be not kept down by this Tillage: but 
this, if properly attended to, will never fail. The 
Winter turning expoſes the Roots to the Froſt, 
which nips them, and the Summer turnings ſpread 
them before the Sun, that burns them up. In 
general, it is one vaſt Advantage of this Kind 
of Huſbandry, that no other whatſoever ſo per- 
fectly deſtroys Weeds of all Sorts, and that in 
all Lands; the annual as well as perennial : thoſe 
that riſe in Numbers from every Years Seeds, 
and thoſe that remain from Year to Year by theis 
Roots. | 


CH AF; NNE 


o the Preparation of Land fer Corn, after 
the artificial Graſſes. 


E have obſerved that it may be often pro- 

per to prepare an indifferent Land for 
Corn, by planting it with Coppice Wood : the 
ſame Advantage that it receives from this Plan- 
tation, it may alſo have from the artificial Graſſes 
that root deep; and from none ſo much as Saint- | 
foin, which penetrates very far into the Ground, 
and draws very little of its Nouriſhmeat from 
near the Surface, We have abſerved ' that the 
planting a Piece of Ground with Coppice, is 2 
Kind of fallowing of the Land, with reſpect to 
the upper Part, or that which is concern'd in the 
feeding of Corn; and the ſame is the Caſe with 
\ theſe deep-rooted Plants. 

Many have been ſurpris'd to ſee theſe, and the 
Saintfoin in particular, grow ſucceſsfully upon 
theſe ſtony Grounds, which have bur a very thin 
Coat of Soil; but this is no Argument againſt 
| its' rooting deep, and thence. drawing its Nou- 
riſhment : on the contrary, this Inſtance, when 
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1 of pes Truth that en Graſs draws its 
Nouriſhment deep, and that it does not exhauſt 
the Land near the Surface, which is the Seat of 
Nouriſhment for Corn. 
When there is this ſtony Bottom to a thin x Soil, 
it is uſually looſe, ſlaty, or crack'd toward the up- 
r Part, or where it riſes to the Bottom of the 
Mould: and theſe Cracks and Openings are found, 
on Examination, to contain Mould of the ſame 
Kind with that above. The Saintfoin that is ſown 
in this Soil, ſends its Roots into theſe Cracks 
and Crevices, and runs among them to a great 
Depth. From the Earth that is lodg'd in theſe 
it obtains its Nouriſhment, and ſcarce draws any 
from the thin Coat of pure Ground above. 
Theſe Sorts of Land, when kept conſtantly. in 
Tillage, ſucceed very ill, becauſe the Quantity of 
Soil is ſo ſmall; for the Roots of Corn never pe- 
netrate among the Stones : but the raiſing Saint- 
foin on. them, ſerves as a Kind of fallowing for 


them. After this Herb has grown ſeven Years | 


on them, which it will very well do, they will 
yield there good Crops of Corn, and. may then 
be laid down to Saintfoin again very advan- | 
tageouſly. 

Theſe Jeep-rooted Graſſes are of the ſame Be- 
nefit to all Soils, that they are to this light and 
ſtony Kind; ſome may want the Aſſiſtance more 
than others, but they are uſeful on all: and 
after their own great Crops, they prepare the 
Land for Corn better than almoſt any other Me- 
thod. 

If a Piece of nich Land be drill'd with Saint- 
foin, ſix Gallons of Seed. being allowed to an 
Acre, and ſow'd in nine Inch Rows, it may be 
mowed annually with very great Crops; a ſingle 
Crop ſometimes yielding four Pounds an Acre : 
and after. it has ſtood thus ſeven Years, the 
Land may be plowed up, and will be ſo rich, 
that inſtead of requiring to be fallowed or dung'd 
for Wheat, the Farmer will be obliged to ſow | 
that upon Barley Stubble, and to turn in his Sheep 
in Spring upon it, to Prevent. its being too 
rank. 

This, which is a Fact proved by . Inſtances, 
may ſerve as a Proof of the vaſt Advantage of 
preparing Lands for Corn by theſe artificial 


to ſtand much longer; and no fallowing would 
have prepared the Ground for Corn like it. 
The beſt Method for preparing the Land for 
Corn after this Growth is, by firſt ſowing it 
with Turnips; and I would have my young Huſ- 
bandman go through it in this Manner. Let 
him plow it up in Winter with a four-coulter'd 
Plough, and get it in order for the ſowing of 
Turnips for the following Seaſon. When the 
Turnips rais'd upon it are in Growth, let them 
be well hoed; and let them be eaten by Sheep, 
pon the Ground. This will bring the Soil 
ni excellent Order for Barley, in the following 
Spring. 
The Farmer will often find it — — his Par. 
poſe, to raiſe Saintfoin upon a Piece of Ground 
for a Continuance. In this Caſe, when it grows 
old he muſt take it up, and ſow Corn to. prepare | 


it again. The Method we have here directed is | 
the IS: he « can PURE, follow for. that Purpoſe 'Y | 
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| and. when he ſows. his Barley it may * done by 


drilling, and the Saintfoin with it. 

The ſame Preparation does when the Land is 
intended for Corn for a longer Time. In this 
Caſe let the Huſbandman take Care that the 


Ground be very well tilled, for otherwiſe the- 


firſt Crops will be very poor. Saintfoin prepares 
Land excellently for Corn, but there muſt be 
good Tillage at the breaking of it up, or elſe 
the Advantage will not be perceived. There 
have been Examples of thoſe who have omitted 
this Care, and they have found the Want of it. 
Even Oats will not grow upon it to any Profit, 
without this good Tillage. Some have ſown a 
broken-up , Saintfoin Ground with white Oats, 
_ once plowing : but if the Summer prove a 
dry one there will be no Crop at all, and if the 


| Seaſon favour ever ſo much it will be a very poor 


ONE; 

From theſe Inſtances, which through the Back- 
wardneſs of the Farmers to receive proper Ad- 
vice, have too often happened, ſome have beer 
led to diſpute whether theſe artificial Graſſes do, 
in reality, enrich Land or not ; but thoſe who 
will not follow proper Meakives, when they are 
pointed out to them, are not to deny the Effects 
that would have enſued if they had : thoſe who 
have taken the proper Care in the ſucceeding 
Tillage, have always found that theſe Graſſes 
left the Land fit for any Produce. This is ſo 


plain'i in Fact, that it has been us'd againſt the 


Syſtem of Earth being the Nouriſhment of all 
Ghz and the ſame to all. 

It has been ſaid, becauſe Saintfoin' leaves _ 
PBs rich for Wheat, therefore Saintfoin, draws 
2 Noutiſhment different from that of Wheat, 
leaving what would have been drawn by Wheat 
all there: but this has been i any ſhewn to be 
an Error. 

Some have ventur'd to ſay, that chis deep- 
rooted Graſs ſpreads, no Roots. or Fibres in the 


upper Surface of the Earth: and therefore leaves 


it unexhauſted : this is one great Reaſon, but 


they carry it too far, who fay this Graſs ſends out 
no Fibres into the upper Part at all. 


It is true that Saintfoin roots very deep. It 


has a ſingle long and large Root whieh penetrates, 
Graſſes; for the Saintfoin will be not only in full 


Perfection theſe ſeven Years, but would be able 


counting the extreameſt Fibres at leaſt fifteen Foot 
deep into the Ground, and it doubtleſs draws a 


great Part of its Nouriſhment from. theſe Depths. 
| The Plant does ſend out Roots into the upper 


Soil, but that is a ſmall Part of the Ground 
among which it ſpreads, and only a proportional 
Share of its Nouriſhment is derived thence; ſo 
that the Caſe being fairly ſtated, this Soil enjoys 


' a Kind of Fallow, becauſe it affords but a fif- 


teenth Part of. the Nouriſhment to the Growth 
that is upon it. This is the true State of the 
Caſe, and they wrong a good Cauſe Who mud 
make it otherwiſe. _ 

We allow therefore that theſs Graſſes do * 
ſome Nouriſhment from the Soil in which Corn 
is to grow, but this. is but in ſmall Quantity, and 


it is over- balanced by another Conſideration, which 
is the ſecond Crop, or After-Leaſe, being eaten 


by Cattle upon the Ground. There is #; great 
deal in this: ſo mueh, chat upon the whole there 
is Reaſon, as well as Ex , to ſhew'that a 


| Piece, of Ground planted with. theſe. artificial 
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Graſles, 
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aid never exhauſted of whit it had, it will ſup- 


and they will therefore have Nouriſhment. 


the Computation, for we ate not to reckon the | 


. 
0 


cover'd with Swird, arid whatſoever is brought 


is ar Article of Bent Advantage in the plow- 


Gtafſes, and eee ir che ſperiditig 
of them, and in the Tillage afterwards; is left in 
4s good à State by this Growth, as if it had 
been in Fallo w. Te moſt not be ebjefted to this, 
chat the lower Parts of the Earth are not fo fer- 
tile as the upper; ſo that the Roots of theſe | 
Graffes cannot draw ſuch Nouriſhment from them 
as from the others; we have allowed for that in 


Soil at a Foot deep; and though this lower Earth 
is not {6 rich as the upper Part, yet being freſh; 


ply a great deal to the firſt that come there: the 
Roots of Cort never pierce” to it, ſo that che 
Roos of theſe Graffes ate the firſt that come, 


ver mils to tio ir over with the Graſs Side 
downward; aid the Maſter ſhould look on till 
he fee that it be ſo prepar'd, that this Purpoſe ; is 
"uy anſwer'd. 


The Advantage of this is * rotting. of the 
graſſy Part, Which decaying, becomes a Kind of 
Manure, as has been ſhewn already; every veget- 
able Subſtanre, in a State of Decay, being an en- 
riching Article added to the Earth. But this is 
only the Kill Step toward the preparing the Land 
for Corn. That is to be compleated by repeated 
Plowings, and the more of theſe it has, proper 
Intervals being allowed between one and the 
other, the better it will be fitted for the Growth 
of Corn. 

This breaking of the Ground by the Plow, or 
whatever other Inſtrument, is pro; -rly what we 


EY F. 


C HR P. XIX. 


Y the kene of Land for Corn, fer 


OMMON Graſs has not 0 Advantage of 
thoſe artificial Kinds laſt deſcribed, in pre- 
paring Land for Corn, becauſe its Roots do not 
Pierce to any Depth for their Nouriſhment, but 
fpread in a vaſt. antity near the Surface, in 

ſuch Manner that it ſhould ſeem, they Would 


—_ 


2.4% 6 


this does not prevent. the Ground from being 
very ready to bear Corn, and even to hear j it in 
2 provided it be good in its own N a- 
43 

There is one Reaſon why Paſture REP — 
tains 4 Richmeſs, that is ready to ſupport and 
nouriſh any Crop, which has been named in its 
Place, and needs only be referd to here; that is, 
that in plowed Lands, eſpecially ſuch as lie upon 
a Defcent, che Rains waſh away a great Part of 
the fine Moutd'; whereas al is retain'd in thoſe 


on by Accident with it ; as the Walſh from higher 
Grounds, the Mud from the Over-flowing of 
Rivers, and the like. 

For theſe' Reaſons a HF $ood Paſture 
Ground is always ready for Corn, when any 
ene ckuſes to convert it to that Ufe. © 

- The proper Scafon for doing this is in the 
Month of Fawvazy ;” and the Fatther ſhould 
take an Opportumty to do it after Rains, for 
when the Land is well wetted; the Turf is tough, 
arc it will kold to turn without breaking, which 


ing fe. 
A very ned Plowinali flibald be em- 
played on this Occafion, for no Part of that Bu- 
fel requires ſo mach Skill and Nicety; and 
the Eye of the Maſter ſhould be ovet hitn, ro'fee 
that he lay the Turff he turns up flat and true. 
IF this be dont in an artful „one can 
ef Be wire the Pl pit, ang ths is th 
Proof that it is done 
Bit Belide”'# Yor Work nem there ould” be 
# 608 Plow on this Occafton;" for without that 
W'Art in tHe Man Will make the Work g0 on 
Well. If che Eärth Board do not turn it well, 


ed by the Roots of a new Cre 


mean by Tillage; and theſe repeated Plowings 
are called Dreſſings of the Land. Many uſe the 
ſame Word to expreſs the laying on of Manures; 
and in that Caſe alſo, in Concurrence with the 
common Cuſtom, we have us'd it in that Part 
of our Work which treats of that Head ; here 
it means only the turning or breaking of the 
Ground. 558 

Every Time the Earth is 18 thus turn 'd, the Par- 
ticles of which it conſiſts are broken in a greater 
or ſmaller Number; the more of them the bet 
ter: and it is on this Principle that the plowing 
of Lands that have fed a large Sward of Grafs 
prepares them for Corn. 


We have. ſhewn that the Nouriſhment of al 
Vegetables i is fine Earth, which they imbibe from 
the Surfaces of the little Particles among which 
theit Roots ſpread and run. When theſe Roots 
have taken up all the fine and ſmall Mould that 
lay about the Surfaces of thole Particles where 
chey ſpread, then the Soil is ſaid to be exhauſted, 
It may be renewed by the Addition of Manures, 
which ferment and divide its Parts, or by the 
Action of the Plow which breaks them; cithes 
Way they are broken, and conſequently new Sur: 
Faces are made among them. Theſe have new 
earthy Particles upon them, read to be abſorb- 
„and therefore 

4 new Crop. ive, being fown upon that 
1 

This is the Doctrine of exhauſting and refrelfs 
ing of Land; and it is of the breaking it by the 
| Plow we ſpeak in this Place. This is done in 
ſome Degree by every plowing, but moſt per- 
fectly by the beſt, and by the moſt. frequently 
repeated. A flight plowing, moves and divides 
the Partictes 'of Earth, without breakix g many 
of them; but fill this 1 is of Service, or where. 
they are ſepatated & one. from another, though not 
broken, thete is 7 new Surface 4 at the Divilion of 
them, and this anſwers ſome Pur pole, chou 
"tis not lo much is. wil be dove, by b Bel . 
| n " ah „ 
We have faid, that in the pt prepaiing A common 
Piſkite for Cotu, there mult be careful and good | 
plowing ; the Reaſon is this, the Ground has . 

a great while untouc ld or uodifturbed, Me: 
Surfaces of its Particles have ne well 1 
of their Nouriftimient by the Grow Gr 
Thieſe Surfaces could not Yield N 9 Ley 


a Fiete of Wood is to be nai d on It, rg take the 


TEN OT TOY FE ET this will ne- { 


Corn; bur ben the Ground is is "well 1 turn d 4 


divided, che Particles * e broken, 1 new Surfaceß 
are 
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FBoox' VI. Of 
| are formed; which the Graſs being deſtroyed, 


does not exhauſt 3 in this Condition the Corn 


finds it only improved by the Effect of the rotted 
Graſs, which ſerves as a Kind of Manure. 
Therefore in this ſingle Act of breaking up the 
Ground :of a Paſture for Corn, provided it be 
well done, there is the Advantage of entirely 
new Particles, and new Surfaces in great Abun- 
dance; and of Manure. This agrees with our 
Plan perfectly, which is not to prefer one Me- 
thod before another, but to uſe both. 

If any one wonder that the ſame Land ſhall 
continue to be refreſhed by Tillage after repeat · 
ed Crops, as ſuppoſing that this turning and 
breaking of the Particles, when repeated ſo of- 
ten, muſt come to no more than the turning up 
the old Surfaces again; he errs in the Principle, 
for the Earth is diviſible without End, and no 
Art could bring about what he ſuppoſes hap- 
pens by Accident: the ſame Surfaces never can 
appear again in a Thouſand Plowings, becauſe 
the Particles of the Earth form every Time new 
Combinations; and every new Surface anſwers 
like the firſt : all ſupply Nouriſhment equally 
and every Time the Earth is turned up and 


broken well, it-is like freſh Earth. LES 


Let not the Huſbandman who has a Piece of 
Graſs Ground to plow for Corn, queſtion whe- 
ther the Soil be fit for that Purpoſe, for every Soil 
that will bear tolerable Graſs, will alſo ſupport 
Corn. Nor on this or any other Occaſion, let 
him ſuppoſe the Kind of it difables him from 
having Recourſe to this Aſſiſtance of Tillage, 
for we have ſhewn that it agrees with both ; and 
Experience ſhews, that on light Lancs two or 
three additional Plowings will anſwer the ſame 
Purpoſe as dunging of it; and the Coſt is not 
more than a fifth Part of the other. This is ſo 
plain from the Experiments that have been made, 


that it is getting into Practice in ſome Places, | 


and has obtained the Name of double Plow- 
ing. 4 RL | EY ; 
It has been found, that if a Field prepared 


for Barley in Spring, be not ſowed with that 


Grain, but plowed on to Wheat Harveſt, the 
Crop of Wheat will be ſurprizing; and in the 
ſame Manner when Crops of Turnips fail one 
after another by the Fly, the Ground thus fre- 


quently plowed, bears Wheat to a Miracle with- 
out: Dung. | Fn | 


People that are very flow to take Advice, will 
be led by Experience, and this is the moſt plain 
imaginable. , F rom this Effect of thorough Til- 
lage without Manure, it is extreamly evident that 
chere will require no Aſſiſtance to the Plow in 
Preparing Graſs, Land for Corn, only let the 
Plow not be ſpared. The Work ſets out with a 
natural Manure, and it will be a great while be- 
fore the Land, if properly tilled, requires any 
other: but when it is ſeen to require any, let not 
the Fondneſs for a Plowing Syſtem deny the Uſe 
of it: the Benefit ariſing fromthe. Uſe of the four 
Foultered Plow on-theſe Occalions, e ſhall ſhew 
hereafter, in its Place. As much as we here ſay 


in Favour of Plowing, often, we have befote | 


laid of Manures, and the Farmer ſhould carry 
both in his Mind together; and uſe the one to 
the Alliſtance of the other, when required, that 
he may take every Advantage for the making 
N N 9 


\ 


_— 


| 


| 


fible, and is ſupported by Experience. 


the moſt of his Ground without damaging it for 
the OW ner.. 8 75 x 


CHAP. XX. 
Of keeping Land in Heart by Tillage. 


IHE Farmer will obſerve that we do not 
recommend to him to depend upon Tillage 
only, for the keeping his Land in Condition to 
bear Corn, tho? that has been propoſed as poſ- 
Plow- 
ing and breaking the Ground will do this, but 
the Aſſiſtance of Manures will make it anſwer 
the better. And ſometimes one Method, and 
ſometimes the other are to be uſed, according 
to the Circumſtances, as ſhall be directed under 
the proper Heads. 
Having thus premiſed our Advice to have 
Recourſe to other Methods as well as this, we 
ſhall now tell him what may be done by this Me- 


thod alone. | 


As new broken Earth is the ſame Thing with 
freſh Earth, to all Intents and Purpoſes, pro- 
vided it be ſufficiently broken, there is no Que- 
ſtion but Tillage will ſupply the Place of Ma- 
nure; for it will always break the Soil: light 
Soils; as before obſerved, when well broken by 
Tillage, become cloſer and heavier, becauſe it 
brings their Parts nearer together ; and heavy 
or ſtiff Land is made lighter by it, becauſe the 
breaking and dividing of this, naturally renders 
it leſs tough, that Fault being nothing but the 


| too great Coheſion of thoſe Particles. But in 


order to obtain this Advantage for either Soil, 
the Tillage muſt be ſufficient : for otherwiſe, 
ſtiff Lands half tilled, have large Cavities, which 
is the very Fault of too light Soils; and, in the 


ſame Manner, an imperfe& Tillage of a light 


Soil leaves it rough, and very much of the ſame 
Nature with the half tilled Riff Land: both be- 
ing in this Condition, full of large Pores and 
Cavities, which we have ſhewn are not proper 
for the nouriſhing of Plants. IT es 
We mean by this to ſhew the practical Huſ- 
bandman, who ſhall in any Reſpect depend on 
Tillage for the Improvement of his Land, the 
Neceſſity of ſufficient Tillage, otherwiſe he will 


which he has not followed, _ 


-deceive himſelf; and perhaps blame that Practice 


{ The common Kind of light Land, ſuppoſing 


it to have been in Graſs, as in the laſt Chapter, 
becomes a great deal lighter for an imperfect 
Tillage z the Pieces of Turff that remain turn- 


ed under and not broken, make large Hol- 


lows, and increaſe its Lightneſs, and render it in 
all Reſpects worſe than it was before the Tillage: 
But when the Farmer has ſuch a Piece of Ground, 
and finds he has hurt it inſtead of improving 
it by this Method, let him not be diſheartened, 
but go on; let him till it more till all theſe 


Pieces of Turff are broken, and it is altogether 


fine, and he will then find it anſwer very fully 
to his Expectations. This Kind of Land has 4 
great Advantage over the ſtiffer Sorts, becauſe 
it is to be tilled with leſs Labour and Expence, 
working eaſily: and it anſwers. excellently; for it 
becomes ſtronger than at firſt, and is often more 

42 : profit- 
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Book VI 


— 


1 TILLAGE. 


. to the Farmer chan, L454 of 4 tits 
Kind, that requires more laborious Tillage. 

It is obſerved, that in very light Soils Crops 
ſuffer extreamly in dry Seaſons; and eſpecially 
after Rains have fallen for ſome Months, as is 
ſometimes the Caſe; and theſe very dry Sea- 
fons ſucceed. But. this Accident happens to 
them only in Proportion as they have been im- 
perfectly tilled; and when the due Care is gas 

not at all. 

The Fault of light Lands is the having Mine 
Cavities ; theſe, when the Ground is wetted by 
long Rains, are full of Water, and that Water 
touching the Roots in every Part, ſupplies the 
Plant with Nouriſhment; but when the dry Wea- 

ther follows, and they become empty, the Roots 

do not touch their Surfaces, and cannot be nou- 

riſhed, ; ſo they fade and decline. But good and 

perfect Tillage prevents the Earth from having 

theſe large Cavities, and therefore it remedies 

this Evil. In theſe, and in all others, the Way 

ro bring them to good, is by beginning with 

deep, thorough, and good Plowings ; and the 

Way to keep nnen 

ſame Practice. | 

The Effect of faves Tillage i is to make che 
Pores or Cavities between the Particles of Earth 
where the Roots ſpread, numerous and ſmall; ; 
they cannot be too numerous, or too ſmall, and 
therefore the more Tillage is given, the better; 
for the more there is given, the ſmaller and the 
more numerous they will be: theſe Pores can- 
not be too ſmall, when made by Tillage, be- 
| cauſe the reſt of the Earth being light and looſe, 

the Roots of the tendereſt and fineſt Kinds will 
make their Way in them; whereas i in a natural 
or untilled Earth, they may eaſily be too ſmall, 
and often are ſo, . becauſe the Earth all about 
them is hard. This is the Advantage a tilled 
Ground has over the beſt natural Soil. 

In order to the keeping a Piece of Ground it in 
Heart by Tillage alone, we have faid that ſhould 
be done frequently and well: but theſe are 
Words at large, and convey little direct In- 
ſtruckion, unleſs explained. Nothing is ſo com- 
mon in Books that teach a Science, as to ſay 
what is to be done, without telling the Reader 
how to do it. This is a Fault we hope we 
have hitherto avoided, 4 ſhall en to 
avoid throughout. 

The firſt Plowing in the ata Way 2 
very little Purpoſe, nor does the ſecond do much 
more good. Theſe two firſt, if done with com- 
mon Plows, and in the common Manner, cannot 
ſo properly be ſaid to be Tillage, as to prepare 
the Land for Tillage: the third and fourth 
Plowings are done at much leſa Expence than 
theſe two firſt, and they are of much greater 
Benefit to the Land: every Plowing that is 
gives. after theſe, does more and more Service, 
and comes at leſs and leſs Expence: This is 
ſufficient, one would think, to recommend them 
to the Farmer; and their Effect is certain. We 
ſee that nothing prepares Land for Wheat in 

che common Way but frequent Plowings : and 
when they come thus eaſy, why will not the 
Farmer give more of them to his Wheat Land, 
that his Crop may thrive the better; and give 


* 


are deepest fot any aer Seed, as they will 


be ſure to return che Labour with ten- fold In- 


' creaſe. | 
When a Land has bon pen, into 18 Condi, 
tion by Manure, nothing aſſiſts the Effect of 


that Addition ſo much as good Tillage; a Piece 


of Ground prepared in, the common Way with 
Dung, will be exhauſted in three Years, ac- 
cording to the common Methods; let it have 
double Tillage, which is an Expence nothing 
near the Price of a new dunging, and it will 
keep in Heart fix Tears; and oh, e 
WW ng 5 * 

In ſhort, there & is no Way of managing Dand 
to the beſt Advantage, but by the Uſe of both. 
Manure ſhould be called in when a Land has 
been long kept in Heart only by Tillage; and 
Tillage, in this increaſed Degree, ſhould be cal- 
led in to preſerve and continue the Effects of 
Manure. Nothing is ſo idle as the propoſing 
one againſt the other: there is no Reaſon the 
Farmer ſhould not uſe both, for they never in- 
terfere with one another. We hope we have 
ſnewn him ſo. far the Nature of Soils, the Virtues 
of Manures, and now laſt of all the Benefits of 
repeated Tillage, that he will be able to call in 
one or other alone, or both conjointly, as he 
ſhall find moſt likely to be beneficial. 

This is certain as to the keeping a Land in 
Heart by Tillage, that it is only to be done by 
allowing i it a ſufficient Quantity of Labour: the 
more it is allowed the better, there being pro- 
per Intervals of Reſt between; and this is cer- 
tain, that a Piece of Ground may be thus not 
ooly kept in Heart, but made ſtronger and bet 
ter; for the finer Land is made by Tillage, the 
richer it will become, and the more Plants it 
will ſupport, and. the better it will maintain 
them; that is, the e 386 larger will be the 


r 


. | 0 1 A p. EY | | 
Of the Nature of the Improvement by Tillage. | 


HE finer an Earth'is'made by Tillage, tho 

more it is enriched by the common Ad- 
vantages of Dews, Rain and Air. Theſe pene- 
trate into every Part of a fine well tilled Piece 
of Ground, ſo that when it comes to be turned 
again, and freſh broken, all the new Surfaces 
that are formed by breaking the Particles, are 
rich and full of Nouriſhment; this is not the 
Caſe in tough and hard Lands, for the Deus 
and Rains do not-penetrate them : and this ſhews 
the DUR of eee and pager Til 
_— 

In R by. and light Lands, ** Inſtruments 
| of Huſbandry cannot take Effect in breaking or 
dividing them, for their Particles give Way © 
the Plow without breaking, and at the utmoſt 
are only turned: ' The Author of the Horſehoe- 
ing Huſbandry is aware of this; and he de- 
clares, ſuch Lands do not deſerve the Name of 
Arable, but ſhould be reputed Defart, fcarc® 
| deſerving the Name of Land, like the Defarts 
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of Lisya,' except by wat of e them 
from Sea. | | this 
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bg o. great Articles in providing that 
This is a a ſpecious Way of raking and re m. ano, | gra Nouriſhment, goth Hae the 
Len no other Huſbandry in 11 = and the | Row: may, ſpread freely to their full Extent, 
Hprſehoeing Kind, it would pas 8 4110 and may every where have the due Preſſure in the 
Farmer who happened to ae = 'But:this | Ground. Theſe are effected excellently by Til- 
bis Hands, muſt leave it uncu d Authee's leg ins calppleat Way, for the Earth is Macke 
may ſhew the 1 Huſbandry. | fine and: ſoft: it lets them in any where, and it 
8 Scheme of making the Ho prays 3 I | cloſes every where about them. All the Earth 
univerſal, even from his _ ow od ped e Hate 
1 We have ſnewn how e 1 3 d is not | Roots are thus put into a Condition to ſearch 
ought not to be called = aha Uſe upon his | for it, and receive it. If they could not ſpread 
capable of being ron Wa Holbandi be -| by reaſon of the Hardneſs of the Ground, they 
Plan, may by another o — oy we | muſt be content with what is ſupplied by the 
improved fo as to yield wg 4 Mir x ment | Earth juſt about them; and if they ſpread ever 
may tell his Admirers, that hl ſuc 5 ſo freely, and paſs where there is ever ſo much 
as has been directęd for barren ſandy Lan og ae. os diet” a; 10s they 
the beer Tann come to touch the Surfaces whereon it lies; and 
farts of L1BYA might lean IR i this they cannot do in half. tilled Ground, be- 
Crops of Corn. EE SO 3 EEG IR uſe the Cavities are there ſo large, that the 
So eaſy an Addition as Clay : al mall Roots paſs through them ws. il touch- 
Ground, reduces it to Loam, - ne i8 Tx ing their Sides! We repeat this upon the pre- 
tile; and Furzes may be raiſed hugo _— ſent Inſtance, that the Farmer may perfectly 
fuck an lacloſure ſo made, = 4 15 underſtand it, and remember it; for this is the 
CCC he is to act in the new Me- 
nat univerſal: it will aſſiſt the old Methods of cho 4 Tillage. | 
Huſbandry, but it will not wth rows 2 oy Let him be ſure therefore never to Ware 
and wy oy no recommend it 91 th 1 be | Tillage; the Land being Poor is no Argument 
not as his only eee but — one that : againſt his employing it: for the poorer the 
ſhould . underſtand as well as t * 72 Land the eaſier it is wrought ; ſo that there is 
that _ = — 4 e . n it is; lefs Expence in the Tillage ; and if the Crop be 
ara "fe in this laſt Inſtance, that the Land ” 3 n en 0 800 . 70 5 
cannot be brought into — e The great Miſtake of our puns, i is theilt | 
even upon his dun Conferlion Cs pre ad TY . not giving their Land ſufficient breaking; and in 
then mult be brought into i — HR | this they err very unhappily, for they go thro? 
Principles of the old Huſbandry ; that is, by | the laborious: and expenſive Part, which is chat 
Clay, and the 3 Matiures, | but * 5 © —— of the firſt Plowings; and they then leave off 
Kage: in Heart ou hk d Mr | Juſt when the Remainder is moſt wanted, and 
ee N Sores abet oy , | would be ms eaſy as well as moſt- advanta- 
ToLi, has great Advantages attending it, tho' B 
W ap OE _ IT eget of 4 They fuppoſe the Soil to be fine enough 
ce = i b " 1d, 5 50 FR We- is when the Harrow will cover the Seed; as if the 
the! man 5 perf 98 8 Son 3s Mad wy Av; e in | Covering of that were the only Uſe of the Fine- 
common Tillage, gay + o the Advantage vil | s ye OD 4 eee eee : e een 
a (te —_ OE 8 elbe d. Ee wil | broke; for though the Seed may be buried a- 
be los * 7 | mong theſe, and covered in an irregular Man- 
We cannot ſee a greater Inſtance of the Effect | ner, 2 he Roots which ſhoot from it will never 
of Huſbandry any Way; than by the Obſervation 7 2 penetrate ”—_ Lumps, a a _ 2 
| | or no Service to its Vegetation; whereas 1 | 
pra Pinch BON. TOO. eee r 
eee ede - wu Na were broken, every Particle of the Soil would 
Clay to it, and by this Means converting it into he C 1d 
Loam, he may be ſaid to make a Soil. When be | have been made uſeful; and the Crop wou 
has thus made it,- it is in the Condition of one | have had the Advantage of double, treble, - nd 
that is better by Nature, and it is now fitted for | ſometimes much — Lau] M FH eee |; 
the new Improvement by a more perfect Til- | The Harrow is an Inſtrument that often miſ- 
lage. It could not receive the Advantage of |. leads the Farmer greatly to his Hurt. He ſup- 
that Method according to the Confeſſion of its | Poſes he can tear the Soil ro Pieces with it; 
Author in its natural State; but it may in this |, whereas, on the contrary, the Horſes that draw 
improved Condition. We ſee therefore how it frequently do much more Harm by their po 
uſeful it is to the Farmer to know every Prac- | | treading, than the Harrow does good. Let | - 
tice, and not to ſtick to any one, but to em- | him never depend upon this Inſtrument for 
Ploy them all as there may be Occaſion. Tis breaking the Ground; let him uſe it ſparingly 
| thus we Propoſe them to him for his general | and cautiouſly, and then it will be of Service; 
Uſe. He ſees in this Inſtance he may make a. |, but much better Things than that will become 
Soll by the old Methods, and he may keep it 8 hur tful upon improper Management. 
Heart by the new; ſo that the one ſhall conti- |. The Roller may be mentioned as another 'Y 
nue to him thoſe Advantages he 842 * plement that often does Harm, though it may 
che other. 1 a great deal of Good when 250 _ 
IT halt 5 
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of TILLAGE. 


1 The Seaſon. is all in all on dnn Beal. The Buſi- 

neſs of Tillage we ſee is tocbteale the Land, and 
divide its Parts 3 and this: may bo aſſiſted by the 
Roller, if uſed at a proper Seaſon, or Otherwiſe 
it may be impaired by it. If che Roller. be uſed | 
in wet Weather, it preſſes down and cloſes the | 
Soil inſtead of raiſing and opening it: but if 
uſed only in dry Seaſons, it breaks es Lumps, | 
and does a 1 deal af Good. | 
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BOOK VI. 


. the Inflruaents of H. bande, and their \ſreeral Uk. | 
vage eee, 


1 and of ke ron banker * any ue the EV 


0 H A P. Well. 
Of Plowing. © 


7K ben explained i in the e Pai 
of this our Sixth Book, the Principles | 
on which the Tillage of Land are founded, and 
the Means on which the Succeſs of that Treat- 
ment will depend. This may be called the 
Theory of Tillage; from which, we now come 
to the Practice: nor would that Theory have 
been allowed ſo much Room in this Work, but 
that che Practice depends for its Succeſs entirely 
on the underſtanding, it: aud nething 11 is * 1 
much Importance to the Farmer 
The Knowledge required for the STE 
of Graſs Grounds is comprized in a ſmall Com- 
paſs, as will be ſhewn in its Place; and the 
Expence and the Hazard are both little. On | 
the other hand, the Management of Arable 
Land is the Height of his Buſineſs. It requires 
the moſt Knowledge, and it demands the 'moſt | 


1 


Expence; therefore he is to endeavour by all | 


Means to make himſelf a Maſter of jt. The , 
Profits ariſing from this Branch of his Profeſ: | 
ſion, if rightly managed, are much greater than 
from any other; but if he ſet about it igno- 
rantly, the Loſs will be great alſo, and his Ruin 
may be the Conſequence. | 
| All that bas been: hitherto: Hic is but preps- | 
ratory to this Article; let him therefore apply | 
the Knowledge he has acquired already, to the 
underſtanding this, and to the conducting himſelf 
in his Work according to that Underſtanding. 
All Soils are not to be wrought in one Man- 
ner; if they were, the Knowledge of Huſbandry 
would be eaſy. But as each Kind has its particu- 
lar and appropriated Manures, as has been ſeen 
already, ſo each Kind requires alſo its particular | 
and appropriated Manner of Tillage. Plowirig | 
is the great or capital Operation of Huſbandry; 
and according to theſe Differences of Soils, and 
the particular Treatment they require, there 
have been invented different Sorts of Plows, 
which are ſeyerally uſed according to the Nature. | 
of the Ground in different Places, and which 
ſhall be deſcribed in the ſucceeding Chapters. 
There is great Difference between a tough | 
Clay, and a light and looſe Sand : one of theſe 
Soils requires one * * Kind of r, 


| 


We ſhall ſpeak of this more 3 a 
but it was neceſſary to name it here where we are 
treating of che keeping the Ground in Heart by 
Tillage. If the Harrow be uſed firſt to tear 
up the Clods, then the Roller to break them, 
and the Groumd be aſterwards plowed again, and 
all this in dry Weather, no Kind of Tillage an- 
ſwers better, nor more rand to wee the Earth 


fir tor che N Crop. Need 
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PART 111. 


Inſtrument to till a deep Soil, and one where 
there is at five or; ſix Inches Depth a Bed of 
Stone. There is often a Bed of barren earthy 
1 alſo at this ſlight Depth, and this is not 
to be hrought up. with the Soil. All theſe, and 
a Number of other Particularities, deniand their 
different Manners of plowing z and in order to 
its being rightly done, the Farmer ;is firſt to ſec 
there be a. proper Inſtrument, and next to fol- 
low the Work. with his Eye, that the Inſtrument 
"be properly vid: that the beſt Part' of the Soil 
| be not left untouched where it lies deep; 3/ Nor 
14 baren * raiſed up. TIO: Az, lies ſhal- 
low. e 
Theſe ger and ſhallow Soils 1 ealily, 15 
and coſt little in Tillage; but then they are often 

ſo poor, that they require a large Expence for 


Manures. Tillage alone, as we have ſaid, will 
make almoſt any Land bear Crops; but Manuro 
is to be added to. theſe, that, the Crops may be 
great, IB," (13 * | fi rp | 
08 de other: lg def erm and tougher 
' Soils depend more up ol *Fillage than any Ad- 
dition of Manure! In theſe, Plowing. comes 
dear, but che Expence i in the other, Article, i is, ſo 
| | _ leſſened. 
All that has been bitherts ſaid concerning 
| | Plowing, regards the Time before ſowing the 
Land; but we are to mention alſo under the Head 
of Plowing, another Species of Tillage, which 
is performed after the Plants appear; this is, 
properly ſpeaking, not Plowing, | but Hoeing ; 
though, according to the new Method of per- 
forming it by a Kind of Plow, and with the Aſj- 
ſiſtance of Horſes, it has got the Name of Plow- | 
ing. This is the Kind of Tillage called Horſe- 
 hoeing Huſbandry, of which, we ſhall give the 
Reader a full Account among the ſeveral other 
Methods. It has its Foundation upon very ra- 
tional Principles; and its Succeſs anſwers ac- 
cordingly; but there is a Backwardneſs of bring - 
ing it into Uſe, , which ſeems to ariſe only from _ 
its Novelty. In other Countries where they are 
more ready than we to try Experiments, it is got 
into Uſe, and we can aſſure the Exorisn Farmer 
with great Advantage. We hope therefore td 
ſee it ſoon introduced in the proper Soils, and 
under proper Circumſtances, here. 
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HA. Tit. 
Of the Form Ll the antient Pho. 


E. 2 ſee in this Matter of the Plow, 

that the moſt uſeful Things are neglect⸗ 
ed, if they be common; and thoſe who have it 
in their Power to be of greateſt Service to the 
World, by conſidering and improving them, 
| leaſt regard them. There is no ſuch T hing 
as an Author of any Note who has written on 
the Structure and uſeful Variations of this In- 
ſtrument; nor have Men of Genius and Know- 
ledge concerned themſelves in the F abrick of 
it. Ploughs ſeem to have been invented in the 
rudeſt Times; and, till very lately, to have 
had little Improvement. What has been done 
on this Head, however, by ſome ingenious 
Perſons within theſe few Years, ſhews what is 
practicable; and we hope will lead Ty to 
the ſame uſeful Purſuit. | 

. The firſt Kind of Tillage was probably with 
the Spade, and were that as convenient for large 
Quantities of Ground, as it is uſeful where it 
can be properly employed, no Inſtrument in the 
World could be compared to it. But when 
whole Fields came to be turned up and tilled, 
it was natural to deviſe ſome Method of ſaving 
the Labour of Men; and, conſequently, the 
Plow, which may be called a Kind of Spare | 
drawn by Horſes, was invented. ment | 

As this was more and more frequently uſed, 
its Form became probably a little altered, but 
| Improvements have been in nothing ſo ſlow : 
and this Inſtrument of ſuch univerſal Uſe, and 
_ vaſt Advantage and Importance to Mankind, is 
{till capable of many more; and it ſtill wants 
them. 

All Tillage we e have "ae has its Arann 
from dividing and breaking the Earth into a 
great many Parts. The Spade, as it is wrought 
by the Hand of the Workman, does this moſt 
perfectly; and it is for this Reaſon that Gardens 
are more fertile than Fields; but it may not be 
impoſſible, if proper Perſons will ſet themſelves | 
about it, now that they know in what the 
greateſt Perfection of Tillage conſiſts, to make 
the Plow, by more rande. equal its 
Effect. 

The Advantage of the Spade over the Plow 
Is, that it goes deeper, and divides the Land 
into more Particles, and ſmaller: but the Plow, 
when. its Structure ſhall be fully perfected, is 
certainly capable of chis. The four coultered 


Plow i is an excellent Contrivance, and ſhews that 


there is nothing impracticable in the Thought 
of forming a Plow that ſhall 
divide the Earth. as much or 
* 5 

Ihe antient Plow, according to 7 beſt 1. 
counts we have of it, had no Coulter, nor Earth 
Board, for the Share always going obliquely, | 
ferved as an Earth Board; and the two Ears 
which were the Corners of a Piece of Wood ly- 


ing under the Share, did the Ries of Ground 
Mreſts. | 


go deeper, and |. TOs 
more n dee ; Bj 


in ſome Parts of dude at mis Time. It ſerves 
for the turning up of light Land, but it would 
do nothing with our ſtiff and ey Soils in 
mon Counties; 

This, ſo far as we know, was the firſt and 
L ee Plow; and it is a very plain and ſimple 
Contrivance. It did the Office for which it was 
intended, in the Place where it was invented; 
but it was not fit for other Lands, and other 
Countries, and therefore it was altered. 
In thoſe Parts of Ir ALV where the Soil is per- 
fectly ſoft and mellow, this Inſtrument does 
very well to keep it in Tillage ; but even in 
theſe favourable Lands it js very unfit for the 
bringing them into this Condition; for when 
they have lain in Graſs, and have any Thing of 
a Turf upon them; it is very difficult to ma- 
nage them with it. They are obliged to go two 
or three Times over the Land before the Turf 
is all broken: 

Theſe Plows, for want of 3 4 Coulter 1 to cut ts | 
Turf, tear it to Pieces with great Awkwardneſs 
and Difficulty, but when it is once cut through, 
the Soil being os and tender, they eaſily get 
np | 

As our Soil is very different from that of 

Wes Countries, our Plows are neceſſarily made 
different, for otherwiſe they could not cut it. 
The Neceſſity of a Coulter to ours is very plain, 
becauſe of the Thickneſs to be cut, and that 
Neceſſity was doubtleſs the Mother of the In- 
vention. Our Plows; when well made, cut off 
the Furrow at the Bottom flatwiſe; and therefore 
as it is as thick on the Land Side as on the Fur- 
row Side: but the Plow cannot break it off from 
the whole Land at ſuch a Thickneſs, ſo that there 
muſt be a Coulter to cut it off. By this Means 
the Furrow is turned perfectly whole, and nb 
part of the Turf of it is broken. Hence if it 
lie long without new turning, the Graſs from 
the Edges will ſpread, and form a new Turf or 
Sward on the other Side, which was the Bottom 
of the Furrow before turning, but is now be- 
come the Surface of the Earth. 
If the Land be left thus, it will ſoon be 
greener with Graſs than it was before plowing, 
and the Graſs ſpreading its Roots, will bind it 
firmly and toughly together; ſo that there will 
require a great deal of Time and Labour to 
bring it into a Condition for the Service | it is in- 
tended to anſwer. 

This has ſhewn the beinen of the com- 
mon Plow, and from a Senſe of this, has ariſen 
the Invention of the four coultered Kind, to be 
deſcribed hereafter. Several others have been 
deviſed to anſwer the ſame VO aan none 
ſucceed ſo Wh | 
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in Ebgland. 


1 alen v moch in 


Shape and Frm in various Places; part- 
ly according to die Fancy of the P le, and 
partly te the Nature of the Ground. Some 


This Sort of Plow is uſed in 11 8 Me even 
Numb. XXV. | 


have longer and ſome ſhorter Beams; and there 


are 
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are great Varieties in the band and Form of 
the Share, the Coulter, and the Handles. | 
In general, without. regarding the 8 of 
icular Places, there is great Reaſon to have 
Reſpect to the Nature of the Seil on which it is 
to be uſed. Thus, in general, the Plow that is 
for ſtiff Clay ſhould be long, large, and broad, 
with a deep Head, and ſquare Earth Board, ſo | 
chat it may turn up a large Furrow. The 
Coulter ſhould- be long, and very little bending, 
with a very large Wing; and the Foot long and 
broad, ſo as to make a deep Furrow: The Plow | | 
for moderate Soils ſhould be ſomewhat ſmaller | 
than the former, but broad at the Breech : the 
Coulter ſhould be long and more bending, and 
the Share narrow, with a Wing coming up to 
arm and defend the Earth Board from wearing. 
The Plow for light Soils, ſuch as ſandy and the 
like, ſhould be lighter and ſmaller than any of 
theſe. The Coulter ſhould be more circular and 
thinner, and the Wing not ſo large. - - © _ 
This is a Direction contained in a ſmall Com- 
paſs, yet it will give the Farmer the general Rule 


r 


for his Conduct in this Reſpect: let him conſider 


his Soils under theſe three Heads of heavy, mo- 
derate, and light, and in this general Manner 
ſuit the Bulk and Fabrick of his Plow to them; 
and he will never make any great Errors. 

Plows are ſometimes made with Wheels, and 
ſometimes without, but in general the Wheels are 
a very great Advantage; there are Circumſtances 


In which they are troubleſome, and therefore it 


is fit they ſhould be in ſome Plows omitted. 

The Plow, which from its great Advantage 
above the others, might be eſteemed the firſt great 
Improvement in EncGLawD, is the Wheel Plow, 
that from the Place where it was firſt us'd has 
been long call'd the HER TTORDSHIRE Plow. This 
conſiſts of a Beam and Handle, a Neck, an 
Earth Board, a Sheath, a Share, a Coulter, 
Pin, Pillow, and Wheels. Theſe are Parts ex- 
ceeding familiar to the Farmer, but for the Sake 
of the Generality of Readers, who may not be ac- 
quainted with the practical Part of Hufbandry, 


they will be explained in the Figures, and we 


ſhall alfo ſhew how this Plow is form'd, 28 im- 
proved at preſent. | 

This HERTTrORDsHIRE Plow, or TY 
Wheel Plow, as it is uſually made, is very ſtrong, 
and. is ſerviceable for moſt Uſes: it is very eaſily 


managed, it follows the Horſe lightly, - and it 


ſuits almoſt every Kind of Land. The greateſt 
Exception to its Uſe is in miry Clay in Winter; 
becauſe the Wheels cut into them, and clog and 
ſtick when they are work'd at that Time of the 
Tear. This is fit for that Sort of Ground when 
Summer Fallows are to be plow'd; and when a 
Graſs Ground is to be firſt turn'd up for Arable, | 
for it turns the Turf very well, and is very 
fit for uneven Ground, and for the drieſt Sum- 
mer Weather. Some make this Plow in the 
original Manner, with the Handle doping of one 
Side, but this renders it troubleſome to hold, 
or to follow; the Remedy was very eaſy, and 
Peqple not bigotted to fooliſn Cuftoms, > 
-proved.it greatly by making it ſtrait; + 

This is in a Manner the general Plow at this 
Time, and it is this varied more or'leſs, but ne- 


ver much, acoording to the Pleaſure · of the Owner, ; 


9 4 + 


or Faſhion of the Place, chat we ſhall always 
mean when we ſay the common Plow. 

The Essxx Plow, (for the beſt Way to diſtin- 
guiſh theſe Inſtruments ĩs according to the Places 
where they are uſed,) has its Earth Board, if the 
Expreſſion may be allowed, made of Iron; b 
this Means they' make it rounding, and this has 

great Advantage in the turning of the Turf, 
they generally make it light and fine, and the 


Wheels proportioned. It is in this Way very fit 


for light Soils, and rids a great deal of Buſineſs. 
We do not mean by calling this the Ess Ex Plow, 
that they uſe no other in that County but that 
is the Place where this Kind is moſt uſed, and 
ſeems to have been invented. | ' 

The LincoLxsnmine Plow owes its Invention 
and Form alſo to the general Nature of the Soil in 


| that County. The Fen Land of that Place is, as 


we have before deſcribed under the Article of 
Soils, light, ſoft, and mellow, free from Stones, 
and naturally over- grown with Weeds and Sedge 
on the Surface; for this Land they uſe a Plow 
with a circular turning Coulter, and a large ſharp 
Share, this is often a Foot broad, and quite ſharp 
at the Edge. This Plow has no Wheels. There 
is a Foot at the fore Part of the Beam, which 
they ſet higher or lower with a Wedge, and by 
that Means they keep the fore Part of the Plow 
from growing deeper than they chuſe. And they 
have ' alſo Wedges for ſetting the hinder Part 
where the Handle joins the Beam. The Coulter 
ſtands in its uſual Place, before the Share, and 


| is a round Iron Wheel, with a ſharp Edge, that 


turns upon an Axle as the Plow moves, and 
cuts through the Roots of the Sedge or Grafs as 


it goes round, while the broad Share cuts the 


Bottom. This would not do on other Land, 
but where the Soil is of this free and fine Kind, 
and is thus cover'd with a tough and tangled 


a Morag of Roots, it aniyers the Purpoſe excel- 


The Dray or Drag Plow was at one Time, in 
a Manner, univerſal, and there is no particular 
Place where it can be ſaid to be moſt in uſe at this 
Time; for it is retain'd in ſome, and rejected in 
others, according ro the Senſe and Spirit of the 


| Farmers in adopting Improvements, It is a 


very plain and ſimple Kind; but notwithſtand- 
ing the Advantage the others have over it, on 
many Occafions, this ſtill excells them all for wet 
Clays in the Winter Plowings ; for having the 
leaſt Workmanſhip of any, it is the leaſt apt to 
clog, and having the feweſt Parts it is fitteſt for 
fuch Ground, where nothing is requir'd but go- 


ing on, and turning up. Ir is limitted to this 


"Uſe, for on other Soils, and at other Seaſons, it 
-is very muck inferior to the other Kinds. This 
Plo has no Wheels, and it confifts of a Beam, 
Handle, Earth Board, and Share, and is ſet higher 
or lower, as they find Octaſion, by Wedge 
at the Sheath. 

In Se58ex they have a Plow with one Wheel, 
it is a very ill contrived, and very inconvenient 


Inftrument. Tis broad in the Breech, and there- 


fore it draws very heavily. - It is 4 clumſy and 


4ll-contrived Kind, that is growing out of Uſe 
there; and of all the Plows that have been ir- | 
vented, is the leaſt worth introducing any whets 


elſe. 
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us d in ExoLAup, able Work is to * n * OM b or 
| 5 | Et Kindo Pw a. World, is that | five Horſes in Length: The great Uſe of this 
0-8 hichz-in fome Parts of the County of Cau- is where the Ground lies level, and where there 
rs they uſe for cutting of Drains. This are no Obſtructions of Roots, or the like, for 
is of the Shape of the common Plow, and has theſe. greatly diſturb its Operation. The two 
no Wheels: it is very bulky in all its Parts, Wheel Plow is preferable in ſuch Caſes, not- 


; in | withſtanding all its Inconveniences. 

3 N Fond rp 3 of | Whichever of theſe Plows the Hoſbandavin 
Wook, faſtened to the Beam for that Purpoſe, chufes, let bim take Care in the Make of it, 
theſe both turn inwards, and cut each Side of that it be ſuited to the Soil upon which he is to 
the Trench. The Share is very broad and flat, uſe it. Let him ſee that it be made larger if it 
and cuts the Bottom of the Trench. The. Earth be for deep or ſtrong Soils; and lighter and 
Board is three Iümes as long as in other Plows, | ſmaller if for the light and ſhallow ones. When 
and caſts the Earth a great Way off the Trench. | the Land is ſtiff and deep let the Coulter be 
This Inſtrument cuts a Trench a Foot and half long and ſtrong; in the deepeſt Soils the Coulter 
wide at the Top, ia Foot at the Bottom, and a muſt go the deepeſt, becauſe the Weeds root 
- Foot deep. It is excellent for this Purpoſe on | deepeſt there. 
. wet Lands, ſaving a great deal of the Expence of | Of whatever 8 or ee Degree of 
1 Work in the common Way of digging Trenches ] Strength, let hini-ſee that the Iron Work be made 

; by Hand, but it requires, a great Number of true as well as ſound; for on the Exactneſs of this 
Horſes to draw it. There is ſomething in the | Part of the Inſtrument, depends the going of it 
Contrivance of this Plow, that may be uſeful ;| true to the Pitch at which it is ſet, and its keep- 
farther than in the making of Trenches, - and it | ing to the Line -wherein it is plac'd, without 
is for that Reaſon propoſed here. to the F armer s | running out on one Side or the other. 


gs Conſideration. N I. A s ſa much depends upon the Iron Work, i it 
+ | 1 3 is a very prudent Method to have that made firſt, 
. 0 XX FOE Foo Pore Fo 22 EAA and wrought to a perfect Truth, and then to 
1 WT; | 12 have the Wood Work made to it: for in the 
| C H A P. XXV. „ common Way of making the Iron to the Wood 


| 1 Work, the Smith is often forc'd to work wrong 
of the bak of the common P lows, and thei #7 in order to ſuit it: in this Caſe no Art will make 


Male. | c 1 = 5 | the Plow go well. Let him take Care that the 


Iron Work is wrought ſmooth, and rightly tem- 
HERE there i is a hard and firm Soll; d; bright d 
or where the Land is full of Flints, ſharp | [1 ance: dt ic be _ 5 ng honey 


in the uff 

Foc. and Gravel, no Plow whatſoever does fo. The Fl 4 and leſs the 2 * 1 11 ; Is 
well as the two wheel'd Kind, which may de worked; but though this be a Recommendation 
ſuited to the Octaſion according to the Directions in light Soils,; there is no-uſing of ſuch. as have 
already given, with Reſpect to Strength: and not a due. Weight ee Strength. b rough and 
where ſtrong Clays are to be wrought i in Summer heavy Work. | 
Fallows, no other Plow is equal to it. The 
Point of the common Plow will fly out every Hig 
Step on theſe "Occaſions, but this will anſwer 
very well when the Earth is fo baked and harden- 55 

ed by the Sun, that no other Li penetrate. The 0 H A p. XVI. 
Wheels of this Plow ſhould be about twenty e 
Inches in Diameter, and it will always run beft | 0 the Burr, ns ef a commer Plew. 


if the Furrow Whed be made 'A little larger than | 
the other. ; 

A great Allvintage of this Plow alſo is, that it 

will work upon uneven Ground without levelling, 


\H E Regard that has been ann ta Hof. | 
bandry of late Years; has occaſioned ſeveral 
Improvernents of the Plow, for particular and 


alſo for general Purpoſes, and, ſeveral new Forms 
ſo that none is equal to it for the plowing up of and Kinds -have been invented, ſome rather fan- 


Paſtures where there are Molehills, and other ciful than 

> advantageous, but athers extreamly 
Irregularities. © Theſe diſturb the other Plow ex- | uſefyl. There i is no Part of Huſbandry i in which 
treamly, even Ne leaſt of chem, but this goes more Improvement may be made, nor any in 


nu which it will be fo diatel 
Although the Angle Wheel Plow of Sort be uſeful, | . menen r gor certainly 


Jo clumſy and ill contrived an Implement, there & + double Plow has IR 
, 3 invented ſome Years 
is no Reaſon why the Uſe of a Plow with one ago, and is isat t this Time in uſe i in ſome Places, 


Wheel ſhould be rejected. A very light and by which * 
A. double Quantity of Land is plowe 
lender made Plow may be furniſhed with one at a Time, dne Furrow by the Side of Le 


Wheel inſtead of two, and it will anſwer excel- As this, re vires twice the Nu r | 
lently an light ſandy Soils. It will not be fit for and of Men, the . aa 15 i. 

Harder Work, but” running eafily it v will ſerye'th this | Advantage ; ö but this is a Hint capable of Im- 

Purpoſe better than any other | | Provement,. for although in tough and deep Soils 

The common two wheePd' Plow is to be it loſes its Benefit, from the Neceſſity of a double 

drawn with Horſes or Oxen two a-breaſt. ” The Expence, y yet certainly in ſome of thoſe, light and 

heavy Plow without Wheels, which 4s uſeful for | Mallow 'Lands'we haye in BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


vet 1 and viher vay ord and dilsgree. and other Places, a double Plow might | be ſo con- 
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triw'd, as to be drawn by 66 ERA and ma- 


naged by one Man; and then certainly the Ad- 
vantage would be double, and the Expence the 
ſame. This has never been put in Practice yet, 
but from what 1 have ſeen; J am very certain 
that it is practicable; and whoever ſhall bring it 


into Uſe, will be of great Service both to Him- | 


ſelf, and all that ſhall follow him. 

There has alſo been a Contrivance of 4 Plow 
that turned up two Furrows at once one under 
another. This I have ſeen uſed; but it is ſo 
unwieldy, and difficult of Draught, that in its 
preſent Form it will never get into Reputation, 
nor is it fit for it; but we have ſeen already, 
what would be the Advantage of plowing deeper 


than ordinary, and that is enough to ſpirit up 


ſome who underſtand a little more of the Me- 
chanic Arts to contrive one upon the ſame Plan 


with more Judgment. Doubtleſs it is poſſible 
to obtain this Advantage of deep plowing with 


much leſs Trouble than attends it in the Plow 
that has hitherto: been contrived for that Uſe. 
We have obſerved that the digging with the 


Spade is a much finer and more excellent Til- 
lage than that with the Plow ; and that the Rea- 


ſon why our Gardens are more fertile than Fields | 
of the ſame Soil, and with the ſame Manure is, 


that the Spade digs deeper, and breaks the Par- 


ticles of Earth finer. Now a Plow conſtructed 
upon this Plan, with better Judgment in the Fa- 
brick of it, would have both thoſe Advantages: it 
would dig full as deep as the Spade, and might be 
made to break the Earth as much. It is ſurely 
worth the while of thoſe who have a Knowledge 
in the proper Arts, to devote ſome of their Studies 
to this Improvement of the Plow, which is doubt- 
leſs the moſt uſeful Engine in the World; and at 
preſent very deficient, even in its moſt improved 
State. The adding Breadth to the Fin of the Dray 
or Foot Plow, will at all Times make it more and 


more ſerviceable in damp and ſtiff clayey Lands; | 


and in plowing theſe the Horſes ſhould always go 
at Length, that they may tread leſs of the Ground: 
on the other hand, in light Soils, the Cattle, whe- 
ther Horſes or Oxen, ſhould always go a-breaſt, 

for the double treading is ſerviceable to ſuch 
Land; in the ſame Manner with the treading of 
Sheep when they are folded upon it. In ſtony , 


Ground that has Graſs of ſome ſtanding upon it, | it 


the Plow ſhould have a round pointed Share, 
with a Fin to cut the Roots of the Graſs, for the 
broad Fin is apt to jump out of the Ground. 

In Ground that has been Wood, and has 
Roots remaining; or in other Places where there 
are a great many large Roots in the Way, it is a 
very good Method they uſe in ſome Parts of 
STAFFORDSHIRE, Of having an, Inſtrument of 
Tron, with a ſharp Edge, ſet through the Beam 
of the Plow, behind the Coulter, and. through | 
| the Plow-head. This, at the ſame Time that it 
arms the Plow for cutting theſe Roots aſunder, 


if rightly fix'd, ſtrengthens the whole Frame of | up 


it, and makes it able to bear the ob gr 
there often is in theſe Places, and which elſe 
would tear it to Pieces: in other Places there- 
about, they uſe a Couple of ſharp Wings of 
Iron made faſt to the Plow-ſhare, which anſwers 
the ſame Purpoſe, but does not ſo. ſtrengthen | 
the Plow. Dr. Pror, in his Hiſtory of that 


| becauſe the Plow Beam reſts upon it. 


Gen; deſcribes: theſe and gives the Names 
of their Inventors: I find they are in Uſe ſtill, 
but not generally. Theſe may give Hints ſeve- 


-Uſe, nor one that may not be greatly improv'd. 
But theſe are all of them Improvements, 
which rather ſnew what may be done, than exe- 
cute it well in themſelves; they may be conſi- 
dered as Hints to what is proper, rather than 
as .compleat Things: there remains one to be 
ſpoken of in which the Improvement is very 
great, and is carried to a due Degree of Perfec- 
tion; ſo that the Farmer has no more to do 
than to order it to be made according to the 
Deſcription and Figure. This is the four coul- 
ter d Plow; ſo highly and fo juſtly extolled by 
the Author of the Horſehoeing Huſbandry. 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Of the Wheel Phono: 

\HE Foundation of this Inſtrument is the 
common two wheel'd Plow, in its moſt im- 
proved Condition, from which it differs in the 
having three additional Coulters ; fo that inſtead 
of one there are four. We ſhall here confider 
this Wheel Plow in its moſt improved State; and 
in the ſucceeding Chapter deſcribe the four coul- 
ter'd Plow form'd upon it. This Plow conſiſts 
of two Parts, diſtinguiſh'd by the Names of the 
Plow-head and Plow-tail. The Head has two 
Wheels of about eighteen Inches Diameter, the 
Spindle or Axis of theſe is of Iron, and paſſes 
through a Box which ſtands croſswiſe of the 
Beam. This Spindle turns round both in the 
Box and in the Wheels. From this Box riſe two 
perpendicular Staves, called Crow Staves; theſe 
are faſtened into the Box, and have each two 
Rows of Holes, by Means of which the Beam 
of the Plow is raiſed or ſunk at Pleaſure, in or- 
der to increaſe or diminiſh the Depth of the 
Furrow. This is done by pinning higher or 
lower a croſs Piece, which is called the] Pillow, 
At the 
Top of the two Crow Staves is another croſs 
Piece, called the Gallows. The Crow Staves paſs 
through this by Mortiſes, and are pinned into 
From the Box of the Plow within the 
> ER there is carried a ſmall Frame compoſed 
of two Legs, and a croſs Top, to which the 


| Links of Iron are fixed by which the Plow is 


drawn; this Frame is called the Wilds of the 
Plow. In the middle of the Box there alſo is 2 
Hole into which is let one End of an Iron Chain, 


of the Beam, this is called the Tow Chain, and 
faſtens the Head and Tail of the Plow together : 
at the End where it reaches the Beam, this has a 


| Stake within Side the Box. T his Stake is held 
to the left Crow-ſtaff by a Wyth, which paſſes 
round it above, and under the End of the Gal- 
lows below: a Piece of Cord is ſometimes uſed 


will do. From the Top af this Stake goes an 
Iron Chain, called the Bridle Chain; this is 
faſten'd. at one End to the Top of the Stake, 


rally, for there is not one of them but has its 
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the other End whereof is faſten'd to the Middle 


Collar that goes round it, and is faſten'd by a 


inſtead of a Wyth: any Thing that may be tied | 


and at the other to the Middle of the Beam of 
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the Plow, by a Pin in the ſame Place where the- | 
Collar of the Tow Chain paſſes round t. 


This is the Structure of the Head of hi PhOWs 


and theſe are its ſeveral Parts. 

The Tail conſiſts of the Beam, which is A 
ſtout and long Pole; through which, a little 
below the Pin that holds the Bridle Chain, and 
the Collar of the Tow Chain, there paſſes the 
Coulter, a a long and ſlender Iron Inſtrument; 
which running downward and a little forward, 
ends near the Point of the Share: This Coulter 
is fixed in its Hole of the Beam by a Wedge, ſo 
that it can be raiſed or ſunk at Pleaſure; behind 
are two Handles, the one longer and the other 
ſhorter ; the ſhorter of which meets the Head of 
the fore Sheat, where it enters the Beam, and is 
fix'd by a Pin, and faſten'd to the Top of the 
hinderSheat by another Pin. Theſe Sheats are two 
Boards, the hinder one near the Extremity of 
the Beam; the other forwarder and more ſlant- 
ing, and are both faſten'd to the Share, which 
runs flat below. On the other Side of the Plow 
Tail deſcends another flat Board, called the 
Drock; to tkis the Groundwriſt is faſten'd, 
which is a Board running nearly parallel with 
the Share. The longer of the two Handles is 
alſo faſten'd to the Drock, and the Earth Board 


riſes at its Bottom. The fore Sheat is ſupport- 


ed by a double Retch, which paſſes through = 
Beam, and is faſten'd-by Screws and Nuts. 
This is the four Wheel Plow as uſed at pre- 
ſent in the Places where Agriculture is moſt un- 
derſtood, and beſt practiſed: we ſee it conſiſts 
of more Parts thin the two wheeled Plow of 
HEA TTORDSHIRE, according to the firſt Inven- 


tion, but there is not one of theſe added Parts but | 


is an Adviintage in either png, of or Wee 
r WRISTS LOUBI 
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of CH H A P. XXVII. 
Of the four. conftered, ie" Wonne 


7E have ſeen in in the laft Chapter: ik can 

4 mon Plow i in its " greateſt” State of Per- 
fection; that is, the two wheeled Plow formed 
upon the beſt Model, and in't 0 moſt artful | 
Manner that has been yet deviſed' for it. We | 
are in this Chapter to give an Account of that 
great Improvement upon it, which, as it adds | 
Parts of the utmoſt Uſe, may very well be con- 
ſidered as a diſtin& Inſtrument, its three addi- 
tional Coulters giving it a Power of breaking 
che Land beyond any other chat ever has been 
invented to this Tim. 


The Reader, Who by the Affiftance of our Fi- 


a+ + g 4 


As. 


gures and Deſcriptions, has made himſelf *ac- | 


quainted with the Structure and Parts of the 


two wheel'd Plow, will kind n "Diffibuley" in | 
comprehending this. ionen 


The Beam of the des ul e Plow, | 
is uſually eight Feet long; the proper Lengtli 


of the Beam of the four coulter'd Piow, Is ten | 
Feet four Inches.” The Beam of the common 


Kind is ſtrait all the Way, but that of the four 


coultered Plow riſes with a Bend when it comes 
toward the Wheels, to where it reſts upon the 
The Beam, * the Plow! 1 


Pillow. 
No 2g. 


ws * 
| Coulter, it will be one Foot eight Inches and a 


— 
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low, two Foot ten Inches. 


ſtand upon a level ee would be at the 
End of the Plow-tail only eleven Inches and a 
half from the Ground: at the Place where the 
Bend begins; which is à little before the firſt 


half; and where the Beam bears upon the Pil- 
This is the pro- 
per Make of the Beam of the four coulter'd 
111 

The four Coulters are thus diſpoſed, meaſure- 
ing from the Tail or extream End of the Beam 
behind. From this Extremity to the Back of 
the firſt Coulter, is three Foot two Inches; this 
Coulter has its Point near the Share: from the 
Back of the firſt, to the Back of the next Coul- 
ter, is thirteen Inches; from thence to the third 
thirteen Inches, and from thence to the fourth 
the ſame. So that from the End of the Beam 
behind, to the Place where it begins to bend up- 
wards, which is a little before the fourth Coul- 
ter, counting from the Tail, is ſeven Foot. The 


Length of the additional Coulters, particularly 


of the fourth, or that next the Head of the 
Plow, would be a great Inconvenience in this 


Machine, but that is prevented by the bending 


of the Beam toward the Head. If the Beam 
were ſtrait as in other Plows, theſe Coulters 


muſt be very long to reach the Ground, and 


they would require to be very ſtrong not to 


bend, and this would make them expenſive and 


cumberſome; and at the ſame Time their Length, 
if ever ſo well form'd, would make them apt to 
looſen the Wedges wherewith they are fix' d in 
the Holes. This would make the Coulter rife 
up out of its Work, but by this Contrivance of 
a, crooked Beam, a moderate Length in the 
Coulters ſerve ; they do not require any great 
Thickneſs or Quantity of Iron, and they a 
work with,Regularity,/. 

As to the Materials, the Beam may be 8 
of Aſh or Oak, according to the Nature of the 
Ground whereon it is to be employed; for Aſh 
has the Advantage of being light, but the Oak 
is vaſtly ſtronger ; ſo that when the Work will be 
very hard, the Oak in Spite of its Weight, is pre- 


| ferable. As to its Breadth and Thickneſs, they 


may alſo vary according to the Soil that is to be 
tilled; but for moderate Ground, the Beam at 
the firſt Coulter on ſhould be hye OR deep 


| and four broad. 


Giving this as a « iddling Renee the 
Sire of the other Parts may be as follows. The 


fore Sheat, commonly called ſimply the Shear, 


ſhould be feven' Inches broad; the Retch upon 


ir mult de of Iron, and ita left Leg muſt ſtand 


foremoſt, that the Edge of its forepart, which 
is flat, may ſit cloſe to the Wood of the Sheat. 
Thie Uſe of this Retch is to hold the Sheat up 
to the Beam, which it does by Means of Nuts 
and Screws. Through the top Part of the Sheat 


chere is ulſo to be a Hole, which is to be a 


mull Fart within the Beam, ſo that a Pin being 
drtven into the Hole, draws up the Sheat very 
cloſe to the Beam. The Elevation of this Sheat 
is a very great Article in the Management of every 
Wheel Plow. If this make an Angle of more 
than five and forty Degrees with the plain Sur- 
face whereon the Plow ſtands, that Inſtrument will 
never go well. In the four coulter Plow i ic ought 
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is make a6 legte of fory- or forthe 


Degrees only. 

This Sort of Expreſſion will be very well un- 
derſtood by thoſe who are uſed to Mechanics; 
but for the Sake of the common Farmer, we 
ſhall ſay all that is meant by it is, that the Sheat 
is to be a little leſs raiſed in this than it is in a 
well going common Wheel Plow. bd 

The Length of the Share from the Point t to 
the Tail, ſhould" be three Foot nine Inches. The 
Fin of the Shars riſing ſlanting from the Point 
upwards. - The Point of the Share ſhould be 
three Inches and a half long, flat underneath, 
and round at the Top, and this ſhould be of 
hard Steel underneath. The Edges of the Fin 
4fo ſhould be well ſteeled, and its Length Pro- 
1 tothe Nature of the Grounßc. 

Behind the Fin is placed the Socket, into 
which the Bottom of the Sheat, before deſcrib- 
ed, enters; and from the Tail of the Share is 
to riſe a ſmall Plate of Iron, this is to be well 
rivetted to the Share: by this the Tail of the 
Share is faſtened to the hinder Sheat. This 
faſtening is done by an Iron Pin, with a Screw 
at the End, to which a Nut is co de-ſcrewed-on 
the inner Side of the Sheat. 

The Socket is to be a Mortiſe of about a Foot 
long, at the upper Part two Inches deep; and 


the fore End muſt not be perpendicular, but 


made flanting, conformable to the fore Part of 
the Sheat that enters into it. The upper Edge 
of the fore Part of the Mortiſe muſt bear het 
the Sheat; and if it be not quite fo flantihy 

the Sheat, a little of the Wood is to be er 
at the Edge to make. it fit. . Ed. 

The upper Side of the Sang mould 1. 1 


| folly Rirait; but its Neck on the” under Side 


ſhould ſtand a little hollow from the Ground. 
This Hollowneſs ſhould be about half an Inch 


in a common Plow, but in the four coulter'd 


Plow. it ſhould not be above a Quarter of an 
Inch. So that the Share, when it is firſt made 
ſtanding upon its Bottom, bears upon the level 
Surface only in three Places: theſe are the Point, 
the Tail, and the Corner of the Ein. The Hol- 
lowneſs of the Fin — IRE a ſtony: | 


Soul than in others. 7110 ils va 


The placing of ne Shots cighely upon, the 
Shear, is the moſt important, and the moſt 
difficult Part of the Plowright's Trade: on this 
depends the well going of, the Plow, and for 

chi Reaſon 3. 8 it is more important in the four | 
couker'd/Plow than in any ↄther, we advils the 


Farwer when he has mage himſelf 3 Maſter by 
| theſe; Figures and Deſcriptions of the Form and 


SeruGure: of this Plau, o take Care chat he | firſt 
employ a ſbcilful and an hong Workman z, ang 
if he de get find the Plow. ge well when made, 
to. look, chere or the Occgſion of the Faulr, fo 
in chat part is g n the Seat of it. 2 ban 
- The-Groundyrilt is, to be of Iron, its Length 
muſt: be cup Kost five. laghes, its Breadth; at the 
lavget-Epd doug Inches, and. it is. 40 gp fore: 
what ſmaller all; the, Way: Its, Thickneſs in ge- 


it is to be much: thinner, that ig 


ſmaller Ed 
may be capable: of ee. is can .be 
brought cloſe ta the Share. Ant csu et 
t be haller End of che Gundxxiſt ORG 
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veral is to. be #hree vighthe; of an Inch, but at he 


be * n through, one of which FR goes 
a Nail that faſtens the Ground wriſt to the 
Sheat. This paſſes through a long Hole which 
is made in the Side of the Socket of the Share. 
The Space between the Outſide of the Ground. 
wriſt, to the Outſide of the Share, is eleven 
Inches and a half, and this is the Width of the 
lower Part of the Plow-tail at the Ground: at 
the upper Side of the broad End of the Ground- 
| wriſt there are alſo ſeveral Holes by which it is 
nailed to the lower Part of the Drock, this is 
long, narrow, and has three Holes _ the Re. 
ception of its Faſtenings. 

The Earth Board has a ning near its End, 
which takes hold of the End of the Sheat to 


Holes by which it is fix'd to the Sheat; at the 
ether End alfo there is a Hole by which it is 
faſten'd to the Drock. > 
The Pin which faſtens the Earth! Board t to hs 
Drock, is to be thicker in the Middle than at 
the End, and this prevents the Earth Board 
from coming near the Prock. By: Means of 
this Pin the Earth Board is alſo ſet at a greater 
or ſmaller Diſtance from the Drock, as there is 
Occaſion ſometimes to throw off the Furrow far- 
ther from the Plow than at others. It always 
ſtands a good deal farther out on the Right 
Hand than the Groundwriſt, and this is one 
Reaſon why the Drock is made crooked ; bend- 
ing outwards in that Part, 

The long Handle of the Plow is to be five 


Foot four Inches in length, and four Inches 


broad in the wideſt Part. It is to have Holes 
in its lower Part for pinning it to the Sheat, 
and another near its upper End by which it i 
faſten d to the Drock. 

The Length of the ſhort Handle is three F oot 
nine Inches, and it is to have two Holes, both 
toward its: lower End: by the upper Hole it is 
pinned to the hinder Sheat, and by the lower 
to the Top of * Sheat above the Beam of 
the Plow. _ 
| We come now to deſcribe the Placing of the 
four Caulters in the Beam of this Plow, con- 
| trived for their Reception ; ; this f is the moſt im- 
ortant A iel of all: 0 the greateſt ] Point ta 
be obtained is, that the four imaginary Planes, 
deſcribed by 585 Kae of the four Coulters, as 
the Plow moves forwatds, be all parallel or 
nearly ſo, for if, this be not regarded, they. vil 
not enter the Ground toget er. 
| To make ſure of this important Point, th 
Holes f the Coulters muſt be made in the Beam 
of Pink low ig che following Manner, The 

Coulter is * be placed as already directed, 
the ſecond, Coulter Hole is to be made ap 
inches a. f 9 — na. the. Right Hap 
than- 2 ee by —_ 1 — and a hall 


8 chan the ſecond, and 
£ more on ths 


the fourth two Inches and a, 


| Right Hand than, the. third. This will place 
the, four Coulters,conformaþle.to, the four Cut 
they, pre, 19. | 
Now. no Beam 
bald theſe Holes in 
Reaſon-s Eiece of Wood. is added to 


0 e Plow is broad cnovg).9 


rechion, and for tf 
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of, the four cuſter d Ploy, to giye Sp 85 ace for. it. 
me very Nell * d 5 ir 


all... 
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faſten it the more firmly ; and near that are two 


make in a fen loch Fur: 
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| ing of two Parts; a Handle, and Blade; the 


| Inch and 


| placed, that its Back ſhould bear againſt the 
Back of the Hole ; its Right Side above to bear 


one on the Left Side above, and the other on 


Beam, _ the ſecand Hole is to be made, as 
will be ſen, according to, the Diſtance, partly 
in the Piece, and partly in the Beam; and the 
others will be all made entirely in the Piece. 
The Piece is beſt faften'd by three good Screws 
with their Nuts, and its Place is on the Right 
Side of the Beam. The Diſtance of each Hole 
to the Right of the laſt, muſt be meaſured from 
the Middle of one Hole to the Middle of = 
other. 

The fore Part of every 1 muſt ali a 
little to the Left, ſo that the Backs of the Coul- 
ters may not bear againſt the Left Side of the 
Incifions made by the Edges. Each Hole is to 
be a Mortiſe of an Inch and Quarter wide, with 
its two oppoſite Sides parallel from Top to Bot- 
tom, The Length at the Top is three Inches 
and a half, and at the Bottom three Inches: and 
the Back of each is not perpendicular but ſlant- 
ing, and makes the Coulter ſtand ſlanting. It 
is fixed in this Mortiſe by a Pole Wedge in the 
ſame Manner as the Coulter is in other Plows. 

The Coulter is a Kind of Iron Knife, conſiſt- 


latter having an Edge. The Length of the 
Coulter is to be two Foot eight Inches, but it 
will ſhorten in wearing; the Blade is to be ſix- 
teen Inches long, with its Edge running all the 
Way along it; the Handle is to be of the ſame 
Length. This i is ſo long that it will at firſt very 
well ſtand up above the Beam, but it muſt be 
driven down lower and lower, as the Point 
ſhortens by Wearing. The Handle is to be an 
. broad, and wan en 
of an Inch thick throughout. 
The firſt Coulter in all Plows mould be fo 


2 W 


againſt the upper Edge of the Hole, and its 
Left Side to bear againſt the lower Edge: and 
for this Reaſon there always are required at leaſt 
three Wedges to hold a Coulter in its Place. 
The Pole Wedge ſtands before it, the other two, 


the Right Side underneath : and the Hole muſt 


croſs it, its Pojnt may incline two Inches and a 
half or more toward the Left than the Point 
of the Share if it were driven down as low as it: 
but it ſhould never be ſo low in any Plow 
whatſoever. As to its bearing forwards,” the 
Paint of the Coulter ſhould never be before the 
Middle of the Point of the Share. It muſt be 
ſer obliquely with Reſpe& to the Share, as we 
have difpoſed it in the Figure of the Whee) 
Plow, and it muſt never -be ſet much more 
ſlanting; for if it Thoylds it would have greater 
Force to raiſe up the Pole Md, 5 and would 
be continually getting loofs. F 
In the four coulter'd Plow, the three oth oh 
Coulters are. to. ſtand in the fame Poſture\y 
this in, Reſpect gf the Inclinatign of their Points 
to the Left: this is a great Advantage to them 
for by that, Means. when. the Fin is raiſed. OS by 
turning the Handles teward the Left, che 
Points de pt riſe gut af the Ground on tha 
Right Hand as they otherwiſe. would, Wich 
Reſpect to their pointing forwards, Experience 


be ſo made, that the Coulter ftanding thus a- 


2 et, more perpendicular than the. next behind 

; ſo that the fourth Coulter will ſtand neareſt 
40 erpendicular of any of them. 

one of theſe Coulters ought to deſcend ſq 
low as the. Bottom of the Share, unleſs when the 
Plowing. is very ſhallow. It is always ſufficient 
that they cut through the Turf, however deep 
the Plow go into the Ground. 

When the Plowing is. to be yery ſhallow, the 
Fin of the Share ſhould be broad enough t to cut 
off the fourth Piece of the Furrow. 

The Nut which, ſerves for faſtening the Piece 
to the Beam of the Plow, ſhould have two op- 
polite Corners turned up, by which it may be 
driven round with a Hammer. This has fo 
great a Force, that three of theſe will hold the 
Beam and the Piece as firmly together, as if 
they were one Bit of Wood. In dry Weather 
the Wood will ſhriok, and then the Nuts are 
to be driven farther an. The fame Caution 
mult be abſerved in other Parts of the Plow. 
Between the Nut and the Wood there ſhould be 
a thin Piece of Iron by way of Bolſter » this 
prevents the Nut from wearing into the Wood, 
it muſt be ſomething larger than the Nut, and 
of the Thickneſs of a Shilling. Some uſe a 
Piece of Leather, but when the Nut is to be 
often ſcrew'd, Iron is much better, 

_ There muſt alſo be Iron Plates upon all the 
Coulter Holes both above and below. Theſe 
muſt be nailed on 1 Vs made for that 
Purpoſe. 


tis much better to have a ſquare one with an 
open End, which ſhall faſten to it by a Couple 
of Crooks, Theſe muſt turn upwards, that they 


turned up under the Plow; the Front or Cloſe- 
end of this Collar is to be a'ſtrong Iron Bar, 
with ſeveral Notches. Two Pins are to be driven 
into the Beam of the Plow, juſt behind the ſe- 
cynd Coulter Hole, one on each Side: and there 
is to be another Crook, called a (C) from its 


Callar. Each End of this is a Hock, and one 
of theſe lays hold of the croſs Bar of the Col - 
lar, going into .one of its Natches; and to the 
gther is fixed a Link. which beds the Tow Chain 
io che Collar. 

The Uſe of thoſe 3 and this fx'd P O- 
fitiog of the Collar is this; that as the Share 
wears at the Point, it always inclines a little to 
the Right; and this is remedy' d by removing 
the Crepk. into another Notch: af the croſs Bar 
of the Collar, ſo that the Pint of the Share is 
thus always kept in a proper Direction. The 
Length of each Side Yar, of ib Galley: ſhed. hs 
2 Fot, wi 735 Ys WE 

We. have ſhewn that tbe: Tow Chain of the 


| Plow | is faſten'd within the Box by a Staff paſs'd 


through its firſt Link, as the Hook of the Col- 
lar holds its laſt. This Stake is commonly nails 
ed to prevent its flying out of its Place. And 
whep the Plow is to be drawn a little neater 
the row Staves, the Method is to take in ana- 


Stake,, and faſtening it as before: or it may be 


Ta that every one my the three oed. Frlſet 


This 


4 


Inſtead of a Collar moving 58 the Beam, 


may not lay hold of any Thing that ſhall be 


Shape, which ig to go over the cloſe End of the 


done hetter by taking hold of the Crool of the 
Collar, wich a cond or third Link of the. Chain. | 


ther Link of this Chain, paſſing through the 
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This ſhortening of the Chain always draws the 


Point of the Share a little to the Lefr. 


For drawing of the Plow there is faſten'd to 
the Box an Iron Machine, called the Wilds 
this is very like the ſquare Collar, only its Legs 
are longer. The croſs Bar at the Top is notch- 
ed as that of the ſquare Collar, but only one 
Leg of the Wilds is fixed to this ſquare Bar in 
the making; the other Leg is looſe, and has a 


Loop through which the other End of the croſs | 
Bar is put, ſo that it is fixed on at Pleaſure. 


Both- theſe Legs of the Wilds paſs through the 
Box of the Plow, and are faſten'd in behind it 
by a Couple of hooked Pins made for that Pur- 
poſe. The Holes cut thro' the Box for let- 
ting theſe Legs paſs, are to be made ſlanting 

upwards, ſo that the fore Part of the Wilds 
may be higher than the hinder; otherwiſe the 

upper End of the Crow Staves will lean quite 
back when the Plow is drawn. The Uſe of the 
Notches in the Bar of the Wilds, is to give the 
Plow a broader or a narrower Furrow. A double 
Crook with a Link is fixed to this Bar, and by 
this the Horſes draw. If theſe Cattle are tall, 
the Traces muſt be long, elſe they will be apt 


to raiſe the Wheels off the Ground, and over- 


turn the Plow. 
The Legs of the Wilds ſhould be eight Inches 


and a half aſunder, and their Length nineteen 


Inches: the Links are to be fix Inches and a 


half long. They are to be put into two Notches 


diſtant from one another, or elſe one Wheel of 


the Plow will advance before the other. When 
ep are. moved to the Notches 'on the Right 

Hand, it brings the Wheels toward the Left 
Hand, which gives the greater Furrow; and, 
on the contrary, when they are moved on the 
Notches on the Left Hand, it gives the Plow 
a leſs Furrow, by ch the Wheels toward 
the Right. | 

The Height of the Wheels we have men- 
tion'd already, as alſo the proper Method of 
making one of them higher than the other : 
their Diſtance ſhould be two Foot five Inches 
and a half, as ſet from one another on the 
Ground. The Crow Staves ſhould be one Foot 
eleven Inches high from the Box 'of the Plow to 
the Gallows that goes acroſs them: theſe are to 
ſtand upright upon the Box, and they TIN 
by ten Inches and a half aſunder. | 
The Pillow which croſſes the Staves below the 
Gallows, is to be pinned up at its End by two 
ſmall Iron Pins, and it is convenient to keep 


_ theſe chained to it, that if "hey chance ef 


they may not be loſt. 

„The Height om the Ground to the Hole in 
the Box where the Tow Chain paſſes through, 
is to be thirteen Inches. This brings it to two 
nme 
kinder Side of the Box. 

The Height-of the Plow at che Place where 
the other End ef the Tow Chain is faften'd to 
the Beam, ſhould: be twenty Inches from the le- 
vel Ground; and about the Middle of the Tow 
Chain there ſhould be a Swivel, that one End of 
the Chain: may turn without the other. 


{ 


— 
Parts of chat Plow can never be ſo well under: 


ſtood as in the Deſcription here given for their 
perfect and exact Conſtruction. *Tis therefore 
we have taken this Opportunity of entering into 
the full and exact Detail of them; and we have 
formed our Figures of them relatively thereto. 
It is very neceſſary that he who would undertake 
to make, or to give Orders for the making of 
a four coulter d Plow, ſhould firſt thoroughly 
underſtand the Conſtruction, Parts, and Compo- 
ſition of a perfect one with a ſingle Coulter ; and 
we have by this Means avoided the Repetition 
of a long and dry Detail of the Parts. 

We have before ſhewn what was the firſt Con- 
ſtruction of the Wheel Plow, which was a vaſt 
Improvement upon the Inſtruments in Huſban- 
dry of that Time; and we have here explained 
its farther Advances toward that Perfection, 
which it may be juſtly ſaid to have attained in 
the four coulter'd Kind. 

When the four coulter'd Plow is made, let it 

be try'd with the ſingle Coulter before the others 
are put on. There may be a Fault in the Work 
that cannot be diſcover'd, even by a judicious 
Eye, nll it is try'd; and this may prevent its 
going as it ought. That Plow which will not 
go well with one Coulter, certainly would not 
with four; but it would be very unjuſt to charge 
upon the Number of the Coulters, what is really 
the Fault of ſome Part of the Structure of the 
Inſtrument itſelf, NN ſigns of that Addi- 
tion. 
If the Plow goes ; well with one Coulter, then 
put in the other three; there is not much Fear 
but it will alſo go well with them. If it do 
not, then let the Poſition of the three additional 
Coulters be examin'd ; and let it be ſeen in what 
that differs from the Rule, laid down here for 
that Purpoſe. That it differs in ſomething need 
not be doubted; for of a Certainty, if they be 
rightly diſpoſed 3 to theſe Directions, 
the Plow will go well. 

To know whether a Plow goes well, examine 
the Furrow : if that be of an equal Depth on 
the Right Hand and on the Left; and if the 
Plow turns it off fairly, it is right. If in the 
going of the Plow, the Tail of the Share, and 
the Bottom of the Drock bear againſt the Bot- 
tom of the Furrow; and if it goes eaſy in the 
Hand of the Holder, without preſſing one Arm 
more than the other, the Farmer may be aſſured 


it is a good one. Such a Plow will go with four 


| Coulters as well as one. 


C HAP. XXIX. | 
"Of the Management of a Plow in working. 
[7 HEN the Farmer has got t his Plow well 
k 


made, let him ſee that he keep ir in Order; 

and that he employ 4 Man in the working, who 
is able to manage it as he ought, and who has 
Horiefty enough to take the neceſſary Care and 
Pains. The Farmer depends more upon the 


” | Tritegrity and Knowledge of his Plowman, than 
This is the Conſtruction of ene on the Quite of any other Seryant whatſo- 


Plow; and as it is founded upon the two wheeled | ever. 


Plow improved to the greateſt Perfection, the 


% 4 ; 
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| 


| | 


Handl. of the Plow bei made of that 
The Handles 81 Length 


1 
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1 we have ordered in the laſt Chapter, 
are very uſeful for the proper guiding of that 


laſtrument; but often the Plowman will cut 


them ſhorter to favour his Idleneſs. When they 
are ſhortened; he can bear his whole Weight 
upon them, and in 2 Manner ride inſtead of 
walking. If he ſhould play this idle Trick with 
long Handles, his Weight would tilt up the fore 
End of the Beam, and raiſe the Share out of 
the Ground. The keeping the Arms long there- 
fore prevents this negligent Trick, and at the 
fame Time gives him an Opportunity of ma- 
naging the Plow to the greateſt Advantage. 

An awkward Plowman will be continually 
over-ſetting the two wheeled Plow ; but a care- 
ful Perſon who is uſed to the Management of 
it, hardly ever meets with ſuch an Accident. 


The great Danger of over-turning is, at the | 
going out at the Land's End, from one Furrow 


to another. But the ſkilful Plowman lifts his 
Plow a little round, and then holds up the Crow 


Staves with the End of the Beam, by preſ- 


ſing his Hand hard againſt the Handle, while 
the Plow lies down on one Side, till the 
Horſes, -the Wheels, and the Body of the Plow 
come nearly to a Line in the Beginning of the 
Furrow ; and then he lifts up the Plow and goes 
on. | | 
Theſe little Contrivances are exceedingly uſe- 


ful. They are more eaſily {een in the Practice, 
than taught by Words; but what is here ſaid 


may ſerve to let the Farmer know when his 
Plowman manages his Buſineſs right, and when 
he does not; and may aſſiſt him in the giving 


one that is willing Directions. 


In the four coultered Plow there is another 
Inconvenience very likely to happen, but very 


eaſily remedy'd : this is, that ſometimes the firſt 


or left Furrow is apt to come through betwixt 


the firſt Coulter and the Shear, and in this Caſe 


it falls upon the Left Hand Side of the. Plow. 
This, though not of the Conſequence of many 
other Faults, yet is worth preventing, and the 
more as the Remedy is eaſy. To this Purpoſe 
let the ſecond Coulter ſtand a little higher than 


the third; and then the ſecond Furrow, holding 


the firſt at its Bottom, will carry it over toge- 


ther with itſelf, and throw it on the Right Side | 


of the Earth Board. 


Let me give the Farmer one Caution farther 
in this Matter; which is, that in this placing 


the Coulter, he never ſets it ſo high that it does 


not cut the Turf through. As. to the firſt 
Coulter, though it ſhould cut but an Inch or 
two within the Ground, the Share will break 
off the firſt Furrow in raiſing it un. 

If in the Plowing with this four coultered 


Kind, the Coulters become clogged and loaded | 


with Pieces of the Turf, a Boy ſhould go by the 
Side with a forked Stick to clean them off from 
Time to Time, which is done very eaſily, * 

The Coulters being diſpoſed exactly as we 


have deſcribed, will have more Space between 


them above than below; ſo that this clogging 
will not happen often, and when it does, the 
Cleaning is eaſily performed. The Farmer may 
always know when he ſhall have Occaſion fora 
Boy to follow. for this Purpoſe, becauſe it riſes 


not from the Fault of the Plow, but the Nature 
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of the Ground. This Plow in clear Ground 
goes as free and clean as any; but when there 


is a great Quantity of Couch Graſs on the Land, 


its Roots hold the Turf together in ſuch a Man- 
ner, that it riſes in Pieces, and hangs between. 
This is the only Occaſion on which there is a 
Need of ſuch Aſſiſtance ; but if it be not taken 


Care of, the Load of clogging Matter will fill 


the Spaces between the Coulters, and raiſe up 
the Plow out of its Work. 

In the common two Wheel Plow there is a 
very great Inconvenience too frequent, and of 
very bad Conſequence ; this is, the leaving a 
great Part of the Land unturned from the Shear's 
Point going too much to the Left. The Con- 
ſequence of this is, that the Work is done irre- 
gularly, and often a great Part of the Ground 
which is covered by the broken Earth, is whole 
and untouched, and the Weeds are found after- 
wards growing upon it. This is a great Fault: 
it defrauds the Farmer of ſo much of the Buſi- 
neſs he engaged ſhould be done; and there is 
nothing he onght to look into ſo carefully. 
Sometimes he will find it happen from the Im- 
perfection of the Plow itſelf, and then he is to 
apply to the Maker. The well going of a Plow 
principally depends in the placing of the Share 


rightly upon the Sheat; and in this Caſe the 
Remedy muſt be by an Amendment in that Ar- 


ticle. This is the niceſt and moſt difficult Part 
of the Plowright's Buſineſs, and is what the Far- 
mer is moſt concerned of all other to ſee done 
well: it matters not that the Maker can tell 


him, or ſhew him it is right as it ſtands upon 
the Ground, let him try it in ſome Work, and 


never be ſatisfied with it till it anſwers its Ex- 
pectation. | Do, . 

This Fault laſt named, though it ſometimes 
be owing to the Make of the Plow, yet may 
alſo ariſe only from the Folly of the Plowman's 


ſetting it wrong: therefore this ſhould be tried 
firſt. His Fault is the ſetting it ſo that the 


Point of the Share turns too much to the Left: 
in this Caſe it will always cut croſly, and leave 
a Part of the Ground untouched, tho* covered 
by that which has been cut, and is thrown over 
I. | 


with his own Eye than this. His Intereſt is en- 
gaged in the well executing of it, though the 


Servants is not. It is eaſy to plow too ſhallow, or 
too deep. Where there is a full Soil, the deeper 


the Plow cuts the better; but where the Soil is 


| ſhallow, and the Bottom bad, let there be great 
Care taken that the Clay or whatever other bad 


Matter it be, ſhall not be turned up with the 
Soil. He ſhould himſelf overſee this that his 
Plowing may give him all the Advantage, and 


avoid all the Diſadvantage there is in the Con- 


dition and Nature of the Ground. 
Some Choice is to be made in regard to the 


Situation, in the Manner, and Courſe of the 


; 
: 


Work. ' When'a Land lies upon the Deſcent of 


2 Hill, let it never be plowed ſtrait up and 
' down, but crofswiſe. This has a double Advan- 


tage: for the Horſes are not tired, as they would 


| be with going ſtrait u and down, and the Land 


alſo will fare a great deal the better. 


4 G Theſe 


There is flo Part of his BufineG which che 
| Farmer is more under a Neceſſity of following 
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Theſe Grounds chat lie upon che Sides of 
Hills are generally pooter than others, and they 
require a great deal of Manure, and that is ſoon 
waſhed away from them. We have obſerved in 
another Place, that the'Reaſon of the Manure | 
laſting but a little Time on ſuch Lands is, that 
it is waſh'd down by- the Rains, together with 
the fineſt Part of their Mould, and runs to the 
low Grounds which are proportionably enrich'd 
as theſe are impoveriſhed by this natural Cauſe. 

Now as the Farmer would wiſn that theſe 
Grounds ſhould retain all the Richneſs that he 1s 
able to give them, as: well as all they have of 
their own, ſo far as that may be brought about 
by his Aſſiſtance, there is no Method by which 
he can better ſtop the Progreſs of this Miſchief 
which exhauſts them, or keep their rich Parts in 
them better than by this Method of Croſs Plow- 


CHAP. XXX. 
Of the Advantage of Plowing croſs-wiſe on 
| bully Grounds. 


TE ſhall ſee in this Article the Uſe and Ne- 
ceſſity of the Huſbandman' s underſtand- 


ing the Reaſons of what he is adyis'd to do. 
has been told that the Misfortune of all Lands 
lying upon a Deſcent is, that their rich Particles 
are diſlodged by the Rains, and carry'd away with 
them. That this is the Fact is plain, for the 
Water 1 runs off foul and thick. What makes it 
foul but the Matter it takes up from the Land? 
nothing elſe can, for it falls from the Clouds 
clear. We ſee that it carries off ſomewhat from 
the Land, and what ſhould that be but the | 
lighteſt and fineſt Part. This is what it can the 
moſt eafily diſlodge, or waſh up out of the reſt ; 
and this is what it can hold up longeſt, This 
we know is the fineſt Part of the Soil, whether 
_ owing to Nature or to Art, and is what ſhould 
It is the | 
lighteſt of the vegetable Mould, and the fineſt 


ſupply the Plants with Nouriſhment. 


Part of the Manure. 


The Time when this can be diſlodged by the 
Rains molt effectually, is when the Earth has 
been moſt lately plowed; and in the Method of 
plowing ſtrait up and down, which is now very | 
common in many Places, and eſpecially where 
the Deſcent is ſmall, what does the Farmer do 
but cut ſo many Trenches, for the giving it a 


clear and ſpeedy Paſlage. 


This is a terrible Fault. It muſt be his 
Buſineſs to ſtop and detain this Rain Water, 
which, has taken up a. great Part of the Riches 


of _ his Soils, bur, in this Way .of working be r 
aſſiſts its ſpeedy running off. It is his Mis... | 


fortune that the Rains have diſlodged this fine 


Earth from among the reſt, . 1 
lets it go off with it freely, but in the very, plow- 
ing of his Ground cuts it a Multitude of Paſ- 
ſages. When the Rain, has taken up this fine | 
and valuable Part of the Soil, it muſt he his | 
Buſineſs to 22 and detain it as much as poſſihle, 
becauſe the longer it ſtays the more it ſettles, 
3 more #908 Bye neon. the 
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We ſee what it is char is taken up by the 
Rains running down plowed Fields that have a 
' Deſcent; let us examine what becomes of it. 
Tis waſh'd out of the Field, and according to 
the Courſe of the Deſcent, and the Nature of the 
| Fence, it runs to another Man's Ground, or to ſome 
other Ground of the Farmer's own which does 
not want it; or it ſtops in the Ditch of the Fence 
and there lodges, feeding an extravagant Abun- 
dance of Weeds, with what ſhould have ſupport- 
ed the Crop. 
This is the Conſequence of plowing ſtrait up 


and down in hilly Grounds, which is yet praftiſed 


= 


in ſome Places, even in the moſt ſteep; and 
almoſt every where when the Deſcent is ſmall. 
| Where they have got into the better Methods of 
plowing croſs-wiſe, it has been on Account of 
ſparing the Labour of their Horſes, more than 
with any other View: but we have ſhewn them 
here, and ſhall ſhew them more largely, that 
there is a much greater and more important 
Reaſon for croſs-plowing in all Lands that have 
any Deſcent. 
The Rains will fall equally upon the Ground, 
whatever be the Manner of dreſſing it, but their 
Effe& will be very different according to that 
Method. Let us ſuppoſe an upland Field of 2 
light Soil (for theſe are moſt hurt by this Effect 
of the Rains) plow'd croſs-wiſe, and well waſh'd 
by a Shower. What is the Conſequeyce. The 
Water is thick and yellow, being full of the 
Richneſs of the Soil, and it is for running down 
according to its natural Courſe. It is ſtop'd at 
every Furrow. Very little of it gets out of the 
Field. And there is this double Advantage, that 
the whole Soil is better and more perfectly 
moiſtened by the Rain, than it could have been 
| any other Way; and that the fine and rich Part 
| which has been waſh'd from the Surface, pene- 
trating with the Water, becomes mirs with every 
Part of the Mould. 

This is an Advantage of the greateſt Kind, 
and this ſingly, without any other Confideration, 
ought to influence the prudent Farmer never to 
plow any other Way than croſs-wiſe, upon a 


him in the ſame Ground; or whatever his Neigh- 
| bours may be doing then upon Lands of a like 
| Kind and Situation. Reaſon ſhould get the bet- 
ter of Prejudice every where; though nothing 
ſhould get the better of Experience. 
mer mult have ſeen in the Courſe of this Work, 
that Reaſon never contradicts Experience: in- 
| deed it is impoſſible it ſhould : where the Fact is 


rightly ſtated, and the Reaſoning is juſt, they | 


"ous ne and confirm one another. 
| 
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i Of  lojing Land in Ridges. 
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TE have ſeen that a great 


leg end-girtling! i into, ſmall Particles, whether 


Fermentation given to it by Manures.; that this 


this be done mechanically by the Plow, or by 
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Deſcent, whatever his Fathers have done before 


The Far- 
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or can he call down Rain. 


i the free Growth of Plants is very plain, 
pos it is from the ſmalleſt Particles of this 
Matter that they are nouriſhed, and the breaking 
of the Land in this Manner is the only Method 
of giving the Roots a free Paſſage between them, 
in their Search of this Nouriſhment. 

On this, which is evident from the preceding 
Facts and Reaſonings, depends the famous Syſtem 
of Horſehoeing Huſbandry. - But beſide theſe 
two Articles, of Liberty of ſpreading the Roots, 
and a proper Quantity of Nouriſhment, there 
are two other, without which Plants cannot thrive, 
theſe are a due Degree of Heat and Moiſture. 
Corn, and the other common Produce of our 
plowed Land, demands a moderate Degree of 
each of theſe, and the Farmer is to guide his 
Practice throughout in ſuch Manner, as to give 
them a Supply without giving them Abundance. 
It will be aſk'd, can the Farmer cauſe Sunſhine, 
Neither : nor do we 
expect Impoſſibilities of him, nothing is more 
eaſy than what we require him to do, and the 
Effect ſhews that it will ſucceed. We have ſhewn 
in our third Book, - the Way by which he may 
defend his Lands from Cold by Fences, and in 
the Beginning of the preſent, in what Manner 
he may keep his Ground moiſt by Tillage, : theſe 
Things therefore are in his Power; however lit- 
tle they may ſeem ſo to thoſe not acquainted with 
the Practices of Huſbandry, their Reaſons, and 
their Effects. | | 1 


We have ſeen that Calcihation by Fire re- 
duces Clay to a good and rich Mould, and that 
the draining it of abundant Moiſture always 


abates its Toughneſs. Now theſe are the Effects 


of dreſſing ſuch Land in this Manner; and in 
order to have the full Effect of the Practice, let 


the Farmer take Care to make the Ridges run 


Eaſt and Weſt, where the Situation will allow 
it, -becauſe in this Caſe the Sun gets at every 
Part of them the better; and in order to pro- 
mote farther the other good Effect of draining, 
let him take Care al h ays to keep the Furrows 
that are left, open and clean ſcowered. By this 
Means they will ſerve to carry off the abundant 


Moiſture; and to give it a free Diſchaqge from 


the Ground, Drains muſt be made in the loweſt 
Places, that may run well into one another. 


This is ſo eſſential a Practice, that when the 


Plow will not make them deep enough, it ſhould 
be done by hand with the Spade; and the Earth 
that is taken out ſhould, in this Caſe, be carry d 
to a Diſtance, that it may not be trampled in 
again. 55 : 

The chief Deſign of laying Land in Ridges is 
draining of it, and making the Corn grow pro- 
perly dry: but we ſee that by a proper Manage- 
ment it may be made to extend its Benefits far- 
ther. In this Caſe, of a clayey Soil laid in Ridges 
open to the Eaſt and Weſt, where the Situation 
is ſuch as to allow it without other Damage, the 
Sun acts in a double Way upon the Soil, not 


But as he is to communicate to his Crop all only giving it Warmth, when the abundant cold 
good, ſo far as he is able, ſo he is to defend | Moiſture is taken away, but by a gentle Calcina- 
it from all ill: and as in the preceeding Chapters | tion of the Surface, it reduces that ſuperficial 


we have ſhewn how he may give the Advantage, | Part to a State of greater Perfection, and to a 


it remains that we ſhew how he may prevent the 
Hact,'”--/; 8 


Now one of the greateſt Misfortunes that can 
attend a Crop, is too much Wet. This ſome- 


times happens from the Particularity of a Sea- 


ſon; but oftner from the Nature of the Land. 
When the firſt is the Caſe, the Farmer's Care muſt 
be to find Methods of carrying the Wet off; when 
the latter, he muſt employ all his Care to provide 


againſt it. Land that is too wet will never pro- 


duce Corn well, and to prevent the Miſchief at- 
tending this Condition of the Ground, has been 
invented the Practice of which we treat in this 
Chapter, the laying Land in Ridges. | | 
This is a particular Sort of Tillage, and its Ef- 
fect is greater than thoſe ſeem to underſtand who 
employ it. They uſe it only to keep their Lands 
from being too wet, but it has an Effect in re- 
gard to the Degree of Heat, not leſs than with 
Reſpect to that of Moiſture. 1 
We ſhall ſee, upon examining this Practice 
and its Effects, how well Nature has taught Peo- 
ple to uſe it. We ſee them in the moderate 
Soils that are frequent in Buck IN HAMASHIRE, 
and elſewhere, frequently lay four Ridges toge- 
ther: in KxNr they often lay fix, and the lower 
Parts of Esszx eight, and in HunTinobog- 
SHIRE, upon their wet and ſtiff Clays, they ſow 
all upon broad Lands, raiſing the Middle of thi | 
Ridges in ſome Places two Foot and a half” 
higher than the Side Furrows. This at onct ex- 
poſes thoſe tough and clammy Soils to the Sun 
better than any other Method, and drains them 
of the abundant Wet. 


1 7 
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* 


Kind of Manure for the reſt. 2] 

We have ſeen that the Effect of the Sun and 
Air is a flow Calcination; that this does gra- 
dually what a Fire does haſtily, this has been 
ſhewn in its Effects on Shells, which whither 
they remain.on the Sea Shore, or are ſcatter'd 
on Lands as a Manure, become, in time, white 
and briftle, and in all Reſpects reſemble ſuch as 
have been calcin'd in a Fire. R 

The natural Defects of many Lands, other- 
wiſe uſeful and good, are a too great Degree 
of Moiſture, and a Defe& of Heat. The latter 
naturally ariſes from the former, for a Quantity 


of Water detained among Clay, or any other 


tough Earth, becomes cold, and chills the Plants 
that are laid upon it. The great Remedy, in 


this Caſe, is the laying the Land in Ridges ; 


and that the ' careful Huſbandman may be ſure 
to know when this is requir'd, as well as how 
to do it, we ſhall give him the following Hints. 
In many Places the Abundance of Moiſture, 
and the Coldneſs of the Soil, are very obvious to 
the Eye: the Land is clammy and wet the greateſt, 
Part of the Year, and he will know of himſelf 
that this is not a Condition in which it will bear 
Crops to any Advantage. This obvious and plain 


Diſcovery of the Fault is moſt conſtant where 


the Occafioh” of it lies high, where the Clay 

makes the whole Soil. But the ſame Fault may 
be u the Ground where the Occaſion of it lies 
ſomewhat deeper, and though it is not perceiv d 
by the Eye, the Effects may be found the ſame. 
Thus when'a Land has a thin, light, and looſe 


| Soil at the Top, and a tough Clay at 2 ſmall 


2 Depth 
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| N this is the Caſe in a very great Degree, 


light Earth preſently; but it will lodge on the no Method of plowing can be ſufficiently effectual 


Clay underneath for à Continuances- This is a 


very deceitful Kind of Land. It will look dry, off. 5 chey may be filled up with rough 


Stones, and cover'd over with Earth again, 


when it is, in reality, very wet below; and this 
in the very Place where the Roots find their Nou- 
riſhment, for they do not ſpread much juſt at 
the Surface, but pling at ons ſuch little ns 
below. +: 

As the other wet Lands de 8 to che 


Eye in their own Condition, the Fault of theſe 


is to be ſeen in the Growth of the Crop. When 
it is in a great Degree it diſcovers itſelf to the 
Senſes on every opening of the Ground, but 
even in a leſs it is capable of doing great Hurt, 
and it is then known by the Aſpect of the Corn 
or other Growths. 
and yellow, if they droop, and the Stalk riſes 
flowly, we may be ſure this is the Fault of the 
Soil, and that it is owing to wet and cold: we 
may be certain that however dry and fair the 


Land may ſcem juſt on the Surface, it is wet at 


a ſmall Depth. 
When the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe is * the 


Remedy is eaſy, it is nothing more than this lay- 
ing up the Land in Ridges. 
a Hill do not prevent, let theſe be open to the 
Sun, by being laid Eaſt and Weſt; and by this 
Means, while the Water is carry'd off by the 


If the Deſcent of 


Diſpoſition of the Ground, the Sun will calcine, 
and every Day improve the' clayey Matter that 
lies on the Surface, from the Effect of plowing. - | 

The Water naturally, in this Caſe, runs off 
the Ridges into the Furrows, and is thence, as 
before directed, to be carry d by proper Drains 
out of the Land, to ſome River or other Con- 
VEyapce. 3 


OX 000 De 
CHAP. l. 
of the wet Land on Bl. 5 


E. have ſhewn that the: very Intent os lay- 
ing Land in Ridges, is to drain it of 
abundant, Wet, the Conſequence of which is 


_ Cold: and as there are more Kind of Lands than 


one that are apt to be wet, and thoſe, according 
to their Differences of Condition and Situation, 
may require ſome Variation in the Manner of 
applying the Remedy, it will be uſeful to con- 


ſider them ſeparately. 


Clay. They cannot enter the 


The two principal Kinds of Land that | are 


liable o be chill d by Wet, are thoſe on Hills 
Where there is a Bed of Clay under the Mould ; 


and thoſe in level Grounds, which conſiſt of a 


Very deep and very Riff Soil. The former Kind 
| ae to be treated, of in this Chapter. * 


The Occaſion of the Miſchief in thele is v rey 
obvious, the Rains fall upon this, Ground, an 
ſoaking through the Mould, are, detain 'd by the 
Clay, and there- 
fore they, ſpread themſel ves among the Mould 
above; 84 the Nea belo W , .ſtopping it in its 
Deſcent,” and maße Water falling — Lig the | 
Whole approaches to the Nature '* 2 Bog; the 


Stound being ſoft, 205 7 and rale d above the 
natural Level TY ES Water x ſprea | among 1 it. 
7 | 7 
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If the Leaves look ſickly 


** 


to remedy it. In this Caſe Trenches muſt be 
cut a- croſs with a Deſcent, to carry the Water 


ſo chat all may be wrought as a level Surface: 
Reaſon points out this Remedy, but it is often 


too expenſive, and ſuch Lands, when too wet and 


too difficult of Remedy, are to be neglected : 
we therefore have named theſe only to ſnew, that 


nothing diſheartens a Huſbandman ſo much as 
undertaking what he afterwards finds cannot be 
done. 

When the Wet is in a. conſiderably large De. 
gree, it may be diſcharg'd by laying the Land 
properly in Ridges, though not where it is thug 
very abundant: therefore let the Farmer firſt ex- 
amine carefully whether the State of the Ground 
will or will not admit a Cure; if he thinks it 
will, this is the Manner in ich he is to ſet 
about it. \ 

Let him plow 1 Land in Ridges, almoſt 
croſs-wiſe of the Hill, but a little oblique or 
Nanting : for if they be perfectly carry'd a-crok, 
or quite ſtrait down, they will neither Way do. 
When they are thus carried croſs-wiſe, bur a little 
diagonally, their parting Furrows lying open, will 
each ſerye as a Drain to the Ridge next below 
it: for when the Plow has made the Bottom of 
theſe nearly horizontal. Furrows a few. Inches 
deeper than the Surface of the Clay, the Water 
will naturally and ſecurely run to their Ends,with- 
out riſing into the Mould, provided no Part of 
the Furrows be lower than their Ends. | 
5 We have ſaid theſe parting Furrows nd their 
Ridges, ſhould always be made a little obliquely; 
and this Obliquity or flanting ſhould be more or 
leſs, according to the Form and OR of the 
Hill, 5 

Me are to conſi A 2 thais are two- Waysi in 


85 which Water that falls upon an Hill runs off. 


The one is on the Surface, and the other is be- 
tween the Mould that makes the Soil, and the 
Clay that makes the Bed under it, Tis this 
ſecond Courſe, or the running of the Water 
upon the Bed of Clay, and under che Mould, 
that we are to conſider on theſe Occaſions; for 
on that depends the Damage we propoſe; to recti- 
fy. This is the Source of what we have direct- 
ed, as to the Diſpoſition of the Ridges; and it 


| will be found, on the moſt careful Examination, 


that as only this Method of ridging could keep 
that Part of the Soil dry, ſo there is no Direction 
in which they could run, that will ſo well ſecure 
the Advantage, as the hin them with this 
| Yap croſs-wiſe of the Hill. +4 ien 97 

In this Caſe the Conſidergtion of laying: the 
Ridges Eaſt, and Weſt, muſt give Way to this 
croſs Direction with reſpect to the Deſcent of the 
Hill. We have mentioned, under that Head, 
that there were Exceptions this is the princi- 
| pal; and in this, as in all other Gaſes, the gieater 


| to give z 
The Farmer who ſhall make en 
Maſter of his Buſineſs, will often find two Things 


102 . would be right, both of ne" together are im- 


practicable: 
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they are not to be attempted by ridging ; for 


N Convenience j is to be conſulted, and the leſſer i 5 
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ebicible pi ok in 4 Caſe, content him- 


ſelf with taking the beſt, 
The Way of working on this Occaſion is to 


plow the Ridges in Paces, without throwing any 
Earth into the Trenches. In this Caſe the Ridges 
will be plain at the Top; and the Rain Water 
will ſpeedily run downward to the next Trench, 
and thence to the head Land, and ſo out of the 


| Field. 


Succeſs of them is certain; it not only is plain 


to Reaſon, but is vouched by Experience; and 


yet a great deal of Land that might be ſaved 
by it, is left to produce little or nothing by the 
common Treatment. 
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Of the wet Land that lies level, 


HIS is the ſecond Kind of Land that 1s 
liable to be wet and cold, and that may 
be greatly. mended by the Tillage in Ridges. 
Sometimes there are Springs on the Hills that 
add to the Quantity of Water which they have | 
from Rains, and this makes the Cure more diffi- 


cult: in theſe deep, wet, and ſtiff Soils that lie 


on a level, the Cauſe is always to be found in 
the Water that falls by Rain alone. But this will 
ſometimes put the Land into as bad a Condition 
as if there were Springs in many Places. 
When a deep {tiff Soil lies flat, and is plow'd 
ſometimes one Way, and ſometimes another by | 
croſs Plowing, it will hold Water a long Time. 


By that Misfortune the Plow. is kept out two or | 


three Weeks longer than if it were in round 
Ridges. Sometimes its F latneſs keeps it from 
drying till the Seaſon of Plowing and Sowing | 


too are loſt... 


The Farmers are 3 in Ploning the 
hilly wet Grounds in Ridges, and more in this. 
They ſay it prevents the Benefit of croſs Plow- 
ing, which they count as a great Advantage, 
and they think they loſe a Part of. their Ground | 
by the open Furrows, which they otherwiſe fill | 
up with Harrows. 
Prejudices, of which it becomes us to ſer the, | 
practical Farmer right; for on ſuch Notions | 
which he' receives upon Credit, without being at 
the Pains of examining whether they be true or 
falſe, depend the greateſt Part of his Dilappoint-, | 
ments and Loſſes. Croſs. Plowing is oftener a 
Hurt than a Benefit to Land: this is certain, 
and any one who is accuſtomed to Farming, 


and will examine what he from Time to Time 
ſees, inſtead of taking all Things upon Truſt, | 


will find it fo in Experience. This therefore is 


an Obhjection ariſing only from Prejudice in Fa- 


vour of common Practice, and common Opi- | 
nion: the other is entirely an Error; for, in- 


ſtead of loſing any Ground by Ridges, it is poſ-. 


ſible to gain ſome. In the moſt ſimple and com- 

mon Practice none is loſt; and managing wiſely | 

and Properly, much may be gained. 
Ground is gained for the Farmer's Purpoſe 


when its Surface is increaſed, and is capable of } 


bearing more Corn; and this is plainly practicable 


in the Plowing in acer If in this Cuſtom of 
1 Numb. XXVI. 


Theſe are . and plain Directions, and the 


of Nouriſhment : 


But theſe are Miſtakes and | 


Plowing: we "lm two Foot in ſixteen” for an 
empty Furrow, ſtill the Difference - of Surface 
between, the reſt as it Jay flat, and as it is plowed 
into Ridges, is much greater in his Favour than 
this Proportion is in Loſs of Quantity. All the 
Surface thus raiſed in Ridges is capable of bear- 
ing Corn, and therefore it is ſo much Ground 
gained to the Huſbandman. 

This is the plain and abſolute Fact; and this 
is all that it concerns the Farmer to know. 
Many Arguments have been raiſed againſt it, 
but they are frivolous or falſe. We name them 
only that the Reader uſed to ſee Things thus 
canvaſſed, may not think we overlooked: them. 
To the practical Huſbandman they are of no 
Importance, for they have no real Weight 
and to the Curious it may be enough to ſay, 
that the Doctrine of the perpendicular Growth 
of Plants, on which all their Cavils are founded, 
is in itſelf erroneous and falſe. 10 

It is certain the Surface of a Field meaſures 
more in Quantity when in Ridges than when 
flat; and it is equally certain that all its Sur- 
face, the empty Furrows excepted, is capable of 
bearing Corn. This is a ſhort State of the Caſe. 
| Theſe empty Furrows have been taken into the 
| Computation, and the Difference is in Favour 
of the Land in Ridges. No Sophiſtry can get 
the better of ſo plain a Fact; and it is upon this 
Fact, and the evident Advantage that wet and 
cold Lands receive from this Kind of Tillage, 
that we recommend to the Farmer the Tilling 
his ſtiff, cold, moiſt, and flat e in this 
Method of plowing in Ridges. ' 


The Succeſs and Quantity of a er does 


not depend upon the Space there is for the 
Corn to ſtand in, but on the Quantity of Earth 
there is for its Roots to ſpread in for getting 
now we have ſhewn that the 
Roots of Corn ſpread near the Surface, or at 


2 ſmall Depth under it; and we find from 
this alone, that the Increaſe of the Surface of 


Ground in meaſure, is in Reality an Increaſe of 


it in Quantity, ſo far as the Growth of theſe 


Plants, whoſe Roots ſpread at a n ___ un- 
der the Surface, are concerned. 

The Increaſe of Ground threes is a certalty 
and a conſiderable Advantage obtained from the 
plowing in Ridges, but it is not the only Benefit 
attending that Method. Beſide the great Purpoſe 
which is anſwer'd by it in keeping the Land 
warm and dry, the Ridges are a Shelter for 
one another, and a Defence againſt cold Winds; 
and when the Field has been exhauſted by fre- 
quent ſowing, the Ridges may be made juſt 
where the Furrows were, and there will be all 
the Advantage of freſh Ground. | 

Having explained the Benefits of Ridges, 
and the Reaſons on which they are ſupported, 
we ſhall proceed to give the practical Farmer 


t or three Cautions about the making of 
them, that he may be able to N oct 
| adviſed to the beſt Advantage. 


In a deep Soil ler the Ridges be made ar- 
' rower, and in the ſhallower let them be broader. 
Let him, overlook the Work, and have a Par- 


ticular Regard upon deſcending or 
| round to the Direction and - Courſe of the: 


| Furrows; and if he intend to follow the Horſe-: 
| . hoeing 
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hoeing Method, which we mal deferibe hereafter, 
and Which in a moderate and proper Uſe, has 
great Advantages, he ſhould ach chufe'a Land 
thatis'dry'in its own Nature, than one that wants 


this Aſſiſtance of being faid up in Ridges, for 


they are often an hoon 00 to that Practice. 

The Furrows are to be deep or ſhallow, ac- 
cording to the Depth or Shallownck of the Soil. 
When theſe Lands are improved by this Method 
of laying them in Ridges, Wheat and Rye need 
not be ſown upon them ſo early as they are in 
their cold and wet natural State; but they muſt 
ſtill, with all this Improvement, be ſown earlier 
on them than on Lands that are naturally dry, 
and warm: For Summer Corn, on the whom 
the cold Land muſt be ſown laſt.” f 

In many of the Weſtern Counties they ſow 
all their Barley with a broad Caſt upon broad 
Ridges ; and in Kxwr and Ess x they frequent- 
ly ſow it on narrow Ridges like Wheat: in this 
Cafe there are to be two ſmall Harrows uſed, 


one of which is to take each Side of the Ridge, 


and this Method is then very ſucceſsful. They 
roll it with a Roller of a particular Structure, 
called a Ny" Rot; that goes berween oe 
_—ﬀ 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


ter d Plow. 
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ter, the Make and Conſtruction of that 
excellent Inſtrument, the four coulter'd Plow, in 
ſo preciſe and punctual a Manner, that the care- 
ful Reader, altho* he have never ſeen one, can- 
not be at a Lofs to order the making of it; 
and having now treated fo far of the Nature and 
Advantages of Plowing in general, we ſhall be 
underſtood with Eafe in recounting key Benefits 
that attend this particular Method. e 
Nothing gives the Huſbandman more Thous 
bie chan the conquering a ſtrong Turf; and 
there is no Method whatſoever by which he can 
effect this fo well, as by the four coulter'd Plow. 
The richeſt Land is ſubject moſt of al to this 
tough Head; and the deeper the Soil, the larger 
muſt neceſſarily be he Furrows; for 4x: they be 
too ſmall, 2 great Part of the Mould will be 
. and ſo loſt te the preſent Uſe 
of the Farmer. & narrow Furrom cannot be 


flip! out from the hard Land toward the Right 
Hand, unleſs the rifing Furrow be” of ſufficient 


Weighs to preſs the Plow toward the Left, and | 


| 


keep it in the Work. The deeper tht Farmer 
goes, the greater Weight is requfred to preſs the 
Plom: ſo that the deeper the Land is into the | 
larger Furrowes it muſt be plow d! I che Work 
be done with a common Plow of che very beſt 
Invention, for a Plow with one Coulter is not 
capable of doing iz otherwiſe." The Confequence 
af this is, chat in a very treng Land chat has 
reſted: ſome. Time, it is che Wörk of many F 
Yeara-fo got-into-a/go0d Tilth. VFhis the} Tar. 


mer who has had Land in ſuch Cotidition tpon | of L. 
his Hands, has never failed ro! find es his Seat 
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reads this Account. The Price'of this laborious 
and repeated Tillage often comes ſo high, that 
it reduces the Profit of nie Land below that of 
poor. 

It is a common pretence among the. Plow. 
men, that when they have flightly, and im- 
perfectly droke up a Land at the firſt Plow. 
ing, they will go deeper, and do it better the 
ſecond; but they know they promiſe what can- 
not be performed. It is of the utmoſt Impor- 
tance to the Farmer to cut 'and divide ſuch 


that the common Plow cannot do it well, and 
ſeldom does it otherwiſe than by halves; nor is 
there any other Remedy that is not too expen- 
ſive for the poſſible Profit. For this Reaſon the 
four coulter'd Plow is propoſed to Rim moſt of 
all Things on this Occaſion. It is an Inſtru- 
ment uſeful on many others, but it was invented 
for this, and will not fail to anſwer to his perfect 
Satisfaction. This Land muſt not be plowed a 
ſecond Time in wet Weather, for that will make 
the Weeds grow; and if it be done in dry, the 
Plow will never go deeper than it did at firſt. 
Therefore the common Method of Tillage 
| does not anſwer to any tolerable Advantage on 
ſuch Land. The Farmer ſees this, but he knows 
not how to help himſelf.” If he attempts it by 


5 outs che Breaſt Plow, the Work is very expenſive; 
of the Ae of Tillage by te for coul. 


| and if there be many Stones in the Soil, as is 
often the Caſe in theſe Lands, it is altogether 
impraQicable. If the Turf be. pated off very 
thin with a Breaft Plow, and laid to rot. before 
it be plowed in, in the common Ways this may 
do; but if the Seaſon be wet, it will grow in- 
ſtead of rotting ; ſo tllat in moſt Cafes this is a 
very hazardous Undercaking, and in many it is 
not at all practicable. 

Even digging up the Turf with Spades would 
not anſwer in this Ground, unleſs it were done 
extreamly. thin, which will never be Procured 


| yer this is by no 


to be faithfully executed at any Expence. As 
the Spring is uſually wet, there js, Danger in 


Time, for Fear of its growing; and if it. be de- 
ferred till Summer, the Plowing afterwards in 
dry Weather on fuch a Soil will be very in- 
convenient, and oy Wheat Seaſon Probably 
In cheſt Exigencies which bappen very fre- 
quently, and moſt of all upon the richeſt Land; 


| if che Farmer will venture upon the Breaſt Plow, 
plowed deep, becauſe” the Plow: will continually | 


or that ſfight Plowing which only cuts off the 
Turf, let him do it not in the common Way, 
by the Force of a Man's Breaſt tid Arms puſh- 


Tütf for Burnbaiting, and the Roller Ueſeribed 
wich ir. Theſe two Inſtruments will give him 
an Opportunity of getting up tlie Tuff, and of 
cutring it to Pieces in 7 much mare eaſy and ex- 
| peditjoris' Method, cha — the comb Way; but 
it at once by thi o0 f coliltersd; Flo. * 1 
Ia the common Vay of Plow WIDE „ this Kind 
and cannot Be Wn: in F RE N than 
den Tnths' btvad; and to- this, [8.9 Wing all the 


1 


Trouble, and his Heart will go with me Ws 3 


Ground in the moft perfect Manner; we ſee 


cutting up the Turf for rotting any Way at that 


ing the Plow before him; but let him have Re- 
| courſe to that particular Kind of Plow, Which we 
| have directed to de made for the cutting up the 


comparable ro the dong 
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of hg to this it is men that che Land 


with the Corn. But with the four coulter'd Plow 


is ſeveral Years before it can be ſufficiently broke 
and divided, and that the Grafs and Weeds grow. 


this ten Inch Furrow is cut into four equal Parts, 
ſo that there is no Part above two Inches and a 
half broad, and this is done thoroughly ; for the 
Coulters cut thus to the whole Depth of the Soil, 
cho it be fifteen or ſixteen Inches. 
What a prodigious Advantage! and it is done 
as eaſy as by the common Method of Plowing: 
for before the Furrow is raiſed by the Share, it 
lies faſt, and makes an equal Reſiſtance againſt 
all the Coulters, ſo that they all pierce Py: 


through. 1 


The dividing the Furrows length-wiſe into 
four Parts, is not all the Advantage that is 
gained by working it with the four coultered 
Plow. This would in a Manner make one 
plowing anſwer the Purpoſe of four good ones : 
but beſide this, it is a natural Conſequence that 


the Furrow is divided croſs- wiſe; for the Ground- 
wriſt in this Method preſſes and breaks the Right 
Hand Quarter; and the other three Quartess, 


as they muſt neceſſarily bend in coming over the 


Earth Board, break alſo in falling into many 
: ſmall Pieces. 


- Nothing of this happens in the working by 
the common Plow, where the Furrow being of 
ſuch a Thickneſs as very well to keep entire; 


when the Soil is any thing ſtrong, falls whole. 


Counting therefore the 'firſt Diviſion made by 
the Coulters, and the ſecond by the natural and 
neceſſary breaking, there is no Queſtion but the 
four coulter'd' Plow does? at once Plowing, divide 
the Soil more than twenty Times as much as the 
common Plow. It has therefore twenty Times the 
Uſe ; and it does the Farmer twenty Times the 
Service: we ſee it is very eaſily pradticable, : and he 
who' fhalt try it will find, chat far from our mak- 
ing the moſt of what it will do, very frequent- | 
ty the Advantage is much greater. Frequently | 
when the Earth is of à right Tempet, neither | 
too dry nor too wet, the Earth Board in turn 
ing the Furrows off will crumble them ro Pieces: | 
they ſhall fall into a Kind of- Daft, and hardl) 
ſuch x Thing as a "Dark of ally Size will re- 
main in the Field. | 

We have ſhewn already in the get Part of 
this Book, that the breaking and "dividing the 
Earth into ſmall Particles, is the great Thing 
in which the Benefit of Fillage confiſts; and i it 
is very evident from the Effects of this' Way of 


FEY "Y 


Tilling, chat one or two common flight Plow: 


ings after this one Plowing with the four coul- 
tered Kind, will reduce the whole Soil in a Man- 
ner to Duſt. The whole Depth of the Soil is 
directiy brought f into Tilch; and the Turf beiti 
cut into theſe ſmall Pieces, rots and decays pre- 
ſently, adding à Kind of Manure to * Richneſs 
myo by this breaking of the Soll. 
Tue greateſt Uſe of this Plow 8 in the com- 


quering and redueing 4 ſtrong Tutf ; this fearee 


any other Inftrument'of Huſbandry will do with? 
out a great deal of Time, whereas 'the preſent 
does'it at once. When the Turf is eut up large, 
as it muſt be by che common Plow, the Pieces 
lie hollow, and as the Air ca come to them, 


they grow; but being cut into ſuch ſmall Pieces 
FI a 


| TY his" Plow, they, lie "choſe and tot; "becauſe 


they have not, Air for growing. The Length 
of the Roots is alſo a great Difadvantage in the 


common Way of Plowing ; fot they will hoot 


from the Joints, when they are of any good 
Length, as that Sort of Tittage always leaves 
them : but in the Uſe of the four coultered 
Plow, they are not only torn up, but cut to 
Pieces; and thoſe ſo ſhort, that if they are bu- 
ried they rot; and if expoſed on the Surface, 
they ſhrivel and wither, ſo that either Way they 
deere 

Any Weather » will do for plowing with this 
Inſtrument, in which a Plow catr be ufed; but 


in bringing Land into Tilth in ſo ort a Time, 
or with ſo little Expence as by the Uſe of it. 


No Farmer ought to be without a Plow of this 
Kind, who would be ſure that his Land ſhall 


never be out of Tilth. 
As we have mentioned the great Advantages 
of this Inſtrument, we ſhall name alſo its Incon- 
veniencies, for it is not without theſe, tho“ they 
are nothing in Compariſon of the other. The 
four Coulter Plow is harder to draw than che 
common Wheel Plow, and its Beam being lon- 
ger it lies farther behind, and comes heavier 
after the Horſes ; its whole Weight alſo, the 
Strength and Thickneſs of the feveral Parts be- 
ing proportion'd to the Length, is rü 
greater than that of the common Plow. - © + 
For this Reaſon it will always be proper to 
add one Horſe to the uſual Number for che 
drawing of this Plow ; or if a ftrotiger Team 
be employed, the Differetice wilt not be ſo much 
felt. We give the Farmer this Advice that he 
may know what he has to do, and fer but riglit; 
but it would be idle to name it us a Counter-ba- 


lance to thoſe great Advantages which we have 


ſhewn attend the Uſe of this Inftrument. 

The Difference from the Weight of this Plow, 
and the Length of the Beam, is not ſo great 
but that it is fear as eaſily drawn in moiſt Wea- 
ther, as the common Plow is is dry Weather 
on the ſame Ground, and at the ſame Depth. 
Indeed one great Reaſon of its oe owing hea- 


ſo great a Benefit, that it 506 bed v efy idle in 
the Farmer to grudge the adding '6ne Horſe to 
His Team for obraltiig i it: the four Coulter Plow 
will, upon Occaſion, cut two Spit deep, as be- 
fore obſerved, which is a prodigious  Adyan- 
tage; but when this is not requ red, © it W. will cut 
as ſhallow as any other Kind, and 8 che 
Fe is very litcle, . 5 
"The cutting H Fü urrow into Fm Pate f is 
bomerhing, for adding fo the pult of the Horles, 
bur it is not much, When the Ground is i in 4 
right Condiet6n, and the Coulters are in 
kl they cur thro* very ealily; and the For 
ws being chus divided; riſe fo. much. the r more 
paul upon the Shlare and Earth Fits than 


; Way, as 
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in general wet is beſt; it may be uſed when the 
Ground is ever ſo moiſt, provided the Horſes 
are not mir'd in drawing it: and there is no Way 


they would do if whole ; chat pern 1 85 as much 


Plows wick two Coutrers A of ene he 
been uſed in different Places, and always with 
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the. createſt Succeſs z the adding a third 1 a 


fourth Coulter, muſt of Neceſſity increaſe, the 


Advantage; and upon the Rules, Deſcriptions, 


and Figures we have given of the ſeveral Parts, 
and the putting them together into one whole 
and regular Inſtrument, we hope the Farmer 
will not fail of having it done to his Satisfaction. 
The Difficulty is not great, but the People who 
make Plows are very ignorant; nothing could 
have brought the Plow with, two Coulters into 
Diſuſe, but the bad Way of making it: and 
nothing but the properly putting together this 
new Kind can be wanting to the bringing it into 
general Favour. 


«a» <- 


CHAP. XXXV. 
Of the general Benefits and Advantages of 
Plow: ng. 


E have conſidered Plowing as the capital 
Operation of the Huſbandman's Pro- 


feſſion, and we have therefore treated it very 
much at large with Reſpect to the Structure and 


Make of the Inſtruments of that Name, and 


Methods of uſing them on particular Occaſions: 2 Fedto | 
| well wrought Soil, and is to be uſed only in 


now that we may leave no uſeſul Part of that 


Operation neglected, we ſhall. in this concluding 


Chapter on that Article, lay down whatſoever | 


of general Matter it may be fit that the practical 


Huſbandman retain in his Memory. 


The plowing of Fallows is a great 1 


to them; this is the Senſe of all Mankind, and Weſt of EncLanD, a Plow that has neither 


Tenants are. bound by Articles to; perform it at 


certain ſtated Periods for the Benefit of the Land- 
lord. What is thus required by the Owner, will | 
be alſo, at proper Seaſons, a Benefit to the Per- 


ſon who rents the Ground; and in general the 


Farmer may be aſſured of this, that the Ex- 


pence he employs in Plowing, will bring him in 
many Times the Sum in the Produce. 
old Authors could ſay univerſally, that the Ad- 
vantage of Fallowing conſiſted, in two Things Y 
which were the expoſing the Soil more to Lud 
Sun and Air by turning it up in Ridges, and 


the breaking the Lumps and Clots of Earth by | 


frequent ſtirring, and turning. This is the old 
Doctrine, it is found in theſe Words i in Max- 
HAM, and that innumerable Set of Writers who 
have copied from him. This is the Principle 
upon which the Horſehoeing Huſbandry is eſta- 


liſhed : therefore it is idle to rail at it or to 


conſider it as a new Do&trine. — 
Mr. Tor was a Perſon of great Induſtry * 
great Sagacity. He read carefully what was 


written on Huſbandry, and he adopted the bel 
Things; and improved upon them. His Syſtem 


is new, but the Foundation of it is, as we. haye 


The 


, in all Reſpects as old as any Thing we 


* Huſbandry. It is unjuſt to accuſe it 


| of N. Novelty and Whim,, the Principles on: which 


it is eſtabliſhed, are old and ma.” 

” The plowing of F allows, beſide breaking and 
expoſing the Ground to the Scaſons, kills the 

Weeds turning up their Roots to be wither d 
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| fore they are of ſuch Growth a as to exhauſt the 


Land. 


A great Caution the Farmer is is to take i is this, 


that he harrows no more down in Winter than 
he ſhall quickly te able to raiſe up again in 
Ridges ; for if it get wet by Rain while it lies 


flat it will grow poachy, and, very difficult of 
plowing afterwards, This is the Caſe moſt of 


all in wet Lands, and theſe frequently breed 


fuch Quantity of Weeds upon it, that they ex- 
hauſt a great deal of Nouriſhment while it is ex- 


| pected to be recruiting. The beſt Way is to 


harrow only in an Afternoon, and to harrow no 
more than is to be plowed next Morning ; or 


to harrow early in the Morning, what is to be 
| plowed in a few Hours afterwards. 


If the preceding Summer have .been wet, the 


Land will naturally be full of Weeds: in this 
| Cafe let the Farmer plow it up early i in Winter to 


kill this uſeleſs Growth, and to mellow the Soil. 
The antient Writers ſpeak of a Plow that 
was managed by ore Man only, who could 
very well both guide and drive, Such a Kind 
may be made upon the one Wheeled Plan; it 
may be light and ſmall, a ſingle Horſe may 
draw it, and a ſingle Perſon very well manage 
it: but this tho' pretty and familiar, will be of 
a limited Uſe, . for. it is fit only for a light and 


ſowing. Time. Such a one, however, it may 
very well te worth the Farmer's while to have 
when he has ſuch Land, for in thoſe Fields in a 
moiſt Seaſon, it will anſwer excellently. Ds 

They uſe at this Time in ſome Parts of the 


Wheel nor Foot. It is made upon the Prin- 
ciple delivered in Mr. Blirn's Huſbandry, but 
it does not anſwer quite ſo well as he ſeemed to 
think i it would. The Uſe of it is confined to eaſy 
Ground that is even, for where there are Roots 
or Irregularities, it does very poorly. 


We name all theſe Particulars that the F ar- 


mer may take his Choice among them, ſuiting 


the Kind to the Uſe; for we have ſhewn him the 
| Uſes and Diſadvantages of all the Sorts. Theſe 
two laſt we have named in this Place, becauſe 
tho“ good in particular Places, and on particular 
Occaſions, they are not to be W upon in the 
general Practice. 

There have been Propoſals by Dr. plor and 
others, for digging Ground for Corn with the 
Spade as we do for Flowers, and managing a 
Field as we do a Garden. There is no Doubt 
of the Succeſs of this, but the Expence muſt be 
monſtrouſly great; and by the Methods already 
directed, and to be added when we come to the 
Article of Hoeing, according to the new Me: 
thod, the ſame Advantage may be 
with more Eaſe, and at leſs Expence. 

There is alſo another Method to be , 
on this Occaſion, in which the Plow and Spade 
are employ'd - rogether, this is called -Plow- 
trenching , It is uſed in deep and light Land- 
One Furtow is plow'd, and half a Dozen La: 
bourers following at proper Diſtances one from 
another with Spades, are to dig in the Furrow, 
and throw up the Earth on the Glebe turned by 
che Plow. While the bed are at this Em- 
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| ployment, the Plow is to turn up another Fur- 


row at a reaſonable Diſtance; after which the La- 
bourers are to do the ſame there, while the Plow 
is turning the upper Earth of another en 
into the former Trench. 

The Principle upon which this Practice is 
founded is very right, but the Method wherein 
it is done is in the higheſt Degree aukward. We 
have named it that the Reader may know what 
Plow-trenching means; but we have delivered 
Methods of anſwering the ſame Purpoſe in ſo 
much eaſier a Manner, and at ſo much ſmaller 
an Expence, that this will never be found worth 
any Perſons while to think upon. 


000000000000000000 


CHAP. XXXVI. 


of the Benefit of converting Paſture into 
 Arable Land, and of continued plowing. 


TE have mentioned occaſionally before, the 

. Propriety there may be in changing Pa- 
ſure into Arable Land, in order to keep up the 
Proportion of the two: but this is not the only | 
Thing that may lead to ſuch Practice. | Paſtures 
on certain Soils are very apt to ſpoil of them- 
ſelves, and that often when they are rich as well 
as when they are poor. 


The Growth of Moſs is a great Enemy to good 
Paſturage, and frequently, Lands are ſo . 
by it, as to be in a Manner ſpoil'd for Graſs. 


this Caſe, if the Methods we have laid 50 10 in 
treating of * Manures prove inſufficient for. the 
tter, the F Farmer, muſt, | | 


killing this pernicious 
at all Adventures, | have Recourſe to plowing. 
That always ſucceeds, and there. is no Way of 
deſtroying Moſs like it. After a few Crops this 


Land may. be laid down for Graſs Wins and will 


ſucceed excellently. . 
In all barren and ne glected Land, plowing i is 


the great and immedlate Method bp Improve- 
ment. The breaking and” dividing "of the Soil 


give it Fertility, as has been ſeen, 8 and 
at the ſame” Time it kifls the Weeds, that never 


fail to grow in Abundance on ſuch Places, by 

W and expoſing their Roots. 
Sometimes it will happen that a wet Summer 

will fill a Land with Weeds after what was in- 


tended for the laſt plowing in the F allow, by 
which it was preparing for Barley; in this Caſe 
it muſt have another ſtirring during the Winter, 


in order to Kill them. Some content them- 
ſelves, in this Caſe, to tear them up with a Har- 
row; but plowing is much better, and it is then 


to be laid up high, that it may keep dry the Re- 


mainder of the Seaſon, and by the Effects of the 
Froſts and Air after this, it will be excellent 


ſent by the Uſe of Tillage and Manures jointly, 
and it comes at a very moderate Expence:” Sup- 
pofing the Land to be out of Heart and to 
take in the whole ordinary Compaſs of che Buſi- 
refit is this. In Apkit, to begin the Account [' 
no ſboner, they lay on twenty Load of Dung 0 
an Acre, this coſts about 4 Shilling a Loud; che | 
—_ already" in Tillage, there will rer 


| 


; 
| 
| 


| quire beſide the Dunging, 


1 | 


two Plowings to pre- 
pare it for Wheat. "Fach of theſe Plowings will 
de about four Shillings an Acre Expence, the 
Land will be then ready for Wheat in the Be- 


| ginning of OcrosER; the Seed will coſt about 


five Shillings a Buſhel, and about two Buſhels 
will be requir'd to an Acre: the weeding, reap- 
ing, and binding, will afterwards coſt about five 
Shillings an Acre more: and the inning of the 
Harveſt,” and repfir of Fences, may be ſet at 
about ſix Shillings an Acre: the Price of thraſh- 


ing is according to the Richneſs of the Crop, 


for the Labourer is paid by the Buſhel. Here 
is all the Expence, and all the Trouble, and 
the Harveſt, at a moderate Computation, yields 
thirty Buſhels of Wheat an Acre, 

After this, without the freſh Expence of dung- 
ing, the Land will very well bear two Crops 


| more, one of Barley, and another of Peaſe, or 


the like. 


Theſe Crops are of leſs Value, but then they 
| come at a leſs Expence. Barley is mowed in- 


ſtead of reaping, ſo that the great Charge in that 
Article is ſav'd; and Peaſe being cheaper in the 
Seed, and requiring to have the Ground but 
once plowed, come more reaſonably yet. 
Seven Shillings an Acre is ſav'd in the Crop of 
Barley, and thirteen Shillings in that of the Peaſe, 
not counting the ſaving of Dung, fo that the 
Charge of theſe Crops is much leſs than that of 
the Wheat, as well as the Price in the Produce. 
This is all that the Country Farmer in ge- 
neral knows of the Buſineſs of Huſbandry, and 
thus he practiſes it. Yer even this Way the 
Practice is ſuch, that he can live and lay up 
fome Money. The Expence of an Acre of 
Ground for the three Crops, taking in every Ar- 


ticle, is about five Pounds, thirteen Shillings, 


reckoning at the higheſt; and the Produce of 
the three, computing in the molt. moderare Way, 


is about eight Pounds. 
This Account may tempt any one to look 


upon Huſbandry as a profitable Occupation; but 
| when we come to the Practice of it upon the 
Rules laid down in this Treatiſe, as an intelli- 
gent Perſon will put them in Uſe on every Ar- 


| ticle, we ſhall find that the Produce of Land, | 


where the moſt Expence' is employ d upon it, 
inſtead of being three or four times equal to the 


Charge, is ſix, K or eight Tae and oſten 
much more. 


This may tempt many into the Proſellon, my 


have Genius capable of improving it, which will 
be an Advantage not to themſelves alone, but 
the Kingdom ; and it may ſhew thoſe who are 
employed in it already, how extreamly it will 
de worth their while to ſtudy the Rules and Na- 


ture of its Operations more deeply, as every 


5 ent Patt of their additional * will be an 
prepar'd for the Seed Time in Spring. ol 


The common Method of Farming is at = | 


Addition to their Income. 
Having obſerved thus much in general, as a 


Cortlohen'of: what we had to ſay on that great 


Article Plowing, we ſhall now come to the Con- 
fideration of thoſe other Operations which are 


us'd to alt ere omen Device in 4 a7; fl 
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wt of 9 XXXVIIL 
Of Harrowing. 


HE Huſbandman underſtands that the 

great Purpoſe of Tillage is to break the 
Earth into ſmall Pieces. He ſees how the Plow 
begins this Work; cutting it up from ſome 
Depth, and throwing it by, in Quantities more 
or leſs broken, according to the Nature of the 
Soil and the Form of the Plow : but though this 
is a very material Part, it is not all that is to be 
done in the preparing Soils for Corn. The Har- 
row and other Inſtruments are to follow, whoſe 
Uſe is to break and divide the Furrows ſtill more. 
The harrowing is the Operation that follows 
that of plowing, and therefore is proper to be 
conſidered next after that. 

In the old Huſbandry they employed Men to 
follow the Plow with Inſtruments they call'd 
Hacks, theſe were a Kind of Hoes, but ſtronger 
in the Handle than thoſe Inſtruments, and. hol- 
low in the Blade, which was well ſteel'd. 

- Theſe People, whom from the Inftruments „ 
us'd, they call'd Hackers, were to follow the 
firſt plowing, and to cut and hack the larger 
Lumps to Pieces, and after theſe followed the 


harrowing. But the preſent Practice having great- 


ly improved the Plow, there is no farther Need 
of that Inftrument or that expenſive Manual 
Labour, but the next hn to plowing is 
the harrowing. 

This is done by an Inſtrument ak with 
Iron Points, which being drawn over the Ground, 


tears up the Lumps left unbroken by the Plow, | 


and breaks them to Pieces. 

The Harrow is drawn by Horks, and TRAY 
cording to its Form requires more of them or 
fewer, and does more or leſs Service, but in ge- 
neral it breaks the Ground, and brings vp a 
great deal of good Mould. 


Various Methods are uſed as to he Article of | 


ſowing, . according to the different Practice of 
Huſbandmen in different Places, and with re- 
ſpect to the Kinds of the Crop, all which are to 
come hereafter into Conſideration. 
may be proper to obſerve in general, that the 
Harrow, beſides its Uſe already named in break: | 


ing the Ground, has another, en is the? co.. | 


vering of the Seed. 
. cM repeated one or more Times, for the ſole 
Purpoſe of breaking and dividing the Clots, and 
when the Corn is ſown. upon the Land thus till'd; 
or otherwiſe, the Harrows are to be drawn over 
it again, to cover the Seed : this muſt be done 
with Care, and it anſwers a double Purpoſe; for 
beſide the covering the. Seed, it breaks the Clods 
once again, and ſcatters a fine: Duſt over the 
Seeds, which is of. the e Service in cheit 
firſt Growth. 3 f 4 
We have ſeen that ahl-Phontacivets to 1 
Purpoſe of the Spade. in Gardening; and ih the 
ſame Manner the Harrow ſervey in the Place of 
the Rake. The Plow is a Spade drawn by 
Horſes, and the Harrow is many Rakes faſtened 
* and worked in * ſame . | 
4A - 


Bur here it 


compleatly the Plow: breaks it, and the leſs Need 

there is of the Harrow; but there is no Ground 
| whatſoever that will not be the better for the har. 
rowing, which covers the Seed. When this is 
omitted it is thrown” among looſe Clods of 
| Earth. It is left in a great Degree naked, and 
is ready for all Kinds of Vermine that devour 
it; and when it ſhoots has neither fine Mould 
about it, nor is able. to penetrate theſe tough 
| Lumps. It languiſhes therefore in à Soil that 
would, in proper Order, be very well able to 
ſupport and nouriſh it, and this proper Condi- 
tion will be given it by the Harrow. 

But let the Huſbandman, while he makes him- 
ſelf ſenſible of the Advantages and Benefit of 
harrowing, be cautious that he do not expect too 
much from it, or depend upon. it in Caſes where 
he ſhould have Recourſe to more powerful Me- 
thods of breaking the Ground. This is a Cau- 
tion the more neceſſary, becauſe it is an Error 
that the preſent Farmers very frequently run into. 
They often negle& to give their Land a due 
plowing, truſting to the Harrow to make it. fine 
When they have thrown in their Seed they g0 
over it with a Harrow, and being ſenſible that 
the Clods of Earth muſt be broken, and that 
they have not done this ſufficiently with the Plow, 
when they ſee once or twice harrowing does not 
effect it, they go over the Ground again and 
again, till the Feet of the Horſes have trod the 
Soil into a Hardneſs that is very unfit for the 
Growth of any thing. 

There are Soils in which treading, at a proper 
| Seaſon, is ſerviceable to give them a Firmneſs, 
which they naturally want, but in hers nothing 
is more deſtructive. 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 
oY the various Kinds of Harrows, 


\HE Harrow, as it 1 the Ploy i in Uſe, 

fo in all Probability was the Inſtrument 
next invented after it. Like the Reſt it was clumſy 
and inconvenient in its firſt Contrivance ; and 
has been, from time to time, improved more 
and more, by the Ingenuity of Huſbandmen. 
We ſhall conſider it under the Forms it has got 
in theſe ſeveral Alterations, and ſhew its Uſe in 
the plaineſt and in the moſt perfect State. 

The common Harrow is an Inſtrument too 
well known to need much Deſcription, it con- 
ſifts of cröſs Beams and Iron Spikes; and all 
that we ſhall adviſe the Farmer reſpecting it is, 
that he have it made firm and ſolid, for no In- 
ſtrument in all his Profeſſion ſuffers more by 
being made flight than this. Let him fee that 
the Spikes, or Tines, are large and well fix 'd, 
'and in the working let him have an Eye that it 
go eyenly over the Ground. 

The great Harrow differs from this principally 
in its Bulk, and the Solidity of its Structure. It 
is a ſtouter Inſtrument, and every way better 
fitted for Service. It conſiſts of eight Beams, 
diſpoſed*, crofs-wile, as in the common Harrow. 
Theſe are feyen Foot long, and four Inches and 


Ja half ſquare. The Iron 


Spikes, or Tines, are 
like 
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nothing is a worſe Practice. | 
When a Land of this Kind has been Posted 
up in the common Way, the Furrows being 


like the Wood-worls large abd 4math; they are 
twice as thick, and once and a half as long as 


| thoſe of the common Harrow. The Wood-work 


of this Harrow ſhould be Aſh, and a good 
Workman muſt be employed; for if it be not 
framed very well together, it will tear itfelf to | 
Pieces preſently in the working. The Joints | | 
of the- Woodwork muſt be all firm, and the 
Tines fixed in the moſt ſecure Manner; and 
then it becomes a very ſerviceable Inſtrument. 
The Tines in this great Harrow are to be-placed 
at the ſame Diſtance as in the common Kind. 
The Uſe of this Harrow is for breaking the 
Ground, not for covering the Seed; for that is 
to be done in the ſame Field with the lighter | 
Harrow, This requires commonly three Horſes | 
to draw it: and in very ſtrong Lands ſometimes | 
more; but by its Weight, and the Length of 
its Tines, it tears away very deep, and has a 
Force to break the Clods much better than the 


common Kind. This is fitteſt for the ſtubborn- ' 


eſt and hardeſt Kinds of Land; and is there of 

ſuch Service, that the Farmers think, its Effect 
equal to a ſlight Plowing. 

It may be dangerous for the Huſbandman to 


truſt to it in this Reſpect ſo far as to neglect | 
the neceſſary Plowings ; for at the beſt it is not 
equal to that Operation; but following it, and 


in ſome Lands following the Roller, it wid * 
found of vaſt Advantage. 


The Drag is an Inſtrument of the a Kind N 


with the Harrow, and differs in nothing from 
the great Harrow laſt deſcribed, but in the 
Weight and in the Awkwardneſs of the Con- 
trivance. The great Harrow is ſufficient for all 
Purpoſes of tearing up the Ground in that Man- 
ner, therefore this Invention was unneceſſary. 

The Drag is compoſed of eight Beams, each 
eight Foot long, and of a great Thickneſs; 
they are placed croſswiſe, but at Diſtances much 
larger than in the great Harrow ; and the Spikes 
which are very thick and long, ſtand alſo at 
greater Intervals: this unwieldy Inſtrument can- 
not be managed with leſs than four Horſes, and 
ſometimes they add a fifth, the four in Couples 
and the odd one alone in Front. In this Way 
the Thing . is lugged along very unevenly and 
irregularly ; it digs deep, and tears up a great 
deal, but the Diſtance between the Tines makes 
it leave a great deal untouched, an a great 
many Clods unbroxen. 


N The principal Uſe that is of theſe Dogg 


is in the preparing of Land newly plowed up | 


from Sward. When che Soil in ſuch Caſes is 
rich, and the Turf tough, there is nothing more 
difficult than the getting ſuch Land into Tilth. 
We have already, under the Article of Plowing, 


„ 


explained the Difficulties, of this Article in the | 


Huſbandman's Buſineſs, and recommended the 


doing it by Means of the four coultered Plow. As 


we have here mentioned the Uſe of a Drag as 
being common to this Purpoſe, we muſt cau- 
tion the prudent Reader from being miſled by 
the common Method in this Redpe, for olten 


large, the Turf lies in long Ropes, and will con- 


tinue growing. To prevent this, theſe Furrows 


* 


muſt be broke to Pieces. This has been try'd 
among the earlieſt Hufbandmen by croſs Plow- 
ing; and of later Times by this unwieldy In- 
ſtrument, the Drag, but 5 with very little 
Succeſs. 

In the common Way with the Plow, which 
is the old Method, they lie too looſe to make a 
due Reſiſtance to the Coulter; and ſo they riſe 
before it, and are dragged into irregular Heaps, 
and thus left about the Field inſtead of being 
cut to Pieces. In this Caſe, the Turf, inſtead 
of rotting, grows on, and defeats the Purpoſe 
of the Tillage. | 


In the other Way by this Inſtrument the Drag, 


it is ſtill worſe. The Practice is to lug this a- 
croſs the Field in order to tear the graſſy Fur- 


rows to Pieces; but this cannot ſucceed to any 


Purpoſe, for theſe Furrows are very firm and 


| tough, and require a keen Edge to cut them. 


As the Coulter could not do this in the former 
Attempt of croſs Plowing, it is impoſſible the 


Tines of this Drag ſhould do it, becauſe they 


have no Edge; and, in general, although ſome 
Parts are torn to Pieces this Way, yet the moſt 
of the turfy Matter is in a worſe Manner dragged 
up in Heaps, and the under Part of the Earth 
is often left bare for great Spaces together. 
This is not anſwering any Purpoſe : we have 
ſhewn 'already what Method is to be uſed on 


the Occaſion; and as this Inftrument the 


Drag does not ſucceed here, neither will it an- 


ſwer to any other uſeful Purpoſe. We have 


mentioned its. Form and Make, that nothing 
might be deficient ; but we adviſe the prudent 
Huſbandman to have nothing to do with it: 

let him truſt to the common Harrow in light 


| Soils, and have Recourſe to the great Harrow 


in the others, and he will need to trouble him- 
ſelf no farther on that Head. 


We have now to mention another Kind of 


Harrow, ſince it is cuſtomary to call it by that 


Name, which is uſed in Graſs Lands; and from 
that we ſhall paſs to the Structure and Uſe of 


that natural Contrivance, the Drill Harrow, which 


will be treated in a diſtin& Chapter. 


The Harrow 'uſed on Graſs Lands, is not 
compoſed of Beams and Tines as the other, but 


thence called the Buſh Harrow, and is uſed for 


| ſpreading the Dung or other Manure, carefully 


and evenly over their Grounds. Its Benefit is 
very great, tho” of a Kind altogether different 
from that of the common Harrow, the Sort be- 
fore deſcribed: ' The Uſe of that is to break the 
Clods of Earth, the Buſineſs of this is to ſpread 


| what is laid upon the Ground for enriching it. 


We have already in our Second Book, treat- 
ing of Manures, named thoſe ſeverally which 


are to. be uſed” on Paſture Grounds. Whichever 


of theſe are employed, let the Farmer as ſoon as 


ever he has got it ſpread upon the Ground, ſend 


| in Women or Children, or others who work 


cheap, to pick up the Sticks, Stones, or what- 


ever other Rubbiſh may have come among it; 


| and as ſoon as this is done, let him have Re- 
| courſe to the Buſh Harrow, for the more per- 
fect dividing and diſtributing the Manure. 


Whatever Care may have been taken in ſpread- 


*. it by Hand, many of the Clods will remain 


| unbroken, | 


of ſome fighter Wood-work and Buſhes, it is 
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unbroken, and it - will be thicker in ſome Places 


than in others: it is the Intereſt of the Farmer 
to have it broke perfectly to Pieces, and to 
have it ſpread and diſtributed equally, and this 
15 the Office of the Buſh Harrow. | 

If the Manure be of the tender Kind, as the 
Bottoms of old Hay Stacks, very rotten Dung, 


or the like; he may immediately draw this Har- 


row over it, and it will break and diſtribute ir ' 
very well: but if it be of a harder Kind, as the 
Mud from Ponds that has any Firmneſs, or the 
like; then let him leave it ſpread on the Ground 
for ſome Days, and after the Sun has crack'd the 
Lumps, take the Advantage of the firſt Shower, 
and immediately uſe his Buſh Harrow. | 

Having thus directed the proper Uſe of this 
Inſtrument, we ſhall deſcribe its Make, which 
is the plaineſt and moſt natural in the World. 
Nothing ſavours ſo much of the old Original 
Huſbandry, as this Inſtrument in its firſt State, 
nor is it much more elegant in the neweſt Im- 
provements. 

The Original Buſh Harrow conſiſted of a 
Hawthorn cut freſh from the Hedge, and a 
little loaded to preſs it down; this is ſtill uſed 
in ſome Places, and, when rightly manag'd, does 
as well as any, the Method is this. 

Let the Farmer look among his Hedges for 
a ſmall leav'd Hawthorn : theſe naturally are 
more buſhy than thoſe with broader Leaves; and 
let him chuſe out the moſt ſhrubby that he can 
find. . Let him cut down, a large Stem of this, 
where it may be beſt ſpared, and laying it on the 


Ground beat and preſs it as flat as he can with a 


Board, breaking the Branches as little as may be. 
Such Boughs as will not be preſſed down muſt 
be cut off, and thruft into the Body of the Buſh 
in the openeſt Places; and ſome other Boughs 
from the Hedge may in the ſame Manner be 
thruſt in to thicken it, if there: be Occaſion. 
Theſe added Buſhes are to be well tied in, and 
when the Surface is flat, full, and very rough, 
let it be laid on the Ground again, and two or 
three good Logs of Wood tied on upon the | 
Backe co make it firm and heavy. ; 

The Harneſs of a ſingle Horſe is to be brd 
to the End of the Stem where it was cut off, 
and thus it is to be drawn over the Ground. 
It will tear and ſcatter the Manure in a very 
excellent and perfect Manner. 


This is the Original Form of the Buſh Har- 


row, as our oldeſt Writers deſcribe it, and as 
it was doubtleſs practiſed from the very hrſt In- 
vention of manuring Paſture Ground: its Im- 
provement brings it nearer the common Harrow 


in Form, but the material Part is the ſame; for 


the Work | is performed by natural Buſhes. 
Method of making it is this. 

Lay an old Gate upon the Ground, but let it 
be one that is not rotten, but will hold well to- 
gether, Let there be a Parcel of Blackthorns 


The 


cut up, and take the buſhyeſt and rougheſt 
Draw them in, and work them be · 


of theſe. 
tween and among the Bars of the Gate, faſten- 


ing them by Nails, Cords, and otherwiſe, till 
the whole Surface be well covered, and very 
then turn it up, and the buſhy Part 


rough: 


lying to the Ground, it is fit for Uſe. The 
Traces are to be fixed to the Center of the 


3 , 


| £ 


i 
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— 


en 
Gate that it may * — TIRE and it is to be 


| dragged over the Ground as before. This is a 
more compact Inſtrument than the other, but it 


is heavier. The Bars of the Gate ſerve as the 
Wood-work of the Harrow in the other Kinds, 
and the Buſhes anſwer the Purpoſe- of Teeth, 
The Blackthorn is prefered. to the common 
Whitethorn on this Occaſion becauſe it is 
rougher, and the Thorns are harder. It would 
be better for the other Purpoſe as well as this, 
were it not that it does not grow large enough to 
be uſed ſingly. f 

Which of theſe two the F armer ſhall prefer, 


| muſt be determined by the Nature of the Ma. 


nure he has uſed. The Convenience of the firſt 
Kind is, that it is eaſily drawn; the Advantage 
of the other is, that it is heavy and ſtrong. 


When the Manure is of the tenderer Sorts the 


firſt Kind is beſt; but when it is tougher, and 
the Clods require more breaking, that made with 
the Gate i is beſt. 

All theſe Kinds of Hartows are to have a 
Hook of Iron for the faſtenin g the Traces to 
them by which they are to be drawn; and this 
ſhould be well fixed on the Inſide that it may 
not ſtir. 

The Holes where the Tines are. let in in the 
common Kinds, are called the Bulls, and the 
Tines are in ſome Places called the Tuſhes, and 
the Pins; in others, the Nails of the Harrow. | 


ET TIT ITTTG 
CHAP. XXXIX. 
Of the Drill Harrow. 


Hl 8 is a Harrow of a particular bam 
and of very late Invention, but it is of 
excullaic n "The Drill Huſbandry is one 
of- the greateſt Improvements made within this 
Century, and-this Inſtrument is a Part of the 


Preparation for. it. 
The Method of Drilling i is this; when the 


Ridges are properly raiſed, and are become moiſt 


enough at Top, they are harrow'd once, and 
that only lengthwiſe, and then they are drilled. 
Once Harrowing is generally ſufficient, but the 
Eye of. the Farmer is to judge whether it be or 
not; and, if not, he is to order it to be re- 
| peared, 

If he find after this once Harrowing, that 
| the Tops of .the Ridges are not levelled fit for 
the Drill to paſs thereon, and reach to the due 
| Depth, the Ground muſt then be harrowed 2 
ſecond or a third Time, till it be in a proper 
Condition 
The Land being chus perfe&tly prepared, the 
| Drill is to be brought on. This makes Chan- 
nels for the Reception of the Seed; and that 


| theſe may not remain open, the Drill Harrow 


follows, and e the Earth * fils 
them up. 
The harrowing of the Ridges to prepare for 


"ibs Drill, is to be performed by the common 


Harrow. The Drill Harrow follows the Drill 


Plow, and is of no other Uſe than the covering 


up the Seed in thoſe Trenches wherein it is laid, 
| by this particular Method of Huſbandry. - 


It was needful to ſay thus much in this Place 
| 10 
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to i 7 Nam of oh 23 of this 
Inſtrument, all which will be underſtood more 
fully when we come to treat of that Method at | 
large; but having thus far explained it on the 
preſent Occafion, we ſhall be underſtood | in the 
Deſcription of the Inſtrument itſelf. 

This, for ſo uſeful à Thing, is 8 
plain and ſimple. It is never uſed alone, but 
always to follow the Drill Plow z and it conſiſts 
only of two Beams, by which it is faſtened to 
the Plow; a croſs Bar fixed to thoſe two Beams, 
and a Couple of wooden Teeth let into that Bar: 
theſe are all its Tine. 

We ſhall deſcribe here particularly the Di- | 


menſions of that uſed as a Part of the common | 


Wheat Drill Plow. The Harrow which moves 
on its Beams covers tho Seed: and is thus con- 
ſtructed. 
| The Legs are a Couple of narrow and flat 
Pieces - faſten'd to the Beams of the Plow 
at their Tops, on the Inſide ef thoſe Beams: 
the faſtening is by a Couple of ſtout Iron Pins, 
which paſs through the Tops of the Legs, and 
the Beams of the Plow, and are faſtened on the 
Outſide of thoſe Beams by Nuts and Screws. 
"Theſe Pins are to be made ſquare where they | 
paſs through the Beams, that they may be held 
the faſter, and may not be able to turn round ih 
them; but they ate to be round near the Heads 
that the Hatrow may move the more freely on 
them. The other End of theſe Legs of the 
Harrow is cut round, and they are let through 
the croſs Bar, which is called the Head of this 
Harrow, by Holes made for that Putpoſe, and | 
are pinned in behind it; that either Tine of the 
Harrow may deſcend at the Time the other 
riſes, where the Ground is uneven. The to 
Tines are flat Pieces of Wood, they are let thro? | 
the croſs Bar or Head at two and twenty Inches 
Diſtance from one another. They are to be 
pinned in above the Head ; and each is to have 
a Shoulder underneath. Theſe are to be ſer 
Noping, ſo that if they take hold of any Clods, 
they de not drive, chem before them, but tiſe 
over tbem. 
| Bo ack br of Ard. Line i ve 
Room for the Harrow. to ſink arid: riſe ge | 
moving, the Shares. up; and to give them the 
more Room to move, the Legs of «the Harrow 
2 to be bent rr e the Mid- 
e. = 

By the Diſtance of two FO Jaan forks af: 
Rai two Tines of this Harrow; cach Tine 
going three Inches and a; half on the Outſide of 
each Channel that is next it, fills it up with 
Earth upon the Seed from tlie Qurfide of it. 
This gives an Inch: in che two Rows Diſtance 
when they riſe; for, as they will vome up UP Neakey | 4 
the Inſides becauſe;the Eatth is tlirown in neater 
the Ourlide, they will ſtand: but fourteer Inches 
alunder, tho? the Channels were made at fiftebti 
Inches. The floping of the Points alfo, which 
is always to be made. outwards; a 66/1 | 
ouch: the mere Eagth-to the Channels. 
"Wins thi Mena ee 
Stove i 10 be ed 1 the erdſa av or Head 
and faſten'd evenly.ypon the Middle vf i6y 08's 
Box made of Boards, and fitted om in that Place 


is uſed, Which is led vi Barth or owe 
« N* 26, 
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| 


weighty Materials to — it * A een 
gular Harrow with many Tines, may alſo be 
made for uſing between the Rows in the Horſe- 
hoeing Huſbandry. 

In moſt Lands, and on moſt Occaſions, the 


| Harrow, which is a Part of a Drill Plow, is ſuf- 


ficient for the Purpoſe of covering the Seeds, 


but it will not always anſwer; and the Farmer 


is not in favour of any new Contrivance, to give 
up the old when they may be uſeful. 

For Inſtance, there are many Occaſions on 
which the common Harrow may with great 
Convenience be called in to aſſiſt this wal 
Harrow in covering the Seeds. 

fn tough Soils when the Land is drilled Jaw, 
and the Earth is moſt, it will tick to the Shares 
in great Quantities; and in this Caſe not only 


| the Motion of the Plow is, hurt, but the Chan- 


nels will be in P art left * by the Drill Har- 
row. 

For theſe Reaſons it will be beſt in ſuch Land 
to take off the Drill Harrow from the Plow, 
and truſt to the covering of the Seeds up in the 
Channels, entirely to the common Harrow. 

When the Drill Harrow is taken off, a Man 


may follow the Plow in theſe Soils with a Pad- 


dle, or a forked Stick i in his Hand, to clean the 
Sheats from this ſtiff Dirt. In this Caſe the 
Channels, with the Seed in them, will lie in 
many Parts open, and a common Harrow is to 
be drawn over the Ground to cover them: for 
this Purpoſe if the Farmer ſhall rather chiiſe 
to improve his Drill Harrow than to employ the 
other, ir. will be proper for him to order it in 


this Manner, Let the Tines be of Iron inſtead * 


of Wood; and let the Legs' be placed at the 
End of che Plank, remote from the Sheats of 
the Plow, In this Caſe the Sheats may be clean- 
ed, tho” the Harrow be on, and theſe Iron Tines 
will not fail to eover in the Channels. 

The Drill in this Caſe ſhould have only two 
Shares, and they ſhould ſtand at about fourteen 
Inches | Diſtance. In this Caſe the Harrow an- 
ſwers its Purpoſe in ſpite of the Inconveniencies 
of the Ground; and the Harrow, belide its com- 
mon Uſe, ſerves to turn it. 

This is the Way of making the Drill Hars 
row anſwer on all Occaſions; bot it is a very 
good! Method for Wheat in particular, to draw 
a common Harrow once over the Ground r. 
Wards; for nothing lays it ſo well. 

For chis Purpoſe it will be proper to aſe two 
Harrows coupled together, as is a common Cul- 
rom on many. Occaitohs ; and they ſhould in this 
Caſe be of the common Make, and of the light. 
eſt Kind; and the Pole that faftens' them toge- 
ther ſhould be tied in two Places; Fes _ 
aways go level. 

This is a proper Caution for harrewling all 
Lal eh in Ridges; for otherwiſe the Ridges 
will be too ſharp at the Top, and the Partitions 
might! lic Migfier than” the Rows. 
| HOO Inge together, Ld as level and ever 
as ne. 

Tube haoining of Ridges mut * be Ges- 
wiſe, unleſ they are to be made level for croſs 


Two Har- 


Newing in order to lay out the Ridges in a 


Neadth different from that they had before. 
eee they may be 


4K lower d 
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lower d Ling this Kind of Harrowing; and it is 
| not attended with the common Miſchief of tread- 
ing down the Ground, for the Horſe when he 
draws two light Harrows thus joined together, 


always treads in the Furrow that is between 
them. 


115 C H A * 1 XI. ; 
| r 
OLLING is like che preceding Practices, 


an old Method of Huſbandry. Even in 
Times when the Uſe of that convenient and fa- 


miliar Inſtrument, the Roller, was not known, | 


they uſed others to break the Clods of Earth in 
the ſame Manner as that does it; and theſe, un- 
der the Name of Mallets, or Mauls, are uſed at 
this Time in many Parts of the Kingdom: the 
Roller is, however, ſo much more convenient, 
that it ought to be taken every” where into their 
Place. | 
As ene is on ſome Occaſions perform- | 
ed before, and on ſome after Sowing, ſo is Rol- 
ling: and it is alſo ſometimes uſed before, ſome- 
times after Harrowing ; and very frequently and 
properly between the two og a of the 
ſame Piece of Ground, © 
The great Uſe of al Tillage-is to break and 
divide the Ground; and where there are Lumps 
of a dry and brittle Earth, the Roller anſwers 
very well to that Purpoſe. It ſhould be on this 
Occaſion uſed only on ſuch Lands; but the Huſ- 
bandmen of EncLanD, for want of making theſe 
Diſtinctions, do themſelves great Injury. _ | 
In Barley Land the Roller has another Uſe. | 
It not only breaks the Clods of Earth, but 
ſmooths and levels the whole Surface of the | 
Ground that it may be fit for Mowing. 
In the old Huſbandry when they had ſown | 
the Ground, and harrowed in the Seed, they 
uſed to go over it with a great wooden Beetle, 
with a heavy rounded Head: with this they 
broke the Clods they found left by the Teeth 
of the Harrow; and when even this Practice 
had not divided them ſufficiently, they "after- 
wards took the Advantage of the firſt good | 
Shower, and went over the Field again With 
another Kind of Beetle, and beat and broke 
them again. This laſt Weapon, inſtead of che 
round Head of the other, had a flat Piece of 
Board -faſten'd in a ſlanting Direction to the 
Handle, and of about a Foot ſquire, and two 
Inches chick. This they uſually made of Aſh! 
or ſome other tough Wood, and! by its Blows 
ſtriking it down and drawing it back, they 
broke and pulled the Lumps to. Pieces, which 
had-eſcaped the Teeth of the Harrow, atid had 
not bees ee divided . ſormer Beef 
tle. Gn Wh +7 2 2 151 00 af AW 
Thele, were: hoes rte ad 
bandry, and theſe care ſupplied by the Roller in 
the ſame Manner, only with more Convenience 
and Eaſe. But here a great Caution is to be 
given the Huſbandman, chat he-do not, by an 
improper: Uſe, make that hurtful which migit 


' | the Seaſon dry, the Lumps are no Way what- 
fever broken better than by the Preſſure of the 
I Roller; but if the Farmer will draw this heavy 


Soil, and in a damp Condition, he will preſs it 


it, that the ſmall Roots will very difficultly 


| is tilled, and the rolling it after ſowing in this 


chat its beſt Service 1 is when it is uſed in the In- 


per Inſtrument in the ininiediate Pu 


be very beneficial. As the Intent of all- Tilt 
age. * the', properly dividing of the Ground; 
: 3 A+ 


when this Roller breaks the Laps of Earth it 
anſwers that Purpoſe. It does this when it is 
uſed on proper Soils, and at proper Seaſons; 
but otherwiſe it may take an exactly contrary 
Effect. n 

Thus, when the Earth i is of a tender Kind, and 


Implement over a Piece of Land that is of a tough 


into Cakes inſtead of breaking the Lumps; and 
taking juſt a contrary Effect to what it ought, 
this Inſtrument will 'in a Manner un-till the 
Land inſtead of tilling it. 

This is moſt miſchievous of all when it is 
practiſed after the Seed is ſown; for, in that 
Caſe, it ſqueezes the Soil into Cakes above it, 
which its tender Shoot will not well be able to 
pierce and makes it fo tough and ſtiff about 


make their Paſſage. 
This is the Condition of ſack Land: before it 


Manner, does a great deal toward * it to 
the old Condition again. N 
All ſtrong Land when it is broken and divided 
by Tillage, is put out of its natural Condition; 
and it is from that Time the Tillage is ended, 
ſubſiding and ſaddening into its old Condition 
again. This is the Huſbandmari's great Miſ- 
fortune; but he” muſt be very blameable indeed 
if he aſſiſt it, as he certainly does in à very 
powerful Manner, when he rolls ſuch a Piece of 
tough Land in à moiſt Seaſon after Sowing. 

From this reaſonable Account of the Nature 
of Tillage, and of the Effect of Rolling, it will 
eaſily de ſeen that the great Uſe of that Inſtru- 
ment is on light Soils, and in dry Times; and 


tervals between one harrowing and another. 
For Barley Land it is very fit to be done 
ater! ſowing, rolling with Diſcretion, and a- 
voiding the before mention d Errors. Its Uſe, 
in this Caſe, is evident 3 becauſe the Smooth- 
neſs and Levelneſs of the Ground makes it fit 
for Mowing : but, 1 in the other Caſe, it is a pro- 
rpoſe of 
Tillage, ſerving co break « the Clods and divide 
the Soil. 28 rob 099 29 . 
This is the great Uſe of the Roller, and tis 
| therefore the proper Soils are the light Kinds; the 
proper Seaſons are the drieſt, and the Place it 
holds in the right Practice of Huſbandry, is 'be- 
tween the Harrowing and the ſecond Plowing 
Thus when a Piece of Land has been p red 
once, let it be harrowed : tllis breaks Wa of 
che Pieces that [are too large in the Furrows, 
and tears upꝰ the Clods : ten- let "the Roller be 
drawn over the Ground, it Will break in x proper 
Manner, and the Clods pulled up by the Pre 
of. the Hatrowg.iand-will prepirs the Land excel- 
lently for plowing again. *Phiz ſucceſſive Us of 
the Plow, :the: Harrow, and the Roller is "the 
' moſt regular and certain: War ef brevking nd 
dividing-a;-hard- Soil, and bringin A Into 4 
Candition to. —— ene 
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Convenience of being drawn by a HorſeQ. 


the Point, Which ſerve to faſten in the Horſe, 
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0 H A p. XI. 
O the ſeveral Kinds of . | 


OLLERS are of different Kinds, Forms, 
R and Materials. Some are ſimple, and others 
armed with Spikes, or with Edges. In Gardens 
they uſe them of Stone or Iron, but in Fields 
they are of Wood, except the ſhort Roller for 
Horſehoeing Huſbandry; for the Iron. or Stone 
Rollers would there preſs almoſt any Kind of 
Land into Cakes, by their Weight. | 
The common Roller for the Field is made of 
the Trunk of a good thick Tree. It ſhould be 
about eight Foot long, made even all the Way, 
and fix'd in a plain Frame, in the which it can 
turn with Eaſe, and by Means of the fore Part 
of which it may be drawn by one or more Horſes, 
according to its Weight, the Strength of the 
Beaſts, and the Nature of the Ground.  Frgm, the 
fore Part of the Frame there run a Pair of 
wooden Shafts, and the hinder Horſe is put into 
theſe for the more ſteady drawing; and OY 


at the Land's End, without. Trouble. 


Next after this, which is the common Roller | 
of our Farmers, we ſhall deſcribe that which is 
us'd in the Horſehoeing Huſbandry, that being 
a plain Roller alſo, though differing in . and 
Materials. 

This contradicts the e Practice of ks. 


ing the Rollers of Wood for the Field, in that | 


it is made of Stone. It ſeems of the middle 
Kind, or to have been contrived between the | 
Garden and the Field Roller, being a ſmall Stone 
Garden Roller, ſet in a two Shaft F rame ory the | 


The Conſtruction of this Kind is very dy. | 


The Stone is to be a Yard long, and two Foot | = 


ſix Inches in Diameter. Of this Size it gene- 
rally weighs about eleven Hundred Weight; ſo 


that it is very capable of preſſing firmly, and 


is ſo ſhort that it is N and conveniently ma- 
naged. Dien 3 is, 
Irs Shortneſs alſo foits it exctllently for all 


Purpoſe of that Kind of Huſbandry, becauſe it 


can conveniently be drawn in the Spaces left by 
that Method, where the common 1 Roller g 
could not come 
The Frame of this is very plain and familiar, 
it conſiſts only of two Legs or Limbers, through 
which the Axletree comes at each End, and which 


are joined together by a Couple of croſs Bars near | 


the Stone. This is the whole Contrivance. A 
Couple of Pegs ate driven in each Limber near 


—— 


and then 1 little Wa is teady for Ser- 
vice.. nt ay vt 15y9 rute dd gain 

Tue t two erobs Bars 8 to be b Wied: and 
they ſhould be tolerably ſtrong, and faſtened into 
the Limbers by Pins. The Ends of the Axle- 
tree of the Stone muſt not ſtand out beyond the 
outer Surface of the Limbers, becauſe they would 
do Miſchief by laying hold of the Plants, as this 
is to be drawn between the Rows: : and the 
hinder Ends of the Limbers ſhould be made to 
turm e a little up for the ſame * 


— 


The Farmer who ſhall make a Roller on this 
Plan, muſt remember the Caution we have given 
of the Miſchief that may be done by Rollers, 
and never uſe it but in the dryeſt Weather ; 
becauſe by its Weight it is capable of doing 
much more Harm than any other Kind. 

It ſupplies in this, which is its proper Seaſon, 


| the Uſe of the Plow and Harrow, breaking the 


Clods almoſt to Powder; ſo that the leaſt Rains 
that follow, diſſolve and break them to Pieces. 
This Roller, in very dry Weather, is excellent 
for preparing the Ridges for Turnips. When 
the Land is in ſuch vaſt Lumps at Midſummer, 
| that neither the Plow nor Harrow can touch 
them; this Roller, drawn over the Land, will 
burſt and break them, and it may be eaſily 
plowed and harrowed afterwards, ſo as to be made 
fit for the Seed. 

In the common Methods of Fuſbandry the 


plainly enough underſtood by the Figure, is ex- 
8 to ſuhdue the ſtubborn Land i in dry Sum- 
A 

When the Gieund can no other Way be got 
into Order for Turnips, this Roller, followed by 
the great Harrow, deſcribed in a * Chap- 
Who are excellent. 

We have added alſo in this Place, the Figure 
of that particular Roller, we have deſcribed un- 
der the Article of Burnbaiting. This may be 
called the edged Roller. The only Caution need- 


| | ful to be given the Farmer about this is, that 


he make the Roller itſelf heavy enough, and the 
Blades ſtout enough, and ſharp enough. They 
will-be-uſeful on other Occaſions, beſide 'that of 


indeed on whatever Occaſion there is to cut 
through long and ropy F utrous, no o Inſtrument 


| is 80 1 


CHAP. XLII. 


"of the great Advantages of Rolling. 


H AVIN G, in the two preceding Chapters, 
given the Reader an Account of the Me- 


 thods of Rolling, acquainted him with the Form 
and Structure of the ſeveral Inſtruments us'd for 


| Miſtakes into which he might otherwiſe have 


more at large the Adraritages attending the Uſe 
of that Inſtrument, all of which are perhaps not 


ſufficiently attended to any mote than all the In- 
conveniences. 285 


tice of rolling, is the prefling down and harden- 
ing the Ground; but we are to remind the Far- 


mer, that there are Lands of fo very light and 


naturally looſe a Kind, that this preſſing them 


down may, at a proper Seaſon; inſtead of doing 
Miſchief, be an Advantage to them. 


to certain light Soils, by treading them when 
put upon them : and theſe when they are of the 
moſt crumbly Kind, are often rendered fo looſe 
by the Weather, that they cannot afford a ſuf- 


| ficient Hold to the Roots of the Crop. In this 
Caſe 


7 


pied Roller, the Structure of which will be 


Burnbaiting, as has been obſerved already: and 


that Purpoſe, and cautioned him againft. the 


fallen in the Uſe of them ; we ſhall here deliver 


Ibe great Miſchief that 1 may attend the 3 | 


We have mentioned the Good Sheep do 
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Farmer, though he plow 1 


Growth. 


From their firſt Shoot, till the Time of gathering, 
The great Abundance of this Creature is in the 


very early ; for as the Day riſes it gets into the 
Ground. 


| Ground. 


for Rolling his Field in another Reſpect, becauſe 


— —ůů 
"Oy —— ———— ——ů 


Caſe the Uſe af the Roller is excellent, * it 


and fixes the Sal E _ | fore,” 


This is ſo neceſſary in fome Places, thas th 


Sail ever ſo well, HN ir will never 


Soils, -are of this Kind; and ſome athers. - 5 
r 
ly; but taking proper Opportunities, and doing 
it in a right Manner, it is equally ſerviceable to 
Beans, Peaſe, and other Kinds, not excepting | 
Wheat. It anſwers nany. excellent Purpoſes, 
and at once ſtrengthens and preſerves their 


One material 88 of Rolling is, that 
it deſtroys Inſects, and ly the naked 
Snail, commonly called the Stug. This Creature 
breeds in great Quantity among the young | 
Growth, and deyours immoderately. Of all 
Crops Peaſe are its Favourite, and it eats them 


Beginning of Spring, eſpecially if the Seaſon 
prove, warm and ſhowery.; and its principal 
Time of eating is the Morning eſpecially; 


This Knowledge of the Nature of the Creature, 

will inform the Farmer how he is te deſtroy it. 
The of Spring is the Seaſon for 
Rolling, Let oaks Aer bee 
Morning, while . the Creature is | abovg. the 


{os Ma lors tos Comtare ahwly alone, | 


and avoiding thoſe Miſtakes with Reſpect to the 
Nature and Temper of the Soil, and he will at 


once, by this Practice of Rolling, deftroy the 


TAG TJ 


ticle of Tillge as has been Ben at 2 be- 


But i in n all this ihe Tamer! is to * Cate his 
he do not, by rolling improperly, do more Miſ- 
chief than he can poſſibly reap Advantage. We 
have adviled him againſt rolling tough Soils, 
and againſt rolling any in wet Weather; and 
this laſt is ſo nerdful a Caution, even with reſpect 
to the lighteſt Lands of all, that if he ſhould at- 
tempt it ke would deſtroy his Crop. The Feet 
of the Horſes would, in this Caſe, do incredible 
Miſchief, beſide the Aftion of rhe Roller. 
Corn muſt be at a proper Growth before the 
Robller is introduced; that is, the Leaves muſt 
be ſtrong, but the Stalles muſt not be at al} 
hardened: And though moiſt Weather is known 
26 call out the Slug, the Farmer muſt ftay for 
ſome Tc ee Deb iTnaOE 
of 3 
When a light Land is roll d at a proper Sea- 
ſon, it- becomes ſo preſs'd about the Roots of 
the Corn, that it is able to ſupport the Stalks as 
they grow up, whereas otherwiſe they would 
have rocked about and fallen: but this muſt be 
done before the Stalks are grown to any Height, 
or have acquired any Strength, for when they 


| have got a little Firtnneſs the Roller _ them, 


and they never recover it. 

Far this Reaſon Wheat in en lte Sci 
may be rolled in Oe ronzx and NowxIHZER, and 
in Janvagy, Fezrvary, and Manx cn; the Win- 
ter rolling will prevent the ill Effect of Froſts, as 
Steat Care is to be employed alſo in the rolb. 
ing of Barley. This muſt not be rolled too 
young, for then the Prefiure of every little Clod 
will cruſh and deſtroy 4 Leaf, and the Root 


n make the looſe Earth 
firm for its Support. | 
It falls oùt happily for him that the Time of 


the Slug's greatoſt Abundance, is the very Seaſon | 


his Crops are at this Time in a Condition to bear 
i, eee rien. oy, 2, EE 
Ra 
The Seaſon for rolling Com is the Beginning 
of Ayzit, and the beſt Method is to roll that 
which lies in broad Lands twice in a Place, be- 
ing at Day-break. _ ' 
In dry and looſe Soils the Roots of Corn. are | 
apt to be parched and and burnt up in lon 
na hy wi er rac by bur mor ho 
and dry Weather while they are young. Th 
Cauſe of this is, that this looſe Earth not cloſing | 
about their Roots, gives Paſlige to the Air and 
Sun directly to them. Here the Roller comes 
into great Service, for it preſſes and flats down 
the Surface of theſe light Soils, and purs them 
into the Condition of ſuch as are heavier. 
This rolling the Earth while the Corn is y roy 
has alſo the Effect of giving them another 
fing, for it breaks and preſſes the little Lumps 


| | 


The | the Miſchief 


having little Strength, will not be able to renew 
it; and if it be roll'd tog late the ſame Miſchief 
will happen as juſt named of Wheat; that the 
Stalks will be broken, and te Crop: that Way 
ſpoiled. 1. aA 

Upon the whole, the prudent. Farmer will fee 
F chat there is not any Part of his, Profeſſion which 
requires ſo much Judgment as the rolling Corn 
Lands to Advantage. We would not have ſhewn 


| the Bonefics, without firſt laing down. the Cau- 


tions in a very ſtriet Manner; and here we are 
| obliged to give more. The Soil, the Growth, 
and the Weather, are all to be very carefully ob- 
ſerved : when all theſe favour, the Beneſit of roll- 
ing will he very great; but when they do Hot 
may be greater 

This Roller is us'd aol 
as Corn Lands, with conſiderable Advantage, the 
Seaſon for that is Mazcu, the Earth being then 
a little moiſt. It cruſhes dowi Worm Cafts and 
mall Ant- hills, and riſing Mole- hills, eſtabliſn- 


ung che Earth about the Roots of the Graſs, and 


making the Surface level for the Scythe. There 
will need no farther Caution on chis Head, but 
T e wb argued 


Wannen ons was Ar | 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Oo Sowing in general. 


E ate here treating of Huſbandry, and 
its ſeveral Operations; and in whatſo- 
ever Method we ſhould have diſpoſed theſe, there 
would have been Room for thoſe who love to 
cavil, to have diſputed the Propriety of the Or- 
der. It ariſes from this, that the Operations of 
Huſbandry are not limitted to one Time, or one 
Uſe, but the ſame Procedure anſwers ſeveral 


Purpoſes, and is equally proper at different 


1 
Rolling is perform'd, 'on ſome Occaſions, be- | 


fore the Seed is ſown, and on others, after that | 
Operation. In the firſt Caſe it ſerves like the | 


other Practices for that Time, to break and di- 
vide the Ground; and in the other to deſtroy 
Vermin, to fix the Earth to the Roots of the 
Plants, and to prepare the Surface of the Ground 
for the Scythe. Tis the ſame with harrowing, 
which ſerves in one Caſe to break and prepare 
the Land for the Seed, and in the other to cover 
it. We might therefore have introduced this 
Article of ſowing before, or after, thoſe Opera- 
tions; but we have choſen to introduce it after- 
wards, becauſe thoſe ſeveral Articles being now 
diſpatched, there will be nothing to break in upon 
the Courſe of our Method, when we proceed 
from the ordinary Manners of ſowing, to that 
excellent and great Improvement made by what 
is called the Drill Huſbandry, which naturally 
leads to the Article of Horſehoeing. and thence 
to the cutting and carrying in of the Crop, ac- 
cording to the propoſed Method in our Plan. 


We have been very particular in cautioning |. 


the Farmer, when he is about to raiſe a Planta- 
tion, to chuſe properly his Seeds of the Trees; 
there certainly is as much Cauſe to be careful in the 
| Choice of thoſe, for his Arable Land: and many 
of the ſame Cautions hold good with Reſpect to 
both, wherefore we refer the Reader for many 
Things, to that Part of our Work, that we may 
avoid Repetitions. 

The firſt Conſideration in this Reſpect is the 
Kind and Soundneſs of the Seed, concerning 
which we ſhall give proper Directions, as alſo for 
the ſteeping it to promote and encourage its 
Growth; we are here diſtinckiy to conſider the 
Article of Sowing. 

Let the Seed be had from another Land, not 
the Farmer's own, on which it is to be ſown 
again; and it will be beſt if, with a proper De- 
gree of Goodneſs, it have grown upon a worſe 
Land than that whereon he is to ſow it. 
Even where the Seed is no Way different, and 
the Nature of the Land the ſame, it is often 
found 'of great Advantage to change it, Thus 


Numb. XXVII. 


0 
1 


two Farmers at forty or fifty Miles diſtance, 


| ſhall mutually find Advantage in ſowing each on 


his Land the Corn that grows upon the other's. 
The Seed from a colder Climate ſucceeds ; beſt 
upon the Land that lies in a ſomewhat warmer, 
The EncLisn Farmer will be ſure to find his 
Advantage, if he will get from the Northern 


Counties his Seed for the Southern: this is 


the ſame Kind of Benefit with that of ſowing 
Seed from a poorer on a richer Ground: the 
favourable Climate advances it beyond its' na- 


tural Goodneſs. 


When it is a dry Soil that is to be ſown, wet 


Weather ſhould be choſen, if the Seed be of a 
Nature to bear wet; on the contrary, in moiſt 
Lands a dryer Seaſon is to be prefer'd. N 
Let the Farmer ſow Wheat in wet Weather. 
It never is too wet for this Purpoſe, when, the 
Horſes and Inſtruments can go without clog aging. 


On the contrary, let him always ſow Rye ifi, the 
dryeſt Seaſons, Rye will come up at its proper 


Time, without Rain; but Wheat, if ſown in a 


dry Seaſon, will be ſix Weeks, or more, before 
it appears, if there fall no Rains afterward. 


In general Summer Corn does beſt when ſown 


in dry Weather. Only black Oats are an Ob- 


jection to this Rule, for they require a great deal 
of Moiſture, and will not do well without it. 
Wheat not only will lie without ſhooting, when 


| the Seaſon is dry, at and after the Time of 
ſowing it; but in this Caſe a great deal of it 


will be loſt: for while it lies and does not grow, 
it will be in danger of decaying. Therefore it is 
better for the Fa armer to wait ſomewhat beyond 
the common Seaſon, than to ſow his Wheat when 


it is ſo likely to fail. 
As to the Manner of ſowi ng, it differs 0 on 
| many Occaſions, and is accordingly expreſſed by 


the Huſbandman under a Variety of Names. 
What they call ſowing .under Furrow, is ſowing 


the Corn in the Furrow, and plowing a Ridge 
over it to cover it; ſometimes they harrow the 
Land, and ſow Wheat or Rye upon it with a 
broad Caſt, ſome only with a ſingle, and ſome 
with a double Caſt, and then plow it upon an 
Edge in broad Lands, when the Land is dry. 
Some alſo plow their Land up an Edge for broad 
Furrows, and ſow their Wheat or Rye on it, 
and then harrow it over. In ſtrong and tough 
Lands the ſuperficial Methods are beſt, and the 
Method of ſowing under Furrow is beſt in lighter 
and looſer Soils : but all theſe, and the other Me- 
thods of ſowing at Random in this Manner, are 
very imperfect, and therefore leſs need be ſaid 
about them. Their Imperfection leads us natu- 
rally to that excellent Method the Drill Huſban- 
dry, by which every ching wrong in the uſual 
Way of Management is ſet right; and this we 
 thall, according to its Merit, treat of at large, 
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introducing it to ou Reader by thoſe Re on | 
which it is founded, and AG 
ſupport them. 
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ſown. 
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E ſee that in the Methods already! men- 
tioned, the Corn is ſown quite at Ran- 
dom. It is ſcattered in an irregular Manner, 


and without any Precaution, and cover'd after- | 


wards to an uncertain Depth. It is plain that 
Irregularity and Uncertainty never can be for the 
Advantage of any thing, and they ſhquld not be 
admitted in Matters of this Importance. 
Certainly Corn will grow from one Depth ber- 
ter than from another, and the more regularly 
it is ſown the better it will rife. The Intent of 
the Drill Huſbandry i is to diſtribute it properly, 
and to cover it in ſuch Manner as beft ſuits its 


growing, and this not according to Gueſs, but | 


upon Experience. 

All Kinds of Plants are not to be ſown at the 
ſame Depth, ſome requiring more Moiſture and 
more Shelter than others, while they lie in the 
Ground; and ſome rot at thoſe Depths at which 
others will grow beſt. 

To be aſſured more perfectly of this, che fol- 
lowing Experiment may be made. Let a Trench 
be cut of two Foot long, and at one End let it 
be two Foot deep, and at the other terminate at 
the level of the Ground, the Bottom all the Way 
riſing in a ſlanting Direction. On the Bottom of 
this Trench, all the Way up, let there be ſcat- 
ter d Seeds of different Kinds, and then let the | 
Earth that was dug out be thrown Lightly in | 
again, covering the Seeds every where, and fill 
ing the Trench up to the Level of the Ground. 

It will be found, by this Experiment, that none 
of all the Seeds which the Farmer has to do. 


with, will riſe when they are buried at more than | 


nine Inches Depth. At fix Inches fome Kinds 
will riſe very well, and other Kinds ſcatter'd 
with them not at all; and other Seeds do not 


ſhoot, unleſs they be within an Inch or two of | 
the Surface. 


This is a plain Experiment, and there can be th 


no Error about it. 

Experiments of the ſame Kind will alſo ſhew, 
that Seeds of the ſame Species may be buried at a | 
greater Depth in light, than they may in ſtrong 
_ Soils. And they will ſhew farther, that certain | 
Seaſons favour the ſhooting of Seeds oy than 
athers. 

We find that Warmth md Moiſture: a the 
great Anicles for promoting the Growrh of Seeds. 
The ſame Kind of Seed, buried at a Depth fome- 
what too great, will ſhoot and ſucceed if the Sea - 
ſon prove favourable on theſe two Accounts, 
which if the Weather had been dry, eſpecial- 
ly if cold, would rann, 
ing. 

Is be Cuts Scods wilt corrupt and. grow | 
mouldy, when they are covered too deep for 
their Shooting; but this is not univerſal. Ex- 
perience ſhews that they wilt lie unhurt in this 
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ae N Plants will lie 
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Manner, in 1 Soils, t twenty Years: 10 that 
Lon. turning up the Earth after that Period, and 
bringing them nearer the Surface, they grow 
ſpeedfly and wal. 2 

It ſeems, that in ſome Inſtances, the Seeds of 
longer than this, for in many Parts 
of the Iſle of EL v, they never/turn up the Earth 
in a Pitch Bank, hut there grows Muſtard upon it, 
although there were none before upon the Ground, 
or even in the Neighbourhood of the Place. 
The ſame Thing I have obſerved about Cz: a, 
| with Reſpe& of the Plant .call'd .Eryſinum, or 
| Hedge Muftard. This never fails to ſhoot where 
the Soil has been open'd to about two Foot 
depth. Unqueſtionably therefore the Seeds of 
theſe Plants have long ſince, by ſome Accident, 
been buried in the Earth in theſe Places, and 
they keep there till remov'd nearer the 
Surface, thoygh they lie too deep for ſhooting. 
Air is an immediate Neceſſary to the Growth of 
Seeds; ; it is more required to ſome than others, 
and none will g grow unleſs it can operate in 2 De- 
gree ſuited to its Purpoſe. 

The Huſpandman who underſtands thus ack 
of the Nature of Seeds, will find that he may 
preſerve any. Kind for a, long Time good, by 
burying it in a proper Manner; and he will find, 
to his more immediate Uſe, that every Seed has 
a particular Depth, in a moderate Soil, at which 
it grows beſt, He muſt in his Practice conform 
| to this Knowledge, varying a little according to 
che Nature of his Soil, . ſowing a little deeper 
than the exact Rule in very light Ground, and 


| not quite ſo deep in ſuch. as is very tough and 


ſtrong, He will ſee the Reaſon of this in the 
Account before given; for the Air certainly has 
a greater Effect at the ſame Depths in lighter 
than it has in heavier Soils. | 

When the Farmer has thus muck. a 
Knowledge with Reſpect to Seeds, let him come 
to the lar Conſideration of the ſeveral 
Kinds, and examine what Depth of Covering 
agrees beſt with each. 

To this Purpoſe Mr. Tull has 3 the 
Uſe of what he calls Gauges, and they will de- 
termine the Matter with Reſpect to every Kind 
of Seed, with the moſt perfect Exactneſs. 


een eee een 


CHAP. XL. 


' The Prattical Method of finding the proper 
Doapth for Seeds. 


SEED is to be ſown at = Depth at 
which it will come up the moſt favour- 
ably: every Seed has its particular Depth for 2 
moderate Soil, which is to be encreaſed a little 
in a lighter, and a little diminiſhed in a tougher 
Ground, and this is the whole Conſideration. 
When a Seed is ſown at a leſs Depth than this it 
is dried up, when at a greater it is buried, if it 
be much leſs or much greater, it will not grow ac 
all: and if but little on either Side, it will rom 
| leſs perſectly and beneficially to the Farmer, in 
| proportion to the Degree of his Error. _ 
Mr. Tur 's Gauges for determining the pro- 


per Depth, are made in this Manner- Saw off 
twelve Sticks, of three Inches Diameter; and 


bore | 
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pore a Hole in each Stick, and drive into the 
Hole a taper Peg. Let the firſt Peg be half an 
Inch long, the next an Inch, and ſo on; every 
Peg being half an Inch longer than the' fortner, 
ſo that the laſt Peg will be ſix Inches long. | 
Wen the Gauges are thus prepared, dig up 
well a Piece of Ground on the Land where the 
Crop is to grow. We may make ſome Gauges 
longer than thoſe here mentioned, if it were 
done for Curiofity, and for the Trial of — 4 
Kinds of Seeds, as as in the Trench before- men 
tioned; but theſe are fully ſufficient for all TY 
ful Purpoſes to the F armer, and we now write 
ſolely with that View. 

When this Piece of Gicund is dug and A. 


and let the Farmer make twenty Holes with his 
half Inch Gauge in a Row, drawing a Pack- 
thread Line acroſs the Piece of Ground for chat | 
Purpoſe. Let him have ſome choice Seeds, and 
put twenty of them in the twenty Holes. This 
done let him cover them up, without raiſing the 
Earth over them; and ſtick down the Gauge at | 
the End of the Row. The Seeds will be thus 
buried half an Inch deep, and no more, and the 
Gauge being left will be a Rule to know it. 

In the fame Manner let him uſe the other 
eleven Gauges, and after making twenty Holes 
with each, and putting twenty Seeds in them, 
let him cover them up, ſticking the Gauge at 
the End of the Row, and wait the Event. 
Hie will ſee which come up firſt, which grow 
beſt, and which do not ſhew themſelves at all. 
From obſerving which Depth anſwers beſt to 
that particular Seed, he will ſee what is the pro- 
per Depth for ſowing it in his Field: and this is 
the Foundation of the Drill Huſbandry. So ſimple 
and ſo rational is the W of chat excellent 
r e N31 

In this Manner let the Farmer try every fepa- 
rate Seed before he ſows it,” and thus knowing 
its proper and favourable Depth; let him ſet the 
Drill accordingly. Black Oats, when the Prill 
is ſet too deep, will ' ſcarce come up at all; and 
moſt Kinds, if ſowed too ſhallow, are vaſtly i in- 
jured ; a great Part of the Seeds not ticking root, 
and thoſe which do, growing in we but 
poorly. 

In general the Danger of fowing in Wintet is, 
the letting in the Seeds too deep, as in the Sum- 
mer it is the ſetting them too ſhallow: and in 
tough Grounds the great Caution: is to be us d 
againſt going too deep; as in the foft and ten- 
der Soils, it is moſt likely to err in erg — 
too ſhallo w. 

The Farmer who tries the Seed with his Gariges 
upon the Ground where the Crop is to grow, 
makes himſelf the moſt ſecure that can be: and 
as he can, by properly ſetting his Drill, be fare 
to let all the Seed ſor his Crop im at. the fame 
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broken and divided, let the' Surface be laid even, | 


Depth; he will not fail of — e by is 
his Tains and Care. 2 55 

It is beſt to repeat this Method: for «4 
Field; but he who wiſhes to fpare himfelf this 
Trouble; when he thus knows by Experience 
the proper Depth in one Place, may vary a He- 


tler jn others, e uy Oo * or 
hghwer Soils. | * 


\ 
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Practice of ſetting the Seeds by the Gauges, for 
it ſerves to inform the Farmer exactly of the 
Goodneſs of his Seed. This is a very important 
Point, and very difficult to be determined with 
any Degree of Certainty : Seed Corn may have 
Faults that eſcape the Eye, and will not be diſ- 
covered by any of the common Methods Sof 
Trial. If it be good there is no Reaſon he 
mould ſow more than the neceſſary Quantity, 
for that is all the Price thrown away, beſide over- 
loading the Ground ; and if it be indifferent it 
is fit he ſow the more of it, elſe he will be de- 
frauded of his Crop. He will know what he is 
to do from the Succeſs of the Seeds ſet by his 
Gauge. 

He will find the Depths at which they will come 
up, and mark that at which they ſucceed beſt, 
and this is to be his Rule. Thofe Seeds which 


tiſe from the greateſt Depths, are not th be ſown 


at the loweſt they will bear, eſpecially Wheat, 1 in 


a Land that has a damp Bottom; for in this Caſe + 


the wet will chill the firft Roots, which are very 
tender, and by that Means check the Growth of 
the Plants: now the Farmer's Buſineſs is not only 
that the Seeds ſhould ſhoot, but that they ſhould 


| grow well. 


Some Differences alſo, with Reſpect to the ex- 
act Depths, there are to be obſerved according to 
the Nature of the Land, as before obſerved, and 
according to the Manner in which it is laid, 
whether that be flat or in Ridges, as alſo with 


Reſpect to the Seaſon of ſowing. In all theſe 


the Farmer's Reaſon and Judgment are to be 
his Guides, no general Rule can fuit every par- 
ticular Circumſtance that may happen. The 
Method of giving Directions uſefully, is to lay 
them down in a middle Way; ſuppoſing, the Soil, 
the Seaſon, and all other Accidents, moderate, 
neither particularly right, nor particularly un- 
favourable. This is the Courſe which we have 
taken. Having added to this the Reaſons that 
ſhall induce the practical Reader to make the 
needful Differences, he will ſee in what Caſes 


he is to vary from the preciſe Rule, and in what 


Manner; but as to the Degree of differing, that 
muſt be left to his own Prudence, directed by 


the Nature of the Circumſtance in his particu- 


lar Caſe. Farther than this no general Rule can 


We have aer where laid down the beſt Pre- 
cepts that Experience can furniſh to the Far- 
mer, but we no where demand or adviſe his 


punctual or exact Adherence to them, The 


proper End of writing is not to take away the 
Neceſſity of thinking in thoſe who read, but to 
lead them to think, and diſpoſe them into a pro- 
per Road of doing it to Advantage. Thus, in 


what we are about to adviſe : and we afterwards 


give the Directions with as much Care and Punc- 


tualicy as we are able: but when the Farmer has 


onderſtood the one, and confider'd the other, 
let him put them in Practice, according to the 


Situation; Nature, and Circumſtances of his own 
Affairs, and of the Land he tills. 
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the preſent Work, we deliver firſt the Reafons of 
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| Method of * W it is « perfectly remedied 
*in the Drill - -Huſbandry. The Corn there is 
"hs -| ſpread in the Seed juſt as intended, and the Spaces 
CHA P. XLVI. 2 | || of Ground left vacant are not left ſo at 1 


Of the Quantity of Her tobe: fon in the | but juſt as they may be moſt uſeful. 


and Drill Hu A larger Quantity of Seed than is abſolutely 
Me ih OO | needful for the Growth, is alſo neceſſary to be 


E have conſidered the. Depth at which employed in the common Way of ſowing, be- 
Seeds are to be ſown, and we have oc- | cauſe ſome of it will be buried too deep, and 
caſionally mentioned the Differences that may be | therefore never ſhoot ; and ſome will be left too 
neceſſary to be regarded in their Quantity, ac- near the Surface, and therefore will ſhoot very 
cording to their Goodneſs or Degree of Faults: | unſucceſsfully. A great deal of that which lies 
but there remains a very. important Queſtion yet | too naked will be alfo eaten by Birds, and other 
to be determined with Reſpect to ſowing, which | Devourers ; ſo that upon all theſe Conſiderations, 
is, the Quantity of Seed that in any Kind is | Reaſon preſcribes to him who will ſow his Grain 
needful for a certain Quantity of Ground. by Hand in the uſual random Way, that he 
This is of great Concern to the Farmer in the | allow a gteat deal more than would be abſo- ' 
firſt Place, becauſe the Price of the Seed in | lutely neceſſary to the Growth. 
ſome Kinds is a very conſiderable Article, and in] This is a great Expence if he allows it, and 
the next, becauſe he may hurt his Harveſt, either | he defrauds himſelf if he denies it; and at beſt 
by ſowing on the Ground a ſmaller Quantity than | the whole is an Uncertainty, We ſhall teach 
it would be able to maintain, or a greater. We | him, by following the Drill Huſbandry in a 
now come to enquire into the proper Proportion, | right Way,. to ſave this unneceſſary Charge, 
and ſhall endeavour to guard equally againſt Ex- | always to ſupply. his Ground properly, and al- 
ceſs and Defe&. ways to diſtribute his Seed equally. . | 
It is only according to the new Method of His Field ſhall have juſt as many Plants on 
Huſbandry that this can be done, becauſe the | it as it can ſupport, and theſe ſhall have the Ad- 
new Huſbandry alone is perform'd by Rule: ac- | vantage of every Particle of his Soil. This is all 
cording to the old Methods every thing was left | that can be wiſh'd: this never can be attain'd in 
to Uncertainty. the uſual Way of our old Farmers; but however 
In the uſual Way of * he Hand for In- great a Thing it may ſeem to promiſe, it will be 
ſtance, according to which ever of the before- | perfectly fulfilled by the Drill Huſbandry. 
mentioned Methods it was done, there muſt un- | The Seed by this Method is let into Trenches; ; 
avoidably. be the greateſt Uncertainty.. For one theſe Trenches are cut at any Diſtance that is 
Man's Hand will be larger than another's, and | found beſt, and the Seed is cover'd in them ex- 
therefore capable of containing more; and yet | actly ſo deep as it has before been found to re- 
the Handful is a Handful among the Farmers in | quire for its moſt free and perfe& Growth. 
ſowing ; as the Finger is half a Quarter of a | As this covering up of the Seeds is not done 
Yard with the Women in meaſuring, whether it | in an uncertain Way as by the Harrow, but 
be longer or ſhorter. with a perfect Regularity, every Seed is ſure to 
Beſide this the Seed or Grain of the _ Kind | be cover'd, ſo that none is devour'd by Birds. 
will be ſometimes larger, and ſometimes ſmaller, | And finally, the Inftrument lodges in each Trench 
and this will make a very great Difference in the | exactly the Quantity of Seed that is n. and 
Number of Grains in a handful, and the Num- | no more. 
ber is the only proper Conſideration in the Ar- | By Means of the Drill the Seeds of alt Kinds 
ticle of ſowing. are lodged in the Earth at proper Depths for their 
2 Another Inconvenience of ſowing in the com- | Growth, and out of the Way of Inſects in a great 
mon Way by hand is, that if the Field be but in- | Meaſure, for the greateſt Devourers of this Kind 
differently tilled, as is too apt to be the Caſe, | prey near the Surface. The few who creep to any 
ſo that the Earth lie in Clods, and make the | Depth, and devour Sceds, are the Sources of 
Surface conſiſt of Hills and Holes; the Seed | the only Accident to which thoſe ſown in this 
Corn, though ſcattered ever fo equally from the | Manner can be liable; ſo that we may, with this 
Hand of the Sower, will run off the Surface | ſmall Exception, provided the Seed have been 
of theſe Clods and Hills into the Holes; ſo | good, anſwer for the Growth of every Grain. 
that it will lie on the Field in general very un- Here is ſeen the great Neceſſity of that Cau- 
equally : and in the ſame Manner the Crop will | tion we have before directed the Farmer to uſe in 
p riſe in Cluſters. in ſome Places, and defective in| the Choice of his Seed Corn. As the Drill di- 
vs others. This is a miſerable Fault, yet it is na- tributes only ſo much as is neceſſary, and no 
tural, and according to the common Manner of | more, the utmoſt Care ſhould be taken that this 
ſowing univerſal. Thus certain Spots where the be all good: for by ſo much of it as is naught, 
Corn riſes, are not able to ſupport ſo many Plants | by juſt ſo. much will the Quantity be too lie 
as grow on them, and others are vacant which | for the Ground. 
would very well have fed the Surplufs. The] Here the ſowing by the age comes into the 
Benefits of the Field are thus as unequally di- Farmer's Aſſiſtanee. 
ſtributed among its Growths, as thaſe of Fortune | He has bought his Seed 0 aud he hes bonn 
among Mankind, there is enough for all if it twenty Grains of it in twenty Holes, and cover d 
were properly diſtributed, but Millions tas them equally. They have all the ſame . 
cauſe it is divided unequally. tages, let him ſee whether they all come up, or 


This is unavoidable m the common Method how many * This will ſhew * 
2 ; T ue 
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Quantity he ſows accordingly; allowing ſo much 
more than what he need to have done if all were | 
good, as will allow for the Defects at that Ac- 
count. 

We do not pretend that this is a andre ex- 
act Rule; for out of every twenty Grains there 
will not be juſt the ſame Number of good and 
the ſame of bad; but it comes as near as any 


. Rule in theſe Caſes can do; and what is more to 


the practical Reader's Purpoſe, it comes as near 
as it need. 

We have obſerved, that the Drill Huſbandry 
diſpoſes the Seeds in Rows ; and the Inſtruments 
are ſo formed as to ſuit this Practice to the ſe- 
veral Occaſions, according to the Nature of the 
Plant that is to be rais'd. Thus ſome are diſ- 
poſed in ſingle Rows, ſome in double, in ſome 
three or four Rows are ſet together. Between 

theſe Rows there are Spaces of ſix, ſeven, or 
eight Inches; where there are ſeveral of them; 
and there are larger Intervals between one Set 
of Rows, and another Set in this Caſe, and 


between the ſingle Rows, when they are ſown 


ſingle. 


It will be found by all theſe Trials, that ſup- 


poſing the Seed of equal Goodneſs, a great deal 
leſs is requir'd in the Drill Huſbandry than in the 


common Way. This is not to lead the Reader 
to ſuppoſe, that ſo many Plants will not be ſup- 
ported upon the ſame Ground this Way as the | 


other; indeed a great many more will ripen thus 
than in the common Method: and this, becauſe 
of the Regularity with which the Plants grow 
in this Method; for by the other the Wind 


will diſpoſe it differently, if it be ever ſo evenly 
thrown from the Hand; or the Harrow will draw 


it irregularly in Cluſters in ſome Places from 
others : beſide thoſe other Diſadvantages we have 

amed from the Irregularity of the Ground. In 
theſe Cluſters, though many Plants riſe, few come 
to good, and the vacant Spaces are uſeleſs, be- 
cauſe they cannot be tilled while the Crop is 
growing. 

In the other Way the 10 grows ee 
therefore one Stalk does not ſtarve another; and 
the vacant Spaces being left regularly, are ca- 
pable of being tilled while the Crop is growing, 
which is a prodigious Advantage. 

Thus it is evident a Piece of Land will ſupport 
more Plants, when they are thus ſet in a regular 
Manner, than it can when they are ſcatter'd in a 
random Way ; and that if it raiſe fewer, yet theſe, 
from the great Perfection in their Growth, pro- 
duce more in their Kind, becauſe they are better 
ſupplied with Nouriſhment; for in this Huſban- 
dry every Particle of the Ground is made to 
| ſerve the Plants for their Nouriſhment, as well 
that which ſupports their Roots immediately, as 


that which is left vacant between them. fore no Allowance in the Quantity, i is to be made 


Let the Farmer underſtand this Matter per- 
fectly, for on it depends the Principle of this 
new Species of Huſbandry. This is a Fact, that 
fifty Seeds laid together in a Hole in the Place 
ol one, will. not produce ſo much as that one, 
when planted as it ſhould be, and properly nou- 
. riſhed. The Number ſtarve one another, and 
-.. Dot one of them all come to good: on the con- 


— — 
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oa "Ko, a ſingle Grain of good Wheat, properly | 
; a. 


its Roots while it is growing, will yield a Quan- 
tity of Seed at Harveſt Time, greater than we 
dare mention to thoſe who have not tryd ſuch 
Experiments. In the common Way a great deal 
of the Seed is buried without all Hope of Re- 
covery, and a great deal is loſt by various Ac- 
cidents, as ſaid already, from the other _ 
tream. | 

The Huſbandmmen have never Getinind, with 
any Degree of Exactneſs, what is the proper 
Quantity of Seed for Land; nor do they make 
any Difference, at leaſt not any great Difference 
between the Quantity for an Acre of rich, and 
that for an Acre of poor Ground; though with- 
out Queſtion, that Quantity which would be too 
little for one, would be found too much by a 
great deal for the other. | 

It is to no Purpoſe to over-load a poor Soil ; 
nor is there any Practice by which the Farmer 
more defrauds himſelf, than by not oni 
m enough to a rich * | 
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CHAP. XLVIL 


The Practice in Reſpect of n in Af 
ferent Places. 


N ſome of our Weſtern Counties the Farmers 
ſow eight Buſhels of Barley on an Acre of 
Ground. They do not, in this Caſe, conſider the 
Nature of the Soil, or proportion the Quantity 
of Seed to it. If it be poor they give it the 


more Diing; if rich the leſs will ſerve; and in 


either Caſe the Quantity of Seed is the ſame. 
Their common Practice there is to plow the 
Land only once, then they double dung it, and 
after this the Seed is ſcatter'd in the random 
Way by Hand, and harrowed into the Ground 
As the Land has now lain ſome time affer the 
plowing, and is grown hard, the Harrow takes 
but a poor Effect. In all Probability three 
fourths of the Seed never gets into the Ground, 


ſo as to grow. 


This is their Practice, and the Event is anſwer- 


able to ſuch a Conduct. If the Summer prove 


dry, the Harveſt ſometimes will not yield half the 
Quantity of Corn that was ſown : in the moſt fa- 
vourable Seaſons they ſeldom get above four 
Quarters to the Acre. This is a miſerable En- 
creaſe; but they go on ſatisfied : labour is 
cheap, and they live hard: and fo they live at 
all they are contented. What a prodigious Dif- 
ference is there between this, and the Huſbandry 
of the new Method. In that the Seed all lies at 
the ſame Depth, andi that is the very Depth Ex- 
perience has ſhewn to be the moſt favourable to its 
Growth: none is buried, none is expoſed ; there- 


upon choſe Conſiderations. But as the Fly will 


damage ſome Seeds, and Froſts may hurt others, 


a proper'Allowance is to be made on thoſe Ac-> 
| and on no other. 


Before the Farmer determines his Quantity by 
the Buſhel or the Pound, as is the common Way, 


let him examine its Size, for a great many more 
Seeds will go to the ſame Weight, or the ſame 
Meaſure, when they are ſmaller, than are requir d 

4M | when 
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ben thay are larger. This will deceive in ;. 
ing by the Drill, as. well as by the Hand, if Care 
Nang fot 1d accordingly. 
To be ſecure in this Reſpect, let the Farmer 


Leigh an Ounce of the Seed, and count the Num- 


ber of Grains in that Quantity; then let him 

weigh a Buſhel, and computing by the Number 

in the Ounce, he will come near enough to the 

Number that contains. When the Number of 

Seeds in a Buſhel is thus obtain'd, they may be 

pertioned by the Rule of Three, to the {quare 

Feet in an Acre. 

A Standard being firſt eſtabliſhed, upon the 

before-mentioned Pri nciples; this is a certain 

Method of giving the right Portion of Seed to 

any Quantity, of Ground. But in this the Far- 

mer is alſo to conſider, at what Diſtance he in- 

tends the Rows ſhall ſtand; if he deſigns to 
plant in ſingle Rows, he is only to conſider what | 
he intends to be the Meaſure of the Intervals; 

if. he deſign in double, treble, or more numerous 

Rows, 'he is to compute what will be the Space 

of his Partitions, as well as of his Intervals; for 

the more Rows are planted in an Acre, the 

more Seed will be required, 

When the Farmer has thus far conducted him 
ſelf according to Reaſon, not blindly following 
Cuſtom, let him go a little . in this rational 
Way of Computation. 

Let him now examine what is the Produce of 
one middle ſized Plant of the annual Kind; and 
what is the Produce of the beſt and largeſt of 
the perennial; for he may aſſure himſelf that a 
Plant of the perennial Kind will never fail of 
being brought to this its utmoſt Degree of Per- 
fection by the Drill Huſbandry, connected, as it 
naturally is, and always ſhould be, in Practice 


with the Horſehoeing Method. 


In all Caſes let the Quantity of Seed, accord- 
ing to the preceding Directions for Computation, 
be proportioned to the reaſonable Product. Per- 
ennials are beſt planted, in general, in ſingle 


| Rows; and moſt of the annual Kinds do beſt in 
. multiplied Rows, two, three, or more, accord- 
Ing to their Nature ; but in general the beſt Pro- 
| cedure for their Growth to their utmoſt Profit, 


is in treble Rows, the Rows being ſeven Inches 
diſtant, and the Intervals between them five 
_ 

In many Caſes it is worth while to go over the 
Ground ſoon after the Plants are come up, and 
thin them to a proper Number, leaving the moſt 
thriving. This ſuppoſes the uſing a little more 


Seed than is abſolutely neceſſary; but it is — | 


good Method. 

In order to the Farmer's being ſer \perſeatly 
right in that great Article the Quantity of Seed, 
let him ſet ſome Rows of the annual Kind thicker 
than others, and fee in the End whether they an- 
{wer better or worſe than the reſt. 

This is ſending him to his own Experience 


for his Guide, which is the Courſe we have fol- | 


lowed throughout this Work. No Direction is 
ſo certain; and the beſt Office we can do him is 


to direc his Experience into the proper Courſe. 


. . 
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Now if theſe twenty or thirty additional Stalks 


Ear will make the Produce richer, and the Har- 


Ground ' ſeems well covered with Plants, but 


ficient Nourifhment in the Ground, and it 15 
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of tbe Advantagi the Drill Huſbandry re- 
ceives from the Hoe Plow. 


O be more particular on this important 
Head; Reaſon dictates that the Drill ought 
to diſtribute more or leſs Seed; or in more ex. 
12 Words, a greater or a ſmaller Number of 
Seeds in each Trench, in proportion to the Na- 
ture of the Plant. This is certainly right: let 
us ſee then how we can come at the Knowledge 
on which this Regulation is to depend. 

The Nature of the Plant ought to direct in 
general at what Diſtance the Seeds ſhuuld be 
lodged in the Trenches; for this will be in a 
tolerably regular Manner effected by the Quan- 
tity allowed to the Inſtrument : as will be ſeen 
when we ſpeak of its Structure. Now to deter- 
mine this, let us obſerve what Space a healthy and 
vigorous Plant of that Kind, which we are about 
to ſow, occupies in its natural Growth : when we 
| know this in a tolerable exact Way, we are ſo to 
fit the Drill that it ſhall leave ſuch a Space be- 
tween Seed and Seed, ſuppoſing all to be good; 
or a proportioned Space according to the Degree 
| of their Faults. 

We ſhall be ſurpriſed at firſt Sight to ſee a 
Piece of Land ſown by the Drill, and intended 
to be horſehoed, becauſe of the great Quantity 
of vacant Space. We take this at firſt to be un- 
occupied Land; but in this we err, for on ob- 
ſerving the Growth of the Plants in the Rows, we 
ſhall ſee they acquire a Perfection vaſtly greater 
than thoſe of the ſame Kinds in the common Me- 
thod of raiſing them; and this is altogether ow- 
ing to thoſe Spaces. Theſe Intervals we find 
therefore do, in reality, furniſh the Plants in the 
Rows with Nouriſhment, tho? at firſt we thought 
otherwiſe. 

In this new Huſbandry we efind,at Harveſt Time, 
that every ſingle Grain of Wheat that has grown 
well, has produced from twenty to thirty Stalks; 
whereas, in the common Way of Huſbandry, each - 
Grain generally produces only two or three Stalks. 


from each Grain were diſtributed equally in the 
Intervals, the whole Ground would appear well 
covered. They are nouriſhed as well in the Rows, 
as they would be if thus diſtributed along the 
vacant Ground ; therefore whatever be the * 
pearance, the Effect is equal. 

We have counted the Stalks; let us next ex- 
amine the Ears. Every one of theſe will be 
found larger and better filled than in the com- 
mon Way. Therefore as the Number of Stalks 
made the Growth equal, the Goodneſs of the 


veſt more abundant. / 

This is very plain Reaſoning: it is abſolute 
Fact, therefore why ſhould' not the Farmer re- 
ceive it as ſuch, and form his Practice accord- 


ingly. 
In the common random Way of ſowing, the 


as all this'Number cannot naturally find ſuf- 


io 
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in this Way impoſſible to ſupply them better by 
Means of Tillage, after they are riſen; it follows 
in Fact, as Reaſon muſt foreſee it would, that 
a great many of the Plants abſolutely die, and 


ever wearing that healthy Aſpect which is ſeen in 
thoſe of the other raiſing. 

In this new Way all the Plants are healthy 
and ſtrong, and they are ſupplied, from time to 
time, with Nouriſhment, by Tillage of the va- 


cant Land between. Their Roots ſpread into 
that Land, and they are nouriſhed by dividing 
it. The Strength and rich Produce of theſe, 


though few in Proportion, might therefore very 


well make up for the Number of the other ſmall. 


languiſhing and half-nouriſhed Plants. Facts 
eſtabliſh the Truth of this Account; for upon 
the faireſt Tryals, and thoſe frequently re- 


peated, it has been found, that of two Pieces 


of the ſame Land, equal in Size, and alike in 
every natural Reſpect, the one being cultivated 
in the old and common Way, and the other 
ſowed by the Drill, and horſehoed in the Inter- 
vals, the Produce of that managed according to 
the new Method, has been three, four, and ſome- 
times five Times as great as that of the other. 


frequently while the Crop is growing, is not con- 


very Hedges. A Hedge of white Thorn that 
parts two Fields which are dreſs'd in this Man- 


ſame Kind in another Place, and in an equal 
Number of Years will yield four times as much 
Wood as the other. This Account has been car- 
ried much farther, and perhaps with Truth in 
other Places, I write what I have ſeen. 

This can be owing to nothing but the Ad- 
vantage there is in ſtirring the Ground. And 
it is a Proof that this frequent ſtirring is of the 
utmoſt Benefit to every Growth. | 

In theſe Hedges, which are within the Reach 
of this Tillage, the Branches not only grow 
looner to a good Size, but there are more of 
them. It is exactly the ſame Caſe as with the 
Corn which we have obſerved riſes with vaſtly 
more numerous Stalks ; and this, beſide ſhewing 
abundantly the real and great Uſe of this Practice, 
points out the Advantage it may have beyond 
the common Uſe of it in Reſpect of Corn. 


Roots of the Hedges muſt cut off a great many 
of them; and in Effect it does ſo; and it does 


ever little we may, at firſt Thought, imagine it, 
tis certain that the Roots of theſe Rows of Corn 
do at firſt ſpread themſelves into a great Part of 
the five Foot Intervals, and by the Aſſiſtance of 
the Hoe entirely. It is true that the Inſtrument 
does cut the Roots of the Corn, and of the Shrubs 
in the Hedge, and that equally ; but from this 

Cutting there reſults nothing but Advantage. 
The Roots of Trees are like the imaginary 


for cutting; and what is very advantageous, 
theſe new ones are more proper to draw Nouriſh- 
ment than the old. When a Root, whether of 
Tree or Plant, is cut off, a Number of new 
ences ate produced from it if it be cover'd by 


many of the others become ſickly and weak, none 


The Benefit of dreſſing the Land by Tillage, | 


fined to the preſent Growth, it extends to the 


ner, will grow four times as faſt as one of the 


Ic is natural to ſay, that Plowing about the | 


the ſame with Regard to the Corn, for how- | 


Hydra, or the real Polype, they grow the more 


Earth, and if that Earth be newly dug they ſpread 
the more freely and the farther, Thus this-cut- 
ing of the Roots, in the breaking of the Ground, 
inſtead of doing any Harm does the greateſt 
Good, it gives the Plant a thouſand new Mouths 
to feed by, and it ſpreads Food before them 
all. 

Thus much it has appeared proper to ſay in 
this Place, with Reſpect to the great Produce of 
Wheat and other Corn in the Drill Huſbandry, 
and the principal Cauſe to which it is owing, 
There are thoſe who drill their Seeds without 
uſing the Hoe Plow, or leaving Intervals for it, 
and they ſucceed better than thoſe who follow 
the old Way entirely ; but the two Methods are 
naturally connected, and they ſhould not be ſe- 
parated. We ſee it is to the Effect of the horſe- 
hoeing in the Intervals, that the vaſt Increaſe 


have naturally been led to ſay here, will prepare 
the Reader for that Syſtem which we ſhall, in the 
ſucceeding Chapters, have Occaſion to treat of in 
a more particular Manner. : 


CH AP. MIX. 
Of changing the Seed. 


E. have mentioned, under the Article of 

ſowing, a Thing which it is neceſſary to 
ſpeak of more largely here ; this is, the change- 
ing the Seed, or the ſowing upon a Piece of 
Land the Seed which has grown in another 
Place, rather than what has been obtained from 
its own Crop. We there mentioned the Fact 
that it is found to be a right Practice, we ſhall 


— — 


Practice. | 

Cuſtom ſpeaks very ſtrongly for the Thing 
itſelf, and that a Cuſtom not of one Time or 
Country, but of every Place we know, and of 
all Times of which we have Account. Flax 


favours the Growth of that Herb, we find they 
ſtill import their Seed from the ſame Place whence 
we have it. Our People aſſert, that when they have 


| 


one Voice, ſay the ſame. _— 

In the ſame Manner many other Seeds are con- 
ſtantly imported from different Countries, though 
they ripen very favourably with us here in the 
ſame Kinds, and the ſame Advantage is found. 
Our Farmers from Tear to Year, in many Places, 
change their Seed Corn, and that of other 
Growths, and they ſay they find the fame Bene- 
fit. Tf there wete no apparent Reaſon for ſuch 
a Practice, the conſtant Succeſs ſo well ſup- 
| ported by Evidence, would be ſufficient to en- 
gage the prudent Farmer to adhere to it. But 
there are not wanting Reaſons which explain it; 
and we ſhall propoſe them to our Farmer, that 
being inſtructed in the Nature of this Benefit, he 


| may the more firmly ſtick to the Practice which 
| procures it. h . | e 


In 


Ls 


from the Drill Huſbandry proceeds; and that we 
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here enquire into the Reaſons which ſupport that 


ripens its Seed very well here, but we import it 
from FLAuD ERS for ſowing; and in France, 
where every thing in many Places particularly 


ventured to ſow the Seed of their own Growth, 
they have but poor Advantages, compared with 
thoſe from the Foreign; and the Faencn, with 


— 
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In the firſt Fiend with. reſpect to che con- | 
| | fantly importing the Seed of certain Plants from 


particular Countries, there may be this plain 
Reaſon for the Advantage arifing from it, that 
certain Plants thrive better in ſome Climates 
than in others, and in ſome particular Coun- 
tries. Where they thrive beſt they will ripen 


their Seed more perfectly, for that is the great 


End of their Growth; and many Plants will do 
this much better in their native Country, than in 
any other; though they ſeem to agree very well 


with many others. 
A Plant that does not thrive perfectly, will 


not yield perfect Seeds, and Seeds that are not 
perfect will not give Plants that are. This is a 
plain Reaſon why thoſe Plants may be poor which 
are tais d from Seeds gathered in a Climate that 
was not natural to the Kind; and that thoſe may 
be perfect and fine, though raiſed in another 


County, that are obtained from Seeds gathered 


in its own. Every Plant has its Country, and 
there is this Reaſon for finding where that is. 
We thus not only ſee the real Benefit that fol- 
lows this Practice explained, but we are directed 


to puſh it much farther, and may OE im- 


prove many other Kinds. 

\ Beſide this. Difference ariſing from the Climate 
in which the Seeds have grown, it is evident that 
they may be altered by the Nature of the Soil in 


the ſame Country, and that they will be much bet- 
ter having been rais'd on one Kind of Land, than 


on another. In a poor Soil the Plants grow weak 
and low, they languiſh as they ſtand, and it is 
very natural to conclude, that as the Plants are 
altogether weak, the Seeds are ſo too. Imperfect 
Plants are not likely to produce perfect Seeds. 
There is great Reaſon to think the Seeds of ſuch 
are ſtarved, Plants will not produce ſuch vigo- 

rous and good ones, as thoſe would which ſhould 
be collected from vigorous Plants of the ſame 
Kind in the ſame Country. 

We have been very careful in our Directions 
to the Farmer about Trees, to chuſe the Seed 
cautiouſly himſelf, not to get it by Purchaſe. 
We have adviſed him, on every Occaſion, to ga- 
ther it from a lively and well-growing Tree. 
This is founded on Experience, for every Nur- 
ſeryman knows, that the Seeds from poor Trees 


produce poor ones again. As this is a Fact in 


the larger Productions of this Kind, why ſhould 


it be doubted in the ſmaller: certainly ĩt is as 


true of one as the other. 
On this Principle Mr. Tull adviſes, that the 


Seed for any Piece of Ground ſhould be got from 


2 Land ſomewhat richer than itſelf, and from. 


one that is well cultivated. This ſeems to con- 


tradict the Doctrine of removing Trees from a 


poorer Soil to a richer in Nurſeries, and it might 


well be retorted upon us here, that this Rule 


ought to hold parallel in one Inſtance as well as 
another. This ſeems an Argument, and we are 
aware alſo that the Opinion of many is againft 


that we have adopted in this Place; but upon 


the whole Conſideration it appears, that what 
this Author adviſes is right. Tis the firſt Shoot 


only that is regarded in Corn, for that is an an- 
mal Plant: this is certain to be ſtronger and | 


bolder, from a ſtronger Seed: and this is all the 
Concern. 
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"RY theſe Obſcrvations the Farmer will eaſily 
gather the Reaſons for getting his Seed Corn 
from a better Soil than his own ; but we have 
obſerved, under the Article of ſowing, that it j; 


Sake of changing, and in fine theſe, or any ſuch 
Conliderations, even this Practice, is not withour 
its Foundation in Reaſon; nor does it want plain 
Proofs of its Advantage. 

Weeds are a great Trouble to the Farmer in 
his Corn Lands, and there are ſome which na- 
turally love one Soil, and ſome another. The 
Seeds of ſome of theſe will-be mixed among the 
Corn, and therefore, as they will be ſure to thrive 
on their favourite Soil, the Farmer when he ſows 


Store of them with it. This is prevented by 
making an Exchange with another Farmer at 
ſome Diſtance, who cultivates a different Kind of 
Land; and there will therefore ariſe a great Be- 
nefit to both by the Exchange, ſuppoſing the 
Corn of each Ground exactly equal in Good. 
neſs. 


Let us ſuppoſe one of theſe Farmers cultivates 


one. The Seed Corn from the ſandy Soil i is full 
of the Seeds of the Corn Marygold, and theſe 


produce that Weed innumerably ; but being ſown 
on Clay they will come to little. In the ſame 
Manner the Seeds of thoſe Weeds which have 
a tough Clay, being ſown among the Seed Corn 
on a light ſandy Land, will ſeldom thrive. Thus 
ſuppoſing the Seed Corn to be of equal Value, 
each of the Farmers gets rid of a great Quantity 
of Weeds by ſowing the Corn rais'd by the other: 

there is no Diſadvantage attending the Crop it- 

ſelf, for Wheat is Wheat, whether it have grown 
on Clay or in Sand, and it will thrive in Wer 
if properly dreſs'd, fo that the Advantage is cer- 

tain, and there can be no Harm. 


Mr. Tur looking upon this Intent of getting 
rid of Weeds, as the principal Objection to the 
ſowing Seed of the ſame Ground, infers, that this 
changing of Seed will not be neceſſary unleſs for 
the Sake of getting of better, or more cultivated 
Ground, becauſe this Method of Culture deſtroys 
Weeds ſo effectually. It is true that the Horſe- 
hoeing Huſbandry does deſtroy Weeds; but there 
is no Reaſon from this to ſay we need not change 
the Seed, for this Production of Weeds is not 
the only Miſchief that attends ſowing Corn of 
the ſame Growth. 

We ſhall agree readily with Mr. Torr, that 
the Grain of Land cultivated by the Drill Plow 
and Horſehoe, is fairer and finer than that of 
other Ground ; but we ſhall not, for that Reaſon, 
adviſe the Farmer to ſow it over and over again 
upon the ſame Piece of Ground ; becauſe Cuſtom, 
ſupported by Experience, ſhews that it is better on 


viſe the Farmer always to chuſe the fineſt Jooking 
and biggeſt Grain for Seed. . It is a very material 
- Circumſtance in the Drill Huſbandry, that the 
Seed be nearly of the ſame Size; but it is not 
needful that it be always large; for the Soundneſs 
is a more material Article. 
ſmall Wheat, provided it be ſound and well 


1 conditioned, will produce very * and fine 


Plants; 


ed 
Pig VI. 
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adviſeable for him. to change it merely for the 


his own Corn upon the Ground again, lays in 4 


a light ſandy Soil, and the other a tough clayey 


being ſown on the ſame ſandy Ground, would 


many Accounts to change it ; neither ſhall we ad- 


We find that very 
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Plants; and 1 in this there is a plain Advantage 
to the Farmer, for it goes fo much the farther 
in ſowing, as there are more Grains of it in the 
Meafure of a Buſhel.. It is the Number not the 


Quantity that he is to regard. 
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: CHAP. L. 
of the ſuppoſed Change of Species, and of 


PAaTNEY Barley. 


. find that Plants of all Kinds degene- 
rate on Soils that are not agreeable to 


their Natures : they languiſh or they are ſtarv- 


ed in the fame Manner, whether it be that the 
Climate, or that the Soil in the ſame Climate, 
make the Difference. The Imagination of one 


Plant's changing into another, becauſe of the Soil 


not agreeing with it, -is idle and fooliſh. We no 
longer believe that Wheat can change into Rye; 
by the Badneſs of the Ground, nor any of the 


like Changes of Species; but what we ſee and 


know is, that a Plant which continues the ſame 
in Kind, will be worſe and worſe in Quality, as 


the Soil and Climate are leſs and leſs ſuited to 
give it Nouriſhment. This is what we mean by 


degenerating, and this is what really happens. 
A Grain of Wheat, however it be managed, will 
never produce any thing but a Stalk and Ear of 
Wheat; but when it is ſown on a good Soil, and 
well cultivated, it will raiſe a great Number of 
Stalks, all of which ſhall have full Ears; where- 
as, when it 1s rais'd upon a poor and unculti- 
vated Ground, it ſhall have but one; 1 chat 
worth nothing. 

In the ſame Manner that RE. proved the 
Falſity of the Opinign of equivocal Generation, ' 
may any one prove that of the Opinion of Wheat 
degenerating into Rye, which is equally falſe, 
though it was at one Time as pos wenn 
as the other. 


In the firſt Inſtance People ſaw Maggots in 


Meat, as ſoon as it began to ſtink, and they ſup- 
poſed they were bred from the Meat. That in- 
genious Italian placed ſeveral Pieces of Meat to 


ſtink : ſome of them he ſet in open Veſſels, 
and others in ſuch as were covered with Gawſe, 


the Flies came to the open Pots, and laid their 


Eggs upon the Meat, from which Eggs came 
Maggots, and they turned to Flies like their 
Parents; but the Flies could not get at the Meat 
that was covered, ſo that corrupted as well as 
the other, but no Maggots bred in it. Hence 
it was plain, that the Maggots came from the 
Eggs of the Flies, and were not bred of og 
ſelves in the Meat. | 

In the ſame Manner -the Bun fats Wheat 
in his Field, and he ſees Rye amongſt it, he 
fancies that ſome of the Grains of Wheat which 
he ſowed, have produced Rye inſtead of their 
own Kind, and this is called degenerating from 
their Species: but the Truth is, there were Grains | 
of Rye among the Wheat he ſowed; and there. 
is no more Reaſon to wonder. Let him pick a 
Quantity of Grains of Wheat out of the Ear, and 
ſow them upon as bad Ground as he pleaſes, the 
Plants will be poor, but they will be all Wheat. 


There will be no Rye among them: and let him 
Ne 25. 


to that State again. This is called degenerate- 


examine the Wheat he buys for Seed, in Places 
where he is uſed to ſee Rye grow among it, and 
he will find Grains of Rye in the Parcel. This is 
the whole Matter: and thus it is that moſt of 
the miraculous Accounts we meet with, come to 
nothing when we examine n with a due At- 
tention. ; 

The whole | Caſe of the 8 of 
Seeds, when ſtrictly examined, amounts to this. 
The Seeds of the ſeveral uſeful Plants have been 
brought to their preſent Condition by Culture: 
and the Plants which riſe from them will anſwer, in 
all Reſpects, while they are well cultivated alſo; 
to thoſe which produced them. This Cultivation 
conſiſts in giving them good Land, drefling it 
well, and planting them properly in it. *Twas 
this rais'd them to their excellent Condition, and 
this muſt, and this alone can continue them in it: 
They are poorer in their State of Nature, and 
they will, while they are neglected, be returning 
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ing; but it is properly a returning to their ori- 
ginal Condition: they grow poorer and worſe, 
but they never alter in their Kind. 

The great Articles that promote the ſuc= 
ceſsful Growth of Plants are two, Heat and 
Moiſture. Theſe differ in various Climates, and 
in various Soils. The Degree of Heat generally 
being according to the former, and that of Moi- 
ſture according to the latter. But we ſee that a 
Soil will often act as a Climate, for the Difference 
of Warmth is great according to its Nature. 
There may be as much Variation of Heat be- 
tween a Field of Sand, and another of Clay, in 
the ſame County of EncLanp, as there is be- 
tween Countries diſtant by many Degrees. 

The Effect of this is plain in what is called 
the Change of Kind among our Grains. | 

We talk of PaTxzy Batley, otherwiſe called 
Rathripe Barley, as if it were of a Kind really 
different from common Barley. It is the fame 
in Species, but the Difference in its Growth is 
very great, and by examining this we ſhall under- 
ſtand a great deal of this whole Matter. 

PaTNEY is a Town in WiLTSHiRE, the Fields 
about which are of a ſandy Soil. Sands, we have 
ſhewn, are naturally hot, jult as Clays are na- 
turally cold. A Parcel of common Barley be- 
ing ſown in theſe Fields about PaTwzy, will 
ripen earlier than it would elſe-where : and the 
Seed of this Crop will keep this Virtue Tor three 
or four Generations: 

This Seed, ſo rais'd from a Parcel of common 
Barley, is PATNey Barley, or RaTtiriez Barley. 
Let it be ſown on a light and tolerably warm Soil, 
and it will ripen a Fortnight or three Weeks ſooner 
than other Barley; and the Grain produced from 
it will have the m Property for ſeretal Suc- 
ceflions; ' 

But let this be fown upon a Geyer and cold 
Land, and ĩt 860 ys 4 ue common Barley | 
— 8 POO 

Thus we may, it any Tiine, thaks Patney 
Barley out of common Barley; and make com- f 
mon Barley out of PaTNEY Barley again. 

On chis Occaſion it may not be improper to 
adch one Caution to the practical Farmer; which 
is, not to ſet ſuch a high Value upon this Par- 
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Nxy Barley as ſome do. The Change may be 
AN | | Uſeful | 
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uſchul's on particular Ccaiohs, and for very ſhort 
Summers, but it is in reality a Change for the 
worſe. Par EY Barley is ſhorter liv'd than the 
common; and it is teriderer, weaker, and worſe. 
The Novelty firſt recommended it, and Fancy 
afterwards kept it in Uſe, becauſe of the ſhort 
Time it is in the Ground : but thoſe who ſow it 
are, in general, very great Loſers by it. 
If this RarnRIr E Barley happen to have a 
ſmall Froſt after the ſowing, it generally deſtroys 
it: this is not a common Accident, becauſe it is 
ſown ſo late: but it may happen; and when it does, 
the Miſchief is very great: if it have any Check from 
cold Winds, from an early Drought, or any other 
Accident, it does not recover as the other, or com- 
mon Barley will; and at the beſt, if it be brought 
to a fair Tryal, and a Field of common Barley, and 
another of this Kind, be ſown on the ſame Day, 
and have equal Advantages in every Article, the 
common Barley will yield a much larger Crop, 
though it be upon the Ground ſome what longer. 
This we have thought proper to add for the In- 
formation of the Farmer, who may have been 
miſled by Opinion, and a popular Practice. There 
are very few Circumſtances under which it is beſt 
to ſow the PaTxzy Barley; and in all other Caſes 
the Loſs upon it is certain, and very great. 


CHAP. LI. 
of the Effect of Soils on the Growth of | 
Plants. 


E foe the Soil, in this Caſe, acts in 
the ſame Manner as a different Climate, 

changing, as it were, for a Time the Nature of 
the Grain; and the ſame may be obſerved of all 
thoſe other Changes which afford the different 
Kinds of Seed, Wheat and other Corns, diftin- 
guiſhed by our Farmers under a great Sg of | 
Names. 

The 3 may allo act with the Soil in 
this Caſe. A light ſandy Soil under a tolerable 
Cover, will ripen any Grain ſooner by a great 
deal, than a cold tough clayey Land that lies 
expoſed to the North. The ſame Mountain in 
the Eaſt produces on the South Side Inpran 
Plants, and on the North ſuch as are common to 
Evurorz. We ſee therefore, by Inftances at Home 
and Abroad, that other Cauſes may work in 
theſe Things the ſame Effects as a Difference of 
Climate. When we thus underſtand the Nature | 


common Errors. about them, which often mit. 


lead the Farmer greatly. to his Hurt. This is 
all the Truth there is in Reſpect of theſe imagi- 
nary Changes. The Farmer who reads to r 


and form his Practice according to Reaſon, will 


therefore know how far he is to regard them, and 
ho far he is to believe da who ſpeak ef 


them. As to theſe leſſer Changes, he ſees to 


what they are owing; as to thoſe of the varying 


of one Kind into, another, he: finds they are falſe, '| | 


What we have ſaid of the PaTvzy Barley may 


be applied to every, other Inſtauce, and will be 


found equally true of all. Though in ſome ſuch 


a Change is b. arp in _ 


The Flax of FLANDERS is hams Ven the Flax 
of EnGLAnD, as before obſerved. The Seed of 
Ff Ap ERS Flax, gathered there, and ſown here, 
will produce as good Flax as there; but the Seed 
of that Crop which has grown from the Fr ax. 
DERS Seed in ENGLAND, produces a coarſer Flax, 
and its Seed a worſe ſtill, til we are neceſſitated 
to make a Renewal. | 
It is plain that this is owing to the Difference 
of Heat and Moiſture, not to the abſolute Dif. 
ference of the earthy Matter, which is the im- 
mediate Nouriſhment. That anſwers for the 
good Growth as well in EncLanD as in FLAx- 


| DERS, as is ſeen in the firſt Crop; but it does 


not here ariſe to the full Perfection of its form- 
ing the Seed, which is the Height of a Plant's per- 
fect Growth; and this is owing to our Country 
not ſuiting it in Reſpect of Heat and Moiſture, 

This appears to be the Caſe on the preſent 
footing: but perhaps we lay that to the Charge 
of our Land, which is the Fault of our People. 
Let them examine ſtrictly upon the Spot, what 
is the exact Soil on which they raiſe the fineſt 
Flax in FLA ERSs, and what is the Management 
they give it. Let them fix upon the ſame Soil, 
and treat it in the ſame Manner here, and per- 
haps there will then be no Need to ſend thither 
for Seed. At leaſt the Seed of their Flax will 
hold good through more Generations, as we ſee 
is the Caſe in the Inſtance juft given of the Par- 


xxx Barley; which keeps its Quality many Years, 


if ſown on Land like that of PaTxey, where it 
was rais'd, but degenerates quickly into the com- 
mon Kind, when ſown on any other. 

We fhall enter upon this Subject more largely 
hereafter, under the Article of Flax; but it was 
here needful to ſay thus much, producing it as 
an Inftance of theſe general Truths. 

It is plain from this, and from the many other 
Inſtances of like Kind mentioned before, that 
the Nouriſhment of all Plants is the ſame, and 


| that the only Difference is, that ſome Soils abound 


| with that Nouriſhment more than others; and 
ſome Plants, according to their Nature, drain 
more of it than others. Therefore there is no 
Plant but will, according to the Vigour of its 
Roots, rob fuch other Plants as are near it: and a 
Soil which is at one Time proper for one Kind 
of Growth, will be always fit for it, if kept in 
the ſame Heart by proper Dreſſings. | 
This is, in a great Meaſure, contrary to com- 

mon Opinion, but it is not the leſs true: com- 


mon Opinion often een, and in no Reſpect more 
than this. 

On theſe Facts, for they will be found ſuch 
upon the moſt ſtrict Enquiry, depends that 
great Improvement of our Huſbandry by the 
fired and OY Method, which we are 


are when a Piece of Ground is erbat by a 
Wheat Crop, there is no Occaſion to ſow it with 
ſome other Kind, ſuppoſing it has Nouriſnment 
for that, although not for Wheat. The better 
Courſe is to dreſs: it properly, and get it into 


becauſe it is more uſeful. 5 
_ 2 C9, 
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Heart for Wheat again. This is eaſily done by 


which is a'vaſt Advantage. 
We have ſhewn the Farmer how, by a proper 
Management, a Piece of Ground planted with 
Coppice Wood, ſhall every Year ſupply him a 
: Felling ; and we ſhall ſhew, in the ſame Man- 
# ner, how a Piece of Ground dedicated to Wheat, 
3 or any other Cots ſhall furniſh him a Crop * 
Year. 
It is very plain che the Advantage found by 
the Farmers in changing their Crops, is not ow- 
ing to there being Food of a particular Kind left 
by ns which 1s taken by the other; ; Oe it is 


BOOK VI. 


CHAP. LIL 


Of the Nature o Drill and TOS 
- Huſbandry. . 


RILL Huſbandry and Horſchoeing Huſ- 

D bandry comę very properly to be treated 
together, becauſe ey will never ſucceed ſo well 
as when they are uſed together. Some Farmers 
have practiſed the Drill Huſbandry alone, and 
they have found Advantage from it, as doubtleſs 


common Kind ; but they might have found 
much greater Profit .in uſing both together. 
We have, in the preceeding Chapters, informed 
the Farmer ſo fully concerning the Nature and 
Growth of Vegetables, that he will underſtand | 
the Manner in which this Huſbandry produces 
fuch Excellence in all Kinds of Plants, and we 
may now therefore proceed to the . c di- 
ſtinctly and exactly what it is. 

Drill Hufbandry is the Practice of the Garden 
brought into the Field; and Haorſchoeing, i in the | 
ſame Manner, is that of the Nurſery employ'd 
in the Service of Corn. We all know the 
Practice of the Garden to be better than that of 
the Field, only more expenſive : there is there- 
fore great Merit in bringing i it, ſo far as that can 
be done, into the Field: and the ſame i is exattly | 
the Caſe with the Operations of the Nurſery. 


cover'd at different Depths; in the Garden Seeds | 
are ſet in Trenches, drawn with Regularity, and 
allowed to the ſame Depth, and that 0 to 
their Natures. Now in the Drill Huſband: 


©. » wy os oh » 


5 Seeds are — in due C 
Trenches, and covered equally i in them, ſo that 
the Practice of the Garden is here exattly brought | 


ner: and whar ig very remarkable, and very ad- 


Vantageous is, that the plowing, N and 
harrowing, is all done at once. 


Ly 


they muſt, becauſe of its ſuperior Benefit to the | 


In the Field, Corn is ſcattered at Random, 2240 


dhe new Mechdd of Huſbandry, and that wich- 
out loſing any Time by a OR” ren | 


ſame is. done in che F icld. A Plow is Fa x7 
antity in 1 


into the Corn Field, only in 'a more exact Man- 


f 


owing to other Cauſes : theſe are the 8 of 
the nouriſhing Matter left in the Ground by the 
firſt Crop, the Quantity required by the next 
Crop, and the Degree of Benefit given by Tillage. 
This muſt be the Caſe, becauſe we fee that 
all Kinds of Plants growing in the fame Soil, 
take in the ſame Nouriſhment. Upon this Prin- 
ciple we act when we propoſe, inſtead of changing 
the-Crop, to improve the Nature of the Soil by 
more Tillage; ſo that, inſtead of being in a Con- 
dition to ſupport only a poor Crop, it may be 
able to nouriſh one of the beſt Kind; and this 
is what we now come to treat of under the 
Article of Drill Huſbandry, ſo much ng ſo de- 


1 ſervedly celebrated. 
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of Drill and 2 Huſbandry.” 
Seas ebe es 


When Corn i is ſown in the common Way, there 


is no meddling with the Ground afterwards, be- 
| cauſe of its irregular Growth; ſo that the Tech 
cannot be divided and 1 to give it more 
Nouriſhment; 3 nor can Weeds be conveniently 
deſtroyed. But in the Drill Huſbandry there 
may be left Intervals between the Rows, whether 
they be fingle or double, and theſe Intervals, ad- 
mitting the proper Inſtruments, may be tilled ſo 


and the Weeds may be perfectly deſtroyed; this 
18 crack the Practice of the Nurſery. Where 
the young Prees are planted out into Rows, with 
| ' Intervals of three Foot or more between them; 
and thoſe Intervals are, from time to time, dug 
up. This deſtroys all Weeds that would ex- 
hauſt the Ground, and at the ſame Time break- 
ing and dividing it, ſerves to create, as it were, 
new Nouriſhment. | 


We have explained a in 1 Manner 
the Earth is, by this digging and breaking, pre- 
| pared to give Paſſage to the Roots; and we have 


ſhewn how thoſe Roots are multiplied by the 
cutting them, off in the digging. This we have 


| known to attend. this digging between the Rows 
| in Practice, ſhews that War was there advanced 
Is true. | 

The ſame Effect which 7: ing takes upon. the 
young Trees in a Nurſery, it will take upon the 
Crop in a Field, whether chat be of Corn, or of 
whatſoever other. Kind; for the Reaſon of the 
Thing 1 is the ſame. 3 in Ba Caſes, and what is 
"thus founded on Fatt will never - fail, We ſee 
| therefore here the Practice ſo advantageous. in 


ſtruments been contriv 


| Hands, ”, 1 5 * 


þ en Huſbandry. are uſed together. tbe Crop is 


Planted regularly, and the Ground i 18 tlled while 


it 


that new Nouri ment may be given to the Roots, | 


ſhewn in. Theory; and the Advantage ſo well 


the Nurſery, like that of the Garden, brought 
into the Corn Field; a ang fo well have; the In- . 

by which, it is per- 
| forme that the Service of "Horſes in draw- | 


1 


> ing them, "does. A as well as the Labour of Men's | 
"When the two Kicthods * Dall and Horſe. | 
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it is growing. The Seeds are covered to a pro- 
per Depth, they are proportioned to the Quan- 
tity of Ground, and as they come up the Plants 


are fed in the moſt happy Manner by a continual 


new Supply from frequent dividing and breaking 
of the Ground. No more are rais'd upon it 
than it is able to ſupport, and theſe have the full 
Advantage of all its Fertility. 

This is the Huſbandry according to the new 
Method : in this all is Regularity, and in the 
other all i is Confuſion and Diſorder. | | 


CANDACE 
C H A P. LI. 
Of Drilling. 
RI LLING, according to the Account we 
have given already, is diſpoſing of Seeds 
regularly in Rows, and covering them with a 


Quantity of Earth, proportioned to the Depths 


at which they are found to be moſt advantage- 
ouſly planted. We have ſhewa already how that 


exact Depth is to be found by Experiments made 


with Gauges; and we ſhall, in a ſucceeding Chap- 
ter, deſcribe the Inſtrument by which it is per- 
form'd, with the Aſſiſtance of a Figure. We here 


treat in general of the Method. __ .. 
The Drill Plow makes Channels at regular | 


Diſtances, and of proper Depths ; it ſpreads the 
Seeds in thoſe Channels, and it covers them up 
with Earth. All this is done with great Exact- 


neſs and with great Expedition. . 


The Seed Box, which is the great Article in 
this Invention, is a Part of the Inſtrument: it 
performs the Office of a Hand in ſowing the Corn, 
but it does it in a much better Manner; for it 
numbers out the Seeds as it receives them, and 
diſtributes them in the Trench with the moſt per- 
fect Exactneſs. | 

The Diſpoſition of Plants in Rows, which is 
never to be done in Fields any other Way than 
by drilling, has, beſide the great Advantages al- 
ready named, this not trivial Benefit, that the 
= comes up together, and *tis ſcarce poſſible 

Weeds can riſe among it. The Corn, 
or other Growth whatſoever that is ſown, riſes 
in Lines, and the Weeds naturally are ſeen in 
the Intervals between them : and however near 
they ſeldom are exactly in the Line. This anſwers 


a Purpoſe not to be deſpiſed, for it betrays Weeds 


at once by their Place, ſo that they may be taken 
up while young; whereas, in the common Way, 
they exhauſt a great deal of the Good of the 
Soil, before their Shape diſcovers them, even if 


they are taken up afterwards. 


Charlock looks very like the Turnip i in its s firſt 


riſing; and there are ſeveral Kinds of Graſs which 


look like the firſt Shoots of Corn. When theſe 


grow among thoſe Crops, they muſt ſtand till | 
they are grown up to be diſcovered; whereas, when 


the Seed has been ſown by the Drill, we know 
that if any thing riſes out of the Line it is 
not a Part of the Crop, however much it may 
reſemble it. : 

We ſee therefore that the Drill Huſbandry at 
once places the Seeds in ſuch a Manner in the 
Ground, that they may have the greateſt poſlible 
ATC from it; and betrays, at their very 

2 


be obtained by any other Method. 


vals: and thus thoſe uſeleſs Plants which would 


— 


— 


„ 


* 


coming there, as they rot, a Kind of Manure, chey 


Growths. 


| ing, than it could in the Preparation. 


they are grown to ſome Height, than when they 


they have leſs: becauſe the Soil grows worſe and 


of performing i it, that the Work actually differs. 
| As plowing is the preparing Land for the ſowing 


that will not t prevent the Growth of Weeds, for 


— 


firſt ſhooking, thoſe Weeds a would theve 
rob'd it of Part of that Nouriſhment. * 
It makes Way for the ſtirring and tilling 
Ground, during the Time of the Crops growing 
upon it, which is a vaſt Advantage, and cannot 


By this Means alſo there is an Opportunity of 
deſtroying the Weeds at any Growth, in the moſt 
perfect Manner, which could not be done if the 
Corn, or other Crop, were diſpoſed in any other 
Manner than in Rows, leaving theſe free Inter- 


have exhauſted the Nouriſhment due to the Crop, 
are torn up and buried in the Earth, and be- 


ſupply it with new Matter of Nouriſhment in- 
ſtead of exhauſting them. 

Theſe are the peculiar Characters and Effects 
of the Drill Huſbandry, which although in it- 
ſelf uſeful, yet has no Benefit ſo great as that it 
makes Way for the other Improvement by Horſe- 
hoeing. They are therefore extreamly to blame 
who uſe one without the other. 


A DR RR Ru 
CH AP... Liv. 
Of Horſeboeing. 


HE Advantage which the Earth receives 
from Tillage are of two Kinds, the de- 
ſtroying of Weeds, and the breaking and divide- 
ing the Particles of the Soil, in ſuch a Manner that 
they may afford more Nouriſhment to the uſeful 
Theſe Advantages cannot be obtained 
by any other Method ſo perfectly, as by Horſe- 
hoeing; and therefore, in the Nature of the 
Thing, Horſehoeing Huſbandry is preferable to 
any other Kind. 
The Plow prepares the Ground for a Crop; ; 
but it goes no farther, for it cannot be uſed in 
the common Way of Huſbandry, after the Crop 
is up: but the Crop may receive greater Benefit 
from the Tillage of the Land while it is grow- 
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When the Earth is well prepared for a Crop, 
it is broken and rendered looſe, but from this 
Time it naturally clods together, and grows more 
compact. Plants require more Nouriſhment when 


are very young; but in this common Practice 


worſe from the Time of ſowing. The Horſehoe 
breaks and tills the Land while the Crop is grow- 
ing; and by that Means gives the Plants a new 
Supply, when they moſt want it. 

Plowing and hoeing differ in this more Ho 
in the Form or Shape of the Inftruments with. 
which they are done: a Hoe may anſwer the 
Uſe of a Plow in breaking the Ground before 
ſowing z and a Plow may be uſed, as it really i 1s 
in this Method, to tear up the Weeds while the 
Crop is upon the Ground. It is in this Period 


| of a Crop, hoeing is the'tilling it when that Crap 
is growing to Maturity. 
If Land be tilled ever fo well peine e 


although 


a at ot the 
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although che Robts of all that grew there be 
fore were deſtroyed, the Seeds of others are con- 
tinually brought by the Wind, and the better 
the Condition of the Land: is, — — they will Il 


be to grow. 


To the Farmer's Misfortune thoſe Weeds which 
are moſt troubleſome and miſchievous, have 
Seeds winged with Down, ſo that they fly tb 
Of theſe Kinds are Thiſtles, 
Sow Thiſtles, Coltsfoot, and many others the 
moſt troubleſome that can infeſt a Crop. | 

No Care in tilling the Land before hand can 
on the contrary, the 
fitter it is for the Crop, the fitter it is alſo 
for them: the more firmly they will take Poſ- 
ſeſſion, and the more quickly they will multiply, 
therefore ſomething is- needed afterwards. 
Labour of Weeders is very expenſive, and in the 
common Way of ſowing they cannot avoid greatly | 
damaging the Crop. When the Seed is drill'd it 
is eaſy to get between the Rows, even with a 
large Inſtrument, and the 1 is evident; ; 


great Diſtances.” 


defend: it againſt theſe ; 


and the Work. cheaper. 


We ſee the Benefit that Herbs receive from a 
careful tranſplanting, this ariſes from the cutting 
off the. Ends of their Roots, and the placing 
that is, new tilled Earth. 

This would be impoſſible in many Caſes; for 
who could think of tranſplanting a Crop of Corn 
but the ſame Advantage is given it when it is | 
planted | in regular Rows by the Drill, and the 
| Earth is plowed up between by the Hoe Plow ; 
for in this Caſe the extream Roots are cut off, 
ſo that the Plant is urged to ſend out more, 
and there is new” tilled Earth fot their Recep- 


them among new dug, 


tion. 


The Advantages ariſing FRE the deln a 
Garden Crop, in the common Way, with a Hand 
Hoe, are very great; and theſe are all commu- 
nicated to a Field of any uſeful Growth, by the 
Hoe Plow properly uſed, ban in a more 1 1 


Manner. 


Some People who follow the new „Method &b 
themſelves of half its Benefit, by their Fear of | 
They drill their | 
Seed in Rows a Foot and half diſtant, and then | 
cut up the Earth lightly by a Horſe Hoe between. 
This is of the Nature of the Garden hoeing, and | 
is of great Advantage, but let it be done pro- | 


ſetting about it with Spirit. 


perly, and it will be of much greater. 


as in the other 15 8 0 


CHAP. 1. _—_ 
Of the Benefits of dep ben. 


Tu ſhallow turning up the Earth 1 
the neat Rows, ſerves as hocing in Gar- 


dens, aſſiſting the n Crop, but it has no 
- Numb, XXVIII. 


The 


1 


If Wheat be drilled in treble” Rows, with 
Partitions between each Row of ſeven Inches, | 


SY 
b 


N 


the Growth. 


ee 


farther Effect; on the other hand, the deep hoe- 
ing in the five Foot Intervals, ſerves in the Place 
of fallowing, and will, if the Farmer pleaſe to 
do it well, and depend upon it entirely, anſwer 
| the Purpoſe of Manure; though on many Occa- 
ſions it will be worth his while to aſſiſt his Crops 
by both Means. 
The hoeing in this deep and perfect Manner 
Keeps the Earth always moiſt, it diſpoſes it to 
receive and detain the Dews and ſmall Rains. 
* | The more Land is tilled the more freely it re- 
celves the Benefit of theſe, and the more ſervice- 
able it makes them to the Crop. A Piece of 
hard Land is either dry as a Stone, or poach'd 
with Wet, for it detains what falls upon it too 
long; and often this is ſo child that it hurts 
The fine and well tilled Earth, as 
it receives the Rains and Dews, diſtributes the 
Wet- equally, and as it does double Service, 1 it 
never can do any Harm. 
Experience confirms all that is here ſaid of 
| the Benefit of deep hoeing. If a Piece of poor 
Ground be ſown with Wheat, when the Plants 
are yellow and ſickly, let a Part of the Field 
near them be well hoed in this Manner, and 
they will be found to revive immediately, as if 
watered by the moſt kindly Shower, and they will 
continue to grow and thrive i in T roportion as the 
Practice is continued. 
It may be proper to acquaint the Reader here, 
thi if he expect the full Advantage of hoeing, 
without any Injury or Accident, he "muſt prepare 
the Ground for it by a thorough and good Til- 
lage beforehand: for when the Earth is hard, as 
it will be when but half tilled, the Hoe Plow 
often breaks it up, or cracks it among the Rows, 
if it be carrled deep enough; but when the 
Earth has been put into a Ibod Tilth before, 
there never comes any Harm of the deepeſt hoe- 
ing, for it all crumbles at the Surface about 
where it is turned. 
For the ſame Reaſon that the ſtirring and 
breaking of the Earth is uſeful in affording Nou- 
riſhment to the Plants that grow near it, the 
deeper that is perform'd, provided we do not go 
through the good Soil, the more will be the Ad- 
vantage: for Plants ſpread their Roots in Breadth 
and ſend them down in Depth, to a certain De- 
gree at the ſame Time; ſo that the Intervals 
between two Rows of Corn, by being ſtird and 
broke to eight Inches deep, afford a certain Pro- 
portion of Nouriſhment, which the Corn would 
and there be an Interval of five Foot between not otherwiſe have had. If the Earth be ftir d 
every three Rows, and the next three; in this 
Caſe the Corn itſelf will prevent the Growth of 
Weeds in the Partitions, and the Ground in the 
Intervals may be tilled deep and well with the | 
Hoe Plow, and the Crop will be twice as good | 


and reduced to a proper Degree of Fineneſs, to 
| ſixteen Inches deep, provided it be good and fit 
for the Nouriſhment of Plants ſo far down, the 
' Conſequence will be, that the Plants in the Rows 
will receive Nouriſhment from it in a double 
Proportion. This is the Difference between that 
- | light hoeing that is perform'd between the Rows 

of a Foot and half Diſtance, and the deep hoe- 
ing between _ where the Interyal is five or 
more Feet. 

This Ss alſo the 8 of berg ole 
wide Intervals: and all that will reaſon upon the 
Matter muſt find, that it will be to their Ad- 
vantage to have ſuch; but nothing is ſo difficult 
to conquer as Prejudice : and that is again the 
Practice in this its full Latitude. | 
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8 when he is directed to plant his 
Wheat in treble. Rows, likes that wellenough z but | 


when we name a five Foot Interval between theſe | | ; 


Sets of Rows, he ſtarts at the Thought of loſing | 
ſo much Ground; for ſo Prejudice and the com- 
mon Opinion, repreſent it to him. But we ſhall 
ſnew him that there is no Way in which the 
Ground does ſo much Service, or turns $6 ſo great 
Account. In order to be perfectly underſtood, | 
let us fiſt enter enen ee 
WS. 
. Drill Plow may be — as to fore a 
many Rows at a Time, and thoſe at ſmall 
Diſtances : but this is not the moſt profitable Uk 
of it. Some who are, at this Time, introducing 
the Uſe of Drill Huſbandry without Horſehoeing, 
are practiſing this, and call it an Improvement z 
but they ſhould: be better inform'd. It was 
praRtiſcd long before by Mr. Turr, and he gave 
ic = becauſe he found it leſs profitable than the 
Drill Hyſhandry and Horſchocing Huſ- 
b are two Things, but they ſhould never be 
ſeparated ; and to practiſe them to the beſt Ad- 
vantage, the Rows that are ſown. by the Drill 
ſhould never be too near. 

Some Plants, as we ſhall ſhew 1 due 
beſt in ſingle Rows, with large Intervals between, | 
and others do very well with three or four Rows 
near together, and then a large Interval. In this 
laſt Cafe the-Rows ſhould be hay ſeven Inches | 
diſtant from one another, and the Interyals be- 
tween one Set of them and another, conſiderably 
When theſe three or four Rows riſe up to a 
{mall Height, they blend in ſuch a Manner at 
Top, that they make one broad Row toge- 
ther. We call them altogether; in this Caſe, a 
Row, and when we ſpeak of the Intervals, we 
mean thoſe nnn * 


another. 


| 


Theſe Intervals are to be broader or narrower, a 


according to the Nature of the Plants in the 
. Rows, the largeſt Plants requiring them broadeh}, 
and recciving moſt Benefit from them. 
| Every Row of Plants to be horſchoed, muſt 
have an empty Space at leaſt on one Side, of 
two Foot and a half broad for the ſmalleſt Kinds, | 
and for all Sorts of Corn it ought to be about 
five Foot. Smaller Intervals do in Gardening, 
becauſe the Hand Hoe only is uſed, and does 
not go deep; but when the Hoe Plow comes, 
——= to ſuch a Depth, a larger Space is 
required, ben fe Mage ache Crop all pow. 
The Farwer will be the more ly recon; 
ciled to this Practice, hen he ſhall be told that 
although there be five Foot Spaces between the | 
Rows of Wheat in an Acre: of Ground, yet the 
Stalks in thoſe Rows will be more in Number, 
chan there are uſually upon an Acre in the com- 
mon Way. This may be found by Computa- 
tion; and this ſhews plainly, that it is an Error 
to imagine there is any Loſs of Ground by Means 
of theſe Intervals. 
IF the Ears were equal in Weight 2nd Good- 
neſs, the Crop would be equal, becauſe there are | 
the fame Number one Way and another; but 
the Ears are finer and better filled in the harſe- | 


| 


TA G 2 BO OR V 
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Theſe are Fach, and this is « Marer of aging 

that cannot miſlead. 


When theſe Intervals are  horſehoed, the Roots 
of the Crop penetrate quite through them. There. 
fore the Crop upon a Piece of Ground thus ma- 
naged, While it ſeems leſs is really greater than in 
F other Way; and though a- great Part of the 
\ Land ſeems unoccupied by it, yet every Particle 
of it is occupied, for as the Roots from the Rows 
penetrate through the Intervals, they alfo entirely 
ſpread over or fill thoſe Intervals, _ 

Many Experiments have been made to de- 
termine this Matter of the Loſs or Gain by theſe 


large Intervals, and the Reſult of all is, that the 


larger che Intervals are left, to a very conſider- 
able Breadth, the greater always is the Crop. 

In the ſame Field wide Intervals and narrow 
Intervals have been try'd, both without the AC. 
ſiſtance of Dung; and in the other Parts of the 
Field Dung has been uſed in the common Way 


without hoeing. The Reſult of ſuch Experi- 


ments muſt be concluſive; and it has appeared 
from theſe, that the dung'd Part withour hoeing, 

| did not yield a Crop nearly equal to the hood 
Part; and that the hoed Part, where the Inter- 


| vals were wideſt, yielded the largeſt Crop of all, 


Þ herefore hoeing is preferable to Dung on two 
Accounts, for it coſts leſs, and it produces more; 
and the wider the Spaces the more Benefit, there 
is from the hoeing. But theſe are only the ge- 
| neral Facts, the Farmer is not to determine his 
Practice by them in every particular Inſtance. 
| We ſhall, on ſome Occaſions, adviſe him to 
| have the Tatervals moderate, and on ohen to 
uſe Manure with the hoeing. 
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| CHA 2 LVI. 
Of the different Appearance of Crops. 


HE Corn ſown in the common Way often 
will make a better Appearance ar firſt, than 
that which is drilled and horſehoed ; but it de- 
| clines toward Summer, as the other advances: 
and though the Seed Corn have been the ſame, 
and the Land the ſame in every Reſpect, the 
Crop from the horſchoed is, as obſerved before, 
vaſtly the larger. 

When the Intervals are ſuſcientl large, they 
may be horſehoed ſeveral times while the Crop is 
growing in the Rows: in this Caſe the Plow 
may come pretty near the Edges of the Rows 
the, firſt Time, but not ſo near the ſecond, and 
ſo on, till for the laſt Time it muſt be carry d 
| only along the Middle. The Reaſon of this is, 
that it would elſe crack the Ground too much in 
| the Rows, and break off too many of the largeſt 
Roots, if the Inſtrument run very near, when the 
| Crop was well advanced in Height. 

It is always to the Advantage of Plants, that 
the ſmall Roots ſhould be- broke off, but when 
they are grown to a conſiderable Size they will 
receive too great a Check by breaking off the 
larger; therefore only the Middle of the Interval 
is to be broken up at that Time; and even there, 
| there will be ſmall Roots, which being broke" 
off by the Plow, will fend out innumerable 0- 


] 
1 


boring Way, and therefore the Produce ia greater. 


= 


| Gb the Earth thus barer to receive 
them, 


— 
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fs = and giue them Nouriſhment. Theſe new 
Roots are full of Mouths for receiving Nouriſh- 


ment, as has been ſhewn already, and they find 
it in Abundance; ſo that Reaſon ſhews how it 1B 


chat this hoeing only in the Middle of the Inter- | 


fo vaſtly invigorates the Plant. | 3 
* is —4 1 han repeated Trials, that 
this Practice of hoeing will give more Nouriſh» 
ment to a Crop that has no other | Aſſiſtatice; 
than the common Method by Dung; but there 
zs a farther Conſideration ariſing from the Con- 
tinuance of the Effect, which is of very great 
Weight, this is, that ſo | far is the Land in ge- 
neral from being exhauſted by this Method, that 
the more ſucceſſive Crops are planted in a Piece 
of Ground, with wide Intervals, and well hoed, 
the more able the Land is to maintain them. 
The laſt Crop is better than any of the former, 
and this without renewing the Richneſs of the 
Ground by Dung, or expoſing any Part of it to 
the Loſs of Time by a Fallow. This hoeing 
ſerving in the Place of fallowing; and the Inter- 
vals, while they are ſupplying the preſent Rows, 
being preparing for the Support of others. 

The Kind need not be chang'd as it muſt be 
in all other Huſbandry, becauſe of the Ground's 
growing poorer, for in this Caſe it does not 
grow poorer, but becomes richer every Year. 
When a Piece of Ground is prepared by Dung, 
it bears Wheat the firſt Year, but the next Crop 
muſt be of an inferior Kind, becauſe the Soil 
thus prepared, is growing worſe continually. But 
on the other hand, the Ground is growing better 
continually, by this Method of Horſehoeing, and 
conſequently Wheat may grow on it every Year. 

If there were to be any Change of Kind in 


Fields thus tilled, it would be that the firſt Crop 


ſhould be the pooreſt, and that the Farmer ſhould 
riſe to a better and-better every. Year, till at laſt 
he come to Wheat : but it may, in general, be 


prepared for Wheat at firſt, and will continue fit 
for it throughout. | | 


. n 


The wider the Intervals are, the more the Earth 
may be divided, but as there muſt be a certain 
Compaſs to allow a Poſlibility of the doing it well, 
we ſhall ſhew what is the ſmalleſt Space that 
will allow it, There is not Room to turn two 
deep clean Furrows in an Intetval that is narrower 
than four Foot eight Inches. If any one ſhould 
attempt it in a ſmaller Interval, he would throw 
one of the Furrows, if not both, upon the next 
Row, and this would do great Damage. Such 
Plants as grown Saintfoin and the like, that can 
bear to have the Earth drawn off of them by 
_ Harrows may indeed bear this, but even they 
will be the worſe for it. | ot 33.14 1 
The Farmer is, in all Reſpects, to ſuit his 
Practice to his particular Situation: let him 
not therefore be tempted by all that is here ſaid; 
though it be all perfectly true, to follow this 
Method of horſehoeing againſt all other Mea - 
ſures, in every Situation. If he have a dry and 


brittle Land, on a level Situation, he is beſt of 


all ſuited for it, for it is with this Land it beſt 
agrees. If he have tough heavy Clays let him 
firſt improve them well with Sand, as directed 
m its Place, and then uſe the Horſehoeing Huſ- 
| bandry ; and if he have Lands upon the ſteep 


Deſcent of Hills, let him then follow the old Me- 
«:1Þia7 © | | 


| 


thod, at leaſt in ſuch Places; for they are not 
ſuited to a Practice which requires fo frequent 
and ſuch deep Tillage. In common Fields as 
the Cuſtom and Practice ſtand at preſent, he can- 


not well follow this Method: but from what we 


have ſaid on that Head already, and from what 
Truth and Reaſon ſo plainly point out, we hope 
we ſhall fee this Objeftion to the Horſehoeing 
Hufbandry daily diminiſh ; and Incloſures take 
the Place of common Fields, in every Part where 
private Perſons can diſcern their own Intereſt or 
publick Good promote it. 
This Method of Huſbandry has been adopted 
very much in France, and has been found, by 
frequent Trials and the ſtricteſt Computations, 
to be greatly preferable to the common Practice, 
and as we ſee the Farmer's Profits ſo low that 
the Rents in moſt Places are ill paid, and the 
Farms continually thrown up; is it not greatly 
to be wiſh'd that a Practice invented in our own 


Countty, ſhould alſo be followed in it, while we 


ſee others enriched by uſing it, and ourſelves im- 
poveriſhed for want of ſome Improvement in the 
common Methods ? The Legiſlature has inter- 
fered lately to introduce the Uſe of Broad Wheels, 
partly by Penalties on the other Side, and partly 
by Rewards and Encouragements to thoſe who 
ſhall 'uſe them. How much is it to be wiſh'd, 
that the ſame Interpoſition could be obtained in 


Reſpect to this Practice, the Conſequence of 


which muſt be as much more beneficial, as the 


Importance of being enriched is greater than that | 


of Travelling at Eaſe. 


As to the Objection of uſing this Improvement 


in common Fields, the ſame holds good againſt 
any other. We have found, of late Years, the 
Advantage of raiſing what are called the Arti- 
ficial Graſſes, Saintfoin, Lucerne, and the like. 
But this can no more be practiſed in common 
Fields than the Horſehoeing Huſbandry, becauſe 


People muſt obſerve the ſame Turns of plowing 


and . fallowing with the other Occupiers. All 
that can be infer'd from this is, that the Inter- 
poſition of the Legiſlature is indeed wanted for 
the Encouragement of Huſbandry. | 


_ Having thus laid down the Advantages of the 


Drill and of the Horſehoeing Huſbandry, and 
ſhewn why they ſhould always be uſed together, 
we ſhall proceed firſt to explain to the Farmer, 
the Inſtruments that are employ'd in this Practice, 
and then to the Manner of uſing them for the 
ſeveral Kinds of Crops. We ſhall firſt convey to 
the Reader a general Idea of the Drill Box; and 
afterwards appropriating it to Wheat, the moſt 


ſcription and Figures, as fitted up for Uſe in the 
Drill Plow z and having thus explained the Man- 
ner of ſowing the Corn, we ſhall 'deſcribe the 
Hoe. Plow, by which the great Advantage of 


| Horſehocing is to be given to the Crops properly 


diſpoſed by theſe Inſtruments. _ ln 
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conſiderable Species, we ſhall ſhew it by - 
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c H A P. LVI I. 
0 Drill Dove. 


N the Drill Huſbandry an zo) is 1 
for ſowing which performs at once the ſeveral 
Operations of opening the Trenches,, diſpoſing 
the Seeds in them, and covering it up when 
there. The firſt Part is performed by. a Plow, 
the ſecond by the Drill Box and the third by 
the Harrow. 
Ihe Plow has its Shares ſo Giſpoſed as. to. cut 
the Trenches of a proper Depth, at regular 
Diſtances, and in a certain Number; the Drill 
Box diſpoſes the Seeds; and the Harrow covers 
them. Theſe three Parts compoſe one Inſtru- 
ment. The Harrow we have occaſionally named 
already, among the other Implements. of that 
Title, and we ſhall. treat of it more largely, as 
alſo of the Plow: the preſent Buſineſs is to con- 
{ſider the Structure of the middle Part, the Drill 
Box, which is the material Article. 

The whole Inſtrument conſiſts pr the Plow 
and Harrow, the Seed Box and Hopper: of theſe 
the Seed Box is the great Conſideration, this re- 
ceives the Seed from the Hopper, and dnlivers 

it out regularly into the Trenches.” - _ 

The Mortiſe is a very material Part of this Im- 

Plement, and it differs from a common Mortiſe, 
in that it is impoſſible, from its Shape, to fit it 
with a Tenon, being narrower above, and ſhorter 
below; all this will be 2 in as M7 

es. 
A Multitude of Words might be uſed + to ts 
ſcribe this, and the other Parts of a Drill Box, 
but the Aſſiſtance of the Plates will ſpare them. 
It is ſufficient if we can convey. ſuch an Idea of 


them that the Farmer will' be able to underſtand | 


them, when we have Occaſion to mention them, 
and the Workman to make them, and to com- 
poſe the whole: more than this we ſhall not 
endeavour. | 

This Mortiſe being underſtood, we ſhall con- 
ſider its Uſe in the Drill Box, and thence the 

other Parts of that Machine. Let us ſuppoſe it 
a Seed Box for Turnips, it will appear as repre- 
ſented in the Figure under that Name. The 
Reader will there ſec the upper and lower 
Edges, and the Manner in which they are placed 

over one another. We ſhew the Top of the 

Mortiſe, and the Bottom with the . 
Edges. 

e have n in dM this 
eſſential Part, the Mortiſe cut through and laid 
open. It is ſhewn as cut down by its four 
Corners. If the oppoſite Sides and Ends were 
all rais d up, the Mortiſe would be formed. 
A great deal of Care muſt be taken in making 
this true, for upon that the Succeſs of the whole 
Inſtrument depends. 

We have added after this the Mortiſe of a 
Wheat Drill, in order to ſhew that very eſſential 
Part the Box, or great Hole, which being larger 
is beſt ſhewn in the Side of that Kind. This 
Perforation is the Section of a Cylinder that paſſes | 


1 


Wie have e in another Figure, the 


Tongue of the Seed Box, which, in ſome Degree, 


reſembles the Tongue of the Sound Board of an 


47 Organ; but it differs, as is evident, in Shape, in 


Situation, and in the Manner of its being fixed 
to the Mortiſe. The Breadth of this Tongue 


| muſt. be conformed to the Breadth of the Mor- 


tiſe and its Bevel. The Length of it muſt be 
ſuch tliat it will reach lower than juſt to touch 
the Bottom of the great Hole. 

If the Tongue have too much Play, the Seed 
is apt to be turned out irregularly. 


We have next given the Figure of the Steel 
Spring in a Turnip Seed Box, which ſerves both 
for a Tongue and a Spring. 

The Setting Screw is another vety material 
Part of this Inftrvinene we have therefore repre- 
ſented this plainly and ſeparately. It muſt be of 
Tron, and it is to paſs through the Hole in the 
| fore End of the Mortiſe. 

We have next repreſented a Notch of the 
Spindle, with its Ends near ir. And we have 
next given the fore End of a Wheat Mortiſc, 
with its Hole through which the Setting Screw is 
ſcrewed : and after this the hinder End. 
© Theſe are the principal Parts of this uſeful Im- 
plement, which the Workman will eaſily under- 
ſtand; and which we have named and figured, 
becauſe we ſhall naturally ſpeak of 'them in the 
Courſe of the Work. And having thus firſt re- 
preſented | them ſeparate, we have given after 
them the Wheat Sced Box entire, with all its 
Parts and Appurtenances : it is there repreſented 
as ſtanding on its Bottom ; and the Reader will 
eaſily diſtinguiſh its Cover, which ſhould be of 
Braſs, and the Tongue hanging upon its Axis, | 
the End of the Iron Screw, and the Notches of 
the Spindle. This Spindle i is kept from moving 
Endways'by Wreaths, in the ſame Manner as the 
Axis of a Wheel-barrow. 

:: We have next repreſented the Outſide of one 
half of the Braſs Seed Box: and after that one 
half of a Braſs Tarnip Seed Box, lying with its 
Inſide ' uppermoſt ; and afterwards the whole. 
And we have there given the Spring Cover and 
the Setting Screw ſeparate : we have afterwards 
ſhewn 'the Counter Screw and the Braſs Spindle, 
in which Place we have repreſented the Manner 
of its turning. 

In theſe Figures we have endeavoured to ex- 
plain to the Farmer what is meant by the Seed 
Box, and its ſeveral Parts, as they may be named 
ſepatately or entire in the ſucceeding Chapters. 
The Workman will alſo have a general Idea from 
them, and if he have been accuſtomed to Things 
of that Kind, will not find it difficult to execute 

one from theſe Parts ſeen diſtinctly, and the 
View of the whole. But as the greateſt Nicety 
and Delicacy is required in the conſtructing thoſe 
ſeveral Portions, and putting them together; we 
would adviſe the Workman' who has never made 
one, to refer himſelf to the ſeveral Cautions and 
Directions given at large by Mr. Tur, in his 
| Horſehoeing Huſbandry; we write to inform the 
Farmer, not the Mechanick, and muſt not treſ⸗ 
paſs too far upon the Plan we have laid down 
. to ourſelves in the firſt ſetting out of our Work. 
| We cannot, within the Compaſs of our Inten- 


through the Mortiſe. | | 


1 


tion, expatiate —— on the Structure of this 
| ow 
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Inſtrument, but hope the Figures, which ſave 
ſo many Words in the Deſcription, will be ſuf- 
ficient for the Purpoſes to which they were in- 
troduced. | 


CHAP. LVII: 
Of the Wheat Drill, and Turnip Drill. 


AVING, in the preceding Chapter, de- 
ſcribed the Nature of the Seed Box, in 
this Method of Huſbandry, we ſhall here ſhew 
its Uſe, and the Manner of conneCting it with 
the Plow, Hopper, and Harrow, for the imme- 
diate Service in the Field: firſt inſtancing their 


particular Structure as appropriated to the ſow- 


ing of Wheat. 


We have repreſented this Inſtrunient entire in } 


a Figure; where the Situation of the Seed Box 
laſt deſcribed, and of the Harrow mentioned in 
a preceding Chapter, are explained to the Eye, 
and their Uſes evidently ſhewn. 

The Plow repreſented there, is one calculated 
for drilling Wheat in treble Rows. Theſe Rows 
are placed at ſeven Inches Diſtance, and the 
Harrow which moves on its Beams covers the 
Seed in the ſame Operation. 

The Plank repreſented in the Center of the 
Figure, ſhould be, for this Purpoſe, three Foot 
and a half long, eight Inches and a half broad, 
and one Inch and a quarter thick. And its up- 
per and under Surfaces muſt be true Planes. 
The two Beams of the Plow are to ſtand directly 


under the Plank, and muſt be held up to it by | 


Screws with Nuts. Theſe are to be. two Foot 
four Inches long, two Inches and three quarters 
broad, and two Inches and a Quarter deep. 
This Plow makes its Channels by Means of 
three Sheets, which have their Shares and Trunks. 
The firſt or foremoſt of theſe ſtands under the 
Middle of the Plank, and to ſhew its proper 
Structure we have added a Figure of it ſeparately. 
It is placed obliquely, and pointing forwards in 
the Plow, that it may be out of the Way of the 
Funnel. It ſhould be an Inch thick on the up- 
per Part, but the reſt of it need be no more than 
the Thickneſs of the Share. We have ſingly 
repreſented alſo a Share lying Bottom upwards ; 
we have alſo repreſented ſeparately. one Side of 
the Trunk, which is a thin Plate of Iron, and is 


very well made out of the Blade of an old Scythe: | 


this is to be riveted on to one Side of the Sheat. 

And after this the Trunk entire, which is formed 

= this Plate, and ſuch another on the oppoſite 
ide. 


After this we have repreſented ſeparately one 
TC 
The Figure of this cannot be miſtaken, and 
its Situation in the Plow is at one of the Beams, 
as the other is at the other. They are both 
faſtened into the Beams by their Tenons, which 
are driven into a Mortiſe made for that Pur- 


poſe, and faſtened by a Pin paſſing through the 
am. 


The Figure will ſhew the Workman how. he 


is to make theſe, but it may be proper to cau- 


W not to make the Tenons acroſs the 
% 28, 


* 


5 


— 


Grain of the Wood; but to chuſe for this Pur- 


Poſe a crooked Piece of Timber. 3 
Theſe Things being underſtood, of the Parts 


and their Structure, we may continue the Conſi- 


deration of the Plow as repreſented together: 
The fore Sheat being fixed up at equal Diſtance 
from each End of the Plank, and as near as can 
be to its hinder Edges, the Funnel has Room to 
ſtand with the fore Side of its Hole to make one 


Surface with the Back of the Sheat : and the 


hinder Part of the Trunk does not reach the 
Edge of the Plank. The Fore-Standard muſt 
ſtand perpendicular to the Plank acroſs the Tenon 
of the Shear. eo 
This Standard beirig thus cloſe to the fore 
Side of the fore Hopper, there muſt be ſo much 
Room between it and the Hole of the Funnel; 
that the Seed may drop from the Seed Box into 
the Middle of this Hole. 5 
The two hinder Sheats muſt be placed at 


equal Diſtance from the Sides of the Beams, and 


ſo near to their hinder Ends, that there may be 
Room to make the Futinels in them, and their 
Tenons to come up between their reſpective Fun- 
nels and Standards; theſe Standards alſo muſt 
be ſet perpendicular to the Beams. The Beams 


muſt be placed at ſuch Diſtance from one an- 


other, that the Shares may be fifteen Inches 
aſunder; from the Inſide of one to the Outſide 


of the other; and the Shares muſt be all pa- 


rallel to one another, and to the Beams. 
This being the Structure of the Drill Plow, 


the Channel or Trench that is made by the 


| 


Middle, or fore Share or Sheat, being at an equal 
Diſtance from the two hinder Sheats, is filled 
up, and the Seed is covered in it by them; and 
the Seed in the Trenches made by the two hinder 
Sheats, is covered by the Harrow, which is 
faſtened to the Beams of the Plow, and has two 
Tines placed juft at a right Diſtance for that 
Purpoſe : of this we need not give a farther De- 
ſcription. Its Figure and Situation behind the 
Plow repreſent it ſufficiently, and we have had 
Occaſion to deſcribe it before; among the other 


| Kinds of Harrows. 5 


The Funnel riſes two Inches at the Edges from 
the Surface of the Plank, and is five Inches 
ſquare at the Top; and its Hole at the Bottom 


is continued quite through the Plank, into the 


Trunk that is underneath. This Hole is ſquare. 
Its Opening for Wheat and other Grain, is to 


be three quarters of an Inch; but when Peaſe, 
| Oats, or other large Seeds, it may be made an 


Inch ſquare, and it is to be a little wider at the 
Bottom than the Top. The other Funnels are 


to be made exactly like this. They cannot be fo 


deep, becauſe they are cut in the very Beams, 
but their Width at Top is encreaſed by adding 
on each Side a Piece of Wood, ſo that they are 
each an Inch and quarter wider than the Breadth 
of the Beam. The upper or fore Side of theſe 
Trenches muſt not riſe ſo ſlanting as the others, 


becauſe that would bring them too near the Te- 


nons of the Sheats. BE | 
Acroſs the Plank of this Plow, near its Edges; 

there lie two Pieces of Wood: theſe are each 

eleven Inches long, two Inches broad, and two 


thick. They are faſtened by Screws and Nuts, 


and ſtand parallel to the other Beams. Each 
1 | of 
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of theſe have a double Standard or Fork, per- | 


pendicular to the Plank, and by theſe Standards 
the fore Hopper is drawn and guided. | 

Having thus far examined the Nature and 

Make of the Plow itſelf, which could not be fo 
_ © well comprehended in a Figure, if drawn entire 
with its Hopper, we have repreſented it again in 
that perfect Condition, fully fitted up, and ready 
for Work. In this and the other Figure ſeen to- 
gether, all the Parts may be very plainly diſtin- 
guiſned. 

The fore Standard, which riſes from the Front 
of the Plank, is to be two Foot long. Its Breadth 


is to be two Inches in the narroweft Part, and | 


it is to be half an Inch thick in the thinneſt, and 
two Inches at its Shoulders above the Plank. 
We have repreſented it ſeparately, and it will be 
fo ſeen in what Manner it is pinn'd through the 
Plank before the Funnel. It holds the fore 
Hopper from turning upon the Spindle. It is 
put through a Carrier like that of a Door Latch, 
which is nailed on the upper Part of the fore 
Side of the fore Hopper. In this the Standard 
has Room to play, or move Sideways, that either 
Wheel may riſe up. 5 


We have repreſented ſeparately alſo a hinder 
Standard, which being placed perpendicularly in 
the Beam, is fixed in a Mortiſe, and pin'd into 
the Beam. It has a Shoulder behind, another 
before, and a third on its Outſide, and theſe ſerve 
inſtead of Braces to keep it from moving back- 
wards, forwards, or outwards. This is two 
Foot four Inches long, two Inches broad, and an 
Inch thick. 

The two hinder Standards are made juſt alike 
except for their oppoſite Situation, their Uſe is to 

guide, draw, and hold up the hinder Hoppers, 
Shich are repreſented in the Figure where this 
Plow is fhewn compleat, in their Places, They 


are to ſtand upright, and in the Middle of 


the Beams, and at ſuch Diſtance before the Fun- 
nels, that when the fore Side of the Hopper, by 
its whole Length, bears againſt the hinder Sur- 
face of the Standards, the Seed may drop into 
the Middle of both Funnels. 


The Shafts, or Limbers, are NE in 
both Figures, they are to be fix'd down to the 
Plank, each by two Screws and Nuts, and they 
are kept at a due Diſtance by the croſs Bar, which 
runs from one of them to the other, at a ſmall | 
Diſtance from the Plank. Theſe Shafts muſt be 


fo placed that the Path of the, Horfe is ſtrait | 


with the Center of the Plow, and then it will 
follow in a direct Line. 


The Uſe of the Trunks in this Inſtrument is 
for making the Channels narrow. Without 


Trunks theſe Channels muſt be made with Ground | 


Wreſts, which ſpread the Sides of them wide; 
but theſe Trunks make them narrow of nn 
Depth. 

We have repreſented ſeparately oh End: af's a 
binder Hopper laid open, the middle Part is cut 
out to give a cloſer Sight of the Plow and fore 
Hopper. The whole Hopper is repreſented alſo 
ſeparate and entire; as alſo a Hopper auith its 
Standard, Spindle, and Seed Box. Bytheſe Fi- 
gutes the entire Mechaniſm of this laſtrument 
vill be underſtood, At the Bottom is ſeen one 


L 7 8 1 1 * 


End of the Spindle palſing through the or 
and Seed Box, 

The bottom Board of this Hopper, which holds 
the Braſs Seed Box, ſhould be four Inches broad, 
and full half an Inch thick. And at each End 
it muſt be a quarter of an Inch longer than the 
Seed Box. We have alſo repreſented ſeparately 
the two Sorts of Wreaths, which are ſcrewed upon 
the Spindle to keep it from moving towards either 
End, as well as to hold the Hoppers in their 
Places, one Kind may be made of Wood, the 
other muſt be of Braſs, and is greatly Poſs 
in all Reſpects. 

When the Plow is all together, as in the Fi. 
| gure where it is repreſented entire, the fore Hop. 
per ſhews itſelf very diſtinctiy; it is ſeen with its 
Seed Box ſtanding on the fore Funnel : this is 


more than the ſame Quantity of Seed to be put 
into it, when it 1s uſed. 

As to the Wheels of this Plow, the Diameter 
of the fore ones is to be thirty Inches, and thar 
of the hinder ones twenty-two; and their Spokes 
are to be made ſtrait; fo that they are not hollow- 
ed in the Manner of other Wheels. 


Thus have we repreſented to the Eye this com- 

plicated Inſtrument, and explained its Parts by a 
few plain Words. A Volume might be written 
upon it; but by this the Farmer will underſtand 
enough of its Operations, ng the Plow-wright 
of its Form. 
This is the Drill for Whine, and the little 
Variations neceſſary to be made in it for other 
Seeds will eafily be comprehended. However, 
we have added the Figure of the Drill Plow for 
Turnips, that the general Difference may be ſcen. 
The Funnel, Sheat, Share, and Frunk, which 
are the eſſential Parts for the Work, are the ſame 
as in the Wheat Drill already defcribed,' with 
very little Variation; and the Inftrument is the 
leſs complicated, becauſe it is to ſow but one 
Row; not three at a Time, as is done in Wheat, 
which made the Neceffity of three Hoppers, and, 
in a Manner, of a treble Apparatus, which i is in 
this Caſe ſingle. 

He who olderſiinds' the more contlicared 
Kind, will find no Difficulty in comprehending 
every Part of this, the principal Difference of 
which is, that it is fingle. The Shafts in this 
are to be light, and the Bar is to be about three 
Inches diſtant from the Plank. The Plank ſhould 
be two Foot and an Inch long, five Inches broad, 
and an Inch and quarter thick; and the two Pair 
of Standards placed into the Plank, with Shoulders 
above, are to be th'rteen Inches high above it. 
The Beam of the Plow is to be two Foot two 
Inches and a half long, four Inches broad, and 
two Inches thick. The Funnel is to be two 
Inches deep, and four Inches ſquare at the Top. 
The Harrow follows in its Place, and the Tines 
are made of Wood: and they are to ſtand eight 
Inches aſunder at their Points, and ſix Inches 
and à quarter at their upper Parts, juſt under 
the Harrow Head. The Hopper of the Turnip 
Drill conſiſts of a Box placed in to the Middle 
of a Carriage, we have repreſented this ſeparate, 
chat its Figure may be more diſtinétiy under- | 
ſtood; and afterwards the Carriage in the ops 
| of which it is placed. / 

'T he 
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larger than the hinder Hoppers, but there is no 
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The Circles of the Wheels of this Hons go fore part of its Socket. ſhould "IP! two Foot Be, 
five and twenty Inches aſunder. , | one Inch long, and from thence to the End of 
The double Standards are uſed on a Level, | the Point, ten Inches and a half: this is the pro- 
and not otherwiſe. We have therefore added | per Meaſure of its under Side. The Length of 
„ another Figure of the Turnip Drill Plaw, entire | the Plank ſhould be two Foot ſeven Inches and 
and fit for working without them. a half; it ſhould be nine Inches broad, and two 
33 OP and a half thick. The Shafts are to. be ſcrew'd 
| to the Plank, in the ſame Manner with the Beam. 
| And the Draw Pin, whoſe Nut is ſeen in the 


CHAP, LIX. Center of the Plank; is to have a Crook under- 
| | neath, to which one of the Links of the ſhort 
of the Hoe Plow. Chain of the Whipper is faſtened. The under 


1 I Surface of the Shafts runs on a Level with the 
1 E are aware that this Deſcription of the | plank, and they are to crook. outwards till they 
£ Inſtruments will appear tedious to ſome, | come within a Foot of the Chain, theſe Shafts 
and that it will be faid, as there are People enough | muſt be ſtrong and well made. The Notches 
who know how to make them, why ſhould their in the Ends of the Whipper, ſerve to faſten the 
Parts be defcribed here. Others have beſtowed Traces of the Horſes. And the ſhorter the. 
many Sheets upon them, where we have com- Shafts are from the Bar the better; ſo they are 
priſed what we thought needful to be ſaid in a ſafficient in Length for their Purpoſe. 
few Pages. But ſomething beſide the bare Fi- This Plow is a very plain and very excellent 
gures we thought neceſſary, becauſe we would | Inſtrument. It is ſet to go deeper or ſhallower; 
have every Farmer entertain at leaft a general by changing the Links of the Chain of the 
| Knowledge of their Nature; and becauſe we o- ghafts which lay hold of the Crook; This has 
therwiſe ſhould not have been underftood in the | (he ſame Effect in the Hoe Plow; as the change- 
ſucceeding Chapters, when we come to name ing the Pins to different Holes of the Crow 
their Parts, in treating of the Manner of uſing Staves in a common Plow. We have repre- 
them. ſented ſeparately the Beam, with its Mortiſe and 
Me have gone through the moſt complicated, | Holes; ; and the Plank which, by its Holes and 
and longeſt Detail, in the Article of the Drills, | qotted Lines; ſhews the different Manner of 
the Reader will give us his Indulgence while we placing the Beam. The four Holes near the 
explain, in very few Words, the Hoe Plow, or | Ends, are for ſcrewing down the Shafts: 
Horfehoe, which is an Inſtrument much leſs com- There are uſually nine Holes in the Plank, for 
pounded, and much eaſier underſtood. changing this Situation of the Beam, that the 
We have given a Figure of the Hoe Plow en- | Pplow may fallow 1 in a right Path. The Holder 


tire, and the Reader who is already acquainted + may alſo make ſome Alteration in the going of 
with the Structure of a common Plow, and the | the Plow by the Handles. 


Names and Uſes of its ſeveral Par wy will be at After thus repreſenting the Inſtrument, we 


no Loſs to underſtand this. have ſhewn it at Work; where the Manner of 


The Beam and Tail are very like thoſe of the £1 fixing the Horſes is ſeen. This Inſtrument there- 


common Plow. Indeed the Reſemblance is ſo fore being, in this Manner, explained, we ſhall 
great, that the Beam of a common Plow being enter upon its Uſe, together with that of the 
cut off, and ſcrewed up to the Plank of this, | Drills befote deſcribed; that is, on the Practice 
with its Shafts tight, make a good Hoe Plow. of Drill and ee Huſbandry for the Ser- 


But to make a Hoe Plow perfectly and proper- vice of which theſe Inſtruments have been in- 
ly, it is better to ſet about it entire, and for that | vented. 


fingle Purpoſe.” The Share, from its Tail to the | 
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| © boeing. Huſtandry. th I | Methods of practiſſng it, Turnips, Wheat, and : .Y 
_ | S8iptfoin; the moſt uſeful Root, the moſt valu- | 
a A* we have hue laid down the Theory of able Corn, and the fineſt of the artificial Graſſes. | 
the Drill and Horſehoeing Huſbandry, and Each of theſe we ſhall-mention ſeparately; and | 
deſcribed the Inſtruments by which it is to be | the Reader will recollect that, acrording to the 1 
performed, we ſhall in this, and the two ſucceed- | Courſe: laid down in dur Plan: they are to be i 
ing er reduce that Theory o * of nn. of our _—_ 
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Work, among other Roots, Corn, and Graſſes, 
they are here conſidered only as Inſtances by 
which to ſhew the Practice of this particular 
Species of Huſbandry and its Excellence. 
Turnips are of ſeveral Kinds, and diſtinguiſh- 
ed by different Names, according to their Shape 
and Colour, but the principal Sorts that the Far- 
mer has to do with, are the common round Tur- 
nip, the long, or SurrFo.s Turnip, and the 
yellow Turnip. | 

He plants theſe for the Food of his Cattle; 
and though it is but of late that this Root 
is got generally into the Field, yet the Advan- 
tage of cultivating it is fo very great, and fo 
very well known, that there is no Article in the 
Farmer's Profeſſion better worth his Regard ; 
and there is nothing in which he may have more 
Benefit from the Drill and Horſehoeing Huſban- 
Turnips thrive beſt in a light warm Soil: for 
this Reaſon they particularly fall in the Way of 
this Kind of Huſbandry, becauſe it is on ſuch 
Land it is beſt practiſed. The common Method 
is to allow two Pounds of Seed to an Acre, 
and to ſprinkle it on with the Hand. 

They are ſown at two Seaſons. In Spring to 
produce Seed the ſame Year; and at Midſum- 
mer for the Food of Cattle in Winter. 

Thoſe ſown for Seed are few in Compariſon 
of the others. A Part of the Seed is uſed for 
ſowing again, and the reſt is mixed with Cole- 
ſeed to make Oil. 

In order to the Midſummer ſowing, the Land 
is to be plowed in May, and twyfallowed in 
June to make it fine, the Seed is then to be har- 
rowed in; and thus they are raiſed in the com- 
mon Method, and are ready for the Cattle in the 
Depth of Winter, and the Beginning of Spring. 

In this Way of raiſing them they are very liable 
to be devoured by the Fly, and the Ground is 
to be often ſown over again. | 

When they come up too thick the Practice is 
to thin them with a Hand Hoe. 

This is the whole of the Farmer's Practice in the 
common Way for raiſing of Turnips, but this is 
| ſubje& to many Inconveniences : we ſhall now 
ſhew the Method by the Drill and Horſehoe,which 
will be the better underſtood, and its Advantages 
the plainer ſeen, after this Account of the raiſing 
them in the other Way. 

That the Farmer who ſhall try this Method 
upon Turnips may give it fair play, let him firſt 
fix upon a Field that has a proper Soil. The 
moſt favourable Land of all is ſuch as is light, 
ſandy, warm, and a little moiſt. On the contra- 
trary the worſt is Chalk; but with good Culture 


they may be- raiſed. any where. If the Soil be 


ſhallow neither Turnips, Carrots, nor any other 
large-rooted Plants, will ſucceed ſo well as when 


it is deeper: and as the Soil nouriſhes Plants in | 


a great Degree, according to the Care that is 
taken to break and divide it: this is another Rea- 
ſon why Turnips have a great and particular Ad- 
vantage from this 


breaks the Earth fo thoroughly, or ſo deeply. 

For this Reaſon,' when u Piece of Ground is 

intended for Turnips; of whatſoever Kind it be, 

it ſhould be firſt-plawed: up as deep as poſlible, 

| and then, as thoroughly as poflible, broken and 
I 


Fo 


— 


ew 


becauſe none ſtirs or 


Soil be in its own Nature light, this will do; 
but if it be a tough and heavy Piece of Land, 
other Methods are to be uſed to reduce it to 
Fineneſs ; for unleſs that be done effectually, ſo 
that it may be kept fine, the Tutnip will never 
arrive in it at its due Perfection. 
Thoſe who would have Tillage anſwer the 
Place of Manures, will recommend nothing more 
in this Caſe, than the thorough breaking and di- 
viding the Land by working; but we do not 
write to ſerve a Syſtem, but to ſerve the Farmer. 
Therefore although we are, in this Place, recom- 
mending the Horſehoeing Huſbandry, and pro- 
poſing the Excellence of it in raiſing of Turnips, 
yet we ſhall adviſe the Huſbandman to add, in 
Caſe of this tough Soil, the Benefit of Ma- 
nures. | 

Let him lay on theſe in their proper Kinds, 
and in the due Quantities, as has been directed 
at large in the Account of Manures in a pre- 
ceding Part of this Work. When he has, by 
this Means, converted a heavy Soil into a light 


one by the due Uſe of Manures, let him go to 
| work upon it for Turnips with the Horſehoing 


Tools. | | | 

To give an Inſtance of what we mean. Sup- 
poſe a Farmer has a Neceſſity of raiſing Turnips, 
and has nothing but a clayey Soil : in this Caſe 
Turnips will not thrive upon it, becauſe it is 
cold and tough. Let him throw on good River 
Sand, this will make it a Kind of Loam, in which 
State it will be lighter and dryer; and when he 
has made this Change in it, let him go to work 
and prepare it for his Turnips. The Horſehoe- 
ing Huſbandry, with the Aſſiſtance of this Ma- 
nure, will produce them in great Perfection. 
Whereas it would have done it but poorly with- 
„ 
There may be other Soils which have a Ne- 
ceſlity of other Kinds of Manures, according to 
what has been before written on theſe Subjects, 
and in theſe Caſes let the Farmer act juſt as in the 
preſent. Let him firſt improve his Ground by 
the neceſſary Manures, and then proceed to the 
preparing it for this particular Growth. The 
Succeſs of his Turnips will make ample Amends 
for all his Trouble and Expence, and ſo he will 
find it in every other Kind. 

For this particular Article, if his Land be 
light, it is fit for the Growth : if it be not, he 
muſt endeavour to make it light by Manures 


and Tillage; and if he have not Convenience 


of getting as much Manure as he could wiſh, he 
muſt make up the Deficiency by ſo much the 
more Tillage. | 
The Seaſon of ſowing Turnips for the Winter 
Service, is properly from the End of May, to 
the Beginning of Avousr. The warmer the 
Soil the later they may be ſown; but in ſuch as 
want that Advantage, it is beſt to be early. 
The great Diſadvantaga of chalky Soils for 
Turnips is, that they grow flowly : and this, in 
their firſt Stage, is very deſtructive. The Tur- 
nip, before it gets its rough Leaves, is the Prey 
to many Inſects; and as it is longer in chalky 
Soils than in others before it gets them, there is 
the more Danger, This Plant grows much 


| quicker inthe new Method than in the old, and 
chere · 


* e 1 — 5 — | | 


| divided to fit it for their Noutiſhmerit. If the 
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| therefore it is one of thoſe that have the moſt 
Benefits from it. | __ 

The ſandy Soils being warm make the Turnips 
grow faſt, ſo that they are ſooner out of this 
Danger : and the Horſehoeing makes the Earth 
:mbibe and receive the Dews fo plentifully, that 
there never wants Moiſture to the Roots; ſo that 
they are always in a Condition of growing with 
Vigour. 5 

In the new Method an Ounce of Seed ſows as 
much Land as a Pound in the ordinary Way. In 
that Way the Turnips riſing at Random are, in 
a great Meaſure, to be cut up, but in this all 
the Seed that is ſown is for good. 


CHAP. LXI. 
Of the Diſpoſition of a Turnip Crop. 


\HE Turnip being a large-rooted and 
ſtrong Plant, ſhould be ſowed by the Drill 
Plow in ſingle Rows. We have ſhewn the In- 
ſtrument which is to perform this ; and Expe- 


rience proves that the beſt Diſtance for theſe Rows | 


is ſix Feet aſunder. Theſe large Intervals will 
appear 2 great deal of waſte Ground, but we have 
ſhewn already that the Turnips have the Advan- 
rage of it all; and they will evidence it by their 
Growth much better than we can by Words. 
Turnips have been tried in double Rows, but 
they do not ſucceed. ſo well, Mr. TuLL made 
the Experiment, but found it unſucceſsful. He 
alſo ſowed them in ſingle Rows, with only three 
Foot Intervals, but that did not anſwer ſo well. 


much larger Quantity of Turnips than a neigh- 
bouring one of the ſame Extent, which was 
ſown and hoed in the uſual Way; but its Pro- 
duce was not comparable to that of the ſingle 
Rows, with fix Foot Intervals. When theſe In- 
tervals are well wrought by the Horſehoe, and 
that to a good Depth, the Plants grow in a ſur- 
priſing Manner, and never ſuffer by Drought; 
the breaking of the Earth making ſo fit for the 
Reception of the Dews, that it is always moiſt. 


In Laxnovepoc they have only four Foot In- | 
tervals between their Rows of Vines in their 


Vineyards, and they. break the Earth between 
with a Hoe Plow drawn by Oxen. . This has led. 
them in that Country, where they very much uſe 
the Horſehoeing Huſbandry at preſent, to make 
the Intervals of the ſame Breadth : but their 


Turnips, by their own Account, have not come 


up nearly to the Size and Perfection of thoſe 
raiſed in ENGLAND, with fix Foot Intervals. 
According as the Seaſon promiſes to be dry 
or wet after the drilling, the Seeds ſhould be 
let into the Ground at a greater or leſſer Depth. 
When there follow Showers the Seed will grow, 
though but juſt covered with Mould; but 


different Depths, ſo that whatever be the Seaſon 
ſome will be ſure to riſe; When the Seeds are 
thus lodged alternately ſhallower and deeper, it 
is always found that if there follow Rains; the ſhal- 
low Seed is the firſt that ſhoots; but if it be dry 
Weather, that is up firſt which lies the deepeſt. 

There is 4 great Advantage in having two 
Shootings of the Turnips in the ſame Field: 
we have obſerved that no Plant is fo liable to 
Accidents when young, and by this Means; if 
one Crop ſhould be deſtroyed, there is anothef 
ſafe perhaps, without the Trouble of a freſh ſow- 
ing. 1 

| The ſame Advantage may alſo be obtained by 
ſowing a Mixture of old and new Seed, for the 
old is muck longer before it comes up than the 
new. * 


Inſect that devours the young Turnips, will very 
well comprehend this Advantage; but to others 
it will nerd ſome Explanation. The Creature 
that does the Miſchief is a ſmall Fly. This 
comes in Clouds in innumerable Multitudes, and 
wherever the Swarm ſettle they eat away down to 
the Root, and deſtroy the Produce. When they 
have done this Miſchief they go away, and it is 
perfect Chance whether they come again juſt at 
the riſing of the ſecond Crop. 

It is only while the Turnip is very young that 
it is liable to this Miſchief, and there is no Pro- 
bability that two Swarms of theſe Creatures 
| ſhould come each juſt at the Time when there is 
the Danger. If they keep away till the rough 
Leaves come the Crop is ſafe; and this, accord- 
ing to the preſent Method, is in a very little 
Time. The two Seed Leaves which are ſmooth, 


—U— — 


thick, and juicy, are the Food of theſe Flies, 
and no other Part. 1 8 

When the Seaſon is favourable, when all the 
Seeds have ſhot, and no Miſchief has been done 
by Inſects, the Number of Plants will be too 
great. Precaution has been uſed to ſow more than 


will be loſt; but when all riſe they muſt be 
thin'd. 6 | 


thod is to pull up the worſt looking Shoots, and 
moſt where they ſtand thickeſt; it is idle to let 
theſe ſtand to exhauſt the Eatth firſt, ſo that the 

earlier they are deſtroyed the better. ; | 
As to the Quantity to be pulled up, that will 


ten Inches Diſtance, They will thus look thin 
while they are young, but they will ſoon ſeem 
thicker by their Growth, | 


[When the Turnips have got ſome Bigneſs in 
Leaf, the Hoe Plow is to be brought in to plow 


up the Intervals. They may be wrought two 
and two if the Crop grow well. This gives 
them their Food from the new broken Earth 
moderately, from time to time, and it is better 


in a dry Seaſon nothing aſſiſts the Shooting ſo than to give them a great deal at once, and then 


much. as the Seeds lying at ſome Depth, becauſe: 
there it is in the Way of ſome Moiſture, that 
Part of the Earth never being ſo burnt up as the 

A great Advantage of the Drill Method is, 
W may be let into the Treaches at 


leave them à great while without any Refreſh- 
ment,. This alternate plowing of the Intervals is 
| beſt for thoſe Plants, of whatever Kind, that are 


ſowed in ſingle Rows, But with all its Con- 


venience and Advantage, it does not deſtroy the 


5 


Weeds ſo well as plowing all in 2 regular Man- 


The Farmor who underftands the Nature of the 


need grow, becauſe it is natural to ſuppoſe ſome 


The ſooner this is done the better. The Me- 


be determined by the Number that have riſen; 
The Turnips that are left ſhould ſtand at about. 
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ner, and at once. „en ene when che Weeds 
are very rank that Method is preferable. 
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C H AP. LXII. 
Directions for bor ſeboeing of” T, urnips.” 


T is a great Advantage to make the Plow come 
J as near the Rows as may be, without damage- 
ing them: and this may be done much cloſer 
when they are young than afterwards; when | 
they are hoe plowed afterwards, and ſome Earth 
is neceſſarily left near the Rows unbroken by the 
Plow, a Man, ſhould. be employed to go and | 
turn that by Hand, with a Hook or wine other | 
Inſtrument. The looſening of the reſt of the | 
Ground will make this break ſo eaſily, that a 


good Labourer will do a great deal in a Day, 


and *tis a vaſt Advantage to the Crop; this is a 
much better Method than to bring * Hoe 
Plow near them when large. 

For many Plants, when grilled. in ſingle wilds 
the Method of working the Intervals alternately | 
is very right, and where the Weeds do not make 
the other Method neceſſary, it is very- eligible. 
Two Plowings in this Manner are only the Ex- 
pence of one, and the Benefit is commonly ſuf- 
ficient. The Plant that has abundant Nouriſn- 


ment from one Side, may diſpenſe with its being 


more ſparing on the other; and there are other 
Reaſons yet for this Practice. If the Plow, by 
coming very near the Plants, have cut and broke 
too many of their large Roots, tis only on one 
Side, and thoſe on the other Side will take in a 


ſufficient Supply of Nouriſhment, till new. ones | 


are puſhed there in the Place of others. The 


Ground being firmer, we may, in that Caſe, carry | 
the Plow nearer to the Turneps without: Danger 
of looſening them; and finally, when the Crop is 
large the Plow goes more readily to the Supply 
of firſt one Parcel and then another; if all have 
leſs Nouriſhment at a Time none are _ ne- 
glected. 


While the T umips: are mall, great Care muſt | 


be. taken that a Furrow is not left open near 
them, becauſe the Earth about them would be- 
come too dry ; but when they have three Months | 


Growth, and the Seaſon. is advanced to Autumn, | 


there is no more Hazard from this Article, be- 
cauſe not only they are grown ſtronger, but the 
Earth naturally becomes more moiſt. When 


the Froſts ſet in, the ſame Caution ſhould be ob- | 


ſeryed, not to leave a Furrow open near them, 


left they ſhould, by that Means, be pat more in 


the Power of the Weather. 

The Seaſon in which they are fowbd: vill, in 
ſome Meaſure, determine whether the Intervals 
are to be plowed alternately or otherwiſe. If 


the Turnips have been ſown late this Method 
will do, but if early the Weeds will grow faſt, 
and the other Method of plowing chem _—_ in a 
tegular Manner will be neceſſary. | 

It is ſurpriſing to what a Bigneſs Turnips will 
Seven or 
eight Pound Weight is not an uncommon Thing 
for a whole Field, one with another; and in very 
good Land, when the whole Practice has been 


grow, by this Method of Culture. 


rightly conducted, tis common to ſee them of 


— 


5 
4 * = 


| 


— 


fifteen Poandi Weight or more Gagen The 
Produce of an Acre of Ground thus planted with 
Turnips in ſingle, Rows, with! ſix Foot Intervals, 
is eaſily computed, and it will aſtoniſh any one 
not uſed to * the Es! of the Horſehoeing 
Huſbandry. 

The great; Uſe of le Field 3 is to 
ſapply che Cattle with Food in the Depth of 
Winter and in Spring, till the Graſs gets ſome 
Strength. For this Purpoſe, as they are only 
pulled up as they are wanted; they often muſt 
ſtand till the Seaſon of ſowing Corn is advanced 
too far, gr is ſabſolutely over. This is a very 
| reaſonable, and a very great Objection | againſt 
the Turnip in the common Way, but in this Me- 
thod of the Horſehoeing Huſbandry it is none. 
The Ground in the Intervals may be fown : the 
| Turnips may ſtand as they are moſt uſeful, and 
they will get nothing but freſh Advantage from 
the repeated Tillage of the Ground in the Inter- 
| vals. | 
The very plowing for the Sake of the Turhips, 
has kept the Intervals in excellent Order, and 
they may be ſown in the Middle with Corn in 
treble Rows; at the Diſtance of | ſeven Inches, 
Row from Row in which Caſe there will be ſuf. 
 ficiently- broad Intervals between them, which, 
when the Turnips are all taken up, will be ready 
for plowing for the Nouriſhment of the Corn. 
Cows are very fond of Turnips, and they en- 
creaſe their Milk. Sheep alſo eat them very 
greedily, and they are a wholeſome Nouriſh- 
ment for them: but Sheep ſhould have them while 
| young, elſe they do not ſo well take to them. 3 

Handhoeing of Turnips, which is all that can 
be done according to the common Practice, is 
but a very poor Method at beſt, and it is gene- 
rally fo lighted over, that the Farmer is ex- 
treamly cheated. The Hoers, inſtead of break- 
ing all the Ground, tear up the Surface of one 
half, and draw it over the other, covering the 
Weeds with it, inſtead of hoeing them up: ſo 
that, inſtead of being deſtroyed, they are e only 
made to grow the ſtronger. 1 

Drilling upon the Level was the firſt Practice 
wich Turnips, but it is a very bad Way. When 
| they are drilled on Ridges the Hoe Plow may 
come near the Ridges, and go deep without 
Miſchief, but in the other Way the young Tur- 
nips are often buried by the Earth falling over 
on the left Side of the Plow. Turnips planted 
on Ridges, at ſix Foot Intervals, have been found 
to yield double the Quantity with thoſe planted 
on the Level, with three Foot Intervals: and 
when every other Article is the ſame, the Pro- 
duce is found, by repeated Tryals, to be much 
greater from the fix Foot Interval, than the three 
n 

The beſt Method of ſowing by the Drill, is t 
let half the Seed fall into the Bottom of the 
Trench, which is to be four Inches deep; and 
the other half over it, at about half an Inch 


| Depth, lying upon the Earth that has fallen in 


upon the other: and if half new and half old 

Seed be mix'd, as before hinted, and the drilling 
performed in this Manner, there will be no leſs, 
than four different Shootings one after another; 
ſo that there will be four Chances inſtead of one, 
of their eſcaping the Miſchief of Inſects. It is 


2 lucky 
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wery fe for the Farmer, that as Turnips are liable 
to this Accident, the Seed is ſo ſuited to the Pur- 


poſe of preventing it. 


and by this Method of mixing the Seed, and 
ſowing at two Depths, there will be new Quan- 


tities riſing for a Fortnight together. 
If all theſe Chances do not prove ſufficient, 


| the young Turnips may be hoe plowed when they 
are in the [greateſt Danger, which will bury a 


great Part of the Inſects; or at the worſt another 
Row may be drilled in, without doing wy _ 
more to the Land. 

When the Land has been well prepared. and 
n very fine, the Roller may be uſed with a 
great deal of Succeſs, upon a Turnip F ield ſown 
by the Drill. We have mentioned already, in 
our Account of that Inſtrument, the great Ad- 
vantage the Farmer has from it in the deſtroy- 


ing Inſects; and there is no Kind that it more 


perfectly kills than theſe little Flies and their 
Brood, which prey upon the Turnips. 

The Farmer often has Recourſe to his Roller | 
in the common Way of Huſbandry, when he ſees | 
there is Danger from the Fly ; but in'deſtroying | 
the Inſect he ſpoils his Crop: for it makes the | 
Ground ſo hard, that the Turnips, which require 
2 looſe light Soil, cannot thrive in it. But in the 
Drill Way there is no Danger. The Ground 
may be rolled for the Deſtruction of the Inſects, 
and the Hoe Plow will ſufficiently break it up, 
and looſen it again. . The right Method is to roll | 
the Land acroſs the Ridges, after it is drilled. 
The Turnips may be after this thinn'd at a ſmall 
Expence, by Hand Hoes; and the Hoe Plow will | 
then work wet or dry, and if they have been 
ſtopped a little in 'their Growth by the rolling, 
they will preſently revive and recover after this | 
Practice. 
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o the due of Seed, and Advantage Y | 
|  _ the; Crap... 


'N general three Ds of Seed, or between 

three and four, is the right Quantity for 
an Acre of Ground, ſometimes. two Ounces 
will do: and in the uſual Way, although we 
have mentioned two Pound, many uſe three or 
four. 

The Farmer may leave the Aides when the 
Turnips are drill'd in ſingle Rows, with fix Foot 
Interyals, higher than he can for double rowed 


Crops ; z becauſe there will be more Earth in a the | 


Intervals. 
When the Turnips are 1 in a Fi oot | 


Rows, Wheat may be drilled between them ; and 
in the ſame Manner Turnips may be drilled in 


between Rows of Barley, and Rows of Oats very 
ſucceſsfully. In theſe, Caſes, the e che Land 
is, the wider ſhould be the Interval, 


When Wheat is ſown between. 9 of Tur- | | 
a poor Ground, they will not be able to grow 5 
very large, and therefore the greater Number is 


nips the Method is this. At MicnazLAs, 
when the Turnips are full grown, a Ridge is to be 
plowed up in the Middle of every Interval, and 
the When drilled on it: and then the Thraips | 


For Turnip Seed will 
bear to be buried very deep, and come up well; 


| 
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] 
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| 
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are to be pulled up toward Spring, and carried 
to the Cattle. 

In the thinning of the Turnips Regard muſt 
be had to their Appearance, and thoſe well grow- 
ing ones which the Farmers call Maſter Turnips, 
muſt be left two together, if they happen to 
ſtand ſo, leaving the greater Space on each Side 
of them. But if three grow together the middle 
one ſhould be pulled up. FEI 

When Turnips have been ſown las, the alter- 
nate Hoeing deſcribed before, will ſometimes 


do; but for ſuch as have been ſown early it will | 


be neceſſary to hoe them again. The beſt In: 
ſtrument for breaking the Earth left about the 
Edges of the' Rows by the Hoe Plow, is what 
they call, in ſome Places, the Prong Hoe; this 


| has commonly two, ſometimes three Teeth, and 


that with three is beft : but this Inſtrument 
"muſt not be uſed till the e are on ſome 
Growth. Sk 

When the Intervals are hoed alternately, the 
Plow may go deeper and nearer the Row, be- 
cauſe it is ſupported on the other Side, but this 
is only to be done when the Plants are ſmall: at 
that Time it is very beneficial, but afterwards it 
would be dangerous. 


the Middle of each Interval. 


The Crop of Turnips has a vaſt Ang; 
when raiſed this Way, over thoſe by the common 


Method of ſowing, in that they are better able 
to bear a dry Seaſon, 


The Hand Hoe does not 
go deep enough to do any Service againſt this 
Accident, which ſpoils many a promiſing Crop: 
but the Horſehoe breaks the Soil to ſuch a 
Depth, as ſaid before, that it always keeps moiſt. 
We have adviſed the F armer before, to the 
Uſe of Manures for his Land intended for Tur- 
nips; Rand even Dung is allowed to be uſed for 
this Crop, by Mr. Torr its great Enemy, be- 
cauſe he acknowledges that Dung and Tillage 
together, will divide and break the Land in leſs 
Time than Tillage alone; and this is a very ne- 


| ceſfary Article in the Conſideration of Turnips, 


becauſe they have ſo ſhort a Time to grow. 

The ſame Miſtake may naturally happen in 
' judging of Turnips ſown in ſingle Ridges, with 
theſe large Spaces, as we ſee People run into 
about Corn drilbd the fame W. ay ; that is, they 
may ſuppoſe fewer ſtand upon an equal Space 
of Ground; but here it is eaſy to confute the 
Suſpicion by counting. The beſt Judges of 
Turnips leave only thirty to a ſquare Perch when 


they have been ſown in the common Way, but 
when they are drilled with Intervals of fix Foot, 


there may be five and forty left upon every Perch 


of Ground, and each will be much larger than 
thoſe of which there are but thirty in the com- 


mon Way. This has been proved by Trials, 


and is a Fact againſt which there can be no ar- 
guing, ſixty may be left in a Perch, and they 
will chrive very well; and allowing theſe only at 
five Pounds apiece, they will make a OP of 
above eighty Quarters to an Acre. 
When Turnips are drilled late, and it is * 


to be left. For the ſame Advantages that would, 


in more Time, make a ſmaller Number gro- 


big, 


At the laſt Hoeing it is a 
good Method to leave a broad deep Trench in 
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a. and their Number will make Amends for 
the Want of S in wary Particular. | 
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Of raifmg Wheat by the Drill and Hark 
being Hybantry. 


5 Turmips are beſt raiſed in fagle Rows, 
A becauſe of the Largeneſs of their Roots, 
Wheat is found to ſucceed beſt in treble Rows, 
with ſufficient Intervals between-one Set of Rows 
and another. We have ſeen the Advantage this 

Method of Tillage has, in Reſpect of Turnips, 
over the common Practice, bur. its Benefft with 
Regard to Wheat is greater. 

The longer any Plant is to remain in the Earth, 
the more Nouriſhment it will require, and Wheat 
is three Times as long in the Ground as Spring 
Corn; being ſown in the preceding Autumn. 

The Farmer. knows that it will want a great 
deal of Nouriſhment in this long Growth; and | 

therefore he dungs his Land. to give it; and ne- 
ver ſows Wheat but on Land thus prepared, and | 
well tilled beſide. He thus gives it a great 
Fund of Nouriſhment, but it is all laid in at 
once: now it would certainly be better to afford 
it ply at Times, as it continued grow- 
ing, . is repeated Aſſiſtance cannot be given | 
it in the common Method, but it may in the 

Horſehoeing Huſbandry; and it is therefore plain | 
this Practice is particularly well ſuited to that | 
Kind of Corn. Reaſon confirms this, and it is 
ſupported by Experience, for Crops of Wheat 
upon the ſame Ground are much larger when 
raiſed by this Method, than by any other. 

The Earth is prepared for Wheat in Autumn, 
but it is in Spring it wants moſt Nouriſnment, for: | 
then it begins to ſhoot ; but by that Time the 
Ground has got almoſt i into its original W 


1 the Farmer i is nv his Land- for | 
Wheat in the Horſehoeing Method, let him take | 
Care of all Things to free it from Graſa. Other 
Weeds may be deſtroyed by the Methods uſed 
in that Practice, but this very difficultly.. Other 
Weeds may be got out when among the Rows; 
but Graſs cannot, and it is ſo pernicious that | 
one Buach of it will ſpoil a Yard of the Crop. 


The Ridges for the drilling of Wheat: ſhould | 


be made ſtrait and equal; the Plowman who un- 
derſtands his Buſineſs knows how, by Sen 
a Mark, to carry on the Line quite ſtrait: and 

to make theſe Ridges even-he needs only mark 


out ſeveral of them, before he begins. But if | 


the Piece be of ſuch a; crogked Form that the 
Ridges cannot be plowed ſtrait the firſt Time, it 
may be proper to drill it upon a Level, and all 
e e ee 
0 r 
the Breadth of an Acre, they ſhould. be made 
lengthways of the Field, unleſs there be ſome 
Reaſon to the contrary : as if it be a Hill any 
thing ſteep. - In this Caſe they muſt go up and 
down, whether dur carry them. lengthwiſe or 
1 


5 - 
* 


— 


breadthwiſe of the piece: for if Rider brats 
go acroſs. ſuch a Hill, ny __ not ” n 
Horſehoed. 

As to the Height af the. Ridges, cb 3 
Nature of the Ground makes a great Difference, 
but as Wheat always ſucceeds beſt: when it is 
dry, a Foot may be given ſor a general Height as 
+ Medium. When they are narrow with this 
Height, and have a deep Furrow on each Side; 
the Water that Rains throw upon them ſufficient- 
ly moiſtens the Ground for theit bad: and 
runs off without poaching bali: '> 5 7h 

The deeper the Soil is the ligber the Ridges 
may be conveniently made, and the wetter the 
Land is the higher they ought: to be. In ſhal- 
low Soils the Ridges cannot be made ſo high, 
becauſe there would be a Deficiency of Mould in 
the Intervals. But however high the Ridges are 
made, the Tops of them muſt not be ſo narrow 
and ſharp for drilling of Wheat, as they are for 
Turnips, becauſe the Wheat is to ſtand in a treble 
Row, whereas the Turnips do beſt in fingle Rows. 
And a ſingle Row taking up leſs of. the Breadth, 
may have more of the Ridges Depth, Doe! ir 
leaves the Interval wider. | 
F As there is this Difference in the ſowing: of 
Wheat by: the Drill Way, ſo there is to be a 
great deal in the reaping, for the Stalks are to 
be cut off cloſe to the Ground. This could not 
be done in the common Method, but it may 
very well in this, becauſe all nnr 5 re- 
gularly in the Rows together. 
3 When this is done, and * is carried 
off, if the Trench in the Middle of each wide 
Interval have been left as deep as it ought bythe 
laſt hoeing, as ſoon as may be, the Farmer ſhould 
| take a common Plow: to the Ground, and go as 
near the Stubble as he can; and turn two large 
Furrows into the Middle of the Intervals.” This 
will make a Ridge over the Place where the 
French was. 298 
| If the Trench have not been left ſo FOR as it 
| ſhould be, thed'h&is to. go firſt-in:the Middle of 
it with one Furrow; which, with two more taken 
from the Ridges, will be three Furrows in each 
Interval. This plowing is to be continued as 
long as the dry Weather Jaſts, and then. the 
Plowman is to finiſh, by turning the Partitions 
on which the laſt Wheat grew, up to the new 
| Ridges. "This is'ufually done at two great Fur- 
rows: and theſe "laſt Furrows, which compleat 
the Ridges, may be plowed in wet Weather. 

Sometimes more Furrowy will be required to 
make a ſix Foot Ridge very high. Thus when 
the Middle of the Intervals are very wide and 
deep, there will require ſix Furrows to che whole 
Ridge, and they muſt not be ſmall ones. The 
Seaſon alſo, in this Caſe, makes a Difference, for 
when the fine Mould is very dry, a great deal of 
it will run to the left Hand before the Plow, and 
more will run back 5 8 to the leſt, after the 
Plow is gone paſt. | 
Wen ſtich Ridges have be made far Wheat, 
and the Seaſon continues too long dry for 
| planting it, and the Stubble not thrown up, 

jet the Farmer then plow one deep Furrow 


on the Middle of each Ridge, and then plow = 
the whole Nidge at four Furrows more. This 
will raiſe” it very high. "This Practice ftirs al! 
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the Earth of the Ridges, 100 is done at fe 


ows. 
gre is a very important Article of the Far- 


mer's Concern in the Drill Huſbandry, but he 
may be guided in it with great Safety by a 

few general Rules. The Furrows neceffary for 
raiſing of Ridges muſt be more or fewer in Re- 
gard to the Bigneſs of them. The Plowman, as 

well as his own Reaſon, will inform him that 
fix ſmall Furrows may be leſs than four large 


anes. 
*Tis beſt not to plow the Stubble up to the 


| Ridges till juſt before planting eſpecially in the 


the re- 
early plowing, becauſe that will hinder 

plowing of the firſt Furrows, which, if the Sea- 
ſon continues dry, may be neceſſary. This may 
be done by opening one Furrow ih the Middle; 


or by openirig two, and afterwards the Ridges 


are to be rais'd up again. When they are become 
moift enough at Top, the old Partitions being 


plowed up to them, they are to be Narrowed | 


once lengthwiſe, and then drilled. 


The old Partitions muſt be plowed up to the 


new Ridges, to ſupport their othef Earth from 
falling down with the harrowing and drilling, 
which would elſe make them level. 

-< I'M Ridges i in this Way of managing Lands, 
greatly excel common Ridges of the ſame Height, 
becauſe, being made upon the open Trenc es, 


they conſiſt of new tilled Mould from Top to 


Bottom; whereas the others, though as deep | is Quitttity. The fmalleſt Grain of See 


in the Mould at the Tops, have little of it it tilled 
at the laſt plowing. 

All other Sorts of Grain ſucceed heſt when 
they are fown at a Time when the Ground. is 


10 dry, that it can be broke | into moſt Parts by 


the Plow, but Wheat is an Exception. The 
Reaſon is, that Wheat i is to ſtand the Severity of 
a Winter, and in order to this the Ground muſt 
fall cloſer upon it, and it does ſo when fome- 
what wet at. the Time of the ſowin 

As 4 eneral Rule we may 57 the = 
that in this 12 of. Huſbandry eſpecially, it 
is Beft to-plow t Ground when it is dry; and 
then let it lie fill i it become moiſt, 
not happen under ſeveral Weeks, he ſhould 
ſtäy for ſoch än Opportunity. But in ſpeaking 


of this Dryneſs and Moiſture of the Wade we 
are to bt underſtood bs meaning in Moderation: 


the Land need not be ſo dry 5s to fy -like Duſt 


for the klo not ſhould 3 it be 95 5 as Pap | 


fot dri ling; dat in a moderate ay on each 
Side. 


is too tender td be fowh in 4 dry Time 


may be. Te Kefires the BARR fo fe Br 10 — 


it in Whiter, to Tuppott it 5 and it re- 
qultes it Would be dender 7 s or Fn 
Paſſage. This is ſeen by EXPLTece; ; and thefe 
is no Way to give it theſe Ai "like 55 | 


ing it by che Drill; in Evth chat Has Been w 


broken by the Plow, And 18 become Kittie 
and afterwards dreakilg che Earth Ul af 1 
Rows in Spring by Horſhe&tig. 

After Ring Whel the Undund b K 4 ah 


Denis of Meifars for drilling of Wheat, let it 
be harrowed with two h 


a Horſe, going in d Futte berwixt tho Ridges. 
Numb. XXIX. 


If this ; does | 


Wheat is 4 1 TY Kind e of le 1 


ght Harrowy bn by 


| TR65 will 
Aid that is the Time 
3 keep them e's 
| Mis Period, af 

| thin be baute of f its F 


row belag Juſt broken to level c or ſmooth it fot 
the Drill. 

If the Ground whereon the next tcp! is to ſtand 
be plowed dry, the Farmer may drill at any 
Time during the Seaſon for ſowing the Kind of 
Wheat he uſes in the common Method, bur it is 
bettet to drill a little earlier than the Farmers ſow 
in the common Way, than later. The Seaſon for 
ſowing by the Drill, in general Terms, may be 
ſuid 5 laſt from Harveſt to the Beginning of 
NovkIiBER. 

When Wheat is drilled early lefs Seed is re- 
quired than when late, for leſs of it will die it 
the Winter. The Farmer is alſo to conſider the 
Nature of his Land, in proportioning the Quan- 
tity of Seed. More of the Plants will die in 


Wihter on poor thin on rich Ground, and he 


muſt therefore allow more Seed to 
than he does to rich, to provide agai 


pected Accident. ä 
When the Farmer has à fich Piece of Land, 


poor Land, 
ainſt this er. 


| and drills it early, He is to uſe leſs Seed than on 
any other Occaſion, 'becauſe every Grain, in a 


Manner, will come up, and very few of the Plants 
will die: and in this Way of Huſbandry, à few 
Plants thiiving well will fend out 4 Muftitade of 
Stalks, and bear #n Abundance of Ears : fo that 
the Number bf Seeds fown is not the great Con- 
ſideration. Let the Fatmer alſo regard, as we 
have before obſetved, the Size of the Seed Wheat: 


for its Numbes, Hot the Bulk; 1s to Agr | 


eat 
will produce as large a Stalk, Ear, and Corn as Aa 


, the biggeſt. -- : Y 


On rich Eat Won ah by the 7 four 


Gallons Gf middle ſi Zed Seed Wheat is uffidient 


for an Acre. Büt in general; fit Gatl6ns. i in the 
common Run of Land, 18 the belt uantity. 
A gteat deal depefids L6G this ſuiting ; the Quang 

tity of Seed to the Land and the Seaſon, For i if 


the Cort be diilled too thick, it will be in danger ; 


of falling, and if too thin it will Be ſubje&t 
more than othetwiſe to Blights. We mention 


the Danger either Way, iet the Far armer m 
be upon his Guard, and we have given him pl | 
the neceflary Woke far conducting this impor- 


tant Matter; a little too much, or a mal Matter 


tod little of the Seed is not "Re very milchieyous, 


but we have ſhewn him what hat pens when it is 


much wrong e either Way: ; and he is is to take Care 
aceordifigly. 5 


As rs the Depth of drilling. th ws Wet; it 
may de done from half an Inch t to three Inches; 
but when it is Planted f too deep. it is in Dan- 
ger of being 1 off by hs are in Win- 
ter; chis it eſcapes BF: 157 becaule they 
46 Hb 186 We | in ere Wea- 
* when the Wikathe to f 

eat to 
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HAP. LXV. 
Of the. Number of Rous for Wheat. 


J E have ſhewn the Method of plowing 
and preparing the Ground: for the drill 
and horſehoeing Huſbandry, and the Quantities 
of Seed Corn neceſſary under the different Cir- 
cumſtances for ſowing it. We now come to a 
very material, and very important Conſideration; 
which is, the Number of Rows that are to be 
allowed to the Intervals. | 
We have obſerved already, that ths drill may 
be made to ſow in ſingle, double, treble, or other 
more numerous Rows, according to the F armer's 
Pleaſure. We have ſhewn that in Turneps the 
Gngle Row is preferable ; but in reſpe& to Wheat, 
that Point is not ſo well determined. 


riments have been made of various Man- | 


ners; and it is from the Reſult of them we are 
to determine. 
Row, and. left the full Interval for Horſehoeing 


between; others have drilled it in Multitudes of 


Rows, with few or no Intervals of any Space be- 
tween them ; but theſe are the Extremes, and are 


equally wrong. In the Make of the Drill Plow | 


for Wheat we have contrived for the Sowing it in 


ws, Which is a very good Method; but 


Some have ſown Wheat in a ſingle | 


ſome prefer to this the Method of only two 
Rows; and they have in many Circumſtances a 


great deal to advance in their Favour. 


If he drill in treble Rows, the Par- 


ſhould be ten. 
Where there is only a double Row, the Weeds 


are eaſier deſtroyed between; but then in the 
treble Rows there ariſe fewer of them. It muft 
be allowed, that in the treble Rows Weeds are 
not ſo eaſily rooted up, without damaging the 
clean. 


Corn; in the double Row there is leſs Hazard: 


being equal, it will be beſt to ſow it in double 


Rows; if it be naturally pretty, free from them, 
may be done at about eighteen Pence an Acre, 


it will be beſt in treble Rows. This is what we 


mean by adviſing, him to conduct himſelf accord- 


ing to the particular Circumſtances of his own 

Farm; and this in all Articles is very material. 
In Favour of the double Row way, it is farther 

to be obſerved, that the Hand Hoe cannot work 


nearly ſo efficaciouſly in two ſeven Inch Parti- 
tions as in one of ten Inches: and the Quantity 
of Earth, to be wrought, by the Horſe Hoe is 


more when when there b only a double, than. hep | 
| changed at laſt his Method from the treble Row 


there is a treble Row. 
A leſs Depth 


mer's particular Circumſtances. ET . 
Six Fbot Ridges are abſolute be to 
HE Ron, bur not to the d e 


- 4 # . 


of Mould on the Ridge will. 40 
for the double chan for the treble, Row ; and this 
will ſerve as a Direction in = of the, Vox 
| kinds of Land. , 25 5 


therefore the Farmer will ſee, that if his Ground ik 
be very liable to Weeds, all other Conſideratidus 


— 


the ki. between = I two > Rows can be. very 


| well clear'd, and well wrought, by the Hand 


Hoe; and the Earth of the Interval is wrought 
with much more Eaſe and Convenience: and! ler 
the Farmer obſerve farther, that in deep and 
rich Land theſe Intervals between double Rows 
may be much narrower than they can be made 
with Prudence' in poor Lands, eſpecially when 
planted in the treble Rows. The wideſt Inter- 
vals of all are required for treble Rows of Wheat 
in poor Land; in other Reſpects the Farmer is to 
| conſider the rither and deeper the Soil, the leſs 
will do between the Rows; and let him take in 
the Aſſiſtance of Manure, to make it more rich, 
and then it will do in ſtill leſs Quantity. He will 
find it beſt not to oppoſe the new Method againſt 
the old, but to join them for his Convenience. 

The Management of the Hoe Plow is a very 
great Article; and the Farmer muſt take Care he 
employs an expert Plowman. The Intervals 
ſhould never be too wide to be horſehoed at two 


| Furrows, without leaving any Part unplowed in 


the middle of them; and the Farmer will find, 
that by making the Plank of this Plow ſhort, 
and the Shafts crooked, ſo far as each will Pear, 
he will be able to hoe with it in narrower Inter- 
vals than he may at firſt imagine, without da- 
maging the Wheat. 

When the double Row is uſed, there may be 
fourteen Ridges in an Acre; there will then be 
only one Partition on each that is between the 
two Rows; and its Breadth is. ten Inches. 

This Method brings the new Huſbandry nearer 
to the old: And as we ſhall adviſe the Farmer, 


in all reſpects, to come as near as he can toward 

Of this the Farmer may be ſure, that one of 
theſe two laſt Methods he is to prefer; whether 
it ſhall be that by the double, or by the treble 
Row, he muſt determine from. the Nature of his 
Ground. 
titions muſt be ſeven Inches; if in double, they 
is very eaſy; but let the Farmer ſee that it is 


uniting them, we fhall adviſe him to harrow the 
Land, after Drilling, with the common Har- 
row; it will cover any of the Seeds that may 
chance to have been left bare by the drill Har- 
row, and encreafe the Growth. 

Fhe hand hoeing between theſe double Rows 


done properly, and not lighted over: In the 
doing of this, the Earth muſt never be turned 
toward the Wheat ; for it may cruſh the Wheat 
while it is ſo young and tender, as at this Opera- 
tion, and the Partition would never be hoed 


The Hoes * this uſe ſhould have the Edge 
ſeven Inches long, and be four Inches deep from 
the Handle; they muſt be thin, and well ſteel'd; 
and this Work, at a moderate Erice of Labour, 


the working People finding their own Tools. 
For the Wheat that is drilled in three Rows, 
four Inch Hoes are more convenient.. 

In low Ridges, when there are three Rows, 
the middle one is poor; in high Ridges it is a8 
good as the others ; 3 but the Queſtion remains, 
| whether it is not rich at their Expence : perhaps 
as much is loſt in them as. is gained. in that. Mr. 
Tur himſelf became of this Opinion, and 


to the double. Whether or not he was in the 
Right we would have the Farmer find not by 
reaſoning and arguing, but by Triah on different 

wand <1 


Peale tmay. be duilled by:the ſame Drill as the 


Wheat, when it is, made for the n . 
on 7 
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only the Spindle ſhould be changed for one | Interval is thrown upon them, which is full of 
that has the Notches a little bigger. This two | new Nouriſhment, having lain all this Time in 
Row Method for Peaſe is preferable to any other, | the manner of a Fallow, altogether unexhauſted. 
becauſe the Earth may be thrown ſo far upon | As ſoon as the Froſts are paſt, and the Wea- 
the Peaſe in the ſecond . Horſehowing, that the | ther will allow it, let the Intervals have their ſe- 
two Rows become one, which is very convenient. | cond turning: this is called the Spring hoeing. 
If Barley be drilled, the three Row Method is The Ridge from the Middle of the Interval is then 
eferable to the two; but this is not proper to | to be thrown, as before obſerved, to the Rows on 
be followed by a Crop of Wheat, without a F al- | each Side, by two Furrows, as near as can be 
low. There is the ſame Objection againſt Oats | done without covering the Wheat. 
alſo, becauſe ſome of their ſcattered Seeds will | After this Spring hoeing, the Farmer is to be 
live out the Winter Riſe among the * and | guided in what he does by the Circumſtances 
hurt the Sale. and Nature of the Land, and by the Weather. 
The great Cautions he is to have, are never to 


SHOSS0658069096904090006908 let Weeds grow to any Height in the Intervals , 


and never to let any unmoved Earth lie in the 
CHAP. LXVL | Middle of the Intervals long enough to grow ; 
hoeing 0 eat, | hard. „ 1 
e By. theſe two Meaſures, he will be guided in 
E have left the Point between the double | his Work during the Summer ; and theſe are to 
and treble Rows undetermined, becauſe direct how many Hoeings the Intervals are to 
each Way ſucceeds very well, and ſome being | have, better-than any general Rule; only let him 
of one Opinion ſome of the other,” among thoſe | obſerve, that he muſt never plow deep near 
who have tried: there ſhould bè more Experience | the Rows in Summer, when the Plants are 
to determine which is in general the beſt; but | grown large; but, at the ſame time, let him 
which ever Way be preferred in that Reſpect, the | take Care to plow as deep in the Middle of the 
Practice of Horſehoeing is the ſame, altho' that | Intervals as the Soil will allow; and let him turn 
of Handhoeing differs. the Earth towards the Wheat, eſpecially at the 
The firſt Horſehoeing is to be performed by | laſt hoeing, ſo as to leave a deep and wide Trench 
turning a Furrow from the Row; and when the in the Middle of each Interval. 
Weather is wetter when this is performed, the] This is the Method of raiſing Wheat bu the 
Plow may go nearer the Row, without Miſ- | Drill and Horſehoeing Huſbandry. Whether the 
chief; and when dryer, it muſt be carried ome? Method by two or by three Rows be the beſt, 
what more diſtant. muſt be determined by more Tryals on Lands 
As to the time of doing this, it is beſt when | of different Kinds and Natures ; but whichever | 35 
the Wheat has got three or four Blades: but it | of. theſe: be taken, the Advantage of the Horſe- 1 8 
ſnould never be done till it have more than one | hoeing ſhews itſelf in an aſtoniſhing manner. 2 


Blade. If the Crop have been drilled early, i it muſt The Crop i is vaſtly greater than any other Way; - 
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be done before, or in the Beginning of Winter, ac- and it is increaſed by augmenting the Number of 1 
cording to the Condition of the Blade; but when Stalks of Ears and of Grains. $348 
it has been drilled very late, it need not have the | The Stalks, inſtead of two or three, are thirty = 24 
firſt hoeing till Spring. In this firſt hoeing let FE 11 


or forty from each Grain; and whereas a great 
the Farmer have a ſtrict Eye upon thoſe he em- Part of the Stalks in the common Huſbandry 
ploys, for a great deal depends upon it. Let 


| do not come to ear; and of thoſe that do, a great 
him ſee that they go as near the Rows as they many have Ears very ill fill'd, in this Method, 


can do, without damaging the Corn; and as deep | with the Advantage of Horſehoeing, all the 
as they can, without going below the good Soil. Stalks come to ear, and every Ear is fal of good 
If upon looking over the Ground afterwards, | Grain. 
he finds that the firſt Furrow was not near enough | There i is no way of producing a F and full 
the Rows, nor deep enough, let him order | Grain in the Ear like late Horſehoeing. If this 
ſecond Furrow to be plowed at the Bottom of the be done juſt when .the Wheat is gone out of 
former; and if this cannot be conveniently done Bloſſom, the whole Stock. of Nouriſhment that 
ſoon after the firſt hoeing, let it be done before | ir conveys. is carried up directly to the Grain, 
the Ridge is turned back in the Spring. And let and the Crop will be doubled by this Method. 
the Farmer remember always to have the Fur- , It is by theſe, Means that the Horſchoeing 
rows turned up, to make Ridges in he” middle Huſbandry produces a greater Crop than the 5 
of Intervals, during Winte. common, from a tenth Part of the Plants; for 
Let him not be afraid of expoſing his Rows it increaſes the Number of Stalks; it carries 
= Corn to the Froſts, by hoeing off the Earth || them all up into Ear; it makes the Ear large 
from them in the Beginning of Winter; for it is and the Grain plump, and full of Flower. This 
found by Experience, and there is no arguing || it will always be found upon Examination to 
-againft that, that when the Hoe has gone neareſt, | effect; and the Conſequence. is here very plain. 
as Plants thrive beſt. 3 | Fourſcore Ears have been counted upon one 
The Row in this caſe Rands as it were, upon Plant; and there have been numbered a hundred 
de Brink of a perpendicular Ditch, and the Wa- || Grains in- one Ear. If the Wheat Plant be ca- 
ter therefore runs off from it and we know dry pable of this vaſt Increaſe and Product, there is 
Earth. is not affected by Froſt like fuch as is wet. an, ample F. ield for the Improvements that may 
The Plants are thus preſerved during Winter; be made by any Method of Huſbandry, which 
end än Spring the Ridge from the middle of the || ſhall. better chan the others Fu its Growth: 
| ATE TED 3317 N — HAP. 
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Intervals between double or treble Rows of Wheat, 
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CHAP. ILXVII. 


of the immediate Benefit of the broad In- 
tervall. 


W E have obſerved that the Genabiliry ef 


Farmers are averſe to the broad Intervals 
neceſſary to be left for the Horſchoeihg, and the 
Prejudice is very natural: it ſeems leavin fo 
much of their Land unoccupied. We have be- 
fore ſhewn that this is a Miſtake ; but it is here 
that we may moſt abundantly prove it, 1 66 
ing from Experience. | 

We ſee a Plant of Wheat is capable of a vaſt 
Encreaſe; and if we aſk how it is to be promoted 
in that Augmentation, the Anſwer is very plain, 
for it can only be by giving it more Nouriſhment. 
There are two Ways of doing this; the one by 
making the Earth richer, and the other by allow- 
ing more Compaſs of it for the Roots to run in. 
The firſt Method is done by adding Dung and 
other Manures; the other by leaving theſe broad | 
Intervals, and tilling them with the Hoe Plow. 
The latter Method will ſucceed much better with- 
out the former, than the former can without 
that; but they will liave their fulleſt and fineſt 
Effect when they are uſed together. 

To ſhew the Advantage however, in its faireſt 
Light, we will at preſent conſider the Horſchoe- 
ing Method, with the Advantage of its wide 
Intervals alone, and without che Aſſiſtance of any 
Addition. 

We ſee then that we can, by allowing wide 


produce a good Crop with leſs Libour and Is 
Seed than are needful in the common Way, and 
without the Expence of Dung, or the Loſs of 
Time in fallowing. Theſe are plain Advaiitages : 
there is no Difficulty: in the Practice: and we 
hope therefore the Farmers iri every Part bf the 
Kingdom, where there is a proper Seit will give 
it a fair Trial. 


If it be ſuppoſed that the Roots of Whest do 
not extend ſo. far as Half Way of theſe broad I- 


tervals, we have ſhewn already that it is afferted [ 
upon Conjecture, and is moſt likely to be an Er- 


ror; and even if it were true ft would amount 
to no Objection of Weight: for "this 7 7 i 


: | | be pajrow; there would not only want Ro 
— wo 


abſolotely neceflary for the working of che 
per Inſtruments; und uf the lat oeing the Fire 


is thrown on each Side toward the Rows. and k 
vacant Spice left in the Middle of rhe Bilal 
ſo chat they certainly then have the Benefit of 1 


M1 


want it. There is, * this Tie of th} Grown 
no Part of the Firth of the Interval diſtant᷑ ove 
ſeventeen Inches in tlie double RGI m . 
Planta, or 'abbve” two Fbot Reiß e 
Rows, when there are thee. | 
of Corn' miy be proved to react, * nd the Earth. 
is given them new tilled, 20 ae NA 
for the feeding of the EA. eas ty 
We have ſaid that in dee LA th Bafa, 


;* But Kilt ef 
mult be wide eriough for the ae 0 
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to 


ork, but Earth to work upon. | 
The Practice of | Horſchocing: will fi TY the 
Place of Fallowing and of Dung - but . mu 
be Earth for it to work u Bo e chere 
mult be a ſufficient Breadth of Interval, and a 
ſufficient Depth: if the Interyals be 10 narrew 
that nearly all the Earth 6f them goes to make 
the Tops of the Ridges, 1 there will hot be e enough 
to ſup Ro the Plants, let it be ever 10 much i im. 
. Tillage There mult be 3 z Quantity q 
Lad as well = Way, for the ſup ppor 425 
a Crop; and as Land is cheaper e Ex- 
pence of Manure, why ſhould not the Farmer 
who regards his own Intereſt allow it. 

Weeds are very apt to grow in the Intervals 
that are hoed, but then they are ſoon deſtroyed. 
They grow readily becauſe the Earth is greatly 
improved by Tillage ; but as they are deſtroyed 
before they come to Seed, by the repeated plow- 
ing of the Intervals, the Damage is nothing, 
The Ground is not ſtocked with freſh Supplies 
of them, and they even add the Benefit of a 
Manure by rotting in the Ground. 

It is plain that the Drill and Horſehocing 
Huſbandry produce larger Crops in the ſame 
Piece of Ground, than the common, and at leſs 
Expence; and it is equally certain that this Ad- 
vantage ariſes from the thorough breaking and 
dividing of the Ground i in the Intervals with the 
Hoe Plow. The Neceflity of allowing theſe 
Intervals A due Breadth is Plain, becauſe the 
Work cannot be perform d in them if too nar- 
roy; and becauſe: they cannot ſupply the Rows 
ſufficiently, if there be not Subſtance or Quan- 
tity of Earth to work upon. The Advantage i is 
certain, and the Neceſſity of Breadth in the In- 
tervals i is Fro plain, that at the ſame Time that 
we 17 7 our Wiſhes that every Farmer would 
giye the I Practice a Trial, we hope none will at- 
tempt it without giving t this due Compaſs to the 
Interyals, becauſe that would not be giving it a 
fair Trial; and the Importance i is enough to be- 
on at leaſt Candour in the Experiment. 
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o rajjng Sadvifoin by the Drill and Horſe- 
3 Huſbandry. 


TE ſhall, in 2 ſucceeding Chapter, conſider 
V. the Nature and. Qualities of Saintfoin: 
vt, are here e the Culture of it by the Drill 
No d Harſchoe uſbandry, as an Inſtance of 
Benefit of chat Practice, and of the Extent 
to whigh it is: capable of being carried in ae. 


e Advaptage of Sxinefoin i is owing to 
me ength of its Root. This pierces to a valt 
Pepth in the Earth, and will cherefore ſupport 2 
large Growth of it, where the natural Graſs would 
E This is its particular Benefit, and there 
is ho, Way of raiſing ir equal to that by the Df 
Horſchoeing Huſbandry, Seer TIO: 
„The .drieft and D Grouhd e 2 


aintfoio, but the, Goel and ill ap bo | 
from the beſt Soil. 
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When the Farmer is about to raiſe Saint- Year in — and Froduce i while on the 
foin, let him ſee to prepare his Land well for other Hand, the great Number chat are ſome- 
it; and then let him * Care to lay in the times raiſed by unſkilful People, while they pro- 
Seed —_— 'otherwi nad little of it will | duce leſs, require Manure or they will periſh. 

From the Nicety required in laying in the 
he pe Depth 2 bY Sajnefoin Seed i is « drilled, Seed of Saintfoin, it is eaſy to ſee that the Drill 
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| is à very material Conſideration. In moderate Huſbandry i is much better ſuited to its Produce 1 
| Land, it ſhould be covered half an Inch deep, than the common; but here is another Reaſon : | 
| and in ſuch as | is very dry and light a little deeper, we ſee that if the Plants ſtand too thick they | | 
but nothing is ſo dangerous as the burying it too | are ſtarved, and yield little; but 1 in this new | 
low. in the Ground. No Seed whatſoever is ſo un- | Method they are'in leſs Danger of this Miſchief, 4 
able to bear it: but though it requires to be co- becauſe they are ſure of having Room on both | 
vered ſo very little, yet it abſolutely requires to Sides, though they ſtand thick in the Rows ; if 
be covered: for if it ſhould be left naked upon the Intervals be allowed a due Breadth:: and ; 
kN the Ground, it would not ſhoot at all, or will | there is no 1 which "requires to have them | 
F periſh when it had juſt ſhot; we give the F armer larger. 
5 his full Cautions, and on his Regard to them When this P Jant i IS kept at a due Diſtance, the 
will depend his Succeſs. , _ ſecond Crop riſes immediately after cutting: but 


The Quantity. of Saintfoin Seed to be fowed when they ſtand thick it does not ſhoot till there 
by the Drill, is about a Buſhel to an Acre. This | comes Rain. A moderate Diſtance is the plant- | 
allows twenty Seeds, or thereabout, to each ing about a hundred Plants on a ſquare Perch, and 
ſquare Foot ok the Ground. | NI very well yield two Ton to an Acre. « : 

Let the Farmer be very eh in, mh banked If the Farmer follow our Direction of drill- 
of his Seed. It is often bad, and. then, with all] ing his Saintfoin Seed early in Spring, and take 
his Care, his Ground will be underſtocked with Care to hoe it well afterwards, he vill, if the 
Plants. Seaſon be favourable, have a Crop the firſt Sum- 

The beſt Seafon for drilling of Saintfoin is mer: this he is not to expect in the common 
early in the Spring. It is a common Practice to Method of Management, but this Way it will be 
ſow it in the Beginning of Winter, but that i is | 2. very pretty Addition to his P rofit: and the 
very bad; and to ſow it in the Heat and Drovight | Roots having Time to ſtrengthen themſelves in 
of Summer is worſe. _ the Earth, by this early taking off the Head, 

Laſtly, in order to have a good . of will thrive the better for the ſucceeding Years. - 
Saintfoin, let the Farmer ſow it alone. It is a On many Lands, in the common Way of Ma- 
common Practice to ſow it. with Barley c or "Oats, nageemene;.Sairifoin yields but one mowing Crop 
and this is very wrong: ſome ſow it with- Clover in a Year; but with ieh ne i 11 
or Rye-Graſs, and that is worſe, it never ſuc- 1 two. very large ones. : | 
ceeds perfectly, unleſs when it is WY into the | There is no Plant that has more Ade inte 
Ground without Mixture. ftom hoeing than this. A Quantity of hoed 

The Farmer who is uſed to eig of Saint⸗ Saintfoin will grow more in a F ortnight, than 
foin, in the common Way, will be ſurpriſed at | fuck as is unhoed in the fame Land will in fix 
what is here ſaid, with Reſpect to che Quantity of Weeks; and that Which is hoed will be freſh; 
the Seed. Six or ſeven Buſhels to an Acre is the | green, and ſtrong, while the other is nt mn 
uſual: Allowance in the ordinary Way ; but. in 8 | 
the ſingle Buſhel- we allow in this Method, we | From theſe general Obſervations we may lay 
compute for a great deal of bad among it, for a | down Rules for the Management of this benefi- 
much ſmaller Quantity of Plants than would be | cial Plant, which will be: as certain of Succeſs as 
thus raĩsd from good Seed will be ſufficient. . In the eee on Wee ru are en is 
general there is no Crop that ſo well bears to true. er i yo mot 

._ me" thin as Saintfoin, for it grows larger and 10h 2433; | 
ſends out more Branches in ech e * oh RUAN 
ſands more ſingle. 5 N | tod baer eh 
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When Saintforn ſtands thi koh gat * in g lis o C: H: AE LXIX. 
deration,” it will yield the largeſt Ges 4 


rf "a 2 be Fo 
ſpreads its Robtscto a great Depth and N | 22 of ws Aae Ta; lane We in. . 5 


and a fow Mell nouriſhed” Plants are more than HE E Veſt Method for raiſing ing Saintfolp. by 


great many that are bũt Half fed.” The common | 1 the Dri is 
PI | ill and 'H6rfehoein Huſbandry, is 
Length of the Saintfoin Stalks is two Foot or a | to drill it in double Rows, ek ele Inch Par 


little more; but when it ſtands far aſunder t they ey  titions} un ad with Interval of. two Foot and. 2 


vill-grow tc füt Fot. e | half 5 arid theſe Intet vfl are alterward"to 

ky The Root of this Plant i is 150 to encreale in | hoed-only alternately,” leaving the other 0 i: | 
ength and # Thickneſs, i in Proportion a as it is "far- | the Hay upon. The Benefit of Horſendeing is 

ther from other Plants; and as the Root encres 1 very evident upon this Plant, for it makes it 

the Stalks always keep 5 oY The gre gr | thrive exceſſively 'on very poor Land; and will Pear 4 

che Number of Plants of this Kind ets TH | cauſe it to yield two very good Crops, where it =_ 


_ a Piece uf Ground, the noble ch the | ry ; 1 Uther Wise have affo reed bur one, and char by | = 
and their Number never makes "Amends RA FThdif ae 


: 


Mons 7 Growth.” When tliere are but Lieſs HolGbcring i is required for Saintfoin; 4h 
= ladies Upon the — they will ſupport, | than for any other Plant. In very good Land 
wy 4 with6ar'A Mtanite and encreaſe every | it may be omitted for two or r three Years, but 
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fade, this will refreſh it. While the Plants are 


ſmall Care muſt be taken not to cover theni | 


with the Pho. but afterwards there is ue D. 
ger. | 
We hare fad ar the Lu AR be n pos i 
pared for this Plant : and we are to add, that | 
great Care is to be taken in the whole Operation 
of raiſing it. The Ground muſt be made per- 
fectly clear of all other Growths, and well broke | 
by Tillage z and Care muſt be taken that the 
Tines of the Drill Harrow exactly follow the 
Shares, for the covering of the Sced. | 
No other Harrow is to come upon the Ground | 
after the Saintfoin is ſowed : nor is it to be rolled. 
Thoſe who. ſow it with Barley muſt roll the 
Ground for the Sake of that Corn: but we ad- 
viſe the Farmer to ſow it alone, and then he's 
not to roll the Ground after it. 
Let him take Care that nb Cattle come near | 
| the Saineſoln-whin it is young, and in the firſt 
Winter let him give it a little Manure of Soct or 
Aſhes; this will greatly .cheonrage its Growth, 
and et papa. will very well 9 the Ex- 


| This he will certainly find to be the Difference 
derben ili Saintfoin, and fowing it in the 

common Way, that the Expence of drilling is | 
hardly a twentieth Part of that in ſowing it the 
other Way, and that the Profit of n * 
SI cond. 

We haveobferved this lefs Horſeweing is he- 

 -ceflary toSaintfoin than to any other Crop, when 

| that Method of Huſbandry is practiſed; and it 
will be proper to add here, that this Plant will 
ſucceed extreamly well by the Drilling, without 
the Addition of the Horſchocing Article. It 

may be ſown for handhoeing, or for ſtanding 

without any Kind of hoeing at all; but in both 

theſe Caſes the drilling is vaſtly preferable to the 
mano of nta in the Sceds* at 
Random. 

When Saintfoin i is drilled for handhoeing, * 
the Rows be made ſteteen Inches aſunder; and 
the Plants fingled out by the Hoer to about eight 

Inches Diſtance ; but let the Hoers take Care to 
have the ſtouteſt and beſt growing Plants, though | 
they happen in ſome Places to ſtand a little cloſer 
than the allowed Diſtance, leaving « Space pro- 
portioned beyond them. 

When it is not intended to be hoed at all, 
either by the Hoe Plow, or by Hand, the beſt | 
Method i to plant fingle Rows, at eight Inches | 

Fr ras with no greater ity of Seed than | 
when they are planted at Inches. 2 

ther Way chere wil be a-proficable Crop: but 
What we have ſeen from Experience, the | 
orichocing and the Prill together produce the | 


when the Ground in pooter-it mult: de repeat- 1 282 
- ed oſtener; and whenever n * 


| 


| fore, were the Crop much leſs, the Profit would 
ſtin be very greatly above that of the other: it is 


CHAP. 8 
07 the — Advantages of the Drilt and 
Een Huſbandry. 


. have: iow, in a plain and impartial Man: 
ner, laid down the Principles upon which 
the new Method of Huſbandry is founded; the 
Manner in which it is to be performed; and its Ef. 
fects on three different Kinds of Crops, the Tur: 
nip, Wheat, and Saintfoin. The Farmer muſt, 
by this Time, very well underſtand its Nature, 
but it may be proper to cloſe the Account with 

a ſhort Recital of its Advantages ; that what 
Reaſon ſhews him to be right he may find will 
anſwer alſo in Practice. 

The Farmer, when he comes to count his pr 
| poſed Gain, ſhould take into his C © VL 
four Things; the Expence of his Crop, the Va- 
lue of it, the Certainty or Hazard, and the Con- 
dition wherein the Land will be left after it. 

If the Profit 'of a Crop were to, be computed 
ſingly from its Price at Market, that of the Drill 
and-Horſehocing Huſbandry would have the Pre- 
ference greatly over chat raiſed by the common 
Method: but we are to conſider alſo, that the 
Expence is greatly leſs; and then we ſhall kee the 
Benefit in a new Light. 

The Farmer may get more - by a a: very. ſmall 
Crop thar coſts little, than by a much larger that 
he has been at a, great Expence to raiſe; but in 
this Conſideration he has both the Advantages 
of ſmaller Expence, and greater Value. 

All the Articles of Seed, Tillage, Drilling, 
Weeding, and Reaping, with whatever other leſſer 
Articles there may be in this Method of Huſban- 
dry, do ,not amount to above the eighth Part 
of the Expence in the common Methotl: there- 


Plain then how vaſt the Advantage . 05 vieo 
it is as we ſee really greater. 

When the Farmer ſhall impartially conſider the 
different Goodneſs of a Crop, that conſiſting in 
the Quality, as well as Quantity of the Grain, ke 
will ſee his Advantage in a farther Light; for he 
will find that Wheat, the richeſt of all Corn, may 
be raiſed continually upon the ſame Land, and 
that the Grain will this Way exceed, in every 
Reſpect, that raiſed by the Sther Huſbandry. 
Not only Land will continue to produce Wheat 
every Tear by this Management, but it will grow 
on Land * 2 would not Türer, have Nane 
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| added for Maoure, the Succeſs era ae 


tis much greater than in the old; and-this Article 


| 159 Tall, by, the Waps of Quantey, 8 finn 
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ts Maniire st all; and if a ſmall Expence be 


of both will. be furp 
e Cd of a Crop by this new Method 


e ng the Farmer's Heart at reſt, during the 
is worth. ſome Conſideration; In" the 
common Way he often ſuffers by che Ear being 
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Pot in its Praiſe. Enough. way he ſald in ies 
Cauſe, ad ealarging beyond the Truth, 


| "a 


from its beiog t too 2 by the Alg But in 
the new Huſbandry the Ears are never too ſmall, 


for the Horſeboeing ſupplies them with Nouriſh- 


ment juſt for the filling of them, and they are 


much leſs liable to lodge; becaule the Stalks are 


_ ſtronger: 


If we laſtly c examine the Difference W 
the old or common Method of Hufbandry, and 


this, in the Condition in which the Land is left 


after the Crop, there is no Compariſon, for in 
the one it is exhauſted, and in the other in full 
Strength. A Field that, after the Expenve of 
dunging, has borne a Crop of Wheat, is not fit 
to bear another, but the Crop muſt be changed; 

and when it has borne two more of an inferior 
Nature, all the Work muſt begin over again, for 
it is exhauſted, and will not bear any Crop with 
out refreſhing at this great Expence; or elle it 
muſt be recruited by F allowing. This is the Con- 


dition wherein Land is left after a Crop in the | 
uſual Way; but in the Method by Horſehoeing, 


when it has borne one Crop of Wheat, it is fit 


for another; and the two Furraws upen which 


the next Crop is to ſtand, may be plowed as ſoon 


as the other is off. No ſtore Sheep are neceſſa- 


ry, for there is no Uſe of à Fold where the Land 


has annually a Crop growing on it, and needs 


no Manure. The Farmer who follows this Me- 
thod, can plow dry and drill wet, without any 


Manner of Inconvenience: he can ſow early, be- 
cauſe he can, in Spring, help the Staleneſs af the 


Ground by hocing : and thus in every other Ar- 
ticle he has a certain Advantage. B 
Year af 


A poor Ground will produce Crops 
ter Year this Way, without Manure or Reſt, and 


they ſhall be all very goed ones; no Decay nor 
| e but the Earth all the while i nere 


The Succeſs Hartberg is 00 evident in 
the giving Nouriſhmeot to the Crops, that there 
have been ſome who objected to it, as making the 
Growth too rank. There could not be a fairer 
Canfeflion of the Excellence of the Practice: for 


that which is capable of giving too much Nou- 
riſhment, may certainly be ſp managed as 70 


give juſt enough It is true, that when Corn is 
too rank it is liable to many Accidents from that 
very Cauſe; but it is in the Power oſ the Far- 


mer to give it Strength and Vigour enough, with- 


out giving it too much; and it is in the moſt 


is neceſſary; .. 


Land — Degree, as to make it bear 
great Crops of Wheat, it will naturally make | 
rich Land tog rank. In this Caſe the leſs of it 
may be uſed, but wa have provided. againſt fuch. 
Objections already, by adviſing the Inter vn == 
be ſmaller in rich, than in poor Ground. 
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8 bas e Pont he 
means to ſerve. 


| :, We have, as. carefully as we are. hs, propoſed 


the true State of the Caſe between the old and 
the new. Method, and af this at leaft we are ſure, 
we have written with Impariiality. We have 
ſtated the Advantages to ſpirit up the Farmers 
of our wn Country to make a, Trial, and would 
ſee. them, influenced by that, rather than by any 
Arguments; but the Succeſs and Advantage 
with which it has been uſed, in Francs makes 
us earneſtly deſire it may have fair Play here: 

If we were aſked whether we think the moſt 
Advantage may be had from the common Me- 
thods, or from Horſehoeing without Manute; we 
ſhould anſwer that doubtleſs it is from the Horſe- 
hoeing Method; but the greateſt Advantage poſ- 


| ible will be obtained by employing both tage- 


ther! | 

Having thus laid down. at largs the Manner 
of conducting the new Method of Huſbandry, 
and the Advantages ariſing from it; we ſhall 
here add the Thoughts of a practical Correſpon · 


Reſpect to the Improvement of Eſtates, and the 


under that Name, the Introduction of the ſeveral 
Articles not uſed by the old Farmers, 48 well 35 
the new Method of Tillage  .and the Manages 
ment of ſome 1 Grains and Neun 


SIR, 


ly 8 general Advantage te tha Nation as well 


Diſcretian, that it would. he ſuperſluous tn en- 
large on a Point which ſeems in itſelf ſo evident. 

For whoever encreaſes the yearly. Value of his 
Eſtate, ſo far cerigiply: enereaſes his ban, and 
the yearly Riches of his Cauntry;-according t 
the Sentiments of a late Author, - which . may 
nat be improperly applied on this Ocraſion; 
He that makes two Chives of Graſs grow where 
* but one did befores does his:Country more 
<< real Good than all Mid ter of Politi- 
tian together. 

To the Profit Jar 4 "Om ant 
| of Lands, we cannot but add, two other very 
important Articles jo Life, viz. Health and Plea- 


8 


ſure; both which ere che natural:Confeq rice of 
beneficial Things, that the groan Maderadon | ies: 


ſuch Undertakings, and are ſu rear: Ingredients 
tion of every wiſe and virtuous Mind? 


ſervr the Health of the Body: and ſame Re- 
| laxation and Amuſement, are equally beneficial 
to preſerve ad womb ide Revi f the 


8. . 7 7 J 
7 1 4 ty 4 * # +4 5 2 7 > : 4 
PE 
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There have. qo many Objections of dhe be, 


Kind raiſed gaioſt 
but they are 
prejudiced Perſons, and. ſuch as Were un af 


decrying the Practice ther + 
Mg a - apt” nant 


As theſp have, been 190-vinlent againſt ifs 
dvocates. jo its Favour haue been 160 Gives . 


this Method of Hufhagdry, 


) | noe for our Hare und Fox Hunting, 


* 4 The 4 2 


* The Wis for Health as Exe depend 
0 never 3 his Work” tbr Mas a 
„ % ov nd on > 
Ant tia, table 1 the wad en Pre- 
10 fre- 
the | quently futal Gireckiy, or in. their Conſequences, 
to the Sportſmen, and ſo generally prejudicial 
to, and ſo e 
Neighbours.” PTR DOOY 4 


And 


dent, who has communicated them at large with 


Advantages of the new Huſbandry; including; 


The Improvement of. FF ranges na 0 Kiepe. | 


259 3 private Benefit to thoſe who hianage it wich 


in our Happineſs; eee, e eee 
They ſay if this Method. can eich peer 


Some Exerciſe is gonerally: ee vis 


— — 
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hain. 


7 TIL 


Improvements of an Eſtate, which, if diſcreetly 


managed, would be far from being expenſive, f 
comparatively with the others; be 4 Bleffing to 


the Neighbourhood by theit üſeful Meg by 


2 virtuous Employment of the Honeſt Induſtri- Opinions of our beft Phyſicians, as well as the 


dus, procuring a laſting Erncreaſe of Wealth to | general Practice of the moſt conſiderable Per- 


a Man's own Family, and perpetual Encreaſe f 
2051 ties of getting into the Country whenever their 


Riches to our Counrry. 
Which Article of improving private Eſtates 
ſeems more particularly to require the Regard 


of thoſe Gentlemen, who, being debar'd by our 


Laws from encreaſing their Eſtates in Land, may 
be the rather induced and the more inclined to 
improve the Value of thoſe they are well inti- 
tuled to; " eſpecially as one Pound gained this 
Way, is generally worth near two of old Rents, 
as it is ſcarce ever loaded with additional Taxes | 
or Afﬀeſiment. * 4 

And how fine and pleaſing a Proſpect muſt it 
be, to ſee an Eſtate well laid out, and in good 
Order, well fenced, and tenanted, and the yearly 
Value "thereof greatly encreaſed, as well as the 
Good of the Tenants promoted, with much leſs 
Expence than # Pack of Dogs, a Brace of run- 
ing Horſes, a ſhowy Houſe, or a pompous Piece 
of Water, would occaſion ; ; but Cuftom and 
Faſhion ſeerh herein too much to prevail with 
Gentlemen, aga nt plain Reaſon and . 
Seal Ee. 

I ſhall only mention, "after Cowl Ev, one De- 
light more, the moſt natural and beſt natured of 

all others, 4 Perpetual Companion of the Huſ- 
bandman; und that is, the Satisfaction of look- 
ing round about him; and ſeeing nothing but the 
Effects and Improvements of his own Art and 
Diligence; to be always gathering of ſome Fruits 
of it, and at the ſame Time to behold others ri- 
pening, and others budding; to ſee all his Fields 


and Gardens covered with the beauteous Creatures 


of his own Induſtry; and to een like e rr 
all his Works are Good. | 

Indeed [cannot be ſo Ces as to o think with 
that ingenious Writer, that if Perſons of tolerable 
Circumſtances ſerved Apprenticeſhips to this Art, 
That we ſhould ſee as many Aldermen's Eſtates 
e made in the Country, as now we do out of 
« all Kind of Merchandizing in the City,” yet 1 
verily believe, that if our Gentry would turn their 


Thoughts to Subjects of this Nature, inſtead of 


ſome other Purſuits in vogue, it would fave many 
a fine Eſtate, and preſerve many an antient Fa- 
mily from Ruin ; and as to the plain Lucre of i it, 
I bave known: ſome Inſtances where Perfons in 
very private Stations have gained ſome Hundreds 


2 Year, by: taking long Leaſes of uncuſtivated 


Lands, and _ fenced and limed them - Wil 
and t 


the improved P ö 
knomn an Eſtate ſold a: Bre and 8e ears 
Purchaſe, -parcelled out in Farms "af" five and 
Je and ſeme of thoſe; ſold, 

89425 they, then brought in 1 e 
per Cent. and the Tenants then did as) well E 
kult. Such an Improvement was ige f £ 

adde of the Farms, by only. taking 8 5 80 
into Cloſes by good Walls, and thed i 


bal 2 
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Th And catheter all the n of ſuch En- | proving them by Lime, or by _ and Soll, 
gagements be eaſily obtained, by Viewing thoſe | or Dung in proper Compoſitions. 


As to the Uſefulneſs of Engagements of this 
Kind to the Mind, as well as to the Health of 
our Bodies, I believe that 1 may venture to' af. 
firm, that I ſhall herein meet with the concurring: | 


ſons of all Stations, who take all Opportuni- 


Affairs will permit, of which any Perſon near 
the Metropolis may be a daily, o or at wk a Week- 
ly Spectator. y 
And whoever ſeriouſſy confiders that our Souls 
and Bodies are ſtrangely cloſely united, and won- 
derfully reciprocally affect each other, the Truth 
of which every Man's Experience muſt ſurely 
convince him of; though it exceeds the Wiſdom 
of the greateſt Philoſophers, to explain the Man- 
ner how an immaterial Soul, and a material Body 
can operate on, and influence each other after 
that ſurprizing Manner, conſtant Experiences | 
convinces us they do, and how neceffary it is 
to preſerve a proper Tone, State, Or Ffarmony | 
of each, in order to preſerve the regular Opera- 
tions of both. This will evidently ſhew the ab- 
ſolute Neceſſity there is, from our very Nature, 
to have ſome Relaxation from, or Change of! Ex. 5 
ployment, to preſerve that Health of Body, and 
thoſe Faculties of our Mind, which may enable 
us to preſerve both ſound enough to Perform the 
neceſſary Duties of Life in out” fevers Stations, 
and conſtitute what we call, a found Mind in i 
ſound Body; which" 'whbever"polietes”" in Mr. : 
Lockk's Opinion, wants little elle 1755 5 ary to N 
che Happineſs of this Life. 

The Innocency of this Life, "nj Cbwürv, is 
the next Thing for which 1 commend it. 1 75 if” * 
Huſbandmen preſerve Hot that "they are mn 
blame, for no Men are ſo free frat ere 
tions to Iniquity. And ſpeaking of Children! be! 
ing taught early to Dance, &c. he adds, But 
did ever any Father provide 4 Tiitor "for 15 | 
Son, to inſtruct him” betimes in the Natüe and 
Improvements of that Land he intended to hrs 
WED fv 7307 on 27 een Tug 301 

I I wouldnt here be thought to ebe Gant | 
men in Huſbandry, as a conſtant Occupation, 
or to expect they mould hold the Plow, or Alt 
the Dung Cart. tis 

But can they, wha Heath or Affüirs require 
their Reſidence in the Country, employ their 
' ſpare Hours in more uſeful, more innocent, or | 
more delightful Engagements? — — 

The Ming of Mari muſt be employed, or will 
 groif ſtrangely" out of Order, and theſe Methods 
of doing it may probably be of much greater 
Service t6"the © young” and uncxpetienced, than 
ſome in-Years are willing to allow; at Jeaſt they 
r hn ef ik innocently'e engage Hon Ls += 

loy them: and probably 
re | PORES Ne td open l and” give. them 
ſb Peer Th , which may 14 210 . 
| promote ſüch à MethotoP Ap 
2 5 to e as may end in a Colt Jö. as” 
metty” ud if purſued" Wich Diſcretion direct th 
uences;" nity dilßel the Tedioul- = 


or et Conſequenc 
| neſs bf many 1" m ion, bee 1 
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the Eaſe of many an unhappy „ Fimily); and lay 
the Foundation of eſtabliſhing or continuing a 
Steadineſs of Virtue in many an innocent, thoug oht- 
leſs, unguarded Heart. | 

If then Health, Pleaſure, and Profit are the 
natural Conſequence of Undertakings of this Na- 
ture; it may not be improper here to inquire, 
how they. come to be ſo little purſued ; and 
what Lion there is in the Way to obſtruct or 
terrify us from endeavouring, by ſo eaſy an Ap- 
plication, to procure Health, Eaſe, Plenty, and 
Peace. 

Now to what is before-mentioned, three Ting 
may probably be objected. . 

That it is beneath the Dignity of a Gentle- 
man, to engage in Affairs of this Nature. 

That ſeveral who have buſied themſelves in 
Buildings, Alterations, and pretended Improve- 
ments, have felt fatal Effects from 11 uch Under- 
takings. And 

Laſtly, That Gentlemen are ety + unac- 
quainted with Affairs of this Nature; and con- 
ſequently liable to be frequently impoſed on in 
the Management, and deceived in the n 
Succeſs of ſuch Projects. 

- To the firſt of theſe it may be 9 
That we do not propoſe that Gentlemen ſhould 
condeſcend to the meaner Labours of the Huſ- 
bandman; but ſure a prudent ordering of a 
Gentleman's own Affairs, can never be thought 
below the Dignity of a wiſe Man; and if the 
Arguments and Examples of the greateſt Men in 
moſt Ages, might prevail againſt the weak 
Modes and Practice of the Moderns; that Me- 


thod of Life can never be contemned, on which 


TuLLy, VIII, and Horace, have beſtowed 
ſuch large Encomiums; from which Dictators 
have been called: to the Command of Armies, 
and to the Pleaſures of which mighty Emperors 
have retired. from the Fatigues of Grandeur. 
A Life choſe by Scipio, as mentioned by Sx- 
NECA. 

In this Corner that great Man (Scirio) © the 
Terror of CaxTHAGE, and to whom Rome 
« owes that it was but once taken, after ma- 
% nuring his Fields with his own Hands, would 


<« waſh himſelf,” for he choſe to work, and till- 


ed his Ground himſelf, een to the Cuſtom 
of our Anceſtors. 


As to the ſecond Thing objected; the ill Conſe- 
quences Applications of this Kind may be thought 


ſometimes to have produced; I believe, if thoſe 


Inſtances were particularly enquired into, the Ill 
would commonly be found to ariſe from ill- 
deſigned, ill-executed, or extravagant Houſes, 
| Out-houſes, Dog Kennels, or monſtrous Gar- 


dens; an Inſtance of which I ſaw in York8nine,. 


where a Gentleman was drawn in to ſpend. near 
ten Thouſand Pounds, without finiſhing an 


one wiſe and uſeful Thing; and was fill putſu- | 


ing the ſame Methods, to his Ruin, had he not 
been ſtopt by the friendly Advice of one, who | 
thereby made both him, and his former Adviſers, 
his inveterate Enemies: and J preſume, ſimilar 
Inſtances of Folly may alſo be found in moll 


Parts of the Nation; but we cannot thence juſt- 


y conclude againſt prudent Buildings, and uſe- 
ful Improvements ; eſpecially if proper Care be 
om to act cautiouſly in new Experiments, and 
0 10 


to have Trials malle, and replied f in mall Par- 


cels, before large Expences are hazaided i in great 


Undertakings. 

As to the laſt Objection, That Gentlemen are 
often unacquainted with Affairs of this Nature, 
and for that Reaſon liable to he greatly impoſed 
on, and conſequently to ſuffer both in their 
Characters and their Fortunes: the Truth of 
this is not to be denied, without departing. from 
that Sincerity we profeſs to adhere to; but at 
the ſame Time we declare it to be the principal 
Intent of this our preſent Undertaking; to pro- 
vide a proper Remedy for this Inconvenience, by 
laying down Rules to guard the Unwary, to 
guide the Unexperieneed, and to be of ſome 
Uſe and Service to all. 

Improvements of Eſtates may be conſider'd in 
three Views, as they ariſe from what I chuſe to 
call natural Improvements ; ſuch as convenient 
| Buildings, laying Lands commodiouſly together; 
dividing them into proper Parts, fencing them 


any way meddling with the Surface or Soil, by 
either common or artificial Manures of Manage- 
ment. 

Secondly, By what may be called artifi- 
cial Improvements, as by Lime, Salt, or Burn- 
baiting, called Denſhiring ; and all the dif- 
terent Sorts of Foreign Graſſes, ſuch as Clover; 
Saintfoin, and many other Things of the like 
Nature ; ſeveral of which have been treated of 
before particularly, and the reſt will be hereaf- 
Ser. 34:55 | 4850 
Laſtly, As they ariſe from the common or late 
improved Methods of Huſbandry, ſuch as dung- 
ing, plowing, and prudent managing of all Sorts 
of Ground, aceording to the preſent beſt Methods 
eſtabliſhed by the moſt obſerving Gentlemen; and 
the moſt experienced Farmers, in different Coun- 
ties, and on Lands of different Natures. 

Now it is the firſt Article only which we ſhall 
at preſent conſider, ſince we apprehend the Things 
which concern that will be the moſt readily un- 
derſtood, by Perſons not very converfant in Af- 
fairs of this Nature, and will the ſooneſt anſwer 
Expectation, where. there are proper Opportu- 
nities of carrying them into Execution. Things 
of immediate Uſe to us, being of greater Conſe- 
quence than the moſt curious Speeulations in 
which we are leſs intereſted. PyTHAGot 45's Rule 
is excellent. Search profitable Knowledge. 
«© Whatever Time is ſaved, Inconvenience re- 
“ moved from, or Advantage gained to a Gentle- 
e man's Servants in his own Family; or to or 
“for his Tenants or their Servants, out of it, 
„ ſo much additional Wealth he certainly ſaves 
or gains yearly in his Expences, or to his 


„ Eftare; either dea or in the Conloquernces | 


IF. 8 us 
This Rule is alſo conticable to every mer 


and Labourer;..and indeed to every Station of | 
| Life, from the Coronet to the Cottager: 


But as Examples. and Inſtances make emer 


Impreſſion than Rules or Precepts, I ſhall here 


| mention Lab ro Fete -— why 


| this Nature. x] 


When 1 purchaſed the Vitare 1 bade med at; 


Lfounda Well, with its uſual Conveniences, about 


| xxp Jade Tom eee R rr 
4T - i 


well, with Things of the like Nature; without 


I TIL 


LAG - 


"2 had nd Pump there, ſill found the Ex- 


pence of carrying Water, taking in Brewing, 
Waſhing, and other Accidentals, full half a 
Crown a Week: on which 1 laid the Water 
into the Houſe from a Ciſtern, placed under the 
Pump which was covered and contrived fo, that 
it muſt be near full before the Water could flow 
out at a Speut, near the Top of a Ciſtern, be- 
fore the Men Servants, or Neighbours, could have 
any for their Uſe, or receive it in under Ciſterns 
for Horſes or the Cattle to drink at. By which 
Means the Houſe was generally ſupplied with 
Water, without the Es going out to 


pump. 

The whole Expence Was . eight 9 
and one Pipe was laid into the Kitchen, one to 
the Waſh-ſtove in the Brew-houſe, one to the 
Side of the Copper (for the Level would not carry 
it into the Copper, but the Water was eaſily 
laded into it, out of a Tub which ſtood under 
a Cock cloſe by it) and another Pipe was laid 
into the Garden, to water that. 

I I prefume, I need not mention the Keſe and 


S this one Article procured, beſides the 


Water's being better and * this Way, than 
the other. ps | 

And I believe proportionable . will 
be found in moſt, b e e graſs ayes: 
ments after: mentioned. 

Every Farmer will find the Difference of mille- 
ing near Home, and at a Diſtance; in one Place 
only, or in different Paſture. 

And every good Oeconomiſt will contrive his 
Affairs, as far as he can, with Prudence, ſo that 
what is moſt wanted ſhould be the neareſt, and 
thoſe at the greater Diſtance which he, or his 
Family, have leſs Occafion to reſort to. 

The Subſtance of thoſe I call natural Improve- 
ments, 2 Feng a en under the Fn 
Heads : 

ende Buildings ; 

Laying Farms and Lands conveniently cage 
ther: 

Dividing. large Grounds into leſſer of proper 
Quantities 
Keeping vp. good Fenos a Places for Shel- 
way” 7” 
Supplying Grounds with Water to float them, 
where that can be conveniently done, and make- 
ing proper watering Places where wanted; 

Taking Water off, or draining G which 
are too Wet; 

| Propooning Corn Land and Gra Ground 
properly for the Farm; 

- Making good Roads; . 

And laſtly, 1 hall ut Mees the Aluvetiot 
Tune makes in the Value of moſt Lands; which 
may be of Uſe to ſeveral ne Wn; aſh, 
to have it obſerved to them. 

1. Of commodious Buildings; | 
: We ſhalt: not, under this Head, launch out 
into the Manner, Method, or Expence of Build- | 
ings at lürge ; which depend ſo much on dif- 
ferent Situations, Pricis of Materials; and Wages 
of Warkmen in different Places; and which, ifi 


EH 


Expences of Building, and that e 
quire the greateſt Expence to ſupport them: and 
in Farming Affairs a. narrow and long Building 
will commonly anſwer the End full as well, or 
better than a ſhort and wider one, and that at a 
much leſs Expence; except. where they throy 
2 Corn in order to clean it, which requires 
Space for that Purpoſe, the Expediency of which 
Method will be hereafter conſidered. 

In other Caſes, having Room to thraſh in the 
Barn, and a Door toward the South Weſt Wind, 
the Farmer will ſeldom want a Wind to clean his 
Corn; and when ſuch a Caſe happens, a Hand 
Fan will eaſily ſupply the Want of it. 

As to Standing for Beaſts, thirteen Feet wide 
will do for four, whereas ſix require twenty Foct 
wide; and every Perſon of any Experience well 
knows, that a Roof of above twenty Foot 
wide, and the Expence of after keeping it jn 
order, will far exceed that of thirteen Feet wide 
with. the Addition of ſeven or eight Feet more in 
length for a third Roy of Beaſts ; which Remark 
may be eaſily and uſefully 2 to m__ other 
Caſes. 

As to the condoms great. Bake: fol 
erected at ſuch a vaſt Expence, as are to be met 
with in ſeveral Places, they are very little valued 
now; ſeveral judicious Farmers refuſing to uſe 
them ſo much as they might : apprehending their 
Corn and Hay to be better and ſweeter, when ſet 
in Stacks in the open Air, than when houſed; 
And in many Places the tying up their Beaſts, 
at any Time of the Year for the whole Night, 
is ah ae and they find! Sim to 90 | 
as well, 244 

But what is of * 1 and? 
this Head, is the Benefit: which ariſes to the 
Owner of a Farm, both as to the Eaſe in the 
Management of it, and alſo as to the preſerving 
it in a proper State of Huſbandry. When the 
Buildings are prudently placed in the Ground, 
in Compariſon of thoſe placed at a Diſtance, or 
ſituated in low Places from which the Manure 
can ſcarce be Poſſibly returned to the Land 
again, and what is ſo conveyed is at a great 


| Expence; and conſequently the upper or diſtant 


Land muſt be gradually impoveriſhed. 
| Whereas, when the Buildings are on the Level 
with the Land, and in the Midſt of it, the Ma- 
nuse cannot be loſt, and the whole Courſe of 
Huſbandry will be carried on with much more 
Eaſe, and at a much leſs Expence- 
The Advantage. of ſuch, a Procedure. 1 = 


made very plain, by removing an old Houle 


which, ſtoad in a Village diſtant from the Land, 


| into a proper Place in the midſt of the Farm; 


by which Means they always milked at the Door 
and one Man, Woman, Horſe, and Sledge, mar 
naged the ſame, in general with as much Eaſe, | 


4 two Men, two Women, a Cart and Horſes 


did before. And auy one may xalily re 
bow much vas got or ſaved. by it in che Lear. 

7 | There are very e 
bt ſome proportianable Advantages of the ſame 
Nature may be procured, with bine, 


expedient, would fall more properly to be chi- 
deged when the Farmer's Hauſe and Out-houſes, 
&c, are treated of: bug here I ſhall only abſerve, 


that large Timber is commonly one of the greateſt. | Co 
N T + 


ai a very moderate Expencdeee. 1 
3 Lee Walls (as they are called). are frequently: 
n the Shape of a great I. both n 
eo — — . 
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Tenants, to n and e againſt ſe- 


or and violent Winds from every 
1 — The Benefit of them is 
very well known; and I have often wondred that 
ſomething of this Kind is not more frequently 
to be met with in many Grounds near LonnoN, 
and; ſeveral of the Marſhes in KznT and Esszx, 
where there are ſo few Out-fences td ſhelter the 
Cattle from Wind and Weather. 
A ſmall uſeful Building which would very 


well anſwer this End, might be contrived at lit- 


tle Expence; and eaſily conſtructed ſo as to be 
taken in Pieces, and carried from one Place, and 
{ct up in another. 


In an Affair I had in a bleak Marſh in Kenn | 


this. Summer, with two Men in one Day I made | 
2 Shelter on a riſing Ground for the Workmen, 
and ſo on, by ſinking the Ground above a Foot, | 


and making the Side Walls and back Part of the 
Turf and Soil, and then covering it with Boards, 
which anſwered every End propoſed, and will | 


do ſo till the Work is FI and the Wood | 
carried away. 

When the Jew Comm 9 Muscovv built Pe- | 
TERSBURG, he contrived the Houſes fo that one 
of them might, on Occafion, be taken down in 
two Hours; and _ let up Ry | in anocker 
Phacei, id 

And when Sin Ms Menken went a- 
oY the SpanianDs, he carried all the Parts 
of the Veſſels he was to uſe there, ready to be 
immediately joined together when they * to 
the Place appointed. 3 

A Roof alone might be aedered: fo as few 
quently to be; uſeful to ſet. ever a Quantity of | 
new. Hay in Summer, till a large Rick be made, 
or even to cover the Rick till it was finiſhed in 
the Nature of a moveable Doren Barn; by 
which Method 4 good deal of Damage, and a | 
great deal of Trouble, frequently occaſioned. by 
intervening Rains, might be, in a great Meaſure, 
entirely ayoided ; and there are few Farmers but 
ſuffer yearly by Rains one Way or other, before 
their Hay Ricks and Corn nol. are 1 well 
covered as to be effectually. ſecured. 

Some. uſe old Tarpawlins, which: way be of | 
ſome Service, and ſo would two or three Fleaks 
thatched, and hung croſs a Rick, which any Farmer 
may very ealily procure, or make for himſelf. 

And why might not flight moveable Buildings, 
as above - mentioned, be of equal Uſe to our 
Horſes and Cattle in Summer, by affording them 
a ſute Sheltet againſt the violent Heats, and other 
raging | Inclemencies/ then predominant, as they 
do in Winter — . Froſts, and e 
ceſſive Calds, : | : 

Our Bodies, and thole'of g our Beaſts, are pro- 
bably,.in a great Variety of Inſtances, mare like | 


2 another than mne 
OW. 


Th 


Are we bot ſubject to the ſame Sorts of Dic. 
eaſes, and are we not alike, proportionably ſenſible 


of Heat and Cold, eee, and violent | 
Storms, a UE 2 i 4} 
The Hiſtory x ene a cet 


are Times, when, unleſs, the, Labourers put on 


— theig Cloaths, they will be in great Denger of 


loſing chein Lives; and in ſome Places wich us," 


Peda Wat have been almoſt ns prejudicial, 


and . Winds certainly ſubject us to particular 
Diſtempers, which are ſoon perceived, and occa- 
ſion others, though we are not directly ſenſible of 
them at the Time of the receiving the Contagion. 

Every Houſewiſe is ſoon ſenſible of the ill 
Effects ariſing from the Cows being hurried about 
in hot Weather, both as to the Goodneſs and 
Quantity of their Milk. And I know a Farm 


 inCansrIrE which, on a moderate Computation, 


is thought to 'be damaged five Pounds a Year 
by the Cows being deprived, by a Navigation, 
from ſtanding in a River in the Heat of the Day; 
and the Prejudice to the Paſtures, by their gad- 
ing and running about, is very well known. 

Any good Workman would eaſily contrive 
Buildings of this Nature, and we have ſome Plans 
of ſome ſuch Sort of Buildings, which we ſhall 
communicate. | 

The next Head we have to conſider is, 

The laying Farms and Lands conveniently ; 

We have before mentioned two or three In- 
ſtances of the great Advantages of laying Land 
1 together. 

Every experienced Farmer will allow, that two 
Acres together, of the ſame conditioned Land, 
is of as good Value as five half Acres in diſtant 
Places in the fame open Field; the Advantage 
is proportionably greater when the Portions of 
Land are leſs; and it is not uncommon to find 
many Parcels of Land both in open Fields, and 
good Meadows, containing much leſs; which 
when laid together and incloſed, are often more 
than double or treble the Value they were before; 
eſpecially near great Towns, or in Countries where 
Graſs Ground is ſcarce. And I believe, within 
my Memory, there have been fifteen hundred 
Acres of Field Land incloſed near DERBY, which 
from eight or nine Shillings an Acre, whilft in the 
qpen Field, is now let from three Pounds to 
twenty Shillings per Man and on an 0 at 
abaut thirty Shillings. 

This leads us to the dividing one Part of 
large Grounds from another, in proper Quanti- 
ties. | 

This, as to whe berieficia Pare depends pretty 
[qui on the fame Reaſoning as the faſt Articles; 
and to the Inſtances before given of the Benefit 
of it, I ſhall here add another of a formerly re- 
warkable Piece of Land, called HAp DO Paſture, | 
near Havpow' in DR FrsHIRE, the antient Seat, 
and Place of Reſidenee, of the Duke of Rur- 
Lanp's Anceſtors." Mr. Law rven tells us of 
Mill Stages dug here? but he errs: this Au- 
ther ſtiquld not have been ſo fevere upon others, 
unleſs bimſelf had been more free from Faults. 
This Was a large Piece of Lime-ftone Pr ; 
and uſually n in Beate from. aff | 
-e over. 

It has been lately divided nes Erdal Nennt 
bebe Perſon who took it, wich Lime-ſtone Walls, 
and ſer. out again to under Tenants for two hun- 
\dyed/Pounds per Annum more than the original 
Rent, ar than was made of it whilſt it as” 

tas 4 fine Paſture. e d 13 
{I'"cauld'igive ſeverał other Inſtances "wherein I 
have been coricerndd, of the fame proportibi- 
able Profit /arifing folely *by the parting large * 
Graunds wick Lime-ftone Walls,” in Counties 


| where chat Material'is'co be had; which, though | 


not 
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not 0 6ghely, may perhaps be found the moſt 1 


objected to the dividing Corn Fields into leſs 


f ven or eight Yards and a very judicious Farmer 


as large as, middling Aſh Trees. Theſe being 


. 


beneficial Fences in the whole Kingdom. ae 
Where Lime- ſtone is to be had in the Gtound, 
any thing near, the Stone will be got, led, and 
walled ſeven Quarters high, for about four Pence 
per Yard forward: and you immediately enjoy 
the Benefit of this Fence.: The Foundation is but 
about two Feet broad, there are no Ditches on 
either Side, or any Loſs of Ground near them; 
for the Scythe may cut, or the Plow and the 
Cattle have Shelter and Meat, cloſe to its Side. 
Again, here are no Roots to run into and rob 
the Corn, no Branches to drop on it, nor any 
Inconveniences of. that Kind, which are uſually 


Pieces than ſixteen or twenty Acres; and theſe 
Walls certainly nouriſh the Land ſeven or eight 
Lards near them, and receive the Nitre of the 
Air; for. when an old one is pulled down it 
ſmells ſtrongly of it. Many are very warm 
_ againſt any Plowing nearer the Hedges than ſe- 


: wy 


told me, that he never expects or finds above 
half a Crop near the Hedges, in 3 to 
what he reaps in the Middle of the Field. 

This Remark therefore ought to be WAY 
in thoſe Places where the Culture of Corn is 
principally deſigned. And I have obſerved that 
near St. ALBAN's, and toward HEMPSTEAD, the 
Corn Fields are Anery pretty later 1 
Acres or more each. "I 

Where new Felge are to be "raiſed, a 

white Thorn. is certainly the beſt; and if 
planted in proper Ground, may be made to ſave 
itfelf in four or five Years, and one dead Hedge, 
once repairecl, will e w_ to Nerd it till 
i n ae. 

I once lanes. a Hedge of this Kind with 
| ftrong Sets out of the Woods, of above an Inch 
Diameter, ſet. them eight Inches aſunder, and 
cut them within eight or. nine Inches of the 
Ground; and ſome of them (which I let grow 
to try what they would do) ſhot that Year ſix! 
Foot high, and all ſoon made an Hedge for: 
Cloths, . when; cut and kept in order; four Foot 
deep, and a Yard over; er Sets were 
planted in good freſh Soil. 1 51 

I had pretty much the laute Succeſs wk fone 
Thorn Buſhes I removed for the ſame Porpoſe,' 
cutting the Heads in Proportion to the Lofs 1: 
apprehended, the Roots had ſuſfered by:: being 
tranſplanted, . and they won anſwered what I ex- 
peed; and 1 believe the white Thorn, if in- | 
dulged, would grow large; and be tranſplanted ; 
like other Trees.” I have ler ſome choice ones 
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 . grow, as, large as, Trees in Fences; and there 


are ſome; ſingle ones on the DERRTsHRE Moors 
near Mprzron, by Lovron avs; which are 


ahout a Mile diſtant, ape very good Guides to 
Travellers; and ee eee 
2 for chat Purpoſe; there ſtill lying abbut 
them many looſe Saen which I 1 
Walls round them. 01 

This Method of taiſing WY Thorn is not 
what is _uſually. practiſd. But I, cannot but 
_ rhink, from the Nature of this Shtub, that the 
Deſign of a Gentleman of -wy + earn 
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ſecond Lear it made a very good Fence. 
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He ſet in two Acres of Ground many Rows 
of white Thorns, which one but Fenice ſecured. 
Theſe, when grown up, . ſupplied him with 2 
ſucoeſſive Stock of Thorns; and when he had 
Occaſion to take in any new Piece, he took 
Part of this to about a Yard high, and ſet them 
as a new Fence, the Fhorns fenced the Outſide; 
and the Ground being Corn, and nothing ad- 
mitted into it after the Corn, at the End of the 
J faw 
not the Event of this, but another Gentleman 
N me, he had rene it ome great Suc- 
cel. >: x 
Such a Trial can | be no great Hatari, the 


young Sets may be bought ar about four Pence 
| per Hundred, which, at nine Inches Diſtance, 


will go a great Way; and if they are to be raig'd 
from the Berry (which generally come not up 


till the ſecond Year) there is a Method taken 
from an Experiment of Sir 'I8aac Nzwrox's 
| publiſhed by Mr. Bu avt.y,” of bringing them to 
ſprout in the firſt Spring, by placing them in 


Wheat Bran, kept warm, and ſometimes wetted a 
little. And this I tried; and found they ſprout- 
ed in Spring, but if too much wet be your them, 
it will be in danger of rotting them. Fs "9 

- I have: a great Diſlike to black Thorns, on 
Account of their ſpreading {frequently ſeven or 
eight Yards) in the Ground, and neither they 
or Crabs muſt be admitted in a cloſe Hedge, 
theychoth ſtaining them veryeill; as white Thorns 
ili do juſt after cutting, but if a Shower inter- 
vene, or a few Day's Time, theſe do little Pre- 
| judice: in that Kind: And Thorn is of ſo hardy 
2 Nature, as to thrive where few Trees will, ſo 


it may be uſed as a good high Hedge, or as a 


Row of Trees, to ſhelter "againſt cold bleak 


Winds; and I have ſeen ſuch a Hedge grow 
amongſt Elms, which, cut properly, ſeemed to te 
one entire eloſe Fence, of forty Foot high: ' 

As to dividing of Graſs Ground into ſmall 
Parcels;" many are of Opinion, that one Cloſe 
of ten Acres will maintain as many Cattle and 
as well as four Cloſes of three Acres each; the 
principal Reaſons they give ate, that in leſſer 
Groutids Cattle quickly walk Lobtr them, and 


being ſullied and ſtained with their Feet, they 


will not care to feed thereon; whereas, in larger 
F ields they have Room to range and feed, till 
the ſtained Places be refreſhed with Rain or with 
the Dews, that there is a Loſs of Ground by 
Hedges and Ditches, that tis eaſier to get Wa- 
ter in a great Piece than a little one, and that 
Cattle love a large Walk; and like not — un- 
der the Dropping of Trees. * 
To which it may be anſwered, that the di- 
viding ten Acres into four Parts, allowing two 
Yards: for the Hedge and Ditch, takes up but 
about one ſixth Part of an Acre; that if there 
be Water it may be eaſily laid to two or three of 
the leſſer Cloſes, or that may be eaten firſt which 
has the Wuter, and then laid to, that the other 
Hedges and Trees may be kept down, fo as not 
to ſour the Graſs much or if permitted to grow 
will be of above an equivalent for that Damage. 
And when they are eiten by Turns, the firſt will 
be wonderfully recovered and ſweerened, before 
the Cattle are brought back to it; and it is not 


ws. reaſonable and fable, M7605 ul 
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4 or ok ſuch ſmall Cloſes at the beſt ma- 
naged Farm I know, they have ſix of them, they 
can go into or from the fold Tard, in which they 
can keep their Swine on Clover, and let them 
out each Night to their Supper; keep a Cow or 
two on good Graſs, for good Milk and Butter, a 

Horſe. or two, to be ready on every Occaſion, and 
eat the others as proper, whether they be Tur- 
nips, Clover, or Graſs; or lead through them to 
farther diſtant larger Cloſes, or keep a Piece of 
choice Graſs, Clover, or Turnips, to top up fat 


other Paſtures generally fail. 


and Places of Shelter, under the former Heads; 
that I ſhall only mention they are a Security 
of our Property to us, and the great Preſervers 
of Peace and Quiet in a Neighbourhood. They 
preſerve, both our Grounds and our Cattle warm 
and well, and have ſuch viſible Good ariſing | 


bial Saying,” amongſt the Farmers in one of our 
Counties celebrated for good Huſbandry, That 
4. A warm, Cloſe, high Hedge, is half the Cat- 
« tle's Meat in Winter, in cauſing that which is 
« giyen them to do them the more good,” which 
js certainly as juſtly applicable to Shelters in 
Ground, as to Fences round Ground. © 

The next Article we come to is, the app 
Grounds with Water to float them, where that 
can be conveniently done, and making proper 
watering Places where wanted and ſuitable. 

Where Lands are ſituated near Rivers or 
| Brooks,? or under riſing Grounds above them; 
the Benefit of floating of Meadows in dry Sea - 
ſons (and indeed at other Times) is  frequenitly 


ter is of that ductile Nature, that it may beeaſily 
guided, from Place to Place, and near. ſeveral 
great Towns there are many Meadows which 
muſt be mowed and cleared by Midſummer, ly- 
ing common after, which owe their returning 
Fertility to the Waſh of the Floods overflowing | 
them after the Hay is got in; for which Purpoſe 
thoſe Banks which were. raifed to ſecure the Graſs, 
_ whilſt growing, from Floods, are immediately af. 
ter opened in ſeveral Places, to enrich the ſame 
Meadows by all the ſucceeding Floods; till the 
Lern dans wo the . are 8 6 mads- 
VP; 

This i 110 * a Way of irboldg, char an 
ever Water comes from off rich Lands, or is 
impregnated with the Wath-of any Town; ſuch | 
a Floating is much to be deſired; and it is a 


mon Water, ſtirring it as it Paſſes; > as. the 
Water will, this Way, convey it in the moſt be- 
neficial Manner to the Graſs Roots. But where 
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Droughts, the - conveying common Water over 
the Meadows, will be very beneficial, 122 

But chat is more immediately under” ay pre- 
Ps Conſideration is, how: to provide 594 


1 Chalk, Sand, and Grarelhj nd, 


Ground, and ſo i 18 loſt. 
+ Numb. XXX. 


Beaſts with; or ſupport them with at the Ti ime | 


. There has been ſo much ſaid of Good Fences, | 


from them, that it becomes a Sort of a prover- 


4 eaſily and very advantageouſly. obtained; for Wa- 


very good Practice to mix Manure with com- 


none of theſe are to be had ſometimes in great 


. 
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Ta 7 88 of, this Nature dend are 
Meers of Water, which ſupply. the Cattle with 
what is neceſſary for them to drink; and where 
ſuch are not to be met with, there are very few 
Quantities of Land where, in a low Place, tlie 
Rains may not be brought from the higher 
Ground, and a Baſon, or watering Place, readily 
made, by laying a proper Mixture of Clay, tem- 


| pered like Mortar, or by a Bed of Lime-aſſe 


well beat together; and I am aſſured, worked 
Chalk will anſwer the ſame End, laid at the Bot- 
tom and Sides of a Pit or Pool dug for that Pur- 
poſe, which, if well made, will laſt long and an- 
ſwer the Purpoſe, eſpecially at the End of Sum- 
mer, and in Winter. But Care muſt be taken to 
cover the Bottom with ſome Sort of Pavement; 
to prevent the Cattle poaching Holes in it with 
their Feet; and the Reader need not be told 


there muſt be ſome Walls to keep the tempered 


Mortar ſafe on the Sides, as high as it is pro- 
poſed the Pool ſhould ' ſtand with it, and little 
Cuts, if neceſfary, to bring the Water from Mrs 
to the Place prepared ſor iti. 

The firſt of this Kind that ever I . FP 


in a Gentleman's Lime-ftone Park in SoMERSET- 


SHIRE, which the Owner told me coſt him at 
firſt thirty, Pounds, and ſoon failed; but the 
Breach, being found and repaired,” it had then 
ſtood firm many Years, and was a very large 
one; but ſmalt ones are now. made, where the 
Materials are near, for forty or fifty Shillings, 


and often ſo contrived as to fit two or three di- 


ſtinct Parcels of Land, by parting them in the 
Middle, or by looſe moveable Rails, to oo _ 
to:one- Side or the other. 2 1 
The ſame Gentleman had walled his Park bien 


enough to keep in his Deer, with Lime - ſtone 


Walls, but they being higher than dry Lime- 
ſtone, will commonly ſtand long. He poured in 
two Beds of Mortar whilſt it was building, one 
at about two Foot high, the ohr _ four, 
and the Wall then ſtood very firm. Sti 
: Exceſs of Wet is: often as prejudicial as the 
Want of it, which brings me to the Manner- of 
taking Water off, or De ul Grounds which 
* too wet. 4 % cd 
The principal Point, in this Cale; is to aa 
the loweſt Place by which the Water can be car- 
ried off, and there open a wide Trench, of Depth 
ſufficient to drain the whole, which may properly 
be kept open; into this _ 1 Binn wag 
be laid and covered. er 4 


The beſt Method han. theſe Croſs: Dane ** 


aid: to be that uſed in -Es88x,' by making a 
Trench near two Foot deep, not above two or 
three Inches wide at Bottom, then filling it with 
Thorns, or any rubbiſh Wood, and covering it by 
turning the Turf downward, and then you may 
plow. The Difficulty is to lay the Prains in the 


loweſt Places, in which the Bake WIG eve 


thought particularly ſkilled. . 1859 


hate known, where States! TOY in i Plenty, 
that litele Soffs made at Bottom, and ſmall Stones 
Poured on ĩt a Foot deep: ſo covered up, which 


anſwered very well; and I have alſo known: wet 


which though they receive their equal Share bf | Grounds much metided' by very ſmall Gutters, 
Rain and Dew from above, yet being potous and of. four or five Inches wide, leading to proper 
open, the Wet that ls: . e into the | Deſcents, and what came from them ſpread on 


the Ground, to prevent its being trod in again: 
40 Theſe 
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if deeper than the Roots of the Graſs, will, on 


| clayey Ground, carry off the Wet very well. 
The proportioning of Corn Land and Graſs 


Ground proper for the Farm, is an Article ſcarce 
poſſible to bring under any general Rules, eſpe- 
cially ſince the new Huſbandry has prevailed, 
by which the Farmer may keep more in Tillage, 
or Graſs Ground of natural or artificial Graſſes, 
as he pleaſes; and needs not want of either to 
employ ſuch a Team as he thinks proper to keep, 


ſuch Cows as he thinks proper to milk, ſuch 


Cattle as he propoſes to rear or feed; in moſt 
of which a judicious Farmer, if he has Ground 
enough, may make it anſwer any End he 1555 
poſes, with proper Application of it. 

One general Rule indeed there is, which he 
dughr ſtrictly to adhere to; which is, never to 


| have more Ground in Tülage, or appropriated 


for Hay, than he can huſband and dreſs well. 

He had better have two Acres of Corn 
tha fix of bad, or four of middling ; and the 
Expence — che e is as great as _ 
ofthe beſt] I 251 
The aue dn-Bobportihy with bo ſaid of Hay 
Ground; and in both Caſes, if the worſe Sort be 
paſtured, or lie Fallow, it will be of ſome Be- 


I gre aol Roads. 

The — Roads good meets with ſo ge⸗ 
neral an Approbation, through the whole King- 
dom. that there ſeems not to need any thing be 
ſaid to encourage and influence Gentlemen, and 
others, to do it about their own Houſes, and alſo 
to promete it . own reſpective Neighbour- 
hoods. 

This highs: * at compalmd by: the 
uſual Labour of the Villagers, and a little Mo- 
ney expended under the Direction of a Perſon 
{killed in Affairs of this Nature; by which Me- 
thod I have known Hills, before hardly paſſable 
by a ſingle Horſe, made almoſt as eaſy for a 


my INN tot pp 


Coach as St. Jamrzs's Street is; and the Side of 


a Precipice made a ſafe common Road, without 
Danger or Terror to the Traveller, by a Wall 
being erected next the Precipice, which takes off 
the Terror, _ is a neren eee the 
be Hanz FT 954744 13936 

The ee -the-Safe0y to Man, Horſes, 
* Carriages, the cheap conveying of all Sorts 
of Portables from Place to Place on good Roads, 
and the Time ſaved by it, will ſoon be an Equi- 
valent for the Expence, and perhaps extend its 
Uſefulneſs to unexpected Diſtances; fo that it 
n 3 to fu- 
— a 

The greateſt — n desde 
1 ever knew, was berwixt Wren and Wor crs- 


ER; for when I firſt travelled that Road" they 


were beginning to mend it, I ſaw eight or nine | 
Horſes hard ſet to draw 2 Fun. of Salt; but tra- 
velling there again ſome! few Lears after, I ſaw 
no Waggon had above four Horſes, and ſome | 
but three, to draw the ſame Quantity: 
The Rostans, whoſe Wiſdom we are ſo ready 
ee in ſome Inſtances, where they leſs 


deferved- it, in this Particular certainly demand | 


our Applauſe” and Imitation; for they cauſed 
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good Roads to be made from Place to Place, 
wherever their Legions came, and ſome of their 
Works of this Nature are ſtill viſible and uſeful 
ne us, after all the ne 151 1 


o FR Juſtice to Ae and 1 
they have, I believe, laid out more Money in 
making good Roads, and to better Purpoſe, 
though Materials are very dear in many Places 
there, than any ſix Counties in ExclAxp, ex- 
cluſive of Turnpikes; and moſt Farmers there 
have a Horſe Pavement from their Doors to the 
great Roads; and ſome Gentlemen have ex- 
pended an hundred Pounds, in paving from the 
Road to their own Doors, which in ſome Places 


ſome Miles. 
It is ſcarce to be 050 ww! — a good 
Paviour will carry on a Horſe Cauſey in a Day, 


I ſpeak within Compaſs when I name ſixty Yards. 


And I had a Servant of my own, who with a 
Labourer to aſſiſt him, and Teams to lead to 
him, in a Lime-ſtone Country, made a new 
Road above eight Foot wide, and ninety long, 
in a Day, ſetting both Outſides with the largeſt 
Stones for near two Feet on each Side, where 
the Wheels run, and filling and raiſing up all 
the Middle with what we call Lime-ſtone Gravel 
(being ſmall Lime - ſtone) which if not trod on, in 
a few Days, will bind like a Rock, and on 
which the Horſes will tread freely, which they 
never ay white the" mad de dr din gen 
Stones. 

The late ingenious Mr. Cooritiy: of Lrezs- 
TER, Who gained ſo much Reputation by mend- 
ing their Roads fo well, brought - _ ORE 
to the following Certainties. 0 

Twenty up-heaped Strikes (or Buſhels) were 
4 Load, which, when firſt meaſured-and levelled 


aſcertaining it for the future. 

Each Farmer filled his own Cart, * had ge- 
nerally one Penny bal F arthing each; ns 
Yards it was carried. 

The Gravel was got 8 an at one ee 


done. 

He farcher ene That Water Gtavel never 
makes ſo fine a Road as what is dug our of the 
Earth, but where that is eaſier to be had, being 
mixed with a e _ to —_— mg it will nne 
a good Road. 75 

In ſome Places we meet t with a | Cofeiſh Sort of 
Gravel, having too large a Mixture ,of Clay, 
Marle, or Sand atongſt it, which, though laid 
thicker on the Road than ordinary, will not ſtand 
one Year's: Wear; and yet we have found that 
ſome Gravel, [after ſcreening it, as ir is done for 
Gardens, and leaving what falls through behind, 
to make 38 good "and — roger as r 
have. Toi Nat Hir woe“ 
Aber Particulars Ehave taken bonn s Manu- 
ſeript of that Gentleman's never publiſhed. 

The laſt Article Fhave to W is 
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al Ae Time wakes in the 22 mol Lands 
This Difference cannot be ſaid to be an Im- 


"* 


| 


provernent,” but an Alteration of the Value of 


| Lands, ariſing chiefly from/the additional Quan- 
tity 


would, if wiſely n __ _ a og 


as uſual, Laths were: nailed on the rt for 


per Load, and 6 ro A + er eee - fairly 
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tity of Gold and Silver enn en into 
theſe Parts of the World ; ſo that, properly ſpeak- 
ing, Gold and Silver may be ſaid to be of lefs 
value now than they were formerly, as an Ounce 
of either will not now purchaſe one half of the 
Quantity of the neceflary Proviſions for Life 
(excluſive'of. the Taxes laid on ſeveral of them) 
which they formerly did, and which it may be 
the Reader ſhould be informed of. 

The Rents reſerved in Money, in College 
and other Leaſes, - and the Rents paid in Corn, 
ae in Queen ELIZZ ABZ ETH's Time were of 

ual Value, now are ſo different, that they are 
a full Proof of the Variation; for the Half now 
paid in Corn, Malt, and ſo on, is at preſent a- 
bove three Times as much in Value, as the other 
Moiety ftill paid in Money, as I have obſerved 
in the ſeveral Leaſes of that Kind which I have 
been concerned in. Apt 

A late Writer ſeems to think this to have been 
the ſingle Caſe of one College, not knowing, 1 


preſume, that it was fixed ſo in general, by "the | 


great Cxcir, in order to preſerve a Subſiſtence 
for Biſhops, Deans, Colleges, and ſo on; and 
if it had not been ſo ordered, moſt of thofe Bodies 
could not now have poſſibly ſubſiſted on the 
Incomes of their Eftates. 


- Hence we may infer; that Lands chen let at 


twenty Shillings per Annum, ſhould now, ac- 
cording to the Courſe of Things, be of the Va- 
lue of near three Pounds, unleſs ſome extraordi- 
nary Circumftance varies' any particular Caſe 
from the general Rule; as where the great Im- 
provements made by Lime, and artificial Graſſes 


on high Lands have ſunk the yearly Value of 


thoſe low Meadow Grounds, which, being en- 
riched by the Over-flowing of the Rivers from 
the Lime: ſtone Mountains, paſtured with Sheep, 
uſed to be the only Places where Spring Graſs, 
and early fat Meat were to be had: it being alſo 
within Memory, how better Families were ob- 
liged to lay in great Quantities of Hung. Beef 


for the Winter, very little of that Sort of Meat 


being then killed in that Seaſon, even in the 
great Towns; whereas, © ſince the above- men- 
tioned Improvements by Lime, &c. Hung Beef 
is ſcarce ever heard of, and fat Beef is now to be 


had in almoſt every bar in every Month ! in 
the Tear. 


There are ſeveral other Particulars which 
might be conſidered under the Title of general 
Improvements, but as they may alſo be treated 
of under ſome particular Heads, we ſhall leave 
them to be conſidered” as: "yy may 2 in {gent 
perly hereafter. 

In the preceding Part 550 this Work the Rea- 
der has been led through all the various Soils 
uſually to be met with in theſe Kingdoms, and the 
different Methods commonly taken to improve 
them by Dungs of all Sorts, as well as by tlie 
artificial Manures of Lime, Salt, and tlie reſt: 
all which have been copiouſly treated of, and 
(after ſome other intervening Articles) the Me- 
thod and Manner of Plowing,” Sowitig, Harrow. 
ing, and Rolling, have been ſufficiently enlarged 
on; the ſeveral Grains, Graſſes, and Roots them 
ſelves come ne to be particularly conſidered. 
But before we enter into the diſtinct Conſidera - 
tion of the ſeveral Sorts of Grains, Graffes, and 
$27 2 


boſt and ſueeteſt Corn, and as the leaſt ſubje& 


Roots, | uſually ſowed and alt in this 
Kingdom; we apprehend it will be proper to 
take a ſhort View both of the Antient and Mo- 
dern Tillage, which have prevailed amongſt us; 
which, when ſtated in a plain and intelligible 
Manner, the Reader will be thereby the better 
inſtructed, how to form a proper Judgment of 
their ſeveral Advantages and Diſadvantages, and 
know how to guide his own Practice, and to 
fix to himſelf a ſure Rule for his Conduct. 


Of the old Huſbandry, 


The uſual Method of Tillage in the Corn Coun- 

ties in EncLanD formerly was, and till is, in 
thoſe Places where what is called the New Huſ- 
bandry has not yet prevailed, conducted in the 
following Manner. 
Each ſeveral Village in the Corn Counties ge- 
nerally had three diſtin common Fields (or 
Sides, as frequently called) belonging to it, uſu- 
ally of pretty near equal Quantities; which three 
Fields were appropriated to three 1 yearly 
Courſes of Tillage. 

One of theſe three, each Year, is eee 


chiefly to Wheat, though ſometimes it had Bar- 


ley in it, and this has always born the Name of 
the Wheat F ield. 

The ſecond is called the Peaſe Field, being 
ſowed, for the moſt Part, with that Pulſe, thougk 
Beans and Oats, as found convenient, are com- 
make ſowed therein alſo. 


The third F ield, or Side, 1 is called the Fal- 


low Field, as not being ſowed at all; but re- 


peatedly plowed, harrowed, and manured, as the 
Owner judges beſt for his Land, in order to 
prepare it for the following C rop of Wheat of 
Barley, in the ſucceeding Year, org. > 

\ Theſe three ſeveral Names are Jelly ſuc- | 


ceſſively applied to the faid ſeveral F ietds, ac- 


cording to the Courſe' they come in, of being 
ſowed with Wheat or Peaſe, &c. or lying Fallow. 

Theſe were the repeated ſucceffive Rounds of 
the Encursn Tillage, in former Ages; and they 
were found ſufficient to produce good Corn, and 
that in great Quantities; and the ſame Method 
is ſtill continued in thoſe Parts of the Kingdom, 
where what is called the New TOY, has 
not yet prevailed. | 

The manuring, and two Year's due plowing, 
the two fallow Years (with proper plowing and 
ſowing the other four Years) were found fuf- 
ficient-to produce four ſucceſſive reaſonable good 
Crops in · the fix "Years; and: thoſe four ' ſuch 
Crops again produced a ſufficient Quantity of 
Manure, for the dunging the Ae cee ede 
ſaid Circle of ſix Tears. 

But when Lime was found to howiny beneff 
cial for the producing of good Corn, and has 
been applied accordingly for that Purpoſez where 
that could conveniently be had, it hath made the 
well manuring the common Corn Fields much 
better and eaſier, and rendered the leſs Dung ne· 
ceſſary for the ſaid four Crops in the'fix Tears. 

And though Corn was alſo formerly "PR 
time ſowed in incloſed Grounds, and tnuch more 
ſo ſince the late Improvements made by Clover 
and Turmips; yet the open Fields always had, 
and ftill have the Preference, as producing the 


to 


Boos N 
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to Smuts and Blights; ul. it is ao funk, 159 
common Experience, that Corn growing near 
an Hedge has not uſually ſo great a Quantity as 
that which grows in the Middle of the Cloſe; 
the Reaſon for, or Cauſe of which will be men- 
tioned hereafter. The open F ields have alſo 
more of the Sun and Air, are leſs annoyed 'by | 
Birds, and have leſs Fences to be taken Care of, 
thoſe being uſually made by the Lands adjoin- 
ing to them. 

There are ſome Inconveniencies the © open Fields 
were always ſubject to, by their being generally 


divided into ſmall Parts, and thoſe the Property 


of different Perſons; for by Reaſon of this the 


Farmer is obliged to plow always the ſame Way, 


and never can plow the croſs. Way, which is 
often found very uſeful for the Ground; and 


there are ſome other Inconveniences which the 


Owners of Field Lands are ſubject to, in order 
to preſerve the general Peace and Quiet of the 
Neighbourhood, ſuch as obſerving pretty much 
the ſame Times and Seaſons of plowing, Wes, 


reaping, and fencing. | 
- The dividing the common Corn Fields into ſo 


many very ſmall diſtin Parcels, as they formerly 


were, and in ſeveral Places ſtill continue to be, 
to a ſurpriſing Degree, is worthy a diſtinct Con- 
ſideration. A Farm of mine, under thirty Pounds 
per Annum, containing one hundred and fifty- 
three Pieces, forty of which were not each a 


| Rood, and two Acres no where lying together, 


and the whole Townſhip being alſo much in the 
ſame Manner, very few of the larger Eſtates 
having two Acres together in many Places. 
This Method of dividing the Fields into o 
many ſmall Parcels, is generally thought to be 
owing to a political Deſign of our Anceſtors, to 
promote the Culture of Corn, by preventing the 
Fields being incloſed, as they were made the di- 


ſtinct Property of ſo many different Perſons. 


watt 


But I preſume this Method of dividing the 
Ground was rather owing to the parting it amongſt 
the Followers and Soldiers of thoſe who ſucceed- 
ed in conquering, as a Recompence for their 
Services, according to ſome of the antient dn. 
tary Ways of proceeding. 

This ſeems moſt —— old Method 
of the Saxons, as evidently appears by the 
cuſtomary. Mineral Laws in DzzBrsmRE; by 
which, though the whole Mineral Field is at 
liberty for any Perſon to work in, yet if any one 
finds a Mine there, by that cuſtomary Law, he 
can take but ſo many Yards as the firſt Proprie- 


tor; and every other Subject, and he himſelf 


may take other Quantities of two and twenty 
Yards, one after another, till the whole be poſ- 
ſeſſed or taken but then, every diſtinct ſaid Num- 
ber of Yards ſo taken, is a diſtinct Title and 
Poſſeſſion, and may be ſeparately owned by 
many different Perſons in Partnerſhip. 'This and 

many- other Cuſtoms, prove that the Law uſed 
there is the beſt Remain we now have of the 


others, well {killed in nene, ral 
have ſhewn. kl 4 


The Method ** eee eee 
the Courſe of the Exol isn Tillage, till the In- 
troduction of the foreign artificial Graſſes, gra- 


Saxon Method of proceeding, which was ſhort | 
and clear, as the learned Doctor Hicks, and 


dually en * * T laſt paſt; 5 
the Advantages by the ſowing thoſe Graſſes and 
Turnips, in the Incloſures, and alſo. now in 
many of the open Fields, and ruler. by 
that of Clover. 

For by Clover and Turaips many of thoſs 
Lands which. formerly were of very little Value 
bearing little Graſs, and no Corn, have been ren- 
dered very profitable as Graſs Ground; and alſo 
brought to produce very good Corn of moſt 
Sorts; and thoſe Lands both in the open Fields, 
and in the Incloſures which formerly were thought 
to anſwer well to the Plow in the Courſe of T il- 
lage, have been greatly improved even in that 
Reſpect, by the ſowing of Clover and Turnips; 
and that third Year, which was before conſtantly 
in a great Meaſure, loſt by lying Fallow, is now 
generally made to produce a Crop of Clover or 
Turnips commonly worth, if tolerably well ma- 
naged, at leaſt twenty ot thirty Shillings an Acre, 
often more; which Clover and Turnips are ſo 
far from occaſioning any additional, Expence, 

that they are found much. the cheapeſt and beſt 
Methods of Preparing, the Land for Corn. 

Theſe two, with the other artificial Graſſes, 
have given a quite different Turn to the general 
Courſe of our Huſbandry ; ; and where the ſow- 
ing of Clover and other artificial Graſſes, and 
of Turnips and other Roots have prevailed, the 
Method of managing with and by them, has 
obtained the Name of the new Huſbandry ; to 
which we may not improperly add. the, Method 
of Drill Huſbandry, which, though not ſo mo- 
dern as ſome pretend, being introduced, here by 
the late Earl of Sanpwicn, as appears by the 


being 


Spain, and had a Patent granted him by the 
King of Spain, about the Year one thouſand 
ſix hundred and ſixty-five, as the Inventor of 
the Drill Plow, called then the Sembrador, con- 
trived to Plow, Sow, and Harrow at once. 

But the ſame Method of Huſbandry being 
practiſed by the late Mr. TurL, who wrote a 
Book on this Subject, that Method has prevailed 

in ſeveral Places, and confequently may be pro- 
perly conſidered under the Head, and as a prin- 
cipal Part of the new Huſbandry; to which we 
ſhall now proceed. _ | 


Of the new 1 5 


The Advantages of this new Method of Hul- 
bandry, when ſet in a proper Light, and com- 
pared with the former cuſtomary Tillage, are 
really ſo, many and ſo great, as juſtly to entitle 
it to the Preference; and conſequently it very 
well deſerves the attentiye Conſideration of every 
Perſon any way particularly intereſted in Affairs 
of this Nature, and who is not directly, or in 
Conſequence intereſted in Huſbandry! on which 
our S depends? 

In our Entrance on n ** which, 


| as ve before ſtated. the Courſe. of the former 


| Method of Huſbandry,.in a clear Manner, to the 
| Reader's View; ſo we will endeavour to do the 
ſame by this, as ſhort, clear, and fully as we 
can; but this modern Method, admitting man) 


| more Variations, both as to the different Sorts, 


and 


{ 


Philoſophical Tranſactions *, the Inventor of it » pj; 
Don Josxrn de priya, Knight, who 8 1 
had the ſame publickly tried in Gzamany and - * 


— 


5 


2 TILLAGE, 


— 7 


/ ter Number of Seeds to be ſowed, | 
| and the grea 7 


than the other does admit of; conſequently the 


2 more yearly- .Changes of the Corn, 


Courſe of this new Huſbandry cannot be com- 
priſed i in ſo few, eaſy, and familiar Rules as "wp 
other was. | 
Indeed, in this thine cannot be many cer- 

tain Rules of ſucceſſively ſowing of Grain laid 
down, to be conſtantly followed, for a regular 
gucceſſion of Years; for in this new Huſbandry 
there being many more Grains, Seeds, and Roots 
to have their Turns in the Courſe of Tillage, 
they conſequently give the Farmer a much greater 
Latitude of varying and altering his Crops, ſo 
that he is not under that Neceſſity of repeat- 
ing the ſame Species of Corn in the ſame ſhort 
Number of Years he formerly Was. | 

By this new Method of Management it is 
propoſed, that the Farmer ſhall generally have 
fix ſucceſſive profitable Crops, for ſix Years to- 


whereas en can be but four obtained in the- 
ſame Time, by the common Courſe of Tillage, 
and conſequently the new Method of Huſbandry 
has the Advantage of two more Crops- in fix 
Years, than the old Method of Culture; which, 
on Preſumption that the Crops are equally good 
in the Kind, is greatly to the Advantage of the 
modern Huſbandry. 7 

. All, theſe ſeyeral Grains and Seeds may gill 
bs farther varied, many other Ways, as will 
hereafter appear, the better to prevent the too 
quick a Return of ſowing the ſame Grain again 
on the ſame Ground, which when done is gene- 
rally attended with a very poor Crop, not only 
in every Grain ſowed in the Field, but alſo in 
every Herb and Root ſowed or propagated in the 
Garden, as is conſtantly experienced. There- 
fore every judicious Farmer, and every prudent 
Gardener, will carefully and conſtantly avoid ſuch 
a Practice, and will frequently change their Grain, 
their Herbs, and their Roots, from one Spot of 
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gether, from the ſame Parcel of Ground, with- 
out the Loſs of any one Year, by letting it lye 
Fallow : at leaſt he may reaſonably expect eleven 
good Crops in twelve Years; and all theſe eleven 


Ground to. another ; till Time, or ſome Courſe of 
Huſbandry, hath prepared the Ground again ſuf- 1 
ficiently for the producing another good Crop of | . 


or twelve Crops ſucceſſively, Year after Year, to 
be of as valuable Sorts of Grain, and as good in 
their reſpective ſeveral Kinds, and got too with 
as little Trouble, and at as little an Expence as 
the four Crops obtained in ſix Years, or as the 
eight in twelve. Years ny are in the ION 
Frlds; 

In order to manifeſt the Truth of this, it will 
be. neceſſary to ſtate the Courſe of this new 
Huſbandry in two or three different Methods, 
to make it the more plain. 

Now by one Method Wheat may by e 
to have i its Turn, e or to be the Lp once in four 
Fears. Thus, 12 24 in. 

— irſt, Wheat. #2 1a 

Second, Beans, Peaſe, c or O48. 7 

\ Third, Clover. 

Ya hen Wheat. again. 0 | 

Or Beans, Peaſe, or Oats, may Se vari- 
a and the Clover omitted, as the F armer 
pleaſes. 19 657 L of 
By another, and; in e ene a eee 
Method, the Wheat, Barley, or other Grain 


will ſucceed one another but once in ſix or ſe- 


ven Vears; and may be ordered ales the fol- 

lowing Manner, 
Wheat the firſt Tea. 
The Second, Beans, Peaſe, or 8 
Third, any other of the laſt three. 
Fourth, e UN | 
Fifth, Barley. 1 Ins 


Sixth, Clover, 8 thok a 8 to Wheat! 


or any other of the Crops, for which the Ground 
will be well prepared again; or if it be liked 


better, the. Clover may be continued two Years 
and will anſwer very well. gt 


together, 
- Reckonjng the Clover as proper to be owed 


but Horſehoeing can ſet aſide this Neceſſity. 
The Change of the Ground otherwiſe, as well 
as of the Seed to be ſowed, is of that Importance 
in the Courſe of Huſbandry, that we cannot-prefs 
the Farmer too earneſtly to attend carefully to it 
in the general Courſe of his Tillage; though 1 
know a very good Huſbandman has had a good 
Crop of Wheat, next one of Beans, then one of 
Peaſe, and then ventured to have Wheat again, 
and ſucceeded very well in it; but then his 
Ground was in very good Heart, and he knew 
Beans and Peaſe were: generally good Grain to 
go before Wheat, and he himſelf thought it 
was full ſoon enough to ſow: Wheat again with 
a reaſonable Expectation of very good Succeſs, 
without too much remis the Land for a 
future Crop of Wheat. oe E on 
A very little eee will dt the * 
mer in varying the ſeveral above - named Grains, 
Graſſes, and Roots, ſo as (with God's Bleſſing, 
and tolerable Huſbandry) to be reaſonably aſſured 
of obtaining good ſucceſſive Crops ;. or the con- 
tinuing Clover two Tears together will anſwer 
very well, as to the profitable Part: and on 
Courſe it will lengthen the Time one Year before 


.- | the Return of another Crop of Wheat, and alſo 
| of every other Sort of Grain, Graſs, or Root, 


by which Means the Ground will be the better 


| es with Neuen for the Arft ur 


87 the: SA Verden of different Kelten 
Cribs, which may be contrived, only from the 
ſeveral Species of Grain and Graſſes above men 
tioned, the Farmer may eaſily add many other 
new Changes, by the ſowing af Rye, Franca 
Wheat, Lentils, Coleſeed, and ſo on 3; ac may belt 


two Years in the ſix, by this Method here * 2 ſuit his Land and Circumſtances, with which he 


Proviſion for eight Years Crops, out of which 
the Farmer may chuſe any fix of them he thinks 
the maſt ſuitable to his Soil and Circumſtances. -/ 

By ſuch a Method as this he reaps three | 
of | the.. richeſt Crops, and one of Beans of. 


Peaſe, | one of Turnips, and 90 or tuo of 


: er, in fix 7 ſuce ding 
DENG e att 


may make ſuch various Changes, as to carry on 
a Courſe of profitable Tillage of the ſame Ground, 
| 50 much greater Length of Time -than; can be 
eaſily imagined, eſpecially after it has ſhared the 
Benefit of being marled, limed, or chalked. Four 


| Bells will change or vary. their Places ſo as never 


ies Yeh again in, the, 5 Order, four and 
4X twenty 


the ſame former Grain, Herb, or Root. ; Nothing ? 142208 
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W ae ene bree and en 
Times. ee mag mone dn Re Swan 
brought into the Soceefnon of rebdriling Gos, 

after the Manner mea age ef Beitr, chu ut 


to ſo great a Degree. 
Bor uit Parmere wilt nr ey Uh to tho 


great Lengths; it might poſſibly” be done with | 


Profit if they could keep the Land clean, but | 
will rather chuſe to lay don Part of the Ground 
they have in Tillage, with profitable laſting ar- 
tificial Graſſes, or good natural ones ; and break 
up ſome freſh Ground for Corn (for it cannot be 


imagined that any Farmer has all is Ground i 


Tillage at one Time) and by theſe Metkods he 
muy vary his Crops as he pleaſts, and give his 
ſeveral Grounds what Lern, ol Reſt he thinks | 


Tilline: wg 

The Paſſion for the Plow is certainly vety 
great in general, and for Wheat in particular, as 
xt is the beſt; and commonly the moſt profitable 
Grain, but I believe, efore this Syſtem be com- 
the Reader Will be convinced that other 
Crops will often be found more beneficial, than 
to bring, Wheat on again in two quick a Sueceſ- 
fon, without allowing the Ground Time to gain 
proper Nouriſhment for it. tiling it properly, or 
manuring it with ſuck Dreffings as to enable it 
to bring a good Crop again ſoon; without one 
or othef of which Wheat is frequently found to 
bring in little Profit, and in ſome Cafes not to 
r IT 

To conviice the Reader of the Truth of what 
we have faid, as tb the Profit of the ſoon Re- 
turn of, or reſpiting the Wheat Crop 6nly. for 
one Year, I will calculate the reſpective Profit 
which may be reaſonably expected from Wheat 
Crops in twenty Years, when each fourth Year, 
and when ſowed each fifth Year during that Pe. 
riod of Time, in which the longer the inter- 
veriing Time is between, the better the Crop will 
Pos in this Caſe, in the firſt Method: there 
will be five returning Crops of Wheat in the 
twenty Years, and three Years berween each Crop 
to manure” or improve it; and it cannot be rea- 
fonably ſuppoſed ro produce above twenty Quar- 
r 
Naar. 
in the ober Method dete vill be hat four 
Eropi of Wheat in the twenty Years, vlück, with 


more of Time muſt, by the Rule of Proportion, 
be the better -prepartd by one fourth Part for 
the producing; of fo: much à better Crop; which 
Tears, which will amount to juſt the fathe Qui«n- 
tity of twenty Quartersini the ſad twenry Tears. 

This Method of reckbning id abt only 
able to Reaſon, but bn ſtating it in this 
ner to ſome very judicious Farmers, they have 
judged it to be acchding to what they expe- 
nence in their Cduiſe uf Flulbandryz und that 
the Crops in coinmonly are better or 
worſe, — to the Time allowed? beewixe | 
the freſh e of the a 
Sia e 2 | ? 


1 [ + 14 


the Mule Method of Huſbandry, and bas fürth 


| 


| gon 2 K uſt, at 


bunk not — am guilty — 


in chis Calculation, unleſs I mny be thought to 
| eſtimate both er FE high, and 80 rern 


| equally: d to the duden, * States will 


come to the ſame at the laſt, or rather; turn 
more to the Advantage of the four Crops; for 
ſtre times three ani an half would be ſeventeen 
and an half, and four times four and an half 
would be eighteen Quarters, and much the ſame 
will be produced iÞ different: ** Produces are 
taken. 
Now ſuppoſing: the Profits equal in the: Caſe 
of the four Fears of Wheat in the twenty; there 
will be the Seed and of one Year:en. 
tirely ſaved ; and as it is probable that Clover 
might be continued the Year Wheat wus omitted; 
or a Crop of Turnips got; ſuch a Crop, and 
ſuch a ſaving may moderately be eſtimated at 
two Pounds ten Shillingꝭ gained or ſaved in this 
Cafe, which may be: equally applied to many 
other Caſes of the ſame Nature, which will eaſe 
him of ſuch Calculations which many are unac- 
"Ren wing has been ſaid the Reader cannot 
but obſerve, that the Subſtance of all the mo- 
dern Improvements, eſpecially: as far as they re- 
late to Corn and Cattle, are principally: owing to 
Clover and Turnips, each of them produeing great 
| Quantities of Suſtenance for our Cattle, and at 
the ſame Time preparing the Land ſo well for 
Corn, that where they are properly uſed there is 
very little Occaſion for the Loſs of letting . the 
Land lye Fallow in general, wor; 770 on ſome 
very extraordinary Occaſions. | 
| Thoſe two therefore muſt eotifiquently deferve 
to be treated of, in a full and eopious Manner. 
And ſince Wheat is the principal Grain to be 
| wiſhed for, and generally the moſt profitable when 
obtained, and. Clover and Furnips; either directly 
or in their Conſequences, the beſt Preparatives 
for it; we ſhall conſider. Wheat, Clover, and 
Turnips as the three chief and moſt excellent of 
Grains, Graſſes, and Roots, and endeavour to 
do Juſtice reſpectively to their many uſeful Qua- 
lities. In this Method we ſhall: not only take i in 
the principal Part of all what coneerns the old 
Manner of Tillage, but alfo all the material Alte- 
rations and Improvements made by what is called 
the new Huſbandry, adding theteto ſome brief 
Obſervations on the Method of ſowing leſs Corn, 
and at a greater Diſtance than commonly practiſed; 
and I ſhall iſo talts ſort: hecle' Notjer of ſeveral 
Compoſitions and Manures, which have been 
lately found beneficial both to Corn, Roots, and 
Graſs Ground 3 and fhall occaſionally touch- on 
the Method of drilling the'Ground, 
We ſhall here obſerve ſome or thoſe Cone 
quences which” the” Prevaleney of the new Huf- 
bandry muſt neceſſarliy produce, hen it is con- 
nerd en the diſadwamtageous Side; whete it 
may be thought to-6etaHon forte Inconveniences 
ori Hardſhips to others, Naving it to every Rea- 
d een Dhbughts; to judge of the good or 
L Ar N 1 ae Community in pe 
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eſent, v mach affect the North Country 
— = their, Landlords in Courſe: ſoon 
after; fox if, by: this nem Method of Huſbandry, 
the South Country Farmer can really produce, by 
the ſame Ground and Huſbandry, but one fourth 
more profitable Grain, Graſs, and Root, in the 
Circle, of fix. Years, than the North Country 
Farmer does, the; South; Countryman will be 
able to underſell the Northern, and conſequently 
the Northern Men muſt ſink, or their Farms fall 
in. their Value, which muſt, at laſt fall on the be. 
veral Landlords. 

The ſame. Reęmark may be alſo made. in Rela- 
tion to the Vale Grounds, and: the Uplands; for 
ſince ſuch great. Quantities; of; gobocb Hay have 


been obtained. in the Uplands, by the Aſſiſtance 


of the foreign artificial Graſſes, this muſt in 
Courſe. ſink: the Value of the formerly ſo: highly 
valued Hay: got in the: Vales, . | 

The ſame. Obſervation may; be: made ding 
to the rich Dove-Bank Lands, and ſome others 
in the Kingdom of the. ſame Nature, which were 
formerly ſo. famous and, fa. valuable; for their 
feeding of Cattle ſo. early and ſo well, that they 
bore an exceſſive Price; but ſince the many very 
great Lmprovements. made with and by Lime, by 
which. many. other Places are brought to feed all 
Sorts. of Cattle. very well, thoſe high-prized-Dove 
Lands have ſeveral of them ſank very conſider- 
ably in their yearly Value. 
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of Grains ks we © ſhall ata dai the ſeveral 
Sorts of it in particular, and the Culture, Ma- 
nagement, and Produce of it; by which the 
Reader will be inſtructed in the Nature of it, 
as it is a very curious Grain, and alſo in what 
relates to it in particular, as it undoubtedly is 
the moſt. uſeful of all Grains in theſe Parts of 
the World; if not of all Grains in the whole 
World ; to which Title it ſeems to have a Right 
to put in a very fair and juſt Claim. 


07 Wheat in. general. 


- There are three Things which chiefly ade 
any Thing much eſteemed by, and truly: enn 
able amongſt Mon: 

Firſt, The real Uſe and Benefit of it. 
Secondly, The Eaſe with which 1 it is to be ac- 
quired- And, 

Laſtly, The intrinſick Excellency of 'its own 
Nature. 

All which Fe Qualities, or Propetiic, 
Wheat is poſſeſſed of in a very eminent De- | 
Bree. 

As to the real Uſe of Wheat we apprekind! is that 


| which not only in general ſupports the very Life of 


the greateſt Part of Mankind, but alſo ſupplies us 
with numerous other Conveniencies to make our 
Lives eaſy, comfortable and happy; affording 
us Strength, Health and Pleaſure; being the beſt 
Nourifhment, and our chief Support as to what 


But if che Northern Farmers ſhould go into |; is eatable; and alſo affording us excellent Malt 


the ſeveral new Improvements, as both their 
living, are much cheaper than thoſe in the South; 
by ſuch a Method of Management they might 
be on an Equality wich, or have the Advantage 
of the South Country Farmers. For as for their 
being nearer or farther. from the beſt Markets, | 


thoſe Circumſtances were always the ſame, and 


for Drink, whenever it is thought proper to uſe 
it for that Purpoſe. It grows in almoſt all 
Countries, and! in ſuch. a Variety of Soils, that 
very few Places need to want it: and to 'uſe - 
the learned Dr. Dznuan's Words, ſpeaking of 
the Bleſſings we enjoy, he ſays, „Among Grains 
I might name the great Fertility of ſuch as 
* ſerve for Bread, the eaſy Culture and Propa- 


ſeem. in general unalterable, though ſome Varia- ** gation thereof, and the Ae of 9 2 


tions may probably be hereafter made therein, 


40 Soil and Climate to them.“ 


by making more Rivers navigable, or future As to the ſecond Article, The: Eaſe vith 


better Contrixances af Carviages, or mending of 
Roads, by ſome of which I have Known four 
Parts in five of Carriage ſaved: | 
Though the: feverall Species of Corn, Grades, 
and Roots, will be ſeparately confidered under 


their reſpective Titles: yet we thought the ſtating | . 


them together in the feverat Views: above · men 
tioned, would guide the Reader the better and 
eaſier how to vary his ſeveral Crops to his greateſt | 
Advantage, than if he was left to make fuch 
Collections himſelf, ' which would coſt him more 


Pains and Fhougbt than he will be apt to ima- 


gine; notwithſtanding which there is {till Room 
for any ſenſible judicious Reader, to make many 


other uſeful Vatisttons ef his Craps, than he 


will at wal ene or chan can be cm 
| [Wn catac:now to Gade tho. depend Sem ef 
7 Graſſes, and Rests ſeparately, and ſhall 
begin withithe ee molt veluahls du 
whigh is Wibeas, eee 
'Wheariniffarxtellabs a Nanu and of 4 
S Tide, that it eannot be tao much: com- 
mended, nur ſuſſiciently talen Care df as mn the 
Culture and Managerdent of it; for hieh Rea- 
fon we ſhalk treat of: it finſt in genęrali us it 


| which it is to be acquired. 

TWo Things may properly fall under our 
| Conſideration : - 

Firſt, The uſual Labour and Wee 1 
ſur for the obtaining a Crop of Wheat. And, 
4 Secondly, The nn it generally pro- 

. | 

As to the Expence and W neceſſury to 
procure it, they are ſo well known in general, 
chat they will not deter the Farmer from endea- 
vouring to obtain it; they being generally ſo 
full of the Expectation of the Profit of it, as to 
want no Encouragement to attempt the culti- 
vating it: thus generally depending on the Pro- 
fit of a Crop of Wheat to pay two Years Rent, 
and the Huſbandry neceſſary for the three Tears 
in Tue eid Courſe of Tillage. The Particulars 
necriſary to be known in this Reſpect, "will fall 
undder Conſideration/when' we come 16 treat of 
the Ways and: Means Preparative'to it. How- 
ever, on a general Eſtitnate,. ſuppoſing vo 
Nrars Rent and Aecidents one Pound five; 
Plowings, Sowing anck Reaping one Pound five 4 
Seed and Weeding Hfteen Shillings3/ Manuring 
it one Pound | fifteen.” This Whole Expinde 
would amount to five Pounds; and reckoning 


really is har i. i3 Srequontly called, AY 


dhe Farmer tu haue but four Masters ind a 
-*, 
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— 
Moos VI. 


e curator ſent to AvcvsTvs (which is ſcarce | 


„Four Hundred Stems; and another was ſent 
% to Nero which had Theee: FREIE ne 


* r . — 


Bread, to the Revelation; or, at leaſt, the 


Menſtruum from Bread alone, that would 


«© Acid Menftruums.” The Way of nn 


ſtances of. extraordinary Fertility of Wheat, 
ſince in our .] - 
Sourhaurrox, had from bund Corn eighty | 


ſotne had fixtys- and ſome had ſeventy Grains 3 
and he had on the whole about fix and twenty 
| Quarters on an Acre, when peo whips fer at 
op opet :Diftance. 


: A - 
— STY 


half, and chat to be ſold at chirty  Skillings; he | 
is paid for all his Labour, and has one Pound 


fifteen Shillings- clear Profit; for the Straw is 
ſufficient to oy ow the * | 


Of the Quantity of the Nudes of Wheat. 
If we confider what great Quantities of 
Wheat have been produced both formerly and 
of late Years, in ſome extraordinary Inſtances; 
and alſo what may reaſonably be expected com- 


monly from it, in a Courſe of good Huſbandry, # 


on Ground proper for it; what has been before 
mentioned will appear a very moderate Compu- 
ration of the Profits. * from an Acre of 
this Corn. ; 

The Inſtances mention'd by PI Iv os the 
Fertility of Wheat, are yet too remarkable to 


be omitted; © Nothing, ſays he, is more fruit- | 
ful than Wheat (which is the chief Support 
„ of Mankind) from one Buſhel one Hun- 


<« dred and. Fifty are produced; and the Pro- 


<« to be credited) one Grain which had about 


r 

To which I ſhall take the 1 to add a | 
Paragraph relating to the Uſe of Wheat, from 
the ingenious Dr. DERHAu, in the following | 


Words: 
ke Among the many Contrivances for Food, 


c I cannot but attribute that univerſal Aliment, 


Inſpiration of the Creator, and Conſervator oſ 
<«- Mankind ; not only becauſe it is a Food uſed 
„in all or moſt Parts of the World; eſpeci- 

« ally becauſe it is of incomparable Uſe in the 
« oreat Work of Digeſtion, greatly aſſiſting the 


% Ferment, or whatever cauſes the Digeſtion of 


<< the Stomach.” Of which take this Example 
from the noble Mr. BovIlE, The extracted 


« work on Bodies more compact than many 
„hard Minerals; nay, even on Glaſs itſelf, 
& and do many Things that Aqua Fortis could 


& not do: yet by no means was this ſo corro- | 


« ſive a Liquor as Aqua Fortis, or as the other 


this is deliver'd in HARRIS's Lexicon. | 
We need not go ſo. far backward dor ln | 


„ Mr. Evans, of 


Ears, containing about Four Thouſand Grains, 


Fei H 2 2: 


Mr. Hautfron mentions, hk ttying Mr. 
Montini q: Receipt, for ſteepirig Wheat in 
Water, Pigeon's Dung, Nitre, &c. though but 
little of it appeared above Ground,” what came 


branched ſo, that he cauld number | grownng- 
up > ws in ſome Trials of that Kind, though at the ſame 


Stalks from one, Grain eyery Head was very 


4 a 7 


the ſame Nature, but not to inſiſt on theſe ex- 


traordinary Caſes; we are well aſſured of there 
being eight or ten Quarters or more on an Acre 


in Cazsnire, and in other Places, on Lands 
well huſbanded and carefully managed. And 


— . 


MirLzx mentions eight or ten Stalks from one 


Corn, and eight, ten, or twelve Quarters of 
Wheat on an Acre as no uncommon Thing, 
both in his own Caſe and in that of nn. 
which he has ſeen and obſerved. | 

This laſt Summer I have taken up Wheat 
both in HERTrORDSHIRE and Ess xx, with eight 
Stalks and under from one Corn; ſome of 
which had thirty odd Corns in an Ear, and 
ſome above forty, which ſome of the Owners 


had never obſerved, but then counted, and only 


before thought the Corn heavy: fifty to a Stalk 
comes to Mr. Evans's Calculation of four Thou- 
ſand for one; and at eight Stalks, forty five in 
an Ear, will be 11 Hundred and Re from 
* 

The ſeveral Calculations dikes i, from 
the Grain when ſet at different Diſtances, will 
probably give the Reader a clearer Notion of 
what Produce may be reaſonably expected from 
an Acre of Land as differently ſown or ſer, than 
any Inſtances of what others have obtained will 
do; and therefore we ſhall only here add the 


Caſe of Mr. VEIVIRTONH in IRELAND, who had 
| the Reward allowed for the Perſon who ſhould 
| produce the moſt and beſt Wheat on an Acre 


of Ground in .that Kingdom ; by which the 
Reader may ſee what may be gained by a pro- 
per Management of Land, in the Method that 
Gentleman tool in the Ordering of it. 

Mr. YeLverTON in 1-742, had the Prize in 
IszLanD, having fix Hundred fixty-eight Stone 
and eleven Pound of Wheat off of one Acre. 

. The Method he took was to change his Seed; 
then he ſowed i went wt thick ; and he mowed 
it. 

The Seed was 8 thiEmaing 1 the 
ſowing it in a Pickle, v ep ger 
Lime over it as uſual. nei 

The Pickle was thus W py 92 | 

Take Rock Lime and Bay Salt, put them to- 
gether in a large Veſſel: then throw in a ſuffi- 


| cient Quantity of Urine, ſtill ſtirring them till 
| it diſſolve the Salt, and flake” the Lime; let 
them continue ſo twenty. four Hours, and then 


let the Liquor run _ into n. nes for 
Uſe. i 

The Corn ny Aremain W Night to 
Morning in this Pickle before ſowing. - 
This Liquor prevents the Smut, and deſtroys 


2 pernicious Inſet; which he calls the-ſimall red 


Worm, often A e 1 
rich old Grounds. 

I preſume, that | in a Caſe 5 Linde and 
Bay Salt qualify the uſual Effects of the Urine, 


which; when uſed alone, is ſubjest, as many 


have obſerved, to prevent che Wheat from 
wing. This I have alſo myſelf 


Jong, andthe: Grain lagen 4, 1 platted-it,- ſays Time 1 bave ſound the Sced grou when the 


, he, about wen Inches diftang, I don't doubt if I 

had Siren half the Seed, ar I ſhould" have 
* had a wery large Crop D 
25 There have) been Ertl Inſtances much of 


TT AE 


Urine has been mixe@ with'half Water. 

 Afcer'(giviag: the Reader this general Vier 
of Whear, and fone: pirticular Accounts of its 
Produce; ve ſhall now proceed 1 
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noble Grain in a more pars 


| Growth. s 


m 


Gaar Manner, 
tracing it from its Origin in the Seed, th 


Maturity; and in this Courſe: we * ſhall endea- 


vour to comprize whatever i is neceſſary or worthy | 


to be known relating to it; the whole of which 
-we ſhall comprize under the following Heads : 


In the firſt, We ſhall conſider the Nature | 


and Contexture of it; mou the Manner of its 
440 20e as 


Second, What Ground is Proper for it. 

Third, How the Ground is to og prepared to 
te mot ageable or Weds 

Fourth, How — Wleir is to be prepared 
dr die Ground. 


Fifth, How 5 are to be ardered whilſt oy 


continue together. 


And laſtly, How the Wheat is to be ma- | 


naged when ſeparated from the Ground. 
But before we enter into the Account of its 
Nature and Growth, it will be proper to give 
a Deſcription of it, and to mention the ſeveral 
Sorts of it, and which -of them are 0 "moſt 
commonly propagatet. 

Wheat is an Annual Plant, tall d bender 
in the Stalk, with” graſſy Leaves and a heavy 
Ear; the Root is fibrous, and the Stalk hol- 
vob. The Conſtruction of the Ear is this. Each 
Huſk is compoſed of two Leaves, or Valves, 
which are of an oval Form, and generally con- 
tain three Flowers. Each Flower is compoſed 
alſo of two Valves; the outward one belly'd, 

the inner flat. In this ſtand three F ilaments, 
with little duſty Knobs fplit at their Ends. In 
the Centre of theſe is placed the Rudiment of 
the Grain. From this riſe two Filaments, which 
are feather'd at the Top; theſe catch the Male 
Duſt that afterwards impregnates the Seed. The 
Seed ripens by Degrees after this, ' and the two 
Valves of the Flowers retain it till it is e 
by Time or Force. | 


The ſeveral Sorts of Wheat are 11 


Firſt, White or red Wheat, without Awns. 

Second, Red Wheat, in ſome Places called 
Krwrisn SR: -: 

Third, White Wheat. | 

Fourth, Red ear'd bearded Wheat. 

| Fifth, Cone Wheat. A 

Sixth, Grey Wheat, in ſome Places called 
duck-bill Wheat, and grey Pollard, 

Seventh, Polonian Wheat. _ 

Eighth, Many ear'd Wheat. 

Ninth, Summer Wheat. IE 

Tenth, The Wheat called naked Barley. 

Eleventh, Six rowed Wheat. : x ac 
Twelfth, Long ear'd Wheat. Land 
© Thirteenth, White ear'd Wheat. 

Theſe are ſtrictly ſeminal Variations, dot ai- | 
ſtinct Species; nor are ſeveral of them of a any 


gear Moment in general; but we thought it | 


proper to mention them all in a Md of, Shia | 
Nature. wh 

The firſt fix Sorts Es grow in — 
LAND z, but the firſt, the fourth and the filth, | 
ue the beſt worth cultivating: here; 26 being 
very hardy, and affording « a greater Quantity.of 


Flour than the reſt. The Cone Wheat is to be | 


preferred to all, as having a larger Ear and fuller 
No 30. 


by | 
the ſeveral Stages by which it paſſes to its full 
extreme Whiteneſs of its Ears, and ſome the 


4 


Grain nan a other, and is the Kind oh bed 
near, Lom nod 
Some prefer the third on Account: oft the 


bearded, as: thinking it leſs Fora to Es 
but of this there is no Certainty. 

The Polonian Wheat is little culityk chr 
to what it was formerly; nor is chere 0 Rea- 
ſon known why i it is omitted, - 

The eighth is little cultivated 8 ehh 
much in Ir aiv and Sticilv; ſome Stalks of it 
have ſeven Ears, and it has commonly three or 
four; Which often occaſions its being laid. 
The Summer Wheat is ſown in the Spring, 


| and is Tipe as ſoon as the other; but not pro- 


ducing, ſo great a Quantity of Flour as ſome of 


the others, it has been neglected, tho' it may be 


mp proper when the other miſcarries. 
The tenth Sort is little cultivated, the Grain 


* being thin; and the Flour coarſe; but it is my 
hardy, and will grow upon. any Soil. | 


The ſix rowed Wheat is not very common, 
the Ears are but ſhort, and have each ſix Rows 
of Grains in them. 

The twelfth Sort is 3 in ſeveral Parts 
of EncLanD, and much in WaLEzs; the Grain 
is pretty long, but not ſo full as ſome other 
Sorts, it has a greater Quantity of Chaff, and the 
Awns of it are as long as thoſe of Rye; 
To theſe we ſhall add the — Varie- 
ties of the others : 

1. Eggeſhell Wheat; this is Le beſt 
for Maſlin, it being early ripe. 

2. The Double-eared Wheat; this proſpers 
beſt i in a heavy Clay, or a loamy Soil. 


ſown in HERTTORDS¹H¹ RE. 

4. The Great-bearded Wheat, which thrives 
well on a heavy Clay. 
g. The white Pollard Wheat. 

6. The Flaxen or Lammas Wheat. 

Egg-ſhell Wheat is reckoned the beſt of all 
others for yielding the whiteſt F lour, and make- 
ing the beft of Bread; it will grow well in a 
loamy Earth, and in gravelly, chalky, and ſandy 
Loams ; it ſuits light Lands beſt, and is . 
rally early ripe. 

As to Red Lammas; as Wheat i is he King of 


King of Wheats. It grows beſt in the richeſt 
Vale Lands, or blue Clays, where I have ſeen it 
near fave Foot high, yet it is ſown by many in 

Up-Land dry Loams, and even in ſome Gra- 
vels, that habe been before dreſſed extraordi- 
nary well: and this is that noble Sort whoſa 
Kernels are ſomewhat longer than Perky Wheat, 
and near as big as Cherry-ſtones. When ſown 


177 out ſo much Flour it is fix che taller, and 
ſo, ſubject to fall. 

Yellow. Lammas has a white Straw, * a 
red Ear; che Flour is near as white as that of 
| the, other Lammas; it will grow: on Chalks, 
Aren and Clays, and other oe Lands _- 
ter than Lammas. _ . 
| Perky has a white Straw, Aa ; white Ear and; 4 
red or yellowiſh Kernel, more round than Lam- 


7 


mas. It comes into Repute as 10 will. do wall in 
„ nas chiltern 


* Ta Lands, and to be mn with. Bye ; 


T The Red or KENTISn Wheat; this is much | 


Grains, ſo this has been eſteemed hitherto the 


in a right Soil, will out-weigh Perky, but turns 


JO D 


— — m 


em. Giants, chalky and — 


well dreſſed; it will do in poorer Ground, and 


turn out as much, bnd is not ſo ſubject to |. 
blight... The Vale Farmers nom find tliat it yields 
more. than Lammas, is: :hangier, and will grow | 


in a coarſer Tilth, in @ proper Sdil, and will do 


with leſs dteſſing than Lammas. It bears late 


ſowing. beſt, and is to be ſown after. artificial 
Graſſes, Peaſe, Beans wa ee one 


Vlovipg 9 39 8 71470 Agia 344 N 

ö and a white 
tick Ears its Kernel is a8 big a Porks:” It 
| grows. [cloſer together than red Lammas, and 


ſo is better ſecured from Blights. I has two 


or three :Chaffs, Which ſecure it againſt; Flies. 


It chrives well in incloſed, poor, gravelly, chalky 


and light Joamy Soils; and is much. Dan and 
mixed with red or yellow Lammas t jt weighs | 
lighter, but makes more Flour than the wh or 


Lammas. Bakers mix them. It will grow well 
both in vale, ſwampy * — . and RU 


Duck-bill or Dugdala Wheat has Gerard 
Names, and has a darkiſh brown guttery Ker- 


nel, rather bigger than other Wheat, the Chaff, 
by its Sharpneſs, hurts the Horſes Mouths. It 
is ſown in Vale and Chikern Ground, in wet 
and dry Loams, which are made rich with Ma- 
nures, for à poor Soil agrees not with it ; it is 
bulky and ſubject to fall, but fading on it 
makes it ſtand. 

Wien fown on a fine wilt dreſſed Tut, i it 
orodutes: a great deal of Grain; its Flour 1 is of 
the coarſeſt and heavieſt Sort: it may be ſown | 
in OcToBER, and even to Frprvary or 


: eee . 25 the Fifks or white 


Wheats. - 

There are 1 older good Wheats m dif: 
ferent Parts of the Kingdom, known under va- 
rious Names; and ſeveral of the above-men- 


tioned Sorts are called by different Names in | 


various Places; and ſeveral of them are ſo mix- 
ed in ſowing, that many large Farmers are not 


acquainted with che diverſe ſeparate Sorts, or 


their proper Names: nor do I perceive there is 
any Objection made to their mixed Corn when 
brought to BERAU-Kkr. 

That called Cone Wheat is nb, a very 
good Sort, but the Lowpon: Bakers think it too 


ſweet to havt a great deal of it in the Flour 


they. make theit Bread of; they genetally buy- 


ing it in Flour, and Whiteneſs being a great Ar- 


ticle, prefer the red Wheat, and mix them, if 


neceſſary. Thoſe who will not go to the Price 
of the beſt put in Allom, which gives the Bread 
2 Whiteneſs, but a poor dry Taſte. ö 

The, Perſian Wheat may be mentioned as a 


one in: the Middle as long as the Ears of our 
long; it is raiſed ſometimes in the Gardens of 
the Curious: Mr. Hau To planted ſome 
of it on his coldeſt Soil in Scorl Au, having 
firſt mixed unſiacktd Lime with Horſe 


prepared ſome Time before, with the Earth it 
was planted on, n u ef it ied its * 
Maturit̃ x. 

All e eee ee theſs Sorts of 
Wheat thrive: beſt on ſtrong ſtiff Land, and o- 
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Boney, 
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— 
| cher Sorts + do. 1 light Soils ſo chat ir be- 
hoves the Farmer to ſuit his Wheat to his Soil, 
gr. work his Seil in the. beft Mannet poſſible to 
ſuit the Grain; and perhaps the doing this 
right may require the beſt Judgment. and Skill 
of any one Article in-Huſbandry, 

There is frequently a great Variety of Soils ; in 
Lands lying together; nay, even in one and 
the ſame Cloſe at 3 very little Diſtance ; ſandy 
Soils on the one Side, ſtiff Soils on the other, 
wet and oo in the. Middle. 15 

After this general View of wk ferent Sorts 
7 Wheat, and of the Soils ſuitable. to them: 
we ſhall proceed to treat of it in the Method 
before inentioned, and firſt conſider how Corn 
grows. 3 571 

| "How Corn grows, 


Teo know how Corn grows, EHxpetlinecies 5 
boun made of ſeveral:Grains ; and Seeds of va- 
rious Species have been; cauſed to vegetate in the 
open Air, without Ld Aid or aps rg from 


1 che Bab, % 53 


The Seed. on theſe Cotta is who on a a bale 
Lay of Wool, ſpread on a Plate with Holes ig 
it; on the Mouth of a larger Veſſel filled with 
clear Water, and after repleniſhed with more as 
neceſſary, which draw up an Humidity into the 
Wool, that ſupplies the Place of Earth, and 
nouriſhes the Seeds. 

I have tried the Experiment myſelf with a 
brown Pot full. of Holes like a Cullender, 
placed over, or rather in a larger Veſſel near 
full of Water; and it is very well known 
that the common Warmth of the Sun raiſes a 
conſiderable ity of Wet into the Air; 
which, in this Caſe, muſt paſs thro? the Holes 


in the brown. Pot, and ſo keep the Wool moiſt. 


And it is alſo found by the exacteſt Experi- 
ments, that all Waters ſo carried up, conveys 
ſome fine earthy Particles with them. 

In a few Days the Wheat, Grains, and Seeds 
will begin to vegetate; and extend, by flow 
Degrees, their Roots towards the Water, where 
they imbibe, however, a leſs Quantity of Juices 
than they would from the Earth, Yet they will 
proſper in that Situation, eſpecially if the Water 


| be frequently changed. 


I have compared the Reſult of . placing 
Seeds on Wool, and ſowing them in the Earth, 
and find their Progreſſion. to. be much the 
ſame. 

When a Seed has been 3 two Days; in 
the Earth, the Juices with which it is ſwelled 
are imparted to the Bud, and cauſe. it to grow. 

The Bud is always, fituated in one of the ex- 
treme Parts of the Seed, and that Part which 
lies neareſt the Surface is the ſmall Root of the 
future Plant. That on the other Hand which 
is next the internal Subſtance of the Seed, is its 
Stem and Head. 

The Subſtance of all Seeds in general conſiſts 
of two Pieces, generally called Lobes, and which 
at firſt are united by one common Covering | 
the Structure whereof is more or leſs ſolid. 
Theſe aſter ſepirate and ſerve as ſeminal Leaves 
to the Plant, and then -wither and decay when 
the Plants have no farther Occaſion for them. 
and theſe Obſervations may ſooh be made of a 


vers Species of Beans and Peaſe. 
| The 
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The Bud of u Grain ef Corn which has been 
9 in the Ground; begins for the moſt 
Part in about four and twenty Hours, of ſotne- 
hat more, to burſt its Foldage, and to diſen- |\ 
gage itſelf z _ that it Hoot out its Root and 
hor Root at feſt is inel6ſed in x Sott of a 
Purſe, thro? Which it breaks its way: two other 
Roots within the Space of "a few Days ſhoot 
forth from the Sides, and each of them burſts 
through the en wherein ay were in- 
All theſe three Roots are aged with a vaſt, 
Number of Filaments, which wind themſelves 
about the little Clods of Earth which they meet 
with in their Progreſs. 

By this eloſe Adheſion they draw whatever i is 
nutrimental to the tender Plant. 

As to the Stem, that ſhoots upwards in a per- | 
pendiculat Line; there are ſeveral appearing 
Reaſons for the Deſcent of the Root, and Aſcent 
of the Stem offered by Writers; but there are 
not any two Things more unaccountable in Na- 
ture, than that of Seeds turning themſelves 
downward in order to ſtrike their Roots into 
the Earth; and the Stem aſcending directly up- 
wards, contrary to all the Laws of Gravita- 
tion. 

Corn will begin to ſhoot a ſmall verdarit Point 
out of the Ground in five or fix Days Time at 
the fartheſt after it is ſown. NY, 

This little Stem is no more than a mel Par: | 
al, or Packet of Leaves folded one upon 4- 
nother all round the Ear; which remains for 
ſome eonſiderable Time inviſible, and: is Todged 
in the Heart. _— 

The? the firſt Leaf of this Packet opens a lit- 
tle toward the Point, yet the lower Part is al- 
ways conſimed, and rolled up in the hard Te- 
gument from whence it fprings. 


Some few Days after, the covering N the 
Seeck begins to waſte away, and the Purſe 
wherein the Roots were contained, decays and 
dies away when it has performed i its Offices. 


When the Leaves are duly unfolded, we nes | 
\ Plainly perceive the firſt Draught, or imperfect | 
Sketch of four Tubes, which form the Stem; 
and at the Bottom we may "likewiſe diſcover the | 
Bud of the Ear. 

From the firſt Knot which lies neareſt to the 
Roots, ſhoots out a Leaf, which performs the 
Function of 2 Covering to a ſecond Tube; at 
the third Knot begins another Leaf, which co- 
vers the fourth Tube and the Ear. 
The Interſtice between the firſt and ee 

| Knot neareſt the Roots, is then much larger 
chan that which ſeparates che ſecond from the 
thud . 

On theſe Tubes thus Sms as it were, or r fer | 
one into another, the Ear riſes; which may be 
diſtinguiſhed with Eaſe by its round tranſparent 
Grains, which bear the Reſemblance of ſo many. 
little Pearls. 

At length the Ear Toots from, the Foldage 
which ſkreened' it from the Air, and the. feveral 
Bags or Lodgments which are appointed to con- 
tain the Subſtances of. the future Grains, begin 
to be dilated. bn 


Theſe Lodymerts ſhoot out dender Bodies for 


the Reception of the Powders froth the Packet 
of Chives, which make their Appearance above, 
n render the Buds prolifick. 

When the Buds have dilated in thoſe Lodg- 
ments, that mealy Subſtance to which they are 
united by ſeveral Filaments, which may with 
Propriety be termed the ſeminal Roots, the 
Foldage and the firſt Leaves which extracted 
from the Earth and Air ſuch Juices as were 
proportioned to the delicate Structure of the 
Stem, begin to waſte away. 

The Stem then operates more powerfully by 
Arfelf; it exhauſts from the Leaves their nutri- 
tious Juices, with a View to enrich the Ear which 
it muh 

It is Matter of Admiration, that * valuable 
an Far ſhould be ſupported by ſo tall and flen- 


| der a Stem; which is deprived of all Manner of 


Shelter ahd Protection, and is planted in the 
Midſt of an open Field, where all the Winds 
have in their Turns full Power to blow it 
1 

This Grain oli aſcends to the Height of 
Pitt! or five Foot from the Ground; and tho? 
the ſmall Stem has no more that two twelfths of 
an Inch for its Diameter, yet it is contrived 
according to the ſtricteſt Rules of good Eco- 


tain an infinite Number of Ears. 


to be, has been formed with ſuch Art and In- 


gertity, that it is thereby preſerved for ſeveral 


Months ſucceſſively unhurt ; notwithſtanding its 


being openly expoſed to Storms and Tempeſts, 
and to all the various Fluctuations of the Air. 

Four Knots of a hard Subſtance reſembling 
the fame Number of ſtrong Bands, make it as 
firm as it is necellary, without rendering it in 
the leaſt unpliant: it is flexible enough, and 
| qualified to bow without breaking, not only un- 
der a common Gale of Wind, but even under 
the Shock of the moſt ſudden and {mpetuous 
Blaſts. 

By the Aſſiſtance of its Knots it is enabled to 
| recover its firſt Poſition, as ſoon as the Storm is 
ever; and it is a very agreeable Sight to view 


them bow in their Turns, and ſeem to roll 
along the F. ield like the Waves of the O- 
cCean. 


Judgment than the Stem; the Grains which are 
in them are ranged one above another, at equal 


equal Proportion of Nouriſhment and Support. 
They are alſo concealed and ſecured under va- 


rious Teguments, which are thick enough to 
break the Force of the Sun's Beams, and are ſo 


would otherwiſe oblige them to ſhoot out. 


imagine, are little Ducts or Channels, intended 


to introduce into each Lodgment a ſufficient 
Quantity of Air; z and, according to the Opi- 
nion of others, they form a kind of Paliſade a- 


gainſt the Depredation of the little Birds. 


I 


nomy, for by this Means a ſmall Field will con- 


This Stem, however, as ſlender as it appears | 


The Far is formed with no leſs Art . 


| Diſtances, in order that they may receive an: 


Several” of theſe Teguments terminate, in 4 F 
many Points of different Sizes; which, as ſome. 


this Foreſt of Ears under a gentle Agitation of 
the Wind: each ſucceſſive Breath of Air makes 


* 


cloſely joined together, that they can exclude 
and throw off thoſe Dews and Rains Which 
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Root grows longer and hairy, with many Eibres 


444234 


Tam apt t to | believe that theſe 1 jet! 
'Beards of Corn, are appointed to withſtand and 
break the Force of thoſe. heavy Drops of; Rain 
which fall upon them; by which. Means they 
are diſcharged from each Side, and from the 
Surface, inſtead of penetrating to the Bottom 


of the Lodgments « of. the various Grains, Which 
would putrify was the Humidity to continue a- 
mong them for any Time. 


. „ik 
The Proceſs of. Nature in the — of. 


Plants, as exemplied in a Grain of: Wheat, is as 
follows. 


* 
5 Hen: m rr g 


The firſt Day. the "Grain: is. fun it grows a 


little turgid, and the Huſk pes in ſeveral 
Places, and the Body of the Plant ſwulls, and 
the Gem or Sprout opens and encreaſes, and 


the Roots begin to bunch out, and the Fee 


or Seed Leaf becoming looſe gapes. 


The ſecond Day, the Secundine or Haſk, Foy 
ing broken through, the Stem or Top of the 


future Straw, appears on the Outſide thereof, | 
and grows upwards. 


The third Day the Eulp of the Conglobate, 


or round Leaf, becomes turgid with the Juice 
it has received, from the Earth W with 


ies dwn. 
The Stem from whiteiſh, turns geen, che 
lateral Roots break forth greeniſh, and the lower 


wing out of it. 

HFlairy F ibres hang all along on al the Res | 
except on the Tops, and theſe F ibres wind about 
the Particles of Soil like Ivy, whence they grow 
curled; above the lateral Roots two, 7 ene 
ones break out. 


makes a right Angle with the ſeminal Leaf, the 


laſt Roots put forth more, and the other three 
encreaſing have more Hairs, which cloſely em- 
brace the Lumps of Earth, and where they 


meet with any Vacuity, unite into a Kind of 
Network; the Leaf is now ſofter, and when 
bruiſed yields a white [weetiſh Juice, like Barley 
Cream. 

The fiſth Day che Stalk till "Gag: puts forth 
2 Stable Leaf, which is green and folded, the 
Roots grow longer, and there appears a new Tu- 


mour of a future Root; the outer. Huſk, or 
Sheath, is looſened, and the Seed Leaf begins 


to fade. 
The fixth Day, the Stable Lak bei ag Jooſen- 
ed, the Plant mounts upwards, the Sheath ſtill 


| *eleaving round it like a Bark ; and the Seed Leaf 


E. ſinuous or wrinkled, and faded 


After the eleventh Day. the Seed Leaf, as yet 
ſticking to the Plant, is crumpled and almoſt 
corrupted, within it is hollow, and about the 
Secundine, the Mucus and white Subſtance of the 
Seed being continued to the navel Knot, form 
# Cavity; all the Roots becoming longer. put 


forth new Branches out of their Sides. The {e- | 


cond Leaf withers, and its Veſicles are emptied ;. 
the Spaces between the Knots grow longer; new 
Gems appear; and the middle Root growy ſeve-, 
rat Inches longer. 

After a Month, the Roots 244 Stalk being 


gfown much longer, new Buds break out at the 


firſt Knot, and little Tumours bunch out, which 


e e 


2 


We The: Roots, bad grow, are — Accord. 


ing, to the Goodneſs of the Ground, and tlie 


Sampeh © allowed Lor the Grain of, Corn to ex. 
tend itſelf in ;. MInER ſays he has traced a 
Root, to the Extent, of 2 Tard, which is farther 


than I could ever trace one; but with the Allow.. 


| ance which may be proportionably made for the 


very fine Threads, which could not be taken up 
1 think I have found ſome feng two Foo in 
Length op near it. bas 225 vt 
Four, five, or ſux Stems, Are. bet is com- 
monly to be met with in the uſual Courſe * 
Huſpandry; each contain, if . tolerably good, 
from thirty to forty. Grains or upwards; 41 


* have counted them this Summer both in HRT. 


FORDSHIRE and Esskx. A-r261Þ wad i 

I. haye, ſometimes , met oth, eight. Stems 
þ Frag one Grain, | in Corn ſown in the common 
Way which is about three Hundred for one; 
but that is not very uſual. We ſhall. have 
Occaſion to mention this again when we come 


| to compare the different Produce, ariſing from 


various Grounds, and, from Grain ſowed at dif. 
ferent Diſtances, in one and the ſame Grounds: 
and therefore ſhall proceed to our ſecond Head : 
that i is, 6 


"How the Ground is to " Frey for Wheat. 
This being a Point of the laſt Importance to 


| the Farmer, requires a particular Conſideration ; 


| eſpecially as the New Huſbandry. gives a quite 
different Merhod of Management in this Mat- 
ter; and more eſpecially as ſome new Ways of 
Proceedings i in this great Article have very late- 


ly been introduced, and are juſt now ſtruck out 
The fourth Day the Stem, mounting —_— i 


bb wn I at V'S 


very well deſerve to be ſet * the Reader in a 
proper View. 
The uſual Method of preparing. the nd 


four, or five Times,. and dunging it when neceſ- 
ſary. 
when proper Regard was had to the Nature of 
the Soil, and the different Seaſons which hap- 
pen; ſince it has been found, by repeated Expe- 
rience, that both Froſts and Snows have great 
Influence on Corn Land, both in the Reſpect to 
che neceſſary plowing it, and alſo as to the cer- 


21212 


9 8 


on it. 

For the Froſt, when to any moderate Degree, 
certainly lightens the Graund fo much, that the 
uſual Plowings have undoubtedly a much better 
Effect on it for Wheat; and when it continues 
any Time, it makes the laſt Plowing unneceſſary, 
or indeed proper for ſome Sorts of Grounds, as 
is evident to every experienced Farmer. 
Miuuzs is of Opinion, that the Ground for 
many Years after the great Froſt, gun! leſs 
Plowing than it did before. 


W 


mentioned, but makes it more ſuſceptible of the 
countable Quantity of rich Nouriſhment into the 
lines the Particles of it after a 


what it is, or however, difficult it may be to 


name or r deſcribe it, the beneficial Effects, of 5 
e 


for Wheat, was formerly by plowing: it three, 


Fhis, in general , anfwered very well, 


tain enriching” it when the Snow falls and lies . 


And 


Froſt not only lightens the Earth, as before = 
Air, which certainly not only conveys an unac- 
Soil; but by its working Power ſtills looſens, and 


a very extraordi- 
nary Manner ; for though it may be hard to fay 


n 


wah 


L 
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are found 69001 Diſpute, which are really fo 
great; that ſome of our moſt Judicions Writers, 
and beſt Farmers are of Opinion, that" the great 
Uſe and Benefit of plowing, digging, and ſo fre- 


make it more capable of imbibing or receiving 
the Benefit conveyed to it by the Fertility occa- | 
fioned by the Air and Dews; the Truth of which 
every one may be convinced of, who will 
only conſider the Riches acquired by his barely | 
fallowing his Land, without any Manure at all; 
and that it is common to ſee, in many Places, 


for it, by only lying ſome Years uncultivated. 
A proper Fineneſs for che tender Roots of 
Grain to ſtrike in, is abſolutely neceſſary; but 
this, in many Caſes, might be effected without 
many plowings. | 
And indeed all obſerving Perſons agree, that 
the Air, Rains, and Dews, are replete with great 
Variety of Particles which are eaſily made viſible, 
and which have very ſurprizing Effects both in 
and upon the Earth, and in and upon Veget- 
ables. 
The curious Dr. Harz found, That a cubic 
Inch of blue Clay being diſtilled, an hundred and 
_ cubic Inches of Air were raiſed from it. 
This wonderful and important Fluid the 
AK, is found to be very operative in every Part 
of NG; weder Animal, Vezetable, © or Mi: | 
mani. i 454 
It is welt kn that common Air is fre- 
quently impregnated with moſt noxious Vapouts, 
thus the Fumes which aſcend up in the Air from | 
termenting Wines are very Pernicious, and thoſe 
foben burſting Brimſtone deadly,” N 
Ihkat it is by the amphibious rröpelty of the 
Aut, that the main and principal Operations of 
Nature are carried on; for a Mafs of mutdgtty 
attracting Particles, without being blended With 
a due Proportion of elaſting repelBing ones, worttd, 
in __ rad, bane dere 0007" a ugs 
Mr. memtions to whe a great Nunibet 
1 Miles an Inch of Air may be rariffed, and the 
Force of Fire 035. r PO vile now in moſt 
Countries. 41 
Tf any Perſon has a Mini to ſee FT Effect 
4 Water expanded, he may juſt wet à Bullet 
Mould, and then pour in a Httle boiling Lead, 
which will fly out with prodigious Force; 1 have. 
*ken it ſtrike into a ſolid Stone, but whoever 
tries it muſt be careful to ſecute themſelves, anid 
all about them, from the Banger of its tying 
on them, if the Hole be any way toward them. 
We ſee che great Power of expanding W˖I Ater, 
hid heated in the Engine to Taiſe Water by 
Fire; and Water with Air and other ative Par- 
ticles in capillary Tubes, and innumeratle mall 
Vehicles, do doubtleſs act with 4 great Force, 
though expanded with no more Heat than a 
the Sun's: Wart een Wen ne ge 
Peaſe in a Pot near full with Water, on int ging 
| rhe Water, havwraifed one Hubled Pighty- four 
Pound Weight laid on ther by which We m may 
fee the vaſt Force wich Which" Twelling Peaft” E- 
pand. And it is doubtleſs 4 Let ah. row 
of the ſame, which is exerted not only in pb 
ing the Plume of a Plant upwards into the Air, 
Numb. NOSE 
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ly ſtirring the ry is princi ally to 
W at If heater conſider. 


Land worn out with-Tillage, made again proper | * 
obſer ve (as we before hinted) that one of the 


but alſo in a the firſt ben Radicle of 
the Pea, andother Grain, and all the ſubſequent un- 
der Fibres, to penetrate and ſhoot into the Earth; 

thoſe two very ſurpriſing Powers in Seeds and 
Plants which we mentioned r wa — 


But though we have from theſe ape 
aid: from common Obſervation, many Proofs 
of the expanſive. Force with which the fibrous 
Roots of Plants ſhoot; yet the leſs Reſiſtance 
| theſe tendet Shoots find, the greater. Progreſs 
they will certainly make in equal Times. 


Dr. Woop wand, and others, hence jaſtly 


moſt conſiderable Uſes of plowing, fallowing, 
and trenching, and of harrowing of Ground; 
and of mixing Lime and ſeveral other Compoſts, 


is to lodſen and mellow the Earth, that not 


only the Roots may make eaſier Shoots, but 
there may be a freer and readier Admiſſion of 
the Dews, Rain, and Air, w which are found to 
have ſuch ſurprizing beneficial Effects. For the 
Air has as great and expanſive a Force as Wa- 
ter, "as is proved by many Experiments. x 

' Notwithſtanding this general Truth, a proper 
Conſiſtency or Stiffneſs” of the Soil, ſuitable to 
the Grain fowed, muſt be preſerved; ſince o- 
therwiſe Wheat, and ſome other Grains, will 
fall. To prevent this good F: armers frequently 
roll the Ground when neceſſary, a and ſometimes 


fold the Wheat with Sheep, which Practice con: 


firms che Truth and Uſe of the Obſervation - 
Could we once find bat what Conſiſteney or 
Stiffneſß each Grain requires, and the Degree and 
Sort of rich Nouriſhmerit moſt ſuitable to them 
reſpectiveiy; Tillage would be managed with 
greater Eaſe, with uch more —_ of Suc⸗ 
ces, and With greater! Profit. n 
Tbeſe imlecd are brought in geber. oy to- 
lerable Degree of Certainty, as to the Nature of 
Lands proper for Wheat, Beans, and ſome other 
Grains; and ſome Beere Rules of fitting Lands 
with proper Quantities of Marle, Lime, Chalk, 
Sobt, "ant ' Aſhes, are pretty well aſcertained ; 


open c the thinking Tarmier,” for the farther 
vettet proportioning His Mafures to his Lands, 
chan ate yet Knowh $5 ahd Which vary fo thick 
as to make a particular Application, of more or 
leben t aioft evety "different Field,” fit to be 
obſerved:o0 10 4010 JOUR * 22e 
It Way not be imptoper w caution the in- 
eukkribos Fer; n 6yer-milnbring his 
Land Wh any Sort bf Tirpfover 
Land is made tap fich, 
good Crop of Corn, derM to finda Mahi: 
fol- öné of Stra? aud da vs dle Realbn why 
Farmers, ben whey ate 0 break \ rich Land, 
generally Frſt takt off che Ed b it (s they 
eie ban "wing it wich Oats, befote they 
fow f tir Wheat: ind very good Farmer 
affured er dar be Hd bolt 8 


in lis 
. 3115 a — 25 bas «81 20 n 8 
4 Marte, Lime; ( Chalk, dh. 4 | 


| Wheat, Eben property applied,” "as Has been 


Pelote meßtiobed; But What is Petühit) bene. 


im Khiele is, chat GET * 


but yet every! Way there is feilr a large Field 0 


oo e 5 
ſelves excellent Prepiaratives che Grbung "fo 
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_ Weeds, no \ Infotts. or —— nor any 
ching to ſour the Ground, they are brought on 


or mixed with, but rather help to deſtroy che 
Vermin, and likewiſe ſweeren as well as . 
the Soil they are brought to. 

And what is equally beneficial, the Courſe of | 
Huſbandry which theſe require, in order to procure | 
the conſtant greateſt Profit from .their Improve- 
ments, gives the Farmer an Opportunity of ob- 
taining the continued Advantage of them,  with- 
out making his Land foul, or . | 
nicious Weeds. | | 

Thus for Example, Clowns, which: is Pry 


ſuch an admirable Preparative for Wheat, re- 


quires no ſuch Culture or Manure, as will give 
any annual or other Weeds an Opportunity of 
running to Sced, and ſo propagating them- 
ſelves over the Field it is in; it may be im- 
proved oft without any Danger; but if the 
Farmer ſhould lay a little fine Dung on it at 
MrchazluAs or in Fenrvuary,. yet the Clover 
being almoſt perpetually mowed firſt, either for 


Seed or Graſs, that early mowing will cut off 


any Weeds which may get in it, before they can 
Seed. And as the Tops of Clover are generally 
large and flouriſhing, ſo they over - ſnadow and 
keep down the Weeds; and if any Sourneſs 


ſhould be conveyed by ſuch a Manure, the Clover 


Tops, and deep Roots, will mellow. it before it 


is plowed up for Wheat, for which one Pg 


is commonly ſufficient. -- 
Much the ſame may be ſaid of = MR; ano- 


ther excellent Enricher of the Ground, and Pre- 


parative for Corn, whoſe large Head over-ſha- 
dows and keeps under Weeds; and the repeated 
Hoeings neceflary in the Management of them, 
clear the Ground exceeding well from all Weeds 
and Trumpery, at the ſame Time that their large 
Roots are ſold to great Profit, or prodigiouſiy 
enrich the Soil, Anme 
Purpoſes. 

A ſenſible Farmer ＋ my Acaquaintance, ſow- 
ed Turnips on his Heap of Dung and Soil, fole- 
ly with a View to keep down the Weeds, not 
with any Expectation of Profit from the Turnips, 
though, on our taſting them this Ocroszx, when 


of the Size of a large Apple, they were pretty 
good, and not ſo ſtrong 24 we erpefted them to 


pe 0 and Peaſe 8 excellent Prepare 


ves for Wheat: a good Crop of Wheat is gene- 


rally depended. on after a. good one of Peaſe. 
And here I cannot omit to mention a very 
extraordinary Iuſtance of a new. Improvement in 
the Courſe, of Huſbandry, begun by.a Farmer 
near CgrLs24,. this Spring. 50 40 E. 
le ſowed his Ground with Peaſe in Rows as 
uſual, and. as near as, I can gueſs, by what re- 
meined of the Turning, at about twenty Inches 
diſtance; and when the Peaſe were, grown up a 
little, he ſowed the [nterſtices hetwixt them with 
Turnips, and after, ag J was, informed, let the 


the Tops of the | 
. 


and on the twenty: ſecond of this Oervons I 
mo Teams .plowi 


ing..this Ground, ogg ef e 


| l fix Horſes drawn double, plowed: up 
a Furrow..of eleyen Ipches deep, and twelve | 


” 


e vic evo fiat followed | 


. * é | + 


— 
and plowed the Rubbiſh about. two lack deep, 


| turning it, and all the remaining Turnips, into 
the Bottom of the great Furrow, 
Many of the Turnips plowed in were 
large, and few leſs than the largeſt Apples; the 
Servants told me their Maſter thought the Tur. 
nips would be as good as half a Mucking, and 
that he intended to ſow it as it now lay, and 
then to harrow it; there was no Appearance of 
any Rubbiſh on the Top of all that was finiſhed 
by the Plows. 
What the Succeſs may * cannot be fore. 
told, but in this Procedure, there appears all the 
ſubſtantial Benefit of Horſehoeing, as well as of 
| giving the Wheat that Diſtance, which we are 
promiſed will procure us ſuch advantageous 
Crops; the Furrows being a Foot diſtant from 
each other, betwixt which moſt of the Corn will 
fall, after whatever Manner it is ſowed. 
However, from this Experiment, a judicious 
Farmer may eaſily take ſeveral Hints which may 
be of great Service, in a Variety of other Ar- 
ticles. 
Lentils, and ſeveral other Grains and Graſſes, 
are very. good Preparatives for Wheat, when 
plowed into the Ground, or eaten on it, which 
different Farmers order according to their dif. 
ferent Inclinations; and all may be of Uſe for 
Wheat, as will be particularly mentioned when 
theſe ſeveral Articles come to be ſeparately con- 
ſidered : but Wheat does not love to follow 
| common Barley, as it makes the Land too light 
for it, and alſo takes too much of its Good- 
neſs from it: it ſeldom does well after i it, though 
the Ground be in good Heart. TH, 
I ſhall mention but one Article more under 
this Head, which is that of plowing, and this 
having been copiouſiy treated of before, I ſhall 
ſay no more of it than what ſeems abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary and requiſite to inform the Reader, of 
what I apprehend an almoſt new Method of ma- 
naging this Sort of Grain. 
The HzxEToxDsHIxE Farmers s generally 15 
five Times for Wheat, and ſhallower or deeper 
28 Occaſion requires: and all agree i it is _ 
per to plow in Rain or Snow. 
The Mode of plowing ought to be varied 
according to. the Nature of the Soil, and the 
early or late ſowing. And it is a common Say- 
ing, Sow early and have Corn, Sow late and 
have enn 
There is another mon; Dake faid to be a 
ſtanding one in Huſbandry, viz. The more Tho- 
roughs the greater the Crops z which may be ad- 
mitted as far as the Soil is more broke, and made 
finer by that Means. -But if it occaſion the Seeds 
to fall cloſer to each other, ſo far it diſagrees 
with the modern Method of ſowing leſs Seed, and 
at a much greater Diſtance than is uſually done, 
which is now ſo much derne to all * 
Ways. 7 
About DunsTARLE they clew at in Sache 5 
and, in EssTx ſome; very good Farmers practiſe 
this Method, with very great Syecceſs ; making 
hve Stitches when they come to ſaw, which five 
make a Perch, ſo that between _ two aa 
cher is a Thorough a Foot wide. 
ITbey ſow theſe Stitches . hand; 
and a Perſon von it will r es 
N Fr 
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each of which FRAN FO and an half a Day; ; 
and when they have done the neceſſary Plow- 
ings, they run a. ſmall Plow: drawn by a ſingle 
Horſe, along every Thorough, which caſts the 
fine Mould and Corn each Way on the Stitch, 
and leaves the Thorough clean. 

By this Method, and the ſowing ſparingly, 
they apprehend they have all the Advantages 
that are promiſed by the Drill Plow; and the 
Benefit of their Wheat having ſufficient Room 
for its Growth, eſpecially as there are ſo great 
Spaces left at each Side of the Stitches, 

Piixy mentions the plowing Ground eleven 
Times, which is thought very ſtrange z but 
there are two very good Farmers who have ſeve- 
ral Times plowed their Ground as often: and as 
ſoon as the Ground is cleared from the Corn, | 
conſtantly apply the Plow to it, and repeat it 
every Fortnight or three Weeks, whilft the 
Weather will allow, in order to give the Earth 
the Benefit of the Sun, Air and Dews; and to 
extirpate and prevent the Growth of Weeds, 
which grow beſt at this Time; and by this re- 


peated Huſbandry have cleared their Ground ſo 


PR 


well from Weeds, that I this Year ſaw Fields 
of Wheat without a Weed in the Sheaves, or 
one growing in the Field that I could obſerve ; 
and one led his Wheat immediately after it was 
thorn. And by this Method they never have 
any Smut or blighted Corn, though « one of them 
uſes no ſteeping: and the Land is ſo mellow, 
that two Horſes and a Man plow. an Acre and 
a half a Day with: great | Eaſe; ſo that in Rea- 
lity, they have no more Trouble than thoſe who 
plow leſs with r Teams, and a * to 
die, „ 1. 


How' the Wheat is to ihe propor for the Ground. 


Under this Head there are two Things to b 
principally regarded: 

The firſt is, what Sort of Seed is to * pro- 
cured and what Quantity of it is neceſſary. 

And next, how that Seed is to be ordered. 

As to the firſt, the uſual Allowance for Wheat 
has been named already; whoever approves of 
the Drill Way of ſowing, ought to approve of 
ſowing leſs Seed than is commonly allowed to 
an Acre; as it comes nearer in Appearance to 
the Drill Method of Huſbandry, which allows 
the greater Advantages to the Seed of more 
Room for the Sun, Air, Dews, and Rain; and 
greater Compaſs to ſpread their Roots in the 
Earth, which are the principal Benefits propoſed 
to be obtained by the Drill Huſbandry, except 
the ſaving of ſome Seed; which, in this Re- 
ſpect, is comparatively of no great Value. But 
in the common Way of ſowing, ſome Regard is 
to be had to the Time, ſince a Peck leſs will 
do in SEPTEMBER, than alter; and a Peck more 
than common is required, in gravelly, and new 
broken up Grounds: and certainly great Alle w- 
ances muſt be made in ſome Places for the 
Damage. done by Vermin, which frequently de- 
your or carry off the Seed, whilſt; others are 
ſpoiled by lying expoſed, to the Severity 7 the 
Weather. 

. The ſucceeding ge of what B 
may reaſonably be expected from Wheat ſowed at 


ſeveral Diſtances, may probably give the Reader 


S clear a Notion 10 Y "IN as to guide 
him in his Conduct, as to the common or dif- 
ferent Method of ſowing his Corn. | 

But why may not Wheat be hoed at fuch 
Diſtances as the Owner ' pleaſes, as well as 
Turnips? Is not the ſame Reaſon that fatisfies 


us of the Prudence of our Conduct in the one, 


as ſtrong and „ 5 in the other? The Far- 
mer before named ſpoke of hoeing his Wheat 
as well as his Turnips, but has not yet ventured 
to cut up what I would call the ſuperfluous 


Wheat; though he finds the hoeing it not only 


to anſwer as to the clearing off the Weeds, but 
alſo as to looſening the Surface, and refreſhing 
the Wheat: but ſure, the hoeing Wheat to eight 
or nine Inches Diſtance, could be no Hazard 
of making it too thin; and this near the Tho- 
roughs would anſwer the Diſtances propoſed by 


| thoſe who ſeem deſirous to allow the largeſt 
| Compaſs of ten or twelve Inches to ſpread in. 


But why might not the ſpare Wheat in one 
e be tranſplanted to Vacancies, which fre- 


quently happen in others, o or even to freſh Ground 


prepared for it? | 

A good Hand with a Trowel would tran⸗ 
ſplant ſeveral Hundreds in leſs Time, and at a 
leſs; Expence than moſt Readers would ima- 
gine; and Wheat may certainly be tranſplanted 
very well: I name a Trowel becauſe that when 
it opens the Ground for the Wheat, hardens 


not the Sides of the Holes: as ſetting Sticks do, 


but leaves the Earth looſer * the Wheat Root 
to ſtrike freſh in. f 

Every Farmer knows Wheat will bear cutting 
down ocenſionally, or mowing at proper Seaſons 
without any Prejudice to it. It is as publickly 


when folded properly upon it; and the Roller 
is frequently alſo uſefully applied to it; and I 
know it will bear being tranſplanted, and if pru- 
dently e done at a proper Seaſon, and in Ground 


ſuitable for it, a Man would preſently tranſplant 
an Acre at a Foot Diſtance: : the Hazard could 


not be great, and the Profit of its ſueceeding 
would be very conſiderable. Or the Trial may 
be made on a leſs Parcel of Land, and on ſuch 


Time to order to his own Satisfaction. 
As to the Choice of proper Seed Wheat, there 
are very few who have that Care in this Parti- 
cular, which they ought to have; for much more 
certainly depends on good and en wg, than 
moſt; Perſons think. 

Corn growing on Virgin Mould * called) 
or new broken up Ground, is generally allow- 
ed to be. beſt of all; and where that cannot 
conveniently be had, it is very adviſeable to get 
Seed from ſome diſtant Place at leaſt once in 
two Years or if from Land in the ſame Neigh- 
bourhood, let it be from different Sort of Land. 

Mr. Y ELVERTON Who gained the Reward in 
sun ſor getting the beſt and moſt Wheat 


| ſoever che Serd is taken or brought from, take 
| particular Care that it be perfectly clean and 
| feet» And it is generally agreed, that the 
largeſt and faireſt of the Sort ſhould! be choſen 


known that it will bear trampling on by Sheep, 


whick the F armer might not before have had 


there, had his Seed-from:ExcLand;. but where 


for Seed; as uſually produeing the moſt, the 
e and the „ wien male 
gene- 


———— 


4 


Mr. Euais, ſeems co 'vatoethithſdf moth upon, 
_ mehtions the diſſulviug ther POAαůe ef Taps 


generally belds goed both in Grain, Roots, Ve- 


getables, and Frees, as well as i Animals; all 
which commonly partake oo Benn of the Fa. 
2 off 80 r Fü 202 
Another conſiderable Adele is the making 
this Bebe perfectly clean from Seeds of Weeds, 
and Filth of all Sorts, as well as from bad 
Grains. And in this Caſe à little compara- 
vive Pains at firſt, will fave” à great deal of 
Trouble afterwards, both as to the keeping 
the Ground ſweer and clear from Weeds, as | 


well as from bad and ſinurty Corn: and this, 


whether it be ſowed ry, or firft brined or ſteep- 
ed in ſome Compoſition, which is now the moſt 


uſual Method in © managing Sced Wheat, and 
85 © | ther; aneh ſeems agreed on all Hands to be 


hoo unto ppb Hp ade 


| Of brining er fei Sted Wheat. . 
le 8 Os — — but 
to many other Sorts of Grain and Vegetables, 
we ſhall give it 4 diſtinct Conſideration after 
we have concluded the Subject of Wheat; and 
only mention fame ſingular [Receipts recom- 


mended rr, * ang 3 nn of 1 


Speeies. 18 19% 

We before: Wee the Cortpalſtion uſed by 
Mr. YeuvzzTov'y 46d ſhall mention that uſed 
by Colonel Pivums. But as to the many 
Compoſitions,which/have been much : cried up, 
and ſold at à great. Price; they have ſeldom 
given any great Satisfaction, or procured the 
deſed Succeſs; fo that we _ CNT. 


cular FOE > — : 97 
Calne pri LUMMER. 1 of ere Wo - | 
Hes. . a co 


ſkim off the e au Ge W. 2 
Put Water in à Tub "With — 1 0 ws 
much Bak will wake an Egg fim; then 
add as much were; fir ie den well, —.— 
ſtir it well 1 to 290 800 bas 2 
Uſe * 8 orsinary 'Brities,” way .ch 
hodhings” - > 4% gin the dy 
Take Ge Gut oma | 2255 
ſow it, and fift Tome" faked Lime 8 ad 
freſls Quianities of the Lageliettn ts wiited: 
'Mr.'BxaDuzy: obſerves,” That many Farmers 


feep their Wheat in Brine, yer have ſmutty 
Wheat, becauſe they do not make their Brine 


Gilg be. u their Wheat out too 

? — 27 N 9 is 434. 
1 Aer Weicet: -diredts.; to five Ale Sed in 
Rain Water, in which Bay Safe! is imjHt᷑ñôvn ar 
will bear an Egg, for. thity Heurz; und fer 


to ſpread it on a Floor, with' Ine Lime mixed 
with it, and ſtirred togetlier ſtill eden Seed 


leaves. clinging do another und will- K ns 
candy d with Lime; and then, be rays,” doubt 


not the lnereaſe of your Hare ft. 


There tre great Variety of other Mereipte 
Sven to the ſume Purpoſt; and thar "witch 


of 8 7 1 L. LAG E. 


ja | to he ce 


15 Win 70 
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= 
pour it over: two or hive Buſhels of Wheat. 
A Quarter of an Hour after pour over all the 


Wheat Seed, as much mudgel-hole Water as 


| will” make the whole ſwim four Inches; and 
ſtirring it ſufficiently, you may ſkim off all the 
Seeds of Weeds, and the light Corns __ occa- 
ion Smut and Pepper Wheat. 

The Seed is to lie in this Lace twelve 
Hours, or it wanted ſix, or four, or two Hours, 

then draw all clear off, and lime it directly for 
fowing the ſame Morning; but if the Seed lay 
and drained twelve Hours firſt, it would be 
better. . 

Care muſt de uke, tht if i it b Wee 
ſoon, chat it be not left to lie long thick toge- 


2 f LO RIFT 
The Reader will fa forme Remarks on theſe 


Receipts hereafter, when bo ff * general 
ebmes 46 bog conſidered. 


o ſowing Wheat. | 


''This Kink been treated of TP I ſhall 
here only give fome additional Particulars, 

The Time for fowing Wheat i in general, is 
from the Middle of Aa to the Begin- 
ning of DreEMRER; bur ſome Sorts of Wheats, 
and upon ſome particiilsy Occafions others may 
be fowed at different Seaſons, as was mention- 
ed When . different Sorts of 9 were de- 
ſcribed: 

Zut in Sener 0 reg is i be l had to 


the Nature of che Land, and tlie Weather; for 


though dry Land may be ſowed "with Care in 
moiſt Weathers: {tho? not in wet, if it can well 
be avoided) yet ſtiff wet Land is only to be ſow- 
ed in a favourable Time, for fear of the Seed be- 
ing loſt by the Ground's s binding, or burſt, as it 
may ſometimes happen: bat the taft may, I 
think, be avoided with a little Care; us will be 
mentioned when we come'to treat of Steeping. 
But it is generally agreed to be tnück the beſt 


Sante . made rendy to receive 1 
The ſowing che broad Caft way is e et 


Wan bur the Towing of Wheat by Hand, 


ſowing er ſprainiag the Seed in along the Stitches, 
as wits Before mentioned, and as they frequently 


ſpram in Peaſe, ib nor ſo common ; though this 
latter Mahner ſeems to come the neareſt fer- 
Ang in Rows; er owing accord bo the Drill 
Manner of Buſbahdty. idr « 

The cent Thing be confided, 3 

A ifs nf „ide, be ond to _ 
Heto the Wheat and #ht-Grownd: are be wird 
21 bene »-10hilft. nbey dare tagelben. 


No the Hirſt" Care here ſhes (6 ö be; to get 
af the'ctofs Gutters and 'Thorodghs well Qeanſed, 
— 9 Moold and Corn in them caft upon 
Powed Sund; for which Purpoſe à ſmal 
858 e in "ſeveral Places,” is 
Horſe, and contrtwed to throw 


Wd oh Nog 1 05 e Sides, and leave 


che Thorbights perfectly clear ind ooch to it 


the Water run off. 
ils" there Hens hr This were 
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peras in tuo or three Gallons'bfJealting Weiter tb be eohigereg undder this Mead: 


ſtit it till it is:diffdlved 3 and) Gun 5 wan; | 


"22 ' 3 


in freſh Mould, and for that 


"Piet, "fie e en de dene aden ae When | 
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ing plowed Sheer than HEN" or near to the 


overlooked, or at leaſt very little en by 
ſome of our late Writers. 


* too poor, by ſome additional Improve- 
End: ny well; and, in other Caſes, the ſprink- 
geons Dung; or any Thing of that Kind will 
hoed as before mentioned, which alone would 
anſwer the End of refreſhing the Wheat very 


much, as well as help to keep down the Weeds; 
which is the great Difficulty the Farmer has to 


the Wheat, helps to make the Ground ſweet 


ng laid and ſpoiled. li ve bo 
SD What is t be. done when Is 
and wants ſome Aſſiſtance. And, 

Laſtly, The great Article of keeping it cl 
from Weeds, which is commonly the Effect of 
bad Huſbandry; and often the natural Conſe- 
quence,of-manuring the Land with mixed Dung 
full of young Weeds, or with the Seeds of 
Weeds, Which ſoon. ſpring and ſpread; and 
which. the Farmer will find it difficult to keep 
down, and a Work of Years to extirpate. In- 
deed this is a Calamity the - beſt Huſbandmen 
often ſuffer by; ſince it is evident that the Seeds 
of Weeds are frequently carried by Winds and 
by Birds; and often lie concealed for Years in 
the Soil, and ſprout up on the Ground be- 


Hedges. 11: 

When the Wheat is too ok it is Caterina 
thought proper to mow, ſometimes to eat it, 
and ſometimes to feed and fold Sheep on it, 
as the particular Circumſtances require; which 
laſt is not only an Advantage ſometimes this 
Way, but alſo for the improving the Ground 
when it wants, not only by the Dung and U- 
rine of the Sheep, but by the fining of the 
Mould by their treading it with their little 
Feet; and the Nouriſhment conveyed by the 
Warmth of their Bodies lying on the Ground. 
Which two laſt material Articles ſeem quite 


As to the Article of refreſhing the ene 


The folding, when proper, anſwers that 
ling on a few Buſhels of Soot, Malt, Duſt, Pi- 


anſwer the End deſired; or even fine Mould or 
Dung mellowed ;. eſpecially: if the Wheat be 


ſtruggle with, and which I come now 10 of 
ſider. | 


; 


0 weeding of Gn. ant age 

- Weeding the. growing Corn carefully in the 
common Way, by cutting them up, or drawing | 
them where it can be done without Prejudice to | 


and clean, gives the Grain more Room te grow, | 
and to receive the Benefit of the refreſhing Air, 
the kindly Warmth of the Sun, the fenilizing 


Dews and Rains. , And further, it makes the 


SS * 


reaping the Corn eaſier and cheaper, - and ſaves a | 


great deal of future Trouble in every Article; 
from the cutting, to the,carrying it to the Mar- 
ket, an even in the ſelling it: ſo that it bo- 


hoves every prudent Farmer to be egreſul in 


oc "I RE ap "Wy 


Wheat, and this Summer I faw the Advantage 
of its when performed with a ſmall Hoe, and a 
{kilfab Hand: for this not only cuts the Weeds, 
but: deſtroys moſt of the Roots, fo that all An- 
nuals were deſtroyed and thoſe of a more laſt- 
ing Nature, prevented from doing any more 
Miſchief this Seaſon: the Fruit of chis hoeing 
Was, I. ſaw not one Weed in a whole * w_ of 
Wheat this Seaſon, at the Reaping 

But the Reader muſt not expect the ſame 
Succeſs: on one 'Hoeing, or Weeding; ſince 
this Farmer had for ſome Years induſtriouſſy 
extirpated all Weeds, and carefully avoided e- 
very Thing which he thought could occaſion 
their Growth; ſuch as the carrying Dung with 
Weeds in it to the Ground, &c. Notwithſtand- 
ing which Care, he frequently obſerved a new 


uſual; or near the Hedges; and thought the 
ſmall Seeds of Weeds were brought by the 
Winds and Birds, and often lodged in the Cracks 
of the Earth, occaſioned by Heat, or in 1 other 
Places of the ſame Nature. 

Theſe. Remarks of this ſenſible Fa armer are 
exactly conformable to the Obſervations of the 
late Mr. Rav, and other ingenious Writers, who 


ſeveral Lears, and moſt when kept more than 
one; and that ſeveral Sorts had been kept four- 
teen Years, and ſome buried ſo long in the 
Ground, and yet grew when brought again into 
the open Air and ſowed. 

Theſe Remarks will grobebly give the Far- 
mer a further Inſight i into the Origin of Weeds, 
than he might before think of; and put him on 


tain a proper Remedy for the Diſeaſe. 


This can be no otherwiſe procutd than by 
deter that there are two Sorts of Weeds, 


which laſt ſeveral Tears. 
The Annual Weeds will be pretty eafily ma- 


ing both in and about the Ground defigned to 


Seeds of them, which will immediately grow in 

the Field; and muſt then be deſtroyed there b. 
frequently ſtirring the Ground, and turning the! 
to the Heat of the Sun, or Severity of Frofts, 


Formerly it was cultomary, to throw up 
Gruwel Walks in Winter in order to deft; 


Weeds, bur'the deing it in the Heat of Summer 
is now found more effcctual: and there i is the 


deſtray Weeds inthe greareft Heats, which il 


this Particular. *F. 101 e129 220902 GC 78 2 
This is s neceſſary 1 to be J 


1 


TE 
Ren che 


generally.deſtroy” bock Seck and Root. A Few 
311 prefutrie?; tlie "the" fo frequently © Bring Y 
e ae . W- ompoſts now po be 25 


with on every Rodd" f. 5 only ke to mix . them 


| welt etller, Pot to ent the "Gro w 
were mene: A gt Nm 


10 As to the efenly, or” lifting Ws "ah 


ſame Methöds vf if in a * Meaſure * procure 
SA . © . 


We before nee the — hoeing of 


obſerve, That many Seeds will grow when kept 


carrying his Thoughts further, in Ow: to ob- | 


thoſe called Annuals; and thoſe Perennials, or | 


fee if Care be taken to prevent their ſeed- 


de kept cleat from them. And alſo, by warch- 


I ing the Compoſts laid on fuck Grounds, that 
they are nor full of, ſuch Weeds, or with the 


dame Ntaſon fon, 44nd*will be the fanie Benefit | 
in plowing, or ſtirring up Lands, 3 10 .ordet to 


Growth of Weeds when he. plowed deeper than 


or other Ways extirpating them before they . 
ſeed, whenever they Appear. 5 


„ * 
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reſpective Conduct. 


er ume pan Advantage 3 as hey will, 


grow again, and many of them will ſpread how 
oft ſoever they are cut down. There is no ef- 
ſectual Remedy, but the extirpating them by 
eradicating by a common Dock Spade, uſed for 
drawing up Docks, or deſtroying. them by ex- 
poſing them to the Heat of the Sun, or Severity | 
of the Cold, the former of which is the moſt. 
effectual; or elſe by harrowing them off on plow- | 
ing, and then burning them, as I lately ſaw 
practiſed near CuxLs kA, with twitch Graſs. a 
In ſome particular Caſes other Remedies may 
be applied, for I have known Salt Brine in 
Cnxsnixk poured on Walks to deſtroy Weeds, 
and am aſſured ſealing Water will take the ſame 
Effe&. I 
Where Salt Water is near it may be properly 
applied for this Purpoſe, , eſpecially for deſtroy- | 
ing of Weeds on Dunghills or Compoſts, but. 
Care muſt be taken not to apply too much, for 
fear of the over-falting it, and preventing the 
Growth of the Corn or Graſs for ſome time; a 
proper Proportion of which J cannot. aſcertain, 
chough I have ſome Experiments now depending | 


3 


DS 


for that Purpoſe; but think the Farmer may | 


very ſafely pour an Hogſhead of Sea Water, or 
more, on every fuch Quantity of Manure he de- | 
ſigns for an Acre of Land, which I prefume will 
help to kill the Weeds on the Dung or Compoſt, 
and alſo enrich the N when it is ſpread: with 
the Manure. _ 

We before mentioned the 1 of uſing 
ſuch Manures as Marle, Chalk, Lime, &c. in 
reſpect to this Article of Weeds, as not convey- 
ing any of them to the Ground; and alſo touch- 
ed on the Benefit of the artificial Graſſes and 
Turnips, on Account of their giving the Far- 
mer an Opportunity of laying his Dung on the 
Ground, and at the ſame time either preventing 
the Growth of the Weeds which might be in 
them, or giving him a very good Opportunity 
of deſtroying them before the Time Corn comes 
to be ſowed on that Land, by the uin Courle | 
of the new Huſbandry. 

Where the Corn is ſowed in Drills at 2 pro- 
per Diſtance, it will not be difficult to clean it 
from Weeds by the hoeing Inſtruments; but 
great Care muſt be taken, that the Weeds are 
toſs d, or laid ſo that they grow not again, which 
they will be very ſubje& to'do, if they are trod 


on when cut, or not laid light on the Ground, 
free from Soil adhering to them. 


How the Wheat is ts be managed when Jad 
| from the Ground. 

© Here it will be proper to mention the diflerent 

Methods of m the Corn whilſt in the 

Field, uſed by the North and. South Country | 

Farmers, with Rey REO Jenks. for ther | 


In the North Counties, at the Eveuit they | 
generally ſer up about eight Sheayes, on, ter 
two Rows, and then cover chem with two large 
Sheaves half opened, and drawn over the Te 


will protect all for ten or | 


and ip Caf of exceſſive;Rains the'w 


* e will ſuffer, but Io 4 


Opportunity of hoùſing his Corn well. 

In the South they ſet up twelve or twenty 
Sheaves in two Rows, without any Cover, which 
they ſay helps to whiten the Wheat, but if ach 


fers extreamly. 


it ſtand ſome time in the Field to ſweeten it, 
and make it whiter, and to ripen any Part which 
wants a little Weather, and alſo to kill any 


in the Barn. 
But however different the Senttnbois of the 


tioned, all good ones agree, that it is wrong to 
houſe the Corn too ſoon ; and better to err rather 
in the other Extreme, it being almoſt a Proverb, 


« the Barn.“ 


Barn, or ſetting it on a Stack out of Doors; in 
both which Caſes it is difficult to guard againſt 


but the ſetting it on Poſts, or Stones capped 
Side, is generally found the beſt, and then 
And in fome Parts of SrarrokbsnrfRE, and ſome 


Circle being the moſt capacious of all Figures, 
and the moſt ſecure againſt boiſterous 'Stornis 
and Winds, breaking the Force of them gl. 
dually; whereas the ſquare ones receive the full 


conveniencies attending them. 


will ſometimes get into his Stock by one Strat: 


Sheaves out of the Field, and are ſoon of very 
ill Conſequence. It may be known if they ; 
there, by thruſting an Aſh Pole, or Poles, 


when they are drawn -out again; for it is well 

of ſeveral Trees, and the tenderer the Bark. the 

| greater the Temptation, and the eaſier it is done. 
The immediate thatching, or otherwiſe ſecure- 


— and often delayed in Harveſt to che 


of the others, Which ſhelter the whole YA it 1 
thatched Cover, and 


5 e eee, ih? Vier, 


Expence, by moveable Covers, as was n 
mentioned. 


One and Six-pence per Day for doing the whole, 


| is 1. 1 fer an hundred uu 


1 5 5 the 7 
Theelhing is'the'nexe Thing to be conſidered 


in'watm'dry Weather, or in Froſt; for notwithe 


other; and it . be à continued long Series | 
of very ill Weather, if the Farmer has not . 5 


violent Rain or Wet happen, all their Corn ſuf. | 


Where the Corn is very dry and clean, 1 have 
ſeen it carried away as ſnorn; but 1 uſuat - 


| Method in both Parts of the Kin is to let 


Grafs or Weeds which may be yet amongſt the | 
Corn, and which may be prejudicial to it when 


Farmers may be, in the Particular above. men | 
«5 is berter to ſpoil Corn in the Field than in h 
The next Thing is the mowing it cloſe i in the 


Vermin, though ſome are very dextrous in what b 
they call Mowing the Mouſe out of the Bani: 


Corn may ſtand ſeveral Years ſweet and good. 


other Places, they make their Stacks round, « 


Force of the Wind and Wet, and all an 


But however careful the Farmer may be; Mi 


| gem or other, and are frequently carried in the = 


pretty far into the Stack, which the Mice will 
eat the Bark of if they be there, as may be ſeen 


known that Mice will eat the Bark of the Branches | 


confiderable Prejudice of the Farmer,which might 
be eaſily, in a great Meaſure, prevented at a little 


Mach is generally performed the beſt and eaſſeſt 4 1 


. ” 
7 


with others, which reach over the firſt on ere 


Thee Price of thatching, where Labourers bay, 1 


ere the Barns are kept as cloſe ay | poſſible, 3 3 
the Grain is found to quit the Huſk the we 1 
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thoſe, 000 which dies white, Influence the 
Weather has, even in this Caſe, where it would 
not be expected to occaſion way ſenſible Altera- 


2 tion. 
1 common Price for threſhing, cleaning, 


and putting Wheat into the Sacks, is two Shil- | 


lings per Quarter, where the Labourer's Wages 


are Fourteen-pence per Day at that Seaſon, and | 


muſt. be proportionably leſs where Wages are 
leſs, But good or bad Corn makes a Difference 
as to the Work, and will have its Influence on 
the Wages. And ſo will the Quantity of Grain 

in the Ears, ſome having above Forty, ſome 
about Thirty, and ſo on; and here Care muſt | 
be taken, that the Corn be not damaged, when 
threſned by lying on a damp. "oy too long, be- 
fore it is cleaned. or carried off. 

There is a wide Difference even in the Article 

of cleaning Corn between the South and North 
Country Farmers; the former cleaning it by 
caſting in the Barn, from one End of it to the 

|  - other, the beſt flying fartheſt, and then ſeparate- 
ing and cleaning it again after, by the Wheat 
Ridler, or Fans; whereas the North Country 
Farmers perform. this by Wind, which generally 
does it very well, and in defect of that have a 
Fan with Sails, turning on an Axis; which does the 
Buſineſs effectually; and even is allowed the Pre- 
ference by Mr. Ex lis, notwithſtanding his Par- 
tiality for the HexTrorpSHIRE Farmers. But to 
do the South Country Method Juſtice, a Man and 

2 Boy will clean more than ſive and twenty 
Buſhels in a Day, as that Author mentions, ſo 
that he miſtakes in this Point. 5 

The next Thing to be done is 'to ſend the 

Corn to the Market, if the Price be agretable, 
or to keep it in hopes of a better, the former 
Method muſt in general be taken; but where 
any Perſon is of Ability, and has an Opportu- 
nity of keeping Corn when it is cheap, by this 
he has a fair Proſpect of promoting his own pri- 
vate Intereſt ; Corn generally bearing double 
the Price if any one C rop miſcarries, which 
it generally does once in four or five Years. It 
is well known that the Durch have frequently 
bought our Corn, and fold it again to us at 
double the Price, to the great Diſadvantage of 
the Nation, by not faving it themſelves. 

So that, in Reality, he who ſaves Corn in 
plentiful Years, may be called a publick Bene- | 
factor, as really promoting the publick Good: 

For it has often been lamented, by wiſe and good 

Men, that we haye no Publick Granaries, to 
ſupply us in a Time of Scarcity: which all wiſe 
Nations, and good Governors nn 
ticular Care o. 

The Govnries moſt famous for 3 in 
Corn, were Tun Ack, SARDINIA, e IED 
and AFRICA, WOT. pp | 

When Auousrus had, reduced Be to A 
Roman Province, be took peculiar Care af the 
Bed and Canals of the NIA, which by D 
grees had heen much clogged with Mud, chrough || 


the Neglect of the Kings of Eorpr, and cauſed ||. 


them to be cleaned by the Roman Trogps whom 

be left there. From thence came regularly, 2 | 
Mio this Supply the Capital "of the War 
"as in danger * periſhing by Famine. 


SY wards 
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When the 7 SEVERUS died, thats was 
Corn in the publick Magazines for. ſeven Years, 
expending daily ſeventy-five Thouſand Buſhels, 
that is to Jays. * * ix hundred thouſand 
Men. 

What a Provifien was this againſt the Dearth 
of any future Tears! 

ConSTANTINOPLE was a Ginglied in the ſame 
| wiſe Manner as Rome was, when the Empire was 


fixed there; and an admirable Order was obſerved ' 


in both thoſe Cities; for the Subſiſtence of the 
immenſe Number of Inhabitants. 


The Emperor ConSTANTINE gau almoſt 
burt dere thouſand Buſhels of Corn, which came 


from AlxXAuDRTA; to be diſtributed daily at 


ConsTANTINOPLE : this was for the Subſiſtence 


of ſix hundred and forty thouſand Men; the 
Roman Buſhel ſerving only eight Men. 
To give a later Inſtance of the Effect of 


Magazines of Corn, after the fatal Battle to 


the Frencn. at BLENHEIM,, the Fxencax Ge- 
nerals waited on the King, with an Intent to get 
his Directions how to recruit their Forces, none 
of them venturing to. name. the great Diſtreſs 
they were in. The King: aſked if his publick 
Magazines for his Soldiers were full, and being 
anſwered in the Affirmative, he ordered them to 
take particular Care that they were kept ſo. 
And ſoon after they found the Effects of that 
Proviſion, for there being a Searcity in general, 
and good Proviſions made for the Soldiers, the 
Army was effectually ne with Soldiers with- 
out any Compulſion. 

- Theſe Inſtances will bock convince 1 us of the 


Wiſdom of keeping of Corn, and alſs that it is 


poſſible to do it for many Tſe which is nen 
iy be conſidered. 


of "He 22 of keeping 1 5 con, 


There are various Methods of preſerving Corn; 
which may be conſidered either as they relate to 
publick Granaries or Magazines; or as they 
concern and are the Property of private Per- 
ſons; and as there is at preſent no Appoint= 


ment of the former with us, I ſhall only juſt 


mention two or three Particulars about them; 
and then come to what is within the Compaſs of 
private Perſons, and what may be of Advantage 
to thoſe. who are deſirous to promot their own 
and the publick Good at the ſame Time.” 

- Varro affures us that Corn would keep bod 
for fifty Years, when ſhut up cloſe in the Ear in 
. ſubterranean. Caverns; which they covered on all 
Sides with Stra, to deſend it againſt Damps, 
doing che Entrance with great Care, n 
the Air from getting in. 


This Method of preſerving Corn in the Ext 


is ſtill practiſed, when Corn is to be ſent to far 
diſtant Places. And it is ſent after this Manner 
to AMzrica, in-Caſks perfectly well ſtopt up; 


thevyiſe. cho Subſtance will exaportte, and che 


Plantation of it prove ineffectu. 
tr Anocher Method is to. clan nd * well, 

d.ren ye it once in fifteen ar ſixteen Days, for 
af a Nen and ii it is laid up dry n 
hel more Care... 


1 After duo, Years good Preſervation N 4 ; 
aces forty, fifty; or a hundred Years, by lodging 


1 in Fir which are covered with ſtrong Planks well 
Jane 
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for private Perſons in this our Country; the 


pa judicial Conſequences to. thoſe: who var: n | 


zoy 


cauſe che Gfain to ſhoot two or three Fingers in 


' which is too ſtrontg to be penetrated either by 


away that Stack, and place another on the ſame 


be no Loſs any more thay a Wiſpoling of ue 


his Horſes, as mentioned by a late Syſtem Wri- 


for in Compuriſon-wiah the-Advantages: propoſed 


- deal of Corn ſufe in Bags, and a great Quantity 
| pals, and placed fo that Cats may alſo keep the 


Sack, which is above three hundred Weight, 


— . — — 
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Quantity of Quick · lime, and then diſſolving it 
again by ſprinkeling ſome Water upon it With 
Prudence and Precaution. Fhis Qvick-lime will 


Depth, and form a Surface or Incruſtation; 


48 


the Air, or any rapacious Infets w 

In ſome Cities Abroad they have proper Re- 
ceptacles for preſerving Corn in the Town 
Walls, particularly at Laehonn, which being 
cloſe N _w i N 7. ver qo, ig, 
Com good. * 

There are ſeveral me Methods prefcribed 
for preſerving large Quantities of Corn; but as 
there is no Probability of reducing them into 
practice here, it will be no Advantage to repeat 
them. But the Reader, no doubt, will obſerve 
that the ſame Methods directed for the keeping 
of large Quantities, - may wy ws er to Pre- 
ee A £:% e 4 

But as to preſerving ſmall Quantities for four 
or five. Years; which, in general, is long enough 


keeping Corn im a Stack ſet upon wooden 
Poſts or Stones, with Caps over them to prevent 
Mice getting into them, have been frequently 
ſound abundantiy ſufficient to anſwer both the 
propoſed Ends; the preſerving the Corn good, 
and the bringing im great Profit to the Owner. 
And if it ſhould be found convenient to take 


Poſts whilſt Corn continued cheap, there would 


4 ro — 


Stack yearly.” 
And as to the Objeclon of the new want⸗ 


ing the Straw for his Ground, and the Chaff for 


too trifling to be 


ter ; theſe are Conlit 


8 the keeping. of Corn; eſpecially in Corn 
untries, in which the Straw is little valued 
in en eee the ht often anein 
diſtegarde d. #1. 4% © 2631 

It is emen with 6— aocdings 


may be ſecured ſo in Hair Bags in a little Com- 


Place clean, if kept in common Sacks. 7 9:73 ns] 
- About -Hemesnep they put five Buſhels ih a 


—_— 5 ku. 37 onde 


9 or which is kinete Leue Wed, 1 
by covering the Surface of the Heap wirh u ſprall 


Which 1. . is: in a comparative Hale Com- 
paſs. * nen, 16 11 
; — malt eff! Method. is * I a 
Granary raiſed on Poſts, or Stones capped, as be- 
fore deſcribed, for Corn Stacks : which, if con- 
trived as the Malt - houſes are, with ſeveral Floors, 
the Corn may be eaſily removed, when gecelf. 
ſary, from one to another, readily downward; 
and, by proper Pullies, with no great Difficul- 
ty. to the higheſt ; and, by ſuch Removals, kept 

perfectly clean and ſweet as long as deſired. 


Whatever Method is taken to preſerve Corn, 


the. Place where it is kept ought to be free from 


| Damps and all Moiſture, . as well as from ill 


Smells of all Sorts ; all which ſoon give à Tinc- 
ture to the Grain, and make it any: ill 
ſcented, or ill-taſte. 


* 


but know: how ſoon good or ill Smells are com- 
municated from one Body to another, when 


—— 


placed near together, of which 'we: ſhall ſpeak | 
| more at large when we treat of Steeping and 


Tea, when near it, is very well known, and 


what we are ſenſible. of. And the Faculties of 
many of theſe diminutive Creatures, are much 
finer than ours, and therefore ſeveral Herbs and 


Compoſitions may keep them from touching 
Corn: ſome Things being immediate Death to 
ſome of them, which we ſcarce perceive. Good 


dry Wheat ought to be placed in a clean ſweet 


Place for keeping, and it will not be right dry 
for the Purpoſe till after Mixen, Ok to 
the Opinion of the beſt Judges. 


Tbe Reader will obſerve, that che Sybltance | 
of all the Methods for preſerving "of Corn "= 


much the ſame; to wit, To have what is good, 


boats and Sp: firſts _ W "keep it from Air, | 


vi 14.6 SY G4 


—Ü—ü—— . 


Few who have made any ©" FORO in Life, 5 


5 to Wen the — the Walls and : | 
Floors with bitter Herbs and Drugs, with 


uſed Weaſles or Worms wilh ſeldom bite; and 


14 
7 742 . * 7 
pa | 


ling of Mites when ſpread on the Floor. 


We before mentioned the Power of Lime 


Naked i in this Reſpe& ; and Brimfſtone- ſeems to 
have an Effect beyond every Thing of this 


| chow) inwardly, it 


which ſtrong Fellows are hired to carry up in- on; and, if applied outwardly, will/ colour 


to: the Repoſitories ; though the Cuſtom is a 
very bad one, and often attended with very pre 


es bas been the Caſe of ſomę I K w | 24 - | 
Mhbere full Sacks ane ud in Rooms bn Gre 
naries, I have ;abſerved 2 very commodious lit - 


Money in the Pocket. Dr. Hax has feveral 


curious Remarks relating to it; which; with ſome 
other Obſervations, and a few other Fhings of 
the ſame Nature will be mentioned under the 


Leaves of Wormwood, Vinegar, Beaſts Galls, 
&c. is very ſerviceable, and where there are 


the Afhes of green Oak are ſaid to be the Eil. | 


| Kind: It is well known that when à little of it is + 
it will communicate a Smell 
through the Body to the Cloaths the Perſon has 


Head of Steeping and Briging of Seeds and 


Grain: And therefore we ſhall proceed to the 


tle; Maching-uſed for conveying them. from Place 
to Place, by which I have ſeen near twenty. 
Quarters of Corn delivered out with 8 
ina very: leu Minutes. And as it/is very oleful. I A 
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the following calculations, I 1 80 compute it by 
even Numbers; that is, by five Thouſand Yards 
to be fowed ; and making Alfosahces for Tho. 
roughs, Headlands, and Thee Actidents, mall 
reckon four Thouſand Yards to produce Corn, 
we ſpeak here only of the common old Methods! 
of Huſbandry. 

Now an Ounce of Wheat | may be n 
by an even Number, to contain fix Hundred 
Grains; and there being ſixteen Ounces in a 
Pound, there will be nine Thoufand ſix Hun- 
dxed Grains in à Pound: and there being about 
ſixteen Pounds commonly in à Peck of Wheat; | 
there will be 'one Hundred fifty-three Thou: 
ſand ſix Hundred Grains in 4 Peck of Wheat, 
reckoning a Buihel of Whear at ſixty-four 
Pounds. © + | 

An Acre of Wheat ſet at ents Taches Dif. 


- 


tance, allowing Sted for five Thoufand Yards, th | 
, ifty- 
five Thouſand Grains, not quite ne! N * 
| Thouſand Yards that will bring Corn, and that 
each Yard lias thirty be Grains of Sect! ſowed 


for the Reaſon before mentioned, will tale forty 


or the twelfth Part of a Buthel: 
_ But when the Grain is ſet at h Web 

Ditunder it requires double the Number of 
Seed : that is; eighteen a Yard, being ninety 
Thouſand Grains, not near a Perk of Wheat. 

When the Corn is ſet at fix Inches Diftance, 
there will be thirty-ſix Grains in a Yard, and 
one Hundred and eighty Thouſand Grains i in an 
Acre, as computed above. 

And when the Grain is ſet at four Inches Diſ- 
tance, there will be eighty-one in a Tard; and; 
in the whole Acre; four Hundred and five Thou- 
ſand, not three Pecks of Wheat. And reckon- 
ing one Hundred fifty-three Thouſand Grains to 
2 Peck of Wheat; and ten Pecks of Wheat, 
which is the common Allowance of Seed to an 
Acre; as we uſually ſow the Ground, there will 
be one Million five Hundred thirty-ſix Thou- 
fand Grains of Corn to an Acre; and ſo there 
will be near four Grains ſowed on every ſquare 
of four Inches; that is, almoſt à Grain to every 
two Inches ſquare, or four cubic Inches. 

The uſual Product of Wheat when reckoned. 
pretty good, is commonly about five Quarters, 
which is ſixteen Times the Seed that is gene- 
rally ſowed, which is a better Produce than they 
had formerly in many Places. We are inform- 
ed by Crexxo and PLIny, that ten for, one was 
the higheſt Produce” of an Acre, but "the ordi- 
nary Produce was eight, with which the Huf- | 
bandman was well content. 

The Ears of Wheat uſually contain from about 
thirty to above forty Grains each, and taking 
forty as the middle Produce (which will be ben 
enough) and allowing twelve Stems to each 


th — 


2 5 » 


Grain of the Corn ſet at a Foot Diſtance, which | | 


is as much as they will bear without the Be- 
nefit of Horſehoeing: and reckoning four Thou- | 


ſand Yards (as above ſtated) to produce Corn, | 4 


then each Stem producing four Hundred arid 
eighty Grains, there will be in the whole thirty 
| fix Thouſand" Times four Hundred and eighty ; 
which in the whole will be” ſeventeen Millions 
two Hundred and eighty Thoufand. Aud 45 
being fix" Hundred | fourteen Thouſand 2 
Hundred Grains in a” Buſkieh, there will not 
be forry Buſhels" in an Acre ſo tet a 4 Foot 
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Diſtance, with the * Produce of twelve 
- Stems: to o cen Nee and ec. Gran 25 Each 
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tance; there will be double the Quantity ſow- 


ed; that is, eighteen Grains'ih each Yard; and 
eight Stems to each Grain of Seed; the Number 
of Seed will be ſeventy-two Thoufand; which, 
being moltiplied by three Hundred and twenty 
Grains ariſing from eight Stems; the Produce 
will be twenty-two Millions and forty Thou⸗ 
fand, which is about a fourth Part more than 
-what was ſuppoſed to be p 


iced from the Seed 
ſown at a Foot Diftance, this being fomewhat 


| above fix Quarters to an Acre. 


When the Grain is fowed at fix Inches Dif: 
tance, with an Allowance of fix Stems to grow 


ty Thouſand Grains of Seed; ; that is; 
© Times five Thouſand. 
And it being preſumed there ain be four 


on it; and that each Stem has forty Grains; 
that is, two Hundred” atid forty Times thirty- 


| ſix, multiplied by four Thouſahd, makes' thirty- 


four Millions' five Hundred and ſixty Grains of 
Corn, which is 4 third more than aroſe from 


from each Stain, there will be one Hundred | 


ſowing at eight Inches Diffdhce; and; confe- 15 


| quently; above nine Quatters to an Acre. 


When the Grain is ſet at four inches Dif: 


| tance, and four Stets allowed to arife from each 


Grain for four Thouſand Yards :' there wilt be 
eighty- one Times four Thouſand Seeds to be 


teckoned to produce Corn; and then'there will 


be in the whole three Hundred and twenty-four 
Thouſand Seeds, which being 
Hundred and ſixty Times, each ' arifing from 
one Corn with four Stems, and each Stem fup- 
poſed to bear forty Cotns; the Whole will make 
fifty-five Millions eighty-four Thouſand; which 


will be near a third Part more than thoſe ſet at 
| fix Inches Diſtance are ſuppoſed to produce; 


and three Times as much as thoſe ptoduce which 


were ſet at a Foot Diſtanee; and would be near 
twelve Quarters, which have been frequently 


obtained in the common Way of ſowing: * 


If we ſhould go into the Conſideration of 


Grai when ſowed cloſer together than four 
Inches, we ſhall come into that Uncertainty of 


the Diſtance' which falls to the Share of each 
| Grain in the uſual Methods of ſbwing. All 


| theſe Caleulati6ns & ppoſe the common Mes: - 
| thod of Huſbandry -kthe-uſed ; we have ſhewn 
before the Quantity vo 150 by Corn ſet at a 
Diſtance and horſeh „ 


The Reader will nf 


tions are to be depMdged on as exactly true, 


{ ſince they are only made. in order to give him 


x multiplied by one 


e that theſs Calcula · 


general View of what may reaſonably be ex- 


pected from ſetting Corn at ſeveral Diſtances; 
and, perhaps, may be found in general as near 


the Truth as ean de expected in an Affair of 


eins ubcertain Nature in which the Writings 5 
and Practice of others Rave been of little Service 
to direct me; but which F have endeavoured to 


tlleX From" fore Rules in Huſbandry pretty 


well eftaliithed;' and” from forme Rules of Pro- 


po” | portion; 
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and. conſequently, have the faireſt} n ſpect of 


4 _ 


portion: which, in many, Caſey, fares, 9.6 * 


* Phileof. 
Tranſa8.. 
vol. II. p. 
731. 


A 
h 


| ſeveral Ways of ordering it beſt. 


ope,. vill be of ſome Service to the Reader 


And if; theſe, Calculations, be. tolerably, we 
founded, then. the ſowing Wheax in Stitches by | 
hand, aw before mentioned, EN oa 1. 
Inches Diſtance in the Rows, and. jay Pf 
Proportion in other Caſes, may perhaps conſi- 
„ Loſs of many, Seeds, and 
Vacancies of many Places in all Fields, be. as |. 
good a Rule to go by, as any can be given in ge- 


| 
217 


neral.: for, whatever may be ſaid of the great 
Extent of ſome Roots of Wheat in Depth and 
Breadth, four or five Inches either way will be a 


good Allowance : . unleſs we take into our Con- 
dients imbibe a fertilizing Richneſs from the pre- 


ſideration the Obſervations of Dr. Hax, of the 
great Depths ſome Plants receive Nouriſhment 
from, which they certainly may have the Bene 
fit of conveyed to, or obtained for them, by 
the Heat of the Sun and Air above, or Warmth 
of the Earth below; which we ſhall have Occa- 
Lan ee ale more «t large berate. 53 

_ There. is one Advantage that may ariſe from 
6 ating, of Wheat, which . may not impro- | 

erly be added to what was before ſaid on that 

[= which is, That by this Means the Far- 
mer may have an Opportunity of giving his 
Land to which the Corn is to be brought, the 
Advantage. of more Plowing, and lying to 
ſweeten; and alſo the Benefit of the Winter 
Froſts and Snows, which all good Farmers 
know 10 be exceedingly advantageous to. their 
Land: and what the ingenious Dr. B Al. ſays 
on chis Subject, cannot but make a deep Im- 
preſſion, as to renn 
this. 
1 do often, fays the Doftor, aſk Gardeners 
ce « and (kilful Huſbandmen whether. all Sorts of 

Land are more fertilized, or more ſpeedily by 
dhe ſclar Influence in our Climate, or by 
Froſt; and they generally anſwer, That Froſt 
« and "Snow. make the quickeſt Diſpatch a- 
"« mongſt us, and the more general and richer 
<« for F ertility *. And ſuch a tranſplanting of 
Wheat, may, in in all Probability, be often a great 
Advantage to the Wheat itſelf; for whenever 
that is too tank, it muſt be eaten or mowed 
down, or will be ſpoiled. - But ſuch a Removal 
of it will give a proper Check to its Growth, 
without any Prejudice to the Wheat. And the 
taking. up of young Trees when they are too 
vigorous, and ſetting them down again imme- 
diately in the ſame Place, is practiſed by Gar- 
deners, and adviſed by ſome very good Writers 
for the very ſame Reaſon, that the removing 
che Wheat when too rank is propoſed,. That 
is, to give een e eee, 
Growth. 


— 


| Of driving e o herd Df 4 


"oo El mention the Adyantages Pro- 
FF 


From the brining or ſtecping 80 Wheat, 
or other , Seeds, he following 75 


e fo be obtained ; 19 4”; *0 
Firſt, That it will certainly, make .the, 
to grow; and come e DCA; 


* 
Heng N 


ripe together. 


he IE theſe often happen, otherwiſe when. the 


Seed! is not ſteeped, as part of it may fall where 
it r may be brought to ſprout ſoon, and part lie 
Tong i in the Ground before it does f. Iprout; and 
in caſe a long dry Seaſon follows ſu ch owing, 
ſome Seeds, as Barley, and ſeveral others, . May 
not come up at all, or in ſuch ® Manner, as Avit 
to ſpoil the Crop. 


The ſecond Adv vantage propoſed by this Me- 
thod, or ordering the Seed, is the ſecuring it 


againſt Birds, and Vermin en it, and 


its being ſpoiled by Smut. And, 


"Laſtly, That the Seeds ſteeped in Proper <3 


pared Liquor z or by the Lime uſually caſt on it, 


| and adhering to it, at the Time of the ſowing i it. 


| Now, That both Salt and Lime, which are 
the Ingredients moſt commonly uſed on this Oc- 
caſion, when properly applied, are very great 


Fertilizers of Land for the producing of Corn, 


is too plain to need any Proof: the known Uſe 
and Advantage reaped by them, puts this be- 
yond all doubt; and that they are equally de- 
ſtructive of Vermin, is alſo found by the con- 
155 Experience of all een. with Salt ad 
ime. 
And all Houſewifes know 2 elfectually Salt 
| preſerves all Manner of Proviſion, from the taint 
by Vermin ; and it was before truly obſerved, 
that the very Smoke of a.Lime-kila effectually 
clears all who engage in it, from all Manner of 
Vermin they were before afflicted with; and I 
have ſeen Caterpillars drop from Gooſeberry 
Trees, under which a little Lime was Naked for 
a Trial. en om 03 e 
The only Queſtion. pris am ſeems, to ER 
Whether ſuch imbibing of the Brine, or other 
Liquor, the Seed is ſtecped in; or the Lime ſo 
adhering to the Secd, ſhall be a ſufficient, future 
Security of it againſt Vermin and Smut, and be 
a Fertilizer of it in its Growth. 
No we have undoubted Proofs of the Jong 
continued Effects both in Smells and Taſtes ari- 
ſing from a very ſhort Application of one Body 
to another; which we may reaſonably. preſume 
| to be the Caſe of Brines, Soots, . Copperas, 
and particularly of Brimſtone, and other In- 
gredients of the ſame Nature; and the general 
Uſe of one or other of theſe by moſt Farmers, 
ſeems to confirm the ane reaped by 
them. 
Good and bad 7 are undoubtedly got 
both with ſteeping and without, the Advice 
ſome give to keep the Ground clean and ſweet, | 
to till it well, is certainly very good, and ought 
to be, purſued by every. ſenſible Farmer, he- 


| ther he ſteeps his Seed, or omits it. 


Many are ſtrenuous againſt ſowing the uſual 
Quantity of Seed, and favour the Drill Huſ- 


uin but if little Seed be ſown, and nothing 
, | 4 done to ſecure that lictle againſt voracious Birds, 
Fat 
Advaptages. are | 


inttte b N 


. 
4; much together ; en 


deſtructive Vermin, 1. doubt they would 
n. make ſuch Devaſtation, as would N 

; ny Vacancies free any Corn at all. 

is en Objeion I here be m 


ſteeping,, w which it, Tie. mhen Com 


92 
ned 


Boos VI. 
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b brined and Goods. in a dry MY the brined | 


Seed: frequently grows mouldy and decays when 


will ſet it on ſprouting, and it will then ſtruggle. 


hard to live: and It certainly is in as great 
2 Danger of being devoured when not ſteeped, by 


lying open, as of growing mouldy by being 
brined. But the uſual Quantity of Corn ſowed 
will abundantly ſupply ſuch little Accidents: 
and this very Objection ſeems to ſhew, that the 
Steeping preſerves it from Vermin, when it is 
ſuffered: to lie uncovered without bong: carried 
off by Birds, or devoured by Inſects. 


| 


No one ſeems to deny, that a 00 Steep- | 


ing will certainly produce the ſprouting of the 
Seed, and all the Conſequences of it, Which is 
the firſt Advantage propoſed by it. 


This Advantage cannot be hoped for, un- 
Jeſs it be ſteeped in a proper Manner; for throw- 


ing a little Urine or Salt Water over the Seed 


- is ſo far from obtaining this firſt End propoſed, 
that it will rather produce the direct contrary 


Effect, by occaſioning thoſe Grains which hap- 
pen to be brined, to mens ſooner. than the 

others which are not brined. | 
. Whereas it muſt be a regular Brining of the 
whats that can. produce a regular Vegetation of 
all, which is the firſt Advantage propoſed. And 
it is undoubtedly on this Account, that in all 
ſenſible Receipts for Brining, an induſtrious and 
ſtirring of the Seeds in the ſteeping 


| Liquor, is ſo enen and ſo n preſ- 


ſed. ; 

'And here 1 cannot bür obſerve, that ahe. firſt 
Waſhing, or repeating. Waſhings of the Seed in 
fair Water, directed in ſome of the Receipts, | 
ſeems, to me prejudicial to the End propoſed by | 


ſteeping it. For as the Seed can imbibe but a 
certain Quantity of Liquid, if it ſuck firſt a 
/ Quantity | of fair Water, it cannot after retain ſo 
great a "Quantity of the ſteeping Liquor it would 


otherwiſe do; and probably this might make it 
neceſſary for Colonel PLuMMztRr and others to 


make their Brines ſo extravagantly ſtrong, when 


as good an Effect would have been found by a 


much weaker Brine, applied in the firſt Inſtance, | 


or from whatever other Liquor the Grain was to 
be ſteeped in. 

And as to the clearing of Seeds, light Corn, 
and fuch Trumpery : as Salt Water is ſpecifically 
heavier than freſh Water, that Refuſe would riſe 
better on the Brine when the Seed was well | 


ſtirred than in fair Water z and, conſequently, | 


be the eaſier and more effectually ſkimmed off. 


And here it may not be amiſs to take No- | 
tice of a Remark or Objection made. by. a very | 


ingenious living Writer, to Seeds, im regard to. | 
the Danger many of them will run of burſting, | 
if ſowed in a wet Time, or if a wet Seaſon ſoon 


follow; which Danger or Difficulty, or what- | 


ah 


| 
not coveted. \ But the Steeping, if done right, 


Seed will bear at 'Fieſt, without receiving of Pre- 
Judice, it can be no great Difficulty to uſe them 
in the Manner they are able to bear at firſt; 
and then commit them to the open Air, which 
they muſt be ſometimes hazarded in, what- 
ever Method is taken in the Management of 
| them. And, I preſume, all thoſe Seeds muſt: 
be forwarded. by ſome ſtrong working Prepara- 
| tive, before they are committed to the Ground, 
when the' Gardeners can raiſe a Sallad during 
the Roaſting of a oe of Meat, or in a very 
few Hours. | 

But to return to 18 | 

It ſeems very plain from conſtant Experience, 
from the. Reaſon of the Thing, and the Nature 
of ſeveral Receipts for Brining and Steeping be- 
fore - mentioned, that many Sorts of Seeds may 
be made certainly to grow, and that equally as 
to their Time of ſprouting by Brining or Steep- 
ing, which was the. firſt Advantage propoſed to 
be obtained by Brining or Steeping of Seeds and 
Grains. And ee next Thing t to be G ph 
is, the yy 
Second Aris propoſed by Briving o or 
Steeping Seed or Grain, which is, The ſecuring 
it againſt Birds or Vermin devouring it, Of its 
. ſpoiled by what is called Smut. 

The ſteeping of Seeds was well known in 
 Virer.'s Time, and that with Ingredients, in 
order to ſecure it againſt deſtructive Vermin long 
ſince. For Sir Huch PLA in his Garden of 
| Epzn*, mentions Lime beaten to Powder, and 
mixed with Corn before it be ſowed, to pre- 


and puts a Queſtion, if it does not alſo help to en- 
rich. And in another Place he mentions, the lay- 
ing Peaſe in Water a Day or two before they are 
ſown, and puts a Queſt. of ſteeping in Milk, Spirit 
of Wine, or Water that hath been long infuſed 
on Dung, waſte Soap Aſhes, or common Aſhes, 
whoſe Heart and Salt hath not been drawn out 
before. And mentions ſome Experiments to 
procure the Growth of Seeds in a few Hours. 
What is above-mentioned as then thought 
practicable, has for ſome Years been found, by 
repeated Experience, to be right: and moſt 


tice, and the Advantages procured by it, when 


Proceeding in the ſame Courſe of Huſbandry; 
for I do not find it objected to, that Vermin, 
notwithſtanding the Steeping, . ſill devour the 
Corn, which happened to a Field of the ſenſible 
Farmer before ſpoke of; who told me, That the 
Blades of his Wheat ( unſteeped). turning. yel- 


Ground, he found all the Grain gon. 
But as the Methods of Steepings and Brinings 


ever you Pleaſe to call it, may. 1 chick, When are exceeding numerous, and very various, it 1s 


Moiſture, according to their Nature; and then 

committing them, and the Soil they were RR: 
tened in, to the open Earth, which I have. tried 
ſucceſsfully i in "ſeveral Inſtances. : Ag » We, once 
knew what Degree of Moiſture any, Grain or 


ſt, Fa next to an Imnpoſtbility to chuſe out ſuch as will 
| by enuring them gradually to 5 5 Degr bes of 


fit all the different Sorts of Grains and Soils; 
#bur they all do, or ſnduld poim at the ade 
End. To wit, To convey ſomerhing to che 


Grain or Seed diſagreeable. or deſtructive to 


ſermin and Birds; and which at the ſame Time 
may fertilize or Lorich hem. ws confider 


the 
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vent Rooks and other Fowls from devouring it, | 


Farmers now uſe one Sort of Brine or Steeping 
Compoſition or other for ſeveral Sorts of Grain: 
and, we may prefume; that ſo general a Prac- 


properly managed, will ſufficiently juſtify the 


low, and dying away; on examining into the 5 
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| dure; or the Grounds we have to believe chat 


| the: former, as it Hel vnde 


the Whole. 


niture with Sheeps Wool before it has loſt its 


greeable to ſome- 


helps to deſtrey Slugs and Worms in the | 


I know o. 


Scents ; of which ſeveral Inftances might be | 


 vorklopprarneep fupeizing 


Head. And the latter, den we come e dhe 

following third Head: and them concldde with 

ſome ſuch Obſervations whlets' may ariſe from | 

Aten * 13 

Tanks u do hat Jute e lende 
i defarves; we ſhall conſider, | 1 

. Firſt, The — off ſock” v' Hoes: 


ͤ— a.» es gar 


. $7 
ſowed. 5 WS 
Then hold e e which repeated Ex. 
perience hath taught us generally to uit from | 
fuch Steepings and Brinings. 
wrap arg I WY 
Creatures have a Senſe of what is agreeable or 
diſagreeable xo them, and avoid the latter as far 
an OO, 29 FLIP nd eau Phe 
keeps off Yermin From them. 
e 
policions, - or'fingts Things, are fal (0 obe of | 
more Species of Creatures, which affect not o- 
thers at all; Eee er ar 
vonfiderable Uneaſineſs. 
Thus: Lime when faked, Salt, Smoak, and 
Brimſtone, are Death to many ſmall Inſects. 
Thus the Oil ef Turpentine, or Smoak of | Was 
Tobacco,” Will Mn Moths; and, at the fame 
Time very little affect us, or many other Crea- | 
tures. And the rubbing of Hangings and Fur- 


| 


natural Fatneſs, will flop the Progreſs af Moths ; 
but do-nor-occafion any Manner df Uneaſineſs 


ther than the SmelF of the Wool may be dila- | 


But as the Wool has this Effect in | 
an Cas e 1. . be reaſonably concluded, 
that it will operate much ſtronger agzinſt Ver- 
min when the Sheep hes on them in the Fold. 
It is commonly known that the folding of Sheep 


Land, and there is the ſume Neaſon to expect 
the Eſſect in one Caſe as in the other. And 


this well. deſerves the Obſervation. of the Cu- 


rious, eee Worker of this 


n eſs Ganioutive Crea- 
dessen certainly much Amper than ours, both as 


to their Smelling, and their being affected by 


given of little Creatures. But the curious Smell 
which Dogs have, and which all Sportſinen, and 
moſt. other Perſons are well acquainted with, | 
ww © OE OO 
monly: known. - 15 12 
n 


rem And de farther WOE" -That cke 
Fumes of burning Brimſtone, placed under Corn, 
"will aſcend n on Velocity and 
eee 1 Ute 1 <4: 00 y 

But if it be ed ober it it deſcends not, 
for Ants in a Muflia Nag at the Bottom of . 
ſumed Corn, were not killed by ir. Which 
Obſervation ſhews that learned Gentleman's 
Thoughts. of Brimſtone i in deſtroying little Ani- 
mals : and, indeed, the ſurprizing Effects of 
Brimſtone are ſcarce: credible- by thoſe who are 
wich it; and we have Reaſon to 
think much greater Effects will be diſcovered 
from it hereafter: But whoever engage in Ex- 
periments about it, had need to uſe great Care 
ae e nete ben h r n 
Accidents occaſioned by it. 

I ſhall only ada on this Head, oh ſpecs 


killer at the Houſe of a'Friend of mine. The 
Houſe was long terribly peſter d with Bugs, and 
the Bug killer teak down all che Beds and Fur- 
niture, and waſhed them and the Bed-poſts, &c, 
and the Walls of the Rooms with his Liquor, 
and then replaced them, and it is now above 
three Years ſince; and from that Time there 
has not been a Bug ſeen in the Houſe; Nor 
was the Operation attended with any ill Smell, 
or: : acer, ſenſible Inconvenience to any of the 
Inhabitants; the Dogs or Cats. Nor did the 
Ingredients! ſtain any "Thing, & Fee the 
Frame of Pictures. % 
We cannot but obſerye that here was 1 
bie iminedidte - f the Bugs; and a 


to thoſe: who Irre or lodge in them, apy eee Folens again. for ſe- 


veral Years already paſt; and, in all Probabi- 
y, (as Oy e branch for many more yr 
to come. 

- This Eſet muſt certainly be owing to he 
| Power of the Liquid then uſed, ſtill remaining, 
and keeping off the Bugs either by its Smell, 
Taſte, or other deſtroying Power which the 


other living Creature in che Houſe, as far as 
ve know. 

And why may not ſomething of the ſame Na- 
ture be contrived to be proper, ſafe, and effec- 
tual Securities for the ſeveral Grains and Seeds 
both in the Fields and the Gardens, till they are 
| tolerably well armed againſt theſe great little 


4 and their greater ones too. 


into their Brine for Wheat, and apprehend it 
very beneficial; but this is a deteſtable Prac- 


| ſured, that the Caffada Plant unprepared, poiſon- 


Wrer Inpits. 


though ar ſo great a Diſtance from them, as to 
occaſion is bythe Hear of ir3 nad to Animals 
ae maſt deadly. eee | 

Tia thus the Fumes 1 
be uſed as. an excellent Remedy to deſtioy Vers 


packed: up ta go Abra. 


ains and ic preſerves Corn 'and Bread" whit | Rroying 7 
115 | giving de Heck ſuch 'a Tincture or Cruſt, as 


The ingenious Dr. aan e 


Wat eee may, in a great 


Meafüre, convince us what Conſequences may 
proper Steeping and Brining, which | 
\ frequently-are the preſerving the Grain and Seed 


1 from 


 from'being devoured, when ſowed, by either de- 
the pernicious Vermin themſelyes, or 


Wecbeir eating them: as it, ih vel 


it in by- ſome. ſuch; Methode as" theſe, thut Alf 


* 
# - 


ing Efefts, of the Liquqr- uſed by the Bug- 


Bugs perceive; but are no Way felt by any 


F know ſeveral Farmers who put Arſenick | 


tice: and what is more ſurprizing, we are aſ- 


eth; but; prepared, is the very Bread of the 


| known: the Cafe is when Soot, Lime, or ether 
hg) _ * are deſtroyed when in Eb e n ante a or abour the Grain 


or 


urn... 


Bo 0K VI. 
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or. nn whinh,  ronftaathy- remain kd 
whilſt the Soot, end ſo on, conſerve their ew 
Quality. l nes VII eig 

And indeed all. the Things N uſed | 


done, or in Compoſitions for brining or ſteep» 
ing Grain” and Seeds; *ſuch*-as Salt, Lime, 


Soot, Copperas, Nitre, . Flour, of Brimſtone, 
DPunghill Water Bay Salt, Urine, &c. arę 
generally ſuppoſed 1. to haye A. Power, to deſtroy 
thoſe Species of Animals als | ſo, perniciou s to Seed 8, 


or at leaſt to preſerve, the Grain from, being, det | 


vobred by them; or elſe to be endued -with, ſuch | 
2 fertiliſing Quality, as to forward the Sprout- | 
ing and Growth 'of The Grain and Seed :, and 
moſt 'of them certainly have. one or other, or all 
the laſt-hated Qualities, And heir Uſe in pre- 
venting Smut depends on the ſame Reaſoning | 


and Experience, a as muſt appear to the Reader 
from what is before mentioned, and which will | 
be farther' bonifirn med by what v we ſhall offer here. | 


after, ſo we ſhall tiere come to 5 third Head, 
which 18/2 TE 
That the Seed. ſtecped in in proper 1 
imbibe a fertiliſing Richneſs from the prepared 


143 1 #4 


Liquor, or from the Lime uſually caſt on it, and i 
SOA to it at the Time of ſowing it. it. 1 


Now the ＋ ruth of this will, in a great Mea- 
ſure, appear from the general Courſe of Huſban- 


dry, in applying Manures in order to promote i 
the Vegetation of Grain, Seeds, and Plants; by 


which ſome particular Advantages are propoſed 
to be obtained by the Conſent of all Farmers. 
'And therefore it may be taken for an indiſpute- 
able Truth, bei 


p Lon 14 4 


anures to them. 


of prope b 
Le. title 1 Examination it will — found | 


An 


eq true: that ſome Sorts of Manures pro- 


mote the Vegetation or Growth of ſome Grain, 
Seeds, and Plants, much ſooner than others 
nn 11 dan 10 

4 This" 1 prefame, will 2 'he diſputed -by | 


any Farmer, br indeed any Perſon; the leaſt con- 


verſant in Affairs of this Nature; howeyer, I 
will give an Inſtance or two to Put the Matter 
out of doubt. Pigeon s Dung is undoubtediy 
richer than Cow Dung; and a Load of any feed: 
ing on Animals. will enereaſe Vegetables much 
more than a Load of Dung of Cattle fed on 
Straw. This is fo plain that there can be no 
Occafion to add any thing further about; tir, ! 
Theſe Truths therefore. being: ebe, it 
only remains to ſhew, that the ſteeping ſo ſhort 
a Time as is _uſually- practiſed in ſteeping of 
Grain and Seeds, may convey a laſting Benehit to 
the Growth of the Seed ſo ſteeped. | 
And that it may do ſo is no novel Notdons par! 


has been the Opinion of very conſiderable Writers, | 
In the Work of F ructiſication I think (ſays ö 


Sir H. Prar) that Corn itſelf may be ſo philo:- 
ſophically prepared, only by Imbibition in the 
Philoſopher' 8 5 Aquavitæ, that any barred Ground; 


ng founded on Reaſon, and con- 
ned b. by conftant Experience, That the Growth | . 
of Seeds *. te to be forwarded by. the Application | 


T1319: 


1 


1 


| 


1 


| 


! 


1. 


1 


| 
? 


, 


| 


| 
| 


, 


. 


0 


| 
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nine Stalks, PE e ln 3 Gain 
And another Gentleman had from three Spires 
of ſteeped, Barley ſixty, ſixty-five; and ſixty-ſeven 
Stalks apiece, from their ſingle Grain and Root, 
wich every one an Ear on, and about forty or 
ſomewhat 'more Corns apiece in them +. | 7 

Many other Inſtanoes of much later Date, to 
much the ſame Purport, might be added; but 
the Gardiners taiſing Sallads in a few Hours, and 
ſeveral Greens in a few Days, of which we have 


had many indiſputable Proofs; ſeem to prove the | 


Point in Debate W all n of Con- 
tradictiofi. 01 2270"! 9 


For this ſudden Growth of the Plant muſt 
either be owing to the ſimle unfolding of the in- 


fant Seed into: a vegetable Plant, or to the Ope- 
ration of the Compoſition uſed for the Increaſe 
of it, and if it would growiſo without the Help 
of the Compoſition, it would conſtantly do fo ; 
and tlierefore we cannot but conclude, that pro- 


| per Compoſitions applied to Vegetables büt for 
a ſmalli/ Time, may, and do oft convey 4 very 
fertiliſing Power toward the et of Grains 


and Plants, and to Trees too. 

This Argument ſeems dee, That a fhort 
ſteeping may convey ſuch ia laſting fructifying or 
fertiliſing Quality, as will be of a continued Ser- 


. 


vice to the Growth of the Plant. 

And we find ſeveral Things 3 more in- 
comprehenſible of lafting Men 2 in 
a very ſnort Time.. 


We are all ſenfible! how! ſoon Mates Touch of 


— 
14 . Dcr 14 


a Loadſtone conveys a neee "to the 


Noetdleo. ow. od i zug, Be K a 
We all equally . 2 late bud Rom a 
"es Holly, put into a large green Holly, will 
gradually occaſton the whole green one to be- 
come ſtriped, though the Bud dye away: © * 
Many other Inlſtances might be offered, par- 
Beulärlp⸗ of the wonderful Effects of Pig 
both as to their working at diſtant Periods > 
Time; from that ory" were ene and bone 
times directly. rt 
And we farther kind it FFB ET Itch ſeveral 


+ Phile/. 
Tranſat. 
vol. IV. 

2d part, 
p- 31 o, &e. 


Erperiments, and it has been exidently proved by g 


Dr. Kxil, chat the Growth bf à Tree (to WHiich 
we may add, and of Corn and Plants) very little 


leflens'the Weight of the Earth in which it grew. 


Mr. BovIx had Ground dug up, and Plants 
only watered with Spring Water; one weighed 
three Pound, and one fourteen, ad the Fatt 
was ſcarce diminiſhed : and HzTIMHCNT dried 


two Hundred Pound of Earth, and planted a 


Willow in it of five Pound Weight, which he 
watered with Rain; or diſtilled Water, and co- 
vered with à tin Cover; and in five Vers the 
Tree, and all the Leaves bit had borne, weighed 
one Hundred fixty-nine. Pounds three Oufes, 
and the Earth Was diminiſhed- but abdut tio 
1 2 421.7 
: 1-xried;theſame: 4 Experitſent ii order 0 er 
how much Turnips took of the Ground; 
though ſowed in a freſh Soil, and ſet in an 
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foasitbein Nature kindly. for Corn, ſhall bring, | London Handen, they came 0 no Subſtance | 
forth a rich Crop, without any Matter, added td worth” xv; Tough e i . 

"Carden the Ground“. : And, Dicsy. mentions a Plant of. | 


Barley all riſing from one Corn, that by ſteaps || : 
ing and watering, with Salt Petre diſſolved in 


Water, brought forth two hundred and fore: 0 
Numb. XXXII. 


pPericpents of «he great fertiliſing Qualities of the 
Air and Deus, reaſonably ſuppoſe tfat the ſteep- 


fag Comps help to _ the unfolding 


sC l Plant, | 


But may we on from A other Ex- 5 8 


7 
* 


ma CE T * LTT 


———— \ a 7 4 
* W -_ 


cannot be t Doubt 
of — De to 80 
Wit, That there are fingle Things and Compoſi /g 
e tions which forward che Groth of Grainand | . 
Plants, by being applied to them; or bythe | bear an ERG in this 1 2 feed the Seed 


Grain or Seed being: Meeped in cem. which n her ye) 


« | - If you find whe Keviels have not Lime enough 
| about them you may ſift on more; but they have, 
Loh, | this Way, generally —_ * on Teh; 
nęreſſary. nini 10 101 2:14 99 Oh 75 
| - Another ee a a” 


TD Bay | Salt” into Rain Wie till it unn 


— 


rs, leſs will not 0 k 5 

what was to be proyed- kälte it out prend it on a 1 eat 
The only Thing therefore: nan re Floor; ſcattering 'vpo pon it good Store of the fine 
be conſidered; is, whether: the — Ground robe of flalted Linde x. lep it up 

ſitions commonly uſed, be proper to obtain the | and down, and” mingle 3 it with the _ till 

defired End, ere mer 0 be | every Grain ldve elinging to another, and be. 

of the greateſt; Service. C QUIWD + come * © were, dy'd with Lime, then fon 
We. ſhould here enter: into eee. it. - * 


| "The fame Gebitbaltn who fumed Malt with 
| Briraſtone, as before-mentioned, alſo fumed whole 
Malt in the fame Manner very firongly ;, 3 and bes 
ing then ground and brewed,.it gave no Taſte to 
Beer that he could pereive z 1 he ſuppoſed the 
Effect of burning it would be, that it might pre- 
vent the Beer's working too faſt; for this is well 
Known to be the Effect of fach "Fun umes on Wine 
| and Cyder. age . ir 

He alſo ahiis Futtied Sea Biſcuit, Peale, and 
Wheat, in a large Veitel, which Was repeated 


the x many e — 
obtain the deſired End; leaving ſome Receipts 
pelating to other Grain, to be mentioned when | 
we come to eee 


Com n again after tet Days, yer they had not much ill 
WES | 8 I Taſte. And expoſing them for ſome time to the 
The cpr. Ren l open Air would: probably free them from the 


EEE. and Tap Whips Th and very: litde Tafte ie gives. 


then put in two or three Buſhels of Whear. He ſowed che Peaſe which grew, = that the 
Then take three Pounds of Copperas (which vegetative Quality 'of them was. not ſpoiled, 
is of ſmall Value) and put it into two or three But the vegetative Quality of the Wheat was 
Gallons of ſcalding Water, GO preſentiy thereby wholly deſtroyed 1 for norie of it grew, 
diſſolve it with ſtirring. i choagk ſown three feveral Times at ſome Weeks 
Let nba ae, end then: pur is all (whilſt | diſtance; and he adds, it would tiot therefore be 
warm) over the Wheat; a quarter of m Hour | adviſcable to fume Corn thus which, is intended 
after, pour over all as much black Dunghill | s de ſown. 
Water as will make the whole. faim-four or hre * In ths Philoſophical Traifafions the follow- 
Inches, by which, and ſtirring it ſufficiently you | ings Experiments are mentioned. © 
may ſkim off all the Seeds of Wheat and anal On the twenty-ſecond of Marcy, 169 
bad Corns. S 
In this Liquor let the Seed lye melee Hours, Wheat Corn in Brimſtone Water.” 
or if you be in Haſte fix, four, or .two.. Then A Pea, a Wheat, a Barley, and an Oat Corn 
Hs all clear off, and lime it directly for: ſow- in Allum Water; and the fame in an old Diſ- 
ing the ſame NG: 10 if 2 lay and ſolution of Salt of Tartar; in the Caput Mor- 
drained twelve Hour tuum of Sal Armoniac, diffolved i in Urine; in 
rather better. | a Piſſolution of the Salt of Walls; in a Diſſolu- 
The Liquor Ik may __ 8 3 tion of Salt Fette; in a W of Noſtoc, 
more, EE 8 duo of or Star Gelly. 
Copperas. | | He ſteeped eh thus five Days and five 
| Ni and ſet them in a Garden in a 
The fteeping uſed by dne Mibpr 88x Farmers. | 8 a North Wall, full in the 2 
At Night put 4 Quantity of Water in 2 Tub, | on the twenty - ſeyenth of the ſame Month, af- 
with a Tap, then put in ſive Buſheis of Seed | ter a rainy Night, with a Pea, a Wheat, a Bar- 
Wheat for two Acres of Ground, ſtir it well and ley, and an Oat Corn unſteeped. 
ſkim off the Seeds of Weeds; and of all light] On che Tenth of Arzl following, he found 
n dat ſome were jut come up, ſome were not. 
the Corn. The Pes, the Barley, and the Wheat ſteeped 
Tben put W nid; a | in/Brimſtone came all up together. | 
Pint of Salt; and. a;Pottle of Stone Lime, which | The Pea ſteeped in Allum Water was very 
"i good ſtirring will ſoon diſſalve : then put big and felled, but not ſo much as ſprouted ; 
heat in again, and ſtir tha Wheat, the e ee and Oat above Ground. 
| 22 in the Liquor very well together, and! || The Pes ſteeped in the old Solution of Salt 


let them lie ſo till Morning _ ob | oo unt 1270 , Pires wa half come up, the Wheat ſcarce ; 


| ſprouted; but the Barley and Oat quite up. 
on The Pea, the Wheat, the Barley, and the Oat 
as Mortuum' 72 Sal Armoniac, 


Then draw off the watery. Part, and lay the 
Wheat on an Heap an, the. Floor eee 
ne ready to be ſowed-. 


1 


1 
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father vonder t chat any of them came up at 


beriments, that all the Grains which were ſtcep- 


diſſolved in Urine, were all up together; as were 
alſo the next Row, that were ficeped 1 in. the” 1] 
lution of Salt of Walls. 
The Pea and Wheat ſteeped in the Diſſolution 
of Salt Petre were about. half op, but the W. 
ley and Oat quite up. 
"Thoſe which were ſteeped in Noſtoc; were none 
of them come up, hor fcarce ſprouted, - 
The Barley and Oat ſteeped in Urine were 


come up, but = Fea Nn Wheat ſcarce. —_ 


my And to his Surprive the Pea, Wheat, Barley, 


and Oar, that were not at all ſteepedj were al? | 


of them as ſoon up as any of the _—_—_— except 


the Wheat, which was about half up. 


They were all ſet about a Finger hep 1 in the 
Ground, and there was all the Time of their 
Growth very fine Weather. | 

From all which he ſuppoſes, that Allan Wa- 
ter is againſt the Nature of Peaſe, and retards 
their Growth, but agrees well enough with ez, 
Barley, and Oats. 8 

That the Solution of the Salt of Factar | is not 
friendly to the Nature either of Peaſe or Wheat, 
but agreeable | to the Nature of Oats and Barley. 

That the Water of Salt Petre had, not any of 
the great Power or Virtue that he ſuſpected. 

And that theſe Steepings did not further any of 
the ſaid Grains in their Growth. and coming, but 
plainly retarded ſome or moſt of them. He chen 
digged them all up but three Spires of Barley, the 
Produce of which was mentioned before,: and ſome 
other Particulars relating to them 8 be men- 
tioned under the Head of Barley. : - 

In all theſe laſt Experiments the Seeds were 
ſteeped five Days and Nights, which is much 
longer than any other Stepping) e * 


1 know of. 


all, than that ſome of them miſcarried; for ſeveral 
Seeds will do well when ſteeped a few. Hours, or 
a Day or two, according to their Nature, and 
the Strength of the Liquid, which yet would be 
ſpoiled by being ſteeped longer. 

However, we may reaſonably conclude, that 
thoſe which came up when ſteeped ſo long would, 
in all Probability, have ſucceeded much better 

had they been laid leſs Time in the reſpective 
Liquids: and therefore we may reaſonably hope 
for Succeſs, by prudently trying ſome. of theſe 
Mixtures, or varying them. 

The Urine, as mentioned, ſeems calerably ſuc- 


ceſsful, but in ſeveral Trials others and 1 have | 


made, it has deſtroyed the, vegetative Power of 
Wheat, and ſeveral other Seeds, in leſs than 
five Days. But there may be a Difference as to 


the Strength of Vrine . according to different 
FF 


Much the fame map be ſaid 3 


ing with Brimſtone, before mentioned, to bo twice 
repeated, and then attended with ill Suceeſs. As: 
to the Vegetation of the Wheat, which probably 
might have grown, if it had been ſowed after once 
fuming ; and I am the more induced td believe 
this, becauſe we find, in the laſt-mentioned Ex- 


— 


be very careful, for the Reaſons formerly men- 
toned; of the dangerous Effects of it. 
In ſeveral Trials 1 made, I kept the Seeds 
ovetve, four and twenty, and thirty fix Hours 
in the: ſame Liquid, and ſowed them ſeverally, 


many others, will grow freely after being ſo 
ſteeped in Sea Water, freſh Water, or in freſh 
Water ſalted equally to the Degree Salt Water 
is; which is made ſo by diſſolving an Ounce of 
common Salt in a Quart of common Water, 
there being an Ounce of Salt in two Pounds of 
Sen Water; as ſeveral others as well as 1 e 
found on repeated Trias. 

. In the laſt· mentioned Experiments 0 Gentle 
man ſeems ſurpriſed, that the unſteeped Grains 


ſteeped; but that is nothing extraordinary, con- 
ſidexing that he fowed them after a rainy Night. 
For I have ſeveral Times obſerved, that the 
ſteepiag a Day or two before ſowing, in moiſt 
Weather, is no great Advantage as to the for- 
warding the ſprouting of the Grain: the Reaſon 
of which L take to be, chat the fair Water be 


mate thick: by the Mirture of ſuch Ingredients 
ag arę commonly uſed on theſe Occafions. 


And perhaps that long ſteeping the Seeds 


| which he uſed; might occaſion the ſtopping of 


| the: Paſſages of the Grain in its ſprouting. 
I is hard to ſay,” with any folerable Certainty, 
or | which: Steepings and Btinings are the beſt, for 
the ſeveral reſpective Grains and Seeds they are 
commonly applied to; and to aſcertain them 


in a very exact Manner, the Nature of the Soil, 
the Seaſon of the Year, the Species and Kind of 
| Grains and Seeds, the ſeveral Sorts and different 
Quantities of the Ingredients to be uſed, and the 


Length of Time they are to be applied, ought 
to be carefully conſidered and allowed for. In 


| all which we ſeem at preſent very deficient, and 


to labour under dp great Uncertainties about 
them. 


ſolved, and the Time the Seed is to lye in it, 
there is nothing certain yet agreed on; for ſome 
think the Saltneſs of Sea Water ſufficient, others 
would have their Brine ſtrong enough to make 
an Egg ſwim, which is much ſtronger than the 


Salt again as would make an Egg ſwim. 


ſome 2 


others different Hours. between thoſe. two ; not 


ed five Days in Brimſtone Water. 94 10 * 
gether. 


And as Brimſtone FRET from its piercing | 


to mention that great Variety of Ingredients com- 
| monly: mixed with or without Brine, and hoy . 


' they operate jointly or ſeperately, uſed * | 


| Qualities,” ftrong and ting Smell, and fre- 
ent violent Effects, to promiſe fair for being 
very uſeful in this Particular, as it is found to 
preſerve Bread and Corn; the Curious would 
do: extreamly well, to make proper Trials of it 
in different Ways and Manners; which may be 
done at 4 very trifling Expence: but in doing of 
chis the Nature of Brimſtone requires they ſhould 


at the Times taken out of it; and I have found. 
generally, that Wheat, Turnips, Coleſeed, and 


ſhould come up near as ſoon as thoſe which were | 


ing finer, the Seed imbibes it quicker than that 


Even in the: a ſteeping of Wheat in 
Sea Water; or in Water in which Salt is diſ- 


former; and others adviſe to put as OT! more 


| | And there. s 4. great Uncertainey as to the 
Time: of the Seed lying in the Brine, various 
Directions being given about it, 
four Hours:for the beſt Time, ſome forty, and 
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e to omit the/ different Na- 
nagement of the Seed after it i taken N 


the Liquid. 31 E it by 
I conceive, they are very en miſtaken; | 


who-imaagitie the liming it to be only to make-it | 


ſow better, which ſeveral other Things eaſier to 
de had would do full 2e well; but 1 apprehend 
both the Lime and the Salt adhere to the Seed, 
and not only guard it by their Taſte and Sharp- 
neſs, as long as their Virtues remain, but alſo 


communicate ſome of theſe their Properties toithe | 


growing: Plant, and -alſo occaſion ſuch a Fer- 
ment ia the Earth as helps n e to . 
Juices for its Nouriſhment-. 


Lime may very well 3 cough from 
2Lime-Kila, to operate a few Days; and the | 


well known Qualities both of Lime and Salt, are 
core eg wo 3 the . of | 
' So that 22 far as we can ) whyos or Rennes | 
ing in theſe Caſes, or truſt to our Experience, | 
Lime and Salt may be ſafely and n uſed | 
in ſteeping and brining of Wheat. 
It is very probable that by a few careful Ex 


| periments, made at different Times, and in 


different Ways, this Manner of brining, &c. | 
may be brought to a reaſonable and very uſeful 
Certainty, as to the general Practice. And per- 
haps the Wheat itſelf may be found, when right- 
ly ordered, to imbibe ſuch Quantities only of 
each Ingredient, as will beſt anſwer the Ends de- 
ſired; and at the ſame Time refuſe ſuch Over- 
plus, or een 1 g as e found | 
prejudicial to it. 5 

It will . propes to 5: avid ali In- 


FIT TL 


gredients atone which are too ſtrong for Wheat, 


ſuch, as Urine, when not qualified with ſome | 


other Ingrediont.; and not to keep the Seed ſo 
long i in any Compoſition, as may rob or de- 


herein before- mentioned in ſmall Quantities,which 
he may eaſily make ſtronger or weak; and ſteep 
the Grain in them longer or ſhorter, and ſow 
it fot Trials, all which may be done with a 
little Cc are, at a trifling Expence, and then he 
may adhere to what he finds 0 to anſwer his 
Purpoſe. 

I am not fealble; that 1 — e e 


Receipt or Ingredient as uſed in the brining or 
ſteeping of Wheat, but what may be ſafely uſed, 


without pointing out one way or other the Dan- 
ger or Inconvenience which may ariſe from i it. 
ee eas eee 
plauded, yet I have taken the Liberty to touch 
on ſome Things, which I apprehend may be al- 
tered. in them, or where they may probably be 
applied in a more;efficacious Manne. | 
I have alſo /nawed-ſorme Steepings I have tried, | 
and what may be relied on from them; and as | 


I. have ſeyeral others now depending, I ſhall be | 


glad to meet with ſuch Succeſs, as to make the 
publiſhing: of them, toward the Concluſion of 


this Undertaking, of ſome Iſe to the Publick, 
And if other curious Perſons would communi- 


cate! theirs carefully made, it may be preſumed | 
that our — Endeavour —— what 


* - 2 


may be of ey and laſting Advantage to the 


Farmer, the Gentleman, our Coilntry, and In 


deed to all Mankind. to 

Lime and Salt are -undoabtedly eue * 
| gredients, and fo are ſeveral other Things men- 
tioned in ſome of the Receipts for brining above- 
mentioned; and if Bimſtome can be brought to 
be uſeful in theſe Affairs, either alone or with 
| other Ingredients, both the Smell, the piercing 
| Qvality, and great Power: in the deſtroying er 


Vermin, ſeem to promiſe as fair for its 


of Grain and dep "AS! WR one a whats” 
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ot TO BARLEY. 


cy" is bine eſteemed the next uſeful i 
Grain to Wheat amongſt us, and conſequently it 
ought to engage our ſecond Care; how de- 
ſervedly it is ſo, we ſhall leave the Reader to 
judge, when we have conſidered them feverally 
and reſpectively. 

on the: Succeſs of the Wheat and Barley 
in the Corn Countries, our Farmers general- 
ly depend for the Payment of the principal Part 
of their Rents, and for the Happineſs of them- 
| ſelves and Families; the other Grains being 
expected rather to provide Conveniencies for 
themſelves, and to maintain their Stock, than 
to raiſe any great Sums for them; and theſe two 
Wheat and Barley, are accordingly cultivated 
with great 82 and commonly at a very great 


| Expence. 


— 4 


Barley hath a thick Spike; the Cup, Huſk; 
An, and Flower, are like thoſe of Wheat or 
Rye; but the Awns are rough, and the Seed 
ſwells in the Middle, and for the moſt Part 


ends in a ſharp Point, to which the Huſks are 
cloſely united. | 


ö 


prive it of its vegetative Quality. This may be | 
eaſily guarded againſt, by trying any Compoſi- | 
tion the Reader is inelined to uſe, or to form 
from the ſeveral. Compoſitions and Ingredients 


The great Uſe of Barley is to make B. er, 
which, as well as the Method of making it, is 
very well known. 

In ſome Counties they make Bread of it but 
it is ſo coarſe and unpleaſant, that few like 
to eat it, who have ever taſted Bread made of 
Wheat; nor will many uſe it for this Purpoſe, 
whilſt Wheat continues fo cheap in Proportion 
to Barley, as it has done for ſeveral Years paſt. 
Wheat Bread, when all Things are conſidered, 
being now the cheaper of the two. 

It is alſo uſeful in the Grain, and when ground 
into Flour, to be given to the ſeveral Sorts of 
Cattle, and for the feeding of Fowl. 

But it is far more beneficial moſt ways, when 
made into Malt; for it is then ſo ſweet, and en- 
dued with ſo fattening a Quality, that few Things 
exceed that Way : and the excellent Maſhes then 
made of it for Horſes, and other Cattle, are very 
well known. This ſhews the fine Spirit which 


is originally i in this Grain, ſince neither the ſteep- 


ing, or the drying it * can take ſuch 2 
Spirit to it. 

The great Uſe made of f it by the Diſtillers, 
abundantly 4 ſhews the Spirit that is in it; though 
I cannot think with a Reyerend Writer, that the 
Revenue it occaſions is to be reckoned. amopelt 
the good Qualities of the Grain; bur muſt ra- 
ther think our National Taxes a Puniſhment for 


our National Sins. R 
| There 


very ſerviceable for the preſerving of the Seeds 


. 
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There is ſome Dede amongſt our Writers, | lerable good Bread, LIU y el That and ven 

| as to the Names and Sorts of our 12 RAY . Increaſe. | 22 
mentions three Kinds Havi Luder hes Head of Wheat, conſider- 
1. Hordeum diſtichum; com mon Battey, | ed the curious Fabrick of that Grain, and the 
2 0 Hordeum diſtichum minus; Sprat Barley, Manner of the Growth ef it; that may, in a 
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or. Battle-door Barley; | great Meaſure; be applied to the other white 
3. Hordeum ph ehen; Wider of Abe Corns: and therefore 1 ſhall offer no more ” 
Barr, or Bear Batley, culled in the North, where! that Kind here. 1035 
it is commonly ſowed big. <1 PRE" prineipal Uſes of Barley, add Event 


And he adds, he could not forbear to men- of the Peculiar Qualities of the different ' Sorts 
6 mat LoszLius wrote, That the Buliien of it being before- mentioned, we ſhall not re- 
Malt Liquors far exceeded all other Northern peat it; but only obſerve in general, that all 
Liquors of that Kind; of which he was a proper | theſe/ ſeveral Sorrs'of Barley are to be ſowed in a 
Judge, being a FRENCHMAN, and having t tra- dry -Seaſoh, © and at different Times, according | 
yelled in — een where Malt e are to the Nature of the Soils they are to be ſowed 
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uſually drank: POT Ty | in, and the Sort of Barley you ſow them with. 
The Rev. Mr. : Lawnency menitions four re- And it may, in general, be ſowed from the Be- 
markable Sorts of Barley. e I ginning of Fzbxvary, but rather in Marcu 


Firſt, The” lony-ear'd Aale, moſt geen | and ARI; and the RaTHRLIPE will bear ſow- 
1 for all Uſes and all Sorts of Land. ing in the Beginning of May, and do" very well, 

| Second, The Sprat, or FuLyam Barley, which | eſpecially if properly eped. 

is beſt for rank Land, becauſe it runs not ſo | Barley has the ſhalloweſt Roots of all the white 
a into Straw as the common Sort 5 and Corns, and yet ſtands firm notwichſtanding ir has 
it is thought to yield better. a very tender Footing. 8 

Third, The Hotſpur, or RarkRIPE Barley. It will not grow in many Soils where Wheat 
which is the earlieſt ripe of any, being common- will; a amy ſtiff Earth is not proper for it, 
ly got in, in nine or ten Weeks. Now this is unleſs it be brought into an exceeding | fine 
conſequently very uſeful on many Accounts, for Tilth, which it requires, and alſo as rich a 
that Reaſon, as it may be ſowed later, and will | Soil, and as much Culture as oy Grain what- 
ripen in thoſe' Places where the others ſcarce will ſoever. tals, nn 
grow; and it gives the Farmer the Command of | And as Barley is woe to have the ſhal- 
ſome Weeks, either before the ſowing it, or af- loweſt Root of any of the white Corns, it may 
ter the reaping, which is often of very great | not be amiſs. to obſerve, that a late ingenious 
Advantage in the Courſe of Huſbandry, eſpe- | Author thought there were not many Grains or 
cially ſince * the Improvements made by Tur- Graſſes which' required above three Inches depth 
nips ; 16 that he may eat his Turnips longer, | of Soil for their Nurture; 3 whereas both Reaſon 
or ſow later with this Barley than the' other, and Experience prove the contrary, and as 1 
the Advantages of which will be mentioned, | may not have another ſo convenient an Oppor- 
when we come to treat of Turnips. And there | tunity of conſidering this Point, 1 will here e 
are Iaſtances where two Crops of this Barley | tion ſome Particulars on the Subject. 
have been got in one Tear, from che ſame It was mentioned, under the Head of Wheat, 
EAA that Mr. Mil LEX had traced the Roots of 

Wes ourth, Scoren Batley, which this Author Wheat a Yard Oy, and T have tr raced them 

ws gives the Drink made of it a Taſte gene- | 2 great Way. 
rally diſagreeable to Strangers; and it has alſo From the Experiments made by the curious 
a purging, raking Quality, of the ſame Nature Doctor Hart (which Dr. DuMAINBRAY, in his 
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And theſe, he ſays, are commonly cultivated | of Dews which then fall, and the little further, 
near Loypon 3 but unthinkingly, in the very next Supplies which are given to Trees, Corn, and 
Page, adds, That the Square Barley, or Big, is Vegetables, frequently for a long Time to- 
chiefly cultivated in the North of ExcLand, and | Sether by Rains, conlidering the great Quan- 
in ScorrAnp, and is hardier than the other | tity of Moiſture which is daily drawn from, 4 
Sorts; but ſeldom ſown in the South of Exo- | or perſpired by the Trees, Kc. The Trees, 
LAND, thaugy: it might be cultivated to good Corn and Vegetables would be dried quite away 
Purpoſe, on ſome ſtrong, cold, ' clayey Land, | were they not ſupplied with Moiſture from 
Where * other Kinds do not thrive ſo well.] fone" other Origin, which he reckons to come 
But ſuch Slips as this muſt be expected, and from the Moiſture in the Earth two or three 
allowed for in ſuch an Undertaking. + Foot deep under the' Trees: which, rogether 
"The other two "Sorts bn x" Wn Ex6rand, | with the Rains and Dew, ſupplies all the Plants 


as Rye, when made into Bread. Lecture on Octosxz the 29th, 1955. aſſured | 
 Mnez mentions fre. | us, when they were publiſhed ſurprized all che 1. 
Firſt, The common long ear d "Eng | learned Bodies in EuxopE, and chat they examin- lip 1 
Second, Winter, or Square Barley, or Bear ed them and found them right). | = 
Barley, by ſome called big. From this ingenious' Dr. HALE's Calcula- 1 
Third, Sprat Barley, or Battle door Barley, as tions of the violent Heats and Evaporat ons in | | l 
Mr. Rav. the Summer Months, and the ſmall Quantity i 
in 


Ry 


1 
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any, 4 en ods 03.1050 2b Well with Moiſture ſufficient to keep them alive; 
„ The nanu Barley, bete i and, in ſuch a 'Odliition, as is proper for 
tioned. And, Ic cheir well being in general” 


Fifth, The naked Barley, which makes/to: And fince theſe Experitnetits have gained ſuch. 
No 32. 12 57 3 D : | 2 Cha- 
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Phils/. 

ran(ad. 
vol. IV. 
part II. 
page 82. 


cc made) thirty-two loca Blk, | 5 105 


1 


"thoſe which —— to this Particular, will 3 


many Occaſions 55 1 
will accordingly hereafter be 1 403 and 


10 give you dhe Doctor's on Werds as 0 this 

ations | | 
ce give us any farcher Inſight imo che Nature of 
Plants, they will then doubtleſe he .of hoe | 
4 Uſe in Agriculture and Gardening, either by 


Point. If theſe Experiments and 


* ſerving ii me miſtaken Notions, or 


| 7 mbich: eee 


« oe) Experience has found to be good ; and, 
<« perhaps, by leading vs to make dome Ad- 


<« vances therein. 
Por. the farther Reſcarches we make into | 


&« this admirable Scene of Things, the more 
n the 
< ſtronger and clearer Convictions they give us 

« of the Being, Power, and Wiſdom. of the 

divine Architect. + 
The Doctor N that the Gromh of 

Vegetables is promoted by the Motion of their | 

Fluids, as in Animals; and therefore thinks it 


reaſonable, that in them alſo, by the fame Me- 
thod of Inquiry, conſiderable Diſcoveries may | 


in Time be made, there being in many Re- 


2 E 


He r examined their ſeveral Perſpitations, 


and found that a Man perſpires in twenty-four 


Hours, as Dr. KEIII reckons, about thirty-one 


Ounces ; and the Plant, allowing for Evening 
and Morning, twenty-two Ounces: ſo a Man is 
to à Flower, as ane re 
one Hundred, in this Particular. 

He further found that in one and twenty 
Days in Summer, there were near fix and 
twenty Ounces more Wet evaporated from a 
circular Area of à Foot in Diameter, than fell 
in Dews: and therefore juftly concludes, <4 That 
Plants would then periſh, if they hed not 
« ſome other froth Supplies, either from Raias, 
« or from below; finding the Evaporation 
to. be four Times as much as the Deus that fall 
in the Night: and we know by Experience, 
that for much longer Time often uo Rain falls. 


On the whole be reckons. about two and 


twenty Inches of Rain to fall in his Neighbour- 
hood, near Hamerox Cover, in a Years. which 


may be reaſonably allqwed, conſidering. the ſe- 
veral Quantities, . which, on. the, niceſt Calcu- 


lations, haye been computed to fall in ſeveral 
as, computed, by Dr. Danna |: being | 


Places, 
the Reſult of many Calqulations, as fallows : | 
« The, Proportions, therefore, which, I ſhall 


- ape. by Soon e 
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| ius found that twenty-eight Inches Depth 
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0 Inches and à Half. 
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* For ning in Lanoazmune, bree 

* 06345 9563 01 © 
« For nnn, nineteen gory and a 
* Quarter; all of Exor lian Meaſure. 
Pr. Har further mentions, That 5 „ 


5. "hou in a Whole Year from Water; and 
vaporation of the Earth is ſound to water as 
one thirteenth to one fortieth; about one third. 
The Evaporation of the Earth in à Year is 
9-1 5. (ſomething above nine Inches) from which 


8-15 5 Inches, there are to be deducted 3-89 
ches (above three Inches and . a Quarter) for 


| circulating daily Dews ; and then there remain | 


| 5-76 Inches (five lnches and three Quarters.) 
Which 5-76 Inches deducted from the Quan- 
tity of Rain which falls in a Year, there remains 
at leaſt 46-24 Inches Depth (fixteen Inches and 
near a Quarter) to | repleniſh the Barth with 
Moiſture. for Vegetation, and to ſupply. the 
Springs and Rivers. $:: thc: 

Hence we find that two and twenty Inchet 
of Rain in a Year, is ſufficient for all the Pur 
poſes of Nature, in ſuch level Countries us this 
| about TzppincTen near HameTon Cobxr. 

But it Plainly appears above, that the Bus. 
poration , in Summer frequently far exeteds all 
the Dews and Rains which fall then for a long 
Time; and, conſequently, the Heat would then 
| deſtroy all Plants, unleſs provided for ſome o- 
ther Way. 


Moiſture Nature had provided in the Earth; 


againſt the dry Summer Seaſon. The laſt of 


Jury 1524, the Doctor dug up three Cubic Feet 
of Earth, three Foot deep (and mentions the 


fit for Vegetation, on weighing them ſeveral Times, 
he found the firſt Foot (the higheſt) had 


That the ſecond had loſt ten Pounds of its ori- 
ginal Weight of one Hundred ſi Pounds fix 
Ounces. and a Half. And that the third had 
loſt fix Pounds ten Ounces of its original 
Weight of one Hundred eleven Pounds and 
one third. Which together amount to twenty- 


prehends this a ſufficient Reſervoir for Plants in 
general, in dry Summers and dry Times: for 
ſeveral Plants ſtrike deep into the Earth, the 
Root of the Sun-flower he made the Experi- 
ment with, reached fifteen Inches into the Earth; 
and, conſequently, would draw Moiſture much 
deeper in dry Times than the Depth in Root 
reached. | 

And it is neceſſary to conſider the Heas of the 
different Times the Lear, and how far that 


"RX 


eftroyed. | 
1 


. r obſerves, That they will bear witll- 
ds, Prejudice a greater Heat chan —_— 


ater. is heated to the greateſt Degree, he 


1 


In ones. e to: God. d abe em et 


Soil, &c. of the Place.) And when theſe ſeveral 
three Cubic Feet were become ſo dry as not to be 


: loſt ſie. 


Pounds ten Ounces of its one Hundred arid four 
Pounds four Ounces, being the Original Weight: 


five Pounds two. Ounces; and the Doctor ap- 


I, bear. his. Hand in without ſtirring; it a 
t ek mentions the e 
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the great Neceſſity of well watering new Plan- 


much of the fame Huſbandry, or elle fold it | 


e eee p 


* „ That in t * common Noon-ide Hear | 


66 in the Sun is about fifty Degrees. 
8. $611 That che Heat of the Air in the Shade in 


ce * Jour, is at a Medium thirty: eight Degrees. 
- 46 That the Mar and Junz Heat is from ſe: 


40 e to thirty Degrees, the moſt general 


«6 Heat for the Generality of Plants in Which ; 


a they flouriſh moſt; and make their eral 

e in Growth. 

The Autumnal and Verrial Heat may be 
4 > virion from ten to twenty Degtees: the 
Winter Tent from the freezing rent to ten 
4 511 
- The Dodor ether obſerves: Fo. 

% That in Jul v the Heut muſt have a con⸗ 

« . — Influence at two * as 80 by 

«. Night as well as by Day. 

4 That the Dew in a bot Day canovt. be 6f 
« Renefit to the Roots, oor i5 — into 

« the Vegetables: 97 wars 

„ And that Nature has PENNE Rbots! with A 

very fine thick Strainer, that nothing ſhall be 

« -adrnitted into them, but whit can reWily be 

4 carried off by Perſpiratibn; Vegetables have- 

«& ing no other an mock tifchaging rheir 

«- Recreinent ? | 

Since à plentiful Perfpirstiön is found {6 ne: 
ceffary- for the Heaftly of a Plant or Tree, 
ir is Probable that many of their Diſteinpets are 
owing to e eee e hits 


The Perſpiration of Men is often ſtopped to 
4 faral Degree, by Intemperance; violent Heats; 
and that of Vegetables by inclement Air, un- 
kindly Soil, or want of a genial Moiſture. 

By rempafing the Root, and the Plant a- 
bove Ground, we ſee the Neceſſity of cutting 
off many Branches from a tranſplanted Tree 5 
for half the Root being cut off, (which is the 
Caſe of moſt young tranſplanted Trees) it is 
plain it has but half the Nouriſhment, befides 
its being put in a looſe Poſition. _ 

This (as well as Experience) ſtrongly evinces 


tations; which notwithſtanding. what MiLIIR 
ſays; that nothing being m more injurious to them 
than over watering;T. 


How the Ground | is to be prepared for harts ; ; 
and of ſteeping and ſowing it. 
Barley (as Before mentioned) requires: ab fine 
a Tilth, and the Ground to be in as good Heart 
as any white Corn whatſoever: And accord- 
ingly; before Furnips came to be ſo much cul- 
tivated; the Ground was geherally prepared by 
2 Fallow; a Manuring, and: ſevetal Plowings. 
And the Vale Men who get not Tarnips, uſe 


with Sheep, or get twenty Buſhels of Pigeons | 
Dung; arid ſpread it em ar Hcter wheOths — 4 
ley is ſowed; and harrbw it ltr with ĩt· e 
But finds Futuips have prevatled ſo uch 
they are found generally to prepare the Ground 
very well for Barley, and now it! is commonly} 
fowed after them 3 whety it is ealily bright” to 


| Seaſon does 


4 fine Filth, and when the Groumd is in od 
Heart, thete is nb great doubt of a good Cr 
The Care to provide good Seeds ad to malte 


3 


*. 


all Grain, that: it wth not be die inſiſted on, 
only juſt mentioned; and the Change of Seed 
yearly, or once in two or three Years, is alſo 
found very advantageous : and in the Cafe of 
Barley, that from ſandy ſhort Loan is found the 
beſt for ſtiff Land, and that from ſtiff for ſandy: 
In very dry light Soils it may be ſowed early 
in Maken, or any Time after; but in (tiff 
Soils not. till Arx, and ſometimes iidt till ear- 
y in Mar. But in ſuch late Swing; if the 
not prove-fhyourable; you run EFreat 
Hazard as to the having à good Crop; and 
may be affured it will be 'a late one, which 18 
generally attended with ill Conſequences, and 
very often with fatal bnes; eſpecially if the 
Barley be ſowed late, and not and a 
dry Time follows. In which Caſe, ar deſt, the 
Seed. lies long expoſed tb Vermin, often comes 
p * and ſometimes not at all. 


& dap 

Whatever the Seaſon is, a moderate = 
ing of Barley, cAnabt Be attended with any con- 
rable Inconveniencits, and may produce miny 
great Advantages ; as are mentioned at large 
under the Head Steeping. And when vou 
ſteep; you may manage it in the fame Man- 
ner as directed for Wheat; and Anſoſt any. 
of the Steepings mentioned Will make it STO 
as fair Water will, as is well Known dy the 


putting it into the ciden with Wuer in Trey. 


to malt it. 
The Vale Men ſteep. it 7 Salt and Watt} i in 


which an Egg will fwim, twelve H6uts; and 


ſomk in Wartf in which Lime 15 e ed 6¹ 
ſift dry Lime over it. | 


The Rath-ripe Birley, PRA eee Ga. J 
med; is ſooh ripe ; And; conftqtenitly, there 


is lircle Danger in ſowing it late, fine it fre- 
quemly is ripe in nine Weeks, front tlie ſowing 
and ſeldom exceeds ten. But as the late Sowitis 


muſt probably carty it on to a drier Time, thefe | 


will be the more Oceaſion to ſteep ie. 
The comiion All6fance for Seed Barley) is 


from four to two Buſhels, according to the 


Tirie of ſowing; the Sort of Grin, and the Na- 


ture of the Soil: and takitig three Büffiels cn the 
oh 4 


22 


but two Stems, that would be ſtatj 1 
which is twenty Titties the Sed; and 1 have 


NMediuin, che Produce being fot © 
wilt be abdut eleven for one. 
one half of tht three Buſhels Rs ani 


known foine large Fields to Anſther this Caleu- 
lation. 


A late voluininous Water abplies bere the 


common Saying of, The more Furrows the 


«* mort Corn; which is very ihconfiftent Wirt 
the Drill Huſbandry, and ſetting the Sxłds at 
@ great Diſtance, which he recothitiends ſo 


warmly. 
Mf. Hauprc a Scr aul ſer 4 Haudful 


of Barley at ſix Inches Diſtance ; whicH; in three 
Wedks; covered the Surface, and produced: ſe- 
very Sheaves; but they being * could 
be ſure of the Prbduce. ' S | 
Mr. Mitts thinks four Buſhels d much; 


in being his Opiffon, that we generally ſow rbo 
' mucky of all Grail. And! if the Seed oou¹ BY 
inſured ä and be 


certain 


* 


I dppend. 
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certain to grow,  irivoukdite en gre Difficuly 


to aſcertain: the Quantity 1 A yiao 


Many otkers ſeetn 6 7 ame Open 


in this Particular, that we generally fo too 


thick ; and this ſeems to concern all; dor moſt 
Sorts of Corn. - I made” ſeveral Calculations un- 


der the Head of Wheat, of what Produce ay | b 


reaſonably - be: expected from Grain ſowed 
different Diſtances in the common Huſbandry; 


which may, in a great Meaſure be as applicable 


to Barley as Wheat; and therefore no more need | 
to be ſaid as to that here; only that the Me. 


thod there mentioned of ſowing the Furrows by 
Hand, may probably anſwer as well for Barley 
as any other Method whatſde ver. 

- The Manner of Plowing has been ſpolce to 
before; as; well as Rolling; the latter of which 
is frequently abſolutely neceſſary; and; when 
rightly timed, and prudently managed, is al- 


ways advantageous. It ſhould be done after 


the an Shower of Rain after — Sowing. 
N weeding and rh of Berg. 


. 
FE 


| 


bey Farmers: the — — 


| ſheer and bind, and (ſhock it clean and careful: 


ly i, key do helf Wheat; by whith'Mearid ir 
is -kept>from- all) thoſe" Inconveniencies which 
fyequenely! happen to it by its lying on the 
Ground, and being eee, to all che In. 

clemencies of Weather 

Ber asi this isa Corn nor lüge e heb and 
the South Country Farmers prineipul Concern is, 
to take effectual Carer of their Wheat; they 


| commonly mow it and a Man will chis W 


cut two Acres a Day, which is certainly a muck 
quicker Way of diſpatching it, and fo far done 
at a much leſs Expence? After this, in ſome 
Places, they let it Helk Day or two, and then. 
turn it; and after 4 Day or two more; as the 
Weather favours, and the Weeds are killed, 
theyigather it in Cocks, as they ufualy do Hay, 
and then toad it. 12d 2700 f ir on Heh 

In other Places they let it lie! after it is 
mowed, till they apprehend it is dry enough to 
load, though it be many Days, and rake it 
both Ways on Heaps, turning it up a little be- 


No Corn is generally thought to wars 8 fore they load it. However, in thoſe Places 


1 by Weeds as Barley, and therefore a very 
particular Care vught to be taken to preſerve 
it from Weeds, or to clean thoſe out which are 
got into it. The common Way of weeding 
Barley is very well known, and ſome Weeds 
will get into it either by Accidents, or by ly- 
ing long in the Ground, and being freſh 25. 


up, as was. before mentioned. 


ITbis is uſually done in June, and if the 
Corn be then thin, a little Pigeons Dung, Malt 
Duſt, or any Thing of the * be 
of great Service to it. 

But if the Ground be duly mated; end. 
ing to the Courſe of the new Huſbandry, the 
Ground will not be filled with Weeds carried 
thither with. improper , Dung, which is often 
the Caſe. And if the Barley follow Turnips, 


as it now generally does, the Preparation of 
the Ground made for the Turnips, and the 


uſual twice hoeing them; if carefully done, 


will cut up every riſing Weed. To which, if 


we add the Turnips after over ſhadowing the 
whole Ground, and by that Means checking the 


Growth of any Weeds or Trumpery ; all toge- 


ther, muſt keep the Ground pretty clear from 


them. But if there, ſhould ſtill remain any 


Signs of this Evil, the Farmer may turn up the 
Soil two or three Times to the Winter Froſts, 
before there will be Occaſion to ſow his Barley. 
The Method of managing which to the greateſt 
Advantage, vill be mentioned when we come to 


treat of Turnips: and ſurely by ſome, or all of 
theſe Ways and Means, the Barley may be-fuf- 
 kiciently preſerved or cleaned from Weeds; 


which will be very advantageous not only 2 
growing Grain, but in the Caſe of Sh 


ſoon Houſing, Loading,/Threſhing; and ae 


for the Marker. - - 
e 


Werde, de thay reaſonably” hope for an "eaſy 


n 


1 it made ſafe.: AG 135} en ” 


7 Now! there ien verylwide DiScrence: OY 
Manner of reaping of Barley, between the Frac- 


tice of che North Country and the South Coun- 


15 hab * 4 2 


© [Sig 5 Bae), hich i u tg a habe 


where they meddle not with it till they are juſt 
ready to load it, they are very nice in laying 
the Ears on that Part of the Swaſn where the 
Scythe points out, and is the higheſt; which they 
apprehend keeps it hollow, and lets the Wind 
under it to dry it: and they are alſo careful in 
keeping the Ears even together when they rake 
it. In ſome Places they have Forks with three 
large Tines, two under, and one riſing a good 
deal above it, by which Ty ors OE 
both Ways on an Heap. 
A Heyerend Author calls theſe lat Wars, 
The lazy and ſlovenly Cuſtom of the South,” 
but I rather attribute it to the want of Hands | 
in the South, where they have much grester 
Corn Harveſts than thoſe in the North;' * © | 
The CneLsea and FuLHam Farmers, who ate 
thought to excel in the Management of this 
Grain, will, in a dry Time, ſometimes cock it 
in a Morning, whilſt the Dew is on it, to give 
it a little Sweat; and a little Rain on it whilſt 
it lies in the Swaſh, is thought rather adyanta- 
geous than prejudicial to it. Some mention 
their letting it lie abroad as | giving it a finer 
„ 
00 the Produce and. Advantages if Barley. 
A late ingenious Writer mentions the com- 
mon Produce of Barley to be, Two and a Half 
or three Quarters on an Acre; but that he has 
ſometimes known four Quarters on an Acre. 1 
preſume, he here ſpeaks of what is got amongſt 
the middling Farmers, ſince he himſelf men- 
tions much 1 W n 


Acre, a ; 
Four Qvarters in Seemed outs of Huf 

| bandry, is generally reckoned a good Crop 3 

but chat allowing for the uſual Trouble and Ex- 

pence of Fallowing, Dunging, and 

\ Plowings,” will not anſwer Jo well to the Far- 

mer 1 commonly thought; a8 will appear 


' froms the following Calculstions: in which I 


' hall allo, ter Quarters and an -Half 2 


j 


and value the Barley at two 


ſome 


| 


Book vi 
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ſome Years, or as it is likely to be whilſt Wheat 
continues ſo cheap as it has lately been; Barley 
being _—_ weakened” one” half os Value of 
When.” 1 7 6.4 

© Now here the whole Produce would be two 
Pounds ſixteen Shillings, and deducting the Outgo- 
ings, that is, Seed three Buſhels, fix Shillings; the 
uſual Plowings, Sowing, Harrowing, and Roll- 
ing, twelve Shillings ; ding, Reaping, Threſh- 
ing, and Cleaning, the Straw being of little Va- 
lue, eight Shillings; extraordinary Dung or 
Dreſſing, one Pound; Rent eight Shillings, in the 
whole cwo Pounds fourteen Shillings: ſo that 


chere is very ſmall Profit to the Farmer, above | 


paying him for his Trouble. 
The common Profit of a ht Prodett r 
Fee and Peaſe is much better, as will after 


| 


Acres with hve; and this Mar, 175 5. he 
turned into it to eat it, twelve "Horſes; eleven 
Cows and a Bull, ten Oxen, eight Heifers, and 
one Hundred Sheep, and thirty Hogs; and kept 
them there till about Midſummer, ſix Weeks ar 
leaſt, and then, ſaved it for Seed. | 

I faw it finely grown in Styexalinn; and 
about the End of that Month, he got from it 
four and twenty Waggon Loads of good Clo- 
ver. It may be difficult, at preſent, to compute 
the Value of all theſe, but it cannot well be 
reckoned at leſs than Sixty Pounds. 

But the Produce of Barley being feguentiy 
bound much larger chan what is above - mention- 


| ed; f wellideſerve ſome Conſiderations about 


it. 550 
1 fays it is Nays common to have 


appear, and they help to improve the Ground | bh, twelve, or more Stems from one Corn; and 
for a Crop of Wheat; whereas it is generally that he has counted ſeventy Stalks of Barley from 


allowed, that Barley impoveriſhes Land very 


much, and on moderate Computations ' a Crop | 
of Oats, Clover, or Turnips, will be — to 


pay the Farmer better. 

But by the late Iapeswewefts mide by the 
new Huſbandry, a conſiderably greater Profit 
ariſes from a Barley Crop, taking the Produce 
to be the ſame; for the Loſs of the Fallow Year 
(the Rent of which was not reckoned to the 
Outgoings of Barley, as it might be) is anſwered 
by a Crop of Turnips, which will pay the Rent 
and what Manure is neceſſary, and the Huſban- 


dry of them; by which Method much leſs plow- 


ing is neceflary for the Barley; and by this 
Means, all Things conſidered, one half of the 
Outgoings in the preparing for Barley is ſaved, 
which ee is ſo much clear Gain 1 to the 
Farmer. 

But n is another very basic Advan- 
rage may be ſaid to ariſe from Barley, accord- 
ing to the new Courſe of Huſbandry ; which is, 
That Barley, of all Grains, is the beſt qualified 
to admit the ſowing of a beneficial Crop of Clo- 
ver in it. And Clover being the beſt Preparative 
for a good Crop of Wheat, at an eaſy Expence, 
and Wheat paying generally much the beſt of all 
Grain, the producing or promoting ſo excellent 
a Crop, may reaſonably be allowed as an Ad van- 
tage ariſing from Clover. 

A very ingenious modern Writer indeed thinks 
the ſowing Clover with Barley, to be no good 


Practice; and is for ſowing it alone in Avovsr, 


thinking the ſowing it with Clover to be the 
Loſs of a Year : but in this he is certainly mi- 
ſtaken, ſince by ſowing the Clover with Barley 
in the Spring, it plainly gains as much Time as 
it grows from the Spring when it was ſowed with 
Barley, till AvovsT, when it is ſuppoſed to be 
ſowed alone, and all is in the ſame Tear. 
And as to the Goodneſs of the Clover when 
ſowed with Barley, I have carefully enquired of 
ſome very ſenſible Farmers, their Opinions as to 
this Point; and was anſwered that they had as 
good Crops of Clover when ſowed with Barley, 
as could well grow: and I have ſeen ſome Tuch | 
myſelf, andꝶ particularly one this Summer, at 
Woop's, at Baocks halt, near Kfrvivon | 
in Essxx 4 which being very good, 1 ball ber 
give ſome of the Particulars relating to it. 


Laſt Year. he laid down a Field of reelve 
No 32. ; 


one Root, which was tranſplanted.” 
In the Experiments mentioned before from 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, the three Spires 


| of Barley ſteeped there as before - mentioned 


and ſet at two Foot diſtance, had ſixty, ſix- 
ty- five, and ſixty- ſeven Stalks apiece from 
their ſingle Grain and Root, with every one 
an Ear on, and about forty or ſomewhat 
more Corns apiece in them (which, at forty in 
an Ear, amounts to ſeven Thouſand ſix Hun- 
dred and Eighty Corns from the three Grains; 
being above two Thouſand five Hundred from 
each ſingle Grain) this great Succeſs the Au- 
thor thinks proceeded not ſo much perhaps from 
the Grain, having been ſteeped in any Liquors, 
as from the Fertility and Goodneſs of the Soil, 


The ſame Gentleman further obſerved, that 


had not been cooled and weakened by the Ap- 
proach of the Winter Seaſon, there would have 
been continually new ripe Corn, and empty Ears 
on the ſame Root. 

Now this may afford Matter fer many curious 
Obſervations to be made by the ingenious, who 


have mod cheir TOs to Affairs of this 
Nature. 


take his loweſt Eſtimate of ten Stems to one 
Corn, and twenty Corns in a Stem; that on 
the Suppoſition that only one Buſhel of the Seed 
Barley grew, would be two Hundred Buſhels for 
one, or twenty-five Quarters to an Acre; which 
is a Produce ſcarce to be much extpibted; how- 
ever curious the Huſbandry may be: though 


what it now commonly is. 


For if ſuch great Produce be feaſible, the 
Want of it muſt ariſe either from the not having 


the not giving it Compaſs of Ground enough 


pay prepared 4 
The two former may be eaſily remedied, by 


common Care, with a very little or no addi- 
tional Expence; and as to the proper Prepa- 
ration of the Ground, that ſhould be ordered 
| in the beſt Manner, whether you ſow your Corn 


1 thick or thin, in the common or in the Drill 
WI 


— 
* 


and their competent Diſtance one from another. 


new Shoots continually ſtruck up from the Roots; 
ſo that here, if the invigorating Heat of the Sun 


But to cogr at Miliz mentions, and | 


| undoubtedly it may be much improved from 


good Seed, and the not ordering it well, or from 


to grow in; or from the Ground not being pro- | 


Way, 
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9 Ways: wes yon ſet it; | And ſuch good; manage: 
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ing of the Ground- can, he uo great Auditian to 
what every goed Farmet lays dint in preparing 
his Ground far Borley, a Crom exttaorfiinary 
would gg a great Way, either in providing any 
ſteeping, or in bringing the Landyro'arty Degree 
of Fineneſfs, and indeed; inobothso- 7 5 tt 

This Author mentidus;; Thar the Barby Corn 
which. produced the moſt Gmin was 'traniptant: 
ed; and under the: Head" af Wheat 1 have 
mentioned) ſeveral: Advantages ariſiug fun that 
Method of Management; - which 1 ſhail en- 
large on-faxther hereaftef! 3 and che ſeveral Ad- 

vantages that may aziſe to them thereby, which | 
Leo be in ſeveral-Particulary equally 
applicable to Barley, and ſeveral other Species 
of - Corn, and nne a5 5 
Turnips. 
How far ſuch a Pede may „ the 
Grain or Vegetables tranſplanted is yet- uncer- | 
tain; but may very well deſerve the Conſidera- 
tion of the Curious, and the trying it in various 
Particulars 3 for to name only the Improvements 
made in the how ſo much valued Aſparagus, 
which is known to grow wild in the Meadows in 
ſome Parts of Ex DAU, and there is not eatable. 
ſtom che ſevetal Tranſplantions, and different Me- 
thods of Management it hath met with under the 
Gardener's Care. We ate all ſenſible what Changes 
appear in Barley, when made into Malt, what 
Alteratious are made in the Flour of Wheat by 
the Baker, when he improves: it into Bread; 
and the Changes of Mik intd Butter and Cheeſe, 
by the Methods uſed in making them, were they 
not ſo common would be Matters os jpg} 
prize to us. 

There are ſeveral ume eee 
duce. of Barley. Prarr's Friend plowed twenty 
Acres of Graſs. Ground, after- croſs plowed it, 
ſowed it in the Beginning of Mancn, and had 
thirty Quarters per Acre, and 1 Fer 


at four Shillings per Quarter. 


'Sprat Barley has often produced 1 
Quarters when ſowed in Max cn, tho' other Soils 


have produced but three or four. 


To ubich 1 ſhall only add, 4 i ene 
in the County of Esenx, had the laſt Year a 


— R E. 


8 has been generally thoughs the next beſt 
Dread Corn to Wheat, and accordingly. was, for- 

very much uſed for that Purpoſe; and is 
ſo ſtill in ſome. Places; ſometimes alone, but 
then it has a peculiar Sweetneſs, which is gene- 
rally e 8 


3 


and Looſe- 
beſſes, and he Bread m en 
YR 


af Ss EH $A 


— — 


Gill, is in ſeveral. Places, mixed with Wheat in 
che. making; of Read, on Account of its keep - 
ing the Bread moiſt, and then is attendect with 
no: ill. Conſequences. but is rather thought to 
render tha Wheat more tender, freſh, and agree- 
abe ta the Taſte. And it was the more culti- 
vated on Accaunt af its being the Product of 
barren; gravely, {andy Land, which was then 
thought capable of producing nothing elſe, or 
very litele worth the Farmer's Crete 

Tbe common or Wiager Rye requires a Sum 
and mate Expence and Trouble 
in che Management of it, then it is feund to 
anſwer well; ſince the great Improvements made 
of thoſe dry fandy Soils proper ſor it, by the 
Advantages. made of ſuch Sort of Soils, by 
che ſowing of Turnips, and ſeveral artificial 
Graſſea, and the great -Profir made hy them; 
and from the ſeveral Species of Corn: tliey give 
| the Farmer an Opportunity of raiſing much more 
advantageous than Rye: this muſt, on Courſe, 
fink it in the Huſbandman's Eſteem, n _ 
pd much leſs n 

- There are two Sorts of Rye. 

Firſt, The common or Winter Rye. 

Second, The leſſer or Spring Rye. 5 | 

: The firſt Sort is what is uſually propagated 
amovgſt us, and generally on fuck dry barren 
Land as is above-mentioned, where W Corn 
will net grow. 
be ſocond Sort, or ſmell Rye, is be ſown 
in the Spring, about the ſame Time when Oats 
are. It is apt to run inta Straw if it prove a 
wet, Seaſon, and this Sort is generally lighter 
than the other; however, it may be very con- 
veniently uſed where nd or _ — 
Crops have miſcarried. 

Iwo Buſhels are 1 500 Fae Seed 
to an Acre, and four Loads generally reckoned 
a middling Crop; and it uſually carries equal 
Price with Barley, 2 en of the 
Price of Wheat. 

In ſeveral Places they fow Rye ent 
Wheat on the ſame Ground, and then it is call- 
ed Maſlen, that is, Miſcellane, and will then 


bear a Price in Proportion 0 . e 
Wheat which is mixed with it. 


The beſt Judges think this Sort of Huſ- 
bandry to be a very ill one, ſince as the Rye is 
ripe before: the Wheat, and muſt ſtand till they 
are cut together, the Conſequence muſt neceſſa- 
rily be, that the Rye will ſhed a good deal of its 
Grain; and what is more, the Grains when ſo 


mixed ſeldom make a Bread that, thoſe Perſons 


can. well bear, who have been uſed to Wheat. 


But the Rye producing a Spirit, it is now ſaid 


to be much uſed for that Purpoſe, and fo far 
may, ſave the Wheat; though 1 doubt ſuch a 


A great Advantage to our 


Country. 

. Rye is a r Grower, and for e 
the common Sort, as well as the other, ſometimes 
is fowed/in Spring, when Wheat miſcarries, and 
has anſwered Expectation: and the ſmaller Rye 


<| 


(as befor mentioned) is very proper for this 
Purptley) 48 it is ufoally ripe at the common 
Times of Harveſt. The common Sort is ſome- 
dees ſoned © Jaws: — 7 


in 


_ Buy » ſmall Quagiy of is way formerly, add 
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in —— 3 . Ground for A better Species of | i 


Grain, 


F 


of ſawing it in Autumn, Which is, in order to 


provide Food for Ewes and Lambs in the Spring, 
Turaips and. Caleſeed are gote, or have 
and before, any, other Sons of Graſſas 


ſowed for this. Purpoſe cipher on Land prepared | 
particularly for this End, or on the Wheat Land 
after the Corn is carried off, or o other Stubbles 
when plowed. up, or where Turnipe have failed, 
and will probably anſwer Expectation, Vhiehavor 
Method of is taken with it * * 


urpoſe. 
1 phi Ah the bell Prove ef a bern he. 


ing a good Farmer, when he is known o pro- 
vide proper and ſufficignt, Food: for —— 


and Sheep for the whole Year in general, and 
alſo. has a further particalar Viem for a ſecond | 
Proviſion for his Ewes .and-Lambs; in caſe any 
af the former intended Sorts ſhould miſcavry.- 
All this he may certainly generally do, if he 
will but carefully conſider the ſeveral reſpectiue 
Times. The common natural, and the feveral ar- 


tificial Graſſes, or Turnips, &c. will continue at 


the latter End of the Year; and alſa when he may 


expect any of them to come into his Aſſiſtance 


in the Spring: and then think of, and provide 
ſuch other Supports for them in the Time. None 
of them are to be had in the uſual. Caurſe of 
Things, by ſowing, either Turnips, Rye, or Cole- 
ſced, by the Help of one or other of which 
(wich God's Bleſſing) he need not much fear but 
be may have a plentiful Proviſlon fon his Stock 
all the Lear round. For which Purpoſe Tur- 
nips (1 apprehend) may be made much more 
ſerviceable than is at preſent commonly imagin- 
ed, as 1 hall endeavour to * I come to 
treat of Turnips in particular. Ws 4 

It is for the Want of this . WY 


to provide Greens: and Graſſes for their Sheep | 


in the Winter and the Spring, that in many 
Places. in the North they are obliged to prevent 
their Ewes from having Lambs, till they have 
natural Graſs on the Ground, to help them to 
Milk to ſupport them, which is often not till 
the End of AeRI1L, and ſometimes not till the 
Beginning of Mar; and then they are obliged 
to eat their beſt mowing Graunds ſometimes to 
the twentieth of Ma v, before they can turn their 
Sheep to the Commons, and fave their Grounds 
for Hay, If a dry Time then fucceeds, theſe 
Grounds. are burnt up, and their expected Pro- 
du of Hay from their beſt Land, wholly, or 
in a. great Meaſure deſtroyed ;' to the exceeding 
run * 21 5 and 5 — to 
their Ruin. 
And Why * nos Rye be bord for the Par- 
poſes above · mentioned . amongſt Turnips, and 
anſwer the Farmer's Expectation, eſpecially as 


the Ground on which Furnips are commonly | 
ſowed, is generally better prepared, and uſually. 
of a better Nature, and in much better Heart 


than the Land commonly allotted for the Growth 


of Rye ; aſpecjally whers Turnips ara ſomed after | 
the: Drill Manager, or managed in thaiNethd | 
ye ſhall. after wenden When wa. come t 
brought tolerable good Crops to the laſt. 
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ate grown. to ſupport them: and it may be 


A tn Es. tb 


In plentiful, Years Ie may be given to Fowl, 
or Hogs, which, lat.delight/in, its and, will feed 
very wall on it, when. ground, and made into a 
Paſte, but then they ſhould. always haue Water, 
.and, allo .a, few Beans or. Peaſe at che laſt, to 
harden their Fat, which; is commonly very be- 
neficial in molt Methods ef feeding them. 

This Gpnin is very ſabject t grow in the Ear, 
if any Wet comes to it; and it will be ſoon 


damaged if any green Weeds are mixed with it, 
ſo that paxticular Care muſt be taken of it in 


both theſe Reſpects; both to let it have Time in 


ths Fielg, to prevent the Weeds making it to 


give in the Barn, which will make the Corn 
muſty, and therefore it ſhould be houfed dry, 
and that as ſoon as ever you can get it ſo. 
The keeping it in the Chaff, on a dry Floor, 
18 adviſed for. the preſerving it ſweet after it is 
thraſhed; the dry Chaff imbibing any Moiſture 
which may happen. This Method has been 
| mentioned for preſexving Wheat, _ is uſeful 
in l other Wien, 


wann — TS . 


—— 
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The Gar is generally placed next after Barley, 
bet is commonly eſteemed of much leſs Value, 
and is accordingly much leſs regarded and huſ- 
banded ; though; if we come cooly to conſider 


the ſeveral good Qualities it has, and the Profit 


it produces, and thoſe at how little comparative | 
Expence, we ſhall find it equal to Barley in all 
Uſes but one, and ſuperior to it in many; and 
in Reſpect of the Expence and Trouble attend- 
ing each, and the Profft they reſpectidely pro- 
duce, is will be found preferable to Barley, and 


perhaps to all other Grain except Wheat. 


The Oat generally grows in all Countries, and 


almoſt in all Serts of Land; but thoſe Writers 


are very much miſtaken, who, one after another, 

roundly affirm, that it will grow in poor Land 
as welb as rich; indeed no Land can well be too 
rich for it, but-whoever expects à good Crop of 
it from poor Land, will find himſelf ſadly dif- 
appointed. There is one undoubted Proof of 
its doing well in rich Land, becauſe it is ge- 
nerally firft ſown When the richeſt Fields and 
Meadows are firſt broke up (to take off what 


they call the Edge of che Soil) the Richneſs of 
which. woukt maks . run too much into 


Straw... 5 
Ham Outs will. ates: au rich Soil, Fexpe- 


rienced many Years/finee, on breaking up a rich 


Meadow of three Acres, inclined to moiſture, 


an. a gentle Deſcent, which, with one plowing, 


and no. farther Trouble, it being a' dry Sum- 
mer, produced Stems in general between five and 


| fix Foot High, and fome above, and very well 


headed. And though Oats were then 1 
theſe black ones were generally thought worth 


fifteen” Pounds; and ſome Gentlemeti brought 
in ſeveral of them above fix Foot high Which 
were hung; up many Vears in the Halt as Cu- 


rioſitie. This was — and ſome 


In che fame Neighbourhood: Blick Outs were 
ſowed ſeventeen Years ſucceſſively; in an undi- 


vided Field, but was ſeveral Times manured, and 
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| n and 1 apprehend might receive ſome Ad- 


need any Mixture of Wheat to make it whole- 


after Rain. 


ing than the black Oat; the Meal of a Buſhel 


— 


3 Ane aa, an 41 on &De- | 


vantage from che Lands oe it, by the” Waſh 
anne them | 
The Oat i ſtiiguiſhel! From othir Corn,” by 
the Grain growing in looſe Panickes.”®! © 
Them are three principal Sorts of it. 
1. The common, or manured White. 
2. The black Oats: which — 
RarD and PaK NSF, though” in ſome Parts 
of Enola * aue more Jowed * the for- 
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fiderable... 
. The wa or bete chueds ;nnd fd, 1 fup- 

poſe, reckon theſe the red and the gray, and all | 
of them compriſe the large white PoLanm Oar, | 

under the Name of White; the Seed of it being 
brought from PoLanD, gave it that Name. And 
as it degenerates here in a few Tears, it is 
often brought new from thence. It i 1 to ſhed 


The white Oat has onlonttedly the larger 
Kernel, and turns out more Meal in-the -grihd- 


of the white being near three Pecks from the 
Miln, and that of the black but two Pecks; but 
then the white Oat requires richer Land, and 
will not bear Cold ſo well; and as to every o- 
ther Article, but what they call the Lield, the | - 
black is equal to He whica Wong open in 
ſome Particulars., _ : 

For the black Oat, as — 
not produce equal Quantity of Meal as the white 
does, Buſhel for Buſhel; but the Meal of the 
black Oat is as white, or whiter than the other, 
and is certainly ſweeter. Notwithſtanding what 
is ſaid by two or three of our beſt modern 
Writers, the black i is the moſt made into Bread, 
and the moſt eaten as ſuch, both in the Northern 
and ſome of the Midland Counties of Exol aun, 
of any Sort whatſoever; and is generally allow- 
ed to do leſs Injury to the Ground than the 
others; and, I preſume, is much more generally 
cultivated in SCOTLAND, than either the com- 
mon, - white, .or the PoLanD Oat: nor does it 


ſome or palatable when properly made. Nor does 
it delight moſt in moraſs or. fenny Ground, 'as 
Mr. LawRENCE: writes; ſince the Crop I had, 

as before- mentioned, was on very good Ground, 

ſometimes eaten, ſometimes mowed on a ſtiff 
Clay at leſs than a Foot deep, lying on à gentle 
Deſcent, and ſome little Lime-ſtone Land ly- 
ing above it there are yearly vaſt Quantities of 
Acres of good black Oats got on Lime · ſtone 
Ground, which is well known to be very dry 
Land. But perhaps this miſtaken Notion con- 
cerning black Oats, may ariſe on Account” of | 
their hardy Nature, and for that Reaſon their 
being frequently ſown on ſuch Ground, where it 
is commonly thought no other Grain will grow. 
"The naked Oars, when threſhed, will make Meal 
Nee mer 
as ee 0 
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| wholeſome: Food for Horſes, is allowed by all; 
and that-when they have been kept till they are 
thoroughly dry, there is no Danger of thoſe 


they will grow on all, and do very well on moſt, 


atop The Us of 2 | 
"Oats being a very temperate mild Grain, are 
at- for almoſt all Manner of Uſes and Purpoſes 
any Sorts of Corn can be, and being an hardy 
Graim it will grow in almoſt any Soil,” and that 
with the leaſt Culture of any Grain whatſoever 
— very prolifick will, all Things conſider- 
be found the moſt Proßtable of any Grain 
— (except Wheat) which ſome think is 
not inuch inferior to in this Particular; and may, 
in one Senſe, be ſaid to be an Improver of Land, 
as ĩt paves the Way for its producing other Sorts | 
of Odin! 1556341 37 
It is commonly known ani obſerved, what 
| great Fatigues and Labours the Scorch have 
frequently gone through, when ſupported only 
by a ſmall Quantity of Oatmeal, which is a ma- 
nifeſt Proof of the Goddnefs and Spirit of that 
Grain that could enable Men to go through 
ſuch Toils and Labours; and it is very well 
known that the moſt of the Northern Peafants 
have little elſe to ſupport them in their hard 
Labours, particularly in that of getting of 
Stohe; in which Work I have known them to 
ſweat Day after Day, with no other Nouriſhrhent 
but Oat Cake (Bread) and Water; and the bet- 
ter of them with only an Addition of a little 
Butter and Cheeſe, and a little Whey or Butter- 
milk to drink, ſeldom taſting F ſh Max or any 
Malt Liquor whatſoever. - 
Oats, when malted, make a very pleafant Ale, 
and are frequently uſed for that Purpoſe: and 
they are uſed in the Kitchen in a thouſand Par- 
ticulars, in which the Flour is preferred to the 
Flour of all other Grains; and there is no Pre- 
tence to ſet up any other as equal to it, except 
Wheat, which to be ſure is to be Preferred 
before it in many Caſes. | 
It is alſo exceeding proper for Y feeding of 
all Sorts of Fowls, and Swine of all Sorts, make- 
ing the ſweeteſt Bacon of all Feeds; though it is 
thought very adviſeable to give the Swine a few 
Peafe, toward the End of their feeding, in order 
to harden their Fat. 
The Excellency of Oats, as the beſt and moſt 


Diſtempers which commonly attend, and are fre- 
quently fatal to thoſe fed on Beans. 


They are equally uſeful for the Goding the 
Cow or the Ewe, to help them to Milk, and to 
nouriſh their Young; and at the ſame Time 
will ſupport the Ox in his Labour, or feed him 
fat the Slaughter. And the Straw is valuable 
for Food for Beaſts, beyond that of all Grain, 
and when ſome of the lighteſt Oats are left in 
it, and only the beſt threſhed out (which is 
called batting): it is thought very good Food 
for Beaſts; and Packs of Hounds, and all other 
Dates c — 
down. 


n of the Sol proper for Oats. 
14 e Sails, it has been n that 


where 4 Crop of Corn can be reaſonably ex- 
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ey 1 petted ; yet * certainly do beſt on the beſt 


3 Ground, 
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North far exceed the South Country Far- 


Ground for which we may appeal to common 
xperience, when- they are ſown at the "firſt 


breaking up good Ground, or when the Ground 
ig well manured for them, which is common in 


the North; and in the Inſtances before, and which 


will be mentioned hereafter, alſo fully confirm 
the Truth of this. 
- Oats will do with the worſt Tilths, in the 
oreſt Ground of any Grain, and very ſeldom 
have that Culture they well deſerve, and will 
anſwer for in their Produce : dry Ground will 
e with them as well as wet, as is abundant- 
ly manifeſt by the great Quantity of Oats got 
Lime-ſtone Ground : and the great Pro- 


| duce ariſing thence, ſome Inſtances of which 


are herein mentioned ſcarce to be exceeded in 
any other Place, and far beyond the Crops 
mentioned by our late Writers as the common 
product of Oats. I have had very good Crops 
of them after Turnips eaten on the Land, 
without any other Manure, the Produce —_ 
_ ſix to a Quarters an Acre. 


07 Seed Oats, and the Sooke ow 


The Seed uſually allowed for an Acre is four 
Buſhels ; but in ſeveral Places, they ſow fix or 


more, where the Ground is poor, or where | 
ſuch an ill Cuſtom has prevailed. In this Ar- | 


ticle of Seed, the Farmer ought to be careful 


in getting what is good, and changing it from 


different Sorts of Soils, as in any Kind of Grain 
whatſoever, ſince he will find it equally benefi- 


cial. It is ſeldom that Oats are ſteeped, nor 


do they ſeem to want it as to their certain 
growing: and as to any other Advantages that 
may accrue to them by ſteeping, the Reader 
will find them mentioned under the Head of 

Steeping, and the Practice of it qu be eſt to 
his own Diſcretion... ee lt 

There is a Saying mentioned That a "quick 
Man ſhould ſow. Oats, and a flow: Man Barley; 
becauſe Oats need not be ſown ſo thick as Bar- 
ley, but according to the Quantity of Seed al- 
lowed to each; this is no certain Direction. 

© Formerly they uſed not to ſow Oats till Manch, 
but of late Years they commonly plow for them 
at the Beginning of FEBRUARY, -and fow and 
harrow them in from the Middle of Fenixvary: 


and ſo on; and now apply to them in' this Par- 


ticular, the Saying," The ſboner in the Ground 
the ſooner out; and find by Experience, that 
their Crops are generally ripe ſooner than they 
formerly were when ſowed' later. And as this 
is their principal, if not only Grain in many 
Places; they generally weed it carefully, but 
have not had the © beneficial Cuſtom of Rolling 


it long practiſed amongſt them in the North; 
nor has it yet generally prevailed, n now 
| found ſo advantageous „ 


; of Reaping. - H 355: : oY 11 0 
In regard to the reaping of "Oats z the 


mers, ſince "they generally ſheer their Oats 
as carefully, and as clean from Weeds as the 


niceſt Farmers do their Wheat; and ſome of | 


them bind the Sheaves as they ſheer them: but 


42 The Inſtance. I ſhall laſt mention is, that of 
'A Crop of Oats of a pretty large Field of a Far- 
mer in the Ile of MixsET in Esskx; which 
| che laſt Tear brought him eight Quarters and 
an Half of Oats an Acre through the whole 


others more prudently leave them open all the | 
Numb, XXXIII. 


Day, by which the Middle of the Sheaf pets 


very dry hand then they bind: them up; and ſet 
them in Shocks, ten or twelve in a Shock, as 
the Farmer pleaſes; two called hooders, be- 
ing gently drawn over the Tops of, and cover- 


ing the others, &c. they will ſtand thus many 
Days without any Damage; and in Caſe of any 


very ſevere Weather, will, on a dry Day, be fit 
to load ſo, that if the Farmer have but Pa- 
tience, it is very ſeldom that Oats ſuffer in the 
Field; and if they be led moiſt, they ſuffer leſs 
in the Barn on that Account than any Grain 
whatſoever, both in Reſpect of the Nature of 
the Oat, and of the Straw. The uſual Price of 
Sheering is about Three Half-pence per Thrave, 
and the North Countrymen are very dextrous at 


this; and when they come into the South to 


work, as many of them do in Harveſt, excel 
the South eee in the nn. of vue” 
Inge 3 2; 

If the ſowing be deferred long, as it 1 
times is till ApRIL, then it ſhould be well har- 
rowed in; and in ſome Places the Wetneſs of 
the Land almoſt be the Farmer to the ſow- 
* ſo late. 


. Of the . and otber 1 of Oats. 


MIIIERM mentions Oats as a very profits 
able Grain, and that the uſual Produce is five 
and twenty Buſhels; though he has ſometimes 
known more than thirty on an Acre. This is a 
very poor Account of the Produce of this Grain, 
fince four Quarters are common on very indifferent 
Ground; and fix or ſeven is no extraordinary 
Crop; and ten Quarters are frequently had with 
only one Plowing without any further Trouble. 
I am certain I had an Hundred Buſhels or 
above of black Oats on an Acre, as before 
mentioned, with only once Plowing, and that 


without any Rolling ar Manuring whatſoever; 


and it is very common to have forty or fifty 
Thraves on an Acre; each Thrave conſiſting of 


four and twenty Sheaves, and each Thrave, if 


the Oats be good, and the Sheaves of the uſual 
Size yielding from one Buſhel three Pecks, to 


two Buſhels one Peck: fo that 1 


Buſhels on an Acre is nothing extraordinary, 
both in DERBYSHIRE and STAFFORDSHIRE 
on good Land. And I have known an expe- 
rienced Farmer in STAFFORDSHIRE: had three 


| Hundred Thrave of good black Oats on five 


Acres on good dry Lime: ſtone Ground, with 
only common Hüfbandry, and once Plowing 


(as he told, me himſelf.) This was thought a 


very good Crop, but not ſuch à one as to oc- 
caſion any Amazement, ſeven, eight and ten 
| Quarters being very common. To which I ſhall 
add one Inſtance morei; which, tlio“ nothing 


extraordinary to me, will appear ſo to 771 255 | 


think four Quarters of Oats a good Crop. 


. 160 

This Crop Fo Ns of Wheat, hs 

ee his Land after the following ans” 
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he ſet Fire to the Stubble, and burnt ir off very 
clean; after gave the Field three clean Tilths, 


and laid it on a round Ridge (as they call it) 


all the Winter, and then ſowed it as uſual with 


Oats in the e e the . ee, 
8 1 

The — _ be ame an ex- 
e Expence (and indeed is very unuſual 
for Oats) but where the Ground is kept in a 
good Courſe of Tillage; and a Man with two 
Horſes can plow two Acres; or at leaſt an Acre 
and an Half a Day, the Expence is nothing 
extraordinary An Acre not engaging, ſuch a 
Team above two Days at the moſt for three 


Plowings ; and a conſiderable Benefit to the en- 


ſuing Crop may be reaſonably expected, as well 
as the keeping the Land ſweet and clean from 
Weeds, is the great future Advantage that will 
be to the Land in the er ns 4 what- 
ever Kind they be. 

Another Writer pere 85 Moſt People foi Oats | 
for two Reaſons, one becauſe they lower the 
< Strength: of new Ground, and the other to 
8 2 old Ground the Benefit of Change of 

Seed; and yet this ſame Perſon allows five 
. on an Acre as a common Crop, and 
ſays, He has known nine, and that they have 
< often ten Quarters an Acre, when they Ma- 
e nure the Ground, for Oats;” ſo that by his 
own Confeſſion and Reaſoning, a common Crop 
of Oats far exceeds a common Crop of Bar- 
ley. And where the Land has the fame Ma- 
nuring for Oats, which Barley requires, it hath 
the Crop of Oats double to that of Barley; 
and, : conſequently, is preferable to Barley, for 
the bare Profit they will reſpectively bring to the 
Farmer, the Prices of the one and the other not 
being uſually much different. But this Prefer- 
ence-of Oats will appear more, after we have 
conſidered: the Ad vantages of Oats, which have 
by ſeveral. been on the whole frequently eſti- 
rated. equal to the en Produce 2 er 
of Wheat. ; 


+ «+ WG 


The Atvantages of Oats. 


e three very conſiderable Advantages 
the Oat claims, which no other of the white 
Corns do; nor, indeed, any other Sort of Grain 
common amongſt us, has any Pretence to vie 
with it in, with e d e of N. 
ſon. 

The firſt e u pe und pey 10 
quently very well on thoſe Lands, which will 
not anſwer to the Sowing any other Sort of 
Grain: and this Advantage is generally al- 
lowed the Oat by all who write on this Sub- 
ject ; which they have rather carried to an Ex- 
in all Countries, and on all Lands; that there 
is no Ground too rich, or too poor ſor it; which 
cannot be ſaid of any other Grain whatſoever. 
So that. in this Reſpect Oats have 


— above an en Graf Wines: 
ever. t 

The . e of. the Ont is, That 
* is pretty certain to bring a very good Ctop, 
3. | 


2 


< 4 


| It being a very dry Time after Wheat Harveſt, | 


Paſture Covi 10 of: which we have given FOR 


Inſtances before, and might eaſily add numerous 
others: but this Advantage i is allo generally al- 
lowed to the Oat, that it in this Caſe commonly 


ner of Expence but of one Plowing and Sow- 


ing. And alſo prepares the ſame Ground much 


better than it could be any other Way for a 
ſucceeding good Crop of Wheat, which is ſo 
eagerly ſought for in all the Corn Countries. 

The third particular Advantage of the Oat is, 
The Benefit ariſing from the Goodneſs of the 
Straw for Food for Cattle; for which Uſe it is 
uſually ſold in our North Countries, from Four- 
pence to Six-pence a Thrave; and, conſequent- 
ly, tolerable good Crops may on a Medium be 
valued at twenty Shillings per Acre, in which 
no other Straw can be compared to it as to 
the Sweetneſs of it for Food; nor indeed is there 
> other - Straw but Wheat of any Value to 

of. And. though Wheat Straw excels it 
for Thatch, yet Oats: will laſt ſeveral Years for 
that Uſe; and, on the Whole, may juſtly have 
its Straw reckoned ' amongſt the Excellencies be- 
longing to the ot. 

There is another Advantage it certainly has 
over the two moſt eſteemed Sorts of Grain, 
Wheat and Barley, which is, That it is got with 
leſs Plowing, requires not fo fine a Tilth, and 
not near ſo much Manuring in general, as they 
do to procure. an equal reſpective proportion- 
able good Crop; all which will be ſaved in the 
Farmers Out-goings, and will enter into every 
wiſe Man's Conſideration. It is not ſubject to 
Smut, ſo prejudicial to Wheat, and ſuffers the 
leaſt in a wet Seaſon of all Grain, being as ſoon 
dry as n and 0 the leaſt when houſed 
wet. 


— 


produces a very good Crop, without any Man- 


And : as to the general Adnan of other 


Grains, it may be ſaid to ſtand at leaſt with 
them on a level; for, it gives the Farmer an 
Opportunity of varying his Grain, which is one 
of the general Advantages of Huſbandry ; and, 
particularly in what is called the new Huſ- 
bandry. It ſeems not to diſlike the following 
any other Grain; and to anſwer any Huſban- 


dry which the Situation of the Ground, as to its 


Goodneſs, will afford it. 
It alſo allows a long Time after other Crops 
are got off the Ground, for the meliorating the 
Land, by the Benefit of its lying expoſed in Fal- 
lows, and to Winter Frofts, before it is neceſſary 
to ſow it: dd A o which are very 
Laſtly, It is ſuperior to all other Grain but 
Barley in its Capacity of receiving the foreign 
Graſſes to be ſowed with it, from which a 


great Part of the Advantage of all the new Huſ- 


bandry particularly depends, of which we ſpoke 
before under the Head of Barley, and therefore 
ſhall not repeat it here, but ſhall only ſay, The 


Oats has a Right to every Thing ſaid advanta- 
geous of Barley in that Reſpect. 

A late Writer gives the - Oat che Prefer- 
ace to Barley in this Point, in the following 
Words: An Oat Crop is the propereſt Corn 
ren 


*-athongft, if cho Ground in ia Heart, _— 
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66 tho . Fe Oats are 950 to FEA Aiffer | 
« than Barley, and thereby the Crop of Graſs 
« js in leſs Danger of being ſpoiled,” 

This Author juſtly obſerves, If the Ground 
« is in Heart,” ſince the Land ſet apart for 
Oats is very ſeldom ſo well manured for 
Oats, when the Graſs Seeds are to be ſown 
in it, as it is for Barley; and, conſequently, 
a leſs valuable Crop of the Graſſes is to be ex- 
pected when the Land is in a poorer Condi- 
tion: but the right Way of judging is, when 
they are in the ſame equal Condition of Good- 
neſs; and then to ſee, which would anſwer the 
beſt. But even in this Caſe I would not inſiſt 
on its Superiority to Barley in this Particular, 
but only ſay it is equal to it: for the Oat has 
other ſufficient Advantages above the Barley, 
as may appear from what is before mentioned 
here, and above of its: Uſes, and from what 
will be ſeen in the following Calculation. 


4 Calculation of the Profits of Oats. | 


In this Calculation I ſhall 'not take the Pro- 
duce of a Crop of Oats at nine or ten Quarters, 
which frequently happen; but at fix Quar- 
ters, which may generally be reckoned a good 
Crop. | 

ee the Value of a Buſhel of. Oats 
at one ſixth Part leſs than the Value of Bar- 
ley, the Oats will then be to be reckoned at 


twenty-pence the Buſhel ; which being thirteen | 


Shillings and four-pence per Quarter, ſix Quar- 
ters will amount. to juſt four Pounds for the 
Produce of the Oat; and the Straw will a- 
bove anſwer the Sheering, Loading, Threſh- 
ing and Cleaning. The other Out-goings will 
generally ſtand thus : Seed four Buſhels, fix and 
eight-pence; Plowing, Sowing, Harrowing, 
and Rolling, fix Shillings and eight · pence 


Rent reckoned as the Barley, eight Shillings. 
And though 'Oats have very feldom any Ma- | 
large Carrots, Cabbage, and Parinips, as ever 


nure laid on the Land in particular for them; 
yet, in this Cafe, I will allow ten Shillings and 


eight· pence for Manure. So that the Out- 


goings will be in the whole, all Expences and 
Trouble allowed for, one Pound twelve Shil- 
lings; which, deducted from four Pounds, the 
Produce of the Crop of Oats, there will re- 
main two Pounds eight Shillings clear Profit 
to the Farmer. Whereas the clear Profit of 


Barley, all Out-goings allowed for, amounted 


to about eight Shillings. So that this Way 
there is two Pounds Difference. And if Oats 
are ſometimes leſs, ſo is Barley frequently: 
and if Barley ſometimes exceeds four Quarters, 
Oats much oftener exceed ſix Quarters. So 
that on the whole, the Oat ſeems to have 
a clear Right of Preference to the Barley, as 

to the Profit accruing to the Farmer from them 
reſpectively: and, on an Average, the Qat will 
be found to produce twelve or more for. one; 


and few other Sorts of Grain can en to do 


More. 


„An this Colcilation of the Profits 1 ne | 


on the white Oat... 

Moſt -of our Writers, (thangh | many of 
them Perſons of very good Underſtanding) in- 
lan. the erat Advantage of Oats to be, 


I 


— 2 — 


thas = ac. grow in the North. where no- 
thing elſe would; and even including in that 
ſome of our very Midland Counties, as DxRRHv- 
' SHIRE and STAFFORDSHIRE. It may not be a- 
miſs to conſider this Matter, that the Farmer 
may not be diſcouraged from attempting to raiſe 


good Corn, Fruit and Vegetables, in whatever 


Part Providence has placed him; provided he 
act with Prudence, and engage not too deep ar 
once in any Trials of this Kind. 

It was long before it was known, that a 
Cherry would grow in Traty,” or a Grape in 


France ; ; much leſs either of them in BRI“ 


TAIN. | And the great Sir WiLLiam Tem, 
who Aeg within Memory, was ſtrongly of 


| Opinion , that no better Wall Fruit than a 
Plumb would grow beyond NorTHAMPTON, 
though the contrary is now well known · to the 


Nation. 
To come from Generals to Particulars, ; 


STERFIELD, in the County of DERBY, no Wheat 
was got, though it is now in great Plenty; and 
all owing (as I have been credibly informed) 


who perſuaded her Huſband to try, as there 
was Lime enough for Wheat ; which proving 
ſucceſsful, encouraged others, and has rad all 
around. 

Another Inſtance fel vichia my Obſervation, 
for going once directly from CuzsnirE to Lown- 


tween WinnincTON BRIDGE and NokTHWYCH ; 
and no other Corn of any Sort cut in all the 


Way to n though I took pentioular No- 
tice. 


MILTON, who reſided ten Years in ExdLAb, 
and made it his Buſineſs to inform himſelf in 


| Huſbandry. ** They there had as good and as 


< he ſaw in Exoll Axb.“ 
But having paved the Way for a favour- 
able Hearing by theſe Inſtances, this being a 


Matter of almoſt general Concern, I ſhall here 


take the Liberty to enlarge a little on this 
Point. | 

Corn, Vegetables, &c. principally owe their 
Excellence to the Nature of the Soil, the Good- 
neſs of the Air, a proper Situation, Shelter, 
and a kindly ſuitable Heat: all but the laſt are 
undoubtedly to be had in all Parts of the King- 
dom, as well as near London; as might be 


ſet the Point of Warmth in a proper Light, I 
will give the Tables of the different Quantities 
of Heat, at different Parts af the Kingdom, as 


| they have been calculated by thoſe who are 
| thought well verſed in Affaits of that Na- 


ture; and will Rp malte each ratio 
on this Subject. 


Tables of the Quantity 1 che Sug's Heat, at 
Noon, when it is vertical at the Summer Sol- 
ſtice, the two Equinoxes, and the Sun's En- 


Latitudes from 44 to 56. Foy one ny n 


which ſtrike the deepeſt, It is not many Years 
| fince, in the Pariſh of Asyzover, near CRHE- 


to a Woman married from a Corn Country, 


box, I ſaw Barley cut and in the Shock, be- 


To. which I, ſhall only add from Mr. Ha- 
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eaſily proved in particular. And in order to 


trance into Taurus and n * the Seer: | 


In 
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| "Ir Lie —— | 
cerned in, beginning at the Lizard Point, and 


3 at —— 


— 


3 1 
| 1 | Names 'of Places. 13: [$4158 | 
* es 2 * 2 
vert. 1858 4 ; 
Sun. — 100 100 100 
50 The Lizard - i 49 26 
51 — — 4 147 [a4 
51x |Lonpon , —— 68 46 232 
52 | Tome : 7 45 123. | 
522 |YEeLvEeRTON, in Nor- — 
THAMPTONSHIRE 66 44 222 
53 . — 65 143 22 
332 Lixcolx 64 42 [21 
1 
455 iNzEwCASTLE — 62 — 19 
2 i [Epmnuzcn _ | bo. 77M 18. 


The Gentleman who procured theſe Tables 
and Calculations, very juſtly obſerves, that tho 
they ſhew the real Difference of the Sun's Meri- 
dian Heat, in different Latitudes, yet they do 


not account for the greater Number of Hours of | 


the Sun being above the Horizon, which a 


Northern Latitude has more than a Southern 
one; which is the principal Thing as to our pre- 
ſent Purpoſe. 

And therefore he aſſures the n in gene- 
ral, by one round Number, That during 
all the Summer Seaſon (the Time of ripening 
Fruits) betwixt the two Equinoxes, there are 
no leſs than one Hundred Hours of Sunſhine at 
DurHAam, more than there are at PLyMovuTH ; 
as might eaſily be ſhewn by a particular Table. 

There are ſeveral other Particulars which, un- 
Ger this Head, may be taken into Conſideration, 
in of thoſe who live Northward, which | 
eye them on the Level with, or give them 


a Superiority over ſome of the more Southern | 
, cept Grapes) than after he came into that Bi- 
| ſhoprick; and thinks a Degree or two will have 
little Influence as to Fruit, in Compariſon of the 
Soil and Situation; and that, was there as good 
Markets in the North as at Lonpoxn, all the cu- 


Countries; befides what this Author mentions 
of the greater Number of Hours of Sunſhine 
they enjoy, more than theſe as above-men- 
tionet. 

As firſt, the Gree very good Sort of Soil 
frequently found in the Northern Counties, which 
all allow to be a conſiderable Article in this 


Point, when compared with ſeveral other Sorts 


of Soil in the South. 

Another Advantage is, that in ſeveral of the 
hilly Countries, which are the moſt ſubje& to be 
contemned, there are frequent Vallies ſo well 
guarded by the Hills, from all Manner of un- 
kindly Winds and Storms; -and of ſo good a 
Soil by Nature, and the Produce of which is fo 
promoted by the Reflection of the Sun's Heat, 
by the Poſition of the Hills, that they are as for- 
ward as any Places in the South; and allowing 


them the ſame Culture, would have as early and 
much ſweeter Produce than the Ground near 
London would with the ſame Management, and | | 


would produce all Sorts of Vegetables, and moſt | 


Sorts of curious Fruits, equal to thoſe in the | 


Southern Countries. 
| I could name ſeveral particular Places which 
would anſwer what is above-mentioned, but ſhall 
* take Notice of thoſe more generally known. 
I 


— 


| 


* 
% 


CHATSwORTRH in DERBYSHIRE; the Seat of his 


Grace the Duke of Devonsntrt; though far from 
| being a kindly Situation, or placed on a good 


Soil, is managed ſo as to produce moſt Things 
near equal in Goodneſs to thoſe in the South, 
And Happon, two Miles from it, the an. 
tient Seat of the Duke of RuTLanv's Family, ig 
on a better (Lime-ſtone Soil) and before it was 
neglected, and indeed deſtroyed, produced as good 


| Vegetables and Fruit, as then were found in moſt 
Parts of the Kingdom. And till, though only 
under a common Gardener's Care, it produces 


admirable Vegetables and Fruits, which many 
Years were ſent to BuxTown or CxaTsworTH. 


But of late Years BuxTon, which was always. 


thought to be placed in as barren a Place, and 
as unkind a Situation as could well be imagined, 


and which, within my Memory, uſed to fetch 
| | Greens and Vegetables for twenty Miles round, 


to furniſh the Gueſts with what was proper for 
| them even this barren Place is now ſo ma- 
naged, as to produce every thing neceſſary and 
uſeful, and many Things curious for the nume- 
rous Gueſts who reſort to it. 

Now theſe Inftances, with what was bears 
mentioned, will undoubtedly ſhew that the 
Northern Countries are capable of producing the 
Grains and Vegetables which ſome would appro- 
priate only to the South. 

The whole Earth is reckoned naturally barren, 

as to the Production of Corn; and clayey Land, 
which was uſually eſteemed the moſt unkind of 


all Soils, by proper Culture, is brought to 


produce the beſt Wheat, the beſt of all 
Grains.” 

A Reverend 8 who made this Point 
his peculiar Concern declares, that after living 
Lin the Middle or Southern Parts of EncLanp, 
the firſt Part of his Life, on his Removal into 
the Biſhoprick of DuRHam, he never eat more 
or better Fruit, even of the later Kind (ex- 


rious Things ſo much admired at Loxpon, would 


be equally raiſed there. And the Argument is 


much ſtronger for the well raiſing of Corn and 
Vegetables, than for the raiſing curious Fruits. 


_ So that on the whole it appears, that the 
greateſt and moſt conſiderable Difference of Heat 
and Warmth, for ripening Fruit, Corn, or other 
Vegetables, ariſes principally from the Nature 
and Circumſtances of Soil and Situation, from 
a Place lying on the South or North Side of 2 
Hill, from its being on the Top of a cold Hill 
or in a Vale; from its being ſheltered or not 
ſheltered from Winds; from its lying on a cold 
Clay, or on a warm Sand or Gravel. 
the Circumſtances chiefly to be regarded. 


For it is 'very plain that a Garden, or Land 


hing on an eaſy Slope on the South Side of an 
Hill, receives more of the Sun's Rays than the 
ſame Quantity of Ground lying on a Plain, and 


' hath more real Advantage of Heat from the 


Sun, than ſeveral Degrees of Southern Latitude 


would give it, ceteris paribus. And the Argu- 


ment 
| | 


Theſe are 
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ment is ee ſtill, if the Ground in the South 
' ſlope to the North; the ſame Thing is to be ſaid 
with Reſpe& to cold Clays,” and warm Gravels, 
they being guarded or not © guarded from Winds 
and ſo on. 

As to the Tncooveaieacits which a are common 
to the whole Iſland, ſuch as the Inequalities of 
our Seaſons, the Violence of our Winds, and the 
ſutden Changes of our Weather, they cannot be 
ſaid to be more prejudicial to the North than the 
South; but on the contrary, according to Dr. 
DxnAl“'s Hiſtory of our great Froſt, the South 
ſuffered then much more than the North, as 
he and other Qbſervers mention, * which FOE 
give numerous particular Inſtances. | 
 'heſe Obſervations. may not only ee to re- 
concile the Farmer and others to a Northern 
Situstion, but alſo encourage them to equal In- 

duſtry and Application, with thoſe who are ſituated 
more in the South; ſince they find, that if they 
act with equal Judgment, they need not fear but 
they will meet with equal Succeſs. 

Hence alſo they may draw many uſeful Ob- 
ſervations, as to the Manner of ordering their 
Grain and their Roots, from the ſeveral Advan- 
tages they may reap from the different Natures | 
of their Soils, and the different Poſition of their 


| portionable Profit as thoſe 3 can Give Wheat 
It is very common to put four Hun- 


till it riſes. 
dred Pecks of Meal i into one of * Arks. 


1 


i the BEAN. 

The Bean was well known to, and much 
eſteemed by the Antients; but Mr. Ray ob- 
ſerves it is difputed amongſt the Botaniſts, whe- 
ther their Bean was the ſame which is now uſu- 
ally ſowed with us; fince it is very certain, from 
many Places both of TuzornRAsTrus and Dio- 
SCORIDES, that the Bean of the Antients was 
ſmall and round. 

' Yet; as he obſerves on the other Side, it ſeems 
Incredible, that a Pulſe ſo common, and of ſuch 
daily Uſe, ſhould be utterly diſuſed, or change 
its Name, and have another ſubſtituted in its 
Place, without any one taking Notice of it. 

But if a Conjecture may be allowed in this 
Caſe, the Bean of the Antients, as deſcribed by 
Mr, Ray to be ſmall and round, and which was 
formerly ſo much eaten, ſeems more like what is 


/ 


now called the Magazan Bean, after-mentioned, 


than that we meſt commonly ſow. And as to the 
: Uſe of its being loſt, or the Name being changed 
without any particular Notice taken of it, ſo 


Grounds, -as to North and South, and the pro- | many Things of that Kind have happened, in 


per Shelter they may ſeverally enjoy, or which 
may be provided for them; it being commonly 
obſerved by Farmers, that the one Side of a Corn 
Land, in- many Situations, is much thinner of 
Corn than the other. - And the ſame may be 
ſaid of Fruits, and may be 1 809 in numerous 
other Inſtances. | 
: To return to Oats, = is one other Thing 
Il ſhall obſerve relating to them, which is, about 
the Manner of keeping them. 5 | 


Of keeping of Oats. 


T he Oat has one farther Advantage, that it 
may be kept the ſecureſt and in the eaſieſt Man- 
ner of moſt Sorts of rai bo not of all Kinds 
whatſoever: - ; 

| It was obſerved before, how little ſubje& it 
is to receive Damage when houſed in the Barn, 
or placed in a Stack, on Account of the Na- 
ture of the Straw, which is both ſweet and dry, 
and the leaſt ſubject to be muſty of any Sort. 

Oats will alſo keep very well when thzeſhed, 
and laid by in the Chaff, without any further 
Trouble or Care, provided they be not laid by | 
wet, or wet be permitted to come to them, in 
ſuch a Degree as woue — any e Corn 
whatſoever. 

But the vitciyal Method of benin "5 Pro- 
duct of this Grain, where it is uſed as Bread, is 
by firſt grinding it, and making it into Meal, 
and then putting it cloſe down in an Ark of 
Wood, where it will keep good many Years. 
This Method is fo well known in the Countries 
where the Meal is generally uſed for Bread, that 
there is ſcarce a Family - but has one of theſe 
Arks kept under Lock and Key, either in the 
Dvelling Houſe, or in ſome Building adjoining 
to it, or in their Baras. In which thoſe'who are 
able keep a' ſufficient Stock for their Families, 
from Time to Time; and thoſe who can keep 
it for a riſing Market, oft ſell ie at the ſams pro- 
Me, 33. 
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the Succeſſion of Ages, that it cannot occaſion 


much Wonder. 5 


Of the Sorts of Beans. 


Theſe are principally two. 

The leſs or common Field Beans, or Horſe 
Beans, generally ſowed in the Fields. Arid 

The great Garden Beans of variousSorts and Co- 


lours, for the moſt Part white, but ſometimes red. 
 PyTnacoras forbad his Diſciples meddling. 


with Beans; what he meant by this was, that 
they ſhould abſtain from meddling with the Af- 


fairs of the Republick; becauſe the Antients 


uſed Beans in the electing their Magiſtrates as 
Diſtinctions when they voted. 
The Bean has a papilionaceous Flower: which 


is followed by a long Pod, filled with large 


Seeds, the Stalks are firm and hollow, and the 
Leaves grow by Pairs, and are faſtened toa mid- 


| dle Rib. 


The common Farmers eldom low any but 


but as many of thoſe called Garden Beans 
are now much cultivated in the Fields, both 


near Loxpon, and in ſeveral other Places, and 


are equally .capable 'of being managed after 
that Manner, and that with greater Advan- 
tage to the Owner, the one as well as the other, 
deſerves a Place in ſuch a general Undertaking 
as this, for the Farmer's Intereſt, whoſe Ad- 
vantage ought to be particularly regarded in 
every Point. If it be rightly conſidered; in rea- 
 lity, a Garden is but a little Field well culti- 
vated, | and what we call a Field, but a great 
Garden capable of all the fame Methods of 
Management. Which large Field, managed 
with the ſame proportionable Induſtry, Ma- 
nure, and Care, will produce a proportionable 
Profit, both in the Caſe of Beans, and alſo of 


all Sorts of Vegetables, as will evidently ap- 


| pear to any Perſon: who will but walk into the 
5G e * Fields 


| wh ſmall or Horſe Beans in the open Fields: 
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Fields r Cars sa, Forma BATTEXSEA, | 
and ſo n. 11 
The meet Varieties stel 4 n 

I. The common Field Bean; the Culture of 
which will be treated of hereafter. 

2. The early Liſben, or Portugal "AY ; 
which is the Sort moſt coOmmenly ſowed byithe 
Gardeners, 9ne; of the cnrlieſt. ripe,/ and prin - 

Cipally valuable on that Abcougt being, in 

Reality, a coarſe Sort of Bean. It is oſtem ſown 


* * 
22 Ty SY. [4 


in OcTQBER, or Novemnts, and dots not re- 


quire ſo much. Sun, as al ptoper Shelter $1 which | 


tall Hedges or Frees, where, properly placed on 


the Eaſt, North, or Weſt afford. For it is 
now well know to the Curious, that bath Grain 
and Vegetables: ſuffer; moſt! in the hard Seaſons, 
when the are expoſed toi the being ſometimes 
| frozen pt covered with Snows, and then thawed 
or uncovered;: which. prove the moſt. deſtructive, 
to what is early of any Weather whatſoever- 
DAA chſerves, 4 That Snow preſerves 
6 Bodies thirty Years uncorrupted, and go 
the Corn againſt cold. piercing Winds,“ and 
in his Hiſtery of the great: Froſt,# he obſerv- 
ed, That many ſmalb Fields of Wheat eſcaped 
pretty well, where fenced with thick thigh 
e Hedges againſt the cold Winds; ; eſpecially 
“where they were covered long with - Snow: 
e Thoſe ſuffered more where the Winds blew 
<« off the Snow; and thoſe were the beſt Wheat 
« which were on ſuch Pieces as lay on gentle 
„Peſcents, facing the Weſt or South Welt ; 
« eſpecially when guarded on the Eaſt Side 
<« with, a Hill, or a Wood, which fenced; off 
G 8 piegcing Falke had Nan Faker 
* )» a Ae 371 
Several. other. curious, ;Perſons.. caphcm. = 
nme, and oblerye, ( That Faller Winds do 
„more Miſchief / ſometimes; in Spring after a 
« few. favourable. Days, than, alk. the Fer- 
Froſis ; ſince by ſudden, Changes of the 
% Weather, the Paſſages in Trees and. Plants 
644 are ſtopped; the crude Sap ſetting, becomes 
4 Diſeaſe in Trees equal to that of Chilblanes 
60 in Juvenile Blood, which ſometimes takes 
hole Trees, and ſometimes, Branches only 
Now this being a; Matter of 
and applicable to ſo many Caſes, I thought it 
might. properly be inſerted, here once for all; 
both for the Sake of. the Farmer in the Field, 
and every private Perſon in their reſpective 
Gardens. We doubt not but they will take the 
Advantage of this | Remark, by being careful 
where they ſow any Thing curious, or intended 
to be.carly..,. And alſo -t0. be very cautious -not 
to truſt. to a (few. flattering Days in the Spring, 
but o. wait in nicer Things, till the Mul- 
berry puts forth its Leaves en they me 
chem. 1444; Aung $9 
It vas very; common.-20./plant ro 
and, Things of that; Kind under Walls, that 
chey might haye the Benefit of the Sun: but 
the Reaſons above, and modern Experience, 
may inſiruct, that thoſe Sitgations are frequent - 
ly. fatal, and. therefore; moſt now rather chuſe 
to ſet them againſt Hedges, or Reed Hedges 


* Phyfico 
Theol. 


Page 34- 
Tranſa&. 


vol. IV. 
Page 122. 


\ 


vol. IT. 
page 158. 
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run along the Garden for) that Purpoſe. And 


ten Days earlier than thoſe fer- in' the $ pring 
| and are not to be eftaemed of the beſt Kinds. 

Tie ſmall Spaniſn Bean comes in quickly af. 
ter the Liſbon Bean, and is a ſweeter, and will 
conſequently be preferred to the other.. 
Th broad Spaniſh” Bean is a good Bearer, 
and comipg in before the common Sorts, is 
valuable upon that Account. 

The Sandwich Bean ſucceeds 00 after «a 
Spaniſh, and is almoſt as big as the Windſor 
is a- plentiful Bearer, and a hardy Bean; and 
=" - "aaa rato mich ſooner. by 
a Month. 

The Toker Bean in a grert es; ind comes 
in about the ſame Time with the Windfor, 

The: Bloſſom Beans black and white, are 
yery: green: when. boiled, and very ſweet ; bur 
the Seed is ſubject to degenerate. 

The Windſor Bean is undoubtedly the beſt of 
all for the Table; and, when gathered young, 
is the ſweeteſt and beſt taſted of all; and 
when they have Room, and a good Soil, they 
are plentiful Bearers,; and very large. 

Theſe are ſeldom planted till CarsTwcas, 
becauſe they bear not the Froſts ſo well as ſome 
of. the others, ſo. they: generally come in Juxz 
and Jux in Abundance, - : |; 

The Mazagan Bean is. eſteemed the firſt and 
beft Sort of early Beans now known. The 
Seeds are much ſmaller than thoſe of the Horſe 
Bean; and, conſequently, ſeem mare. — 
to the Sort mentioned by the Antients. 

If theſe are ſown in OcrogzRx dader: a warm 
Hedge, Pale, and ſo on, and earthed up as 
they riſe, they will be Py in Nn, and bear 
plentifullj y. 

Theſe Seeds were * IE Fri the Coaſts of 
Arnica by the Pon rucvzsz, and from them 
to us, and brought hither as wanted. When 
the Seed is ſaved here my grow larger, but 
ripen not ſo ſoon. - _ 

| Theſe ſeyeral Sarts differ pretty much in 
Shape, require different Times of Setting, and 
vary in the Time of their Ripening, as well as 
in their ſeveral Taſtes: and alſo in their Qua- 


lities of bearing the hard Weather better or 


worſe. Notwithſtanding all which, the beſt 
Writers are of Opinion, that they are only 
ſeminal Variations, and that they are very ſub- 
ject to degenerate. For which Reaſon great 
Cate ought to be taken of procuiing proper 
Seeds; | J. once had a Sort of Bean between 
the Liſbon and Windſor. Bean, which was as 


in Which it very much reſembled; the Delicacy 
ſerying the Seed of it as good, and the Friend 


ver fince could retrieve it. 
Beans when about two Inches Rane ſhould 
be carefully earthed up, and ſa as they riſe two 
or ihre Times 5 and, in very ſevere Weather, 


owe. light, Covering, bur to be taken, of i 
wild Weather. 


in three Weeks, and the leſs. Care, is neceſſary 


* n. o later, and the leſs Seed. * — 


i 


Bean, without the Coarſeneſs of the Taſte of it, 


L had it from being in the ſame Situation, 1 ne | 


ould be covered with Fern, Peaſehaulm, or 


— of Beens 4 once 


— 
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2 Inches in the Rows, or rather farther off. | 


it is but indifferent, the greater Quantity muſt 


but being of the greateſt Conſequence, the men- 


There may be ſaid to be four 1 89 55 of ow. 
ng, or planting of Beans. 


was generally to plow the Ground, and let it lie 
ſome Time: then to ſow them in the broad Caſt- 


expoſed to be eaten by Fowls, or burnt up in 


low, they will ve oy to e p 73 
| dcn. 6 


ſome Remarks; what Objections are to be made 


the Seed Beans uſed this Way, in Compariſon 


rr 


ting 1050 dts ira: Piſtance wilt do as 
they are ſet later. The Windſor Beans may be 
ſet in Rows at a vatd Diſtance, and at . 


The after Crops ſhould be planted: about! a 

Fortnight- Diſtance after each other, from FE- 
RUARY to the Middle of May, kept clear from 
Weeds, and tis well to keep earthing them up; 
and when they are in bloſſom to cut off the || 
Tops of all, which will help to increaſe the 
Pods, abd:-alſo.: to deſtroy / thoſe Flies ſo per- 
nicious to them: the later the Beans are * 
che moiſter Ground they require; and it is 
per to take off the Suckers, Yun the Beans are 
about a Foot high. * 
This may ſeem ene for thb Fa armer, 
but as ſeveral of theſe Beans are already got into 
the Field, and others gradually following them, 
we hope the Reader will receive m Account of 
them fayourably. 75395 


07 the Seed, Int and RET 
You: ſhould take Care in the Choice of 1. 
particularly: when brought from diſtant Places, 


or when had; from Strangers, ſince the Crop 
muſt miſcarry if the Sced be bad; and where 


be uſed to anſwer for Accidents. And this Care 
is neceſſary and applicable in almoſt all Caſes, 


tioning ãt cannot be too often repeated. 
The old Way of ſowing them in als Field 


way, and harrow them in, which was ſeldom 
found to anſwer well; the Seed being too much 


Summer by the Heat, for want of a proper 
Depth of Earth. 

But of late they have . bord the 
Beans under Furrow, by plowing them in with 
as thin a Caſt as poſſible; and, in very ſtiff 
Lands, they harrow the Ground after a Shower, 
when the Beans begin to peep, which helps to 
break the Clods, and let out the Tops. But 
great Care ſhould be taken not to plow too deep, 
for fear of burying the Seed; and to lay the 
Turf flat, not edge-ways, that the Beans may 
be covered with Mould; ſince if they lie hol- 


R 2 


The ſecond Way FF ds Drin Poze of 
which Sort of Huſbandry the Beans are ſome- | 
times capable; - though: à very ſtiff Soil, and 
the Make of the Bean does not ſuit it well, 
When we come to treat of Peaſe, we ſhall make 


to it, and how far it hab ae, 195029 515 
- The" third Method is che ſetting the Beans 
by Hind; in Rows; in Holes, © at about three 
Inches Diſtance. Whes the Ground is proper- 
iy prepared,--which the Wamen will do in many 
Places for Three- the Peck. This is a 
very badet Eipchee f and will be faved in 


of what: are uſed in the commen Method of 


Sowing::. But in this Way 1 mould prefer the | 


n 


making the Holes with a Tocthyn rather than 

a Pibber; which, thaugh it gives a little more 
Trouble to do it, yet it prevents the Beans 
from laying hollow; and alſo leaves the Mould 
looſer about them, and ſo they will be bet- 
ter able to ſtrike freely into the Ground. It 
comes neareſt the ſowing in Drills made by 
the Hand Hoe, or by the common Plow; 
which, may be reckoned,” The fourth and laſt 
| Way, both theſe are uſed by the Gardeners, - 
Who are very expert at the Hand Hoe, and 

will diſpatch a great deal in a ſhort Time, 
and plant the Rows at any deſired Diſtances, 
either to have the Interſtices left open for other 


| Vegetables to grow betwixt them, or for the 


Beans to ſpread. As for the hoeing them after 
by the Hand or Dutch Hoe, or by the late Con- 
trivance of running a ſmall Plow betwixt the 
Rows, as was before mentioned under the Head 
of Wheat; or, laſtly, for letting Sheep into the 
Beans in the Fields to eat the Weeds, which 
they will do at proper Ti imes without * 
dicing the Beans. 

This Method of ſowing or planting the 
Beans, ſeems to have every Advantage that can 
be obtained both in reſpect of the Depth and 
Diſtance they are to be placed at; and alſo in 
regard to their being incloſed by mellow Soil, 
into which they may freely ſtrike every Way. 

In Ground properly managed, the com- 


mon Plow may be ordered to anſwer moſt of 


the Ends laſt mentioned, and is much uſed for 


| thoſe Purpoſes; and, I preſume, the Method of 


ſowing by the Hand along with the Plow, as 
mentioned under the Head of Wheat, may be 
equally uſeful in the ordering the Beans. And 
the Gardeners are ſaid to love the Plow in 88 
as well as ſome other Caſes. : 

As to ſteeping of Beans it is not very com- 
monly uſed for thoſe ſowed in the Fields, the Sea- 
ſon they are ſowed in being commonly wet, and 
conſequently there being no Occaſion for it, on 
Account of their being made to vegetate; but 
the Bean will bear ſteeping very well, and thoſe 
planted in Gardens late N | are N | 
with very good Succeſs. | 

1 ſhall not here repeat what has va faid be- 
fo about Steeping in general, but refer the 
Reader to it, where he may inform himſelf of 
| what is neceſſary is this Particular; and therefore 
ſhall only mention, that I have frequently ſteep- 
ed the Windſor and other Beans in Milk, in 


Milk agd Water, in what is called mudgel- 


hole Water, or the Water coming from a Dung- 
hilt and in Water in which Sheeps Dung was 
diſſolved: in theſe ſeveral Liquids, varied different 
Ways, ſteeping for twelve, four and twenty Hours, 
and longer, and found they anfwered very well, 

Ido not remember that any of them "miſcar- 
ried; and theſe are Things ealy to be met with, 


and what may be uſefully applied in almoſt 


any Quantity. I have not named the Kidney 
Bean above, for I apprehend that would be in 

the rr Pm of ag by keeping of any 
N \ 
The Auel Quantity of Seed for an Abe is a- 
bout three Buſhels in the common Way, which 
is now found more than neceſſary; ſince Ex- 
* chat when thephave more Room, 
they 
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"they bear much better both. en Account of their | 


having Opportunity to ſpread in a freer Air, 


and. more Sun to refreſh them. And therefore 
both in the Prill Way of managing them, and 
according to the Advice of the Perſons beſt 
ſkilled in the Management of them, they ſhould | 
not be ſet in Rows leſs than a Foot diſtant; 
and if wider the better, and not cloſer in the 
Rows than three Inches. The Farmer may 
eaſily proportion his Diſtances accordingly in 
any Manner of the planting them, as when the 
Ground is plowed for them, by miſſing one 
or two Furrows for their being any Way in 
Rows, gives him an Opportunity of hoeing 
and earthing them up: ſowing any Compoſt a- 

mongſt them, letting Sheep into them before 
they bloſſom, to top them if they run too much 


into Straw, or are infeſted with the pernicious 


Dolphin Fly, fo frequently fatal to them; eſpe- 
png they. grow cloſe, and in ſmall Inclo- 


ſores. Againſt this the topping the Beans is 
very uſeful, and ſo it is in the making them to 


| pod the better when kept down, and from run- | 


ning too much into Stalk. The Gardeners do 
this with Sheers, and they may be topt to about 


two Foot high, or to three in the Field, in the 


_ ſame Manner, with no great Pains, or with a 


my Beans growing on the OE PAP Land, and 
thoſe in a. neighbouring Village, which was all 
on the Lime-ftone, 'were ſo ſweet, that the Wa. 
ter they were boiled in, had not that diſagree. 

able Smell and Taſte which common Garden 
Beans give, but was as ſweet as that Peaſe are 
uſually boiled in, and was uſed commonly by 
the Villagers to make Pottage of; and the 
Beans themſelves had a much ſweeter Taſte 
than thoſe growing on the clayey Soil. And ir 
is well known, that Lime-ſtone Land is very 
dry. by i its Nature, and mine was on | ne Top of 
r 

The Vales generally FI beſt for whe Peaſe, 
the Chiltern or Up-lands being frequently too 
light and dry for them; eſpecially if a dry Sea- 
ſon follow, or the Ground be plowed oftener 
than abſolutely neceſſary ; by which it will be 
left hollow, or too light for them to ſtand, 
which is not the Caſe in the Riff Grounds. It 
will frequently admit ſeveral Plowings for them 
much to the Advantage of the Crop. 

As to the preparing the Ground for Beans, 
there are two Things to be conſidered: When 
the Ground is only juſt broke up for them; 
and when, according to the Courſe of Tillage, 


it is to be jpogered. for, and ſet or ſowed with 


Sean 97; 9: Freie: Gnad fn 1 poper Beans. 


Stick with leſs Labour. 
It may not be amiſs to 8 the Farmer to 
take Care frequently to change his Seed, which. 


is very neceſſary to be done ſometimes, in all 


Sorts of Beans; and not to ſow Beans in the 
{fame Ground ſoon. The beſt Method of chang- 
ing is, by bringing Seed ſrom ſtiff Land to that 
which is lighter, e en ee e 
ſtiffer. 

| The Seaſon uſual. for; the--fowing ef Field 
Beans is, from the Middle of FzBrvary to the 


End of Mazcn: the ſtrongeſt and the wet Land 


ſhould be ſown the. lateft, and the other Sorts | 


proportionably ſooner : ſome Regud 4 is ow: to 
be had to the Weather. phe | 


Of the Soil; and preparing the Ground for 5 8 


A ftrong moiſt Soil ſuits the Bean the beſt, 


and it proſpers better in an open Expoſure than 
when confined in ſmall Inclofures; where it is 


f 
| 
| 
| 


moſt ſubje& to Blights, and the pernicious Fly | 


above mentioned; all agree that warm light 


eee 
How the Nature of the Lime-ſtone Soil alters 


LILY 
15 ana 


I 
c Lime-ſtone Ground, has | 

: . which' 1 can be more 
in, had Gardens both on dry 
Ground, and on Clay Ground; the 


Beer of which produced much ſweeter Vege - 


- 


; Wor” 
otice . 
as I 


1 


tables chan the latter tho“ thoſe on the clayey | 


| Furrows'thould be made ſhallow. */ 


In de firſt Caſs the Ground tb ſuppoſod w be 
in a proper Condition for a good Crop, and 


| then ſuch a Produce. is expected. Alſo, that it 


ſhould be uſeful in making the Land mellow for 
an After- Crop of Corn; and likewiſe, to keep 
down the Weeds. We are told by a very in- 


| genious modern Writer, That theſe Ends, and 


much the greateſt Produce will be obtained, if 


| the Drill and Horſę Plow. be uſed to ſtir the 


Ground betwixt the Rows of Beans. 

How far the Horſe Plow will aner as 
to Weeds, has been ſhewn before. But the 
ſtrong Objection againſt it in this Caſe is, 
That it turns the Weeds toward the Beans, 


and that it is then more Trouble to get them 


out there, than the hoeing the whole with 
| the Hand Hoe. I know an excellent Farmer 


who choſe laſt Lear to lay out fifteen Shillings 
an Acxe in hoeing his Beans by the Hand Hoe, 
as the beſt Way; not that he expected his 
Beans to pay him, but in order to prepare his 
Ground clean for a Crop of Wheat to follow; 
Beans being known not to. impoveriſh the 


| Ground, but rather to improve it for Wheat. 


Though it throws out great Productions, how- 
ever, it mellows and lightens the Land for 
After-Crops of Corn: but this Farmer was right 
where Ground is freſh, and ſome prepared Com- 


poſt on it ſince broke up: The Land is common- 


ly plowed early in Autumn, and they let it lie in 
Ridges till about-CarisrMass, by which it has 


the Benefit of Winter Froſts and Weather: the 


Advantages of which have been before men- 
tioned ; aſter that it is they, plowed in ſmaller 
Furrows. Two Plowings will make the Ground 
ſine enough bil it in plowed and fomed, when the 


' The common. Method of Plowing und Sow: 


good Land would frequently produce larger Ve- ing being directed in a former Part of this 
getables, eſpecially Carrots. and Parſnips : and 


Work, I ſhall not meddle farther in that Par- S 


-az to Beans, there was ſo great u Difference, that] ticular, . 


— 
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A- Cale any Maß webe is found ptopet” to 
be added tö che, diring* the Time of their” 
Growth, almoft” any Compoſt may be ſprea 
amongft ter; ; and will preſent es 
with the Soil, on the looſening it elthel by. the 
Horſe Plow / or Hand Hoe; Bu he truſt be 4 

bad Farmer Who Has not his Ground if eonon 
ous Heart for Beans. 

Sir Huon PraT mentions the ſowing bes! 
Buſkiels of Salt "airioigt” the Beans, at feveral 
Times, and Why may not ſome Set Sand be 
ſowed amongſt: them, r ſome Sea Water con. 
veyed a amongſt them; tſleſe are known t0 felti- 
lize Ground prodigiodfly, and to be gelt He- 
ſtroyers of Weeds and Vetmin; and theſe” are 
Kill 16. be Had without Ditry; and in man Plates 
may. be offered; without any Experite; ahd*with' 
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| Greet ho it bs laid tick on 1 Ag 
Hundred ſquare Yards, deſtroyed every Ve- 
getable on it, Furze, Grass, and ſo on, but 
would enrich the Ground for the future, and it 
would, by Degrees, become fruitful; as the Weu- 
ther, Frolts, Rains, and, Winds, and the pe-. 
netrating Air alter the Salts in the fame Manner 
as the, Salt Marſhes, when- encloſed” from the 
Sea gradually diſcharge their over Qbantity of 
Salts, and become ens: into n 
Ground. 5 x 
Small Trials of this kind are eaſily: made; ich 
little. Frouble, and at no Expente, randrvwithout®| 
the! Harvard of any conſiderable Damage and 
that tlie Reader may know che Proportion of 
Salt which there is in common Seh Water, a 
Gallon of Sea Water will produce about four 
Ouices: it being 8 proved, by re- 
peated Experiments (ſome of which I have 
made and found true) that two' Pounds of 
Sea Water, taken from the © Surface; contams 
an Ounce at leaſt of Salt, of the thirty ſecond 
Part of its Weight; and when the Water is 
taken from the —— it wil 1 ee, 
ſmall : Matter more: 71 
Common Salt weigh Routofolalea Pont 
to a Peck, the fourth Part of a Bufhel! 
There are ſeveral other Things which® might 
be mentioned as proper for the” ſameè Purpoſc, 
but ſome of them will undeubtedly oe tothe 
Reader's on Obſervation tom Rar has * 
and others will fall intõ Conſideratit u 
Advantages of _— 14 —— no 0 


treat of, N 


2 


n 


of the IPOD mh — dee, 


A Neverend Author (exduly 
vantages ariling roth the new . uſbk 
the common Product of Beans to he a 
Buſhels the Acte, which allawing + 
Seed is about {veti for for obe; and 8 The 
* 10 Gan Vid a "greater lacreale - 
nor 55 ars 

« greater Profic to the 3 1 | 
mentickts one ſingle Horſe Fon 8 


UNGIEG 


a, — 8 


tx: 
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there Beans, which! the nett Your produted a 
Gallens; the next Tear fever” Püflſtls and an 
d half, the next Year ſeventeen varters and two 
Boſhels'ih four Years from one Benn: 

But what is two Hundred and anrty Wo 
Bearid from one, in Compariſom of three or four 
Fhvuſand Brains produced from one ſingle Wheat 
and Bir Corn of which certain Proofs” have 
been! before mentioned; or whit'is the Produee 
off ſeven Buſhels of Beans fbr ofe, ifi Compariſon . 
of above ten for one commonly Had from Wheat,” 
or twelve or more lor one commonly had from! 
Oats/!' Ha 
Arp: "op nite; Writer ens thirty 
Buſhels/ as a Produce of Beans not uncommom 
from good Vale Lands, per Acre; and tliat 
there; may he am Inbreaſe of ten Buſhels the 
Acre more 1 * dere ae b, if —_— 
*| pbtſued;, | 

No 1 wha thi Produce: at thirty Bülbels a 
a Medium, which to be: ſure is a full Allowanee, 
4 deduRtingtthe Seed there will be twecty- even i 
Buſhels clear, which, at two Shillings per Buſhel, - | 
wil ambunt to two Pounds fourtten Shillings. / 

Out of which deducting Rent eight Shilllings.” 

Three Plowings, twelve Shillings 

; Harrowingz ane nd Weeding,\eipht Shit 
lings. n rl 

Reaping, Leading; nit Threſhing, ſix Skit. 
lings, tor. the, Straw is of Wunde to peak 
cyalra; Shillings, which. being Gcbuded from 
two Pounds fourteen Shillings the whole Pro- 
duce,; there will- remain r on Poubs” tuo 
Shillings. tatig 

But what is this, ordrirellcoidh/tid Prot of 
a0 middling Crop of Wheat, or ſuch a" one of 
Qats ; and yet, in this Eſtimate I have deducted 
nothing for any Manure which Beans may want, 
on occaſion, the Want of to continue tis Ground 
in a proper Courſe of Huſbandry. 10 . 

But we ſhould not do Juſtice: to this Sjadetiigy 
frould we omit any other Advantages it is uſually” 
attended with, or may be thought reaſonably ca- 
pably of producing, Either according to the old 
or new Huſbandry: 

. Beſides the Profit above-ingationed; it, gives 
the Farmer an Opportunity of changing his 
Grain, and conſequently ſo far occaſidning the 


= Production of. better Crops of Wheat, Bar- 


ley, Oats, and Clover, in their ſuccefſive: Turns 
as Was before- mentioned, and fully /proved'; it 
being undoubtedly | true, that the — 2 
Grain is deferred before it is ſowed again o 
the ſame Ground, the better _ crop ware, 
| ſonably, be expected. ta be. 14 


4s „Another Advantage of W "a * "Ig 


give an 3 * of planting or ſetring 
wirt the Rows, which will not 


of the Beans, and: may bring 
in a cogliderablg Profit; and whoever: looks: 


into a good Gardener's Ground, will f6on ſees 


ſuch, Vaxieties of this Kind, as to give him ſaf- 


1 5 — Choice. of this Sort. This the Gardenets 


call, under cropping, and great. Variety of Ve- 


| to. getables, as Carrots, Turnips, Lettuce, and many 
then more of the ſame Nature may be ſowed or * 


— — — 


24 


e ee been fon, [ond an: 


ce Beans, but 1 


ee eee 5 | 
it is ſaid may be advantageouſly — br 


dlaſp round he Beans, chere can/be no Erxpefta- 
tion of any Pods from the Beans as far; as: the 
Pea reaches; however, Peaſe may be ſafely ſou- 
; ed berwixt them, when the-Beans ute ft in Rote 
two Foot aſunder. Which Diſtzgce che beſt mo- © 
dern Writers allo as produeing the beſt Crop, 
where there is: tolerable Compaſs of Ground, 
which is che Caſe when Beans are ſowed-in de 
Fields, which we are now upou s 
Turnips ſowed betwixt the Beans e 
found to anſwer very well, both as a Crop of 
Turnips, and.for the keeping) down de Weeds," 
which would be here a conſiderable. Article. 0 
When the Ground is hoed, or the Beans earth- 


ed up, the Turnips might be ſowed with very 


little Trouble or Expence, and the Mould would 


then be looſe for them to ſtrike in; and there 
would want nothing but a raking them, to cover 
them a little, e eee 
fi well. 1115 1 
Or if ſome Te ee eee TY 
ſet at ten Inches or a Foot diſtance betwixt the | 


Rows, this Work would be readily” done, and 


undoubtedly produce very large Heads, as 1 
have frequently experienced in often removing 
Turnips; Which is alſo done when they are 
tranſplanted for Seed, and I ſhould not doubt 
coough for all n Pujpolis though ſuch 4 
tranſplanting muſt be thought to give a Check 


to their Growth, but that may be man, 


r 


the Time appropriated to them. 
- > The Drill Method tee b Wave toe! 
to ſuit Beans very well, both on Account of their © 


Shape, which is an Obſtacle to their falling re- 
in the Rows; and they requiring a ſtiff 


Land; and being frequently ſowed in the nch 
Vale Land, this Method of Hu does not 
well ſuit chat Sort of Ground, as; one of the 


warmeſt Writers ine. the Tit Foie 1 


yo pn pers 


r 


e — e 


the ſame Manner Peaſe are, or ſhorn after the 
Manner of bite Corn; and in both Ways after 
bound up in Sheaves, and fer on an End tag. 
ther, as Wheat is in the South, - _ 

- They are commonly bound with Straw Binds, 


but the better Farmers buy a coarſe Sort of | 


Hemp Twine by the Hundred Weight at a fall 


Expence, and cutting them into proper Lengths, 
bind up the Bean Sheaves with them; and this 


makes every thing after eaſy and commodious in 
the Management of them ; and by allowing about 
three Inches more. than neceſſary the firſt Year, 
for the Loſs'of cutting them open when laid on 
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apprehend that wherevet: they Bag 
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1; Stack in, their oy if dry Ch ""_ 
and, 15 dry-r And ſame, keep them in Hair 
ſecure them agaioft, Vermin. 2 


four e in 8085 ack, and at Haursrzp 
Market, not. far from St. ALAN 8, ſo famous 
for. Wheat, is is a worse, for they put five Buſhels 
of Wheat i in a Sack, which is SHOTS RP: — 

dred Weight. | 
In the, midland Senne thay. 1 nd two N 
Buſhels into a Sack, and two iſuch Sacks on an 
Horſe for a Load to the Market, which Sacks 
are readily and eaſily carried about; and anſwer. 
every. uſeful End the above Methods of theſe 
Southern, Counties can be thought to do. 
But to facilitate the Removal of theſe Sacks 

in their Granaries, and other Places, they have 
a ſmall Machine in Esskx, and I ſuppoſe. i in other 

Places, which does it.with great Eaſe; and as it 
is very convenient, and may. be greatly i improy- 
ed, and coſts but one Shilling and Eight-pence, 


: * - ; 


4 Machine 1 what's Sacks if Corn, © in Grown, 
5 Con Chambers, Sc. 


1E goes on-two'wolden Wheels, the Dirie 
of which is five Inches, pegged on the Outfide 
with wooden Pegs through the End of the Axle- 
tree, which is eighteen Inches long, and where 
ſquare an Inch and an half, and faſtened in the 
Stilts, which are there a'Foot aſunder, and the 
other is round for the Wheels to run on. | 
The two Stilts which guide it, are like thoſe 
of a common Plow, are thick Fol" fix Inches 


through them at two Foot high, where the Stilts 
are better than fourteen Inches wide betwixt 
them, and two Inches and an half on the Side, 
and an Inch and an half Front, and grow nar- 
rower in the Subſtance, but wider betwixt them 
to about ſeven Inches, and then are rounded and 
bend backward to handle them b. 

At the Bottom a Board four Inches and an 
half broad, and an Inch and half thick, is let a 


LY 58 1% little into the Axle-tree and Stilts, and ſloped 
Bes a uſually reaped with Hooks, after 


downward ; and the under out Edge of the Board 
is taken a little off, ſo that it falls near level 
with the Bottom of the Wheels, and the Ma- 
chine ſtands upright when ſet on the Level, but 


on it, and the Sack will reſt on it as it ſtands. 
An Iron Plate an Inch and an half broad, is 
nailed ſix Inches on the Bottom of each Stilt, 


— bottom Board, to ſtrengthen it. 


is nailed, an Inch and an half at each End, even 
ſo far, but the Middle riſes gradually each Way 


this keeps the Sack from fli ping « RT 
The Subſtance of the eight "relts. 95 the 
A "and "is cally. turned Any Way, 11 ** 


e e: 2 4 


115 '» Moſt'People flow the Weight a Petfon = 
dra or wheel” with Eaſe, in Compariſan of. 


ber very Well, 
HUG: 


4 - 


rf 2"conliderable A A 


a | what they en ee, and the common Wag 
Soner 


odd a in Esskx, of putting | 


or two T the. making, I ſhall here give 


long, and kept aſunder and firm by a Slat let 


is bent backward by the Handle when the Sack is 


and along the Axle-tree, and two Inches over 


to a thin Edge, which, on bending the Stilts for- 
WR rs. ward, goes Under the Bottom of the Bag, and; 

W / Ihen the Top is pulled on it to 5 
| Beans are ebene an wind vie 


— — 


Croſs the Outſide of the bottom Board a Rib 
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geoners draw 8 Ton wind five Horſes,” mull 
twelve R n be a fuffcient n ifor 
them. 17 1 $08 

And why may not a Board 5 bed to it at 
3 croſs Bar, and be opened when. wanted, and 
ſet on the Foot Board by an Iron, to drop down 
and hold it, as is often done in Seats ; on which 
almoſt any Thing might be carried from Place 
to Place, or the Wheels might be made, deeper, 
if thought neceſſary, or a Pair of larger Wheels 
n 05 * put on the: are W471 


nat} + F% I B88. 1 


To theſe Articles we ſhall add four more of — 
Pulſe Kind, Peaſe, Tares, Chiches and Lentils; 1 


marked out 8 our Plan, to the 9 5 


FLEET 


HE Pea appears to us at 3 kn ſo 
many Forms, that there is need to explain 
them ſeparately ; diſtinguiſhing which properly 


belong to the Farmer, and which ſolely to the | 


Garden. About great Towns, particularly Lon- 
DON, the Farmet ſows ſome Kinds of the Gar- 
den Pea, and the Gardener makes his Planta- 
tion in the Fields, ſo that they intrench upon 
one anothers Province. There are therefore 


ſome Kinds of Peaſe to be conſidered as be⸗ F 


ing brought i into Uſe in common between cham; 3 
others that are peculiar to the Farmer; and a 
nother Class, that the Gardener: is alone en- 
cerned withal,, f. the two former we ſhall treat 
in Hi Place; with the third, the Farmer have- 
no Concern. we ſhall not meddle. 
It will be firſt proper to ſhew the Huſband- 
man what the Pea is; what are its really diſtinct 
Kinds, and what. its Varieties : for theſe laſt are 
by much the moſt. numerous, and are called by 
peculiar Names, as if diſtin, in their Nature 
like che others, The Art and Induſtry of Gar- 
deners will vary theſe for ever, but the ſtrict 
Obſerver will conſider them as accidental, not 
real Change "GE 3 
The Pes is a climbing — Plant. with — 
lender Branches, and numerous Leaves, fur- 
niſhed with Claſpers or Tendrills; by means of, 
which it lays. hold of whatever ſtands near for 


its Support. The F lowers are of that Kind, 


Writers call Papilionaceous, from their reſem- 
bling in Form a Butterfly, in Latin, Papilio 3 
and they are ſucceeded by Pods, in which, are, 
contained the Peas, which, are naturally round; 
but vary in Size and Colour according to the 
Species, or the accidental Variation made ob i] 
Culture. GE 4 41 aa dt] 
The Flower of the Pea fands in alittle gen. 
Cup, formed of one Leaf, divided into, fie 
Parts, the two upper of which are larger or 
broader than the others. n c {2640100 | 
The Flower itſelf is compel of four Leaves, 
in the Manner of the others of that, Kind. One 
ſtands upright. and. is. very broad, two ſtand. 
Rs and are, ſhort and, roundiſh. The 
former Bo taniſts call x the Verler 2 two the. 
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* 1 fourth Leaf FRY at; the Bottom, 


and is ſhort and eee n is what they 
call the Carina. 


ENDL 


Within this Flower ſtand. ten if Honda, nine 
of theſe are ſhort, and grow together; and one 


is longer, and; ſtands ſeparate. This Diſtribu- 


tion of the Filaments gives Origin to one of the 
new Claſſes in Botany, called Diadelphia. All 
theſe Ko e have roundilh Buttons on their 
Tops. 

A the riſes the Rudiment of the Fruit 
or Pod: this, while the. Flower laſts, is very 
ſmall and flatted; and there riſes from it a 


for. the Reception of the Duſt, from the round 
Heads of the F laments. 


This Duſt im pregnates the Seeds, and when 


t the Flower i is fallen 255 ſwell, and the. Rudi- 


1 445 


4 3 


| which, from their general Fi orm and Manner of 


growing, are plainly and really diſtin& Kinds, 
; wing to Nature, not to Art, or the e 
of Culture: 5 theſe are, 


$a. *- 


white Pea, or the maniired Pea i in general. This 
is the Origin of the ſeveral Varieties, hereafter 


to be named. F RON GEE 


2. The Field bis 

3. The Sea Pea, - | 

4. The ſimple leaved ] = or . FR = | 

The firſt, or Garden Pea, is knomn by have 
ing winged Leayes, and ſeveral Flowers upon 
one F oot-ſtalk, The ſecond, or Field Pea, has 
but one Flower upon each ;Foot-ſtalk. : The 
third, or Sea Pea, has an angular Stem, and 
ſeveral Flowers upon each Foot- ſtalk. And the 
fourth differs from all the others, in ef it 1 
ſimple or ſingle Leaves. l 

What are called winged Leaves; are 0 
each of ſeveral Pairs of others; but this has 
them ſingle. The firſt of theſe is the Pea we 


that ſown: in Fields in moſt Places in the Coun- 
try: and under each of theſe really diſtinct 
Species, there are many leſſer Varieties: the 
third, or Sea Pea, is wild in Exol Ax, it grows 
on the Sea Coaſts, in barren naked Clifts of 
Rocks, and among Pebbles where no Earth is 
ſeen to give it Nouriſhment. The fourth is a 
Native of the Greek * and of ſeveral Parts 
of Evnorz.· Us 39-536 0 

It is a memorable e e that 4 in a 
Time: of great Scarcity of Proviſion, the Peo- 
ple about | our Coaſt found the Sea. Pea in great 
Plenty; and fed: upon it. Till Neceſſity had 
ſent then to its Stores, they never had obſerved 
it, and they then 1 it bent wy Miracle to 
their mech . 
The Reaſon of is growing 458 aint where 
uo Eafth appears is, that ir ſends the Roots to 2 
great Depth, and. then finds it. The Producecof 


it is very great in its wild State, as appears by 


the Numbers who were in that calamitous Time 
ſupported by it; and there are Reaſons enough 


to ry how it would anſwer by Culture. 
I There 


9 


membraneous Thread, to the Side of which, ' 


near the Top, there grows a little Head d 
and thence we ſhall be led according to the Courſe ®P 87 8 Pierce 


commonly cultivate in Gardens, the ſecond: is- 
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ral Kinds of Garden Pee. l | Hos as they are called; 21 ready told 
7E Babe Met haf 3 Ps 8 1 bat ch uſbandnian . 
4 the really diftiti Kinds © 0 1 20 8e Ns Chis en dimen, he Ye il have 
now to ſad" the Hufbirithfian iuto the ds of dice of man more 
Art, and enter upofl the Kiftde made fem the "The four prineipat he duld meddle vit, I 


frff y Culture. This < 4 Store almoſt iger, be do with any, are the common White, the 
>< ; * "We Hotſpur, the Rouncival, 2 Marrowfat; 


hauftible, and is evety » Bly neal. 
know Do the Flo "of Auri- and as it may ſometim& DE) his Intereſt to cul- | 
culas; Tulips, anf Cs N oni a few j. tivate one or other of theſe, we ſhall . be- 


= oy 


ginal Kinds,” and fo it A k. che Peak. Good fote” him in getibral Ferttis; the Meth 
Ground, and careful Managetnent, f Fd dee ee b6 1 0 Fake 
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Way: and "the Mettüre of che Duſt 7220 10 oi i gnidtionaiNib e rkoaarefit me 


Buttons on the Threads in vne Speciez Wich „„ 10715 e 
of whether, n ns going OE ch We e or 0. 5 18119 erg ro 1 14 vice 4 5 5 
 fingly, to Infect ee 12 ane e, Tod 3 
Ore Way er other 2 gteit Change i made, age 471.9 
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Nm wing 6s e Fate, I Eonvor, by the Alliſtan s of W 
we ſhould eiter t Hige üpbn this Hlekd : but bor Reds. This ie done thus. They are to be ſown” 
as tlie Huſbandman hes Tel Concern with it, e untler 2 wart Wall; br Pales, i in Odin, The 
ſnall treat it thi move / "gh nd Sti 36<||E# is to be drawn up abot the Plants as they 
however, at le may in perticFulat. Sttustlonz rife in Fleigllt, during che Winter, fot by this 
and it profitable'to! fall 4650 the Pfäctiee, nor fers Wey wif be hired inst tlie Froſts; 
neglecting any uſeful:Caation, The thite oft and having ing Var de l till the Begin 
diſtinct Varietieb, Are, firfÞ2 The great Or Ruf. ving of Pendels, "they - are den to be re- 
cival Pea, diſtinguimed- by its Size. Fog) moyet' to Rot Beds made for that Purpole, e co⸗ 
The ſquare Pea, diſtinguiſtied by its Shape; "and || veredwith fe Mould; and ſtieltered by Frames. 
thirdly; The unbeHatctb Pea, 'diſtinguiſted” by | i cke Witter de very ſevere; they muff be 
grovingy Which is in round covered lightly white” growing in the natural 


* 


EF 


its Mamer of. 
Cluſters, -reſcribling an Umbrella. Thee te Earth! and ien titef 10 d.: hot Beds, they 


Curious look an asi:the moſt remarkuble Vai muſt be planted at two Inches Dance, it in Fon 
rieties of de hes, bub dle Gardens ctey int 4 Fot aſunder. They wilt thus flower and 
ene (525 12bno bas produce their Fruit at ſuch 2 N as will 
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ihn 25lddoT prom bat 22 Gatcbiſingz ue ſhall” not Here clinge vp if 
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Seaſon is milder. 


then be carefully weeded, and kept clear of 


ning of Mazcn the common Rouncival. 


clear of Weeds, and to be cautious not to tear 
and deſtroy the Stem in gathering. 


different Diſtances : the largeſt Peaſe the fartheſt 
aſunder. 11 


to the Nature of the common white Pea of the 
Garden of any; and its principal Difference is, 


He muſt get his Seed from ſome honeſt ORF 


ſon; and he muſt buy every Lear; for if he 
ſow that of his own Si it will degroe: 
rate. T2 | 
As theſe riſe in 8 the Earth mult 
be drawn up about their Stems with a Hoe in 
dry Weather ; and if the Froſts are ſevere, ſome 
old Pea Stalks; or other light Covering, muſt 
be thrown over them, and taken off when, "mis 


Being thus kept alive till Spring, 8 muſt 


Slugs. If there be many of them in the Ground, 
2 little Lime carefully ſpread will deſtroy them, 
An rather forward than hurt the Plants. Thus 
managed, the Peaſe will bring an early, and 
large Crop. The Spaniſh Morotto, which is 
properly a a Rouncival, as we have ſaid before, 
is to be ſown in FEBRUARY; and in the Begin- | | 


After this there ſhould be a freſh Crop of one 
Kind or other ſown once in a Fortnight during 
the Seaſon, and they will in this Manner ripen 
one after another, and the Owner will be able 
to ſupply the Market at all Times. 

All the Care they require is, to keep chem 


According to their Size they muſt be ſown at | 


We have in this ſuccinct Manner given che 0 
Management of the Garden Pea, becauſe not 
properly the Buſineſs of the Farmer: we ſhall 
now proceed to what is truly and perfectly fo, 
that is, To the Management of the Field Pea, 
which is a very proper, and important Article. 


„ ths. A: 


21 - 


Of. Field Peaſe. & 


HE Field Pea, like the Garden, is divided 

into many Kinds, the principal of which 
we ſhall mention; and aſſiſt the Farmer to 
underſtand their Nature, and to take the beſt 
Methods for their Cultivation. Theſe Kinds 
. | | | 


1. The white Pea. This comes the .neareſt 


that it is ſmaller and leſs delicate. 

2. The Grey Pea, This is a * and very 
uſeful Kind. 

3. The blue Field Pea, called in Ew places 
the Hog and the Pig Pea, though the grey 
might as well have been called ſo. 

The Huſbandman will find a Multitude of 
Varieties of each of theſe branched out in the 
ſame Manner as thoſe of the Garden Kind, and 
named from the Places where they have been 
raiſed, and other trivial Accidents; but we ſhall | 
cut off a great deal of Confuſion and Perplexity 
on that Head, by telling him, That all that 
vaſt Variety are to be reduced to theſe three prin- 
cipal Kinds; and that theſe being very diſtinct | 
in themſelves, and very ftrongly, marked by | 


. 


cheir different Colour, he will always find it 
; Numb. XXXIV. ; 


Pa to diſtinguiſh the three ſeverally from each 
other, and know to which Kind he is to refer 
any of the reſt. 

The vyhite, the grey, and blue Peas: are per- | 
featly diſtin&t, and require a, ſeparate. and va- 
.rious Management; but then that which is pro- 
per for one white Pea is proper for all white 
ones, and ſo of the others. 

The White requires one Kind of Soil, 1 grey 


| another, and the blue ſucceeds beſt in a third. 


This is a. very material Conſideration, which we 
ſhall explain in the ſucceeding Chapter, in the 
Regard. of the others. As it is with Reſpect of 
Management, ſo it is with Soil, all white Peaſe 


require the ſame Soil with the common white; 


all greys the ſame with the common grey; and 
all blue the ſame with the common blue. This 
being a Certainty, the whole Trouble of ſtudy- 
ing thoſe ſeparate Species may be ſpared to the 
Huſbandman; for, in knowing how to manage 
theſe three, he knows all that can be required 
for the raiſing of them all, and need not Naher 
An with uſeleſs DiſtinRions 


GOOTSCSSOSRCRIROSRRASISSEREDS 


CHAP. 4 


0 the proper Soils for the three Kind of 
Nied Peaſe." ee 


Ach of the Field Peaſe packding beſt upon 
its peculiar and proper Soil, it muſt be the 
Hubatdare' $ firſt Buſineſs to eſtabliſh that 
Knowledge thoroughly in his Memory: for on 
that will depend his Succeſs. Peaſe are very 


| profitable, and a very uſeful Crop on many Oc- 
caſions: when he is about to raiſe them, let 
him firſt examine the Nature of his Land, and 
cctooloootoouotochocortochooactochoooctoojochooojoojont then ſuit the Kind to it; for he may in the ſame 


Field be in a Manner ſure of a large Crop of 


one Kind, whereas he muſt. as certainly art a 
poor one of another. 

It is a very ſingular Thing that there ſhould 
be ſo much Difference in the Kinds of the ſame 
Plant, with Reſpe& to the Soil they require; 
but Experience eftabliſhes that Doctrine; and 
when Experience is certain, and proved by fre- 
quent Repetitions, he is a very weak Man who 


| goes againſt. it. 


The white Pea: being moſt of) the Nature of 
the Garden Kind, ſucceeds beſt upon that Land 
which is moſt like Garden Ground; therefore 


| let this Kind be. ſown in a Field, the Soil of 
which is fine and rich. A deep mellow Earth, 


or a rich Loam that is not too ſandy, are the 
two Kinds of Sol that t beſt wich this — 
88 
The grey Pea is 1 a bins Moiſture ; 
for -this.Reaſon a clayey Soil ſuits 'beſt with it. 
The blue Pea is hardy like the grey, but no- 
ching hurts it more than cold and moiſture, 


therefore its proper Soil is the light, dy and 


dr = 

AS are as DiſtinQions of Soil "ps 3 el 
Kinds of Field Peaſe, and.as we have before-ob- 
ſerved, the Huſbandman needs. not trouble him- 
ſelf about a Multiplicity of Names, but examine 
them according to their Counts and ou | 
| himſelf no farther. | 


5 I All 
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diſtinct Kinds of 


** r 


Al white Peaſe, of whatever — Name, 
love a mellow Earth; all grey Peaſe, a clayey; 
and all blue Peaſe, a ſandy Soil : this is the ge- 


As there are certain Soils that 
ſo there are ulſo ſeveral 


neral Direction. 
ſuit them particularly, 


grees with che white Pea and nothing enriches 


the Ground for the blue Pea like Lime. "As 
we have mentioned a clayey Soil for the grey | 


Pea, ſome. may be ſurprized at our naming 


Marle as the Manure in which it moſt delights; 


but we have ſhewn in treating of Manures, that 
the proverbial Saying there is againſt marling 
of Clay, is not eee we Poon 
imagined. 


Any Soil in which aer is Clay, will e | 
the grey Pea profitably ; and Marle will be 


found a Manure that will enrich it excellently 


for this Purpoſe, at the ſame Time that the Pea 
| ] ſufficient Certainty, knowing what is the Condi- 

This is an Article of great Confideration. | 
The Pea not only yields a good Crop in itſelf, 


itſelf improves it for Corn. 


when ſown upon its proper and peculiar Soil; 
but it ſerves the Huſbapdman in other Lights. 
It is always a Method of deſtroying Weeds; it 
improves the Land on which it has grown, and 
excellently prepares it for other Crops. © 


The Article of che particular Soil ſuited to 
each Kind of Pea, has not been hitherto ſuffi- 
 ciently conſidered ; and for that Reaſon the Far- 
en ts nos woquainted with the great 


Advantage of this Pulſe. 


He finds it ſerve in the Sueceſſion of his va- ; 


rious Crops, and when Chance directs him to 
ſow. the right Pea upon the right Soil, he ſees 
the Advantage in its full Light. 


fect of his own Care and Application; and what 
he thus finds from Chance now and then he 
may at all Times m ed from proper _ 
| c. 

The grey Pea will yield its full Produce in 
thoſe ſtiff Soils, which ſo well agree with its 
Nature, without the frequent F allowings, ſerve- 
ing in the Place of a Fallow, while it is yield- 
ing all the Time ſo profitable a Crop; and 
ſo ic is in each of the others, only obſerving 
this proper Management. 

In Reſpect of Manures, Peaſe will always an- 
b e to the Expence of them; 
and it is to be conſidered, the Profit is not to 
be expected wholly from theſe, for they exhauſt 
the Land fo little, it 15 not (he TG EE 
ceeding Crop. ; 

The general Obſervation is, that Peaſe ripen 


earlier in Land that is lefs marured ; but the 
nn nt the greater is their Produce. 


- Wheat, che richeſt and moſt profitable of all 
Grain, follows Peaſe excellently ; and the Sea- 
ſon of ſowing the Wheat -comes' ſo naturally 


aſter that of gathering the Peaſe, that it ſeems 


7 if they were Uehigned to come after one ano- 
ther. 


be plowed ag, after this it ſhould' be har⸗ 


anures; which" beſt" agree 
wick them, according to their ſeveral Natures. 
In general, Dung is the Manure that beft a- | 


a 


Theſe are cal- 
led favourable Years, and the Expectation of 


them keeps up his Spirits; but what he attri- 
butes to ſome unknown Cauſe, may be the Ef- 


bn e the Peale tre cut, the Land ſhould | 


Boer * 


rowed, and then wig it again in the Begin- 
| _ of: CITES the key is to be ede | 


M the fowing of Pest. 
w O Articles are to be conſidered under 


this Head; the Quantity. of Seed Peaſe 


proportioned to the Ground, and che Wake of 
Fuß them in it. 


The Reader will remember wh we | haye ſaid 
with Reſpect to the Garden Peaſe ; namely, 


* - 
= 
- 
a K - 
— = 


| that the larger the Sort, the greater "hould be 


the Diſtance of the Plants. The ſame holds 
good in the Field Kinds: and upon this de- 
pends the firſt Article of their Management. 2 

Good Ground will enlarge a poor Pea, and 4 
ſtarving Soil will reduce one that is naturally 
large in its Size; but we can here ſpeak with 


tion of the three Sorts into which we have di- 
vided Field Peaſe in Ground equally favour- 
able. 

The Farmer is then to "RET that the grey 
Pea is naturally the largeſt Plant, the white is 
next in Size, and the blue the leaſt. 

We have obſerved that a good Soil will en · 
large the ſmaller Kinds, perhaps ſo as to equal 
theſe naturally larger, on a poor one; but there 
is alſo a Difference in the Size of the Plants a- 
mong theſe different Varieties we haye named, 
of theſe ſeveral general Species. All this is to 
be conſidered as the poſſible Occaſion of acci- 
dental Variations; but, in general, the Rule is 
what we have here laid down; and, conſequently, 
the greateſt Number of Peaſe is to be allowed to 
the Acre in the blue, and the leaſt in the grey 
Kinds; the white being kept as a Medium. 

We ſay Number in this Place, becauſe the 
Meaſures may deceive; the grey Pea being 
larger, conſequently fewer fill the Buſhel. This 
makes a certain Difference, but not ſo much as 


| is neceſſary in the Management of the Plants as 


to Diſtance in the Field. The Farmers know 
this, and proportion their Meaſures according- 
ly ; but though. they are right in the Thing it- 
ſelf, they fail in the Degree, for they allow too 
large a Proportion of the great Kind. 

The Allowance in the common Way of Huſ- 
bandry, in thoſe Counties where the Culture of 
Peaſe is beſt underſtood, is two Buſhels of the 
grey to an Acre: they allow three Buſhels to an 
Acre in the white Peaſe, and four in the blue. 
But allthis is too large an Allowance; nothing 
ſucceeds ſo ill in a promiſcuous and irregular 
Sowing as Peaſe, and when they are planted re- 
gularly, there may be an abſolute Certainty 25 
to the Quantity and Diſtance. The Time of 
ſowing Peaſe differs alſo according to the Kinds; 
though this rather reſpects the Soil to which 
they are ſuited, than any Thing in the Pea it- 
ſelf. 

The grey Pea is to be ſown in Fronvanys 
becauſe growing in a cold ſtiff Soil, it makes ac 
| firſt but a poor Progreſs. The Time for the 
white Pea is the Beginning of ApaIT; and 


l the blue may in ſown 2 Fortnight later 8 
F 


TT 
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this: whe Middle of APRIL is the beſt general 


Time. 
The . who a Shi we 


have faid on the Nature of Soils in our firſt 


Book, will eaſily conceive what we mean by 
this: we have ſaid that ſandy Soils make a quick 


Shoot in whatever is ſown upon them, and there- 
fore this late Time is very proper, for they have 


ſtill enough of the Seaſon for their Growth. 
The: white Pea has a Soil of a middle Nature 
between theſe, and therefore it is to be' ſown at 


à middle Time. 


We now come to the Manner of being 
them; and as a great deal depends on this in 
the common Way, and more may in a better 
Practice, we ſhall conſider it at large. 

The common white Pea is uſually ſown with 

a Broadcaſt, and harrowed in. This is that 
promiſcuous and uncertain Method we have 
before mentioned, as 
any. Kind. 

The uſual Method is to ſow the grey Pea under 
a Furrow ; and this is ſo hardy a Kind, that it 
may be put into the Ground any Time guring 
the latter Part of the Winter. 

The blue Pea is ſown as the white, only 


Manner. 

This is the common Way in many Places, 
but it is the worſt of all. The firſt Improve- 
ment for the Planting of Peaſe was the Suffolk 
Dibble, ſo called from its Place of Invention or 
firſt Us This is a Kind of Iron Rake with 
the Tines ſet parallel to the Handle. 
Handle is, of the fame Form as in the com- 


mon Garden Rake, the croſs Piece -is thicker, 


and there are four, five, or ſix large Iron Spikes 
let through it. The Way of uſing it is this, 
a Man goes over the Field with the Dibble, 
and Women follow him with Peaſe in their A- 
prons. He ſtrikes it into the Ground, preſſing 
down the Tines with his Foot upon the Back of 
the croſs Piece. Thus four, five, or more Holes 
are made, into which the Women drop their 
Peaſe, one into each Hole, and leave them 
open. This done, the whole Field is lightly 
harrowed over; and all are covered together. 

The Perſon who ftrikes 'the Dibble, generally 
goes over the Field backward and forward in 


"i improper for Peaſe of 


thicker, - and is harrowed in after the ſame * 


The 


Rows, or Lines, a Foot aſunder, but 'tis done 
at random, and the Peaſe grow in a lloyenly 


and irregular Manner. 

This Method is very expeditious, and diſ- 
poſes the Peaſe with a Degree of Regularity ; 
it is therefore, according to the common Prac- 
tice, greatly preferable to the random Method 


of ſowing them by Hand; but it is capable of | 
eaſy and great Improvement. 


In the firſt Place the Farmer who intends to 


ſet his Peaſe by the Dibble, ſhould have three 


Kinds of them made according to the Difference 
of his Peaſe, and the Diſtance they require in 
growing. He ſhould have one for grey Peaſe 
with the Tines five Inches diſtant, another for 
white with them at four, and another for blue 
at three Inches Diſtance. The Tines ſhould be | 
longer for the grey than for the others, and 
ſhorteſt of all for the blue; becauſe Experience 


}F 


would be done the more eaſily. 


| 


: 


| 


ſhews, ä 


deeper Coveting i in the Ground ; and this is an 


| effential Article; the Seeds of no Crop what- 
ever being more in Danger from Nr Birds, 


and Vermin. 

When the Farmer has thus provided kiinſetf 
with proper Inſtruments for his ſeveral Species, 
I would have him order the Dibbler to go over 
the Ground. with Regularity, drawing a Gar- 
dener's Line . acroſs it for that Purpoſe, and 
working cloſe to it. This would ſet the Rows 


exactly ſtrait, and would make the " eaſier 


and leſs hazardous to the Hoers. 

The ſeveral Rows might thus be eaſily plant- 
ed at an exactly proper Diſtance, and that pro- 
porti6ned to the Kind in each. Thus / for the 
common Huſbandry the grey pea Rows ſhould 
be two Foot aſunder; the white a Foot and 
half, and the blue little more than a Foot. 


Thus would the Field be planted with per- 


fect Regularity, and the Hoeing and Reaping 


be a little more Expence, but very little in the 
firſt Operation; but this would be ſaved in the 
two others. 

We have named here what may be called 2 
middle Diſtance for the ſeyeral Species, a a finer 
or coatſer Soil, a richer or poorer Ground 
make ſome Difference in what is to be done in 
this Reſpect. The Farmer having here the 
Medium, will eaſily make the proper Varia- 
tions. 

In ſome Places they follow the N Prac- 
tice in the Field, opening Trenches. by Line; 
and covering the Peaſe, when in the Ground, 
with Hoes. This is better than the Method 
by the Dibble, in that it leaves the Earth more 


looſe all about them, but it is more expenſive, 


and the other ſucceeds very well. 

_ Having named what are the ſeveral Manners 
of ſowing or ſetting of Peaſe in the Practice 
of the common Huſbandry, it is Time to ſpeak 


of what may be done in this Article by the Drill 


Plow, and the Horſe Hoe, its happy and pro- 
per Attendant: 

We have ſhewn how vaſtly many other Crops 
are capable of being improved by this Practice, 
but there is none that can be ſo greatly aſſiſt- 


ed by it as the Pea of every Field Kind; nor h 


any to which it is ſo happily ſuited. | 

We have ſhewn the Advantage there is in 
ſetting the Peaſe in Rows by the Dibble, and 
mentioned wherein the Garden Method of the 
Trench and Hoe is ſuperior to this; but the 
Drill Plow anſwers both Purpoſes together; it 
does better than either by many Degrees, and 
the Expence is greatly leſs, 


We ſhall adviſe the Farmer to uſe. this Me- 
thod preferably to any other, and ſhall give him 


all the needful Directions for it in a very few 
. Having explained at latge in a pre- 

ceeding Book the general Method of Drilling, 
and the Structure of its Inſtruments, a very lit- 
tle is needful to be ſaid in ſuiting it to the Par- 
tieular C ireumſtances of any Crop. 


Let the Farmer ſee his Inſtrument be FI 
perly made, and let him go over the Field ſow- 
ing his Peaſe in double Rows, with a Foot 


Partition, and with four Foot Interval between 


Say two Pair of Rows. 


The 


There would 
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ly: 8 as * Plants . fibrous Roots 


penetrate deeper, none whatever ſpreads farther 
under the Surface at the ſame Time. 
N This may ſhew as the Reaſon; of what we ſee 


in Practice ſo certainly, that there is no Crop 


2 


+ - .|-which. receives ſuch: great, palpable and YER 


0 H A P.. VII. 
N weeding the. Pea Ha” 


we have laid down the ſeveral Methods of 
A wing Peaſe, we muſt give Directions for 
the weeding them accordingly, each Manner of 
ſowing requiring i its peculiar Manner of weeding. 
The general Deſign however being the ſame in 
all theſe Operations, the Methods ſeverally necel- | 
ſary will be laid down i in few Words. 
When Peaſe are ſown in the random Way, the 


Hoers are to be ſent into the Field when the 


Crop is up, and to have Orders not only to cut 


up the Weeds, but to thin the Peaſe where they 
ſtand too thick, which they always do in ſome | 
Places, however careful the Hand may have been 


that fowed them. 


Peaſe are round 251 ſmooth, therefore chey | 


will, from their Shape and Surface; roll about 


eaſier than any other Kind of Seed. We have 


ſhewn before how apt. Corn is, when ſoyn i in the 
common Way, to run in Heaps in the Holes, 
and leave other Parts of the Field deſtitute 3 but 


this is much more the Caſe in the Peaſe, becauſe 


of their Figure, and hence it is that of all Seeds 
ſown promiſcuouſly they are the moſt apt to riſe 
in Cluſters. The hoeing them thinner in theſe 
Places is alſo the more needful, becauſe in no 
Caſe the Plants more ; hurt or impoveriſh one 
another. 7 

For theſe Reaſons the Farmer : muſt be careful 
in his Inſtructions; and muſt keep his Eye now 
and then upon the People, otherwiſe he will have 
a much poorer Crop than he need. 

When the Peaſe are ſet by the Dibble, made 
according to our Directions, the Hoer's Buſineſs 
is reduced to the one Point of eutting up the 
Weeds: and it is by much the more eaſily done, 
becauſe he is to work in regular . 

In the other Way, by the T rench Hoe there 
will be the ſame Advantage of a clear Space to 
work in; but as the Seeds have been there ſcat- 
tered a little at Random, the Hoers muſt be or- 
dered alſo to thin them i in the Rows where they 
meet with Spaces, in which they ſtand too thick. 

Fheſe are the Methods in the ſeveral common 
Ways of planting chis Pulſe, and the Advantage 
of the Hoeing is not confined to the preſent 


Crop ; for deſtroying the Weeds, it prepares the 


Land excellently f for that which is to follow. 
© In the Method we have propoſed of ſowing 


by the Drill, the Horſe Hoe, as well as the Hand | 


Hoe, is to be employed ; and the Effect of this 


upon the preſent Crop is prodigious, while at 


the fame Time it acts as a thorough, Fallow- 
ing of the Land for that which is to come after- 
wards. 

We have Mean to what « Depth the Root of | 
che Sea Pea will peneträte the Earth for Nouriſh- 


Pr 


. an 
” SS 
= 4 


| Advantages from Horſehoing. 


Me ſee how. deep the Earth may be moved 
advantageouſly for Peaſe, and; there is no Way of 
doing this but by that excellent Im plement the 


| Hoe Plow; and as the Advantage, in this Re- 


| ſpe&, is much leſs from Handhaeing, which only 
Juſt breaks the Surface, ſo it is in ede the 
improving the Ground for future Crops. . _ 
When the Drill Plow has been N in 
ſetting the Peaſe in double Rows, and in the large 
Intervals, as we have directed, the Horſe Hoe 
muſt come in to clear thoſe Intervals and nou- 


riſh the Crop, and fallow the Ground; while at 


| the ſame Time the Hand Hoe is neceſfary among 
| the Plants. This however need be uſed bur 
once, the other muſt be repeated occaſionally, 
and the Manner of uſing both is this. 

When the Peaſe are about four Inches high, 
the Hand Hoers are to be ſent in, but as they 
have only a very ſmall Part of the Ground to 
work upon, a few of them will do for a large 
Field; and a little Time. will be ſufficient. | 

When the Peaſe are at the Growth juſt named, 

they will ſtand according to this Method of ſowing, 
in double Rows, with a ſmall Space between Row 
and Row, and a great Interval between one Pair 
of Rows and another. The whole Ground be- 
tween and about them, will be well cover'd with 
a young Crop of Weeds, for this is a Time at 
which' they ſhoot in Abundance, and grow 
quick. 
The Partitions or ſmall Spaces beds one 
Row and another, in each Pair, are the only Part 
where the Hand Hoers are to be employed; the 
larger Intervals are to be left for the Horſe Hoe, 
which is to be brought in afterwards. _ 

In this Handhoeing theſe Spaces muſt be per- 
- feftly cleared of Weeds, and that being once 
done, is not to be repeated: for the young 
Crop being thus once got down, vill never be 
ſucceeded by another in that Place. The Rows 
at this Time appear diſtin& in the Fields; and 
there is Room for the Growth of Weeds between 
one of them and another, but ſoon after this 
the Peaſe grow to a Height, and meet one 
another, ſo that no Weed can e een 
them, 

This Handhoeing being over, the 3 is 
to be left to itſelf ſome time. The moving and 
breaking the Earth Juſt about the Roots of the 
young Crop, on one Side, will do them great 
Service, as they now are young, and ſpread 
principally at a very little Depth; afterwards 
| they will require a Supply at their greater Depth, 
and that will be given them by the Horſe Hoe, 
| though it could not by any other Means what- 
ever, This is what they extreamly want, and 
| this is the Reaſon of that valt Fertility which 
1 will follow tlie Uſe of the | proper nnen to 
Sye, it to them. 


o 


When the Wed, in” the Interyals are e grown | 
is Tome Height, the Horſe Hoe is to be ſeat | 


into th the Field: * muſt be carried ſtrait up in — 
: Mi 
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Midſt a denied, muſt tbe: ſetito 


cut deep. 

This il) bear up -er, Pact af.; che 
Weeds, and bury the reſt, and will not ſhake the 
Plants by coming too near theta, that being an 
Accident which, till they. acquire more eee 
might greatly hort n 


If the 1 curious, be may now 


Irdet 
þ _ 
fm as _—_ = did, eg on 1 . 


e de Hao and ap | and this 3 18 Int 
ſame” Manneft to 800 =P 775 LA 
n the outer Edge of FE 2, Or to. a 
Gates of ' 990 e kg t gl gle ur; 
* 1 8 , 
row of the | Plow did bot aff ct. Ls aA 
"THF 1s'2 Thi not pl 1 neceſſary ary,..b ut 
K 1s 'ofe ink very well Pay, ye nile 


Harte" 1. . f. the ncreaſe of the C 
e Webac 1 it ng brea Aer the 


of , the: 5; 9 2 hy within its 
Ra e de 45 eb Kaste 8 the Centre of the In- 


85 cuts off Fi Ends of all thoſe longer, and 
ore ſerviceable Roots, which, had penetrated ſo 


far, an d ſpreacd fo wide, a ' ſome at this Period of | 
the Peas Growth will always have done; and 


from the, broken Ends of theſe there will be in- 
numerable. others immediately formed, ready to 


dra Noutimment; and they will have à freſh, {1 
| employed, anf. — are to be ſent into $ho, F ield | 


brokn Earth enſily to ß. and full of chat 


N 110 


The Conſequence be this Wil k be a an K iedlete 
Te Shigot « of ne Peaſe, and they will | gather 2 


091 


5 oo 
_ 


K "As" to ths Wise of cht Horſechoeing, th the 


17 may | be left wholly | to his Diſcretion, 35 | 


do ho. more he will be ſure of a great Crop 
r this” new” broken Ground will ſupply the n 25 
Keck” and all ſuch others as ſhall ſpread 1 into it 
with a great” Quantity "of Nouriſhment Lt the 
Time the Crop is, to be upon the Groun bur 
if he chuſe to repeat it twice more, the Adyantage 
will be propertioned i in his Crop, and he will he 
ſure of finding's a manifold Return for the Ex- 
pence. 
247 he will be thus adviſed, and will give "is 
Crop three Horſehoeings, they are 0 de con- 


ducted in this Manner. t den n 912063 


The firft muſt be given : a ' few Pays. after the 


Handhoting of the Partitions; and the two others 


at equally diſtant Times betycen that and the 
beginning to F e 
Im this Caſe the kit Hoeing 18 to be pertorm⸗ 
ed as mentioned for the Angle one, very deep, 
and in the Middle of the large Interval, between 
Pair and Pair of Rows. ' And the two following 
Horſehoeings muſt de more ſhallow, and muſt 
be carried it the riddle Way between the firſt 
Furrow and che Rows. DN cet h e 

Few will perhaps he ti — of. fach 
a repeated Horſchoting on a Piece of Peafe? with! 
out ſeeing; the Advantage 'ehoroughly explihea; 
but that is in itſelf -ſo 'elear- and evident, When 


the whole” Compaſs of tlie Work is take in} | 


and the Benefit to the Crop onfidered! that 
we ſhall be able to ſhew every thinking Huſ- 
bandmarit is to his real and ** Profit. 
Ne 34. 
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Two. aon are . by aha "IO of 
Peaſe, the one to get a Profitable Crop; the 
other to prepare the Land for Corn. Now: both 
theſe will be anſwered in the higheſt Degree by 
this Method. ., His Crop will have the Advantage 


of ach, Degree of, Nouriſhment, as could not 


be giyen to fit any other Way, and: the Produce 
will be great accordingly: and at the ſame Time 
the Land will be prepared for Wheat by ſuch 
repeated plowings, by Way of fallowing, that 
there is no Method whatſvever of making. is ſo 


rich,/or dreſing it ſo well for that Grain. 
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Of reaping of Peaſe. 
2 ER 


1 * Peaſt being ehen e to their "Gs wth, are 
to be watched for the 


Fine of of gathering. 
This is to be ti carefiflly, for it is of Impor- 


tance that the due Ripeneſs be obſerved. In the 


Plantation of Garden Peaſe in the F ield, the. 
| common Method of pulling. them as they rigen 


is to be followed; but in the Farmer's Concern, 
where they are not of that Kind, nor intended for 
that Uſe,. they muſt be reaped at once; and it is 


on this Occaſion the finding che due Degree of 
Ripeneſs is is, of ſuch great Concerrn. 


In the gathering by. Hand Women are to be 


3 + + 


 ſo.that the Profit riſes daily; and it is to. be * 


| gun as ſoon. 48 any are fit. to pull, and continued 
as long as there are anꝝ in a Condition for Ser- 
vice left. For this there needs no Particular ard 0 


ther Direction. 516 L lo hn GOWT 215 9 
In t the Farmer 8. Pea Field let there be. all "AM 
taken in examining the Peaſe, from the Time 
the Pods begin to Tell. From: this Period till 
their ripening, which, is known by the Size and 


F irmneſs of the Pea, in the Shell, the; Owner him- 


ſelf, ſhould. every Day. go into the ſeveral Parts 
of the Field, and open Pods in different Places. 


All will not ripen together upon any Ground, 


| but he wil thus, 5 when moſt are e to- 


gether. o lde 1 lit 
-= Bye: will 754 f nin by . 4 2 Will 


be unripe at whateyer, Time he reaps them, but 


he is to contriye ſo as to loſe the leaſt by one or 


| other of theſe Accidents. In general it is better 
to err on the Side of their being under ripe than 


the other; becauſe thoſe which. are but moderate- 
ly ripened, will thus harden in the drying; where 
as, when che Field in general is Wee a grear 


deal will be loſt by ſheding. 


The beſt Method of sn by. a Hook wich 


_—Y art beth 


2. good Edge, faſtened. 10 dhe End of a long 


of Buſineſs, in. a Day With this Inſtrument, in a 
Field Tf Peake ſown.,in the common Manner; 
but in one, where the Peaſe are planted regularly, 
the 1 Hand. will 80 dhrough ſuch a m 
8a ſurprizing. . wierd yo batig £25 

When, the, Peaſe are cut, down, the Way i is to 


Toy m to. gry a. little upon the Ground; but 


when they, lie in a ſcattered Manner there is more 
r r q nt. 


trous Fellow will do a great deal 
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Stalks and Pods are dried, | | 1 10 5 

heir due Firtaneſg, | a vet poof it k & 
. in, but that ſhould be 7 e | en i 992 40 
rn © Rs It is a hardy Phodo, approaching to the 
TT 5 Niture of « Werd; and. it will therefore | grow 
APES either on Land naturally poor, or ſuch as is ex- | 

N Bae roi Len 

'A vantage in its Culture: it not 
ar thus ſands in the Place of B | 
Although e 


92 9b OE: 


2 en, vet, like all other Plants, there axe ſome that it 


L affects more than others. This is 4 material 
1 A, e | Coolideration to the Huſbandmag. The great 

ner of Growth, But ſmaller, Sib Variety of Articles of late Years introduced into 
weak, and Jean on the Grou als ef aer, | Profeltion, give him an Opportunity of vary- 

are each compoſed of ſeveral Tena ing the Crop on every Occaſion, and among 
of a pale green Colour, and chere are The | ' theſe inferior as well as among che richer Kinds, 
for climbing or pk — * bot be will find a double Advantage in a prudent 
Flower reſembles that 6468 the | Choice, which is moſt ſhewn in i 
ie ſroaller; and ef a mid Purple Colour in cies to the Nature of the Soil. 

comtoon Kinds, tho" of various Hues in _ The moſt favourable Land for Tares is a good 
The Seeds are - contained in flender Pods, | fandy Loam. They will ſucceed excellent 


are rownd and all. Their Colour varies Hike alen Ear, I din wo molt for the = 
chat ef the Flowers. is a very common Inconvenience in thar Sort of 


"Thens «htm Kinds of Tarr; the with gut Ground. They will ſucceed very well on 
the black. Theſe are named after the Colour of Ground, that is not rich in ay Relpe 45701 


che Seeds, and have line other Difference: rhey ie ſer great Crops of them in the Lins ene 
y are only ſemina} Varieties of the fame Countries, and that krequently where, there is yery 
z the white Tare riſing originally from | | Little Depth of Soil, 
che gerd ef "the'black, as the common blue and] The worſf Ground for the Tare is 8 tough wet 
rec Flowers of many Kinds, in our Gardens will clayey Soil, In HxA rronpsnmk, where 2 great 
occaſionally yield fuch ts ate whice.” In the ſame | Oqantity are raiſed, they find them always fuc- 
JC in ris Kind of Tare | ceed better on the hilly Grounds than in the 
is, chat the Flower is white, whereas it ic purple pes. 
r The soil and Siruation being thus fixed upon 
Colours os bp there requires little Care in the making it read 
« Eighv'of-eoſd wy" be ſown h. Fields, and Jer ds Hecention of the Sen. By dd, Choke 
they will anſwer the ſame Purpoſe ; bur the cog we do not mean to tye the Farmer down fo 
renn poked ſtrictly, as that nothing elſe will do but ſuch a 


beſt Bearc Xx ku 3 Field as we have deſcribed, but when it happens 
| mer e ; Advantage in the fow- that he has the Choice of two or three, and one 
ing; Lans property, eg the Variety of Articles of them anſwers this Character better than another, 
ith whied ths: preſent Piattice- of Haſbatdry ze Honld rake the bel. 
r ne We will ſuppoſe the Field where they are to 
Re ſand, has been paetty well exhauſted by: the laſt 
pts bf br eng he yer Ft of | Crop! of Corn. In this Caſe no Preparation by 
| — . 9 Manure, or Tepeated Tillage. b wanted: all that 
41 | an ue a dt; and in-ring to apen the Ground 


ot br bene 4 3 n 


muſt be Tares raiſed. or bought; und thin ig not 
their only Uſe, for che Straw,” ben welt died; 
is ancexcellent Food for Cattle: | 2 


hole the Pare, though greatly irries to unf 
of the * a 
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Zo 4 Jowtng n. 3 
WSS 5 cht Land 1s WY the iel 
| zu vis the 


vo ble Cure ef de Serd, and 

ufdundman Het tot de negli- 
vent 1 Mille C 5618 hotfing, and i matt 
eren ce hg 


1 be hugh bt ue el 
* Totti Farmer, at ten or tete 


Miles Wand.” Tue Advnnrage m Une of ils, 
in Al Sets, "Has bren ſtte wn already; and let 


| on rich Ground, end if it * a little moiſt, 5 


which M, they ue bre apt to he upon the 
Ground, [becauſe of the "TIS of the Stalk, 
and then they kids - 

There is an old Cuſtom among the Farmers 
of Essxx, and fome other Counties, of ſowing 
Tas and Horle Beans tofether : they thrive 
toldrably; well in this Way, but they do better 
Ang. There is no Difficulty. attendiig the 
feaping ef them, for they may be very well cit 


ether, when: rips, as 'they will be about the 


lane Times und the different Sides of the Bein 
and Tare mike, them . e in the Bain 
e 115 


the Farmer Who is to b ther tate Cafe th 
purchudt füch & have gro on vn © Gerecht Kind 
of Soil kein Mis on. 


Tus, if His Pield de mellow Earth let Nm 


ute the Herd Tares from a loatif dr fahdy Scil; 
ad en the contrary, if his be Tanfly let him 
ute the Seeds from ble Wat is 1 
Theft "Fares ate in deen bat for Toning | a 
chat are” f a midfing Size, round, full, and 
Rump, of a fivoth ahd bright Surface, ad 
keavy. There is Reafon the Hufbandman be 
etteful ir this Chotce, betzute few Seeds ate 10 
apt to Ipo; and afl Pains are thrown away upon 
Land where there is a Defe& in the Seed. 
Tue Tare does got grow well ünlels it have 
been full ripe when gathered; and if it have fut- 
fered wet th the keeping, it joles 4 great deal of 
its Vægetattve Power. Thele are the two Acci- 
dentsthe Fe armer is moſt to fear, and he will be 


arded ſt them by che Rules we have given 
5 1 Such. Tares as have been gather- 
1 5 Hu never. get that Roundneſs,. Toll 


gebt t we. have, recommended; and if 
1 Been aw, 0 Bs to get Damage, they | Sed 
15 5 1 e and they do abt recover 
| again 
, 1 85 ed t being dns choſen, the Quaniity & is | 
text to. be conlideret!; 'S and in this the common 
Pratfice comes hearer what is right, than in moſt | 
other Seeds. The general Error is the fowing too 
wuch, and what - Miſtake there is, is on the {ame 
Side here, but tis not great, about five becks 
we generally allowed to the Acre, but a Buſkel 
i fully Tufficient : thiee Pecks will be very well. 

There is a greater Crop from a few fourlthing 
Plants, thar Yo m a great Number we * 
one another. 

The belt Time for ſowing is in PR 
Niddit of Feprvany,_ 18 1 Tewoble 
need be taken about them, for the molt, light. | 
fvitring of the Ground i; 18 ſufficient ; 55 but of One 
Thing the Huſbaridman muſt take eſpecial Cares | 
N 75 oh 0 55 * bo ana: in 

is Way without De ere neye 
more fon in a Day 5 can be well cay hy 
| before Evening ; 12 it they. lie wh, 5 ed. . the 


| moſt 


E | CHAP. 
Of te aig, nd raping of Tares. 


XII. 


HE Crop being in the Ground will fe- 
fre tt färthef Cate of the Farmer, for 
they will ſhoot quickly, and grow vigeroutty, 
dey vl fo do not much thrive among them. 


Tete are two Seaſons of cutting them, che one for | 


the Straw, às it is called; chat is, for the 


IE for the Food of Cattle, the” other for 


The Hrſt may be cndedd at Aifterent Times 
for ſeveral Weeks, and it is a very wholeſorne and 
profitable Food; che ther is only to be done at 
ohe Tittte, that is, when the Tares ate ripe in 
the Pods; bd for the knowing the exatt Petivd 
for 'this; (the Late u ib Be watched! in di ume 
Manner as the Fra. 5 

The cutting them 85 bange 1 Gen tht 


moſt important Scxvict they chr be Put to; as 


& the & thi Feu it aid fox Hpenings, It is For 
„r for for Pigeons; but as when' the 
rundet keeps any Guaftity of theſe, às he 


Auſt either ratſe or Buy _ this n 4 com 
filtrabls Artiele 


*. +; 9 58 $1 : 271 TY 


i If a favourable Sexfon Follow; the Tithe of 


Wing the Tatts will be fir to cut in May for 
foddering Cattle in the Rack; and, upon Oc- 


feeding freſh in che Field. 

Tuc grem Advintipe of an, led Cwoßs of 
-dtckiray PUIR is, that they cover and thads the 
Ground. The Tate Being larger thin (the of the 
others; ſetves this Purptſt better than they, and its 


Seeds, or the ripe Tares being of Uſe; is'#hv- 


chet Advantage, bæchuſe it may bt kept longer 
pen che Great, Fer this Reafbn, thoügf 
the Natrher thay 6tcafibtially cut His Tares gfech, 
yet L advine Him When He would give the Ground 
the greateſt —_ chem, to let the 
While Crop ftantt till In this Caſe the 
| Gs Bike avRttt for very confidetable 
Time, there are no Weeds ſuffered” to grow it 
| its. apices ee tn; nacowed by lying under 
the Covert of the Stem and Leaves of the Tares, . 


| while their Ro. draw bar Hetie Nouriſhment 


Dews of te Tight, they contr 
cas A f geen Fart of 14 5 ing bets 127 


"th erer, 4 Pooter | better ih 
ficht Land 25 MYR; im dhe former 9 
well; in che latter, the 

and Leaf with leſs bearing 


8 N | 


eee it. The Tares being then obſerved 


from time to time us they ripen, are ko be reap- 
ed at the Period when they are fulleſt of xi 


are to 701 15 9 Pods aul chem left to dry inthe Field in lite 


There is Allo ano- Hag, 
ther Misfortune attend ing the fowing of Tares I our the Seed. 
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the ne yer recover their right 


AHE Fannkr hs Wes how cakily Tarts ade 
damaged by wet, the Conſequence of which | 


4s: their growing | mouldy; or muſty: after this 
Condition, Look 


or Value: but, beſide tis, there is another 


Actident to which they are very liable, that is, 
the being infected with Worms, Mites, and . 
ther little Vermin. Now in this Caſe the pulpy 


Part is eaten, and they become light, duſty, 


2 
- and of nette VA ‚ . | 


We have told the Farmer how to manage | 
them from the Sowing the: Field to getting 


home his Crop; 3 we muſt now acquaint him, 
with the Ways by which" the Produce "may be 
preſerved from theſe Miſchiefs, for his certain 
Tenn in. feeding his Fiete, ſowing a- 
gain, or felling. wr a 

„The 8 of Tues from. both, theſe | 


MLT <a. A 


fl li vals | 


Accidents, depends principally on the drying of | 


them ; for, as it is Damp that moulds chem, 
the ſame makes Way for thoſe little ,miſchieyous 
Vermin, which are always found in damp 
Tares, buten in ues. as way: 0 TR, 
perly dried. 5 

We. have directed * laying Gs Days i in 
the Field, after cut, for the Pod and whole 
Plant to dry.“ - After this, when the Tares are 
got out, they muſt be managed according to 
the Weather, but one nem or other they. Hulk 
be thoroughly dried. 

If the Air he very warm — * . 
ing and turning them on a Floor for ſome Days, 
will anſwer the. Purpoſe; if otherwiſe, they 


© 


= 


5 
| 
ö 
f 


ſhould be laid upon a Kiln : but, in this Caſe, 


the Heat muſt be very gentle, and well mode- | 
rated, otherwiſe it may do more Harm than | 
the Damp, / deſtroying} the vegetative Power in 
the. Seed, and Wannen. 
lr. want Eben 

When the Tares are thus properly ordered, they 
maſt be kept in a dry Place, and properly ſe- 


ö 
N 
1 
| 
; 
T 


cured. from Vermin. The thorough drying is 
very eſſential, for otherwiſe they will breed Diſ-+ 


orders in the Pigeons that are fed with them; 
and, when e emen in eee 

"When 42 to be. kept any 1 Time, | 
the beſt Way is to put them up in large Barrels; 


then ſetting them in a dry, cool Place, they will | 


be out of all Danger whatſoever... I have kgown 
Tares thus kept that were good for all Pur- 
poſes at fourteen Years after. the Threſhing; 3 
neee 
longer. 4 * 2 _ 
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mn Part of Mankind, that give "6. 10 a 


have been careful to OY 3 in the Courſe 


of this Work; and, we Hope, by ttar Mea 


have rendered not only our own, but the Wri- 
tings of others more · Uſeful } Ithe Subject of the 


| preſent Chapter is: an Jnſtance,, ' We ee in moſt 
Books of ' Huſbandry” written un of We Time, the 


Name of the. Thetch,,,v Flant / recopmend- | 
| ed, extreaaly for.,.the Improvement of Land. 


This is a Kind of Pulſe, yery-well, known by its 


Appesrance, and by che Shape of. che Seed, in 
the Counties where it is cuſtomarjly, raiſed: 


how is. the Farmer in a mate f art f, che 5 


dom, who, wiſhes, to, bring home the Improve 
ments, pradtiſed in in IE Places, to. know what 


is meant hs this Word; Na-DiRionary. will er 
plain it to him, for Ar no; ſuch, Word in 


the Exorten Language., If 
Exc IsE Herbals, he will not find, it in any of 


their Indexes 3 nay, en" ſome; of. them have 
e Th 
are, ford Thetch, is among 
Ks de Rel is, that i it is a Barba o of 
| later in 9 0 e Time of their ri 

In ſome of the Books, wherein, Thetches are 
named, he finds them alſo. called I etches, but 
this is a Word as arbitrary and unmeaning as 
the former,, there being no ſuch properly in the 
Language. | In ſome it is, as they apprehend, 
farther explained by. being written: Vetches : but 
| this.is a Tem that has worſe ' Conſequences than 
leaving the Reader in the Dark, for it creates 
Confuſion. | "There; is. ſuch” a Word as ; Vetch in 


"but ix is the Engliſh of 


he, look into the 


able of barbarous- Words, as they 


the Word Vicia in Latin, and c Bpnifes | 


the ſame with the Tare | 
In the two other Caſts therefore, chele Wi 
ters uſe Words that cannot be underſtood, be⸗ 
cauſe they have no received Meani at all; 
and, in the latter, they uſe a Word that means 
ſomething _ 
If the Farmer in a femote Part of the King- 


dom, ſhould from reading , any of theſe. popular 


Works; be indated to propagate the Thetch, 


he could never find any Meaning of that Word 
except the Tare; and he would therefore, after 


a a great deal of Difficulty, find what they. did 
not mean. Themſelves know what they intend 
by it, becauſe 4 ' Word will ſignify any Thing 


Cuſtom appoints; ; but one Purpoſe of this Work 


| being to_convey to the Farmer of one County, 


the Knowledge of another; we muſt make them 
{| underſtand one another's Language. 
There is a Plant of the Pulſe Kind very fre- 


quent in the warmer Parts of Evgoys, the 
Flower of "which feſembles that of che Field 


— but its Pod i is ſhort, and ſeems blown up. 

This they call in Latin Cicer, and its proper 
| Name' in Engliſh is the Chich. Some have cal- 
led it the Chich Pea, others the Chich Vetch; 
| and in ſpeaking of the Seed, the common Ex- 
preſſion is Chiches.” When the Chich firſt was 
| an doen — the ENGLISH Farmers, 
- * 47 
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deep, nor ſpread far for Nouriſhment, fo that 


Names of Chich and Cicer, it will be found in 


the Writings of thoſe who have treated of 


Plants. 
The Chich, or as our Writers call it, the 


Thetch, is therefore of the Pulſe Kind, but 
ſingular in the Shape of its Pod, and in other 
Particulars. We ſhall firſt make the Reader 
properly acquainted with its Nature, and its 
ſeveral Kinds, and afterwards with the moſt ad- 
vantageous Manner of cultivating it for the Be- 


nefit of the Ground. 
CHAP, XV. 
Of the Nature of the Chich, and its Kinds, 


HE Chich, like the reſt of the Pulſe Kind, 
is a weak and ſtraggling Plant. The Root 
is inconſiderable, wherefore it does not penetrate 


the Ground is not impoveriſhed by it as by 
other Growths. The Stalks are numerous and 


weak, they will grow in the larger Kinds, three 


Foot long; in the leſſer two Foot; but always 
lie upon the Ground. This is far from a 
Diſadvantage to the Farmer, for by thus lying 
upon the Surface, they cover it the more per- 
ieeuly 34 make it light and hollow. 
The eaves reſemble in their general Form 
thoſe of the Pea and Tare, but they are more 
beautiful. Each is compoſed of three or four 
Pair of leſſer ones, and an odd one at the 
End, and theſe are all of a very pleaſant green, 
and notehed round the Edges. The Flowers 
grow from the Bottoms of the Leaves, and are 
of the Shape of thoſe of the Pea or Tare, but 
ſmall. They vary in Colour according to the 
Kinds, being white, red, or duſky, and the | 
Seed is of the fame Colour, that follows them. 


The Pods that come after the Flowers are of the | 


ſame general Structure with theſe of the Pea | - 


Kind, but they are ſhort, thick, and blowh up | 
as it were, and each contains only one or two 
Seeds. Theſe are not altogether round, but of 
a painted Shape in one Part, from whence fancy- 
full People have ſuppoſed they reſembled the 
Head of a Ram, and the Plant has been called | 
the Ram Chich. eg a... 4 
The Chich is a Native of Iraty, and ſeveral 
Varieties of it are cultivated in the Gardens of | 
that Kingdom; as alſo of SPAIN, Pon rod Al, 
and the South of France. They raiſe them 
there as we do Peaſe, and for the ſame Uſe ar 
their Tables; whence their Gardeners, as ins 
genious as ours, have made innumerable leſſer 
Varieties. But we are writing for the Farmer, 
and he is to raiſe them for à very different Puro 
poſe; therefore all che Diſtinctiom that he nerd 


regard is, that of the two Kinds Which fröm 
tdeir Size are called the larger and the ſmaller 


Chich, and from the Seaſons of ſowing- them, 
the Winter and the Summer Chich or Thewwh, 
the large one is the Winter Chich, for being 


more hardy it ſtands the Cold: the ſmaller ane 


being tender, muſt be ſown in Spring 

The Kinds cultivated in Gardens Abroad are 
principally three, the white, the black, and che 
red Chich 3 they are called by theſe Names ac. 
No. 34. | 


* 


cording to the Colour of their Flower and Seed, 
and are not there preferred to Peaſe, but are 
found better ſuited to the Countries. Our Pea 
is vaſtly preferable, according to the Accounts 
of the ITaiians themſelves, both in its Taſte 
and Bearing, but it will not thrive ſo well with 


Climate, are cultivated in a great Meaſure in its 
Stead. The EncLisn Farmer is to count little 
upon the Fruit of this Pulſe more than for Seed; 
therefore he is to ſee it in a proper Light, alto- 
gether different from theirs: with him it an- 
ſwers two Purpoſes, the feeding his Cattle in 
the Stalk, not Seed; and the Enriching of the 


Ground. 


This Enriching of the Soil depends partly 
upon the keeping it clear of Weeds, partly upon 
the little Nouriſhment it requires, and partly 
_ the eg * Shelter it —_ the Sur- 
e.. 

This laſt is the greateſt Coideration+ for, 
when a Piece of Ground is lightly, but thorough- 
ly covered, and little exhauſted, it grows mel- 
low, and becomes, with very little farther Ex- 
pence, fit for the richeſt Crops. For this Rea- 
ſon the large Chich is to be preferred to the 
other as better covering the Ground: but this 
is not all its Advantage, for being ſown in Au- 
tumn, it provides an ny F ood for Cattle when 
they moſt want it. 

Notwithſtanding this, the Tm will find 
many particular Circumſtances wherein the ſmall 
or Summer Chich is preferable, with Reſpect to 
the Time of Sowing, the Nature of the Pro- 
vender, and the Condition of. the Ground. 


| HAP. XVI. 


. te e Soil for Cheches ; ; Wer its 
Preparation. 


IHE Huſbandman is to confider all theſs 
little Pulſes in a very different Reſpect from 
the valuable Grains; z,.4s to preparing the Soil 
for them, that lies in a very! little Compaſs, - for 
they are rather ſown to pr repare the Land for 


| ſomething elſe; but in the Choice of the Ground, 
there i is a great deal to be conſidered. 


„% 


1 


nage dent, auer the 1 Purpoſe to him, 
and: 
| therefore he 15 to underſtand what Kind ſuits 


of entiching his Ground, and increaſing his 
Crop. For it js particular in theſe Species, that 
the larger they grow, and he more they yield 


as Fodder, the more and better they improve 


the Ground for a ſucceeding Crop: this will be 
eaſily underſtodd om what we have fard _before 
on ! that Head. tis thilo vi LIED 


As dhe Tare loves a dt) Soil, the Chick will 
| bear one that is ſomewhat damp. It is a pro- 
verbial W Boe the Huſbandmen, that 


10 Rai will kills Thetth; and the fame Qua- 
ry of bearing heavy Showers While young. for 
that is the' Seaſon of tim. will render it cap able 


of 1 in „ ye by BUY but 
this 


them as here; and theſe being natural to the 


He has a RT of theſe, the Tare, 10 Chich, ; 


ey will thrive variouſly on different Soils ; 


| each, that he may have. the double Advantage 
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this muſt not he carried: tao far. Churhes will 


not hive on #:Bog-! Ia ol Un” muſt the firſt Week ind OcToszs, or thereabouts, 


be Moderation. 

The beſt Soil for the Chch 8 ſoft n 
Earth: the Farmer would: not allow: chis Crop 
Piece of freſn Ground for- that Purpoſe, but 

it will thrive excellently upon a: rick Field of 
this Kind after Barley or other Tame 

Such a Soil as this would be excellent, as we 
bare ſaid, for Tares, hut there may be Acci- 
dents wherein it would fail for that Crop, and 
yet notwithſtanding which, it would be excel - 
lent ſor the Chich. Thus if à mellow Soil be 
upon a hard Gravel, that will excellently ſerve 
for Tares, becauſe the Wet which falls will get 

rough the lower Bed, after it has done its Of- 
fice to the Roots of the Plants; on the other 
Hand, if a mellow Earth have a Bed of Clay 

. vader it, Tares will not grow upon it, becauſe 
the Clay holds the Water too much, will chill 
their Roots, and make the Plants poor and yel- 
low. Now ſuch a Piece of Ground as this will 
do excellently for Chiches indeed, better than 
any other: this is a Sort of Difference the Far- 
mer ſhould remark carefully; one of theſe Soils 
will do for one, the other for the other Crop; 
and he who if he bad ſowed without Conſidera- 
tion, might have had very indifferent _— of 
both, will, by thus examining. the Soil, 
ſuiting the er to *% have _ good: ones 

After a — nch e Earth, the beſt 
Greys for the Chich is a tiff Loam. 

Loams may be conſidered as Soils: of due 
different Qualities,” according to the various 
Compoſitions or Quantities of the Mixture. All 
of them have ſome Sand and ſome Clay: but 
when the Sand is in the greateſt Quantity, they 
are looſe and warm Soils; when the Clay, they 
are ſtiff and binding. In the former Caſe their 
Dryneſs and Warmth make them very fit for the | 
Tare; and, in the latter, their Stiffneſs and 
binding Quality retaining Moiſture, FOE 
fuit rhe Chich. 1 

The proper Soils being chaſen, there i is lud 


Trouble in preparing them, but ſome Differ- | 


ence in the Manner o working When the Seed 
is to be let in, according to the Nature of te 
"al that is required for theſe * dps, | 
they folfow Corn, is to plow i in, the Stubble: n 
this ſoon rots, and is all the Manure that i is, or 
need be allowed for them, the Grougd, will, bs. 
e Heart to a them, SL; IM 
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Pulſes is ſo conſiderable an Artirle in the 
though leſs 1 
cf torSugeS | produted in 4 Year thas 
| would have been uſcleſs in that Reſpect, being 
kg ef Fallow ; and; when; then arg caten 

Ground . upder proper Regulations, 
WH the Land, by Mans 
1 „ 


A . 


is ſo much wanted for them, that they may 
[TH FF Eren of getting it up ſo 


Regard of 1 8. a. few Words will give the 


Sowing, ſuited. to different Soils, - abe _ | 


Ir is. thus to be plowed in; and after this 


had Co onſequences. | 3 


deu his Chiches in broad Lands, vi 4 far 


i rbe Uſe.of,che 
ed hefure theo Sewing, that a. proper Method 


VHE. proper, Management, af | theſe. lee 
their immediate Value, 


Sie Deng on wy 
the ground. becauſe Mowing is 


—  — 


The late or Winter Chich, is 20 be fown 


and by this Means it will get a good Root, 
and a ſtrong Head, and will be able to ſtand 
againſt the Froſts; and, when Spring comes, 
will puſn ſo vigorouſly, as very foon to be in a 
Condition for tating on A E or mow- 
ing for that Purpoſe. 

The ſeſſer Chich, called the 8 Thetch, 
ſhould be ſown in the Middle of Fzzeuary; 
The Rains that naturally follow at this Seaſon, 
puſh it up in the Shoot, fo that in a favour- 
able Time it will be ready for cutting in the 
End of May, or very well in the Beginning of 
Juxx, and may be. eaten upon the Ground 
ſooner, The Winter Thetch, if ſown early in 
OcTozer, will be ſo well grown by Lavy Dar, 
that Sheep and Lambs may very well be fed 
upon it; and this is a Seaſon when proper Food 


Te firſt Thing to be * * toward the 
— when the Land is ready, is the Choice 
of the Seed; and after what we have ſaid with 


neceſſary Information in all Pulſe: the Danger 
is, that there are Vermin, and that there have 
been Damps, this may be diſcovered the 
Look, or the duſty Appearance of the Seed; 
and, in either Caſe, that is to be rejected. Let 
the P armer chuſe ſuch as is bright, weighty and 
free from Duſt, and he will not be diſappointed. 

The Quantity, would naturally come next to 
be conſidered, but in this, as the Manner of 


Variation that muſt be explained firſt. 

If the Soil be clayey, or of a ſtiff e 
Manner of Sowing muſt, be this, - The Ground 
muſt. be broke with the common Wheel Plow, 
and the Seed ſcattered in by Hand in that Man- 


ner the Farmers call ſpraining of it, in Ridges; 


is to be harrowed even, ee 

Water F urrows between the Ridges. 
In this Manner the Accidents — jeaving 
the Seed uncovered, which are the ſame with 
to tha Chich, that are in che Tare, are 

| prevented. None of the Seeds arę left expoſed to 


che Dews of the Night, m_ would: have "ery 


When the Soil is mell . Lad with.» 
proper Bottom, D 


Flowing, harre wing them well in. 
Crop: is alſo to the 


may be taken Prepare in Fime ſorit. Thus 
ſome are of Opinion, that eating on the Ground 


is heſt, and, others prefer the Mowing, and ca- 


rying off. This, When the Lund is of 2 mid 
dung Nature, me make a Difſerence int che 
Manger of Soying Land when any one of 'theſe 
eye Mlechoꝗe are rendered neteſſary by the Qua- 
lin of the Ground; the Huſbandman maſt con- 
form to that, Neeeſſity, rather than 10 the com- 
men Opinions. Wo mean this. When Chiches 
as ſown. on Ridges, they ſnnuld be enten upon 
difficale in this 
. Condition 


| 
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£ o te Menagens | ut of duale and tht fou. 


Condition of the Land; on the other hand, 


when they are ſowed in broad Lands tis beſt to 
mow them. 


In general mowing, is auch the beſt Method. 
| All Cattle tread down and deſtroy more than 


they ent, and it is a Certainty in general, that 
the Produce of one Acre mowed and carried to 


the Rack, will go as far as that of two * 


upon the Spot. 

As to the eating of Sheep and Lainks they 
do leſs Damage than ſuch Cattle as have broader 
Feet, and their Dung and Urine, and the Moi- 
ſture from their Bodies where they lie, gives a 
Richneſs to the Ground that may, in many Cafes, 


make amends for the Damage: but this is not 


the, Cafe with Horſes. In wet Seaſons they can- 
not be turned in at all; at beſt they deſtroy a 
great deal by their ſpreading, heavy Feet, and they 
can come upon the Ground but once; whereas 


the ſame Crop may. very well be eaten twice 10 
Sheep and Lambs in Spring. 


The Nature, Manner, and Differences ef Pow 
ing being thus underſtood, we may ſpeak of the 
Proportion of the Seed 1 varies accord- 


ingly. 
When che Chiche i is — on Ridges; after 
Wheat or Barley, two Buſhels and a half of the 


large or, Wiater Sort-will be a-proper Allowance | 


to the Acre, and of the ſmall Sort three Buſhels. 


When it is; ſown in broad Land three Buſhels 
of the large, and two and a half of che ſmall, 
is the proper Allowance. In either Caſe this is 


proportionably a much larger Allowance of Seed, 
than we recommend on other Occaſions, but the 
Difference is proper when we conhicer he Tatore 
of the Crop. 4 7402 2115 77 } 


. In moſt other Kinds ire depend wy their Pro- 


Fey in the Grain or Seed, therefore a few Plants 
well nouriſhed is what we ſhould aim at; "becauſe | 


| theſe will yield a better Crop than a large Num- 
ber that are ſtarved : but here the Farmer does 


not form his ExpeRations of any ſuch Crop. 
Two Points are to be obtained by the Chiche, 
firſt. tlie covering and mellowing the Ground; 
and ſecondly, the ſupplying his Cattle with Food: | 


Now both theſe will be beſt anſwered hy the | 


Chiche growing cloſe. If he was to depend 


upon the, Produce in Seed, he ſhould not ſow 


mr en eee wa ene be of. 93112] 
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Nine + 9.48 Autumn or Spring the 
Chiche is ſown, it requires no farther 


Cars from the Owner. After it is once harromed 
into che e it wil rife: quickly, and ſhoot 


and being ſown thick it will. deſtroy 
all the Weeds that hall attempt to riſe among 


it. In either Caſe therefore he is to leave the 

whole to Nature and wait her Progreſs, obſerv- 

ing the Growth from time to time, to find when 

it becomes fit for being eaten: and in this he is 

to conſider alſo the Condition of his Stock, and 

their other Provender; for he may find it profit- | 
I 


„ 
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* 
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able to turn in his Shads: and Lambs a Week or 
two before he could wiſh; for the Sake of the 
Chiches, when they would elſe celine for Want 
of proper Food. 

In general the Winter Thetch « or Chiche comes 

in much earlier than the Spring or Summer Kind, 
but the latter is the beſt and wholeſomeſt Food 
for Lambs, and is what they always eat the moſt 
freely. 
This does not cover the Ground ſo well as s the 
larger, nor lie upon it ſo cloſely, nor yield ſo 
large a Crop of Stalks and Leaves; but ſtill there 
are Advantages. We have ſaid it is beſt for the 
fmaller Cattle; and ſhall add what perhaps few 
have obferved in its Favour, that it grows up 
much ſooner after cropping than the other. 


Thetch ſucceeds beſt on broad Lands, and the 


mall or Summer Kind on Ridges. I name this 


the more punctually, becauſe in this County 
(Mippieszx) the Cuſtom is the contrary Me- 


mowing, and the ſmaller for eating on the Spot: 
and this is a farther Reaſon why the ſmall ſhould 
be ſowed preferably on Ridges. 

We have already oblervid what neceſſary Dif- 
ferences the Nature of . Soils may make in this 
Article, we ſpeak here of what is beſt when the 
Choice on that Account is indifferent. 

As to the Uſe of Chiches we have ſhewn that 
the ſtanding for Seedl is the leaſt, yet it is need- 


| ful ſome Seed ſhould be ſaved, and. therefore tho? 
a 15 Article, ſome Care muſt be taken about 

| In this the Farmer, as in all other Matters, 

i Would Prepare in Time, by properly looking for- 


ward. 

3 he have ſoun two F i640 with Chiche, that 
Which is drieſt is the moſt proper for letting 
them ſtand for Seed; 3 if only one, he ſhould ſee 


convenient for Seed, keeping, Cattle off it by 
fencing, or if Horkes by taking them down. 
- This [es he is to do f in the Growth. but 
he will find his Account 1 in conſidering i it at the 
Titne of ſowing.” . 


Let him, when he, orders. his Field to be plow- 


ia 


0 ed "vp for this Purpoſe, ſhew. the Seedſman the 


Spox he fixes upon for letting his Crop ſtand for 
Seed, and then order him to ſtrew the Seed there 


2 


mot ſparingly. Half the uſual Quantity. will 
ng for this Spot, and he will get more . 


d, and better than if he Allowed, the who! 
He Will foon ſee the Difference in the Growth o 


the Plants; and it will be proper to have this 
| fall Part where they are ſet or, Seed b 
Webdedl. b 


Thee are to 9804 andilturhed the beads 
thotoughly ripe” in the Pods; ih they. are to, 10 
reaped together and + 0 


n 134 15 
e Seed chus obe ined i is 7975 "ſpread aßen 


ufer to \exchahge this with ome diſtant Fa: . 
met, rather chan ſow” it again himſelf; bur h 
will ſee by the Look and Condition of bi 


s own, | 
When thus ca arefally dry'd, Ld whe 9ther « oug * 
black when gab 

is Ef ee e Than Vf 10 ole ein n . 


In general I have obſerved, that the Winter 


thod in moſt Caſes. The large Thetch is beſt for 


which is the drieſt and warmeſt Part of it. In 
either Caſe he mult ſet aſide ſuch a Piece as is/ 


ed, afte ente dry | 
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0 H A P. XIX. 
Of the Manner of Feeding with Chichee. | 


PHE proper Part being ſet aſide for Seed, 
. the Farmer is to conſider the reſt as the 
Food of his Stock, and to contrive in the beſt 
Manner for the ſpending it among them. The 
Gromith is to determine his Conduct, but in order 

to manage rightly he muſt always keep in Mind, 
that there are three Ways of uſing it: firſt, by 
turning in of Cattle: ſecondly, by cutting it green | 
for them: and thirdly, by making it into Hay. 
In either Caſe it is a very deſireable and very 
wholeſome Food. 

The Cattle are fondeſt of it when they e eat 
it upon the Ground: it is the moſt profitable 


when mowed green, and given them in Racks | 


as cut; but it is the moſt wholeſome of all when 
dried. In this latter State Cattle reliſh it 
very well, and according to its Condition will 
prefer it to other Foods. The larger it is the 
coarſer Hay it makes, the ſmaller the liner and 
more tender. 

For this Reaſon the little Chiche makes the 
beſt Hay in general; but the large Kind, when 
not too rank, anſwers very well. 

The Huſbandman having theſe ſeveral Uſes 
in Mind, will manage his Crop accordingly. . He 
will cut it at proper Times and in proper Quan- 
tities; and will conſider that the Value depends 
on the Age and Kind; he will therefore allow 
the proper Portions for feeding, and at the pro- 
per Times, and will take his Opportunities of 
cutting and drying ſome of the beſt and choiceſt 
of the Crop, when it is of ſuch a Growth as will 
render i it moſt agreeable to the Cattle. 

In this his Conſideration may extend beyond 
the common Conſideration of the Growth. He | 
may recolle& at what Time it will be uſeful to 
give his Lambs a feeding of the fine young | 
Shoot of the Thetch, and cut Jome of the beſt | 
Parts of the Ground accordingly... The ko | 
will a deal, quicker when they have 
l nen they have been gnawed 
in eating; and he will have here a Kind of ſe- 
cond Spring, wherein there will be tender, deli- | 
care,” and wholeſome Food for his Lambs, at a 
Time when he could not have got it in the ſame 
Condition any where elſe ; and when they would | 
hot have Sek williogly - upon t ' the. 
Growth. © 
When * thi Chiches have been thus. 
during the Summer, the Owner will 12775 Tas 
made a very good Uſe of his Field in, . 
duct and Uſe, , but he is to know the, greateſt 
Advantage i is behind; for his Land which was 
before in fuch an = Rates Condition,” as. to re- 

uire the Refreſhment. of a Fallow,: Io all the 
Tims | it. was. nouriſhing oil ea 

ng into Heart, and will 


— * 


of ſome more prof drag e e 
Expence or Trouble. , . pa. 


Fink : 
© The Condition and Nature, of the Field is & 
direkt him what to undertake on this Head, but 
he has his Choice of Wheat or Turnips in the 
1 


47 


firſt Place, and if he difupprove ne of almoſt 
any other Kind. ä 
When a good Piece of Ground has ei thus 


| | covered with a full Crop of Chiches, it will, by 
f MichAzLM As, be ſo mellow and fine, that he 
may ſow Wheat upon it with great Succeſs. 

If he chuſe Turnips they may be ſown with 
one plowing and well harrowed in, and there will 


be no Reaſon to p an early and a profitable 
Crop. 

We hw in a ſhines Part of this Work, 
ien the Principal of the great Corns and 
Growths among which the Huſbandman may, on 
this Occaſion, take his Choice ; and we ſhall here- 
after treat of Coleſeed: there are few Things 
more profitable than this, under good Manage- 
ment; and it never comes better than after a 
good Crop of Chiches, 

The Winter Chiche we have Wen! is the moſt 

profitable, becauſe of its coming in ſo early 
for a green Food, when there is a Scarcity of 
other Kinds; and we have obſerved alſo, that it 
covers the Land the beſt, and does it moſt good; 
but it is proper we add an Account of what there 
is againſt it, that the Farmer may not be raſh in 
| determining for it N 58 other on = Occa- 
ſions. , 
The great Diſadvantage of the ms; or Win- 
ter Chiche, is the Uncertainty of the Crop; for 
it ſometimes -periſhes ' altogether by Froſt. *Tis 
no very uncommon Thing to ſee a Crop of it 
ſtand: through the whole Winter, and periſh in 
Fzyruary, or even in the firſt Week in Marcy 
by the Severity * 1 _—_ that come after hot 
Days! 1-157 

On the other way the Spring — is FOR 
ſafe; and as the ſevere Weather in Fzpxuiry 
will often check thoſe. Crops: of the Micnazr- 
M4s ſowing, which it does not deftroy, - theſe 
Spring ſown ones coming up quick, and meet- 
ing with no Stop, -overtake them. 
There is not a better Food for the Horſe than 
freſh mown Chiches, he will eat them freely, and 
they take at firſt the common Effect of green 
Food in a very kindly Manner; after whieh no- 
ching puts him better in Fleſn. 


horned. Cattle; and it is in a particular Manner 
| ſuited to Cows, becauſe it, at the ſame Time that 
it fattens them up, makes them yield a large 
' Quantity of Milk, and does not give it that ill 


e large | 
ame Advantage; fattening 


Flavour which it often gets om 4 feeding on 
| ſome of the artificial Graſſes: 

The Ewes, while they Hp on 2 have the 
themſelves while they 
ſupply their Lambs with os of fine and 
nch Milk. | 


Iy known : it is one of thoſe but newly got into 
Uſe, and only in ſome Parts of the Kingdom. 
We ſhall be happy if we can recommend it to 
the Farmer in ſuch Manner that i i un become. 
univerſal; * HE | 
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c H A P. ** 
07 Lentils, 


HE Lentil is another of the ſmall Pulſe | 


1 Kind, Which has not been ſufficiently 
known in the early Practice of Huſbandry, nor 
is enough underſtood at preſent. It is a, very 
profitable one, and we ſhall endeavou r, for that 
Reaſon, to render it more univerſal. 

The common Language of the F armers in 
thoſe Countries where this Pulſe is -moſt propa- | 
_ gated, is giving it a new Name: they drop 

half the Word, and commonly call- it the Till 
or Tills. 5 

The Lentil is of the ſame general Kind with | 
the Tare and Chiche, and it more agrees with 
this laſt than any other, becauſe it has a ſhort 
Pod: but this is not ſo blown up as that of the 
Chiche, nor have the Seeds that remarkable Fi i- 
gure we have named in thoſe of the Chiche, by 
which they reſemble the Head of a Ram. 

The Lentil is one of the ſmalleſt of the Pulſe 
Kind. Its Root is little and incanſiderable, and 
its Stalks numerous and ſpreading, ſo that it. 
agrees with the Chiche in that it covers the 


Ground well, and draws very little Nouriſhment | 


from it, ſo that it has the ſame Kind of Benefit 


in the improving of Land; but this it does in a | 


Manner inferior to the Chiche, becauſe it is 
ſmaller. We have ſhewn that the large Chiche | 
does this much better than the ſmall Kind; and 
the Lentil is inferior to both, becauſe it is leſs 
than either, but yet it has in a proper Degree 
this Advantage. 

The Stalks of the Lentils are a | Face and. a 
half long and weak, the Leaves, are compoſed of | 
ſeveral Pairs of ſmall ones, and are of a pale | 


green Colour, they differ from thoſe c of the Chiche | 


in that they have no odd one at the End; for 
there is a Tendril in that Part intended . Na- 
ture for the Plant” s laying. hold of any. Sing to 
ſupport itſelf. _ 

Tue Flowers 1 the Lentil. are little, r na- 
_ turally rediſh, but they are ſometimes of a deep, | 

Purple, and ſometimes white : the Pods are Jroall, | 
and there are uſually only two Seeds in each. 


The Lentil, as it is of the ſame Nature ah | 


the Chiche, ſo they ſerve. the ſame Purp oles, 
They may be eaten upon the Ground or 7 the | 
Rack, and ate good either. groen or dry, They 
are a very good F ood| for Horſes, fartcning. them | 
and keeping them i in Health and Strength. Some- | 
times when eaten too greedily green they throw 


them into Diſorders, but this may always he pre- 
| vented by g giving them! in a roper Manner. The 
beſt Way of Horſes eating il is dry. They ate 


alſo good for Cows, Sh the 
former in the Leaf, an 15 5 8 in 
Fruit. They require no Kn after. they, are in 
the Ground, and very little Charge in getting 
them into it, fo that, every thing .recommends 

em: and we hope to dee them as well known 

the moſt remote Parts of of the Kingdom ſoon, 


as they now are where Imp vemen 
frequent. oY "RPO I HRP 
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CHAP. XXI. 


| Of the proper Sotl for Lentils, * the Man- 


ner of ſowing them. 


HERE is always an Advantage to the 
\ - Huſbandman, in having Crops that will 
grow upon poor Land; and this of the Lentil is 
one. We have ſeen that the Chiche will thrive 
upon Ground that has been exhauſted by Corn 
but the Lentil will ſucceed on ſuch as is natu- 
rally poor, and has been exhauſted into the Bar- 
gain. | 35 
The Chiche and Tare never do ſo well as in 
good Garden Mould, but the Lentil thrives upon 
ſandy, gravelly, or chalky Soils; it is not under 
that Neceſſity of wet that the Chiche is, but will 
come to good where there is but the leaſt Fund 
of Nouriſhment. In the pooreſt, hungrieſt Loams 
| the Lentil yields a good Crop; and never fails 
to leave that or any other Land in a much better 
Condition than it was before. 

The Land requires little Preparation to fit it 
for Lentils, and they are to be ſown in Spring. 
As they are ſmaller they are alſo tenderer than 
the Chiche, and they muſt not be ſown ſo early. 
The Middle of Maxcn is as proper a Time as 
can be choſen for this Crop; and the End of that 
Month, 'or the W of ArxII, will do very 
well. 

We Name ſaid before that this Pulſe | is fo 4501 
it does not well cover the Ground, for which 


ing it like the other Kinds: it may be ſown 
therefore with Oats or Barley; and will thus an- 
ſwer different Purpoſes. Oats and Lentils will 
grow very well together; and as they will be 
ripe about the ſame Time, they may be reaped 


| Oats being lighter will fly fartheſt, and the Len- 


bh the Way. 


E in the ſame Manner; and if a little 


| very little farther. Trouble. 

The StedcLentils ſhould be jms, -ſtri6gth, 
 and- ſhiriing, for this Thews they are freſh acl 
ſound: and the Farmer will: do well always to 


occupies a ſomewhat different Kind of Land. 
This being to the mutual Advantage of both 
| there never is any Difficulty.” According to the 
Service for which the Lentil is intended, Aa dif- 
ferent Manner of ſowing will: be proper. It is 
very uſeful to be eaten in the Stalk, but it is 


LAY AS EY — Re 


| greatly preferable to the Chiche, becauſe the Pods 


are vaſtly more numerous, and the Seeds are not 
only produced in gieater Quantity, wk are much 
more valuable. a3-- 24 31 HET Ty 4 


ſideration in this Reſpect, gives. a new Metliod 
of Culture at the Farmer's Diſeretion for this 


Species, chat is, b tha Dein and Harſchoeing 
* M f Nethad 


Reaſon it does not anſwer the Purpoſe of enrich- 


| together, and threſhed together, after which they | 
will very-cafily be ſeparated by throwing : the 


tils from their Weight, and their ſmooth round 
Form, which the Air we” no- Hold of, vil drop 


When they are fon wich Barley whey may be 


Care be taken in the throwing, there will be 


exchange Seedwith ſome other at à Diſtance, who 


| alſo worth Regard as to the Seed. In this it is 


The covering. af che Ground: veing leſs I | 
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Ment. The Lentil will * excellently on | 
tlie pooreſt Ground under this Management; but 


that is not a Reaſon w by it, ſhould always be pre- 


and this is the beſt Way of ſowing them on poor 


little Heaps in the Field, aud then threſhecd. 


Row and Row, that the Horſehoe . conve- 


nils, willi net grow'upiafter cutring or eats 


ferred; on the contrary, we ſhall adviſe the Far- 

mer, on ſome Occaſiona, to prefer the other. 
Before he ſows his Ground with this Pulſe, let 

him conſider what is the principal Uſe whereto he 


| cutting and drying i is the beſt Method. The Ox, 
Cow, and Horſe are very fond of the Lentil cut 
and dried, and it nouriſhes them greatly, but 
there is to be a Time obſerved for the cutting, 
according to the Beaſt that is to be fed with it. 
The beſt Time for cutting it for Oxen and 
| Cows, is when the Pods begin. to fill; but for 


intends to put it. If he design it for eating, 
whether freſh or dry, whether on the Ground or 
in the Rack, let him by all Means fow it in the 
common Way, juſt as we have diected with 
Reſpect to Chiches; but if he have his Eye prin- 
cipally on the Seed, let him by all Means fow it 
by the Drill, and in ſuck Manner that it may be 
| horſehoed. | 
This naturally infers a great Difference, with 
Reſpe& to the Quantity of Seed. 


When Lentils are fown for n i in the 
they may be ground together, and will make a 


common Way of Huſbandry, the proper Quan- 

tity of Seed is a Buſheb and half to an Acre: if 
it be intended for Seed, and ſown by the Drill, 
three Pecks is a very ſufficient Quantity, and the 
Plants will yield more "Sao if twice as much 
Seed had been uſe. 

In this Caſe the beſt Time n is 
the third Week in Manxen, and they ſhould de 
ſown in double Rows, with about eight Inches 
between them, and with ſuch Intervals between | 


niently come in 
In this Caſe the Produce wil be very great; 


3 CHAP. XXII. 
Of he dem and ” of Lentils, 


r 
Drill May, requires to be ſpoken of di- 


a. 


ae” If. it be ſown by Hand, nothing is necd- 
ful to.be done, For it will riſe thick and deſtroy 
all he Weeds that attempt to riſe among it. 
When it is ſown by Drill, the Horſchee/tnuſt go 
once through the Middle of, each Interval, wen 
the firſt Shoot of the Werds is up; andi then n 
more Trouble is neceſſary. In this latter! Caſe; 
as they are to grow fon Seed. to: more nerd 
be. added, „hut that they are tof Rand! till 


ripe, aud then t be xegped; dried, by lying in 
But in the other Mannes matt is: eo be fad about 


| Horfes it is beft when the Lentils are nearly ripe 
in the Pods. It muſt not be let to ſtand till 
| they are quite ripe, for then the Stalk and Leaves 
; loſe a great deal of their ſtrengthening Quali- 
ty; bur juſt when the Seed is large, and they 
are not decayed, the Lentil ferves them both as 
Hay and Corn. a 
The Seed is not unworthy the Notice of the 
Farmer, with Reſpect to his Family, for it is 
very wholeſome, and not at all unpleaſant. 
When Lentils and Barley have grown together, 


very wholefome and pleaſant Kind of Bread; 


| and being boiled in the Manner of Peaſe, they 


are eatable, and in the Opinion of many plea- 
ſanter than the beſt Peafe. They are excellent 
| eaten in the Straw, to make Cows give Abun- 
dance of Milk, and they give it no ill Taſte; and 
there is no Plant whatſoever that better aſſiſts the 
| "oe for the 2 of her Lambs. 


of Brck-wheat. 


rx the End of chis Account of the Farmer's 
leffer Crops, of theſe ſeveral Kinds, we ſhall 


add one of a fingular Nature, and then cloſe the 


| preſent Book, this is Buck-wheat, called in ſome 
| Places Brank; it is very different m Kind from 
the ſeveral Plants before-named, but it is culti- 
vated in the ſame Manner as an Herb that may 
yield ſome Profit, and at the ſame Time im- 
proves the GOR whereon it grows. 

- Buck-wheat is an upright and pretty Pink 
it grows a Yard high, and has a ſtiff, firm, and 
round Stalk, which divides toward the Top inta 
ſeveral Branches. The Leaves are broad, they 
are forked at the End next the Stalk, and point- 
e#*ar*the other, and they are of a pale Green, 
often yellowifh. The Flowers ſtand on the Tops 
of the Branches in large Tufts; they are ſwall 
and WInte, and the Fae follow, which, 1s- of a 
reiah gular Sie, Ja e ' and brown on the Out- 

fide," but with 4 w ite Kernel Within. Each 
Flower of the Buck wheat conſiſts of © one white lit. 


them. 1 Pai dib eee s 2510 
IF they. he {own Sag "n= OR Way, with 
Oats, or Baxley,/. they:/owaſit ſtand their The, 
and take their Chance. with. it, and when ripe 
wut be chaſhed togethari ant! ſeparated}! as we 
r alone; in 
pies Cue and Conduit dige of 
Genz:s 2552 207 bus agommius 210m Yay 31k 
Some in this Caſe: ae to be left l r 
Seed, but the greater Part is to be eatery vpor 
the/Grovund,;;or-mowed: for that Purpoſeꝰ 


ing, ſo free: as. the Chiche,/ but they afford '4 


de Leaf, divided into five Parts, and Has no Cup. 
Ameng the Writers on Botany, ſeveral, have 
calle@ this a Cup, atid ſaid that the Buck-wheat 
has in Flower properly fo called. Wichin this 
art eight Fttle reti Lumps, which contein A 
feet Juice, ſuch As there i 18 in moſt Flowers, in 


called the NeRariym' of the Flower. In the Cen- 
— —_ 2 4 fender. Threads, of the 
ower, with ittle. Bottons ac 


the Seid this is" of a three ſquare Form, 3 
has three thready Subſtagces growing, to 4 75 
| are tafted ir tlie Ends: theſe ſerve to catch, tha 


CER i at the cutting. For ee 
344 3 | Ws EY -” 
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| Duſt from the "_ Buttons, on tho. Tops ah, the 
| ener 


greater” or deer Quantity; Theſe form wat is 


— Pad theſe Rands the "Rygiment.: of 


— .. 
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Growth. | 


——_— 


other Threads for the eee rs Seed. One 
Seed follows every Flower, and the Flower itſelf | 
ſerves it as a Covering, growing dry without 
falling, and dinging wund it. 'This is one Rea. 
ſon 5 it has been called a Cup, rather than a 
Flower. The Cups of Plants frequently remain- 
ng wh the Seeds,” but the Flowers not. | 
- It is 4 Native of the Fatt, atid is uſed in fortic 
Parts of the World for making of Bread, It is 
called by Writers on theſe Subjects F 480pyrum, 
and ſometimes Trionum. We meet with this 
Jaſt Name in ſome Books of Hufbaiidty,. but 
the Authors have a very goed Reaſoh for fying 
little about it, for they do not feem o under 
ſtand the Meaning of the Word. 85 
There are two Uſes in the ſowing of this Crop, 
the one that its Seed is of ſome Value, the other 
that it will ſerve as a Manure; or as the Far- 
mer's expreſs it, a Lay, whereon to ſow Wheat 
or Rye; but in this Caſe there is a particular 
Method to be uſed, for nothing is ſo advan- 
tageous, as the plowing it in entire at a proper 
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07 the Soil for Buck-wheat, and the Man- 
ner of ſowing it. | 


Uck-wheat will grow on the moſt barren. 

Lands, and this is one of its great Uſes to 
the Farmer. The dryeſt and worſt will afford it 
Nouriſhment. If he have a Piece of almoſt 
heathy Land, or of naked Gravel, or in the 
Stone Countries, one of thoſe Lands where Chips 
and Fragments of Stone make up, in a Manner, 
the whole Surface, Buck-wheat will grow on any 
of them. It requires little Preparation, and needs 


not be ſown till very late; ſo that N it |. 


recommends itſelf to his Regard. - 1 
When he has fixed upon 4 Piece of Cn 


Mav, it 
Seafon. 
After Buck-wheat is in the Ground: there re- 
quires no particular Care to be taken of it. The 
common and familiar Method of plowing and 
haffowing, and that in the lighteſt Manner, 
eovers it, and it will ſhoot at its own Time, let 
the Weather be what it will: Rain: br ry makes 
very little Difference. 
When once cut up it grows apate. The Sort 
or Gtounds allowed to it does not favour tlie 
Grower of Weeds, like richer Land, nor do they 
grow ſo quick upon it; ſo that the Buck-wheat 
thriving apace, quickly gets the better of them. 
In this Condition it will continue growing up 
till it comes to flowering, unleſs the Intent of 
the Farmer be to plow it in ſooner. 


it will very well ripen during the Summer 


Py 
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o/ the Management and Uſe of Buck-wheat. 


Eſide the two Uſes of Buck-wheat in the 
Seed, and' in plowing into the Ground, it 

has another very conſiderable one, which is, the 
being eaten by Cattle. This is the more im- 
portant, becauſe it comes in at a Time when 
other Provender is ſcarce, the Graſs being burnt 
up by the Heat ; and the horned Cattle at this 
Time, toward the End of Summer, being gene- 
rally in great Want of good freſh Food. The 
Buck-wheat being then juſt coming into Bloſiom, 
the Cows are very fond of it; and it is an ex- 
cellent Nouriſhment, rich and wholeſome, make- 
in chem Jield a great Quantity of Milk, and 
it, anꝝ diſagreeable Taſte. There is 


that may, by this Means, be rendered fit ler ſonie- 
thing better, his next | 


get, ſuch as is dry and of a 
beſt; but this is in general 4 Seed i in ny © 
is leſs Hazard than moſt vthers.- W 


The Quantity is to be very di rent 
ing to the Deſign of ſowing; for e W 


wheat is raiſed for Seed, a ſmall Nunabier" of +; 


Plants well nouriſhed is what the Farmer is to 
deſire; but when it is ſown only to be plowed 


in as a Manure, the Seed being not at all con- 


cerned in this Matter, the larger a Quantity chere 
is upon the Ground the better. 

When Buck-wheat is raiſed for the Seed a 
Buſhel is ſufficient for an Acre; but on the other 
hand, hen | it is meant by Way of Preparation 
tor another Crop, four Buſhels to the Acre is not 
at all too much. The Time of ſowing Buck- 
wheat as already obſerved, is later than that of 
almoſt any other Crop. The Beginning of Mar 


is the earlieſt it ſhould be put into the Ground: 


the Middle of that Month is a better Time, and 
it will do to the very latter End. Buck · wheat 


ſo poor that it will bear-nething"* elſe ; or one 


hin to Keek for Se Us. 1 
Seed. ia i an 

| He is to chuſe the chen and Fovrdet can n,; 
bright Col ur + 4 


* — Fi 
* 2 + : = 1 id 5 — 
4 3 «8 
Ble ma be 


& Butter or Cheeſe than ſuch as is made 
Milk . ey have fed in this Man- 


71 93 oy, 


1 4 


12 his Crop for this 
er than for Seed, but 


r plow - 


K er kl a Cons less eaten it down, the Stub- 
be plowed in, and the Land will do 
vey Var for a Crop of Rye. It is not ſo well 
0 Allen the large full grown Crop, ſown for that 
F Purpoſe, is plowed in entire, that being the 
beſt Method of making this Crop proper for 
Wheat. 


Crop is to ſtand till full grown and in Flower, 
but not till the Seed is formed. Juſt before 
that it is in the richeſt Condition for Manure, 
and that Opportunity is to be taken. | 

When the Seed is the Point in Vi iew, and the 
Field has been ſown ſparingly for that Purpoſe, 
the Plants will be much ſtronger, and * will 
ripen a great deal. 

At this Time the Farmer is to watch when 
moſt is ripe and none fallen, and then he is to 


get in his Harveſt. 
pak 


— 4 Native of very warm Climates, does not 

bear Cold, and it is ſo quick a Grower that it 
needs not be ſown early in the Seaſon; for 
"when got into the Ground toward the End of 


When this has been the Intent of ſowing, the 
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| Buck-wheat may. ſtand. longer chan almoſt 
any Kind of Crop for this Purpoſe, for none 
holds the Seed ſo firmly. But till there is 


but little is left that can come to good, che 
whole is to be cut, that more e its Value be 
not loſt in waiting for it. N it 
The Way of gathering it is Nl 
and when; down it is to . ſome Days in the 
Air before it is houſed; there is no great 
Danger of Aceidents during this Time, for 
ſcarce any thing i is ſo hardy. When the Stalks || 
are grown limber, and the Grain firm, it is 
to be carried in and thraſhed. The Produce 
is very great. Fiſty Buſhels for an Acre may 


OO 


” ” wn Py 


| more is common ben fuck 4 i anything 
"The Uſes of. the Seed. are many, it "WA 


de be ſome Regard to the Ripeneſs; and oben | excelleqtly for Hogs, who. are fond of it and 


fatten very yell upon it: many Kinds of 
Poultry alſo like . it; and. in. ſome. Coun- 
tries it is eaten by, the poorer Pegple, made 


hs mowing; l into a Kind of Pancake, with ſome Wheat 


Flower among ir. e e. thriving Food 
for Horſes. But it ſhould be broke in 2 


1 


Mill before they have it, otherwiſe the Skin 
1 fo tough it paſſes through them without 
doing them any ; Cattle will alſo eat 


tbe Straw, but it is not nearly ſo nouriſhing as 
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1. Of the Diviſo fon of natural Grafſes into 22 
and Paſture. . 


2. Of Graſs Grounds that lie high. 
3. Of Graſs Grounds lying loop. 
4. Of Accidents to which Graſs Grounds are liable. 


8 1 Of clearing a Graſs Ground from Ant-bills ous 
Mole-bills, 


9 6. Of clearing a Grafs Ground from eons and" 
f Buſbes. 


7. Of improving moſſy Paſture Ground by ne] 


: ; Of improving common Graſs Ground by. Ma- 


l 9. 07 the general ee, 1 Graſs Ground, 
10. Of Mowing. +5} 45907G; bas 15H 0! $25 
11. Of Haymaking, |. | 
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42. Of the Aftermath 3 Winter . * ow 
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HE natural Diviſion of the Fad i 1s 
into Paſture and Tillage, the firſt 
concerns Graſs, and the other the 
SR various, Species of Things ſoyn. after 
4 6 but though this be generally, * 
named, it is by much the moſt important, 
1 we have begun with it, and having 

ſix. preceding Books. gone through the 
Confderatich of. the; Soil, and of its Manage- 
ment various Ways for that Purpoſe, together 
ith che Methods. of raiſing. the: beſt Crops of 
He ib. uſual Kinds; we now come to the 
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13. Of the artificial Graſſes in general. 


114. Of the beſt Soils for Clover, and the Manner 


of ſowing it. | 

15. Of feeding upon Clover. 

16. Of mowing Clover, and its Hay. 

5 Of the Soil for Saintfoine, and its Preparation. 

$ 18. 07 ſowing Saintfoine, and managing it while 
on the Ground. 

61 9. "Of mowing Saintfoine, 114 the Uſes of its Hay. 

'20, "Of Lucerne; its Soil, and Manner of ſotving. 

2 I. Of preparing the Soil for Lucerne. 

22. "Of the Manner of ſowing Lucerne. 


"wing. it. 
"24. .Of Hop Trefoil. 
| 25. "Of Ray ED: | 
26. Y, Tru: 


886 1 Part which concerns the Graſſes J and 16. 
ter having gone through theſe, which make the 
ſecond great Conſideration of the Huſbandman, 
we ſhall deliyet the Culture of thoſe Roots which 
fall in his Way, and of ſeveral 7 70 of a 1eſs 
general _— 

In treating of the Gratts, wh. an e led into the 
Conſideration of two very diſtibct Kinds, tho' 
ſrom their Uſe blended together ; theſe are the 


Fields, though from the Purpoſes. they ſerve, 
they are called by the ſame Name. 
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23. "Of tht Value of Tacerne, and the Met 4 


Graſs: which. naturally riſes in the Meadow and 
Paſture; and thoſe. Plants which ate ſown. in 
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one Term, for its Differences are not great; 
the other comprehends ſeveral Kinds, Clover, | 
Saintfoine, Lucerne, and others. | 

The Curious reckon two or three kundred 
Species or Kinds of common Graſs, hut this 'is 
a Diſtinction the Heſbaridman 'needs not regard. 
Hy will ſee. ſome. rank and ſome fine, and will 
diſti 
tür of th6-op-lao# Paſtors,” and both from the 
mort Bite of the Down 3 aud this ie All but need 


oo erat Species Aken — inake 
what we call common Graſs, or natural Graſs : 


the others are called artificial Graſſes, a Term 
we ſhall uſe in Compliance with Cuſtom, tho not 
the moſt judicious that might have been choſen. 

The natural Gras is the Produce of our own 
Country, the Growth df wild Nature, and we 
have it finer than any other Kingdom in the 
World: the others are principally of foreign 
Original; and moſt of them have but newly 
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Natural Graf will riſe of itſelf, the Wind 
ſcattering its little Seeds every where, and it is 
the Covering of our Meadows riſing withäut 
Art, or our Afiſtance : the artificial Graſſes are 
to be raiſed by Culture. Land is to be plowed 
for them as for Crops of Corn, and they are to 
be fown with as much Care and Regularity; 


but; with: proper Management, they Aer 


the Grass of the lo Meade from? the Expence with 2 very large Return. 


We ſhall in that Part of the ſueceeding "4 
which: treats of the ſeveral Kinds of theſe, hy 
before the Farmer the Practice of the moſt i 

| genious, and moſt ſucceſsful in different Places 
on this Head; and add many Remarks that 
have not been before made Publick, relating to 
the Culture of one or two particular Kinds; 
for there is no Part of the Huſbandman's Pro- 
tefifon that more needs to be illuſtrated and ex- 
plained: but we Mall lead the Way to this by 
treating of the common or natural Graſſes firſt, 
with which every one is acquainted, and where- 
with every Farmer muſt have a great deal of 
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a Arran 
E the Divifen of natural Graſs into Meadrw 

ted cm | and Poſture, As 0 


F ak Farmer in his N * Wri- 
T ters in their Books, divide the natural 


Names of Meadow and THe Soy and 12 
W 0 by that Diſtinction, the Graſs in- 

to be cut for Hay, and that to be eaten 
on Me Ground, but this is an uncertain Man- 
ner of ſpeaking. y Meadow ſome expreſs the 
| \ Graſs, of low neh only, that lie about Ri- 
"vers; and by Paſture only ſuch. as grows on 
higher Lands; but both theſe. are by the judi- 
cious Farmer mowed at Times, and. 150 at 
Times, ſo that all that is properly to be under- 


gether, they, expreſs that Fart of the Farmer's 
Land which is not in "Titlase, and they Would 
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be uſed, toge cauſe this Variation c 
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”__ deal of Bikes for Manure. 


This brings on the Neceſſity of keeping up a 
Proportion between ene Kind and the other, for 
which there is no laying down any general Rule; 


| becauſe, according to the Nature of his Land, 


and the particular Courſe of Huſbandry he ſel- 


_ more or leſs Dung may be wanting. 


His Experience alone muſt ſhew bim this, but 
5 will find it eaſy to make Alterations where 
it is neceſſury: the laying down à Piece of 


Corn Land for Graſs, and the taking up a Piece 
of Graſs Ground for Tilth, being, as we have 


ſhewh, very eaſy. 

There are particular Eſtates alſo that” 1 
belt in various Manner. There are ſome that 
are ſo rich and proper for Corn, and that lie fo 
conveniently for Dung, that a much grenter 
Proportion than the tummom Method may Ve 
kept conveniently and profitably* In Tillage . 
and there, are others naturally fayourable to 


- Grafs, and that lie where pos prear De- 


mand for it; and in theſe 

mould be k W AL 2 
81 As We have; ſheum that che DRigRion tnt 
/Mradow and: Paſture: is very little ſerdled! in ite 
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Th N who call themſelves Nane of Gras:Groybd.-' The Hay! from Gras 
near „ and* about” other: 18 65 |-Grounds that lier dewy and sie hut ib melt 
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der upon theſe low Grounds makes the Graſs | 


rank : and where they lie in the Way of con- 


ſtant Wet, they naturally produce very coarſe 
Kinds of it. We ſee Ruſhes grow in barren and 


vet Places, and there are a great many Kinds | 


of Graſs, tho not enough regarded, that more 
or leſs approach to the. ruſhy Kind, which great- 
ly diminiſh the Value of the Hay, that comes 
from . the wetter Sort of theſe Grounds. | 
The Graſs Grounds that lie high require 


Afliſtances from Manure, but thoſe which are 


lower, and in the way of flooding, do not; the 
Overflowing of every River ſo far imitates that 


ol the NII E, that it always leaves a Mud be- 


hind it, which ſerves in the Place of Manure, 
and makes the Graſs ſpring freſh, as if Art 
had been uſed to recruit the de 5 of the 
Ground. 

We have 1 wo Kinds of Graſs Cure 


but there is a third yet to be mentioned, which 


is ſuch as are within the Reach of Salt Water, 
aides by the Sides of Rivers, near the Sea, 
ar of the Sea itſelf. Theſe are a great Quan- 
tity in one Part or other of the Kingdom, and 
are capable of being turned to very goad Account, | 


their Management therefore is a material Conſi- | 


deration in a Work intended for general Uſe. 

Having premiſed thus much concerning the 
Nature and Diſtinctions of Graſs Ground in 
EnGLanD, we ſhall firſt conſider the three Sorts | 
ſeparately, and afterwards the general and par- | 


ticular Methods of procuring the richeſt Pro- 


duce from each. 
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a Wn | HESE ; are what the Fermer generally 
1 expreſſes by the Term up-land Graſs | 
Grounds; ſome by way of Diſtinction from the 
lower, call them Paſtures, the other having the 
Name of Meadow. Theſe up- land Graſs Erqunds | 
differ in Situation as they lie upon higher or 
lower Riſings, or upon their Tops or Sides: 
they alſo vary greatly in their Soil, which, tho? 
it be in general different from that of Mea- 
dows, yet is alſo very various in Kind en 
one up- land Ground and another. 1 
With Reſpect to their Particular Sins. | 
we myſt firſt obſerve, T hat as a certain Degree 
of Expoſure is proper for Grafs, ſo there may 
be too much; and therefore that thoſę Riſings 
which are of a moderate Height, ate better for 
Graſs" khan foch as come. nder be Here; 
tion of High Hills. I os axed. ot altdw 
The heit Difkerence 2 of their ing 
on the Top, or. bn the Side a Hill; and 1 this 
is great, that it often, trebles t the Value'in one: 
above the other: nothing is more frequent am | 
for Ground to be wet and. boggy on the, Hop 2h 
aHill, while n fine on the IKE: 
n tag - 4K 1 | 1 
Springs bataraly riſe og Mill, nd; wh 
"x pent in, chey break and ſoak. rong 
the very Subſtance. of the Ground, and; Sog vert 
W ks 3 


7 


t 


| The ſeveral other Soils will afford 1 Corn 


— — 


On 10 Contrary, the Side of a riſing 8 
that has a gradual Deſcent, is, of all Situa- 
tions that can be named, the beſt for Graſs 
In ſuch Ground there generally is Moiſture at 
the Bottom, which is very eſſential to Graſs, 


| equally-neceſſary. 


great Article. Where the Tops of Hills that are 
any Thing high have no Spring, the Bleakneſs 
of the Expoſure, and the Poorneſs of the Soil; 


very weak: it is fweet, but very little of it; and 
where there are Springs, it is generally bogey: 

The Way of getting off the Water we have de- 
livered in a preceding Part of this Work, where 
we treated of Drainingz we here ſpeak of We 
natural Condition. 


| Moiſture, feeds a rich and good Graſs, with- 
| out having ſo much wet as to make it rank, or 
favour the Growth of Ruſhes, or thoſe other 
bad Kinds of Mixture, which generally deprg« 


ciate that which n. on the Tops of * 
or near Rivers. 


As to that in Meadows, wing low, is Wel 
ly a black rich Mould ; and nothing more fa- 
vours the Growth of fine Graſs ; but then what 


theſe Grounds gait in Soil, they loſe by the 
| abundant Moiſture. 


Ground; they are ſometimes gravelly, fome- 
times loamy, at others they are ſtony, chalky, 
or clayey. Of all theſe, the loamy Soil, where 


f provugys a good; Proportion” of rich Earth a- 


| mongſt it, yields the beſt Graſs z upon Clay, it 
| is apt to be coarſe, becauſe of the Wet it de- 


- | tains; upon Chalk, it is low upon Gravel, it 


is ſweet, but thin ; the Loam, when of the right 
Condition, yields it juſt in the middle Way be- 


tween all theſe, it is plentiful yet ſweet, and af. 


fords the fineſt Hay, and the nn and richeſt 
| Food for Cattle. 


+ This vill dreck che Farmer, when he is a- 
bens to make Changes in the Proportion of his 


and what to break up. 


by proper Management, and they are cally: 
dreſſed when in Filth; but nothing will anſwer 


It may. be often ik e 2 
| Piece of Graſs Ground chat is'oh x elayey Soil, 
' becauſe, the Clay may-be improved/ by the Ad- 


ditions of Sand with great Eaſe; while in'Tilth 3 


but it in not well capable of chis Shile in Pur 
ſture; The ſame may be ſaid ef che others: 
| they may be eaſily made to wield as goad Crops 


of. Corn as the creat eee e megane 


n afford ſo ſwreet Gm. 


A have bſerved: in Lic οννiw., that Gini 
$754 Grounds have! often a Sei exactlylike 


20 | has of. their low Meatiows, a black'tich Earth; 
but, on examining, chete is ways too much. 
vet at the Bottom their Graſs is, however, 
n figer — of the — | 


many 


and there is a Way for it to run —_ which is 


. Graſs will not thrive without Water, 1 nor can 
it be good where there is too much; this is the 


as that is commonly the Caſe, render the Graſs 


Now the Side of a Hill having Soil and 
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The up- land Paſture, of which we treat bel, 
have all that Variety of Soils we ſee in tilled 


Tillage and Paſture, What to reep r 9 | 


ſo well in Graſs ene e and Sitvas | 
dun vr have named. 
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in this Caſe the Rule is to be inverted; and it 
is the Tops that bear the ſweeteſt Graſs. _ 


| Worms: the loamy Soils are leſs ſubject to 


x oY 
an” 


Quantity of the Hay, and Richneſs of the Graſs | 
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many Counties alſo I have r the Tops 


of Hills, in general, dry, and their Sides. moiſt: 


- A Soil that is too clayey, is liable to great 
Inconveniencies. with reſpect to Graſs: in Win- 
ter it detains the Wet a long Time, and in 
Summer it cracks and chaps, and no Earth. is 
more perfeciy burnt up. 

The black Mould, ſuch as is in 9 a 
Grounds, yields Abundance. of fine Graſs. when 
it lies dry on the Side of a Hill, but then it is 
commonly - infeſted in a terrible Manner' with | 


* 


0 q 


them, and are therefore preferable ; ſo that on 
all Accounts that Preference is due to the rich 
Loams, which we have given them in Reſpect 


I 


to the Growth of Graſs : they are not ſubject to by 


poach in Winter, nor to crack or be burnt. up 
in Summer. 1 

Thus let the Farmer esd Fitneſs of 
his Soil for his various Purpoſes, and taking in 
the whole of the Conſideration, with Reſpect to 


Graſs, he will now know. that a Piece of hang-' | 


ing or ſlanting Ground, with a loamy rich Soil, 
and a moiſt, but not wet Bottom, is the beſt 
and fitteſt of all ſor Paſture; and if he can 
contrive to bring the Water of ſome Spring oc- 
caſionally over it, nothing can add to the Ad- 
vantage; for ſuch a Piece of Ground, where Wa- 
ter can be let on at Pleaſure, and where it will 


not lodge, is the moſt ſuited by Nature for | 


Graſs of all others. Such a Piece of Graſs | 
Ground as this will require Manure at Times, 
but it will very well anſwer the Charge, by the 


afterwards, for it will always retain its natural 
Sweetneſs. The poorer the Soil the oftener 
theſe up- land Graſs Grounds will require Re- 
freſhment, but, in the worſt of them, this is an 
Expence always returned with Intereſt. 
The Manner of enriching theſe Lands by Ma- 
nures is 4 ſeparate Article, and we ſhall words: 
in a ſucceeding ier i 
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- 2 HE SE- nber what are e 
1 called Meadows, Fen, and Marſh Lands. 
All low Ground is ſubject to overflowing, ei- 
ther in a larger Way by Rivers; or in a ſmaller 
dy the Water coming from the higher Grounds 
in che Winter Rains; and both theſe Wettinigs 


leave this upon ele Meadows when they lie 
upon them to ſettle, and are then taken off. 
This renders the Graſs on theſe Grounds very 
plentiful, but as there generally remains too 
much of the Moiſture behind, it is coarſe; there 
grow Weeds, and ill Kinds of Graſs in them, 
which are not in the ſweet Paſturage of the up- 
lands. There is a great deal of Difference in 
the Value of thoſe Meadows which are liable 
to be overflowed by Accident, and thoſe which 


are capable of being overflowed at Pleaſure, 


but are out of that Danger. In the firſt, the 
Water may come at a wrong Time, and often 
does ſo to the utter Loſs of the Crop: but, in 

the other, it e com; bigddhas 4c. 


| brought, and yet tis at all thoſe Times, when 


proper, ready at the Huſbandman's Command. 
Such Meadows as lie flat on the Banks of 
great Rivers, are of the firſt Kind: cheſe are 
ſubject to accidental Floodings, which may 
come at very wrong Times, and are therefore 
very 1 we" uncertain as to the Pro- 
duce. 12 . Ad 10 3 
Thoſe which lie near lecker N and a 
little higher than the Level of their Waters, are 
of the latter Kind, they may be overflowed when 
it will do them good by turning the Stream of 
the Water upon them; and theſe are worth 
much more than other low Graſs Grounds for 
this Reaſon; as the others, from their nn 
Situation, are worthleſs. 

To thoſe two we may add a third Kind of 
| Graſs Grounds, which are of a Kind of middle 
Nature between theſe, and the up-land Paſtures. 
| Theſe: laſt are ſuch as lie above the Level of 
the Water conſiderably, yet not ſo much but 
that it may be brought over them by Means 
of Wheels or Engines: theſe are expenſive, but 
the Benefit is very great. We have not the Spirit 
of the ITaLtaxs in this Reſpect, nor indeed the 
| Neceſſity : ' they ' raiſe Water to à furprizing 
Height for the overflowing their Paſtures ; and 
they owe all their bat to that artificial Ma- 
nagement. | | 

The Meadows that lie 00 the sides of large 


* | Rivers, have all the ſame general Soil, which is 


4 rich dark Mould, ' they: yield Abundance of 
Graſs; and they owe their Fertility to the O- ; 


*| . verflowings of thoſe Rivers. 


| Where they can be ſo managed that the Water | 
can be kept out at proper Times, they are very 
valuable. This we habe treated of in a former, 
Part of this Work; but they c can rarely be ſe⸗ 

Wen Graf Grounds lie near the Borders of 
great Rivers, but ſo high as not be flooded ac- 


ate of great Benefit, if proper Care be taken re 
carry off the redundant Mater; and to 


| the/Overflowing by Rivers at improper ' Times 


The fineſt Fam of the Mould is waſhed off | 
by Rains from plowed Lands tha lie hight and! 


a Part of the Manure With it, and carried down 
with the Water to the low Graß Grounds at 


_ their Bottoms chi ir is that tender them ie 


drowning) Mitdows by River Sides, hae the 
ſime Effect: The Waters of ' theſe are” thick 
and yellow, ich the richeft Part of the Soil 


7 * ba 


{Oi 


| ddentally, it will always be worth the Farmer's 
while to haye an ne for overflow i. hem 
| at wen Times Frome rg think proper. bn | 
A very great Quantity of the Graſs Ground i in 
LixcoLnsncze, and ſeme other Counties, is what 
| they call Fen Laid! This is of the Nature of theſe 
| t Grounds,” which lie near great Rivers, and 
| re ſubject 1 x0 accidental Overflowings, but 2 | 
| 385 che vort Kind, bei ng liable to recelve 
| Qua garſtitjes of Water, and often having alſo 
1 cke off their own beide. "Theſe we have 
| ſpoken of in a former Part of our Work, treat- 


ing of the * of banking and draining 
them 
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they becvitit &cellent Pani” |: "fon 7 RGA and where, there is one 
hleſe ate” the feverdl Kinds, which, "having | ere... Wil, be more, for the Ants will 
-thus 1aia 'Yefore * the Reader i In one View, e 184 in a little Time, over A large Spot of 

Thi, in the enfuing Chaz ters, J conſider With Stu und. : 
| "Reſpelt to their Tan and mot) A The ks by them | is evident, becauſe they 
"Acta Matiagomnenr, HCO Wit "cover © a. reat deal of Ground; and they 


bear "but * a poor Quantity of Graſs. They not 
nebthtremM erm ly it 1 HAR 1 in Number, but i in Size, when let 
| alone, and ſome have them cut up at laſt that 
„ ae — a Gor: They make the Ground 
f wi 0 difagreeable to the ye, and very unpleaſing to 
oi the e to aubich Graf ou, e Cate di txt on it, and n 1 — 4 

%%% 2} bhare Tindle;" 12 3 22 £8 Venichries yearly increaling, . The prudent Huſ- 
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eB 211 105 binn 2d Matin N t oe ff1969 1 bindman weighing this whole Maris. will not 
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A to which al Graſs 1 are liable, 1 0 Oy bour. ; the les 15 5 1 Doe" and tho! 


"greater as theſe, Hills. are more, nume- 


and which ; Eat their Value. Theſe are of |. 


0 'or large, he ſhould not be diſheartened by 
We cipal, Kinds, che firſt. being from that; büt affüre himſelf, 5, that the. Advantage 
the d from Rubbiſh of any Sort, | will. Be ſhiny Tirkes greater than the Charge. 
kent on. , Ground, and the -third from Ant- There are ſeveral ethods of deſtroying theſe 
ills. and Mole-hills: theſe laſt are tie moſt dif- 


| Hills, ' and we tall g give the Hu andman his 
Hcult to be removed, but when Mowing is con- Choice of chem; büt 13 there I any Quan- 
fidered, they are of al other n p _ ity of this Work to be done, he will find the 


done 

moſt. obnoxious. Tf. Plow we ſhall. recommend for that Purpoſe, 
Weeds are of various Kinds, and hurtful ul vaſtly the beſt, 8 | 

different Degrees. All Plants, not of the Gr aſs [ Some order their Setyänts ind che Graf 

Kind, may he called by this Name, when among Grounds in Spring, to cu 


t up theſe Hills y 
Graſs, but, ſome are beneficial: the white Tre- Haid; and where there . not many of L 
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em 
foil, Which is a Sort of Clover 3 and the red || jg; tay anſwer : : it is to be 117 e thus. A chin 
Trefoil which is a wild Clover, are both ſer- —j 1 be made for the urpoſe, 750 Wi 
viceable, and ſo arg ſeveraliothier little Plants 


With ron; with 19 the Work an is 
that riſe ſpontaneouſly among the Gras. A to cut down through * 


| ac-hill, N- 
The large Weeds are moſt troubleſome, ſuch ning at itz Top, Ad +8 rent by : 2 $0 begin | 


| Shov F dow 
as Thiſties, Docks and Mallows. Theſe are to with his Foot: he is then Fg 25 it gary 454 
be grubbed up, or drawn with an Inſtrument make another croſs Cur; this Ie 


arates 8 15 
made for that Purpoſe, called the Thiſtle Hook. and uppe r Part of che 95 The? four. 655 uarter: 


This pierces into the Ground; and lying hold | then 71 tö be tltown back beg t the Ear 

of them at n won 1 you 11 whole undefneäth is to be 125 up FP he Net: 115 

Root up. Ants among it. done 25 | 
As to Sec Rubbiſk, this mot aN Quarters of k 3 55 be th thr 2 Together 

be picked; off. Some will be throwt?” on by again, and they will ſoon cl cl ole and grow. 

Careleſſneſs, and ſome comes on among the Tus 18 now,; be Method, in ſome Places, and 

Manure ;* which} though not {6 eaſily ſeem dt was at one Time practiſed univerſally; FI the 

— eg 2 as eh Pa of when a the Diſadvantages attending it it are plain: in the firſt 

— Ons 80 . art © the Wan Place, here is a diſagreeable Hollow-left! in che 

| A ee > BAM 2 * ns 14 3 * Ground ; ard en, doubtleſs, ſome of the Ants . 

2 ee ys. * dg 155 will remain in the Turf; and having ſo good an 

ö uff; which confiſts es, Bits Opportunity, they vill ſoon multiply, „and * 

of. Brick, and broken Glaſß ; a litele Trouble to work, again 3. and, the Hill will be as big 5s 

. Af, and . 2 2 my | of! A | ever in a little Time: 8 for; they are covered by 

—_— 1 I, | bs, Turf from th. e d 
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* 5 ng little Difficulty... The old Cuſtom vas to 
75 K Ft: being 2 het” 40 8 8 Feld the Clod to Pieccs,".and ſpread it ovet the 
| Gay pd. will rem | Surface of the Paſture; but this was not de- | 
for the 1 5 1 Ken be 1900 pts firoying, the Ants, it was only. diſperſing r 4 
bout it; bur the W | raiſe | there was nothing to prevent their getting toge- 0 | LE 
Hs ch BY N obſirugt” che Buſineſs; | ther again, and /acgordingly; they be dd , 4 
aug Wat mi e removed, e 


Ba. and the Field was. * N 
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At f — 7 the Farmers about Lonpon: dig. | 
them dae, and carry 


them off to their Dung- 
© hills; where ſome are deſtroyed, but ſome re- 
mai alive, Enough to renew the Miſchief. Theſe 
Hills m atnong the Dung. and they are cars 
ned with it again upon the Ground, where they 
| breed, multiply, and renew the Miſchief. - - | 
One wonders that People who found. ſo much 
Inconveniencies from theſe little Inſefts,. could 
content themſelves with fuch imperfect Methods 
of remedying it; but ſuch were the beſt known 
for a long Time, and ſuch are in 978 Places 
che only Ways yet uſecl. | 
There cannot be too much Cate i in the utter- 
ly extirpating theſe Creatures, nor in a proper 
Method of ſetting about it can there be any 
Difficulty. An excellent Inſtrument for this 
Purpoſe is the Ant-hill Plow, figured in our ſuc- 
ceeding Plate; its Structure will be underſtood 


by any tolerable Workman from the Figure, 


and we need only caution the Hufbandman, 
that . be made ſtrong in Proportion to the Ser- 
vice. The Timber Part muſt be Elm or Aſh, 
and its two Sides about five Inches ſquare, 
the Iron Part muſt be made thick enough, and 
be well ſteeled; and it is to be drawn by two 
or more Horſes lengthwiſe. . 5 


This being properly guided, will cur through 


any Depth of Earth in theſe Hills, and taking | 


tbem off entire, they may. be eaſily removed, 


— 


and the Surface will be left perfectly even. 
When the Edge of the Iron wears, it muſt 
be carefully repaired, and the Implement al- 
ways kept in good Order. The Advantage is 
very great a above any other Method, for the few |- 


Ants that are left in the Ground, are expoſed | 


to all Kinds of Injuries, and are ſeldom known 


to be much troubleſome again ; and the ſmooth 


naked Surface being immediately ſown with Hay | 


Seed, preſently beconies Uniform vith the reſt | 


of the Ground. | 

The Expence i is little, for 3 a tolerable one may 
be mage for a Couple of Guineas, and a very 
good one, it for any Service, for Half a Guinea 
more; and the Price will be ſoon. layed by the 
| Quantity of Buſineſs done: as many Hills may be 


cut down with this i in a Day, as would take ten 
| prevented from a Return, than by throwing in 


or a dozen Labourers a Week. 


The Perſon who guides | this Plow, will — 4 | 
it cut deeper or ſhallower as he pleaſes, by rai- 


ſing or lowering the Handles; and there is no- 
thing it will not make its Way through, with a 
good Hand to guide, and a proper Force to 
e 25S 

The Buſineſs of the Ferſon who guides it is 
to cur-all ſoot and level with the reft of the 
Surface. The Hills being thus cut up, there 


remains the Care of diſpoſing of them ſo, that 


they hall not afford a Return of the Miſchief. 


Many Ways have been deviſed for this Pur- 
It. is evident the common Methods of 


ſpreading 3 them. on the Ground, or carrying 


them to dhe are extreamly (lg 
but we ſpall Thew the Farmer how be may at 


the ſame: Time be ſure thoroughly 


15 ſame Time make an Aae of them, 
F 


y ontntt gronbins 
Aw 5 55 2 5 * 


to: be rid of 
e Dogger of cheir jenewing the Miſchief, and 


| Hor Ss mae by. FOR: WR REES | - | 


be ſown * — for that Re: 
always to follow the Plow with, a P 


a Perſon is 


axcel of good 


Hay Seed in his Pocket; and while, the carefully 


- fows this on the bare Spot, others ape to er 


and take Care of the Subſtance of the Hills. 


. Theſe are to, lay. them in Heaps, which are 


to. be. made with Care, not very broad at the 


Bottom, but high and hollow ; and when they 
have ſtood a little to dry, they muſt, be ſet on 
"Fire, and bürnt to Aſhes, in the Method we 
have ſhewn in the Article of burning the Baite. 


. . Where. there are but few- of the Hills; they 


may be eaſily piled up in the ſeveral Corners, 
and waſte Places, and burnt upon the Spot, 
(which is much e beſt Way) without damaging - 
the Ground; but where there ate a great many, 
as in Places where the Ground is over- run with 
them, they muſt be carted off the Spot, and 
burnt in ſome waſte Place, the nearer the bet- 
ter, for che Comwenience of 'cartying back the 
| Aſhes for, in both Caſes, tlie Aſnhes muſt be 
carried over the Ground, and ſpread carefully 
and they will ſerve 4s an excellent Manure. 

We have obſerved that up- land Paſtures te- 
dy now and then to be refreſhed with forme 
Dreſſing, chere is none better chan theſe Aſhes, 
and tis in thoſe Paſtures, where they are moſt 
wanted, that the Hills are moſt frequent. In 
this Caſe the Graſs will grow every where with 
an Aſpect of Strength and Freſhneſs ; and that 
on the Places whery- e , will ſoon 
en the reſt. 

There are whey Baabe, of uſing theſe Hills, 
when they are cut up to Advantage, as a Ma- 
nure; and the Farmer, according to his Diſcre- 
in our Chapters on Manures, which Kind of 
Dreſſing will be beſt for his Graſs Ground, ac- 
cording. to its Situation, and other Accidents; 
and let him prefer ſuch of the ſeveral we here 
propoſe to be ase Tl ee 
agree with its Nature. | 

We have mentioned the IRR abr to 
1 on many Occafions, is the beſt 
and readieſt Method. A ſecond Way is to carry 
them all off the Ground, and lay them together 
to rot perfectly. The Ants will be thus better 


the Hills among a common Dunghill; for, in that 
Caſe, they ramble about the Heap, ſome Parts 
of which are dry enough for their Reception: 
and as it is ſoon. carried on to the Ground 
again, many of them remain there till they go 
with it, and then increaſe, and make new 
Hills; but, on the contrary, when the Hills are 
thrown: into a Heap: to rot alone, they become 
very moiſt throughout, ſo that there is no Place 
for. the, Ants to live among them, - they. muſt ei- 
ther leave the Matter, or be ſmothered among 
it: one Way or other the Ground being cleared 
of them, and the Manure alſo: there will be no 
Danger from its going on again. This rotting 
of the Turf rakes Time, and by that Time it is 
ready for ſpreading, the whole Race of theſe 
little Vermin vill be utterly deſtroyed.. It may 
then de ſprrad over the Ground without Danger, 
and Kill prove an excellent Method, OT 
ing it for a new Crop. 

A third Way ” to aſe the Hills cn 
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4 having been favoured UL "an 
 axkmim SA Ar 8175 this 5 0 ropoſal for the In Fo: 3 
ment of Fences, give it ko the Pablick in ts Author's own 
Words; with a Plate d. 40 efigned by 
Original Drawing, and engraved by 


1 5 A Prog for the Ene. of Hedge Fences, 


grown Hedge Wood to che The Structure of the Pollard Fence, 


ncofure, and deſending the naked ge cf f 8 rer 7 
Bank with a dead Stake wreath- 8 at 8 hig 3 
ed Hedge, according to the preſent and it Bank, be N Ee 5 f 


Practice, this Propoſal is made to ment to have theſe Stems left ſtand - 


introduce the Uſe of a Pollard ing twoz three, or more, deep late · : 


Hedge, Ia, as well as in the Line of the L 
To illuſtrate the Deſeri ption of | e 5 RS 1 5 
Fence, Reference mul be had | No a. Are the lame Stems or 

to the Plate nöÜ§́ ꝝ N interwoven with ſome of 


the Lops of the old Hedge to thicken | | Bale be nurſed into the moſt ſtub- 
the F ence. born Pollard Hedge : but the Far- 
mer muſt avoid lopping it too often, 
Ng and 4. Are the eme Stem leſt thereby the Pollard stems fail to 
or Pollards of ſome Years Growth | WR . F | 


after cutting Pallard wiſe. | | ji 
| 5 aadly. The Pollard Hedge yields 


The Uſe and 8 7 4 to the Tenant, more Fire Wood. 
Pollard Hedge Fence. | than any other Kind. It alſo yields 


4 _ f a Fence that will require no Ex- 
J. The Pollard Hedge will year a 0 pM; 6 \etend 


I tr : 
4 4 923 ao a er no Mail for Bruſh Brake: | 
wely requir- 


b if de-' or Coping, as are e 
8 X Fit Ge "= pho ed in the Caſe. of a dead Stake 
with their lateral Branches (which Hedge. 
uſt carefully be preſerved) to the 
Rowe gives Ven and 4 pirit of 34 The Pollard Hedge vil 
Growth to the Plant; and a ſeem- prove . to 2 . 
ing Sollicitude to recover its late Mu- well as the Occupier Lan 
Re 1. err gia At the End of a Leaſe, Fences 
this it does fo profuſely, that in a - _ and decayed; 
a n | them to be repaired at the Owner's 


difficult of Acceſs, as a Wall cover'd mace, Mos. Say 
the Deduction of a Your s Rent in 


with Thorns; and at length the Pol- 
this Article: let this Intimation there- 


_ - lardStems, Sc. will grow ſoobſtinate, 
| Strength of a H 1 
22 n fore be remembered by Land Owners, 
that it will be profirable" to them- 


too weak to gong a Breach in _ 
 ſelies,” and Tenants alſo, to fence 


r their Eands, in their 4 wich 
Pollard bo 
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| * are cut up in n The Reader will 
| recollect, that we have recommended the Uſe 

of a covered Pit for Dung, and other Ingre 

dients, to make Compoſt, and have Given: a Fi: 
gure to explain its Structure. 8 


lan fk a Pie the whale e e be e + 


among the Mud of Dirches, freſh Horſe Dung, 
and the Drainings of the Cow Houſe and Sta- 
bles; here all is kept ſo moiſt, and in ſuch a 
State of Fermentation, that it is impoſſible an 
Ant can live, or any Principle of Life can re- 
main in what are called the Eggs, during the 
Time of the whole remaining there together: 
therefore the Addition in Point of Quantity, 
will be very great, and the whole may be uſed | 

equally for the plowed Land and Graſs Ground, 
without the laſt Danger from the Ants in ei- 
cher. DO 

' What are called Ants Eggs are the Caſes in 
which thoſe Creatures remain a Time in Quiet, 
before their Perfection in the winged State. Rea- 
ſon ſhews they cannot be Eggs, becauſe they are 
bigger than the Bodies which are ſuppoſed to 
have laid them; and we ſet Bees, F lies, Butter- 
flies, and all other Creatures that have Wings, 
go through a State of Reſt in this Manner, be- 
fore they attain their perfect Form. 

A fourth Way of uſing theſe Ant-hills wick! 
Safety, and to the Advantage of the-Ground, is 
to make them into a Kind of dry Compoſt with 
Lime, and other Things: this is a very ſafe 
Method, and is more expeditious than the o- 
ther: but the Farmer by this Time well knows 
chat different Grounds require various Manures; J 
and he will therefore take whichſoever of theſe. 


2 Methods Helk: ſuits the Na ature of * particular 55 


Paſture. | 925 4 
The Method of uſing it in Form of the * | 
Compoſt is this. When the Hills are cut up |. 


by the Plow, and carried out of the Field, wah | 


are to be thrown on a Heap in ſome waſte Place; 
and a Quantity of freſh and ſharp Lime being in 
Readineſs, it is to be ſtrewed pretty thick among 
them; and ſo managed, as to reach oy Part 
of en. 

To this Purpoſe the beſt Method i is to ſpread 
a Parcel of the Ant- hills on the Ground as 
thick as they can lie, without covering one a- 
nother; and on theſe to ſtrew a good Quantity 
of Lime: then to lay over this another Coat of 
the Ant-hills, and then another ſcattering of 
Lime, and fo on, fil all the Hills are piled 
UP. 

In this Manner let the whole remain ten Days 
or a F t, and in thar Time the Lime will 
have taken ſo good Effect, there will not be 
an Ant found in the Place. Then let a Quan- 
tity of good freſh Dung be laid on the Heap, 
and from time vo time let it be well worked 
and turned as other Dung is. This Compoſt 
may be laid upon the Ground from which the 
Hills were taken, and there will not be the 
leaſt Danger of their propagating again's and che 
Benefit, in-. a. tolerable good up- land Paſture, | 
_ vill laſt ix;Years. This I have found'by"Expe- 
_ Ciencez, nor do I know any Manure ſo good, 


on a proper- Soil, as this Mixture! of Puig, 
Lime, and Earth, for Graſs Grounds; Phe 


| | Bollgkof the Ani, which, are rey noſeſous | nh” 1 propoled 


in UM Hills, will alſo, in this Caſe, add a great 
deal to the Efficacy; for we have ſhewn before, 


that all Animal Subſtances are full of rich Mat- 
ter for the Service of Vegetation. 


This Mix- 
ture of Dung and Lime with Pond Mud, is 
excellent by way of Manure for Graſs Ground; 

but when the Earth that is uſed for this Pur- 


poſe is thus impregnated with Animal Matter, 


by being the Reſidence of Millions of theſe In- 
ſects, and full of their Excrements,. the Bcnefit 


is vaſtly Sreater. 


When the Farmer ſees the practice of cutting 
up Ant-hills thus in its full Light, he will be 
able to count up the Gains riſing from a proper 
Uſe of the Inſtrument by which it is to be per- 
formed, and he will find that in 4 Courſe of 
ſix Tears Growth of Graſs, the Expence of the 
Inſtrument, the Labour, and every Thing that 
can be brought into the Account, will be above 
forty Times returned to him; and all the while 
he will have his Paſture lie in a Manner agree- 
able to his Eye, in a proper Condition for thi 
Mowers, and for the Cattle. itt: 

Among the Accidents to which Graſs Growads 
are liable, the lodging of Water upon them 


might be enumerated; and, indeed, as the 


principal; but that we have treated of al- 
ready, under the Article of Draining; there- 
fore having gone through the Account of Things 
which may hurt the Farmer in this Reſpect, we 
ſhall now Proceed to the Improvement of this 
Part of his Farm, by, removing the greater 
Annoyances, ang Wen the Soil: 


eossesess ses GSS SSS 


CHAP. VL 


of clearing a Paſture Ground from Srumps 
d e and Buſhes, gte 


1 E Way of drawing Thiſtles , Docks, 
and the like large Weeds by their Roots, 
Ks been laid down among the other Methods 


of improving a Graſs Ground, by removing the 
| Accidents that hurt it; but we are here to con- 


ſider a much greater Annoyance, which is, the 
frequent Growth of buſhy Stumps, and unpro- 
fitable Shrubs. ' Theſe are not uncommon in 


many up-land Paſtures, and they are ſuffered in 
the ſame Manner as Ant-hills, to remain upon 


the Ground by the Idleneſs or Careleſſneſs of the 
Farmer, till they reduce the Paſture to the Bat 
or third Part of its Value. 


I ſhall here ſpeak of what I 1 very Piel 


ſeen practiſed, partly by many of my own Ad- 
vice, and partly by the Spirit and Reſolution of 


the Owner; by which about eighteen Acres of 
up-land Paſture, have in five Tears been ren- 


dered of four Times their former Value. 
This Paſture was one of thoſe up-land' Pieces, 


of which there are many in BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, | 


and moſt other Counties where the Graſs is but 
little in Quantity, (but very ſweet; and the 
Ground is over-run in ren n Broom 
Furzes, arid Butchers Broom. n 


by Walking with the Owner of dis Pecs of 


Ground, Who kept it in his own Hands becauſe 
no- body would give him any Price for it worth 


> lIlmprove- 


* N to undertake its 
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- clugpecſemcit. } This! ola him rifle et . [ 


bout by tio Methods at \onee; che one was, | 
the getting up all theſe Shrubs, and the 6ther, 


| Piece of Ground 3: bat”? 2 Profit Am- 


ply retimned it to him, and n every Farther 
in the Neighbourhood is Aefrous df rehfirig The Orbund vnd ae broken "to "fignity ; 
[ 


the Field. "Phe Methed he 406k! for caring 
it was this. He had, according to my Hiret- -orackingiths Tuff, Which fell together? as ſoon 


tions, an Laſtrument made for tearing all the 5 — "a "ante wn not fo mich 
Shrubs up by their Roots; Which, Trotte 


Uſe, I ſhall take the Liberty 46 ell 26 Era: 
_cator.| Ihe Invention is not mine, but as ed 


as the Lime of Game, PLAT, who häs men- 
.tioned it in his- Diſcovery of Maden Treten 


Tal, which, by the Affiſtance of a Block; Wn 
_Leaver, is of ſufficient! Force to tear up any, 


a Dung Fork, which it moſt reſembles,” that it 


thus constructed. The Handle muſt be 4 long 
and chick Beam of Aſh, its Length fifteen or fix- 
teen Foot; ant its Thickneſs ſuch as will keep it 


Sides, and a little leaning upwards; and they 


It is a very large and ſtrong 'three-p 


Thing. The Bigneſs of it is ſo much mere thun 


ſo many/of .ithe — Woübid Have fe- 
| mained, that chere would have ech preſently a 
new Parod of 'Shriibs Upon the Gtount; Ghee. 
„laying aan a good deal of Tick Marre. Few i a8 ain t Wy; the E vg Uttle or no- 
 -woull{hbve had ithe-Spißt Ic venturt 6 intel] thing : the Pries Gf "the Hinrument io great 


as be did on this Advice, upon ſo 'batteh” a | Matter; 464it will Ut 7 ever; EA the Whole 
chafge of . cba of Labourers | 


Wages for the felw Ja ys that was neceſſary. 
the Notts, it this "Matitier 'of drawing, only 


When the Kae was " thus cop a we got | 


together'-2 largt Quantity of Manure * made of 


old well rotted Dung, pe the-Mud of the Ri- 


ver; Among chis we mixed the Bottoms of a 
Ocuple of ofd Hayrſtacks, which was a rich 


rotten Earth, Full ol Graſs Seeds. This being 
ſpread” chiek upon dhe Ground, and waſhed in 


ſeems improper to call it by fuch 4 Name, with the next Rains, the Effect was in a Man- 


_wherefore I have given it another. Ir is to be 


firm againſt à great deal ef Force. The Tines 
ſhould be twenty Inches long, nötched at the 


muſt be joined to a ſtrong | Shoulder* of Tron, 


ner tirculous; from a miſerable barren Place, | 
it became the next pr ng very fine Paſture, 
and is nom a prime | ece, The Roots of the 
old Graſs thot freely N having, no longer the 
woody Fibtes of the an 8 to intangle with 
them, and hinder their Progreſs, and the Seed, 
moſt of it grew ſo, that here was Abundance 
of Nontiſhment, and a great Number of Plants 


with proper Faſtenings, for che End of the Pole. to draw it. 
This being | carefully fired on, the Perfan' that his is to be Ae . any Place 1. fame 


works it muſt faſten a Rope of fix or eight 
Foot long to thi other End, and take with him 
a thick Block of Bot and A heavy wooden 
nn 
When is $6: th birt Shrub of Broom, 
Furze, or whatſoever 3 he muſt force in the 
three Points ſlanting into the Ground, ſo that 
they go under the Root, and the Top of the 
Pole be ſomewhat higher than his Head: then | 
with good Strokes of the Beetle, he. muſt drive 
it well in, till the Tines are quite in the 
Ground: he is then to lay the Block under the 
Pole, near where the Tines are, this will raiſe 
its Top ten or twelve Foot high; and he is then | 
to lay hold. of the Rope begegne all lb 
Force. 5 n M Ne 
| ene 
is will be ſenſible na Root can keep: its Place 
againſt this: it will tear up the moſt firm; and, 


in po — Kinds, e e — ſeven | 


Fea in Length. M1 


" When ans. in pp, De N 


wo ſo. through. the Field : throwing them on 
Heaps as they/come. up,. a be ready 
for carrying off the Ground. PET Bas qu 

The Field I have bao: ea of when we 
begun this Work, was ſe full of Eufts of Stirubs, [- 
chat there: was: not tem Yards-of: ir thut (could 
bare been) mowed, if che Produce had:: een | 
a in mes may inconvenient even 


to. feeding, T2: & * ai Aavut-T1vVva -- 214 babe ind 
os we had employed: Men. to. grub them up 


ith, Pick:axcy; as: is thai common W it 
would; hans! coſkcatileaftsi twenty Times the 


Manber, and che Advantage. wil be the -fame. 
Pror might very well call the Secrets of Huſ- 
bandry ' hidden Treaſure, for we ſee ſuch of 


| them. as he diſcoyered expoſed. to view; nay, 


ſuch 48 che moſt common and popular Writers 
copied from him, and inſerted in their Books 
one after 4 anther, yer remain unknown or un- 
heeded by the Farmer, Who might ſo greatly 
add" to his Profits, by their Uſe. This is an 
Inſtrument no Farmer ought to be without, who 
has any of tlüs poor, and over-run Paſture 
Ground upon his, Hands; and, by a propet 
Uſe of it, 1 am convinced by * I ſaw on 
this Occafion,' that a a great deal of what lies 

neatly : as waſte Ground in this Kingdom, might 
be made to bear a Price. The beſt Time for 
doing this is after Harveſt. The Ground will 
then have Winter to be quiet; arid, in Spring, 
the Shoot will be ſeen ſtrong and fine, 


el en M 
. Of: api wg Paſhre Grad 2 
BAA 552 7 2 Ant. | 
F. /thedaſe Chapter we weed of ch ied 
of improving Paſture or Graſs 

hen (overrun; with uſeleſs” Shrubs: we ale 
berg 46 conſider ancther | Annoytnee ; which, 
conſpicuous; is as pernicibus in the 
a , tei de ſpreading dete or ther 
ee ee e 


Piice ; and the Groundrubuld h ben tore 
up iu a ſadi Mannen ; and INES had; dou; 
oy n 


* 


Growth: -- Hate) 10] bene 
* Ned Ekulling Ban oo the Farmer 


* 


7 . but erf a pas; dns; the | 


 Gtafs where this is predominant wiff- appear low 
and thin, and the Cauſe at firft perhaps wilt 
ſcares! be feen, but en exatninitig” there will be 

sound as it were, 6 Carpet bf yellowiſh Moſs | 
ſpread over the Surface of the Ground; through 
which the few Blades of Graſs have Difficulty to 
make- their Way : as this continues the Miſchief 
chcreaſes, for. the Mes ſending out its Side 


Branches and young Shoots, thickens more and 


more, covers the Earth with a deeper and more 
compact Coat, and makes the Growth of any 
ching elſe more and more difficult among it. 

This is commoniy the Fankt of Gibunif that 
u tom damp. 

In the faine Kind of Land, een it eines 
"ur this, we ſee Tufts ef Ruffies, br of what 
though leſs conſpicuous, is ts miſthievous; a low 
Kind of Ruſh Graſs; this grows in thick Sods 
and covers a great Part of the Ground, nothing 
grows. among it, and net much © between it. 
The Sods ſpread and encrtaſd from time to 
time, till at length they will overſpecad the whote 
Piece. 

Theſe, as they are the Faults of the Kind Kind | 
of Ground, require the fame Kind of Remedy; 
and what we ſhall adviſe in this Cafe, though, a 
very expenſtve one; yet is ſo certain of Süccels, 
and the Misforrune fo incapable of being reme- 
died any Way elſe, when grown to an Heighth, 
chat it will always anfwer, and always be found 
more advantageous than the cheaper and more 
imperfe& Methods. What Grafs there” does 
grow on theſe Grounds is fmall im Quantity, 
ſhort, and In dry Paſtures the Grafs is 
f Nur it's ſweet; and where there 
is little; of it, that little is good; but here it is 
quite ctherwiſe, what poor Growth there is, is 
_ four, and Caule neither" like it nor "thive'upon 
A. Ur. e 
Bo The. Way to l the Evil i is bp bulnfng 

. the Rubbiſh with ſome [al Parings of the Sur- 
A face, and ſowing a better Crop. 
To this Purpoſe the Turf is to de ted up in 


* 


3 


* 
— - 


= f > fame: Manner as we have defcribed for Burn- 


baiting; auch t to be ſet . Heaps, and when ary 
to be fired. 

It is a "lt of Stulf *% will take nue readily, | 
and will prefently butn out: The Aſhes wilt be 
a very lich Manute, and the Roots ef the Moſs; 
and other ©iſchievous Matter * be perfectly 

. F e t gcc 
The beſt Time for Aae this wig the Be. 
ig: of OcTazen.” When the Heaps are re- 
duced to Aſhes, theſe are to be ſpread upon che 
bare Surface and plowed in. The :whels muſt 
be then ſowed thick With May Seed und) the 
Event left o Nature. There will ſoon bea mort 
Green Covering upon dhe Surface; and this, as it 
makes no great Shoot pwhcds: durimg the Wii | 
ter, will be all that Timo ſtrengrhdnings N 
about the Root. Je” wilh chas Ben nne Pal; 
and entangle and mas die Fibres % He iv 
ing the Winter, and in Spring iN nee e; 
_ and'be +yery — — a ir aue tz) 
| bebe througls/ftin SwoieÞ tae Milt; 
do carry off che Water 0 
Bos and thus the Owner will dae ee 
Numb. ä 


it. 101 


„ -- - ow * 
** has 


” . _ 
* inten. 


7575 to expect a new Kind of Produce, for he 
| wilt have a Ms of new Land. a 

In the Choice, of the Seed fot this Service, 
I there is to. be great Care taken it come from 
Hay that bad grovin on Land not altogether un- 
like this, in Reſpect of Moiſture. 

We have obſerved before, that the Botaniſts 
reckon up a great Number of Kinds of 
and have told tha Farmer he needd not conbern 
hittifelf about cheir Diſtinctions:: this? is all he 
heen tegard, that as ſome Grafs Grounds are 
moiſt, and ſome dry, there ate certin Kinds of 
Graſs that gro on the one, and certain other 
Kinds en te other; and that he is tb ſuit his 
Seed 1 far to his Ground, for chat the Seed of 
rhe Graſſes that deligho moſt in wet Grounds will 
not ſucceed on ſuch as is dry; and im the fame 
Manner the Seeds of Graſs from upland Paſtures 
will; in a great Meaſufe,  thiſearfy in Meadows. 
Thereſbr when: Hay Seed is taken for the 
Putpoſe of ſowing this new recovered Land; it 
muſt be got from ſuch Hay ae ils 00h on 
Meadows in low Places, not that of upland Pa- 
ſtares: This wil firike freely and fpread properly, 
' fo that there will be no Datiger of a good Harveſt 
of Hay the very firſt Year; and from that Time 
the Ground will centinte enctcafing till the _ 
after Which, if no farther Cate were taken, 
| would" decline; but when che Hlthatdinan is 
informed of this; be mat take Precxittions 46 
 cordingly. © | 1 
We have la nde, th's va Pie 6 
Mis Work, to obſerves that the Effect of Bür- 
ing the Surface is- Very great for the Time,; and 
lifts ſome few:'Yeabsy but after rar lestel it 
worſe than it wüst this Which we there hewed 
to be che Caſe, wich Reſpect to Corh om burht 
Land, is much the ſame with Gris; only leſs in 
the Extream both Ways. The Fertifity is not fe 
furprizingly great] neither rare , go bad 
afrerwaids. / £241 Try 40 1 10 
However, ts SONY Seed ait grow 
weak after three Years, Care muſt be taken ts 
tenew it by proper Masures before” that Time; 
and che beſt for chis Dede ww which 0 
moſt laſting in their Effects. 2155 
A there be a proper Kind of: Warts in is 
Neihbourhobd, a good Quantity of that foul 
be laid en at the Ehdꝭ of tw Vearsz! taking Ad- 
 vatitzge-of à dripping: Tune in Oe ron. The 
| fineſt Dok of me: Marbe will ſg\-be waſhed into 
| the-Giound at once; and thꝭ harder Eunmps will 
break | with the Froſt, and enen 
will waſh in aſter the ſame Manner2n 
Wben there is no Marte; Fond ud is — 
Mamire ; but this never fucee&drio welf on theſe 
Occaſions, as when it is mix d with ct Dung, 
andtthe Bottom of old Hay'Scaekai\l 5 7: 
T ke Methods will keep the Growid in Heart. 5 
land. the Perſon D recbss ren it ſo him: 
ſelf wilbieate cix in 1 ſüe Gondibon te l 
Deaſcradams, 5c gh 0 ol TOR HIT 282971 
ern ow? 10 9197; xiM £47 £8: ARE: 4 10 38: 23 
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LUNG. is an e RE be mn 
Ground, and the more mellow and rotten 
it is;/ the better: moſt People content themſelves 
with it, and ſeek no farther, but we have ſaid 
before, that Graſs. Ground being of different 
Soils as well as Corn Land, admits with Ad- 


having entered at largo upon their ſeveral Na. 
tures before. 
| For Graſs Ground of che common Kind, where | 
the Soil is a fat Loam, or a Loam with a very 
large Quantity of mellow Earth among it, the 
5 beſt of all Manure is what we have already 
named, old Dung and Pond Mud mixed: toge- 
ther. This may be conſidered as the general | 
Manure for theſe Grounds ; and the Time of | 
laying it on is according to the particular Cir- | 
cumſtances or Uſe the Farmer makes of his 
Land, from SzyTEMBER te-FEBRUARY. Io 

- The, moſt. favourable Time of al is in the 
Middle of Winter, that there may be Froſt to 
diſſolve and break to Pieces the harder Parts of 
the Manure, and the Rains may waſh the whole | 
into the Ground at their Leiſure, while there is no 
great Power of Sun to evaporate the Vina: it 
as.it lies ſpread on the Ground. + 

. The Way. of laing ;on. Manure n 


eg is to drop it in ſmall Heaps at due 


mae rr. 
n en . bee ee wick) a Buſh: Mes. 
row, . which: we have deſcribed- -4n a former Part 
of this Work, but have figured in the ſuc J 
ing Plate, among the . ——— * 
the Graſs Field. u 5 i i 
3 2 to be hghtly:drawnito. n. 
the Manure be thus 1 and ſpread 
over the Places it will then be ſoon buried 
among che men e .the Grass, which 
ing Qualigs:epl what: — have Time | 
to get tharoughlyiwell into the Ground. 
„Tugg ve bey dad donn once in the Uf of 
the- common. Banure for à moderate Soil, and 
ſhall- not repeat it as: to the others: whate: 
Dreſſing ent ander to be laid on Graſs Grounds, 
of dreading .. „ 609 <7 ,2h0A658X * 
1 Mok, 
— cbs, Method of cr 1 plug 


burning, the beſt Method is to ſtrew over it 


twice a Lear, namely, in Oc roszx and in the 
Beginning of FzBxvary, a Mixture of two Parts 
Coal Aſhes and one Part Wood Aſhes, wetted | 
with the emptying the Pots of the Family. FOR 
On a Piece of Graſs Ground that is cold, but 
not very wet, let the Huſbandman ſpread a good 
9 or of the 


CZ E RA 55 E 8. 


h is co be dene at we latter Eu of Wen 
* und being the richeſt of all Manures it muſt be 


| | ſpread. with the greateſt Care and Attention; it 


I” 


will thus come to the Roots of the Graſs, juſt as 

they are about to make their Shoot, and will! 
cauſe ay en in ett n _— dor | 

one. f 
There ane good} Geeks e | 
Soil quite oppoſite to what we have been naming, 
that is, on ſuch a Loam as having a great Pro- 
portion of Sand, and little of the binding In- 
gredients in it, is hot, looſe, and crumbly. In 
this Caſe the Manure muſt be varied as the Soil 


| varies; and of all that can be recommended, 


nothing comes near the Virtue of any one of 
| thoſe clayey Marles we have deſcribed under the 
Head of Manures a Dreſſing like this laid on 
early in Winter, becomes quite broken and 
| mouldered by the Spring, and will all waſh into 
the Earth, the Conſequence is that it gives the 
two Qualities wanting Firmneſs and Fatneſs. The 
Quantity of Hay may very well be doubled by 
ſuch a Dreſſing, and the Feeding in Proportion; 
and although this be an expenſive Manure for 
Graſs Lands in the firſt laying on, yet it very 
well anſ wers in the End; for the Effect, in- 
ſtead of three or four, which is the co 
Duration of W will laſt ten or 9 
Teag, 


There is a — ay 5 8 Soil, not un- 


common in Paſtures, conſiſting of ſome poor 
loamy Earth, and a little Gravel. On this no 
Manure anſwers like Chalk : but then it muſt be 
| a proper Kind, otherwiſe, there will be "ne 
| inſtead of an Advantage. 

There is Chalk as hard as ” and there 
are other Kinds as ſoft as Butter. If the firſt 
ſhould be uſed it would-lie like ſo much Rubbiſh 
on the Surface, and cover one half of the Ground 
without doing any Good to the other: 
the latter or ſoft Kind of Chalk be choſen, it 
breaks and diſſolves with the Weather, and waſhes 
in entirely. Novxunzx is the proper Seaſon for 
laying on ſuch a Manure, and the Froſts acting 
on it firſt, -and afterwards the Rains, it will all 
work in ſo perfectly, that by Lavy'Dav there 
ſhall not be a Lump as big as ns Een 
ſeen upon the Ground. | 


In lms of hv. ueddid: Pets is His br: 
| SHIRE and STAFFORDSHiR, there is 4 Kind of 


brown Earth full of Fragments of Stone. The 


proper Manure for this is Lime: we have ſhewn 
in the treating of Corn Land, what a vaſt Effect 
this Subſtance takes in ſweetening and fertiliſing 
Land; n ſame in Paſture 
as in plowed Grounds. big K. 
When 2 Graſs Ground is very . the 
crop muſt of Neceſſity be very thin, but the 
Graſs will be ſweet: in this Caſe, if there be 
in the N a ſoft Clay, with a ſmall 
Mixtore'of Sand among it, this ſerves as an ex- 
cellent Manure; for dhe Sand in the Compoſi- 
tion will malte it bteak and moulder, which Clay 
alone would not, aud thus it will waſi into the 
Ground. Thus ir will give Firmneſs and a Body 
th Seil which/is"all this Kind wants, and as 


. 


'ra- tlie mall Qtiantity of Sand that gets in dong F 
7 1 25 " thi general Maſs, ö 
ada. aro) 
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Theſe are FR 1 n that Ra 
beſt on the various Kinds of Graſs Grounds; and 


the Farmer ſees the Soil to which: they are ſuit», | 
ed, and what are the beſt Times of laying them 


on. We need only give him this Caution with 
Reſpe& to them all, that the Expence of them 


ſhould never deter him from their Uſe, for that | 


the "ey deareſt always bring a manifold Re- 
turn. | 1 55 


vensssn ene 


E H A P. IX. 
of the general Management of Graf Grand 


HE two Purpaſes to be anſwered by Graf 
T Ground, whether Meadow or Paſture, are 
the feeding Cattle at certain Seaſons of the Year, 
and the affording Hay at others: the Farmer is 
to have both in his Eye, and to conſider their 
ſeveral Benefits, that he may know where to 
borrow from one, for the Advantage of the 


other, when he knows the a will be an- 


ſwerable. 


For theſe Reaſons bet ge, 


Ground for the, Hay in in 


The firſt conſideration is 2 K* Time for 

feeding, and the Time for laying up for Hay. 
This varies greatly in different Parts of the 
Kingdom. The different Situation and Condi- 
tion of the Ground makes ſome Variation on 
this Head very natural and very neceſſary ; and 
the Circumſtances of the Farmer, with Reſpect to 
the Neceſlity of feeding, muſt in ſome Inſtances 
be allowed to break in upon what is, en to 
be more right. 
In Places where "hh have Plenty of 3 
and make two Crops of Hay, the Cuſtom ge- 
nerally is to lay the Ground for it about the 
Middle of FEBRUAR V. And in this Caſe a little 
more than three Months gives it a Growth for 
cutting; ſo that there is Hay by the Middle 
of May: in other Places they are five Weeks | 
later in laying. them for Hay, and the latter End | 
of Maxca i is a common Time. 


In the Northern Parts of ENGLanD I 5 — 


ſerved they are as backward in their Hay-making, 
28 their Corn Harveſt, and they lay their Graſs 
Lands for Hay accordingly. Marv DaY, is, in 
theſe Places not an uncommon Time. 1 20 
There is nothing ſo wrong in the Huſband: 
man's whole Practice, as the deſering the laying 
his Ground for Hay ſo long: it may be conye- 
nient to him to feed upon it; but let him conſi- 
der what will be the Effect of a hot dry Sum- 
mer, and what will be the Loſs if, he be diſap- | 
pointed of his Crop. Spring is the Seaſon for 
the Graſs to make its Shoot and if it be eaten 
over. and over again at thar Time, and hot dry 
Weather follow, it is, depriyed of the Benefit. of | 


Rains, and never makes that firſt, Shoot tolerably, | 
nor comes to any. g 


- ny „ Ir ea 


and from, thence date the Beginning of the Far ar- 
mer's Care, 

We will ſuppoſe him i in "the Middle of Men, 
to take off his Cattle from the Grounds where. 


for it by making all clean and even. 
As ſoon as the Cattle are off let him ſend i in 
Women or Children to finiſh the clearing of the 


| Ground, by picking up the broken Boughs of 


Trees that the Winter Winds may have thrown 
in upon the Graſs, and every other Kind of An- 
noyance: this done let him ſend in. a Labourer 
or more, according to the Compaſs of Ground, 


the Cattle upon it; and alſo to break and ſcatter 
any freſh Mole-hills. | 

This being done, the Expence of which is 
very little, and the Convenience and Benefit very 
great, let him order the Ground to be led e care- 
fully and thoroughly. «5 2855 

The rolling Graſs Grounds, tended, for mow- 
ing is of great Conſequence, as it prepares the 
Surface for the Scythe, and deſtroys the laſt Ac- 
cidents that can happen to it 80 we ren. 
tion for Hay, acfy . th 

In the Winter Months 5 33 of the Ground 


| will be rendered here and there unequal, by the 


reading of Cattle, in ſuch Places as the wet has 
moſt. affected, and where it has lodged moſt: 

| theſe make the Growth of the Graſs: 0 far irre 
gular, and therefore are an Injury. 
During the firſt Approach of 1 


will be at Work, ang will every damp. and mild 


alſo are like the other, Nuiſances, though not 
great ones, and they hinder the right and regular 


all ſhould be ſet right; and the Condition of the 
Ground is ſuch that it will eaſily be ſo. The 
Roller will anſwer the Purpoſe, for it will take 
more Effect at this Time than at any other. 


theſe broken Parts of the Ground, and the Spring 


will take full Effect upon them. The Rubbiſh 
of all Kinds has been taken off, and all the old 


nothing in the Way hard or different from the 
general Surface; therefore the Roller will break 
and cruſh all the little Irregularities there are, 
and layin the Surface perfectly even, will make 
Way, fi 
and. next for the eaſy cutting of it. 

The Roller is to be of Wood er angle 
as true and even in. all its Surface, as if cut out 
of Stone, or caſt in Ion. In general: 
it is the better; therefore it {wa i large. 


| The Trunk of a good, ſound/ chick Elm makes 
|| the. beſt, Roller ke. fs 15 77 3 


ſomething in the Advantage 
perſeRly aſſured of in 8 win At. 
turns for it, in this. more profit le A 4 
ſhall xls the e of. ip 


. Se 
1 fl » 
* * 
1 


cut away o a. 
E 


0 up hie; ;Ant-h -hills. But 


Mun 


„We hape ſhewn. the Fa r how oi is to . 
Meer a Practice that 
will, in a great Meaſure, 


17 1 


£ 


he has good Expectation of Hay, and to Prepare, 


| and ler theſe have Orders to break and ſpread 
all about, the Dung that may have fallen from 


- | Night 1 throw up Abundance of their Caſts; theſe. 


Growth of the Graſs: if there be Moles, or if 
there be any Ants left, they will alſo be at Work 
| at the ſame Time; and this is a Seaſon. at which 


The Winter's Froſts will have mellowed all 


' Rains will have ſoftened them, ſo that the Roller 


' Unevenneſles taken down, ſo that there can be 


for a regular Gromth of e 


prevent the Expence 
8 and Troubl N „ 
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: per Weight, cruſhes down and deſtroys their 


new Work, and kills a greut many 


of chem; 
after which the telt ſcarter to, that chere ſeldom 
is any Miſchief. 51 * 

There 78 = FOR Uſe in the Rolling Ken 
Groand/"bf which few are ſenfible; and rhis is, 


_ rhe preſſing dom the Earth 'aboot the Roots of 


the Grafs, and dy that Means ſecuring the 
young Shoots, on which a great Part of the 
Hay depends, from Accidents by che Variety 
of the Weather. 
We ſee in Gab hed wbb tbe melt fa 


tal to Plants, when the Spring has been ſome 


In this 


Ti ime advanced: the Heat of the Weather 
the ſucceeding” Cold of the Nights 


| ware Ns. It is the fame in Refpett of this 


young Grafs, 1 agere. Devon of the 
Earth prevents it. 

In the ſheceeding Months alſo, if Gere do 
not fall Rain, the Sun parches up the Roots if 


the Earth be left looſe about them; but when it is 
_ thus preſſed down, they are defended. 
This preſſing together of the Firth about 


che Roots, has alſo another Effect of great 
Conſequenee, in preventing the Lodging of the 


Graſs: this Aceident, which is as -mifchievous | 


in a Mater to Graf as to Corn, happens 
prineipally from the Looſeneſs of the Earth a- 


bout their Rodts. When the Grafs or the 


Corn has ſome Height; the Wind will take 
Effect upon it, and bear it down; but then if 
i de well ſupported at the Bottom, it rifes a- 
gain as ſdonh as the Blaſt is over, and there is 
no Harm done: the Wind breaks the 
Stalk of Corn, and more ſeldom that of Graſs; 


ſo that unleſs their Support fails them at the 
Root, they rife again. When the Earth is loofe | 
it gives Way, and being preſſed down, they re- 


main down; but when it is firm about their Bot- 
tom, no Harm happens: Rolling always gives 
it this — and n Provetnes that 
Accident. -- 


When che Roller W beuche on be Ground, 
a careful Perſon is to be employed in manage 
ing of it; and it muſt he drawri equally, and | 


| lowly along. The firſt Care is, that it go over 


every Part of the Ground; and the next is, 
that it be drawn leiſurtiy, for otherwiſe it will 
not do Half jts Buſinefs, | Whoever will watch 
che Pallige of a Garden Roller, over 'a Gravel 
Walk when it is 4 Betle wet and rough; will ſee 
plainly his Difference: the fame Roller, when 


drawn haſtily over-tlie Walk, tan rake” very 


Ertle Effect; which,” being dran over it *tare- 
fully, and flowly, ll ALF off deen 3 
Mliiicr the Roller ir to be drum över 
the Paſture or Graſ Ground intended for Hay ; 


and wheti this Hus been done, the Farmer has no- 


T the Farmer.” "ROE mould 6 


will be numerous and 
A d Cattle may be ſuffered to 


thing more ww d, bur to ſee his Fences are cure, 


and leade the Growth to Nature; the Shobts 
„ And chere will grow 
4 large, nud every Wy excettent ci „be, 
than in ine up Lande, unleft ths 
bein vet; Ahe r ſore Relief to 
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1 | ak; EW chen, they will, | Ground ur the” Time we have dite&ted, he will 
. in a great Meaſure, lie ſtill till that Time twelve | have, im a toletable Spring, a Fortnighe or three 

1 3 Month. The rolling With « 2 Noller "of Pro- Weeks; and, in very dry one, ne more | 


for Kis: 10% Grounds, ' 

In theſe, as well as the others, itn hey ate 
laid for Hay, let Mm take Care to have the 
Ground levelled, and all Rubbiſfr picked off; 
for, when the Mewers come to work, all that 
Charge will be very well returned. There will 
be none of thoſe Stops and Stayings that there 
are and. always muſt” be when there are Hil- 
locks, and other Impediments in the Way; 
and the Mowers will be able nov only to go on 
with their Work regularly, but to come an Inch 
or two cloſer to the Ground; and this is a very 
great Concern. The Farmers have a very juſt 
Obſervation, chat one Inch of Hay at the Bottom 
is worth three at the Top, and they have Rea- 
ſon: nor is the Aftermath at all the worſe for 
this cloſe Cutting. That does not depend upon 
the Stumps of the old Graſs that are left, but 
upon the new Shoots made from the Root; and 
the cloſer thoſe are cut, the more free that 
Shoot comes, W that the cloſe Mowing 1 is every 
ere an Advantage. 


5 X. 
"Of Mowing. 


T* Ground being thus carefully laid for 
Hay, the Farmet has no farther Care but 
the knowing When to cut it. This he muſt 
carefully obſerve, for there is a proper Time of 
Ripeneſs; and all after, as welk as all before 
that, is fo much Lofs. * ü 
When a Piece of Ground is 4d early, and 
has been properly aſſiſted by Manures, it will 
often be ready to cut in the End of Mar. 
There are thoſe, who; in 4 forward Seaſon, 
eut it earlier, taking the firſt Appearance of 
Ripeneſs, imagining they are ſecuring their In- 


| tereſt; by preparing early for a ſecond Crop; 


but they often loſe more in the. firſt, than it is 
Poſſible they ſhould get in the latter. The firft 
Stop of Hay is the great Article, and ſhould 
| be regarded wccordingly : the other is is always 
| triffirig in -Compariſon. © . | 
re is 3 Time of n every 
Plant” flowers ; and Grafs, Ake others, has its 
Seaſon,” If we examine in other Plants the Courſe 
of Nature, we Half ſer that though'tlicir Leaves 
| ſtand” pretty welf during the flowering, they wi- 
| ther when they come 10 ripen the Seed. The 
Lees of Graſs go to the Qualitity of Hay 6 
well 48 the Stalks; and are indeed the beſt Part; 
they are not Sent to be heglsaba for the 
Silke" of the other. The ſeveral common Kinds 
of Grafs, in welt: 1 ed Paſture; get 5 
Flower in the End” AY, or e 
Jvnt, this therefore is the natural and proper Sea ; 
ſor for ciſttiug of thin. © The : Hay, W bi hay 
its due Oantiry till *the'Stallts are 1 | 
buf' afitt cron Sod he Leaves 10 0 i ſo fat 
inte a State 2 5 "what these will be wi 
loft by twenty Times at the Bottom, t than the 
9 The Pr de Hi 
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very conſiderable, but that depends upon its 
Goodneſs; and this upon two Articles, the 
Time of cutting, and the Manner of making; 

and upon the former little 0 than on the 


latter. 


The Faults in ang . are ho dvds, but 
there may be poor Hay got from a very good 


Piece of Ground, either before, or after the 


right Seaſon of Mowing ; while that which is 
truly excellent can be had only oy ſeizing the 
right Time. 

The fine green Colour of Hay is very nivch 
valued. This is owing, in a great Meaſure, to 


the making; but then it muſt be in the Graſs 


itſelf, otherwiſe all the Care that can be taken 
in drying it, is all in yain: a proper Method 
of Turning will preſerve & Colour, but it can- 
not give it: that muſt be from Nature. 

This fine Colour depends, like the reſt of the 
good Qualities, on the Time of Mowing, or the 
Degree of Ripeneſs of the Graſs. When it is 


. . juſt in Flower, the Leaves are freſh and green; 


but when it is got to Seed, they grow brown: 


this is the firſt Step toward their Decay, and this 
is the Change of ban which no Art can re- 
cover. 

While the Graſs is but coming to Perfec- 
tion, it is too green; when it has ſtood too 
long, it becomes brown; and that fine pale 


green Colour ſo eſteemed in Hay, can never be 


obtained by any Art afterwards. 
he Smell of Hay is another Article of its 
Val e, and this, like the reſt, muſt be preſerv- 
ed by Care in the making, but it muſt be en- 
tirely owing to the Time of cutting. 
Hay that has ſtood too long, has the Ap- 


pearance of ſo much Stubble, and has no more 


Smell; whereas at the Time of the Graſs flower- 
ing, which is its juſt State of Perfection, there 
is one of the pleaſanteſt Flavours we know, from 
the cutting through of the Stalk, and the evapo- 


rating of its Juice in drying. The Colour of 


the Stalk fades as well as that of the Leaves, 


after the due Seaſon is over; and we ſhall ſee 


this plain enough, if toward Autumn we look 


upon ſuch Graſs as has run up among Buſhes, | 
out of the Reach of the Scythe and Cattle. The 
Stalks' of this were at one Time in a Condition 


to make the fineſt Hay, but after that we ſee | 


3 when the 


them dry, brown ſticks, and without 1 
Smell, or any other Quality. 1 


The whole depends upon this Principle hes 


fore eſtabliſhed, there is a State of Perfection in 
all Vegetables, and the Art of the Huſband- | 


man muſt be employed to ' obſerve, \and bis 
Prudence to ſeize it. This State of Perfection 
with reſpe& to an entire Plant, is juſt the Time 


of its flowering. When we mean to ſave the 


Seeds of any Thing, we muſt ſtay longer; and, 


in that Caſe, we fee, the Plant wither but the | 
Time of its Perfection is juſt the coming into 
Flower. The Apothecary buys his Herbs for 


Diſtilling at that Period, knowing chat juſt 
the Flowers are opening, tlie Stalks, 
Lens and every Part are the fulleſt of Vit. 

: and it is ſo in Graſs, The Farmer muſt 


e the ſame careful 9 and the 
1 a Choice. . 


F 11 
Now that we have given 'the Reaſons for 
No. * | 


) 


— 


| Farmers in "the Parts o of the 


1 2 
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chuſing Graſs at ſuch a Period fo Mowing, it 
is proper to deliver the Marks by which it. is 
known to be ſo. Let the Farmer to this End 
take in the Examination of the whole Plant. It 
may be ſeen by the Heads alone, but as the 
Effe& of their ripening ſhews itſelf at the Bot- 
tom alſo, let him take in both. 


Thus let him go into his Graſs Fields from 


425 


time to time toward the End of May, and 


during the Beginning of Juxx, if not prevented 
ſooner by the full Ripeneſs. Let him examine the 
Stalks which will be now grown up in Height, 
and ſee how their Tops approach toward Ripeneſs; 
he will perceive from time to time the little 
Heads ſwell, and at length there will appear a 
few white Threads. Theſe, in ſome Kinds of 
Graſs, only ſhew themſelves on the Surface of 


the Buttons; and, in others, hang from them a 


fifth Part of an Inch. This is the Flower of the 


Graſs, and when it 1 the VET, Time is 


near. 


He muſt not 6 from ons or two Plants in 
a : Hundred, but ſee when the whole Field thus 


gets into Bloom; and then he muſt be critical in 


his Examination. The fuller and freſher it is 
at the Top, while the Bottom remains perfectly 


ſound and good, the better; therefore that is to 


be examined for the final marking of the Time. 

Let the Farmer open the Graſs with his Hands 
in ſeyeral Places, down to the Ground, and ob- 
ſerve carefully how the lower Part looks: as 


. theſe flowery Parts, or the Top ripen, the Bot- 
tom will grow. brown. 


This is the firſt Mark 
of its Decay. After this the Top will get no- 


thing; and the Bottom will loſe a great deal, 


ſo this is the Time for the Mowing. 

The Mowers are to be ſent in, and the Ground 
. been thus prepared and levelled for 
them, they have no Excuſe if they do not cut 
it cloſe. Theſe are a Sort of People, as every 
one knows who has had any Concerns with them, 


who are very apt to ſlight over their Work, 


and ready to ſeize upon any Pretence for doing 
ſo: they have no Conſideration that their Care- 


leflneſs is the Loſs to the Farmer, perhaps of a 


tenth Part of his Crop: but let him take Care 


of it himſelf: as he has according to theſe Di- 


rections prepared the Ground for them, let him 
follow them, and frequently put them in mind 
of it: they will thus be brought to do much 
better than they ever will when left to them- 
ſelves; and the Addition to the "Quantity of the 
Hay will very well pay * for his Care 
and Attendance. . 


We commonly ſee the Hawes 1 Lox- 


don, riding in their Grounds among their Hay- 


makers, but this is an idle Cuſtom: ler them 
walk: after their Mowers, and they will $0000 
| ſelves twenty Times the Servi . | 


The Buſineſs. of Hay makigg * generally 5 
| done much better than that of Mowing; and if 


any Omiſtion be made in it, tis eaſily ſeen, and 
there is" Time to 'reQify it; but in che Mow- 


ing, the Miſchief is ſcarce co be ſeen, unleſs the = 
Seſche de followed and hen it is once done, 


chere is no mending it. The Grafs being down, 
in 0 be carefully dried; and in this there is ſo 


much Difference between the Practice of the 
Kingdom where 
3 8 
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qi: Graſs being doon, hank ee ad 
dried, and then it is Hay. This is the 


whole Proceſs in a few Words, but there muſt 


go more to the well underſtanding of it. 82 
We have directed the Farmer to cut down 


his Graf zt a Time when. it has 4 full Body, 
and a fine Colour; and we ſhalt now ſhew the 
Methods iy iid in HUI ee 
Neglects by which in many Plabes it is loft... - 

In che. leſs improved Parts of the Kingdom | 
the Hay-making Seaſon comes very late. They 
allow little Manure to the Grounds, they lay 
them up late; and, conſequently, in the moſt 
favourable Summers they have but a poor Crop | 
of Hay, compared with thoſe who take berter 
Meaſures z AD” ee eee 
have ſcarce any. _ 

In theſe Places the Fain tas Ubbo | 
cutting his Graſs till it begins to look brown at 
the Top, which indeed it does fooner than it 
would if better ſupplied with. Nouriſhment 
and then it is failing at the Bottom. 

At this Time he ſends in the Mowers, who 
cannot cut cloſe becauſe of the Unevenneſs of | 
the Ground ; nor does be ipfift upon it, for he | 
imagines that the more they leave, the better 


will be his Aftermath. The Error of all this 


| 1 ach "The Graſs being cat in the Condi: | dhly fome'of die Juites' df the Graſs will e.. 
dien me_ have named, will bs of.» doe green, | main im char-which 'has bern in the innermoſt 
and this is to be preſerved; for the Farmer may: Part of the Cock, but it will ſweat a" little with 


we have fhewn, that it may be practiſed no 
longer; but we are very ſenlüble that it is too 


common in a great Part of the Kingdom at pre. 
ſent. When. the Graſs is thus cot, it has nei- | 


ther 2 good, Colour, nor good Smell; ſo that | 
no Art or Management could make fine Hay | 


out of it; but if that could, it has not the | 
oe: for the. Hay-making is as little ae 


ſtod as che Moying. 
They let it lie in the Swarth, 11 think they 


 do-cnough if they turn it two or three Tides in | 


the Sun, never putting it into Cocks, till they 
ſuppoſe it. nearly made; they then put it up | 
in large Cocks, and let it ſtand a Week. or | 
a hn op: from, and den ade it dame, and 
put it ee, eee 
ing in Triumph in the Cart, * 
4 
_ Many a Difference” be. 
tween the Hay about Lobo, and chat in te- 
mote Parts 'of che Kingdom: it is indeed t- 
rreamly greats buz none will ths ſurhrired at it 
who ſees this Reaſon.. The whole Managemebt 
bad there; and, in general, good in eery 
Part here. We ſhall lay down the beſt. Metimad | 
in a few Words, and hope the improved: Fibmer 


will find his own Practice agree ee 


others vill mend by following df t. 
Tbe gr eat. Care, n e l to. Pepe 


. * of Colour * a- 


| 


| 


| 


| 
; 
1 


5 


gathered up in theſe Heaps; 


— — 
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and with a certain Loſs in the Article of Price. 


Jo preferve-the Colour of the Graſs, and give 


it the full Sweetneſs when it is mowed), it ſhould 
be let to lie in the Swarth two Days and a half 
At the End of this Time it is to be ſpread out, 
this is properly what is called tedding of the Hay; 
and thus it is to lie expoſed to the Sun during the 
Remainder of the Day. Then it is to be made 
up into little Cocks, which are called Graſs 
Cocks, at Evening, and ſo left for the Night. 
The next Morning, as ſoon as the Dew is off 
the Ground; theſe Graſs Cocks are to be ſpread, 
and thus the Side of the Graſs that had lain 
undermoſt; will get dried. In this Condition it 
lies all chat Day. Toward Evening, it is to be 
cocked up again into the ſame Sort of little 
Graſs Cocks as before. 

This is a reaſonable; md excellent Price, 
for it at the ſame Time gives the Hay all the 
Advantage of the Air and Sun during the 
| Day, and defends it from the Dews of the 
Night, which can de little Harm when it is 
though while it 
lay ſpread upon the Ground, they would have 
2 interfered with the Drying. I have ſeen 

when this Caution of cocking up at Even- 


4 ing has been omitted, that the whole Quantity 


which Was very forward in drying the Day be- 
fore, has been rendered damp and foft, and 


brought into a worſe Condition than at firſt; 


for the Water of the Dew is more hurtful to its 
Colour than the natural Juices of the Graſs. In 
| this Condition the Smell and Colour have been 
greatly impaired, and there has been afterwards 
no Way of recovering them. This is not ſo 
bad as the Practice of the remote Farmers, 
whoſe Hay is always brown, and Mow-burnt ; 
but it is very much inferior to the true and 
careful Method, and never fails to reduce the 
In the proper Method of Hay - making after 
the Tedding, and Graſs Cocking, fo far as we 
have named, the Hay is to be ſpread again, and 
drawn up into à Kind of Lengths, which they 
call Windrows. This is a very good Condition 
for drying, and what is a great Advantage alſo, 
theſe Windrows are eaſily thrown up into Cocks, 
for they lie conveniently for chat Purpoſe: thus 
ben the Weather is ſine, the Hay has the full 
Advantage of it, as it lies ſpread out in theſe 
Rows; and. if Rain come on, the Hay- makers 


can toſs. it into Cocks in a few Minutes, in 


which Condition it Will get very little Damage, 


and bs / ready to be ſpread ain to take tlie 
bf the next fair Plaſt. 


den : theſe Windtoms the Hay i is to be 


thrown into large Cocks, and in theſe to ſtand 
though the Night, and for ſome Time after- 
wardsz but then it ' not, though pretty well 
made, to be carfted home directly from the 
Field in ſhis Condition The Outſide of one 


cf theſes large Cocks, will be very dry, while 
bo there iis Moiſture in the Middle, and the Far- 


mers Bufinbſt is to have his Hay all alike 3 not 


lying: 9 n theſe Cocks yer 


nnn... 
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| thrown to Piss N 8 e e of 
the Hay once more fpread upon the Ground. 


If good Weather follow, it will thus dry in a 


very compleat and perfect Manner: three Hours 
Wind and Sun going farther under theſe Cir- 
cumſtances than a Day at another Time. 
If the Weather continue favourable, the Buſi- 
neſs of Hay - making is thus happily finiſhed ; but 
if Rain come, we muſt give the Farmer his Leſ- 
ſon, which is, not to turn the Hay that has 
catched the Wet as it lay ſpread, but to let it 
dry as it lies, which, theſe Showers being ſeldom 

laſting, it will quickly do. On the contrary, 
if the over Care of the Hay-makers ſhould turn 
the Graſs thus nearly dried, and then wetted by 
Accident to the Ground, the Damp of the Earth 
would greatly injure it. On the other Hand, 
as the Wet is ſlight, and the Sun and Air have 
great Power; the Top will n dry again 
lying as it is. 

After this ſpreading from the Cocks, the Hay 
may be thrown together for Convenience of 
Loading, and is in perfect yu Condition to 
carry in. 

This is the whole Method of Hay- making 
when every Thing has been properly managed; 
but, in other Caſes, farther Care may be neceſ- 
ſary; and we ſhall be defective, if we do not 
inform the Farmer in all poſſible Particulars. 

We have directed him in preparing his Ground 
at the Approach of Winter, or, in the worſt 
Caſe, early in the Spring to get up all large 
Weeds: and we have directed him in the Ar- ö 
ticle of Hay- making, for a clean Piece of Graſs 
Ground thus prepared. On the other Hand, 
when this due and timely Care has been neglect- 
ed, more Time, and greater Caution will be re- 
quired in the making of the Hay. When there 
are thick Weeds among the Graſs, there muſt 
be more Time to dry the Whole than where the | 
Graſs. is clean, for theſe have more Moiſture, : 
and are, conſequently, longer in parting with it. 
And if the Hay be put up damp with them a- 
mong it, there is no End of the Miſchief, for 
they will give afterwards, and ſpoil every oe | 
near them. 

In whatever Condition he Graks be, Pad more 
Hands are employed in making the Hay, the 
better; and à very careful Eye muſt be kept 
over than, to ſee . do thedy ni 


CHAP. XII. 


Of the Afton and the Winter W. 7 
— Grounds, | 


TE have conducted the Farmer from the 

clearing and preparing his Ground, to 
the making and carrying Home of his Hay ; 

and we are now to ſuppoſe the Ground clear- 

ed, and to conſider the Uſe it may be put toy 

during the remaining Part of the Year. 


— 


The Hay of the firſt or great Crop being eare- 
fully ricked, that Trouble will be entirely of kis 


Hands. If the Weather be favourable, his In- 
tereſt is to keep it till perfectiy dry upon the 
Ground; but if it be precarious, he may ſtack 


keep a Hollow: in the Centre of . en to 
prevent its heating. 

In either Caſe the Hay being: out of Hand, 
his Care is to return to the Ground from whence 
it was cut, and make the beſt Advenge of this 
he can. | 

In the more improved Counties where the 


firſt Crop comes early, they expect a ſecond; 
and keep the Ground as N for this as for 
the firſt. 


We have ſhewn it is an Error to ſuppoſe the 


that the cloſer the firſt is cut the better. This 
will, to the common Reader, ſeem againſt Rea- 
ſon, but we can affure him it is the Doctrine 
of Experience. If he will obſerve two Graſs 
Grounds, the one of which has been cut cloſe; 


cloſe cut Piece will yield the new Shoot quick- 
eſt, and will keep above the other in Height 
throughout the Growth. 

This is to make the ſecond Crop of thy : 
but, at the beſt, that is much inferior to the 
former; and, upon the Whole, the Huſband- 
man is often in the Wrong to depend upon it. 

None but good Ground, and what is kept 
very well in Heart, will afford a ſecond Crop at 
all worth cutting ; 3 and even this not well, un- 
leſs the Weather favours. At the beſt there- 
fore, the Profit is but moderate, and the Ha- 
zard very conſiderable; ſo that in many Caſes, 
it is better to uſe the Ground for feeding. 


Manure is ſcarce, and where there is not all this 
nice and exact Care uſed about Graſs Grounds, 
muſt not expect all the Advantages we name, 
to him who uſes more Art, and more Expence 
in his Improvements. Thus, as it is not every 
Ground in the moſt improved Counties that will 
yield a ſecond Crop of Hay to Advantage, ſo in 
the leſs improved Grounds, the Huſbandman is 
not to expect one Crop every Lear. 

The Crop of Hay from the Graſs Grounds, 


| is like that of Corn on the plowed Land, it is- 


| the utmoſt the Seil is able to produce, and it 


Counties where leſs Improvement by Manure is 
uſed, a Fallow once in three Years is allowed to 
recover the Heart of the Ground; in the ſame 
Manner i in ſuch Places, the Crop of Hay ſnould 


: | be once in three TEAS ſpared to OE Streagrh 


for the others. 

There is fone Advantage 
which may be called the Year of Fallow for the 
Graſs, in that it is not altogether uſelels ; for, 


though the Grafs is 1 not to be mown that Yer 


for Hay, it may be eaten by the Cattle. 


There will be the more üpon it for them, be- 


cauſe (the Heart is not fuffered to run up to 
Head for Hay: and all the while their Dung 


| as they feed upon the Ground, will be enrich- 


ing and Improving 1 : 
This Matter of che Grafs axeborith Sei 


in the Year wherein there is no Mowingy will 


be perfeftly underftobd by whar we have before 
ſaid of the Growth of Plants in general; which 


* lay obſerving the Caution ve have given 


in one of our firſt- Numbers of: this Work, to 


old Stumps grow up into a new Crop, therefore 


and the other in a more careleſs Manner, with 
long uneven Stumps left on it, he will find the 


The Farmer Who lives in a County where 


exhauſts it accorditigly. © Therefore as in the 


PERS) 1 this, | 


is In all of them — * OE 
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is no Stalk; When that Stall groe it detnands | 


à great deal, the Leaves. therefore have leſs; | 


and when the Seed comes toward ripening; all | 
the Care of Nature is directed thither, chat be- 

Now this ſhews very plainly the Advantage of 
the Year of Fallow, as it may be called, to Graſs 
Grounds, that is, the Year in which they are fed, 
not mowed. The Growth of the Graſs into 
Stalk exhauſts the Root, and ſtarves the Leaves. 
This is what is ſuffered in the Hay Seaſon, and 
it is therefore the Hay Crop exhauſts the'Land 
ſo much more than the feeding. 15 

When a Piece of Graſs Ground i is bins whale 
Year for feeding alone, the Stalks are eaten off as 
they would riſe, and the Leaves being alſo con- 
ftantly cropped, new ones are continually ſent 


up in their Places; which being again eaten down | 
before they are of a Size to exhauſt the Roots 
too much, the whole Plant is kept in a Condition 


- F 4 


833 48 


5 0 0 K vn A 
of the Cultivation 


| let on firſt, and Sheep afterwards. 


re 1 of conftant 33 and the Roots in Strength, 
and Heart. The Ground alſo is leſs exhauſted 


by the Growth, and all the Time refreſhed by 
che Dung, ſo chat there i is way 54 pen 
ment. 


la this Aims the Year of F allow is to he 


[ 


conducted in thoſe. Counties, where the Wang 
of Improvement renders it neceſſary :- with us 
the Aftermath is to riſe to a new Crop for mow- 
ing, or to be-caten' on the Ground, according 
to the Circumſtances and Occaſions of the Fer- 
mer. 

In the eating It toff, -the larger Cattle are to be 
They will eat 

where the Oxen and Cows can find nothing more; 
and when the Ground is fed down in this Man- 
ner, it is to lie a few Weeks to recover, and 
then the Cattle are to be turned in again. This, 
with the Manuring and Dreſſing as we have di- 


= AR. e 


p A 5g II. 
* arti 2 Graſſe. 


0 H A P. XIII. 
of arti rificial Graſſes in general. 


growing naturally wild in -whole Fields, as the 


common Graſs does, which is therefore called 
natural, in Diſtinction from ee ara} 


and Culture; 


A3 s theſe bei ia urs moſtly of foreign 
Extraction, the Method of Culture is alſo copied 
From Abroad, but we have 


greatly improved it. 
*Tis the Character of the Exol isn to receive and 


adopt the Productions of other Countries, and 
to make them our own by our Improvements. | 
We have in no Article done it more than in 
this of the foreign Graſſes the Seeds of which 
76 how. bam, Abroad and caile anifcially here, 
. only od 


There are often Reaſons eee AY 
„ and 


ſow it with ſome of the Graſſes. This uſed to 
: 3 with the common 


Graſs Seed, but at preſent the Cuſtom: is by 


ſome of theſe Kinds, and, ee four, five, 
- or. more Times greater, 


de, van r for rain 


r the ſam Time afford « yery profitable Pr 


; ute. . 1 12 1 


„ eee, 
ſowing Corn or Pulſe, where Graſs would: hardly | 
e pa of Manure 


- — 3 


7E FOR obſerved already, that theſe are 
principally of foreign Origin, and all of 


| Land, very fucceſsfully.” 
them are to be ſown and raiſed by Culture, none | 


and Tillage, and laſts no "Parkes" Wy one Set 


| | fon: theſe Graffes will in the ſatne Manner gfos 
| with proper Management, on fuch Ground as 
| will not bear common Graſs ; and they will atfo 


follow Corn when it has quite exhauſted 'th the 
The Reaſon of this we have given before, which 
is, that Corn rooting very lightly, can exhauſt 


| only the ſuperficial Part of the Soil, ſo that theſe 
which go deeper find Nouriſhment: and at the 


ſame Time fallow and improve the upper Part, 
which will be wanted for Corn again. 
We have ſhewn that the Pulſe Kind all are 
Improvers of Land by this Means; by ſhading 
the Surface and mellowing it, while they draw bur 
little Nouriſhment from it; but theſe Graſſes do 
much better, they cover the Surface more cloſely, 
ſo that there is more Advantage to the Ground, 
and they penetrate deep for their Nouriſhment. 
They differ from Pulſe in this, that they require 


ſuch Part of the Ground as is not e _ 


e M 
Every thing that * 1 . upon o one 


The Fallow leaves the Ground open to receive it 


1 from the Air: but * mee Ser it a a on 


A -qttrgg th; vo 14 


| o it have Reſt. 


We ſee in b u whey 0 Manure 


"is nöt uſed," the Ground is to be trenched once 


Ain tuyd or three Years, to make it fruitful. nat 
| frenching is changing that Part on which P 

ed, and from which they received Noutiſn- 
ment. They dig to a Depth ſufficient to-raiſe a 
new Parcel of Mould; and they bury the former 


rected, compriſes the whole Management of Pa- 


2000090000000 


a great deal of Food, but then they take it from 


of theſe two Principles, as Manure or as Fallow. 
| The Manures give a Fertility from - themſelves. 


Surface in he Ren. from wheoce * throw 
; _ 
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of GRASSES 


up that. In the ſame Manner thiſe Graſtes act, 


under a different Form, and indeed every 
Way more ſucceſsfully. In that Caſe the ſuper· 
ficial Earth wherein the former Crop grew, is 


thrown under the new Surface, where it gathers 
freſh Strength, and will be fit to nouriſh Crops 


in In this Caſe of the Graſſes, that under 
Part of the Soil, inſtead of being tlirown up, is 
exhauſted by Plants, whoſe Roots go down to 
ir; and the upper Part lies at teſt, or at leaſt 
with very little Demand of Nouriſhmeft from it, 
and is alt the Time ſheltered by the ſpreading | 
Branches of the Crop; and enriched by the Dews 
and Nains; and occaſionally by the as > Eat? 
tle fed on the Growth as it ſtands, nge 
This is the Syſtem of. Improvement by artifi 


cial Graſſes, and in this Acoount it is plain, that 


the Practice of the Field exceeds that of the 
Garden, as __ We — r wow | 
firms: 10 nt 
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Of Clover, its 4 proper Soils, and the — 
| ner of: Sewing. Flor 


HE Ny we ſpoke of the artificial Graſſes, 

as being the natural Product of other 
Countries,we made a Reſerve i in Favour of Clover, 
by ſaying only, they were ſo in general. As to 
this in particular, it agrees in the Manner of rai- 
ſing and cultivating with the reſt; and we have the 
Seed of ſome Kinds from Abroad; but it is in its 
Origin a Native of our own Country. The com- 
mon red Trefoil, vulgarly called red Honey 
Suckle, is Clover in a wild State; and there is 
no other Difference between that and what we 
raiſe by Culture, but what the richer Soil and Ad- 
dition of Dreſſings has originally made. 157 
Clover, and the other Plants raiſed under the 


Name of artificial Graſſes, have not the leaſt 


Reſemblance of Graſs in their Form, or Manner 
of growing, the Uſe they ſerve in ſupplying the 
Place of Graſs, is what has occaſioned their be- 
ing called by the ſame Name. 

Clover is a low Plant, and dts; grows 
leaning on the Ground. The Roots are fibrous 
and whitiſh, ſome. few ſmall, ones ſpread under 
the Surface, but the greater Part penetrate trait 


down. To draw up a Root out of common 


Ground, one would ſuppoſe it did not go down 
ove two or three Inches; in a well manured and 
well tilled Field, where the Earth is light -and 


mellow, the longeſt Fibres carefully drawn, will | 
meaſure about fix Inches; but they may be traced | 


with Care to fifteen or eighteen Inches; and do 
really penetrate much farther, ; but that they are 
then very fine, and ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed... 
The Stalks, when Clover is well fapplicd | 
with Nouriſhment, are numerous, / jointed, and 
ſpreading. The Leaves grow from each Joint of | 


each Stalk, and many from: the Rot. Bach 


Foot Stalk has three 
ſpotted in the Middle The Flowers are md, 
ind ſtand in lirtle Tufts or Cluſters, as che Tops | 
of the Branches. They are of the Shape of the 


bs 34 but very ſmall, narrower, longer, 


NE: 


0 [+ 
* 


and wo lacapiy "and ihe Sed ire — 
in a Kind of little Pods. There is à Drop of 4 
Honey⸗ like Juice at the Bottom of each Flower, 
whence it obtained the Name of Honey- ſuckle, 


Bath Bas 75: 
This is tlie ee! Deſetiption af Cover; which 
differs according to the Degree of Culture in 


ing more erect, but not otherwiſe. The wild 
Honey ſuclele, which is comtior will among the 
Graſs of dry Paſtures; is an Advantage to it. 


lies down upon the Ground: in Fields where it 
is ſon, and carefully cultivited; and is raiſed 


is larger and more erect. The Leaves alſo are 
larger, and ſo are the Heads of Flowers, and the 
ſeparate Flowers in chem. We have alſo What 
we call the Iron Clover, which is very ſweet and 
| leſs than this, but it differs no otherwiſe than 


1 the ſame Kind of Accidents. The Doren 


and FLEMIsH were the People who taught us 
the Uſe of Clover, and they taiſe it to 4 great 


ſometimes obtain from an Acfe being too great 
for the Credit of thoſe who hive not ſeen their 


| or Care and excellent Managment. 


With Reſpect to the Soils for Clover, the 
richeſt always ſucceed the beſt with it, and chere 


is none ſo good bot it may be worth while to 
raiſe Clover upon it. 


for Corn, for it will make it too rank, but this 
will excelſenily nouriſh Clover; and on the other 


| come to any thing. 


good. 
In all this we mean only to ſhew what is ne- 
ceſſary for Clover, but we ſhall inform the F ar- 


not to be ſown on rich Land new broke u 3 Or 


z but is to follow Corn as we have men- 
tioned before, and will then ſefve in the double 


— 


paring the Land for Corn again. 
As to the different Kinds of Soils, the beſt for 


as is principally what we call mellow Firth, but 
with a Portion of ſotewllat l6artiy, for other- 
wiſe the pure mellow Earth alone i is apt to lie 42 
heavy for Clover. © 


A very rich Lodin is; an extellear ritrbra Soil 
for a : 55 


upon it, and they are often plaine 


be brought into perfect good Tillage, 27 fot 
this Reaſon it very well follows Corti, ds in tha 


Cuaſe it comes upon à Land which” Has been well 


wrought, and with Reſpect to the Noufiſliment 
it requires, is not erhauſted. "This we babs e ex- 


. 1 
Ps 


dralready; 
If the Farmer mould * 1 to break uf 


its Nature it ſhould be-improper:” 1 60 ber 
5 R | * Soils : 


4 Name given alſo — nt to the Wood- 
Bigneſs,' and the Form of ſpreading” or ſtand- 


This ib low and ſmall; and iti à great Meaſure ; 


from Seed that was got from exhivartd Plants, it 


Advantage at this Time, the "Quantities they 


There is Land too rich 


hand, it is 4 bad and ignerant Practice to ſow 
this Species on Poor Ground, for it will never 
Whatever would be needful to A, to 2 «4 2 


Land to ſuit it to the bearing of Corn, the ſame 
will be OY % to Fun it bring OE. ” | 


mer, that in the common Courſe of Things it is 
on ſuch as has been dreſſed and prepared pur- 
Capacity of yielding a rich Crop irſelf, and pre- 


Clover is a light, warm, and rich Earth. Sucli 


— Labd'Bet arttzned' thr Shi mut | 


| a Piece | 
| of Ground: on Purpoſe for Clover, the 7 5 2 
of it will make that Growth ſucceed, tou | 
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Manures in generals. which 


Cloyer;with 


mer the Cloyer 


— 95 Male, 
* — — 
Land for 2 eta and they are 
er wee G 090 pt pawn 


Clover. 3 65 4514400 n OF AWI 238 HASH 


The common Cuſtom ef ſawing it wick Cern 
is liable to ſame Obje&ians, but they may be 
2 over hy a proper Management, and then this 


be found. a profizable —— wel 
Nothing is mare common ſowing 
Harley, in which Ouſo it is apt ones 


times to oyer:pawer-the Barley in its fiſt Growth, 


Wee 6 gre Damage. In a wet Sum- 
will grow at 8 great Rate, and 
de Damage of che Barley wil be very great this | | 
Way +. en the other hand, in a" ver dry 
Jammer it is $00 apt to fail. 

"Fo prevent the. Damage of the baden by the 
Gram of the Clarer,. the beſt Way is; though 
they. are ſon; gn. the ſame Ground, not to fow 
eee "have For: 


let bin $5 by Cloyer, by Means: of a; Hand 
Drill; - This will-anſwer-the Purpoſe extreamly 
well. .The Clover will do better than when the 

72 is ſcattered/ at Random; and not the loaſt 
mage wul be done. the Barley, by drawing the 

by Hand | through. che Field, the Perſon en- 
uf hl eV being tolerably careful. 
” Tn this Way the Parley. Vill have gat ſo much 
Head before the Clover that it will be too 
e be over-powered and ſtarved by it; 

Lee ne 3 if wp Seaſon — — 


ER" lt te Ho 


We bave laid . be — 
bay when it is Judged more proper, 48 is com- 
monly; the. Caſe, te ſow. it with another Crop, 
Barley is e ing + ogy very well be 
den with Oats... | I 124 
When 2 Crop af Corn is to have Cloyer among | 


leis See _ ſhould be uſed than if it were. to 
1 and as.to-che Manner of ſowing it, | 


if chat be done by Hand wich the Corn, there | 
nou 0 choſen. a fige. mild, Day for the Pur- | 
| A gran (ans 


39 — "apr yr 
The Corn with which it is to be ſown; 

ja. . eee 
forth + — 7 ry Sor 1 


4 hem. in we dende of Oe ronnn. Indeed: 


there are; Advantages attending this Method, 
that are n be had with! no other. We have ob- 
cen dry Summer hurts a Crop of young 
Clover entreamly. There is no Plant that more 
requires/Rain- in the Time of its firſt: ſhooring, 
for ſame Months. It is for this Redſon that 
when ſown very early with black Outs, it always 
thrivea, it Uns then the Advantage of 
dhe Reins of Spring- But when it ig fown in 
the Beginzing of Wioter, with Wheat br Rye; it 
fares Kill betzer, for: chen it is ſure to have a 
— of. wet, beforo there be any Sun 
or (Tod hurt it. an this: Caſe alſo 1 
ſtrengthens itſelf in the Ground exeritamly, and 
is always faund very thick 3 the 
reaping of be C On-. 
Some might be apt to faney that au Crop 
of Clover growing: mong Wheat, in this Man- 
ner, would impoveriſh that Grain, or be impo- 
veriſhed itſelf, becauſe of the great Quantity of 


Nouriſhment it tequites;' but we have ſbewn 
already why they do not interfere with one an- 


other, the Wheat Woti AupefiGally, and the 


Clover deep. 


When is ſown alone Oe rOBER f Is the 
moſt mo dey Nime, though the Spring be 


| commonly choſen. Very ſevere Weather ma 


hurt it, as it will almoſt any thing, but Clover 
being a Native of our Country,” is not a ve 
tender Plant: if the Winter be tolerably 1 mild it 
will make very vigorous Shoots, and ſtrengthe 
irſelf in ſuch a Manner in the Ground, a8 to 
yield a very early and very plentifyl C Cre Op in the 
ſuccecding' Summer; after Which ix WI conti; 
nue firm in the Ground, and eneredung Z in Va- 
we. There is alſo this particular Advantage in 
ſowing Clover' in Ocroyze, that it Tomes up in 3 3 
Manner free from Weeds, whereas in Spri rin 48 
riſe in Abundance amony it, and "many. x Ba 
being of Wee wee they will eee 
. be 


2298 
n 


Many, whine thy are about to Tay down F 
Piece of Corn Land for Graſs, chuſe to ſow 3 
with Ray Graſs and Clover; but in this Caſe the 
| beſt Method is to ſow them at different Times, 
[ though they are to grow together afterwards : 

thus the beſt Corn for ſowing with Ray Graſs 
and Clover is Wheat, and the beſt Way of do- 
ing it is this. The Wheat being ſown at its 
natural and uſual Time, let the Seed of the Ray. 
| Graſs'be ſown with it; this will be naturally 


| ſometime in OcTozex ; and let the Clover be 
| ſown in the following Spring. This muſt be 
done early, that the Clover may, during its firſt 
| Growth; - have the Advantage of the Rains of 
2 und de Bot to 8 in Sum- 
mer. I 

— a, in che common Way of Hut. 
bandry, another Reaſon for ſowing it very early 
in the Spring in this Caſe, which is, that nothing 
more can be dene us to the Covering it at that 
Seaſon, but rolling the Field; naw rolling, while 
0 Oorn is very young, will help it; but if it 
Lau be dene When it has got hes SK, it 


. ne eee by breaking the” 5 


which very-difficultly recover ſuch an 1 7 


e ee under 


1 
FI- © 

* 

} 
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und: the Fw of * Rolling; ee need 
no farther into the Matter here 
But we ſhall add for the Information of the 
Farmer' on this: Head; that when he thus ſows. 
to Graſſes with his Wheat, he is to let in the 
laſt; in the: ſame Manner ab with the Barley, if 
be will follow. the moſt reaſonable Practice. 
Thus let him in this Caſe ſow his Ray Graſs 
with the Wheat in QcTopzR;;/ but when he 
comes in Spring to ſow his Clover, let it not be 
done in the came random Way by Hand, 
but let him uſe the Hand Drill, nd W 0 
Clover juſt as we N. When it is to 
grow) with Barley. - L 2111 N 


As to the Damage 4 che ſevere Winter 


on do 10 Clover, it is not neatly ſo great as 
that of a dry Summer to ſuch as has been ſown 
late in Spring. If the Boots be tolerably cover- 
ed, and the Soil lie any Thing cloſe about 
them, they will get no Harm; and for that 
Reaſon, ben the Farmer finds Danger of the 
Winter, with reſpect to a young Crop of Clover 
that is alone, his beſt. Method is to turn in his 
Sheep to eat it before the Approach of tlie ſe- 
vere; Seaſon, The Leaves and Stalks which 
would have been perhaps in à great Meaſure 
deſtroyed, by the Froſts, and long lying of 
Snow, will have anſwered their Purpoſe, and 
been eaten and the Root being better fecured 


than hefore, by the trampling of the Cattle, 
which fixes the. Ground about it, will ſtand per 


ſectly well; and having no Head to ſupport | 
during the Winter, it will ſend up its Leaves | 


and Stalks vigorouſly in the Spring. 
Ihe Huſbandman chus underſtanding the Na- 


ture of ' Claver; the various Manners of ſow- 
ing it, and the Reaſons for each: is to conſider 8 


next the Nature and Quality of the Seed; and 
to take Care that he chuſes ſuch as is new, and 
of a good Kind. Among the ſeveral: Quanti- 
ties of Clover Seed offered to ſale, the Huf. 
bandman will find a great deal of Variety of 
Colour; ſome is yellowiſn, ſome rediſh, and 


ſome blackiſn. Theſe are three Colours that are | 


to be his firſt Guide in the Choice; the yel- 
lowiſh is the beſt, an and to have the true Tint, 
this ſhould be a greeniſh yellow; the rediſſi is the 
next good Colour, that which is black is worſt: 


. "nll that goes. 'to-"'the || | 


Choice, it muſt be ſound and freſh, 

It ſhould be clean, large, and gloſſy on the Sur- 
face, which is always a Proof of its Goodneſs, 
as a duſty heavy Aſpect ſhews it has been dainp, 
or has had Inſests in it. The Seed being un- 
derſtood as to its Marks of Goodneſs, the next 
Conſideration is the Quantity ; about this there 
is much Diſpute among thoſe who have moſt 
Right to knqw, that is, the practical Fatmers. 


Some ſay ſix: Pound is enough for an Acre, o- 


thers uſe twelve or fourteen Pound... 


In general, we ſee. the: Pasties is ec in ſhould be mowed freth and freſli aq it is Wünt⸗ 


allowing too much Seed but thoſe whovuſe 
this ſmalleſt, Quantity err an. che other Side 
for ſix Pounds is. tao little. Claver is a Plaut 
that neyer Stow uo ang .conſiderable-iSizes 
when it is deſt planted it is bon. ſmall n Com 
pariſon of other of the artificial Gxaſſes, thete- 
tore the Planta are not to be kept at char Niſtanes 
Which the. others he with ** 


44 & ©, 
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allowed to n Acre in any Condition; ànd : thoſe 
who go beyond tenz alle w as much ſeperHuous; 
| as thoſe who-ſow but ſi too little; nine Pound 
| may be catled a good Qpatity: ant notwith- 
ſtandling all- I have heard, to ſpænk from what 
I have ſeen, are repiined Trials; the largeſt 
Quantities yield not . a che ſmalleſt, but the 
en ö e 
This-is a Confidevatich: of the ares 
querice:tothe Fatmer, in chat too ritiny of thoſe 
to inſtruct him, run into tlie 
common Error, and ſuy, that a very large Quan- 
| tity of Seed, larger than the moſt I Have named, 
will yield him ſo much che larger Crop. This 
| has been the general Etror: the ſowing too ſpa⸗ 
ringly is an Error alſo; and though ic cannot be 
| attended with ill Conſequence in thoſe - Plants 
which will grow to very large Size; or ſend 
out numerous Stallts, wich Ears on them, as in 
Corn, yet in Reſpect of Clbver, and All the 
like Kind, it may defraud: he Furmer doubly; 
firſt in preventing him from ſo odd is Crop is 
the Larid would very well hive borne nd next 


the Ground for Corn afretwatds ; for -this ean- 


not be eee bel ws > it-- er heroes 
e tarts | e N | 


1 þ CHAP xv 
05 Fl b gl Cattle on freſb Clover. -' 


| HERE ure two diſtinct Vkes for il 
TP Clover is ſown; the one is, the feeding 

| Cattle upon it as it grows; and the other, te 
laying it up for Mowing, for the making 
into Hay; in this it perfectly reſembles 1 na- 
tural Gfaſs, and anſwers both theſe Purpoſes in 
the ſatne'beneficial Manner. But there mult be 
Care in the feeding it on the 3 other⸗ 
wiſe it may be attended with Danger. 

We know that the richeſt Foods o our on 
Tables are capable of doing us the moſt Harm. 
They will often breed Diſtempers in us, and 
Cattle are no more ent from den than we 
Clover is a very neh Food Ar them, nd 
they are fo fond of it, as to eat of it öſten im- 
: moderately ; - whitefore unleſs Care be taken, 
eſpecially when the Clover is rich, and they are 
ſuddenly turned into it, they will get Diſorders. 
The Quantity and Richneſs of the Novriſh- 
ment that is in Clover are ſuch, that an Acre 
of it will, on a moderate Computation, feed as 
many Cattle as fix Acres of the common Run of 
- Paſture Grounds * but, in order to make the 


moſt of it, they ſhoyld not be turned- into the 
Field to trample it down, at random: but it 


0g. and given them green in Racks. As te the 
wowing it for Hay, that is a rent 
Deuten iN be tres 


into ſteſb Clover is, that they will eat of K till 
them-with ir frcſh mow, in WA 


in not doing the enipefted- Service ih preparing 


8 10 a 
- Th Danger pe we ds 
they-biteſts For this Rerſon it is bet te feed 
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krſt, a, het a Bude uſed to ĩtʒ be · 


0 * * * 


fore they are turned in to take their fill. The 


Novelty of the Taſte is ane Thing that recom- 


mends it, and they are like! Children in the 
Shop of 4 Grocer, whoſr only Danget is till they 
are uſed to the ſweet! ran 
will not eat to hurt themſelves... b Wat 
Some Conſideration (muſt alſo be lud a 0 
the State of. the Cattle, for ſome with bear a 
rich! better chan others ; arid-as for 
ſuch as em to de moſt likely to receive Miſ- 


chief from, it, the beſt Way is to gie them 


Straw with it at firſt 3 and bring thetn to che 
rich Food alone by le Degrees. This is an 


* 8 8 = Field of -Clo- 


> When, they 


ver, it ſhould be done gradually; and this Rule 


holds good concerning thoſe which are well e- 
nough to. be truſted: in at ance, as well as ſuch 


as muſt have this Preparation. 
he right Method: jo-Girſt-2o tum them in 


abour the, Middle of a hot Day, when they have | 


eat before, and the Leaves of the Clover are a 
little flagged. 


is, when it is eaten in a too great Quantities, and 
when the Dew is upon it; therefore Care being 


taken as to the Dryneſs: of the Clover, the next 


Article is the not ſuffering them to eat too 
large a Quantity. They fhonid be ſuffered to 
be in the Clover but Half an Hour the firſt 
Day; the next Day they ſhould be turned in 
at the ſame Time, and left an Hour, and ſo on 
till they are accuſtomed to it: this we have ob- 
ferved generally before, ſpeaking of the Horſe | 
and its Food, but ĩt i is Proper 0 be | more ba- 
culat here. 

Some Regard,i is to be had to che Weather i in 
this Reſpect; for Experience ſhews, that Clover 
is very apt to damage Horſes in wet Weather, 
and much leſs ſo in dry. We have before 
ſpoke of the Danger of letting Horſes eat of it 
while the Dew is on the Leaves. Any wet with 

over makes it more dangerous than when 
dry, and 1 it Ss from this that the Caution riſes, 

It is alfo for the good of the Clover, as well 


as of the Cattle, to keep them off in wet Wea- 


ther : their Feet are apt to do a great deal of 
Harm at any Time, but they will do moſt when 
che Ground is moſt damp. 

The Addition of Ray Grafs to Clover is very 
advantageous in all Reſpects, and in none more 
than this of Health to the Cattle that feed upon 
it. . This Ray | Graſs is more of the Nature of 
the common and natural Graſs of our Paſtures, | 
which is their Food; therefore being 

mixed with the r, it tends to corrett its 


13 and, in ſome; Degree, anſwers, the 
ſe of Straw, which we have ſaid is proper 


ik mixed with it. Then at the Game Time 


it more wholeſome, it increaſes |' 
in Quantity, for. this ſpreads under 


2 . 4M: the Root; whereas the: Clover 


| penetrates. down deep, fo. that they grow as well 
as the Corn and the Cloyer , and the 
(Wentity) is. vaſtly increaſed: upon the Ground; 


. e * e as 


A FOE « F. 
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mon” 


well. a the Rows, handing no Mee in one a- 


nother's Way than they do: The Clover ſpteads - 


in an open looſe Manner, and its Branches ſhelter 
the Ground where the Roots of ther Nay Graſs 
ſtand; ſo that it is molſt and full of Nouriſh- 
ment; and, in dhe mean Time, the: narrow 
lender Leaves ;of the Ray *Graſs-Fiſe up and 
appear. through the Clover, without! any Diffi- 
culty or Moleftation, - Both theſe grow toge- 
ther; and are fit to be mowed together for dry- 


ing, or to eat together on the Ground: but there 


is this Caution to be given the Farmer, that 


| Clover and Ray Graſs do not ſerve the Purpoſe 
of preparing the Land for Corn any Thing 


Article that will be better explained when we 1 
come to treat of the Diſorders of Cattle, and 
„0 ofi'thees tn" Point of | 
| Healthc 


nearly ſo well as Clover alone: We have ſhewn 
which is, by ſheltering the : ſuperficiat Part, and 


that the upper Part, while it gets ſheltered, is un- 
exhauſted : but this is only to be done by Clover 
alone, for Ray Graſs roots ſhallow as Corn does, 
and therefore the > Ground is, in ſome Degree; ex- 
| hauſted where the Corn is to get its Nouriſhment. 
We do not ſpeak: this ſo abſolutely as if 
Ray: Graſs was never to be mixed with Clo- 
ver, where Corn is intended to come after- 
wards. - 
tions, and he will know by this, that, in gene- 
ral, Clover alone is proper to be ſown where 
the Land is ſoon to bear Cori again; but, 
on the contrary, when it is intended to lie 
longer in Graſs, then Clover and Ray Graſs 
together. When Ray Graſs is mixed with Clo- 


whereas when the Ground is to lie long in 
Grafs, the Quantity of che Ray Graſs ſhould be 
large. This is the whole Inſtruction in general 
Terms, and this the Farmer muſt, on every 


Situation. 
Cows are ſubject to Diſorders 855 Clotenes 


prejudicial to the Productions of. the Dairy. 
This Accident is alſo greatly abated by mix- 
ing Ray Graſs among the Clover in Sowing,' 


the other. The common Graſs of our Paſtures 
has frequently the wild Clover, we have named 


between a Field of Clover and Ray Graſs, and 
one of our common Paſtures, where there is a 
large Share of Honey-ſuckle Trefoil among the 
Graſs; but that the one is a Mixture of Graſs 


Part. 


Crop than any. of the Pulſe Kind, which are 
' ſown! ſor the ſame Purpoſe of. improving the 


Ground, yet is but of à certain Duration, an 
\ theſe artificial Graſſes. In general, Clover will 


declines fo greatly, that it is not ws re 


| the Ground. It 1 
n _ 


We give the Farmer his full Inſtruc- | 


ver, where Corn is to follow ſoo,” the Quan- 
' tity of the Ray Grafs muſt be but ſmall; 
Occasion, ſuit to bis preſent Circumltances and 


well as Horſes; and when it does not take this 
EffeR, it injures their Milk in Flavour, and is 


for this being nearer the natural Provender of 
the Cow, takes leſs Effect upon her than with 


among it; ſo that there: is no other Difference- 
and Clover, in which: the Graſt has the larger 


Proportion; and the other is a Mixture of the 
ſame Things, in which theC hap hail the . 


that not equal to Saintfoine, or ſome- other of 
laſt well enough three Tears; bur after that it 


how, a Crop of Clover improves the Ground. 


139001 
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drawing its Nouriſhment from ſome Depth; ſo 88 


Clover, though | it is a ne more dung rs 


— 
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feed them in Glaver during the Day, 
turn them into à common Paſturt of e 
Graſſs in the Night: this gives them a Mixture 
of the common rr Food, and their 


will have exhauſted the 3 that it cannot | 
be made to grow on it again without Culture, 


and due Preparation. Therefore the Farmer 
at the End of three Years, muſt, in the com- 
mon Courſe of his Practice, plow up the Land 
again: if he deſign it for a different Crop, he 


will find it very well improved and fitted for it; 
if he intend to continue the Clover longer upon 
it, be muſt ſow a freſh Parcel of it after good 


Plowing, as he did the firſt, and it will ſtand 


three Years more very well in the ſame Man- 


"ve ſay the common Pradic requires this; 


but it does not follow, that the Thing is in it- 


ſelf abſolutely neceſſary. For it might be much 
otherwiſe in another Manner of managing the 
Crop. 


We | have ſhewn that on certain tk alta, 


common Graſs requires its Year of Reſt from 


the Scythe ;- and in the ſame Manner, if Clover 
on the third Vear were not to be mowed, but 
only eaten, it is highly. probable that it would 
recover itſelf ſo as to. laſt longer. This I have 
ſcen tried where it anſwered moderately well, 
and the Soil was but indifferent; it is an Ex- 


perxnent very well worthy to be made, where 
there is better Ground; and the Farmer has the 


full Advantage. By what appears — it n 
very likely to anſwer well. 

The DuTcn, who ſave every Thing, were the 
Inventors of the Cuſtom of cutting the Clover 
green, and giving it to Cattle in the Racks, in- 
ſtead of turning them into the Field: and be- 


| fide its not ſubjecting them to Diſorders, there 
N. 4 great deal of Frugality in this Manage- 
ment; and the Difference between thus uſing it 


green, and in the Hay are very great, for lerer 


any Thing loſes more in drying. 


In thoſe Places where Clover was firſt given in 


| this Way to the larger Cattle, it was diſcovered 


that Hogs. are very fond of it: they were ſeen, 
and always are ftill when they can get at it, 
feeding greedily upon the Refuſe that falls from 
the Racks. This led to. the trying them with 
Clover ; and it has been found a very excellent 
Food for them. Some have gone ſo far as to 
propofe very extravagant Profits from this Uſe 


of Clover; but without © believing ſuch Ac- 


counts, or truſting to ſuch Calculations too 
ſtrictly, there may be great Advantage in feed- 
ing them with it in a proper Manner. 

The Benefit of feeding Cows on Clover would 


be much more regarded, were it not found to 


give a Taſte to the Milk ; but the Farmer when 
he ſees an Inconvenience, is not to ſit down as 
if it could never be remedied. In this Caſe the 
Cure is very eaſy, it is only the not letting | 
them feed; entirely upon the Clover. Every 


Body knows that the natural Food' of the Cow | 
is the common Paſture Graſs; therefore as the 
Clover is not ſo natural, it ſhould not be given, [ 
alone, When the Ray Graſs is mixed with | 
Clover in the Sowing, the whole is more proper | 
for Cows, than when the Clovet is ſown' "ingly; 


but, in either Caſe, the beft Method i 
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Clover: 
freſh, and in the Condition of Hay ; and it is 


Management. 


would” be idle; 


Milk, while 3 it is rendered very nde by the 


Uſe of the Clover, is kept to its common Taſte 
and Qualities by the other Graſs. 

The Reaſon why Clover will not ſucceed ſo 
perfectly in. the feeding of Hogs, in the Manner 
thoſe propoſe. who have projected that Improves 
ment is, that when they are turned looſe into 
a Field of it, according to that Propoſal, they 
deſtroy and taint it with their Dung and Urine, 
after which they will not eat it freely. This, 


| beſide the Quantity they tread down, is ſo great 


a Diſadvantage, that I have ſeen frequently, 
where Hogs have fed plentifully, and throve 
extreamly upon it for a Time after they were 


put in, they have afterwards pined away, and 
grown miſerably poor. 


It is not that the Clover 
does not agree with them after a Time, but that 


they have ſpoiled it, and don't like it any longer 


in that Condition. *Tis certain, that by feed- 
ing them with it properly, it would be an ex- 
cellent Improvement upon the e common Methods 


| in that Reſpect. 


Sheep are alſo fed very advantageouſly with 
they will eat it with equal Freedom 


of vaſt Service in the breedin up of Houſe 
Lambs, which, in the N ſeighbourhood of great 
Towns are ſo profitable an Article, The Ewes 


feed on it in Summer in the F ield, and in Win- 
ter on the Hay under Cover; and there is no 


Food that ſupplies them with ſuch Plenty of 
Milk, or ſuch as is ſo fit for me nouriſhing. the 
young. 

The Farmer FP manages wth Prudence ; 


will find this a vaſt Article in the feeding of 
his Horſes in Summer and in Winter; the Graſs 


and Hay being equally proper, under a right 
And beſide the Advantage he 
receives from it in reſpect of his Ewes and Houſe 
Lambs, his Weather, Sheep, and Graſs Lambs 
will very well fatten upon it; and the Store 
Sheep may be fe: on it during che Sum- 
mer. 

Theſe are ſuch important Articles in favour 
of Clover, that when they are named together, 


he muſt be a very poor Huſbandman who does 


not ſee che Wen he will find in ſowing 
it. 

HBeſide the ſeveral Methods of Seeing it, 
which we have named alone, and with the dif- 
ferent Corns; ſome have ſowed it with Peaſe, 
and others with Horſe Beans. In the firſt Caſe, 
the Peaſe are very apt to ſpoil the Clover; but 
there are Occaſions in which it is proper. The 
Beans, as they do not lie upon the Ground in 
the Manner of the Peaſe, are not liable to the 


ſame Objection; but then the Preparation of 
the Land for Beans being leſs than for Peaſe, 
and the Clover requiring a very well tilled Land, 


this does not ſucceed ſo well. When the Change 
of Crops renders' it- neceſſary, theſe Things may 


be done; and ſome Time may be ſaved by a- 


Crop of Clover, in which the Ground otherwiſe 
but theſe are” accidental Conſi- 
detations. The proper and profirable Methods 
| are thoſe we 'direfted in ſpeaking of that Ar- 


tice; either wich Clover alone, with Ray: Graſs 


in the common Method, oh wo: or Outs, 


or with Wheat. 
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| Clover as it grows z we are now to conſider it 


in the ' Condition ad Tap» with its n 


CHAP. XVII 
07 the owing of dies, on in Hig 


. E Farmer is to compute according to 
| the: ſeveral Circumſtances of his Stock, 
and his Ground; how far he ſhall. want the 
Affiftance of his Clover green, and how far in 
Hay. We have obſeryed that the Mowing it 
every Year is a Practice which might occaſion-. 


ally be let alone to Advantage; but the Growth | 


is fo ſtrong, that it may alſo, where Circum- 
ſtances ſuit, as they uſually do, be mowed more 
than once in the TR... 

The firſt Time of Mowing is toward the End 
of Mav. The Root has been by this Time 
well ſtrengthened in the Ground, having ſtood 
through the Winter; and the Shoots are nume- 
rous and ſtrong, The Farmer is now to look. 
well upon it for the proper Seaſon, for it is not 


in the Nature of. thele Things to allot any cer- 


fain Day of the Month. It is a particular Con- 

dition of the Plant that gives it a Properneſs for 
Mowing, and this may happen according to the 
Soil, Seaſon, and many other Accidents for- 


warder one Year, and backwarder another; and q 


anker in one Cr and, lame in mother che 
ſame Tear. | 

We have told oh Darwcr the lan; Rod of 
Mar is the uſual Time of Clovers coming fit 
for cutting, and that it may be ſooner. He 
ſhould therefore begin to look upon it in the 
Middle of Mar ; and obſerve in what Condi- 
tion it is with Reſpect of flowering. As we 
have told him reſpecting common Graſs, we 


may add on this Head, that the Time when 


Clover is fitteſt to be cut for Hay, is juſt when 
it is getting into Flower, that being the Period 


of the Growth, in which the Leaves and Stalks 


of all Plants are fulleſt of Virtue. This we 


ſpeak of Clover with Reſpe& to the cutting it 


in May or thereabouts, for Hay alone. There 
comes a farther Conſideration afterwards, when 
— ͤ . 
Seed. 

In this May or Giſt Crop 8 the 
Farmer is to conſult only the Ricbneſs of the 
Stalk and Leaf, and to find when that is at its 


greateſt Perfection, he is co examine the Heads 


with reſpect to ther flowering. _ 

The Flowers of Clover grow in imall Tufts, 
or roundiſh Heads, at the Tops of the Branches, 
and theſe appear there in form of roundiſh, 
green, hairy Buttons, fome Time before the 


Flowers begin w open. The Farmer is to 


watch the Appearance of theſe, and to obſerve 
how they gradually come toward Ripeneſs ; and 

he is to ſend in his Mowers juſt before they be- 
gin generally vo blow. A few will make a Shew | 
here-and there in the Field, while the reſt are 
exattly in their right Condition; for there is no 
Plant in the World, a whole Field of — 


* 


| 


[ 


| 


gets into derer all ions: This/ is his Time 
for ſetting to work in Mowing, when all the 


Plants are full-of Heads, and fame few of them 


only have begun to open inte Flowers. Let him 


perfectly comprebend the Reaſon of this Con- 
duct; it is che more needful to explain it to 
I him fully, becauſe ſeveral have erred in the 
Reſpect of letting th# Clover ftand- too long for 
| the firſt Mowing; and: they think ſtill in many 
| Places, they ought ro fee it in eee all orer 


the Field before they begin. 

The Intent of the Farmer here is, firſt, to 
get a Crop of: rich Hay, and next to fave: his 
Clover Roots in a ſtrong and vigorous Condi- 
tion; for their ſhooting quickly and ſtrongly af. 
terwards, is a W of * — to 
him. ö 

We have ſhewn that the Time when his kay 


will be beſt: of all, is ben it is juſt getting 


into Flower, and this is a Fime at which it has 


not exhauſted the Roots: this is a very mate- 


rial Conſideration. If it be cut juſt at that 
Period, the Roots are in full Vigour; and have- 
ing loſt the large Head they had to ſupport, will 
pufh out their Shoots with a furpriziag Strength; 
but if the Plant have been ſuffered ro ſtand till 
all of it be in full Flower, and ſome getting 
into Seed, which happens very ſoon afterwards ; 
then the Store of Nauriſhment that has been 


called up, has, in a great Degree, exhauſted the 
rr 


wards for fome Time. 
Se eee 
ted, or have the Heads: formed at the End: of 


| their Branches, let the Crop be cut; and let. 


the Mowers have Caution given them to cut it 


as even as poſſible, for this greatly forwards the 
Growth of the new Shoots. - When cut, it is 


to be managed exactly in the ſame Manner as 
common Graſs, and ſo made into a dry, firm, 
and ſound Hay. The Farmer muſt not be fur- 


prized at his Clovers ſhrinking in the drying, 


for that it always does in a very particular 
Manner, its Branches falling together, and the 
Whole getting into a very ſmall Compaſs, com- 
pared to what it filled while growing. 
Great Care is to be taken choroughly to * 
this, becauſe having a great deal of natural 
Moiſture, it will otherwiſe be very ready to be- 
come damp afterwards, and by 'that Means to 
decay. Being cut at this proper Growth, and 


carefully managed in the making, it will be an 


extreamly rich and wholeſome Food for the fat · 
tening all Kinds of Cattle. When it has ſtood 
too long upon the Ground before the firſt cut · 
ting, it not only impoveriſhes the Roots, but 
the Hay itſelf is too rank, and has not the ex- 


cellent Qualities of this firſt Crop when made 


in Perfection. 
Aa e ie Chep the 1058 is to 


teſt, and occaſionally it may be mowed again 


once, toward the End of Summer, or twice: 
the former Time in Jour, and the other 8 
Autumn. There may be Reaſons e Warr 

| Crops of Clover; for different Farms are 
and-cixcumftanced yarioully ; but to ſpeak in ge- 
beral, it is hot What the Farmer ought to make 


the Rule of his Practice. Very often when three 


Crops are cut, there is not 7 for _—_ 
1: me 


— 


as 


— 
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will eafily contract Damage. At beſt, when the 


22 
this Caſe there requires a Time for the Crop to 


and a Month to be thoroughly ripe: and when | 
it is in 


_ thrafhing, ſo that the Farmer muſt ſee to get a 
Perſon who underſtands it: ſyck a one will do 


. 
* 


the haſt e 8 fos we Have obſtrved that the  ſribuceg. 8 on the Ground; but as the 


Cloven requires good: Wearher, more than com- 


Wind is apt to have ton much Power upon Clover 


mon Grafs, bebauſe of its juicy Nature; which Seed, in the common Way of ſowing it, when it 


Seaſon favours moſt; the ſecond Crop impoverifhes 
the third, and feldom gives it Time to tipen. . 

We have faid any particular Farmer's Affairs 
may make Variations from all general Rules ne- 
ceſſary; but in the common Run of Things the 
Advice that is moſt profitably to be followed, is 

to make but two. Crops of Clover Hay; and this 
is very material, when one of them is intended 
for getting of Seed, which is very 


ripen. thoroughly, which it will 1 do when 
two have been cue before. «Ih 

We ſhall conſider the laſt Crop of cher | in 
the Summer, to be intended for Seed; and in 
this Caſe it muſt ſtand a good while. The Owner 
muſt look in upon it from time to time; and 
watch the Seaſon of its Seeds being ripe. He 
muſt wait for this with Patiener; and he may 
wait without Fear, for this is not one of thoſe 
Crops, the Seeds of which are apt to ſhed. 

If the Clover: have been- welt managed, the 
Seeds will begin to appear in the Huſks toward 
the End of Avcusr, ſooner or later, according 
to the: Soil, Seaſon, and Manner of ſowing: from 
this Time it will take between three Weeks 


in that Condition the * Stalk will begin to 
grow brown. This is the Caſe in all Plants, and | 
chis is the Time for mowing it on this Occaſion. 
When the Stalks- are grown brown or yellow, 
and on opening the Huſks the Seed is found to 
be yellowiſh, the full Time of cutting it is come, 
then the Farmer is to take the Advantage of a 
good dry Day, and get it down. It is then to 
be made with Care into Hay, but this does not 
require all that Length:of Time that a Crop does 
when the Stalks and Leaves are fuller of Juice. 
When dried it is to be laid up, and to be * 
in the Straw in Spring. ts 

Toward the latter End of "FRA it is to be 
carefully thraſhed and ſeparated from the Straw. 
After this the huſky Part is to be well dried in 
the Sun, and then thraſhed again; after this ſe- 
cond thraſhing it ſhould be ſpread for a farther 
drying, and then worked about with Rakes, and 
rubbed thoroughly in the Hands, and by this 
Means a great deal more Seed _ be got out 
of it: 

By- the Diſculey hat the Farmer will fad in 


getting the Seed of Clover clean, he will learn | 


not to. be afraid of letting it ftand in the Field 
till thoroughly ripe, for otherwiſe it will never 
ſeparate tolerably; and he may be fure there is 
no great Fear of Waſte, in a Seed that is thus 
unwilling to leave the Huſk at any Rate. 

Two Buſhels of good Seed will generally be 
had from an Acre of Clover, well managed and 
well threſhed: this is the niceſt Affair in all | 


four Times the Buſineſs of another. | 

The Difficulty of getting the Clover Seed cltva 
from the Chaff; has induced ſorfie to prefer ſow- 
ing it in the Hufk, and there is no great Dan- 


] 


ger of its ſucceeding; tr it can be di- 


is clean and free from the Huff, it muſt neceſ- ; 
farily have more this Way; and there wilt be 


danger of its blow ing into Heaps in fome Places; 
and leaving others vacant. 

This Objection is only of Force againſt the 
common Way of ſowing ; but where that is done 
by the Hand Drill, as we have adviſed in the 
fowing Clover with Barley, it may as well be 
uſed Huſk and all, for it may be laid in with the 
ſame Regularity as if naked. 

The Seed of Clover tlie firſt Year is better 
than any other, but it will grow very well the 
ſecond; after this it is hazardous truſting it, a 
great deal of the Seed miſcarrying. 


5 eee eee SLICE LEECH 
CHAP. XVII. | 
Of the Soil for Saintfoin; and its Growth. 


N the Part of this Work regarding the Drill 

and Horſchoeing Method of Huſbandry, we 
gave an Account of Saintfoin; 4s an Inſtance of 
one of the Craps to which that Practice is ſaited z 
having therefore occaſionally and neceſſarily 
given an Account of the Nature of the Plant there, 
we ſhall not repeat it in this Place; but conſider 
| the Advantages of that Crop, and its Method 
of Culture according 10 the uſual Ways of Huſ- 
bandry. 


_ Two Articles give Saintfoin the Preference 


againſt Clover; theſe are, its larger Size and its 


longer Continyance in the Ground. Clover, we 
have ſhewn, laſts properly but three Years, Saints 


foig will laſt four Times as long; or mare than 
that if neceſſary. In order to keep Clover a lit- 
tle longer upon the Ground without freſh ſow- 
ing, the ſecond Crop muſt be given up as to 
| mowing; it muſk ſtand to Seed after the firſt 


Crop: and when the Seeds have ſcattered them- 


ſelves, Sheep muſt be turned in to feed upon it. 


This is a Method attended with evident Diſad- 
vantages, and is often inconvenient: Saintfoin 


requires no ſuch Management: let 4 Ground be 
once well covered with it, and it will take Care 
of itſelf afterwards; when it is thought fit to 


plow up the Land, Corn thrives excellently upon 
it: the Method of doing this; we have ſhewn 


already, in ſpeaking of the various Methods of 


Tillage. 


As to the Soil. pr proper fk Sitten, any thing 


will do except Chalk; this it naturally abhors, 


but on very poor, ſtony, and ſandy Grounds it 


vill do very well: and though a Plant that nat · 
rally roots very deep, yet it will thaive where 


3 the Mould is but allow: its deep. rooting is 4 
where there js Compaſs for it 
| for this makes the Leaves of Sgiptfoin look freſb,. 


great Advantage 


and ſerve excellently for the Cattle; when all others 
are parched with a Drought in het Semmers. 
The Sus can take no Effect upon a Root thax 


goes ſo deep; anfl it always. finds Nouriſnment 
there, while the ſuperficial Mould in which Clo- 
ver, and ſuch other . ar mal. I ſearched 
and dried up. 
Saintfoin is an excellent Crop any hart, bot 
it 
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| char is not the beſt Practice. 


it will — the — Papel beſt of all | 


in thoſe Places where Manure is ſcarce: it may 
therefore be canſidered as one of the beſt Crops 
the Farmers in the remote Countries can take into 
their Hands. They need not be afraid of a 
ſtony Bottom under the ſhallow Mould in theſe 
Places, as that is a common Condition of much 
of the Land there, for the Saintfoin will puſh 
its Roots through the Cracks that there always 
are in Beds of Stone near the Surface, and by 
that Means find Nouriſhment lower, where one 


would nor ſuppoſe _ Roots: of any Plant could 


. 


ne 


CHAP. XVIII. 


o ſewing Samtfoin, and managing it while 
on the Ground. 


Quintin © 8 4 partakes of che Nature of 
Clover, in Reſpect of the Farmer's Concern, 


that it may be ſown either alone or with Corn; 
or it may be ſown entire, or with a Mixture of 


Ray Graſs. But this latter Method is not of 
that Advantage that is in the Caſe of Clover, for 
Saintfoin is very well able to fill a Land alone, 
and it has not the Inconveniences that attend 
Clover, in r the Cattle "which 25. 


upon it. 


The moſt uſual Way a among our Farmers at 


preſent i is, to ſow Saintfoin with Barley, and this 

in the common Method of Huſbandry, is a very 
ſucceſsful Practice. The Method of doing it 
moſt advantageouſly is this, let che Ground be 
plowed three Times, to get it into a very fine 
Condition; for as Clover requires this, in order 


to produce a tolerable Crop, Saintfoin renders it 


more neceſſary; and it is very well worth while, 
becauſe of the long Time this will laſt. 

The Land being well broken by Tillage, ſhould 
be manured with mellow Dung, or ſome of the 
richer Kinds in a ſmall Quantity, as Soot, than 
which nothing is better. This done the Barley 
is to be ſown, and after it is harrowed in the 
Saintfoin is to be ſown by the broad Caſt-way. 
But let the Perſon who does it have a Caution 
given him, to ſcatter the Seed very thin, and ſow 


it twice in a Place. This is the only Way of 


raiſing a Crop of Saintfoin according to the 
common Methods, with any tolerable Degree of 
Regularity. When ſown, the Ground is to be 


harrowed lightly over, and nothing more is to 


be done till the Time of rolling the Barley, which 
is alſo of great Uſe to the Saintfoin. 

Thoſe who ſow Saintfoin with Oats muſt uſe 
is ſame general Method as with Barley, bur the 
former i is always the better. 

- Saintfoin' may be ſown alone in Spring 1 but 
It may as well be 
got into the Ground the OcrokER before, and 
by this Means there will be a Crop of it a Year 
fooner than there would be in the common Way. 
The Choice of the Seed depends upon the ſame 


Particulars as that of Clover, it ſhould be clean, 


heavy, dry, and of a ſhining Surface. 
from Huſks the better. 
The Difference in Reſpect of the Quantity of 


The freer 


* 


— . * 


Seed to be allowed i in 3 and i in the Drill Huſ- 
bandry, is very conſiderable: five or ſix Buſhels 
are commonly allowed in this Way of the broad 
Caſt ſowing, to an Acre, and leſs than four is not 
ſufficient; the other is rather too much. When 
Ray. Graſs is ſown with Saintfoin, the general 
Proportion is five Buſhels of Saintfoin Seed, and 
one Buſhel of the Ray Graſs to the Acre. 
When Saintfoin is ſown alone, if the Weather 
be dry at the Time of its firſt coming up, tis very 
apt to take a Stint in the Growth, from which it is 
a long Time recovering; this may be prevented 
| by watering it by Means of a Cart, with a Conve- 
| nience behind pierced with Holes. In the new 
Method of Huſhandry this would be eaſy; but 


very good Succeſs. 


When Saintfoin is ſown in a Spring with Bar- 
ley or Oats, the ſooner-it is got into the Ground 
the better; and in: general it ſucceeds: much the 
beſt when ſown alone in Autumn. The dry Wea- 
ther that is ſo, prejudicial to its Growth 1s not 


to be expected at that Seaſon. . 


In a ſucceeding Chapter we ſhall treat of 
mowing Saintfoin for Hay; but here we are to 
conſider the beſt Method of feeding of Cattle 


profitable Practice, but it requires ſome Ma- 
nagement. The Cattle are not ſo apt to hurt 
themſelves with this as with Clover, but they may 
very eaſily damage the Crop; and when the Far- 
mer finds that it is one of thoſe Crops calculated 


it is worth while to en againſt ſuch Acci- 
dents. 

In order to his e how to do this 
beſt, he muſt acquaint himſelf with the Nature 
of the Plant. Saintfoin is very ſtrong and hardy, 
and is not eaſily injured when it is well eſtabliſhed 
in the Ground; but at firſt it is very eaſily ; eſpe- 
cially at the Top of the Root, where the Da- 
mage is not readily recovered. 

For this Reaſon let the prudent Farmer {be 
tender of his Saintfoin the firſt Year. The 
moſt likely Methods of hurting it would be 
the putting large Cattle into the Ground while 
the Plant is very young, for its Sweetneſs will 
tempt them to eat it down cloſe, and by that 
Means hurt the Head of the Root; and at the 
ſame Time their Feet would increaſe the Miſ- 
chief by treading of it down. | 

Therefore if the Farmer finds it needful to put 
any of his Cattle into a Saintfoin Ground the 
firſt Year, Sheep are the moſt profitable z but it 
is beſt to omit this entirely, 


foin is to mow it the firſt Year, cautioning the 
Scythemen to be very regular in their Work, and 
not to come too cloſe to the Root : the next Year 
Sheep may very well be fed upon it; and after 
this it will have got ſo much Strength that it 
may, without Hazard, be uſed according to the 


| Farmer's Circumſtances and FR. in feed- 


ing and mowing. 

We have named KEEL Years 0.9 Time dur- 
ing. which Saintfoin gontinues very good and 
ſtrong; but in this all that is to be done is ſpeak- 
ing generally and in round Numbers, for accord- 


ing to the NM of the See and che lege | 


it has been practiſed in the common War with 


upon it while on the Ground. This is a very 


for laſting ſeveral Vears, he will underſtand that 


The moſt beneficial Method of managing Saint- 
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th Crop has i e it will in ſome Places be 
worn out ſooner, and in ſome it will laſt twice 
Time. 

1 worn out it may be plowed up and 
ſown again, or another Piece of Ground found 
for that Purpoſe, and Corn ſown on this; but it 
may alſo be refreſhed by Manures: of theſe none 
anſwers. the Purpoſe ſo excellently as Marle. A 
tolerable Quantity of this ſpread over a decay- 
ing Piece of Saintfoin, will refreſh it for ſeveral 
Years; and there are Circumſtances of Affairs 
under which this may be very well worth while. 
very rotten Dung may be uſed for the ſame 
Purpoſe, o or Soot; but nothing anſwers ſo well as 
Marle. 

The feeding upon the Saintfoin Ground is an 
excellent Thing for Cattle: it is full of a rich 
Nouriſhment, and yet not rank. It fattens 


and this is moſt convenient to the Farmer: 


Weather: in any other Seaſon, when the Crop 
is well eſtabliſhed, they will not be able to hurt 
it ; but their Feet in ſuch Weather will do ſome 
Damage; and the ſucceeding Crop of Hay may 
eaſily ſuffer more from this, than from all their 
feeding. 

As the Spring is the beſt Seaſon for feeding 
large. Cattle upon it, the Autumn and Winter 


anſwers the Farmer's Purpoſe, who contrives ac- 
cordingly. The great Shoot of the Spring is 
ſufficient for the Cows and Oxen, and the Crop 
recovers itſelf ſufficiently for one mowing, after 
which there grows a young Shoot that ſerves 
very well for Sheep, at a Time when they 
want it; and they neither damage it by their 
cloſ: eating, nor by their heavy treading. No 
Food fattens Sheep ſo freely or ſo ſuddenly at 
that Seaſon, and none is better for Oxen in 
Spring, or for Milch Cows, when eaten upon 
the Ground, or Green in the Rack: it cauſes 
Abundance of Milk, and does not give it that 
ſtrong and particular Flavour it has from the 
feeding on Clover. 

The general Cautions we have given muſt be 


other Accidents attending the Crop. In a dry 
Soil and dry Seaſon large Cattle may be turned 
in upon the growing Crop, earlier than we have 
ſaid; and on the contrary, in a moiſt Soil they 
muſt be kept out later. Nothing eſtabliſhes it- 


young, in a damp. Ground and wet Seaſon, it 
is damaged in ſuch a Manner, as often never to 
recover it thoroughly. 225 Fern f 
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them, without breeding Diſorders. Spring is 
the Seaſon when it beſt anſwers this Purpoſe, 


the only Caution he need have in this Re- 
ſpect, is not to put heavy Cattle upon it in wet 


ſelf more firmly in the Ground than Saintfoin, | 
giving it Time; but when it is trampled upon 


: , 


Condition of Saintfoin that is in the 


are the moſt proper for Sheep : this alſo very well | 


enlarged or retrenched, according to the Soil and | 


Y mine of Saintfoin, and the Ts 2 45 | 
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valuable than in the firſt. If freſh Saintfoin be 


excellent for the horned Cattle, the Hay of it is 


one of the beſt known Foods for Horſes; z nor is 
it confined in its Uſe to them. There is a parti- 
cular Management required in keeping the Ground 
for Hay, but it is ſo like that uſed for Clover, and 
indeed for natural Graſs, that the Farmer who is 
unaccuſtomed to this excellent Kind will need 
very few Words to explain it, 

In order to have a Crop of Hay of any Species, 
the Ground muſt be laid up a proper Time. for 
that Purpoſe. The Time for laying up Saintfoin 
for this End is toward the latter Part of Marcy, 
and from that Time two Months will bring it 
into a Condition for mowing to great Advan- 
tage. 

Saintfoin is to be mowed like Clover juſt when 

it gets to Flower, with this Difference, that the 
Saintfoin may be allowed to ſtand till a little for- 
ward in Bloom, but it muſt not be ſuffered to 
remain till the Bloom begins to fade, and the 
Seeds to be formed. In Clover the greateſt Be- 
nefit riſes from cutting it juſt when the Heads 
are all formed for flowering, and but few of 
them have opened; in Saintfoin the exact Time 
is when a good Number of the Flowers have 
opened, but none are fallen. 
It is then to be mowed and made into Hay, 
by frequent and careful turning : it requires more 
Care and Pains than common Hay, but not ſo 
much as Clover, the Leaves and Stalks not be- 
ing ſo juicy. 

The propagating Saintfoin for the Service of 


its Hay, is a Thing of the greateſt Importance 


to the Farmers, in many of our Corn Countries, 


the Profits from Corn are ſo great, that very 
little is uſed for that Purpoſe in others. In ſome 
Places this is carried to ſuch a Height, that 


no Land of the common Paſture Kind, ſo that 
the People who occupy them can ſcarce keep 
any Cows in moſt, and in ſome find it very dif- 
ficult and expenſive to ſupport their Horſes. 


be a Thing of great Convenience, it is bringing 
in a Crop that will be managed with Eaſe in their 
own Way, and will grow on the common Run 
of their Grounds, and will come in the natural 


fir at the Market. 


A Field of Saintfoin will, in fach a Caſe, mike 


a prodigious Change in the Farmer's Affairs. He 
may feed Cows, if he have Ground near Home, 


may turn in his Sheep; and then feed the Cows 


| under Cover again, with the Hay cut at the Mio- 


SUMMER mowing, and in Spring turn them into 
the freſh Growth of it again. This is a prodi- 


Form of Hay,. and in this it is not at all 15 


g rr. Thing in Counties where natural Graſs is 


ST * e ſearce; 


for the Nature of the Land in many Places is 
throughout very ill adapted to Paſturage; and 


there are large Farms in thoſe Parts of the 
Kingdom that have ſome very little, and others 


In this Caſe the introducing of Saintfoin mult. 


Courſe of their Tillage ; ; and this will feed their 
Horſes and other Cattle, and if they chuſe to 
cultivate more of it will bring them a great Pro- 


with the freſh- cut Saintfoin during the whole 
Summer, under Cover in Racks; and in Au- 
tumn and Winter he may turn them in to the 
Aftermath of it, only abſerving the Cautions 
we have given him to favour the Ground in wet 
Weather. When the Winter is advanced he 
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| to one another. 


difted by the 
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"the Farmer in theſe Places uſed to be 
confined to the ſingle Article of his Buſineſs re- 
ſpecting Tillage, and the Growth of Corn; but 
by the introducing of this Plant, he is able to 
undertake the Whole, and ſhare the Advantages 


of thoſe morè häppily fituated, part of whoſe 
Land falls out naturally for Paſturage, part for 


Corn; and wo fitid it eaſy to keep up ſuch a 
Proportion, as makes them mutually ſubſervient 
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CHAP. X. 


* Lucerne, its Soil, and the Manner of | 


(2) Jong it. 


uckRNE, or as the LHR call * La 
Lucerne, is one of thoſe Plants which we 
have introduced like. the Saintfoin from Abroad, 


into the. Practice of the Bxirisn Huſbandry. 

It is one of thoſe Species which happily ſerve 
in the Place of natural Graſs, and are therefore 
called artificial ones. We have faid the leſs of 
Saintfoin in this Place, becauſe it had been 
treated of before on another Occaſion. Lucerne 
having not been. mentioned yet, we are to con- 
ſider it here at large. 

It is a pretty looking Plant, with blue 


Flowers. The Root is very long, and of a 


conſiderable Thickneſs. 
upright, and branched z they have great Num- 


The Stalks are firm, 


bers of Leaves growing three on each Foot- 
ſtalk; and the Flowers ſtand in little Heads, 


followed by a Kind of twiſted Pods. 
It anſwers the Purpoſes of Saintfoin to the 


Farmer, and, like that, endures i in a ſerviceable. 


Condition many Years. 

Lucerne has been long known. i in Huſbandry, 
and at all Times very famous; we had it from 
FRANCE ; but the Romans in antient Time have 
written greatly of it; and by the Labour and 
Expence they employed in its Culture, it is 
plain they were acquainted with its Value. 
They called it Medica, and we find frequent 


mention of it in all their Poets, as well as Proſe 


Writers, who treat of Agriculture. They pre- 
ferred it before'all other Plants as a Fodder for 
their Cattle ; and by what, Experience ſhews 
thoſe who have raiſed it here, of its Effects, 
they had Reaſon: it is certain nothing excels, 


and perhaps it would not be too much to ſay, 
nothing equals it; with this Character, which 


is vouched by che Experience of all Huſband- 

men in other Countries, and in no Part contra- 

Trials that have been made of it 
n ENGLAND, we hope it will become more 

known, and in ſome Time univerſal, 

We have in the laſt Chapter ſhewn the great 


and particular Benefit there is in Saintſoin, and 


there is the Tame or more in this. The An- | 


tients have left us Things concerning its Effects 
in fattening of Cattle, hardly to be credited; 


but the Account the Frencu,. among: whom it. | 


is more commonly. cultivated, give of it, and 


what I have ſeen of ſome, raiſed in ExoLanp, 


ſeem to give Reaſon to pews + choc Relations 
are not much exaggerated. 


I. bf) ſweeter than Clover, or even Saint- | 


* 


| Farmer's Power to taile it. 


ſame Fault with the Antients : 


foin; and has ſo many known a 
and ſo few Objections have been raiſed againſt 
it, that the only Reaſon why it has - not been 
more generally introduced among us ſeems to 
be, that its Culture is not ſufficiently underſtood. 
In this, however, there is nothing very difficult; 

and we ſhall lay down a Method ſupported by 
ſome Experience, Which will lead the Huf. 
bandman to all its ee without any Ha- 


5 zard of its failing. 


Wich Reſpe& of Soil, Loeerne wilt grow on 


| any. This is a Recommendation of che moſt 


important Kind, decauſe it puts it into every 
Tho' it will live on 
any, it will thrive beſt on the richeſt; but there 
is none where it will not be of equal Benefit with 


5 ahy other Crop it would afford. 


The Antients were ſo ſenſihle of its Value, 
that they gave it the beſt natural Soils they had; 
they improved theſe with all poſſible Care by 
Manure, and by Tillage: there is no Crop for 
which we dreſs the Ground in nearly fo labo- 


rious, or nearly ſo expetiſive a Manner; and it 


is beyond à Doubt, that if we would follow 
their Example in taking à great deal of Care of 
it, and beſtowing, if not ſo much as they did, 
yet a ſufficient Expence and Labour upon it, we 


> ſhould teap proportionable Advantages. 


We can perceive that with all their Expence, 
they had not the right Knowledge of its moſt 
advantageous Culture; they always ſowed it 
thick, which, by what we ſee in Experience, 
muſt have had a very bad Effect. 

The Root of Lucerne being large, is enabled 
to ſupport a large Head of numerous Stalks ; 
and this is the Method by which it will be moſt | 
ſerviceable to the Farmer. Now this can only 
be promoted by its ſtanding at a Diſtance one 
Plant from another. On this depend the great 
Profits. ariſing, from Lucerne, and this the An- 
tients had not; nor can we have, in the common 
Method wherein it is propagated here ; for all 
our Farmers that have tried, have run into the 
they have all 
ſown it ſo thick, that the Plants have ſtarved 
one another z and inſtead of a Field covered 
with a due Number of flouriſhing and vigorous 
Heads of it, they have continually an innume- 
rable Multitude of ſmall poor ones. 

For this Reaſon it is eaſy to ſee; that the Drill 
and Horſehoeing Method muſt be fitter for this 
than for the common Method; becauſe that 
Way the Plants will ſtand remote, and they 
will be vigorous : this will alſo be farther pro- 
moted by the Horſehoeing, in a manner which 
it ean be no Way elſe. It is to theſe deep root- 
ed Plants, that Method of Culture is moſt par- 


| ticularly adapted. They ſpread at a Depth un- 


der the Ground by Means of very large and nu- 
merous Fibres; and the deep Plowing between 
the Rows by this Practice, breaks the Earth 
about them while growing, which can never be 
done any Way elle. 

We know by all Experience, the Benefit of 


breaking and dividing the Ground while Plants 
are in it, and by this Means it can be done at 
Times during all thoſe Years the Lucerne ſtands 
uren the Ground 3 and will always have its Ef- 
fect. MY 


The 
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The keeping a Crop of Lice + in this vigo- 


rous Condition, is of more Benefit than in any 


other Caſe. It is in a Manner particular to this 
Plant, that as ſoon as mowed, it ſends up new 


' Shoots in Abundance, from the Boſoms of all 


the Leaves; that is, the Place where they join 
the Stalks; and from the Part juſt below, where 
the Scythe cut off the Top : theſe are much 
more quick in Appearance, and more nume- 


rous than in any other Field Plant, and they fur- 


niſh an immediate ſecond Crop. 

This, tho* an Accident in Nature, is yet greatly 
to be promoted or retarded by the Growth of the 
Plant in a more or lefs vigorous Manner; and 


this will depend upon its Diſtance, and its Man- 
ner of Culture. In the common Method of Huſ- 


bandry it is too cloſe to be well nouriſhed natu- 
rally, and there is no Poſſibility of Arts come- 
ing in to its Aſſiſtance: in the other Method, 
the Plants ſtand clear, and the Hoe Plough 
ſupplies them continually with new Stores of 
Food: therefore in this Way, the ſhooting of a 
new Crop will be almoſt inſtantaneous. The 
FRENCH have introduced this Method of Huſ- 
bandry into their Fields of Lucerne, from the 
Writings of Mr. Turi, our Countryman; and 
they boaſt of its Succeſs. It is a Reproach to 
us that others have the Advantage of Labours 
undertaken in vain for our Service. 

It is from this ſudden and ftrong ſhooting 
from the old Stalks, that the Lucerne yields fo 
many Crops, we ſee Clover will very indifferent- 
ly afford them; two is all it can be made 20 
give with full Advantage ; and from Saintfoin, 
the beſt Practice is to take but one a Year. 
On the contrary, : the Lucerne yields at this 
Time ſeven Crops a Year in the South of 
France, and all large ones; and in other 
Places where it is cultivated, five or ſix accord- 
ing to the Advantage or Diſadvantage of Sea- 
ſon or Situation: in EncLand we may, by the 
Horſehoeing Huſbandry, render it capable of 
producing more than will be eaſily credited by 
thoſe who have not Experience of the Nature of 
this Plant, and the Effect of that Cultivation. 

It is no wonder that in EncLand this Plant 
has not hitherto ſucceeded to the full Effect 
whereof it is capable; becauſe the very Advan- 
tages of our. Soil and Climate, when proper 
Care is not taken, otherwiſe: make againſt it. 

Wherever Lucerne is planted, the greateft 
Danger that can attend it, is the Growth of 
common Graſs amongſt it. The Lucerne al- 
ways declines as this advances; and by that 


Time it comes to ſpread and uuf, the Crap | 


will be good for nothing. 


There is no Country where Graſs is more 


univerſal, or where it turfs ſooner than in Exe- 
LAND ; therefore no Place where a Crop of Lu- 
cerne would be likely to be ſo ſoon over - tun 


and deſtroyed; but then by the Drill and Horſe- 


hoeing Huſbandry, it is very eaſy to prevent 
this Accident; and then that Moiſture of che 


Ground, and mild Temperatnre of the Air, 
which would encourage the Graſs, will alſo very 
happily forward the Growth of the Crop. 

The good Crops of Lucerne in FRancs and 
Irarr, are, in a great Meaſure, owing to the 
Sun e up the natural Graſs; when there | 


” 


Te 


| than our own, it. will be 
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happen any conſiderable Rains there in Sum- 
mer, the Crop is poor ; with us therefore there 
never could be expected a good one, if we 
could not prevent this Accident, but it is plain 
by the Horſehoeing Huſbandry we may. In the 
Endeavouts that have been hitherto made to 


| raiſe it, People knowing the Danger to which it 


was liable from 'the Growth of the Graſs, have 
ſowed it thick, that it might ſtarve the Graſs 
that ſhould attempt to rife among it. The An- 


| tients followed the ſame Practice, and gave the 


fame Reaſon for it: with them the Error was 
not of ſo bad Conſequence, becauſe they pre- 
pared their Land fo richly; but with us it is 
always deſtructive, for its ſtarves itſelf when 
ſown thus thick; and being ſtarved, the Graſs 
grows more eaſily among it. 

We have ſeen many Trials made in this Man- 
ner, and all unſucceſsfully : the natural Graſs 
has gtown up among the Crop, and continual- 
ly gathered Strength; and the other has pro- 
portionably declined x till in a very few Seaſons 
a Paſture 'of Lucetne has been changed into one 
of common Grafs, with only juſt as much of 
the Lucerne as would ſerve to ſhew it once 
grew there. As the Lucerne draws its Nouriſh- 
ment deep, the upper Patt of the Ground will 
always ſupport Graſs; and in EnoLanD, where- 


ever Grafs can be ſupported, it will grow; and 


wherever it grows. among Lucerne, it deſtroys 
the Crop. Nothing. but the breaking up the 


this Accident; and no Method of Culture, but 
that by the Drill and Horſehoe, admit this : it 
is very plain to Reaſon therefore, not only that 


other, but that it never can be raiſed advanta- 


geouſly in ENcLanD any Way elſe. 


In France and ITaLy they plow between the 
Rows, where it is leſs needful : there is double 
Reaſon why we ſhould do it here. In thoſe 
Countries it ſerves but one Purpoſe, which is 
breaking and dividing the Ground to ſupply 
the Plants with Nouriſhment ; but with us it 
will anſwer two, and thoſe equally important 
the giving Nouriſhment to the Plants, and de- 
ſtroying the Graſs. 

The Seaſons in EncLanD, when this Crop is, 
properly managed, favour it even under the 


' ſame Condition in which they hurt it in thoſe 


Countries where it is moſt propagated : our hot- 
teſt and dryeſt Summers will neyer damage it, 


| when cultivated by the Horſchoeing Huſban- | 


dry; for the Wet will ſupply it with Nouriſh- 
ment, which the Earth broken by the Hoe, will 
be ready to detain for its Service; and the Heat 
of our warmeſt; Weather will only be ſerviceable 
to it; and it will find Food. in the drieſt, when 


| the Ground is pen, 4s it in thus made to the 


Reception of the Dew: .- 

As to the Cold of our Winters, chat is not 
to be feared; _ becauſe Experience ſhews us, that 
Lucerne will live and thrive where many of the 
Garden Plants, that ſtand the Winter with us, 
periſh : ſo that if it can bear a colder Winter 
fafe from Injuries in 
ours; and from this, and all other Conſidera- 


tions taken ſeparately firſt, and afterwards toge- 


ther, there is Reaſon to believe that Eo A 


this Method will ſuit Lucerne better than any 


Ground about it, while growing, can prevent 
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is a Country where this Plant may be raiſed as 
advantageouſly, as in any upon the Earth: there 
only requires a proper Method of Culture, and 
that Method is the Horſehoeing Huſbandry, 
which has been long practiſed elſewhere ; and 
which Mr. Turi, from the Succeſs he ſaw at- 
tend it in other Countries, 1 into Ex- 
LAND. 


HA r. XX 
Of the neſt proper Soils for Lucerne. 


UCERNE we have obſerved, will grow 

on a poor or rich Land: the Romans | 

of old gave it the richeſt Soils they had, and 
improved them moſt ; and at preſent we ſee it 
grow very well in FxAxcE upon ſome very poor 
ones, with no great Expence of Culture, but 
under the Advantage of the Horſehoe: what 
there is in the Ground moſt favourable to it is 
Warmth, and a due Depth; what is moſt inju- 
rious is a bad Bottom: it is eaſy to conceive, 
that a Plant which roots ſo deep, is affected by 
what lies below the Surface ; and this has been 
the Reaſon why it has failed in ſome Parts of 
ExcLanD, where its great Deſtroyer, the Graſs, 
has not been very troubleſome. I have ſeen 
tolerable Care uſed about it, and yet it has not 
throve; and, upon examining, have found un- 
der the Soil a Bed of tough Clay: this is an 
Under-ſtratum very diſadvantageous to many 
Growths, but to none ſo much as: to Lucerne; 
for it detains Water about the Roots, and at the 
fame Time chills it ; ſo that many of the Plants 

die, and the reſt dwindle away. 2 

A ſevere Winter will deſtroy a Field of Lu- 
cerne which has this Diſadvantage, while one 
that is not under this Check, ſhall not loſe a 
Plant. | 

As Lucerne is a Native of a warmer Climate 
than ours, we ſhould give it our warmeſt Soils. 
A very good Loam, with a large Portion of 
Sand, and of mellow Earth among it, and with 
very little Clay, is the moſt favourable Soil of 
all for us: next to this may be accounted that 
dry crumbly Earth we have in many Parts of 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, Which is a Compoſition of 
mellow Earth and Sand; after this a warm, and 
not over-barren Gravel is to be preferred; and, 
laſtly, any ſandy Soil that has ſome Degree of 
Richneſs; for it will not proſper in abſolute | 
Sand. 

Of all theſe Soils the gravelly is RE to 
ſucceed beſt, in the particular Effect of ripen- 
ing the Seed of Lucerne ; and, in general,” ſuch 
Places as are too moiſt from, frequent little Springs 
are worſt, though their Soil de Sedan nad 
able. 

This is an Article in which we ſee a great 

Fo deal of Difference with Reſpeck of Climate, too 
much Water is deſtructive of this Plant in Enc- 
LAND ; whereas in France and ITary, it never 
ſucceeds ſo well as when near the Banks of Ri- 
vers" and, Springs3 but there the Heats are 

„ and it therefore requires more of that 


4 


| for, the Plants; and when they are on it, he 


| of thoſe who would have the Uſe of the Hoe 
| Plow ſuperſede that of Dung. We have ſaid 
_ | already, that no Method of Culture anſwers ſo 
| well as this for Lucerne, nor indeed can it be 


Shoot 3 after Mowing. | 


Refreſhment. Though we do not recommend 
i . 2 | 


— 


that tedious and expcnſive Method of Culture, 
which was given to Lucerne of old; yet we 
ſhall adviſe the Farmer who intends to plant it 
on a poor Soil, to enrich it according to its Na- 
ture, with any of the Manures moſt agreeable to 
its Kind. Of theſe we have treated in their pro- 
per Place. He ſhould thus prepare the Ground 


may, if he pleaſe, occalionally — them with 
a little more. 


This Doctrine is not axcfocable to the Spitern 


raiſed beneficially by any other Method in Exc- 
LAND 3 but we adviſe the aſſiſting this Practice 
with Manures for the Sake of frequent Crops, 
theſe depending upon the quick Growth of the 
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of the ſowing of Lucerne, and managing 
it in the Ground. 


HE Antients, after their great Prepara- 
tion of the Land, ſowed their Lucerne in 
the Beginning of ApriL ; at preſent they have 
two Seaſons for it, both in ITaLy-and FRANCE; 
the firſt is in Marcn, the latter in Octoszs. 
The Romans erred in ſowing it ſo very late in 
the Spring, becauſe there wanted Rains, and 
they were obliged to water it : the preſent Prac- 
tice in thoſe Countries. is: better ; and, in gene- 
ral, the OcTostr ſowing is the moſt profitable; 
the Plants having Time to root themſelves well 
in the Winter, and the wet Seaſon aſſiſting them 
greatly in their firſt Shoots. | 


The Difference of Climates is ſo great, that 
it would be very prejudicial to attempt intro- 
ducing the Methods of Huſbandry from Ira 
into EncLAanD in the ſame Form: it is very 
proper for our Farmers to know them, that 
they may perceive on what their Succeſs de- 
pends; but they muſt be here accommodated to 
the Climate. If we ſow Lucerne in Autumn, 
it will lie in ſome Danger from the Winter. 
However, the Farmer knowing this, may, if he 
pleaſes, ſtand the Hazard. Young Lucerne 
will be deſtroyed by thoſe Winters which will 
not affect it in a more eſtabliſhed Growth; 
and in the ſame Manner afterwards, a Field of 
it that is ill managed, and poor, may be hurt, 
when one that is in better Condition eſcapes. 
As to the OcTopzz ſowing, the Chance is this; 
if the Winter be ſevere, and the Soil unfavour- 
able, the Crop may be loſt; if it ſhould prove 
mild, and the Soil agreeable, the Lucerne will 
ſtand; and it will have got ſuch Strength, that 
it will make much better Head early in 957 ſuc- 
| ceeding Summer. | 

As we ſhall not lead the Farmer into Ha- 
zards, in the Culture of a Plant we want to 
introduce more generally into this Country, We. 
ſhall adviſe him not to think of the OcToBER 


ſowing, but to limit himſelf entirely to the 
| Spring» 
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Spring, a and to wait till very late in that Seaſon, 
that the Danger of the Froſts may be over. 

Wie have blamed the Huſbandmen of IrAlv, 
for deferring their Spring Sowing of Lucerne 


till Ayr1L 3 but we ſhall recommend that very | 


practice to the Enciisn, and adviſe the de- 
fering it here till toward the Middle of that 
Month. 

The ſowing it earlier, may, in ſome mk. 
ſucceed better; but this depends upon the Ac- 
cidents of the Seaſon, and we would not have the 
Farmer liable too much to them in a new Un- 
dertaking. If it ſhould be ſown in Marcn, 
and. a mild dry Time follow, it would be better 
than later; but of this no-body can be ſure: 
and, in other Caſes, the Expectation of a Crop 
are eaſily deſtroyed two Ways; for if a great 
deal of Wet ſhould come ſoon after Sowing, it 
will rot the Seeds in the Ground; and if Froſts 
of any Power follow the Time of its coming 
up, they will utterly deſtroy the Crop. 

The Quantity of Seed to be allowed to an 
Acre, is a Thing to be determined by Experi- 
ence; but the Way of ſowing it by the broad 
Caſt, which has been the Cuſtom in moſt Parts 
of ExoLAND where this Plant has been tried, 
is by no Means proper on any Account; and a 
vaſtly larger Quantity of Seed than needful has 


always been allowed. The Method we propoſe 


by the Drill, will eaſily determine the needful 
Quantity of the Seed. The Plants ſhould ſtand 
at -about ſeven Inches Diſtance in Rows, and 
theſe Rows ſhould be at a Yard diſtant one from 
another. It will be poſſible to work the Horſe- 
hoe in theſe, and the Plants will be perfectly 
well ſupplied with Nouriſhment. The Farmer 
need not be afraid of having by this Method, a 
ſufficient Quantity of Plants upon the Ground; 
for each of theſe, if rightly managed, will, when 
grown to Perfection, have from a Hundred to 
more than two Hundred Stalks. 

When the Lucerne is ſowed thin in Drills at 


a Yard Diſtance, in the Middle of ApRIL, upon. 


4 proper Soil well broke for that Purpoſe, the 


Moiſture and Warmth of the Seaſon will ſoon 


bring it up. As ſoon as it has got a little 


Height, the Farmer is to ſend in fome Hand | 


Hoers, with Inſtructions how to work. They | 


are to hoe up the young Growth of Weeds that | 


have riſen about the Rows on each Side, and to 
thin the Plants where they have come_up too 


thick, leaving the moſt promiſing at the Rate of | 


about four in every two Foot. They are not to 
chin theſe to exactly ſix Inches Diſtance each, 
but to preſerve the beſt Plants in about. that. 
Number. Theſe Hand Hoers ate not to med- 
dle with the Middle of the Intervals, but only | 
to deſtroy the Weeds, and break the Surface of || 
the Ground {juſt about the Rows. Es 

This done, tlie Plants are to be left to them- 
ſelves'till they”: are of ſome | ture, — 
tervals are "ove! run With Feeds. Then the 
Hoe Plow is c "ſent in, and 7 a tolerably deep 
Furtow is to be turned i in the Centre of each 
Interval.” 4324333 dus Ain 
Phis i is to be "repeated a as a as the Weeds 
. 5 ao dere and bere an \ Interval 
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The Intervals that are left at one Time may 


muſt be a Number made ſmooth by Rolling at 
proper Diſtances. _ 

By this Management 1 will thrive very 
well till Graſs begins to grow among it, which 


it is always apt to do, and always as we have 
ſeen to the Deſtruction of the Crop. 


0 * 


which the Plow raiſed, and ſuch as grow among 
the Plants; after this, the two Furrows firſt 
plowed up, beſide each Row, are to be turned 


Advantage of clearing away the Graſs, and give- 
ing the Roots of the Crop a fine Quantity of 
freſh Earth for their Nouriſhment, 

The Graſs that was left upon the Ground, 
and half killed by the Sun, will be thus buried 
and thoroughly deſtroyed ; and after this it will 


not be able to make any Head again for a great 
while. 


As to the thinning of Plants in the Rows by 
the Hand Hoe, it muſt not be done till they 
have got ſome Strength, for fear of Accidents. 
The Sweetneſs of the Lucerne Leaf, when very 


the Plants have got ſome Strength, this Inſect 
never attempts them. 


repeated oftener than to any other Species, what- 


ward ſo great a Number of Crops. Thoſe who 


have contented. themſelves with two Crops A 


tries, and by the ſame Management we may 


Richneſs here. 
If the Farmer ſhould at any Time have ve⸗ 


Inſtrument for his Purpoſe. 
This we have deſcribed in its Place, rr Aan 


Pieces, be it ever ſo tough and thick ; "with this 


rows toward one Row, and from the next,, the 
firſt Time; und the next, from the Rows they 
were turned toward before, and to the others : 

thus taking Care not to hurt the Plants by ler- 
ting the Furrows lie too long upon them, the 
Graſs will be deſtroyed,” and [the Plants will re- 
cover. . eee 


| In this Caſs there muſt be. ſom Intervals left 
as in the common Coufſe for the making of the 
Hay; and 
no Difficulty of making this moſt valüable Plant 
ſucceed: perfectly well in ECHA MB! and afford 
its numerous Crops as in offt Countries. 8 tab 


i e ee ol gate . 


by this Practice there llt be found 
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be plowed up at another; but in that Cafe there 


In this Caſe there muſt be a good Furr 
plowed from each Side of every Row; and af- 
terwards there muſt be Harrows brought in to 
the Ground, and drawn croſswiſe; theſe, with- 
out injuring the Crop, will tear away the Graſs. 


again upon them; and there will be the double 


young, makes it liable to the ſame Damage by 
the Fly as Turnips, therefore it is proper to ſee 
that Danger over before it is thinned ;- for when 
As to the Horſehoeing e it is to be 


ſoever, for this plain Reaſon, that it is to for- 


have hitherto raiſed Lucerne in Excl Ap, fol- 
lowing the common Method of Huſbandry, 


Tear: but we ſee what it yields in other Coun- 


bring it nearly, if not altogether to, the fame 


glected his Lucerne, fo as that the natural Graſs 
ſhould become a Turf, and the Plants A ear, 
as in that Caſe they certainly will, in a decay- 
ing State; the four coultered Plow is then the 


he is to go round every Row, turning the ur- 


LI Aarntt : - 


in what Manner it breaks and tears a 'T urf to 5 
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Frans to flower, bur has none fully open 


CHAP. XXIII 
of the Value of Lucern, and 1 of 


ing it. 


* HE Superiority Lucerne has over all other 
cy of its Crop; this gives it a Value to the Far- 
mer which none of the others have; and it is 

encreaſed by its natural Richneſs, and wholeſome 
Qualities. 

The others are to be uſed partly by cutting, 
and giving them green in the Racks, partly by 
drying into Hay, and partly by feeding on the 
Ground; Lucerne would equally anſwer all theſe 
Purpoſes, but it is better to ſpare the laſt, for 
the Feet of large Cattle would tread it down in 
ſuch a Mariner, that the Owner would loſe much 
more in his ſucceeding Crops, than would equal 
the Advantage of that Feeding. In the other 


two Methods it anſwers excellently, and a Part 


of it may be given freſh cut and green all the 
Summer, while the reſt is * for the Winter 
Service, or for Sale. 

The beſt Seaſon for giving it firſt to Cattle 
green, is in the Spring, becauſe its natural Ef- 
fect is purging firſt, and afterwards fattening 
them ; but in this, as in Clover, there is ſome 
Danger of its making them ſwell at firſt, if 
given injudiciouſly : to prevent this Accident the 
Farmer will remember what we have faid of 
Clover, and uſe the ſame Precautions, giving 
them Straw, among it firſt, or ns by * 
little at a Time. 

In this Way of giving it is ſafe * all Cattle, 
and agrees with all; 
tens a Horſe like it, and no Food whatſoever 
makes Cows yield ſo great a Quantity of rich 
Milk, or ſo little alters it in Flavour. 

The great Danger. of Cattle's hurting them- 
ſelves by it, will be avoided by their not being 
turned into the Fields, to eat at their own Plea- 
ſure: this is always to be given them in Racks, 
and therefore the Owner may always en 


the Quantity at his Diſcretion. 


In this Manner of uſing, a Field of Lucerne 
will continue in Heart many Years, nay there is 
no ſaying when it will be worn out. 

The making it into Hay is the next Conſide- 
ration, and is of the greateſt Conſequence. The 
Profit, is vaſtly great, and therefore it is worth 
the Farmer's while to be ſtrict in obſerving all 
the Particulars relating to it. 

The principal are two, that it may be cut 
young, and that it may be well dried; as to the 


firſt; it is prodigiouſiy to his Advantage in every 


Reſpect, for the Hay will be ſweeter, and the 
next Crop will come much ſooner than if more 


Time were loſt, and the Roots exhauſted, as we 
have ſhewn they always are, when the Plants 


have ſtood to flower ſome time. . 
The Time to cut Saintfoin is when, i in full 


1 Flower; the Time to cut Clover is when be- 


ginning to get into Flower; but the exact and 
proper Time for cutting Lucerne is when it is 


N * 
. & 46 __ 


of the artificial Graſſes, is in the Frequen- | 


nothing ſtrengthens or fat- | 


| depends, in a great Meaſure, the quick and nu- 
merous TOES of the Shoots for a e 


pearance. When they have formed themſelves 


of a pale Green: 


that happen to lie near it. 


neſs here; for this Purpoſe a warm dry Gravel, 


before; and the Plants are to be thinned to 2 
greater Diſtance. They will thus riſe into large 
and very numerous Stalks, and theſe muſt not 
be cut down at all, but left to follow the Courſe 


Abundance, and after them the Pods, in which, 


if the Seaſon he favourable, the Seeds will ripen 


The Flowers of this hs ftand i in Heads, in 
the ſame Manner as thoſe of Clover, but the 
Plant muſt be watched carefully for their Ap. 


— 


is the Time of cutting the Crop; and in that 
Caſe, the Roots being full of Vigour, there will 
be a Shoot of four or five Inches high toward a 
new Crop, while the Hay is making. 

There is no appointing the certain or exa& 
Times of mowing the ſeveral Crops of this Plant, 
but it will be eaſily found by Obſervation ; the 
firſt muſt be cut as ſoon as the Plants are in 
this Condition; and the others as they ſucceſſive- 
ly get into the ſame State again after every mow- 
ing. This has all the Advantage poſſible. The 
Stalks of this Plant grow ſtubby and hard, when 
it ſtands too long; but they are by this Means 
cut while it is very tender; the Cattle are fondeſt 
of it when it is cut in this Condition; it leaves 
the Roots the ſtrongeſt, and the next Crop in 
Conſequence follows quickeſt; and being cut in 
the ſame Manner, when juſt. getting toward 
Flowering, ſerves in the ſame Way the Farmer's 
Purpoſes beſt, and makes Preparation for the 
next in Succeſſion. Thus the Field of Lucerne, 
properly managed, yields from time to time, 
during the whole Summer, ſucceſſive Crops, and 
all very large ones, of an excellent Hay ; and 
with Reſpe& to the Horſehoeing, the oftener 
that is repeated the quicker the Crops will fol- 
low one another, and the more plentiful they 
will be, 5 

While the Lucerne is in this proper Condition 
for cutting, the Stalks are ſingle, upright, and 
aſter this, when the Flowers 
begin to open, they become branched and grow 
yellow, and then they ſoon will be ſticky, taſte- 
leſs, and unprofitable. Therefore the Farmer's 
Intereſt is every Way concerned to ſeize upon the 
proper Time. 

When it is cut the Mowers muſt have one 
general Caution, to keep their Scythes very ſharp, 
and to go on evenly and regularly throughout 
the Gmund, for on the Smoothneſs of the Top 


Crop. 

When mown it is to be ſpread upon thoſe 
Intervals left plain, or rolled ſmooth for that 
Purpoſe, and very carefully turned: and dried. 
It requires a more careful Management in this 
Reſpect than either Clover or Saintfoin, for it is 
more apt to damage afterwards. It is in this 

Reſpe& very apt to deceive. the Farmer, for it 
will ſeem dry when it is not thoroughly ſo, and 
in this Caſe will be very apt to get damage af- 
terwards, and ſo ſpoil the Hay of other Crops 


As to the Seed, that is uſually imported from 
France, but it is poſſible to bring it to Ripe- 


well expoſed, is to be choſe, as we have named 


of Nature: their Flowers will thus appear in great 


8 
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to all the Perfection of auch as are brought from 
Abroad. 


OO eee: 
CHAP. XXIV. 


Of Hop Trefoil. 
E have before, ſpoken of the Uncertainty 


there is in the Huſbandmens expreſſing 


themſelves, concerning the Plants they cultivate. 
And this is another Inſtance : many of them call 
this Plant Trefoil, and others three leaved Graſs, 
and then ſpeak of its Culture or Uſes without 
any farther Diſtinction. This is the Caſe with 
the Writers on Huſbandry, as well-as thoſe who 
practiſe it, and in them it is by much the moſt 
unpardonable. When they propoſe to inform the 
| Ignorant in the Uſes and the Management of a 


Plant, from which a profitable Crop may be 


raiſed, tis very fit they ſhould firſt inform them 
what the Plant is: this they think they have done 
when they have called it Trefoil, or three leav- 


ed Graſs, not knowing, or not conſidering, that | 


theſe are the Names of no particular Kind, but 
of all thoſe Plants which bear three Leaves on a 
Stalk. Trefoil is the Name of Clover, and of 
all the other Plants of this three leaved Kind, 
therefore there requires more Diſtinction. The 
Plant cultivated under the Name of Trefoil in 
certain Counties of ENGLAnD, may be very well 
known under that Name, improper as it is, in 
_ thoſe Places; but the Inhabitants there do not 
want the Information: he who writes does it, or 
ſhould do it, for the Service of all Perſons : thoſe 
to whom he can be moſt uſeful upon that Head, 

are ſuch as live in/Counties where the Plant he 
treats of is not cultivated, and who, by this Means, | 
may bring it into Uſe there. Theſe can never 
get any Information what the Plant is by ſuch a 
Name, and it is needful to diſtinguiſh it by one 
more particular, and to eſtabliſh that Name by 
a Deſcription. This is the Courſe we have fol- 
lowed in the preſent Work, and hall continue in, 
every Inſtance, _ _ 

There are a great many Kink of Trefoil, or 
Plants which have the Leaves always three on 
a Stalk, or three at a Joint, and theſe are all | 
called by the Name Trefoil, but with the Addi- 


tion of ſome Word, by which the Kind is di- 
ſtinguiſned; one of theſe is the Trefoil, ſimply, | 
ſo called by the Farmers, and raiſed like the other, | 
artificial Graſſes for feeding their Cattle; the. | 
particular Diſtinction of this is, that the Flowers. | 


grow in ſmall Heads, reſembling a Hop in Shape, 
and from this it has been called Hop Trefoil, or 


Hop Clover, and in Latin Trifolium Lupulinum,, | 


which means the ſame. But as tifere are more 
_ Kinds than one of this Hop Trefoil, the largeſt 
is that choſen for Culture. Under this Name 


the Plant will be found treated of by all who. | 
holds good in all Crops need not be repeated; 
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| ing it 875 this Name, will always bs able to in- 
form. himſelf and others about it. 
This, though the largaſt of the Hop Trefoils, 
is but 4 mall Plant in Compariſon of moſt of 
_ the, former, but it grows: thick, and makes 
Amends for the Want of Height, 15 the Num- 


een * in Stalks. 


\ 
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The Root is whitiſh, FROM and hung with 
Fibres ; the Leaves ſtand thiee together, and are. 
ſmall, oval, of a pale Green, and very nu- 


merous; the Stalks are eight or ten Inches high 


naturally, but they may be made taller by care- 
ful Management; the Flowers are ſmall and yel- 
low, and they ſtand in 'oval Tufts or Buttons, 
which in a certain State much reſemble Hops: 
the Seeds follow, and are contained in dark co- 
loured Huſks, and ſtand in a Head or Cluſter of 
the ſame Form. | 

This is the Hop Trefoil cultivated by the Far- 
mer. It is a Native ExcL1sx Plant, and there- 
fore ſtands excellently all Weathers, and all Sea- 
ſons : for the ſame Reaſon it ſows its Seeds, and 
continues itſelf upon the Ground better than any 
of the foreign Kinds, and is up earlier in the 
Spring; this gives it a very conſiderable Value 
with the Farmer. The Plant that is ſure fo be. 
up early, that is too hardy to be hurt, and that 
gives a good, ſweets and wholeſome Food to his 
Cattle, when he can ſcarce get it any where elſe, 
muſt needs be very valuable. 

This was one of the firſt Iniprovements made 
by the ExolisE Farmers, in the Way of the 
artificial Graſſes; but ſince the Introduction of 
the others it has been leſs regarded, though on 
many Accounts it is very valuable, and ought 
always to be in his Remembrance, as one of 
the many Crops by which he may vary his Courſe: 
to the- Eaſe of his Land, and his own great Ad- 
vantage. 

The Soil that ſuits the Hop Trefoil beſt, is a 
ſoft mellow Earth; next to this it proſpers in a 
light rich Loam: it will grow on almoſt any 
Ground, but beſt on theſe; and worſt of all on 
ſuch as are clayey or wetiſh. The Farmer who. . 
has a dry Piece of Ground, and has a Mind to a 


Crop of Hop Trefoil, need not ſcruple ſowing it 


let the other Condition of the Ground be what 
it will: he will have a better or a worſe Crop 
according as the Soil more or lefs fuits the Plant, 
but he will never fail of having enough to an- 
ſwer his common Purpoſes. Hop Trefoil may be 
' ſown alone or with Corn, in the fame Manner 
as Clover, and in either Caſe will ſucceed very 


well; it has alſo a third Uſe, which is, the pro- 


pagating it in common Paſtures, This is done 
by ſprinkling the Seed among the Graſs, where it 
freely comes up along with it, and greatly thickens 
it and improves its Quality. | N 


When Hop Trefoil is ſown in the Fieldy whe 


ther alone or with Corn, it may be ſown either 
in the Huſk or naked; this is a Circumſtance 
to which the Farmer muſt attend with Care, other- 


|| wiſe he may be led into great Errors; the Quan- 
| tity. proportioned to an Acre differing very great - 


ly; as the Seed is clean or with its Huſks. Dif- 
ferent Soils may make ſome Variations needful, 
in Reſpect of this as of all other Seeds; this is 
a Sübject we have conſidered before, and as ix 


but for a general Rule we ſhalk tell the Huſband- 
man, that if he ſow the Seed naked and clean, 


he is to allo twelve Pound Weight of it to an 
Acre; and if in the Hufks he is to meaſure it, 
and ee 101 ſame Oy a two 
Buſhels. A 10 2 

LIE l by his Diſtn®tion dive fo green. 
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2 a. Plant never expected to grow large, we ſhall 


. * for it, but adviſe the Farmer to fow' it at Ran- 
dom in the broad Caſt· way z and for many 


Inſects, and from Damage by wet till it ſhoots, 


Condition de whit it wilt; but if it be let to ſtand 


given the- Farmer on this Head is 


_ =Y — 


—5i—— — 8 


Gueſs alſo; at the Meaning: of- thoſe prafiical | extreamly light, otherwiſe the Seed will be too 


Writers, who are leſs nice in their Explanation . 


than Practice requires; when he reads of Tre- 


foll Seed by Weight, he will know it is meant | 
of the clean Seed; when by Nane of chat! in 
the Huf. | 

Knowing the soil and. Quantity of: Seed, the 
next Thing is the Manner of ſowing. As this is 


not recommend the new Method” of Huſbandry | 


Reaſons: ſhall prefer the Seed in its Hufks, rather 
than naked. This defends" it from Injuries by 


it makes it ſpread eaſier from the Hand, the 
Quantity being larger, and it ſhoots the quicker” 
for it. This was the Intent of Nature, for the 
Seed falls to the Ground Huſk and all; and we 
ſhould be wiſer. than we are, if we took Pains to 


follow ber Inftru8tion and Example. in more In- 


ſtances.” 41 IF 153 271 [1908 „1 22 
The Fa armer - thus Wing two Buſhels of hs 


Seed; Huſſe and all, by the broad Caſt- way, will 
have à thick promiſcuous Crop early up; and it 
Will, while! it ſtands, be continually thickening 
itſelf more bythe ſhedding of its own Seed, which 
never fails to grow in Abundance; it will do 
this even when eaten upon the Ground, the 
Hlowers being very numerous, and ripening in 
ſuch a Succeſſion, that there are always ſome 
Heads ready to ſhed their ripe Seed, let the 


for Hay there will be Millions of new Plants. . 


Fhere are two Sraſons for ſowing this Trefoil, 4 
Autumn and Spting, in- either of which. it may | 


be ſowyn according to the Farmer's Diſcretion; 
either alone or with his Winter or 


ſpedts, he may he ſure it will always ſucceed beſt 


dehnt 10 399199 A eil His, 5d : Hive 1 


ITdbe Earth requires no great Preparation for 
this: Crop, for che Plant being wild will grow 
any Ways the only Information-thar need be 
„that the Seed 
will nor gro if iv be buried wo deep This wilt 


Sutter! 
Coms but when the Choice is equal in other e- 


— à wee. 
The Crop thus ſown will riſe quick, and in- 
creaſe in Value every Tear. It requires no Trou- 
ble; but may be fed or mowed at Pleaſure, and 
the beſt Management is to do both at the proper 
Times. It is hardier than any of the others, 
and leſs liable to any Kind of Damage: Cattle 
are very fond of it when cut and given them 
freſh in Racks, but they may be turned into the 
Field almoſt at any Time without Hurt. Of 
all the Plants of this Kind none is ſo wholeſome 
as the Hop Trefoil: ſome have found this fo 
frequently by Experience, that they always for: 
a Proportion of it among Clover, to prevent 
the Effect of that Plant, in ſwelling and diſor- 
dering the Cattle that eat it. They grow very 
well together; and the right Proportion is five 
Parts of Clover Seed, and one of clean * Tre- 
fol. 15rd dh 6 . 
The early Aphpdelmoit: of this Trefoil - is of 
great Service to the Ewes and Lambs in Spring, 
and alſo to Cows and Oxen: it is therefore a 


larger or ſmaller Quantity. © 
© The” greateſt — attending it, is 
what we have named already, that he often finds 
a Difficulty to clear the Ground of it When in- 
tended for ſomething elſe; but we have given 
the Method of doing this: effectually: it is only 
to bury it by a deep Plowing, for neither the 
Seed nor we oO when uy are covered 
Il "_ n 
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wor: ſeen the Farmer calling many of 
thoſe Plants which he ſows fy ahſwer- 
ing the Purpoſes of Grals; by that Name, though 
of very different Kinds; 4 bur this Ray Graſs 1s 
Properly a Gras only of a particular ahd va- 
luable Kind. Its Uſe is the ſame with! that of 
the ſeveral Kinds laſt mentioned, che ſowing for 


ſerve him to a double Purpoſes firſt in inſtruQ< 
ing bim to ſow it in ſuch à Manner, that it may 
be lightly cotered; and afterwards to bũty it 


by deep plowing, when he intends another Crop; 


an early Food for Sheep and other Cattle, "ind 
| none 'anfwers the Purpoſe” better. It is Þardjer 
| than any; and having the "Appearance, - and 
with it the Nature of the better Sort of the 


FL 5 


for without this Care it will riſe among the common Graffes, it is the moſt eaſily propagated 


Cora ben net int᷑nded, and often be very pre- 


| juedicjal edt. 2d vam zi a0) dit o 1903 
For ſowing Hop Trefoil me Farmer ſhôuld 
chuſe a calm Day eſpecially as we have adviſed! || 


the: ing theo Sed in the Huſleg for in! this 
Caſe q being large! and light, the Wind would 


of any. It is hardier than the Ho op Trefoil, 
| and comes in even earlier tlian that te the F ar- 
y * Service.” 83. . . 1. 10 in 

We have obſerved, ſpeaking of Paſtures, that 


there are a E different Species or Kinds 
of natural dieriig in greater or Teſſer 


— 


Crop the Farmer ſhoutd never be vithout,” "te | 


| 
1 
bank 
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takel Effect upon iti and ſcatter it very unequal || Particulars among: one another. Ray Graſs is One 
M bomrver ſtendy and cartful the: Hand were! of thein; its Name is Darnet,” in Larin 
that weed lie Toro Ut to e i 10 DEN 127 Eolfum: There Are two Kinds of it the White 
2/Whemit ion che Ground the beſt Method is 
ta h Roller aver it, and Then to Rarrow it!] Foints/of dhe. Stalls, which in the one are, White, 


 vetydightly-(lyThis/is'more!Tibable:than many, and in thivouter reddiſh: this is the Dilligition 


tale, bunt is not auch; andf- the Advantage im; as to Colour, but they differ in Size afld Qdali- 
ihe Crop will vexy well anfwervit// The Rolling! ties. The wüte is the karger; and che fed! the 
alone would be ſufficient, hut tat if !a-Showee- || hardier-of checke. They are both Wick Kids, 
comes it Iooſens the Sceds,. and if 1a ind Day: but it is % great Advantage to the Pürther 4 
follows, it ſcatters it all at Random. Ia che] fow'them|! cht red or fmaller Darnet i tlie Beſt 
Harrowing IIS muſt Be taken ods Lit Kind, becauſe it is earlier in RFAGG4SAHER 
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and tlie red, ſo called from the Cole Uf. the 
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chat 1 und: ſends: up more numerous Leaves. 
The Farmers who do not underſtand Names 
much, and they have in this Article, for want 


of ſuch Knowledge, let in ſome Confuſion. We 
have obſerved the proper Name of this Graſs is 
Darnel. It is called Ray Graſs, and this ſome 


write Raye Graſs, and others, according to their 
Notions. of ſpelling, Rey Graſs. This Rey has 


been ſpoken as if it were Rye, and thence others 


have written it Rye Graſs; now Rye Graſs is an: | 


EnoLis$# Name of another Graſs, one of the 
worſt and moſt unſerviceable of all the Kinds; 
it grows by Way Sides, and has a bearded Ear 
reſembling that of Barley: this, inſtead of be- 
ing cultivated. for Uſe, ſhould be rooted up as 
2 Weed wherever it comes: yet this ſeems 
to be directed to be ſown and cultivated, by 
thoſe wao write the Word Ray Graſs in that 
Manrer. 

The Graſs properly called Ray Grass, and 
meant in this Place, is of a middle Stature among 
the Graſs Kinds, growing to a Foot and half 
high. The Root is a Tuft of thick and very 
many whitiſn Fibres: the Leaves are very 
numerous, and of a freſh Green, they are nar- 
row and ſharp pointed, like thoſe of common 
Meadow Graſs, but ſnorter.. . 

. The, Stalks are very numerous, and riſe among 
the Leaves; they are round, green, firm, and 
toward the Bottom very much jointed. The Top 
of each Stalk is covered with a Kind of Ear. 
This is; long and thin, and is compoſed of ſe- 
veral little Cluſters of Huſks, repreſenting ſo 
many little Ears going to make up the great one. 
In theſe are contained the Seeds, which are. not 
unlike the Grains of __ of the orn. n in 
Shape, but ſmaller; 11014 2 8 

, This is the Deſeription of Ray Grafsi in its na- 
rural, wild Way of growing, and in which it is 
common about Foot Paths and in Paſtures, na- 
turally growing in a ſcattered Way in many 
Places. It does not ſhew much Difference by 
Means of Culture. The Leaves: are more nu- 
merous when it has a good Soil, and the Stalks, 
if permitted to riſe to their Height, will be much 
taller; but this is not the-Farmer's. Intereſt, for 
as they * * they you herd, and. are leſs | 
uſeful; .. _* 

Ray Graks may be Corn Siber Sad or r mixed | 
with Clover, or other of the artificial Graſſes, as 
we have ſhewn in treating of them; and this is 
the beſt Way of managing it. 

Any Soil will ſuit Ray Graſs, and this i is a great | 
Advantage. We have been obliged: to caution 
the Farther,” againſt Towing ſeveral of the laſt- | 
mentioned Plants upon clayey or wet'Soils! be- | 
cauſe they will not ſucceed thereon”; but this is a 
Graſs for Land that will ſupport no othef. Ray: | 
Graſs will grow to Advantage on cold, wet, ſpewy, | 
and ſower Lund; and is "therefore 4 9 4 


Improrement. 


There are Crops intended bor ide Food of 
Cattle, which are deſtroyed by 1 very dry Sum? 
mer, dr at beſt rendered of little Uſe or Va 1. 


we; but this is not the Caſe with RA Grafs, no 


Drought of Summer, and no Froft br Wer of 
Winter hurts it: the Farmer therefore ſhould al- 
ways have ſome Land ſown with” i it, 'becabſe it 
will ſtand him in ſtead when all the reſt fail. 
* * XXXV II, 
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It is one of tis beſt Wiater Foods for large 


Cattle, and one of the earlieſt Spring Foods for 
more wholeſome: it not only is excellent itſelf, 


the bad Qualities of the others. 

Ray Graſs feeds Horſes in a very hearty. Man- 
ner, and is of ſo dry a Nature that it will pre- 
vent the Rot of Sheep. LID 
No Field will bear fo large a Stock as one of 
Ray Graſs, becauſe nothing can hurt it; nor is 
there any Harm, but rather Advantage in eating 
it very cloſe, becauſe the worſt Damage that can 
attend it, ,is the growing too high. The Stalks 
are as tender and full of Nouriſhment as the 
Leaves when young, and they _— up imme- 
| diately after biting. 

When the Farmer ſows Ray Graſs with his 
Clover, for the Sake of correcting the bad Qua- 
lity of that Graſs, 2 ſmall Proportion of Ray 


ſufficient ;: but when he intends to have the full 
Advantage of the Crop in feeding his early Cat- 
tle, he ſhould much enlarge the Quantity. Three 
| | Buſhels of Ray Graſs Seed is a very proper 
Quantity: for an. Acre, in a Mixture with Clover, 
or more may be allowed. In general, after theſe 
Hints, the Huſbandman will be able to propor- 
tion the Quantity to the intended Service; and 
as the common Cuſtom is to ſow a great deal 
of Clover, with a little Ray Graſs among it, he 
will often find it prudent, where he is to depend 
upon a Paſture for a conſiderable Time, to ſow: 
it with a great deal, of Ray _ and a little 
Clover... 


It is the Effect of Ray Graſs to make the 
Clover: laſt a great many Years longer than it 
naturally would, in whatever Proportion it be: 
mixed with it; but if the Farmer chuſe to allow 
it a large Share, the Paſture will be good as long 
as he pleaſes. The Ray Graſs, Hop Treſoil, and: 
Clover, will grow excellently together, where the 
Soil is tolerably dry; and in that Caſe” there is“ 
n Way of making a richer Paſture, than by 
ſowing a large Proportion of the Ray Graſs, with: 
an equal Mixture of the other two, in about an 
| eighth Fart je ders of” Tour to the My. 
Seed. 7 20 8 

Beſide the a Quality of Ray Graſs) it 
as | growing on clayey and other bad Soils, it will 
in a very powerful Manner, "deſtroy the worſt” 


Weeds that grow naturally in the others. It is 
obſerved that where Ray Graſs is the principal 
Growth, there are few Thiſtles, and if thoſe are 


but once tolerably got up, they never riſe again; 
| the Reaſon is Plain, ard the Fact of -greatTm- 
| portänee. he Ray Graſs covers the Ground 
with ſo thick a” Turf, and drawys fo large 3 
Quintity 'of Nourlſhinent, for the Supply after 


its conſtant "Cropping, that no Seeds can get i in, 
and if they do the young Plants that riſe from 
| them'are ſoon ſtar ved. 32h keeping one of thele* 
Ground free fromm this: W eis a very 
cofidetdble*Articte. ene 


| <vires a great deal of Circumfp on and Göre 


ieren, it nd, a very go! d Kind 6 Hay,” 
50 its Sced falling from it, in that Conditis 15 
is of ſome Vale; bot bere the 100 Toiffb or 


5X Profit 


the ſmaller, and at the ſame time there is none 


but, as we have before ſhewn, it ſerves to correct 


Graſs, ſuch as we have named on that Head is 


"Phe inowthg Ry C is an Atäck that Ye” 
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Profit interfere with one e fot if che Gras may at any Time try this Species in ir. Tia 
be cut young the Seed will not have its full Srae always to be found about ſhallow Waters, and 
or Hardneſs; and if it be let ts ſtand for that] may be known by the Length of its. Shoots, 
Purpoſe the Hay will be harſh, from the Dry- | which trail along the Sides, or float upon the 


_ 


nefs, Coarſeneſs, and Hardneſs of the Stalk. 

In this the Farmer who would act moſt PY 
ciouſly, ſhould take a middle Courſe, cutting 
down the Ray Grafs, not while the Seeds are too 
young to be uſeful, nor letting it ſtand till they 
are ripe, and the Stalk hard, but coming in 
when the Seeds are beginning to ripen, and the 
Stalk is yet tender, thus he will make good Hay, | 
and have tolerable Seed, ſome of which, if not 
all, will be ſure to grow. | 

If he particularly want the Seed 1 ien | 
ſome other Piece of Ground, he muſt let the 
Crops ſtand ſomewhat longer before mowing, | 
and for the Sake of good Seed be content to ſpoil | 
his Hay, in ſome Degree; on the other hand, 

if he have no Regard to the Seed at all, he 
ſhould cut the Ray Graſs juſt when the Ears are 
beginning to form themſelves upon the Stalk, 
he will thus have an excellent Hay, and the 
Roots being une xhauſted by Ears, will ſend up 
a freſh Shoot in a ſurpriſingly ſpeedy Manner, 
for feeding on the Ground, or for a ſecond 
The Seed is not an Article ny fave Os 
Aderation, for it brings fame Price; and when 
the Crop is ſuffered ta ſtand for it, four Quar- 
ters will ſometimes be got from an Acre; this | 
at about Two and Nine-pence a Buſbel, which 
may be called a moderate Price, is worth ſome. 
'Lofs upon the Article of Hay. Some who think. 
of the Hay as the principal Crop only, gather 
ſuch Seeds as are found at the Bottom where it 
is put up; but in this Caſe, where a Profit is de- 
pended upan from the Seed, is ſhould be thraſhed. | 
for it in the ſame Manner as Corn: and the 
Hay, far from getting any Injury by this Ma- 
nagement, will be the better. | 
At any Time if the Crop of Ray Gm be 
thin, it may be thitkened by ſowing ſame more 
of the Seed; if | this be ſcattered: at Random 
among the Grass, it will take, and encreaſe the 
Quantity according to the Proportion uſed, which 
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Surface. Theſe being ſtuek into a damp Ground, 
already covered with other Graſs, may take 
their Chance: if they meet with a Soil, and 
all Aceidents proper for them, they will thrive 
and be very uſeful, if not there is no Harm 
done by the Tryal. It is worth making in 
this Way, becauſe attended with little Expence 
or Trouble; if it do not fucceed *tis vain for 
the Huſbandman to attempt raiſing it by Seed, 
for of that little comes to ſuch a Ripeneſy on 
the beſt nouriſhed Plants as to grow; and if 
it were ever ſo vigorous, without the Parti- 
 cular;ty of juſt WE & will come to 
nothing. 

The Place where this Graſs was firſt obſerved 
by the Farmers, was a Piece of Meadow Ground 
near MappincTON, a few Miles from Satts- 
' BuzyY; and the Effect of it being ſeen in that 
Place, they endeavoured, but without Succeſs, to 


propagate it in ſome others. The Stalks' in 


this Meadow grow to the Length of eight or 
nine Yards, rooting at every Joint, of which 
there would be twenty or more in ſuch a Length, 
and it proved an excellent Food for Sheep. The 
ſame Graſs has been obſerved in other Places, 
and always remarked for its great Length : Sheep 
in particular are fond of it; and they will cat 
ic greedily as it grows: about Waters, as well 
as when it 2 nn * . _— na | 

Wich Respect to e eee com- 
mon Graſs, numerous as they are, none thinks 
of cultivating one more than another. In ge- 
neral, thoſe which moſt reſemble the common 
| Meadow Graſs are beſt, and ſuch as are ruſhy, 
or have triangular Leaves with ſharp Edges, 
are the worſt; theſe are principally Natives of 
ſower Land, and watery Places. As to the Ray 
Graſs, when it grows natural among other Pa- 

ſture Graſſes, it is always an Advantage, and we 
have ſhewn. how it is to be N Ser- 
vice by proper — 561 


may be a Buſhel or two for each Acre. | The | 


beſt Seaſon for doing this is Spring, but it n 1e eee | 


be done in Oc ros sx. 

This Graſs has many a Time fk the Far- 
wer's Stock of Sheep and Lambs, very early. in 
the Spring, from ſtarving; and at all Times ir 
is an excellent *. N for the _— artifi- 


* 
| Srine have foppoled what is called Long Graf 
in ſome Parts of WII gur x, to be the ſame with 


CHAP. XXVI. 


f Spurrey. 


IS is a Plant very little known among 
our Huſbandmen of the preſent Time, 
and not 20 de ranked wich many af che pre- 
ceding in its Utility ; however, as it was once 
| ſown in our. Fields, and is at this Time 


He 


Ray Graſs, but ie is a great Exros, that is 2 Kind, 
of Water Graſs, wich very long Stalks, which wil 
grow but in few Places: it is very uſeful where it 
will take, but it requires a rich Soil, and a proper 
Degree of Moiſture, ſo that it is in vin to think 
af making it univerfal. This Kind ripens its 
Seed but poorly, which is the Condition of many 


propagated, in FL.anDzas, and ſome of the 
Neighbouring Kingdoms ; and as it is not with- 


out its Uſe, we have thought it not unworthy 
Wort Chapter, at the, End of this our ſe 
venth Rook, treating of thoſe Plants of Grafs . 
ar ether Kid, which, are raiſed for, the Ser 
vice of eee . a e Wenn 
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in our pond * = it F how Tillage vin 
always be uſeful to it; and as it will grow in 
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of Spurrey, one beſide ti this. comman Kind, wht 
may be well warth. the Farmer's Notice, this is 


CO” 


very poor Ground, and come into Service late 


in the Lear, when many other Crops are eaten, 


it.is worth ſome Notice. 


It is a ſmall. weak Plant, with. little gb 


leaved Flowers, and a- great Number of Seeds 
following each in a Kind of Capſule. . There are 
five Kinds of it, Natives of ENGLAND. 


larger 


with foliated Seeds. 
red flowered. Spurrey, wild in dry Places. 4- 
The Sea Spurrey, frequent on our Sea Marſhes. 
And 5. The leſſer blue flowered Sea Spur- 


Of theſe common Spurrey, and the Sea Spur- 
rey, the firſt and the fourth Kinds named here, 
are the only ones worth the Farmer's Notice ; 
and of theſe the firſt is the only one at 1 
regarded. 

This is a weak Plant, with numerous Branches. 
The Root is white and ſmall, but full of Fibres. 
The Stalks are eight or ten Inches long, and 
divided into many Branches not very erect, ten- 


der, and of a pale Green. Tu Leaves are 


very narrew, and there ſtand ſeveral of them 
at every Joint: at the Tops of the Branches 
ſtand the Flowers, which are ſmall but very 
conſpicuous, being of a bright milky White. 
The Soil that moſt ſuits the Growth of this 
Plant, is a mellow Earth, with a large Ad- 
mixture of Sand; and it will thrive very well 
in Expoſures, and the moſt barren Places. 
The Ground requires no great Care for fit- 
ing it to this Crop. There are two Seaſons 


for ſowing it, the firſt ia ig Marv, and“ the” | 
other very early in Autumn: in hack. Caſes it 3 
ſhoots very quick, and preſqyty- covers the þ 9 2 


Ground with a green Coat, e in 5 


ing Manner. 


wa * 4 8 


The Uſe of it is as Fodder for! the Cane, | he 


principally Cows; and the Way. of. greiag” it; 


1. The 
or common Spurrey, frequent wild in 
Corn Fields, 2. The little annual Spurrey, 
3. The common little 


— 
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that Sort which, grows about our Sea Coaſts. 
It has not yet been conſidered as an Herb at 
all profitable, but this is becauſe it is not 
known among thoſe. who, ſhould bring it into 
Uſe. The Knowledge of Plants is confined to 
People of Curioſity, it will be very happy if i 
ever ſhall. be made univerſal. 

This Sea Sppcrey, with, which we are de- 


ſirous to bring the Farmer acquainted, is much 


more worthy his Notice than the other. That 
we have dot greatly recommended, becauſe 
these are many other Crops, probably moſt of 
them ſuperior in Value to it, which will grow 


on the ſame Ground, and with not more Trouble 


in the Culture, but it is not ſo with Reſpect of 
this. | | | 
There is nothing we want mote than to 
find proper Growths for our Sea Coaſt Land, 
and this is one that Nature has calculated for 
that Purpoſe. We have a vaſt deal of Ground 
within the Reach of Salt Water, which is there- 
fore neglected; becauſe being impregnated with 
Saltneſs, things uſeful will not grow upon it: 


there would be a yaſt Advantage in finding 


Crops proper for theſe Grounds; and if they were 
but of a moderately valuable Kind in themſelves, 
ſtill, . becauſe they grow on what would be 
otherwiſe unprofitable Land ; they would be 
uſeful. We ſee the great Benefit of draining thoſe 
feeding Grounds which become Salt Marſhes, 
and there will be the ſame or more in raiſing 
Crops ,of uſeful Herbs, of whatever Kind, on 
ſuch as are not fit for that other Purpoſe. 
We find many Pieces of Ground in this 
Condition, the Soil whereof is too looſe and 
8 Ap good Turf. On theſe, which 
-& anſwer in the common Way 
math Ground, the Sea Spurrey might 
There can be no doubt 
cauſe the Plant grows wild upon 
am able to acquaint the Farmer, 


Fong NWerience, that this Kind of Spurrey 
| al to the other ſo commonly ſown in 
NpkERs, and at one Time not uncommon 


in FL ANDERS where it is moſt caltzvated, . 
freſh cut in Racks. The Produce of the katter 


om 
þ 
ſowing comes at a very advantageous: Seaſon, [i 
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the natural Graſs in their Paſtures having been 


well eaten by that Time, and recovering inf 


but ſlowly. 


It is an excellently wholeſome Food, a 
one that Cattle are very fond of: it occaſions 


Cows to give a large Quantity of Milk, and |: 


gives it no ill Flavour, as too many of theſe 

Things will : it alſo fattens Cattle of all Kinds, 
| and, as is ſaid, occaſions Hens to lay more Eggs 
than any other Food. *Tis plain thoſe Fowls 
are fond of it, and at the worſt it never has 280.4 
found to do them any Harm. 


If the Huſbandman ſhall chuſe to cultivate 
this Plant, the Method he ſees is very eaſy; | 


ten Pounds of the Seed, which may be had 4 


very cheap from Hor Aub, is the proper Quan- | 
tity for an Acre: it requires only to be lightly 
harrowed in, after ſowing in the common broad | 
| Caſt-way, and then will give no farther Trouble 
till the Time of cutting, which will be | in about | 
| Bec e ere "ate e 

We have mentioned among the five Speck 


i ExcLanp, in its Qualities: let it not ſeem 
the Fondneſs for a Piece of Novelty, that in- 
fluences me, when I ſay it is better; for it 
is as wholeſome and more juicy; and. con- 
ſequently every Plant of it contains more Nou- 
riſhment than one of the other. 

This Sea Spurrey, which we propoſe to the 
Huſbandman who ſhall be ſituated near ſuch 
Land, to cultivate, is not unlike the former 
in its Manner of Growth, or the Shape of 
its Leaves or Flowers; but it is ſhorter, more 
upright, and has a fuller Stalk. The Far- 
mer will ſee it frequent on theſe Sort of 
. Grounds, and will know it without farther De- 
ſcription. 1 

It is ſo plentiful that the Seed, though it is 
not to be bought, may eaſily be gathered in Abun- 
dance; a Couple of Labourers in the Month 
of Jury, being employed one Day for that 
Purpoſe, would be able to bring in a. vaſt 
deal of the wild Plant; it is at that Seaſon 
very full of the Seeds, and they will freely 
Foms, out on YG» theſe wap, be ſown 
with 
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with the leaſt Expence imaginable, and they | The Land in ſuch a Place is * little Price 
will that Year produce a large Crop, and that all this Trouble and Charge will amount to, 
ar a Time when it will be'veiy, r 2 in-a Manner, nothing, and there will undoubt- 
When che Seeds are got out of the dried edly* be a 20 p. Its Uſes being the Ks 
Plant, they muſt be ſpread upon 4 Flger 60 Wich thoſe of the common Spurrey, the Fai 
harden ; and after a Week they will be fit fe SW. I ter” Has been told them already; and if it 
That ſhort Compaſs of Time will be enough do but equal chat there will be Advantage in 
for plowing up a Piece of waſte Ground, which the Attempt; but he may be aſſured it will 
will need no farther Culture than this. Let very. conſidefably exceed it. This is one of 
it be well turned up by a' Plow that will cut | thoſe Trials we have to propoſe to the in- 
and eta harrowed over. After this let duſtrious and ſpirited Farmer, and like all 
| the _ it may be attended with conſider. 
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Cray. 
1. Of the Soil for Turneps, and any of ſow- | 
ing them in the common Huſbandry. 

2. Of managing Turneps in the Ground. 2 8 a | 
3. Of. ihe Uſer of Turners, ©: | | 
4. Of certain particular Ways of raif Fug 4 0 7 
Turneps. 

5. Of the Potatoe. 


TNT 
The INTRODUCTION. 

be had Occaſion to obberve i in 
NN Nl ſeveral Places, in the preceding Part 

of our Work, that the Gardener and 
RF) Farmer are intrenching upon one 
—. s Province; the Gardener planting his 
proper Crops in the Field, and the Huſbandman 
employing himſelf about the Products generally 
ſuppoſed to belong to the Garden. This is no 
where ſo much the Caſe with the latter, as in the 


preſent Inſtance. 


We are in this Book to treat of Roots which 
the Farmer may advantageouſly cultivate in 
Fields, but which have been originally, and 
are in general ſtill at this Time, the Products 
of the Garden. Theſe he will find it eaſier to 
manage than many of his more uſual Crops; 
and we would in this Work let him into the 
Knowledge of every thing that can be profitable 
to him. A Field is a great Garden, if he pleaſes 
to make it ſo; and the main Difference lies in 
the-Degree of Culture. For many of-the com- 


mon Products of the Garden the 
Ne g8. © 
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well managed | 
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0 wo Juch Roots as may be advantageou fly planted in Fields. 
In ELEVEN CHAPTERS, 


0 HAP. | 
6. Of the Soil for Potatoes, and the 1 of 
' planting them. 
8 Of the preſerving of Fedder. 
by Of Carrots.” 
9. Of the Soil for Carrots, and its Preparation 
165 Of fowing of Carrots, 
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Labours of the Field will anſwer; and if he add 
to theſe more Expence, and a different Manner of 
working, he will find it perfectly anfwered by 
the Encreaſe and Value of the Production. 


There are many Roots that may be cultivated 


in Fields, and that are ſo at preſent in one Part 


or other of the World: with all thefe we ſhall 
bring him acquainted, and with their Manner 
of Culture; but there are three principal Species 
at this Time propagated, in the Fields of many 
Parts of our on Country with great Benefit, 
and which we wiſh eould be thrown into tlie 


Farmer's Hand univerſally: theſe are the Turnep. 


Potatoe, and Carrot. The Demand fot theſe is 
continual and great, ſo that there is no Danger 
of over-ſtocking the Market; and as they bring 
the Farmer in ſome Places a very great Profit, 
we ſhall endeavour to enlarge that Branch of 
the Profeſſion. 
After theſe are to be named the other Roots, | 


_ have mentioned ſome of them propagated 


at preſent only abroad, and others confined to 


one or two Spots of the Kingdom; theſe we 


ſhall ſeparate from the preſent, treating of them 
5 * in 
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are in the Tame Manner in 


Power to cultivate to Advantage, though. ex 4 
. other Far ons 


e attend their Growth, +corge up Poorly, and 


A 


„ ie... Ms e 


in a e Book, 2 with thoſe other 


Products, whether Leaves or Flowers, which 
1 evefy Ffübändm an“ 


; are not yet well introduced among us. 
Oft the three Roots we have vo Ur of is dir 
2 Eighth Bock, the Reader Is to remem- 


concerned in its Culture; to avoid Repetition 
therefore, we refer to that Head for many Parti- 
culars relating to the Turneps as raiſed by that 
Method for the Service of the Stock, and ſhall 


here treat of it only as Pe in the Field 


by the common r by which it may 
always be raiſed PETE. 1 3 to A 
cel in Sweetheſs, that of 


eee eee 


. 


Of the Soil for u þ. ae þ Huſ⸗ 
” bandry, an Manner - of Fri ng Them 


Poorer. Soil will do for Turneps in the 
Hoffehoeirng Huſbandry, büt in the com- 
mon Way of Management we ſhall adviſe the 
Farmer to look upon them as 4 Garden Root, 
and to give them what is as near a Garden Soil 


as his Field will afford. In that Practice freth ; 
Supplies of Nouriſhment may be given them, by 


drefling the Ground by Tillage ' while they | are 


on it; but in the common Way nothing eſſential 


can be done to that Purpoſe, the Turneps.are to | 
truſt to ſuch Nouriſhment as is in the Ground 


when their Seed is committed to it; Wereſore 
the richer it is the Better. 

A good black mellow Earth, with ſome ſmall; 
Admixture of Sand, or a very rich Loam with 


| | ſpoken of the firſt already, SJ 
far as the Drill and Horſehoeing Hufbandry are 

| ſqueezing. and preſling the Earth too firmly 
about them; for we have ſeen very fine Crops 


ö 


a great Quantity of mellow Earth among 1, 
are the moſt favourable Soils for the Turnep in 


the Field. We would have our Farmer raiſe his 
Tatdeps to-xqual"thaſe of the Garden, and there 
is no other Way but by a firſt good Choice of 
the Soil. 
on which they are ſowed in other Reſpects, two 
Qualities it muſt have, that it be light and warm, 
theſe will prevent the Deſtruction of the Crop; 
but we muſt add the other Quality of kichneß. 
in order to their being well nouriſned. 
Turneps ſtand à great deal cloſer this Way, 
a in the Drill and Horſehoing Method, and 
:therefore there muſt be more Richneſs in the 
Land that is to ſupply them. RA Soil too ſandy 
is never very rich, chis is the material Objeckion 
to that Kind of Land, which otherwiſe, from 


rs Lightneſs and its Warmth, would be proper; 
as to Clays, they being heavy and cold, are, of 
all Soils the worſt for Turneps: the other Kind, 
as they approach more or leſs to the one or 10 
the other” of 'rheſs, e av ie more unfit, 
mould be uni verſally known, and univerſally fol- 


for the Growth. ; | 
The Quantity of Seed for the Gd differevc 
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fore, and ſhall add here, that there is a Nicety 
in covering the Seed which few regard, and 
Errors in which are the Cauſe of half the Miſ- 


carriages chat a eee e This 


Whatever be the Condition of Land 


Methods of Huſbandry we have mentioned be- 


Seed requires to be tolerably well covered, and 
in particular to have the Earth preſſed cloſe 


about ſt. Frctu the Wait” of this fingle /Cip. 


*tumftance, 1--have ſeen Craps that had every 
ble Accident hat could be named 


| Half of them. decay afterwards,. Pare 92 Res 
meinder carte #0 little or nothing. 
On the "contrary, there is no p. 


Wer 25 


of this Root raiſed, by ſowing Turnep Seed 
in a Barley Field juſt before mowing. In this 

Caſe it is eaſy to conceive how the Ground 
muſt be every where ſqueezed, by the treading 
and carrying, 9 off the Corn; but this, far from 
| hugging the Ser ed, be ſell } It * xa into the 
7 Ground, and 15 Stalks of the Barley ſheltering 
it, have done inſtead of a better Covering. 

As we ſee by this what Degree of preſſing Tur- 
nep Seed will bear, when in the Ground, we ſhould 
give it acgorqingly, bot in a moſ regular Min- 
geri The common Farrow tears up the Ground 


Aoo much, and buried the Seed too deep; the beſt 


Way therefore is, when it is ſcattered properly 
upon the Field, to draw a Bufn Harrow over 
the Ground, by Way of covering it lightly, and 
then to 80 over it with a very heavy Roller. 
There is alſo another Method that may be uſed 
for ſowing of Turnips, which is, to have a wooden 


Roller ſtuck full of ſhort Pegs, then drawing it 


over the Ground the Seed is to be ſcattered in, 
and a Buſh Hatrow is to be drawn over it after- 
wards, which will ſufficiently level the Ground. 


This Article of preſſing down the Earth about 
the Seeds, though very eſſential to the good 
Growth of this Plant, is not particular to it, but 
is of excellent Uſe in many others; we fee ſome- 
thing like it practiſed on many Seeds in Garden- 
ing, which they tread in firſt, and then lightly 
rake the Earth over afterwards. A good Roller 
would anſwer the Purpoſe of-this treading, when 
the Seed had been in the ſame Manner ſcatter- 
ed over the Grounds, and it would be eaſy to 
have the Harrows with ſhort ſharp Tines, that 
ſhould anſwer the Purpoſe of their Rakes. This 
would be a Means of bringing the Garden Me- 
thod of working, in many Inſtances, into. the 
Field, and in none it can be more proper, than 
when Things which are common GOT: Fro- 


ducts are concerned. 


The great Danger of the - Fly my be; in fone 
Meaſure, obviated by a proper Steeping of the 
Seed before ſowing. There is an excellent Re- 
ceipt among the Farmers for this Purpoſe, tlie 
Succeſs of which has evidently been ſo great, 
that it were idle to think of propoſing any Alte- 
ration in the Ingredients. 
in the Difference of Crops that have been ſoun 
with this Advantage, and others in the ſame 
Circumſtances, the Seeds: of which were ſown 
without ſteeping, makes us very. deſirous that it 


lowed. The Receipt is this, Mix together equal 
| af Stone, Lime, and Wood Soot. 
Have ready a Quantity of : Urine, ſufficient to 
/moiſten them into 4 thin Pap. Heat a little of 
the Urine and put ta the reſt, that it may be 


all Milk - warm, then mix it bjDegroes __ => 


What we have ſeen 
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tion; but I have ſeen it ſometimes eaten down 


give him great and reaſonable Hopes. 


next is its being ſtarved by Weeds. 


Turnep ſo much in the Leaf, and Manner of 


Lime and get. The Lime will preſently flake, 
and breaking to'Pieces, the whole will make a 


ſmooth Maſs of a thin Confiſtence, pour this | 
when cold upon the Turnip Seed, let it remain 
in it four and twenty Hours, and then ſow it in 


the Manner we have directe. | 


8 managing ts þ in the G round. 


. 


HE firft Care is to watch the growing 
Shoots while very young, to ſee whether 
thy be taken by the Fly. It is impoſſible to 
guard perfe&ly againſt this Accident, but it is 


very proper to be upon the Watch, to know it | 


as ſoon as poſſible, for it ſhould be repaired by 
an immediate other Crop. 

We have obſerved before, that this Danger i IS 
only while the Turnep is in its Seed Leaf, be- 
cauſe theſe Inſects do not regard it afterwards. 
The Taſte of theſe Ingredients will, in ſome De- 
gree, hang about the Seed Leaves, ſo that they 
will be more likely to eſcape when it has been 
ſteeped, than when ſown without that Precau- 


by them after this Method; and therefore warn 
the Farmer not to truſt to it entirely, though it 


When the Crop has got over this Danger, the 
Several 
Kinds of theſe will grow among Turnips as a- 
mong other Crops; but there is one particularly 
miſchievous, this is Charlock, it reſembles the 


growing, that it may riſe among it in great Quan- 
tities unnoticed; nor is it always ſafe to order it 
to be weeded out, for there have been Inſtances 
of the Weeders taking up a whole Crop of Tur- 
neps, and leaving all the Charlock, this being a 
Time when the Turnep has not got any thing of 
a Root, whereby it ſhould be diſtinguiſhed. The 
proper Weeders at this Seaſon are Sheep, they 
will diſtinguiſh where the Labourer cannot, and 
what is very ſingular and very happy for the Far- 
mer, they will, in this Period of the Growth, pre- 
fer the Weed to the Crop. 

He is therefore firſt to inform himſelf tho- 
roughly of the Difference between Charlock and 
Turneps, which conſiſts- in the Size, Colour, 
and Diviſions of the Leaf; and though there be 
a general Reſemblance to an unpractiſed Eye, 
this is a very ſuffcient Diſtinction to thoſe who 
will look narrowly. If he. find his Turnep Field 
over- run with this deſtructive Weed, let him 
turn in a competent Number of Sheep; and they 
will eat off all the Charlock, which will never 
riſe. to any Height again, andithey will leave the 
Turneps untouched. This: might; ſeem a very 
deſperate Undertaking to ſuch as had not ſeen 


perienee, and this is a Method that has ſtood 
the Teſt of Ages. The only 22 is, that 


derate Number will, be ſuflicieat for the P pete, | 


and more might e my oP ir — 
did not devour. ..- .- : i) 


e. de Charlock being removed, the Dittanee of 


1 


the Plants is to be conſidered; and as NP ge- 
nerally riſe a great deal too thick from this ran- 
dom Way, of ſowing, they are to be reduced in 
Numbers, and brought to this proper Diftance 
by the Hand Hoe. This at the ſame Time clears 
off the Weeds, of whatever Kind, that have riſen 


| among the Turneps; and they are left by it at a 


proper Diſtance, and with a clear Ground- freſh 
broken for their Nouriſhment. The due Di- 


ſtance for the Crop we have ſtiewn already, and 


ſhall not repeat any thing before delivered here. 
This hoeing 1s all the Farmer can, in the com- 
mon Method of Huſbandry, do for his Crop ; 
therefore when this .is done he is to wait their 
Growth, as. Nature brings them to their Per- 
fection. As they, arrive at that there is a Me- 
thod of uſing them which will be of great Ser- 
vice, and which is ſo plain and obvious to Rea- 
ſon, that it feems aſtoniſing it is not univerſally 
practiſed. | 

The firſt Uſe of the Turneps is to feed Cattle 
under Cover, and for this.Purpoſe a proper Quan- 
tity are daily to be pulled up, and carried Home 
in Carts. : I have frequently ſeen the Farmer's 
People at work upon this Plan, beginning at one 
Corner of the Field, and clearing all off care- 
fully as they went on, that by Degrees a good 
Part of the Field has been left bare, while the 
Crop was growing on the other. Nothing can 
be more contrary to good Senſe than this Practice. 
The Farmer has here an Opportunity of bringing 
his Field into better Condition every Day, and 
for want of a little Thought it is utterly ne- 
glected. 
None can Hifonte N the Sin raiſed 
| by the Drill, and Horſehoeing Huſbandry, are 
vaſtly larger than thoſe in the common Method : 
this is in a great Meaſure owing to their Di- 
ſtance. The, greateſt Advocates for that Practice 
urge, as a Reaſon, that the Turneps in the com- 


mon Way of Culture, are ſtarved by ſtanding | 
too cloſe 3 and here is an Opportunity of thinning 


them, | When ſome of them are to be pulled for 


ſeeding i in the Houſe, the Trouble will be little 


more to gather them in different Parts of the 


F ield ; and the Benefit will be very great. 
Let the Perſons ſent to pull the Turneps, have 


Orders to.draw them in ſuch Manner as to thin 
the reſt of the Crap regularly. The very pull- 
ing of them up will break the Ground a little, 
and every thing of this Kind is an Advantage: 


the Turneps left in the Field will be thus at greater 


Diſtances, wherefore they will grow to a larger 
Size; ſo that it is very natural to expect, andi it 
will be anſwered in Fact, that they will make 
Amends by their Encreaſe in Bulk. for all that 
are taken up; and the Crop ſhall be in reality 


not irie in nnn but TN in Num | 


ber... 


4 CHAP, II. ah 5 
5 the Uſes, of the. Eta 


AHE Uſe of the Turnep at our Tatts is 
-ſufficiently known, and it were idle to en- 
Mee upds it here. All that the Farmer is con- 
| cerned to' know about” it is, that it will always 
f 5 make 


I ee. 
| it Practiſed, but there is no arguing againſt Ex-! pr hy: 
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to whom it is very wholeſome. When 
ture the Farmer has a Mind to feed with the | 


make 3 for 5 <a ho this Demand | 


vill be- proportioned to his Situation, near or 
remote from a Market; and according to the 
Bigneſs of that Matket when he is near one. Of 


this he is certain that he may, on theſe Occaſions, 


ſend a Servant with a larger or ſmaller Parcel of 


his beſt Turneps to Market, according to the De- 


mand, and they will make a very pretty Addie 


tion to his Profits. 


Crop wholly for that Purpoſe, or to make only 
ſuch a Reſerve of the worſt Part, as may be juſt 
needful for his Cattlez and he will thus be a 
Gardener, only in a larger Way: for his Field, 
managed as we have directed, will ſupply him 
with Turneps in every Reſpect equal to thoſe 
frotn the beſt Gardens. Not to purſue this Con- 
ſideration farther, we are now to enquire into the 
beſt Manner of giving Turneps to Cattle, and 
the various Kinds that will eat them; the Sea - 
ſons at which they are moſt proper, and their ſe- 
veral Services. 


It was thought at one Time a great Piece of 


Huſbandry, to chop Turneps to Pieces before 


they were given to Cattle; but this has been | 


found to have had, inſtead of good, bad Conſe- 
quences, and is now utterly omitted. This tempt- 


ed the Creatures to eat them without chewing, 


by which Means they had not half their Nou- 


. riſhment, and ſome times they were choaked with 


the Hurry of ſwallowing them: chewing is a 
natural Part of the Operations promoting Di- 
geſtion. We have many People liable to great 
Diſorders in their Stomach, only from a careleſs 
and haſty Manner of eating; and the ſame Dif- 
orders will ariſe to Cattle from the ſame Cauſes, 
eſpecially to thoſe which eat a Food fo uncom- 
mon in their natural State as Turnips. The 
proper Method, on all Occaſions, is to give them 
whole, and it is in general much more profit- 
able to pull them in proper Quantities, than to 
turn the Cattle into the Field. They eat up 
more entirely what are given them, ſo that there 
is no Waſte from their leaving, or from their 
trampling; and they fatten much ſooner when 
thus kept up, than when they ramble about. 
The only Inconvenience attending fattening 
of Cattle with Turneps is, that it will give a 
Flavour to their Fleſh : but this is eaſily reme- 
died, by feeding them at leaſt ten Days or a 


- Fortnight with Hay; in which Time the Ef- 


fe& of the former Food, as 3 will be 
entirely gone off. | 

Some Creatures have been ſuppoſed to bei in- 
capable of fattening with Turnips, becauſe they 
do not readily take to them; but theſe muſt be 
humoured into it. We have obſerved already, 


that the Turnip is not one of the common or 


moſt natural Foods of many of thoſe Animals, 
any Crea- 


Turnip, does not take kindly to it at firſt, the 
Way is to boil it. And thus it will often go 
down, after which, the Taſte being known, it 
will be very well reliſhed raw, 

If the Farmer be in Fear of the Fly "al his 
Crop of Turnips, he may uſe ſome Precaution 
beſide what we have directed, in the ſeeping of 

5 


| of Turnips, is the Caterpillar. 


If he live in the Neighbourhood of a great 
T own, it will be worth his while to keep his 


the Seed: Wood Aſhes ate found. very deſtructive 
| of this little Inſect; it is therefore a good Me- 
thod to ſcatter a Parcel of theſe thinly over the 
Crop, juſt after the Plants are above Ground: 


it will often preſerve them; and is fo far from 


doing Harm that it will always promote the 
Growth. 

After this Fly, the greateſt Enemy to the Crop 
It is a particular 
Kind that ſeizes upon the Turnep Leaf, and this 
only, devours it while young. It is a ſmall 
black Kind, that will be found very plainly when 
it is in ſufficient Number to do Miſchief, for it 
can do this no otherwiſe than by the Multitude, 
like the Fly. When theſe are ſeen the Weather 
is to be conſulted,. for in a dry Seaſon they may 
be deſtroyed at once by proper rolling, but in 
wet Weather that Inſtrument muſt not be brought 
upon the Ground. Therefore, if the Condition 
of the Land, and of the Air, permit, let a Roller 
be drawn carefully over the whole Ground, very 
early in a Morning. The Caterpillars will at 
that Time be out on their Food, and their Bo- 
dies being tender, the Roller preſſing heavily, 
and the dry Earth making ſome Reſiſtance, they 
will be utterly deſtroyed. This Preſſure of the 
Roller, far from injuring the Turneps, will make 
them root the better. 

The naked Snail, or as it is commonly called, 


the Slug, is alſo very troubleſome on theſe Occa- 


ſions. If it be at a proper Time of the Growth, 
the Roller uſed in the ſame Manner, will deſtroy 
that alſo; but if the Turneps are at ſuch a Growth 
that the Roller cannot be taken on, then the Me- 
thod is to turn in ſome Ducks, they are fond of 
theſe Creatures ; they will do no Harm to the Tur- 
neps ; and their Dung will help the Ground. 
Theſe are the general Methods of railing the 
Turnep, and of preſerving it in its Growth. 
But beſide theſe are ſome other Methods, 
approved by Experience, and warth the Farmer's 
Notice. | 


SOSSSSSSASSSSSSSSSO9040006698 
CHAP. Iv. 
F Of particular Ways of raiſing a Crop of 
Turneps. 
| IRST, there may be a very good Crop of 


Turneps got by ſowing them upon the Stub- 
ble, as ſoon as the Corn is off. The Seed, in 


this Caſe, is only to be harrowed in, and the 


Crop reſerved till late in the Spring, for the 
Food of Ewes and Lambs. If the Land be in- 


tended for Fallow, in the open Field Countries, 


they may very well ſtand on it till ApxIL, which 
will make a Supply for Sheep at that Time of 
the Year, when Proviſions are moſt ſcarce of 
all. A great deal of the Succeſs of this Crop 


| depends upon the Seaſon, for if the Winter be 


very ſevere it often comes to nothing; if mild 


it ſeldom fails, and i in the other Cafe the Loſs is 


trifling, 

Another. Method which * been practiſed 
with great Succeſs, is to ſow the Turneþ Seed 
pretty, thick among a Crop of Hog Peaſe, juſt 
when they are ready to cut. No more Care need 


be taken in this Caſe, beſide the ſeattering ig 
| e 
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the Pea Stalks, but this Quantity muſt be as 
we have ſaid, larger than is commonly allowed, 
becauſe ſome will certainly be loſt. The Reapers | 
are then to be ſent in with their Hooks, and no 
particular Orders need be given them concern- 
ing the new Crop. Let them cut and carry off 
the Peaſe in the uſual Way, and the natural and 
neceſſary treading of the People's Feet will cruſh 
the Seed of the Turneps into the Ground, and 
preſs it down a little, which is every Way aſſiſtant 
to the Growth of this Species. 

In this Manner, when the Peaſe are off, and 
the Ground has been a little at Reſt, the Tur- 
neps will ſhoot up, and they will be in leſs Dan- 
ger of Inſects at this Decline of the Year, than 
they would have been-.in the wet and warm Part 
of Spring; if they appear the ſame Methods 
may be uſed to deſtroy them, and, one Way or 
other, the Farmer has a fair Chance for a good 
Winter Crop 

When they are at ſome little Height they will 
require to be hoed by Hand, for two Reaſons, 
the one is to thin them, the other to break the 
Ground about them. The Weeds are deſtroyed 
in Conſequence, but this is a leſſer Conſidera- 
tion, for at this Seaſon they are fewer than in 
Spring. 

The Neceſſity of thinning the Crop i is greater 
in this Way of raiſing them than in any other, 
| becauſe they will riſe more irregularly ; and when 

they are very thick in ſome Parts, and other 
Spots are entirely vacant, as will be the Caſe, 
they ſhould be taken up and tranſplanted. The 
Earth being trod very much, ard not broken 
up, requires t this hoeing alſo, for otherwiſe i it, will 
be too hard. Ir anſwers the Purpoſe of the Seeds, 
becauſe the Peaſe have made it mellow. _ .. . 

Another very uſeful Way of raiſing a Winter 
Crop of Turneps, is upon a Piece of Ground 
where there have been Beans : but in this Caſe 
the Method is to plow up the Land once, and 
then harrow in the Turnep Seed. Either af- 
ter Beans, or a Crop of any Kind of Corn where. 
it has grown thick, the Ground is ſo hollow, 


Turneps; and by any of theſe Methods, if the 
Winter prove tolerably mild, there is no Doubt 


of a profitable Crop, but otherwiſe theſe late ſown. 
Turneps frequently ſuffer. 


CHEWED. | 
Cf the Patatoe, 


Tur Potatoe is an extreamly uſeful Root, 


and one that may very, properly be. culti- 
vated in Fields. It is indeed fitter for the great. 


Extent and plain Faſhion of a Field, than for 
the narrow Compaſs and divided Beds: of a Gar- 
den, when we conſider its prodigious, ſpreading. 
Tis but lately we have informed ourſelves pro- 
perly of its Culture; and the more we know of 
that, the more Reaſon we ſee to baniſh, it the Gar- 
den, and introduce it into the F ield. ' It is hardy 


| — in | prayer 3 over the 8 among \ | 


| with the tuberous eatable Root. 


that once plowing does very well to prepare it for 


careful Manner. 


enough to bear the Expoſure, and it. requires no 
great Charge in the Culture and r 
*. then ſhould \ we limit it to the unden, "_ 
0 J * 
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Particular "ROM for its being given into the 
Hands of the Farmer, eſpecially when near large 


Towns, though every where there will be a great 


Demand. We ſhall therefore lay him down ſuch 


a Method for their Management, that he cannot 


fail, by obſerving it ſtrictly, to meet with a Suc- 
ceſs that will make him keep up the Culture of 
this Root at all Times. | 

The Potatoe is a Plant of a fingular Form and 
Manner of Growth : the Botanical Writers refer 
it to the Nightſhade Kind, calling it Nightſhade 


that one of the moſt innocent Plants in the 
World, ſhould belong to a Claſs naturally and 


generally poiſonous, but theſe are Matters where: 


with the Farmer has no Concern. 
The Root of the Potatoe is compoſed of 6. 


veral large roundiſh Lumps, joined to one an- 


other by Means of Strings, and ſpreading a great 
Way in every Direction. The Stalks are nu- 
merous, three Foot high, branched, and full of 
Leaves; theſe are divided into ſeveral Parts, or 
each is compoſed of ſeveral Pairs of 1maller, with 
an odd one at the End, but the Diviſion: or Diſ- 
poſition is irregular. © The Flowers are large, and 
either of a duſky purpliſh: Hue, or white, this 
being a trifling Variety, from which, as alſo the 


Colour of the Outſide Skin of the Roots, the 


Potatoe is divided into two Kinds, under the 
Name of the red and white: the Fruit is a « lirge 
Berry. 

We had this Plant originally from Nox TR 
Auxkica, and at this Time raiſe it in vaſt 
Plenty, and to a very great Profit. 


LAND; and is cultivated. in LAxcAsHIRE, and 


ſome other Parts of England, in vaſt Quantities. 


Our Intent i is to make it more n 


ssssss asse ð ðçh e 


CHAP. VI. 


E the Suil for Potatoes, and the Manner of 
Planting them. 


ORE depends upon the chuſing a proper 
Soil for Potatoes, than for almoſt any 
other Root. Not but it is hardy, and will live 
any where, but it will not ſpread and propagate 
its Roots, unleſs the Soil ſuits. It is the Farmer's 
Intereſt to conſider this Particular in the moſt. 


\ 


There are but few Soils that will anſwer, in 


the right Manner, to the Potatoe; and thoſe that 
do, yield ſuch a prodigious Encreaſe, that on 


both Occaſions it is worth conſidering ſtrictly. 
The firſt Quality the Soil for Potatoe muſt have 
is Freedom and Openneſs, the ſecond is Rich- 
neſs, and the third a due Degree of Moiſture. 
This ſhews us that the beſt Soil of all for them 
is a mellow Earth, or good fine Mould, in the 
Condition wherein we moſt frequently ſee it, which 


is light, deep, and with ſome Moiſture; this 
Points out a Part of the Kingdom for the Pro- 


pagation of Potatoes; where they are very little 
regarded at preſent, the Northern Edge of Noa - 
THAMPTONSHIRE,"- and the adjacent Country. 
They have there this Soil in great Perfection, it 
is in ſome Places too | wet; but chere it would not 

5 2 anſwer, 


It is ſingular, | 


It is in a 
Manner the Food of the common People of Ixz- 
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anſwer, the Place WORE the eager is mo- 
derate. - 

After che mellow and Dae, Seb 
favourable next is a rich Loam: this will ſupply | 
them very well alone, if it be of the richeſt Kind | 
2 der if ee Kb ere ee 


By this Direction as to the 8011 the, Farmer is 
to chuſe, he will know what he is to aid: and 
firſt of all Clay is to be ſhunned, becauſe it will | 


not ſuffer the Roots to ſpread; and Gravel, be- 


cauſe it will not ſupply them with Nouriſhment. 
Chalky Soils are alſo improper for the ſame Rea- 
ſons as Gravel, becauſe there wants Nouriſh- 
ment; as to the ſandy Kind they fall under the 
fame Fault of Poorneſs, but they are open and 
free ifor the ſpreading of the Roots; and on ſome 
Grounds of this Kind, that have not been too 
abſolute a Sand, improved a little with Manure, 
I have ſeen very good Potatoes. 


The red Potatoe ſucceeds beſt upon the ſandy | 


Soil : bat it never equals that on the rich Loam, 
leſs ſtill that on the mellow Earth. The dif- 
ferent Effects of the Soils we have named are 
- theſe, the Clay will not let the Roots ſpread ; and 
the ſandy, though they give the ſpreading Room, 
will not feed them ſufficiently ; the light mellow 
Earth produces therefore We largeſt and the moſt 
numerous Roots. _ 

There may be an eaſier Taiproveinent made in 
the ſandy Soil, than on any other for this Uſe. The 
laying on, from time to time, a proper Manure, 
vill bring it into a good Condition, as one na- 
turally fine. The beſt Manure is rotten Dung 
and the Mud of Ponds, this, mixed in a good 
Proportion, and laid on freely, will bring a Piece 
of ſandy Ground, that has any natural Richneſs 
of its own, into the Condition of the fineſt loamy 
Soil whatſoever ; and there is but one, as we have 
ſhewn, ſuperior to that for the raifing this Root 
well. 

The Soil being choſen the Potatoe is to be 
planted, and in the doing that there is no great 
Difficulty ; however, the Farmer muſt exactly 
obſerve the Directions, or we will fail in 1 his 
Crop. 

This being a Kind of Garden Root, let the 
Garden Practice be ſo far obſerved, that the 
Ground be well broken and prepared for the Re- 
ception. Let it be plowed in a careful Man- 
ner, conſiderably deep, and ſo as to oak the 
whole Soil. 
Let there be Trenches or Furrows cut ack 

the Field, ſax Inches deep, and a Foot aſunder; 
in theſe the Farmer is to lay regularly and care- 
fully, the ſmalleſt Roots of Potatoes he can get, 
but with a very particular Care that they be 
freſh and fine. They muſt be placed in theſe 
Trenches ſix Inches from age another, and co- 
vered up by harrowing the Ground all over. | 

This is to be dane in the latter End of Fx- | 
BRUARY, and the Land is to be left in this | | 
even Condition till the Potatoes ſhoot, and. the | 
Weeds among them. - 

When theſe are up at ſuch, « Height, that 
they can be well diſtinguiſhed from the Shoots | 
of the Potatoe, the Hoers are to be ſent into the 
Field, to cut them all down ; and in deing this | 
they will break and divide the Surface of the 


b 
2 


ia, and the Crop thrive upon it immediately. 


be able to preſerve them from Froſt : taking out 


— 


ſo, that the Rains and Dews will get 


When che Weeds have once again got up to 
a Height, as they ſoon will from the Wet and 
| Warmth of Spring, the Hoers are to go in 5 8 0 
and clear all away. 

After this no more Care is cuil, the 
Stalks' of the Potatoe will now be ſo high and 
| fo ſtrong, that they will Tuffer no more Weeds 
to grow among them. 
This is all the Culture and all the Care the 
Potatoe requires ; and nothing can be more 
ealy. Here is no particular Expence in pre- 
paring the Ground, no great Charge of Stock 
or Labour; and there is no Hazard of Succeſs. 
The Sale is certain, and the Profit abſolutely 
very great. One Summer brings the Crop to 
Perfection, and there is no one Shadow of a Rea- 
ſon rn the mer 8 raiſing them. 
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oc Preſerving. Potatoes, 5 


EF, Crop has been put into the Ground i in 
the End of FEBRUARY, and it requires no 
more Time for its Encreaſe than to the latter 
End of SzrTzMBErR. Indeed no more than 
this can be allowed it, for the Potatoe ſhould 
always be taken out of the Earth, before there 
be a Poſſibility of Froſts that could hurt it. 
During the Summer it is free from any Danger, 
and in Autumn it is to be taken out of the 
Ground. ie as. the 
Toward the Middle of SzpTzMBEr let the 
Farmer begin to take up his Potatoes, and let 
him begin with that Part of the Field that lies 
moſt expoſed, leaving till afterwards that Part 
which is moſt ſheltered : he is thus to begin and 
to continue taking them up, Parcel after Parcel, 
once in two or three Days, as there is a Demand 
for them : but when he perceives the Ground 
firſt affected to any Depth by the Froſt, he muſt 
at once get up all the Remainder, for this is an 
Accident that will always hurt them. 

As he will perceive the Seaſon of the Froſt 
approaching, he muſt prepare for it by providing 
a Place where to put his Potatoes, when he ſhall 
take them up. A Cellar, with a good Quantity 
of Sand, will anſwer this Purpoſe, and he will thus 


what he has a Demand for, as he wants them, 
and reſerving the ſmalleſt, which will bring him 
leaſt at Market, for planting in the Spring. 

This is the whole Care requiſite. As to the 
Produce it will be greater than thoſe can eaſily 
believe, who are not much accuſtomed to fuch 
Things ; it will depend upon the Soil, as we 
have obſerved already, but the Difference is ſo 
great, that the Expence of well dividing and 
breaking the Land by Tillage, and well enrich- 
ing it by Manure where requiſite, will be very 
| amply returned. The Size as well as Number 
depending on theſe Articles. | 

Ten tolerably large Potatoes is but a moderate 
| Produce, from each ſmall Root that was planted 
in Spring; when the Ground is more favourable, 


thirteen or fourteen handſome ones, and on 
{ © "epunt- 
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- counting, with che beſt Pollible ah. In a 
Field of Mr. RyDIR's near THOR Px, where every 
needful Caution had been taken, we connpured 
this Year, 1746. that there were in general eighteen; 

large and fine Potatoes for 'every 'ſtndll Root 
planted. T his, for a ſeven Month's Enicreaſe,'i is 
very great; but Nature has in all Things pro- 

vided, that whatever is moſt uſeful is melt a- 
bundant. 

The Conſequence of the Froſt taking the Po- 
tatoe, is a Kind of Diſſolution of its Subſtance, 
it runs to Water and rots. 

The Approach of Froſts is a plain Direction, 
but the Decay of the 'Stalks, and the Condition | 
of the Plant, will not fail to give the Farmer an 
earlier Notice. About the Middle of Sryrzu- 


vbrxk the Plant entirely ripens, and after that it 


quickly fades. The firſt Froſts which woe * 
not feel, affect Plants, and in this Caſe they at- 
tack the Stalk and Leaves, before they penetrate 
the Ground fo as to come near the Root. When 
the Farmer ſees the Leaves yellow, and the Berries 
of a dead ripe Colour and dropping, he may take 
Notice that the firſt Appearance of Ripenefs in | 
the Root is come. Let him begin to take up at 
that Time, and continue till all are 'out of ne | | 
Ground. | 

It has been propoſed, by ſome who are fond 
of Schemes, and preſume to call any Practice 
that is new, an Improvement of Huſbandry, to 
cut off the Tops of the Potatoe as ſoon as they 
grow poor and fade, in order to preſerve the Root 
from Froſts. I have ſeen this tried, and it is fit] 
warn the Farmer from repeating -ſuch a Project. 

It let in the Froſt to the Roots where I faw it 
experienced, much ſooner and more powerfully 

than it otherwiſe would have been, and the Con- 
ſequence was the Loſs of great Part of a very 
good Crop of Roots. 

The Tops in this Inftance were mowed down 
very clean with a Scythe, and there could be no 
better Way propoſed, but the Effect was juſt 
contrary to the Improver's Expectation, though 
very conformable to what might have been ex- 
pected from Reaſon, for certainly Nature here is 
the beſt Adviſer. 

The Potatoe very difficultly preſerves. itſelf 
againR the firſt Froſts of the Winter, but it will 
be ſheltered by the Quantity of dead Stalks and | 

Leaves of its own, that lie upon the Ground; 
which will ſerve as the laying of Straw and Peaſe 
Haulm about early Plants, a Practice very well 
known for its Effects by all Gardeners : then, 
on the other hand, the cutting off the Stalks 
not only. denies the Roots the Protection and De- 
fence of their Covering intended by Nature, but 
lets in the Frbſt directly to them; through the 
cut Part of the Stalks. This is an Effect ſo 
agreeable to Reaſon, that one would wonder the 
other Thought could ever have entered into the 
Head of any Perſon in the World. 

The Advantage of the Potator Wide as long 
in the Ground as may be, is that it all the Tine 
is entreaſing in Bigneſs; at lealf till Froſts cime, 
and the Hama in e is Enereiſe in Ve | 
lue. . 

Some nd bed their Phtathey in the | 

Ground all Winter, covering thetn' with Fern 


— 


* 


is good Shelter. 


and other ſuch Matters, beſide their own Straw; 


but this 4s haiti, ard of no Uſe. 
Potatoes may thus be preſerved through the Win- 
5 ter, but they will not grow in the leaſt; and there 
is ſome Danger that they may periſh in ſpite of all 
the Covering. The Nature of the Field muſt 
finally determine the Farmer who is enclined to 
this Expedient, whether he ſhall venture upon 
it 'or nd, for there may be Differences in Soil 


and Expoſure, very eſſential on this Head. The 


more Wet there is in the Grounds the greater 
the Danger; the ſandy Soils therefore are fitteſt 
for this Purpoſe: A Field may be ſo ſituated, 
and of ſuch a Soil, that the Ground may ſerve 
as Sand, and the Encloſure keep it as warm as a 
Cellar ; but in this Caſe there is no Advantage, 
though there- may be little Hazard; ſome Sand 
in a Celtar Keeps them more ſecurely, and they 
will no more grow in the Field than there. 


When the Time of taking the Potatoes up is | 


<otne, the Farmer muſt ſend into the Ground. a 
Man or more, and to every Man one or two 
Women, or grown up Children; the Man muſt 
have a ſtrong three tined Pitch Fork, with which 
he is to dig up the Potatoes, and the Women 
and Children are to follow. him, picking them 


up, and carrying to Heaps that they may be 


ö conveniently taken off the Ground together. 


When'they are got Home they muſt be clean- 
ed, and lightly waſhed, and after this dried two 


or three Days in the Sun, they will then be fit for 
Market or for keeping. 


Befide the Way of kee ping in a Cellar, Pota- 
toes when the Quantity is very large, may. be 
preſerved during the Winter, in a Pit made in 
the Ground, but this muſt be done with great 
Care and Circumſpection. The Farmer who in- 


tends this Method, muſt ſee for a dry Place, 


where the Soil is of a warm Nature, and there 
Here he muſt dig his Pit or 
Ditch, and the beſt Method is to make it in 
Form of a Ditch, three Foot wide, five Foot 
deep, and line it on the Sides and Bottom with 
dry Wheat Straw. This done the Potatoes are 
to be carefully put in till the Ditch, which is to 
be long in proportion to the Quantity, be full up 
to the Level of the Ground; a Quantity of Straw 


is then to be put over them, and on this is to 


be raiſed a Ridge of very dry Earth. In this 
Manner they will keep throughout the Wikis, 
and be ready on all Occaſions. 


| Where the Ground is a 8 dry Sand or 


Shay? 


thus they are 239 ith Sand for the Sopely 
of the LonpoN Markets, in thoſe Parts of Es- 
Sex and 7 Counties where e raiſe maſt for 

that Purpo | 
For the © Vi of the Farmer who ſhall PER 
to have large Concerns in this Article, I ſhall 
ſome ſhort Hints reſpecting a particular 


ve 
B58 of the Potatoe, which though leſs obſerved 


by the Planters thian it deſerves, has Ta 
quit ſeparate from the others. 1 

We diſtinguiſh the Potatoes into two Kinds; 
the white and the red 3 but we may very well 


add a third, which is this of which 1 ſpeak, under 
the Name of the yellow. | 


' Whoever is accuſtomed to deal largely in this 


Kind, 


The 
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Kind,mhich | is uſually very large and chin ſkinned. i |.they ſtand i in a large younded hollow, Tuft at the 


This though leſs known among us, or leſs re- 


garded, is kept ſeparate by the Inisn, who are 


more uſed to this Root, and prefer it to both. 
Irs Size is not the only Difference, or che only; | 


Advantage. 


We have ſeen that the great — in Pora- | 


toes, is the loſing them by Froſts: the Reaſon 
of this is their ſhallow rooting, though we plant 
the firſt Roots at ſix Inches deep, thoſe which | 


ſpread from them will riſe to the Surface, and it 


is this expoſes them ſo greatly to the Froſts. 
It is particular to the yellow Potatoe, that it 


roots deep: the ſeveral new Roots are generally 
deeper in the Ground, than the firſt was plant- 
ed. This is a vaſt Advantage, for they will be 


| ſafe when the others are deſtroyed. Every one 
knows the general Uſe of Potatoes among the 
| Int5H : they never take them out of the Ground 

in Winter, but as they want them, in many Places, 


but it is becauſe they propagate this yellow Kind; 
for the others wloud be deſtroyed often there, as 


well as here, becauſe of their ſhallow rooting. 


This Kind is in IRELAND called the MoxsrER 
Potatoe. 

This Kind will Lift in the * a gent 
many Years, becauſe of its deep rooting; but 
though the Practice in IRzLAanD, and in Lanca- 
SHIRE in ſome Degree, authorizes this Method, 
I ſhall adviſe the Farmer utterly againſt it: 1 
have always ſeen this Root, like other Things, 
flouriſh beſt in a new Plantation, for. which Rea- 
ſon 1 ſhall adviſe the Farmer always to clear, 
and new till the Ground once in three Years, 
that he may have its full Advantage. I ſhall 
alſo adviſe him againſt the common Pradtice in 
ſome Places of planting Pieces of Potatoes, in- 


ſtead of whole Roots; it is true that Pieces with 


any Eye to them will grow, but whole * 
always ſucceed much better. 


CH A F. VIII, 
AM 


HE Carrot is the only Root we ſhall men- 
0 tion ſarther in this Place, reſerving ſuch 


as are leſs commonly known, to the ſucceeding 


Book. This is a Root as fit for the Field as the 
Garden; requiring very little Culture, and 12 
t is 


ducing a very great Profit to the Planter. 


hardy enough to ſtand all the Attacks of Cold, 


and other natural Accidents. © And though in 
ſome Parts of the Kingdom, only hitherto kept 
in Fields, is very worthy to be introduced in the 


Huſbandman's Catalogue every where, and is in- 
deed, for many Reaſong, fitter for the F ield than 
the Sanden. 1 

The Root of the Carrot is long 20d thick, 
varying in Colour from the deepeſt Orange to 
the paleſt Straw, and having every Tinge of 
red or yellow. The Leaves are large, and di- 
vided very beautifully into a Mulcitude of minute 
Parts. The Stalk, when the Carrot gets to flower- 


ing, riſes in the Midſt of the Leaves, and is 
four Foot high. The Leaves ſtand irregularly 


| 


on it, and are like thoſe at the Root, only ſmaller 
and paler. The Flowers are little and white, 
$7 $4 £ ; 
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Tops of the Branches, and are followed by Seeds 


- that are ner. mall poſe: evloured, "Light, | 


and rough. 


. This is the . Deſcription of the Carrot, 
{ which from its Flowers growing in a Tuft, like 


an, Umbrella, though leſs ſo than many others, 


is one of thoſe called by Authors Umbelliferous 
Plants. 


We have obſerved that there is a Variety of 
Colour in the Roots of the Carrot, from the 


deepeſt Orange to the paleſt Straw, or Sulphur 


Colour: the Gardeners have hence, according to 


their Cuſtom, made what they call three principal 


Kinds of Carrot, taking the three moſt diſtinct 


Degrees of Colour, the deepeſt, the middle, and 


the paleſt. Theſe they call, 1. The dark red 
Carrot. 2. The Orange Carrot. And, 3. The 
white Carrot. The firſt and laſt of theſe Terms 
are ſomewhat improper, the firſt Kind being only 
a very deep Orange, and — only a very 


8 pale Yellow. 


The firſt is the moſt ally e People 
who are critical in theſe Matters; uſually preferring 


| the deepeſt coloured Carrots; the white Kind is 


more common in France and-IraLy than here; 
and though Cuſtom give the Preference, the con- 


trary Way is the fweeteſt and fineſt Ravoured of 


them all. 


| This however i is not to infijeace 'the Farmer 


in his Choice. He is to-cultivate not that which 
is beſt, but what People think fo ; and therefore 


he is to chuſe the deep red, combionty called the 
SANDWICH Carrot. 


This, with the Management we ſhall direct in 
the enſuing Chapters, will never fail to return to 
the Huſbandman a very conſiderable Profit, at a 
very 1 moderate Ae. 


aur ee 
CHAP. IX. 


* the Soil for Carrots, 2 its b 


. tron. 


HE firſt Thing a ths muſt do who 
intends to plant Carrots, muſt be to ex- 
amine whether he have proper Ground, for with- 
out this there is no ſucceeding: thoſe Plants 
whoſe. profitable Part is the Leaf or Ear, may 


be raiſed on very different Soils, by the Aſſiſt- 


ance of Manure; but theſe which depend on the 
Root can never come to any thing, when the 
Ground i is not proper in its own. Nature, 
Three Things are requiſite in Land for Car- 
rots. It muſt be deep, rich, and dry. Theſe 
do not ſo often concur as the Farmer might be 
inclined to wiſh. Deep and dry is common, be- 
cauſe all, ſandy Soils have it; and therefore in 


general they are fit for Carrots ; but to be rich 


withal is the compleating of the Buſineſs : the 
other will give Room to penetrate and Warmth 
to cheriſh, but when Nouriſhment in Abundance 
is joined with theſe, in the Richneſs of the Land, 

tis then the Ground is compleatly proper. 
For this Reaſon a fine rich deep Garden Mould, 
where there is not too much Moiſture, is very 
proper for them ; but too much Moiſture is the 
com- 
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Profit from Carrots. 


ſtrumental to that exc 


nure, and the breaking it deep by Tillage. 


common Fault of this Kind of Ground. There- | 
fore to ſpeak from Experience, 1 ſhall declare 
| Uſe anſwering this Purpoſe: 
that is, a dry Earth, in which there is a great 
deal of Sand, a good Quantity of mellow Earth, 


the vrty beſt Soi for Carrots to be a rich Loam: 


and a very little Portion of the Clay. Some of 

this there is in all Loams, but the leſs the better 
on this Occaſion; I have ſeen excellent Land for 
Carrots in NoxTRHArTrowsRIRE and. LIx col x- 
mR, upon thoſe riſing Grounds adjoining to the 


| Feng, and juſt raiſed above them. And in Sunk 
and Svssex there are vaſt Tracts of Ground left 


in 4 Manner deſart, which would yield a great 
It is in theſe Inſtances we 
ſee the vaſt Advantages that would ariſe from 


making the Knowledge of Huſbaridry univerſal; 


the putting into the Thoughts of Fafmers in one 
Place, what is the profitable Practice of another 
on like Soils. We hope this Work will be in- 
nt Purpoſe. 
The Soil being chaſen, the Preparation of 1 
conſiſts in two Articles, the entiching' it by 
Al 
Land-for this Purpoſe will anſwer the better, the 
more Care is taken of it in this Reſpect; and we 
ſhall ſhew the Manner of doing it; for other- 
wiſe all the Expence may be worſe for the Crop, 
than if the Land 1 deen left in its natural 
Condition. 21 
The Times of thefe Preparations are to be 
very different; as to the plowing and dividing of 
the Land, that ſhould be done juſt before the 
Seed is ſown; but the Manure muſt be laid on 


2 Year before. This will occaſion no Loſs of | 


Time with the -judicious Farmer, for he may 
have a vaſt Crop of ſome light rooting Plant, as 

the ſmall Pulſes mentioned in our laſt Chapter, 
or ſuch others which will mellow the Ground by 
ſhading it with their Stalks, at the ſame Time 
that they yield him a great Encreaſe, without 
exhauſting the Effect of his Manure. After this 
the Land being plowed up for Carrots, will be 


in the beſt poſſible Condition to ſupport them. 


The Reaſon of this Management of the Dung 
is very plain: the Carrot will have great Ad- 
vantage from the Richneſs it gives the Ground, 
for the richer that is the larger they will be; 


but then freſh Dung always ſubjects the Land to 


be full of Worms; and this is what ſhould be 
feared more than almoſt any other Accident, in 
a Carrot Plantation, for theſe Roots are a very 
luſcious Food for thoſe' Inſects z and when 
Worm. eaten they are worth little. 

For this Reaſon none but old and LF rotted 
Dung ſhould be uſed; and that ſhould be laid 
on the Year before. 

When the Grouud, oathrally 'of a rich, light, 
and warm Nature, is thus improved by a well 
mixed and well rotted Manure, it is to be wrought 
for Carrots, - 

According to 'the old Huſbandry this could 
only be done by Hand, but this is an Article 
wherein we ſhall propoſe to the Farmer great 
Improvement. The Ground requires to be dug 
very deep for Carrots, becauſe their whole Va- 
hue is their Length and Straitneſs, which they | 
will never attain if they have not a free Paſſage 
down for their Roots. For this Reaſon the old 
Practice was to dig the Ground with Spades, and 

Numb, XXXIX. 


| 


this was reaſonable, the Carrots requiring i it to be 
well broken two Spit deep, and no Plow then in 


This was in a Manner bringing Greg 


into the Field; but that is not what we mean 


by recommending to the Huſbandman the Cul- 
ture of Garden Roots. If they can only be pro- 
pagated in Fields at the ſame Charge as in Gar- 
dens, there will be little Profit to him, and it 
is only leading him out of his Way; we ſhould 
not have named the Carrot as one of the Roots 
he may cultivate to Advantage, had we not in- 
tended to put him in a Way of doing it with 
the proper Implements of his Profeſſion. 

The four coultered Plow will, in this Caſe, per- 
fectly well anfwer the Purpoſe of the Spade; 
and this at one Stroke reduces the whole Ex- 
pence, and throws the Article directly in the 
* of the Farmer. 

When this Plow is well managed it cuts full 
two Spit deep, ſo that it perfectly anſwers the 
Purpoſe of this expenſive digging by Hand; 
and by the Means of its numerous Coulters cuts, 
divides, and breaks the whole Subſtance of the 
mw even e tlizn the Spade. 5 
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HE Farmer is to make it his firſt Care, 
when he thinks'of ſowing Carrots, to pro- 


cure e good Seed: this he will know by its ſweet 


Smell, its pale Colour, and! its Roughneſs : if it 


be muſty or broken, *tis damaged or old, and 
in either Caſe will greatly diſappoint him. 
The Seed being choſen, he is to get to wh 
upon his Ground in the Beginning of Maxcn, 
Gardeners. ſow. Carrots in a Manner the Year 
round, that they may have Crops of young ones 
one under another; but this the Farmer has no- 
thing to do with. He ſows them for two Con- 
ſiderations, which are, to have large Roots for 
Market, and to get good Seed from proper Parts 


of his Ground, which is alſo very abundantly 


produced, and yields a very large Price. 
The Beginning of Makxen therefore is the 
Time when he is to prepare by plowing. His 
own Reaſon will direct him never to chuſe a 
ſtony Soil for this Root; but he muſt have a 
Couple of Women or Boys to follow the Plow; 
to pick up any looſe Stone or other hard Mauer 
that may chance to be turned up. kr. 
When the Ground is thus deeply cut up oy 
picked, the Harrows are to be ſent in, and the 


Surface is to be well leveled like the beſt prepared 


Border in a Garden: this done it is ready for the 


ſowing. When the Seed is a material Conſidera - 
tion the Plants are to be kept farther diſtant, and 


the drieſt and warmeſt Soils are beſt for this 
Purpoſe. £ 


There muſt be Great deal of Care in "RR 


Carrot Seed, and a proper Day muſt be choſen, 
otherwiſe it will be impoſlible to do it as it ſhould 
be. The Weather muſt be ſtill and calm, and 
the Perſon who ſows them muſt go over all the 
Ground carefully, with the Seeds in his Apron, 
and muſt ſpread them by Hand a few at a 

6A 


Time, | 


of ROOTS. 


EG 
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Time, and he muſt take Care that they fal ſe- | 
parate, for their rough Surfaces make them very 
apt to hang together. When any of them cling 


to one another, he muſt rub them in his Hands 
before he delivers them to the Ground, and by 


that Means thoroughly ſeparate them. His next 
Care is to ſee that they fall tolerably regular. 

And as to the Manner of their lying; one about 
every three Inches is the beſt Method, not that 
the Carrots are to ſtand ſo cloſe, but there ſhould 
be Seeds. enough ſown that Accidents may- * 
allowed for, and the Plants thinned by hoeing. 

As ſoon as ever the Seed is upon the . 
let a good heavy Roller be brought on, and the 
whole Field well rolleq over with it. This ſertles 
the Seeds in their Places, and prevents the Ef- 
fect of the Winds, which would ſpread them ir- 
regularly ſnould any riſe before they are thus 
fixed down. 

This done, a very fine and ſhort toothed Har- 
row ſhould be drawn lightly over the Ground, 
and then the Article of Sowing is finiſhed. In 
theſe fine and well prepared Lands, the Harrow 


does not bury the Seed as it will where there are 


_ great Clods to be torn up. In this Caſe the roll- 
ing and harrowing only anſwers to the treading in, 
and raking of the Seed in the common Practice 
of Gardening; and they ſhoot up as regularly 

this Way as the other. | 
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HE Seed being in the Ground, is to be 
left to Nature for its ſhooting, and as ſoon 
as it is up, and got to ſome little Height, the 
Hand Hoers are to be ſent into the Field. They 
muſt have Orders to cut up all Weeds, and thin 
the Plants. The proper Diſtance at which they 
ſhould be left, is about ſeyen Inches from one 
another; and thus they are to ſtand till they 
come to their Perfection; for the Ground having 
been once well weeded in this Manner, the Car- 
rots will grow ſo vigorouſly, that their Leaves 
meeting every where one with another, will over- 
ſpread the whole Ground, and let no more gon 
between them. | 
The Carrots thus left to themſelves will grow 
to a very good Size by the End of Autumn, and 
they will thrive the better if Quantities are pulled 
for Market, from time to time, when they are 
big enough to be ſaleable, not drawing theſe all 
in one Place, but from thoſe Cluſters where they 
bappen to ſtand thickeſt. 


Toward the End of Novzurs the Leaves of 


—_ —_— 


before they are put up for Sale; they will thus 


End of the EIoHTAH Boorx. 
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ws Carrots will begin t to decay... The er 
will know this by. their becoming yellowiſh or 
reddiſh, this is his. Notice for taking up the 
Roots. The. Carrot like the Potatoe ſhould. be 
taken up. in the Beginning of Winter, and laid 
by in dry Sand, in which Manner they- will al- 
ways be kept ready for the Market. | 
The Froſt hurts Carrots in the Gme Manoer 
as Potatoes, though not ſo early or ſo readily, 
therefore, as ſoon as that Time of the Lear ap- 
roaches, when they are to be expoſed to the 
A they muſt be taken out of the Ground 
up, in Sand, which Froſt does not ſo 

much effect as. any other earthy Subſtance; and 
this muſt be in a dry Place, where they are de- 
fended from 1 it in the beſt Manner. 
This is the whole Management of the Car- 
rot; it is eaſy and familiar in the greateſt De- 
gree 3 and the Profit is great and certain: there 
is always a Market for this Root, and the Price 
is ſuch that the Profit proportioned to the Land 
and Labour is very great. 
We have faid, in the Beginning of this A 
count of the Carrot, that the Root is not the 
only Article by which it is ſerviceable to the 
Farmer, for that there is a great deal of Profit 
from the Seed. This is the Produce of the ſe- 
cond Year, and for this Purpoſe the Plants may 
be either left in the Ground during the. Winter, 
or ſet in again in the Beginning of Spring. 
The Gardeners uſe the latter Method, but the 
Farmer wiil find the other beſt, becauſe there is 
leſs Trouble; only he muſt take Care that he 
chuſe the drieſt and warmeſt Fan of the Field 
for that Purpoſe. 
If the Carrots for Seed are planted, after be- 
ing kept in Sand during the Winter, the largeſt 
and fineſt Roots muſt be choſen for that Pur- 
poſe: in the other Method, of letting them 
ſtand through the Winter for that Uſe, the molt 
vigorous Plants muſt be left. Theſe are to be 
kept at a due Diſtance, by ſeparating them in 
drawing the others. The drieſt and warmeſt, 
and beſt ſheltered Part of the Field, muſt be 
choſen, and they muſt be left at about a Foot 
afunder, in this Condition they will gather 
Strength during Winter; the Stalks will riſe early 
the enſuing Summer; and the Seeds will ripen 
in Abundance about the Middle of Avousr. 
When thoroughly ripe the Plants are to be 
cut down with an Hook, and laid in the Sun and 
Air four Days to dry, frequently turning them. 
After this they are to be thraſhed, or the Seeds 
are to be beaten out of them; and when ſepa- 
rate they are to be aired and dried ſeveral Days 


be perfectly fine, ſweet, and well coloured, and 
will bring 4 large Price. 
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IX. 


* ſeveral advantageous Articles in Huſbandry, which are beſe univerſal 
than the others, | 24 


 Cuay. 

1. Of Hops. | 

Of the ſeveral Kinds of Hops. 

Of the proper Land for a Hop Ground. 

. Of placing the Hills. 

. Of planting the Hops. 

. Of dreſſing and managing a Hop Ground. 

. Of polling the Hops. i 

. Of inſpecting the Polling and Growth, 

9. Of tying the Hops. 

10. Of clearing the Ground, and raifing the Hills. 

11. Of ſhortening the Plants. 

12. Of gathering the Hops. 

13. Of the drying of Hops. 

14. Of drying Hops in the FLemisH Manner. 

15. Of drying Hops in a Malt- Niln. 

16. Of drying Hops in a Kiln — for that 
Purpaſe. 

17. Of bagging of Hops. 

18. Of the Management of the Grand after the 
Hops are gathered. 

19. Of dreſſing an old Hop Ground. 

20. Of reftoriug 4 decayed Hop Ground. | 

21. Of watering @ Hop Ground; with three Letters 

n the Subjell of _ | 

22. Of Flax. 

9. Of the different Kinds of Flax, ond the Chic 

F the Seed. 

24. Of the proper Land for Flax, and” ee le 

paring it. 

26. Of: the ſowing of Flax. 

26. Q abe pulling of Flax. 
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27. Of the working of Flax. 

28, Of Hemp. | 

29. Of the proper Land for Hemp. 
30. Of preparing Land for Hemp. 


| 31. Of the ſowing of Hemp. 


32. Of the ordering of Hemp in its Growth. 
33. Of the pulling of Hemp. | 

34. Of the drying of Hemp. 

25. Of the watering of Hemp. 

36. Of the brakeing of Hemp. 

37. Of the dreſſing of Hemp. 

38. Of the Management of the Hurds. 

39. Of Woad. | 


| 40. Of the proper Soil for mad. 


41. Of preparing the Ground for Waad. 

| 42. Of tbe ſowing of Woaad. | 

43. Of managing Woad in the Growth, 

44. Of the gathering of Woad. | 

45. Of renewing a Field of Waad, and of oblain- 
ing the Seed. 

46. Of ay or * Weed, and its Difference 
from N. 

47. What 7453 or Dyer's Weed, in. 

48. Of the proper Soil for Weld. 
49. Of the Manner of ſowing Weld alone. 
50. Of ſewing Dyer's Weld with another Crop. 


81. of the Management of a Crop of Dyer's Weld 
in growing. 


| n Of the gathering of Ts Weed. 


3. Of Coleſeed. 


43 Of the Coleſeed Plant, ie. 
46. N 


| Chan, 
65. Of the Choice of the Seed. 
56. Of. the proper Soil for Coleſe red. 3 
57. Of preparing the Ground for Coleſed. 
38. Of ſowing the Seed. 
9. 'Of ſowing Coleſted in the D Way. 
4 Of managing a Coleſeed Crop. 
t. Of gathering of Caleſeed. 
62.- „„ 
63. N Liquorice. , © 


60 Of the . 2 3 'V 
. paration, _ | 87: Of manating tht Crop d, ih Suh.” 
4-2 Of planting of Loquorite. © 3 | 88. Of managing it the ſecond Seaſon... «4 
the Management of Liquorice when in the | 8 9. Of planting a ſecond Crop of Madaer. 
3 90. Of tbe preparing Madder Root for Sale. 
67. Of the taking up Liquorice for Sale. 91. Of the Teafil. © 
68. Of Saffron. I 92. Of the. proper Soil for the Teafil, and its 
69. Of the proper Scil for Saffron. Culture. 1 
70. Of pr the Ground for Salfron. 93. Of Aniſeed, _ F'\1 
71. Of the Choice of Roots far — 1 194. Of, the Cultivation Able 
72. Of planting the Saffron. 95. Of Caraway Seed. 
73. Of managing the Saffron when in the Grams. | 96. Of Sowing. 


* 


74. Of gathering of Saffron. 

75. Of picking the Saffron out of the Flowers. 
76. Of The drying” of Saffron. F 1 
77. Of managing the latter Gatherings of Gon. 
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|. 80. Of the Produ of a Field of Saftran..... 


82. Of breaking up a+ Sari Gn, 

a 84, Of Madder 

| 85. Of the Management. ee Vt 
Ae. o 
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79. Of the Papers uſed in drying of Saffron. | 


81, Of the n E- a Ps Are Fj 5 two 
laſt Years. | | 


83. Of ef Hamer, or G 
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97. Of the Nature of Wheat Seed, and the parti- 
cular Manner of ſowing it. 


98. Of the 2 + Seed W belit to th ; 
99. Of Sawing gg Sd} F- : 


78” Of rertain — in the preparing of 
| x pot 1 
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many dther Places where it will ſucceed as well, 
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55 = p "par of our Undertaking, ſhews- the 
iS Senſe we entertain of its Importance. 
= ina Work of this Kind: *tis to the 
Misforrune of the Huſbandman, when any thing 
that is in Reality advantageous, is not univerſally 
known, or generally practiſed. Wo ſhall recount 
ſeveral Kinds of Crops. under this Head, that de- 
ſerve to be made common throughout the King- 
dom ; and ſhall lay down ſach Rules for their ſe- 
veral Managements, that thoſe who * carefully 
cannot miſs of Succeſs. 

We ſhall begin with one 3 the Value 
and Profits of which are ſufficiently known, in 
thoſe Parts of the Kingdom where it is com- 
monly raiſed: this is the Hop; and chis, as it 
may be cultivated to the great Beneſit of the Far- 


N by the Means of more ſubſtantial Things: na- 


mer, in many _ we 9 bope 0 render 
more general, . 5 


"of Hops, 


HERE ure TREE by which the 
Huſbandman mai enrich himſelf more than 
Hops; e « general Knowledge of 
their Nature. the Ground they ſuit, and the Ac- 
cidents'to which they are liable, i in order to his 
entering upon the Defign with a rational Proſpect 
of Seeg. The Mangement of them in the 
Planting, Growth, and Gathering, is allo. A pe- 
culiar Branch of the Bufinchi. This is at, pre- 
„ A 
3 


* . 
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and fine Threads, Kab tapped, wich a Jingle Knob 


little Button, terminated. by. a ſlender Filament, 
| and divided into two. n * This 
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we ſhall endeavour to make it univerſal, 


The Hop is a tall weak Plant, chat climbs 


| turally it runs up Hedges, and Art ſupplies it 
with Poles for this Purpoſe. 

The Root conſiſts of thick black Strings, the 
firſt Shoots are thick, ſoft, and tender, like thoſe 
of Aſparagus, and are eaten in the ſame Man- 
ner. The Stalks, as they riſe higher, become 
rough and firm in their Subſtance. The Leaves 
are large and rough, and are divided like thoſe 
of the Vine. And the Flowers, and Fruit grow 
upon ſeparate. Plants. This is not ſingular to 
the Hop, for Hemp grows in the ſame Manner, 
as alſo Spinage, and many other Herbs leſs re- 
garded. The Flowers are ſmall, greeniſh, and 
trifling. The Fruit is what we call the Hop, 
for the Sake of which the Plant is raiſed. 


The Flowers being not ſucceeded "= any 
Fruit, are called Male Flowers, this being the 
cuſtomary Expreſſion in treating of ſuch Plants. 
Each conſiſts of five, oblong, blunt, and hollow 


Leaves, within which ſtand, five extreamiy ſhort 


or Button. M 


The Fruit which e the; Place” 1of 8 
Flower in the Female Hop, conſiſts of x ge- 
neral Cover or.. Caſe, divided. into tour Parts 
Each ſeparate one conſiſts of ſour Loaves, and is 
of an oval Figure, and contains ejght,Seeds in 
their, proper Recepracle.z 1. that the whole) Hop 
contains thirty-rwo Seeds. The Caſr it which 
each Seel is ripened, is of an oval Form. 
and made of one little Leaf, in which riſes a 


Button 
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Button becomes che Seed, which when ripe is | When we gen with the nn they tell 

roundiſh, covered with a Kind of Coat, and is | us there are four Kinds of Hops, Theſe are 

lodged in the Bottom of the Caſe. the beſt Directors for the Huſbandman, and we 

This is the exact Structure of the common | ſhall therefore follow their Diviſion.  /The four 

Hop. Eight of theſe Seeds within Caſes, are | Kinds are theſe: 1. The wild Garlick Hop. 2. 
encloſed in each Diviſion of the general Fruit, The long and ſquare Garlick. 3. The long white. 
four of which make up the whole. - And 4. The oval. The firſt of theſe is what Au- 
The Flowers of the Male Plant are not uſe- | thors call the wild Hop, the three others they 
leſs, as the Vulgar ſuppoſe. Though they pro- | confound together under the Name of cultivated 

| duce no Fruit themſelves, they are neceſſary to | Hops. a 

the ripening of the others, Every Fruit has its The wild Kind is poor, ſmall, and not worth 
Rudiment in the Bottom of the Flower, and the | Notice. The long and ſquare Garlick is a well 
Duſt in the little Heads in the Middle impreg- | taſted Hop. But tis ill-coloured, for which Rea- 
nate it, otherwiſe it never ripens. In moſt Plants | ſon it does not bring ſo good a Price; the Fault 
theſe little Heads are in the ſame Flower with | in this Reſpect is a Redneſs which it always has 
the Rudiment of the Fruit or Seed, as in the | about the Stalk. The Long-white is the moſt 
Tulip and others : in ſome they grow in ſeparate beautiful Hop, and the moſt valuable, becauſe 
Flowers, upon the ſame Stalks; this we ſee in of its greater Encreaſe, and the next to theſe are 
Melons and Cucumbers : and in ſome, the Flowers | the Oval; theſe are ſhorter than the Long- white, 


having theſe little Heads in them, grow on one | but otherwiſe equal in Colour and Flavour. 
Plant, and the Rudiment of the Fruit in another It would be natural to ſay that none but the 
of the ſame Kind. This is the Caſe in Hops, | Long - white ſhould be cultivated, becauſe theſe 
and in Hemp, Spinage, &c. as we have ſaid | are the beſt and moſt plentiful in the Produce, 
already. This is the Courſe ef Nature in pro- but *tis- not every Land that will bear them. 
viding for the n of the Fruit of this uſe- | They will live in any, but to thrive they require 
ful Plant. what is very good, and a thriving Crop of the 
It does not appear by any thing i in the Works | Jong and ſquare Garlick, is better than a ſtarved 
of the Antients, that they were acquainted with | one of the other. 
the Hop. Prin is the firſt who names it, and Therefore let the 18 * ſhall think 5 
that only as a Sallad Herb. But we are not to | of raiſing Hops, ſuit the Kind to his Land. All 
wonder we read nothing of it before his Time. | Hops love a very mellow rich Soil, but the 
The Gzzzxs ſtudied Utility; and the Uſe of | Jong Garlick being moſt of the Nature of the 
the Hop in Malt Liquors, which is its great Ser- | wild Hop, will beay a you Ground _ than 
vice at this Time, was not known to them. | the others. 
They had Malt Drinks, but they were not made | The proper Soil fs a Hop Ground is a rich 
for keeping; Lupulus is the Name by which it | Garden Mould. But as this js never found en- 
is called by PlIixv, and others; but it is become | tire, we are to tell the Farmer that of its two 
a Faſhion lately, to call it Humulus. | general Mixtures, which are Sand and Clay, the 
The Hop is a wild Plant in ExolAxp, and | Clay makes it unfit for Hops; but the Sand, in 
moſt other Parts of Euroys, and it naturally | a moderate Quantity, is not hurtful, 
loves a damp Soil at the Foot of a Hill, we | In order to plant Hops with any Proſpect of 
find it in ſuch Places crawling up the Buſhes in | Succeſs, the Soil muſt be deep and well condi- 
Hedges; but its Value occaſions it to be culti- | tioned to the Bottom. Et, 
vated with Care, in Grounds choſen for that | Tf the Ground on which the abend in- 
Purpoſe. We ſhall proceed to give the practical tends to raiſe his Hops be pure and fine Mould, 
Huſbandman an Account of it. let him plant the Long-white, and no other 
Kind. If it have a moderate Mixture of Sand, 
let' him .plant the Long-white and Oval toge- 
ther, for they will do very well in the ſame 
0 H AP. u. I | Ground. If it be much inclined to Clay he is 
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I not to uſe it for this Purpoſe, but if only ſome- 
Of, »e Boral Kinds of Hops, I | what clayey, and he will have it a Hop Ground, 


he muſt. plant the long Garlick. Before the 
Huſbandman fixes upon his Deſign, let him not 
only examine the Condition and Depth of the 
Earth, but what is under it. The deepeſt Soil 
does not reach far, and in all Growths a great 
deal depends upon the Nature of the Bottom, 
but in none more than this. A Clay Bottom is 
too cold, and retains too much wet; and a 
gravelly Bottom lets it through too faſt, ſo that 
guiſh them according to the Cuſtom of others, they have not enough to- nouriſh them, for the 
into theſe ſeveral Sorts. _ | Hop being a tall Plant requires a good Quan- 
| In Books we, meet with an 1 as the] ity of Moiſture. A loamy Bottom is the beft. 
Male and the Female, of the wild and the Gar- That Sort of Earth of which Bricks are made, 
den Hop. What is meant by the Male and Fe- | is of a very fit Kind, and is a very common Bot- 
male we have ſhewn. As to the others, the tom to the Soil in moſt Places. Let the u 


Pper 
Difference is only that made by proper Care, | Coat or Soil be light and rich, and it matters 


is the Plant in its natural WR I not for; the Colour. The E858x Hop Grounds 
1 29. 5 = 9 | 


6B. | | are 


0 ſpeak with Striftneſs there is but one 
Kind of Hop ; for what are mentioned un- 


der different Names, whether among the Writers 
on Herbs, or the Planters, are only Varieties of | 


the ſame Plant, as Culture and other Accidents 
have changed it. However, as ſome of theſe 
keep their Difference in planting, we who write 
for Utility, not Curioſity, may very well diſtin- 
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are on 2a EO which is black; and | 
many of the KenT15Hare uporawhitiſh crombly | 
Soil, they ſucceed equally well, all that is re. 
quired being a Quantity of good Ground, wherein 
the Roots can run with Eaſe, and find a due 


Quantity of Nouriſhment. 


CHAP. . 
Of the fre Land for « Hip Grand. 


E have- hems, in a preceding Part of 

this Work, that Plants in general fend. 
their Rooks deeper and farther in Search of Nou- 
riſhment, than is commonly thought: none go 
deeper or farther than Hops; for this Reaſon, in 
preparing Land for them, if the upper Part be 
a great deal better than what is under it, as is 
generally the Cafe, the Work muſt be done in 
the Way of trenching, and the fine Part of the 
Soil buried undermoſt. What is at a Depth be- 


ing much more eſſential to this Plant, than what | 
| Time the Cherry Trees will bear. 


is near the Surface. 

When the Piece of Ground fixed upon for this 
Purpoſe is over moiſt, it muſt be laid up in 
high Ridges, to be well drained. - And when it 
has been thus rightly managed at firſt, it muſt 
be. kept in the ſame Condition, by keeping the 
Drains open and clear, otherwiſe the Roots will 
be deſtroyed in Winter. ©  - 

We have obſerved that clayey Soils are to be 


_. avoided, and there are two others nearly as bad, | 
theſe are, the gravelly and rocky. In neither of 
theſe Hops will ever anſwer, but in any others 


they may be raiſed; and if the worſer Kinds be 
planted on the more indifferent Lands, and the 
finer reſerved for the e with due Care __ 
will never fail. | 

Hops root ſo deep, and ſpread” fo far, ind 
draw ſo large a Quantity of Nouriſhment, that 


they exhauſt a Land extreamly. They may 


therefore be planted after almoſt any other 


Growth, but no other will thrive after them ex- 


cept Trees, which toot aper and rr farther 


chan they. 


For this Reaſon a Piece of Ground that tias 
beet exhauſted by other Crops, which do not 
root deep, will raiſe Hops very well, though an 
entire new Piece of Ground does better; if any 
one Jhould break up a Piece of Saintfoin for 


Hops, let the Soil be what it would, they would 
never proſper well, becauſe that Graſs 
. rooted as deep as they, had drained the Earth 


of its Nouriſnment ſo far as they can reach: 
but on the other hand, if a Piece of Corn Land 
that will no longer bear Crops without Refreſk- | 


ments, be turned up for a Hop Ground; it will | 


Corn roots ſuperficially, | and the Earth 'at that 


Depth which Hops reach is left | unexhavſted. 
But a Piece of Virgin Land is better than this, 


| becauſe in that the fine unexhauſted Top of the 


Soil may be turned in under the other, and no 
Ten, aan _ excellent rains 
Mont. 

| Therefore let che Planter ies tab 2907 
dba Ground he can find, if he have his | 
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Choice ; and knowing that it will be fit for Hops 
only a certain Time, and fit for no Crop after. 
-wards, let him prepare accordingly. 

Saintſoin, which roots deep, leaves Land in a 
very good Condition for Corn, becauſe it ſpreads 
very few Fibres near the Surface; but on the con- 
trary, the Hop ſpreads its Roots deep and ſuper- 
ficially too, ſo that tis fit for nothing afterwards 
but Trees. 

A good Piece of Land reduced Goin common 


Tillage, will fupport Hops very well eight Years : 


| a Piece of Virgin Earth, if the Soil and every 
other Circumſtance be favourable, will ſupport 
Hops twelve Years; but not longer to Advan- 
| tage. Let the Planter take the gee Care 
therefore in Time. 

When he has laid his Deſign for a Hop 
Ground, let him plant it alſo with Apple and 
Cherry Trees at the ſame Time. 

Theſe will draw but little Nouriſhment while 
young, and therefore the Hops will very well 
ſtand twelve Years with Advantage. At the 
End of this Time the right Practice is to make 
a new Hop Ground in another Place. By this 
They will 
continue improving every Year for ſome time, 
and will laſt very well five and twenty Years; at 
the End of this Time they may be cut down, 
and the Apple Trees will be in fine Order. 

Let it be remembered that the Hop, in its 
wild State, loves a ſheltered Place, at the Foot 
of a Hill; and let the Planter chuſe his Spot ac- 
cordingly, for Nature is an excellent Guide. A 
Piece of Ground that lies low and warm, open 
to the South, and well defended by Trees on 
the other Quarters, is the favourable. Spot fot 
Hops; if the Soil be deep and good in ſuch a 
Piece of Ground, no Way of employing it can 
turn to ſo great Account. If ſuch a Sheltering 


is wanted naturally, it muſt be raiſed by Art, and 
there muſt be. Water near. Theſe are the Re- 
quilites. 


CHAP. IV. 
e f placing the Hills. 


HEN a Piece of Ground is fixed upon, 
which has alt theſe Requiſites, and a 
| proper Quantity of Plants of a Kind ſuited to its 
Nature, are in Rexdineſs to be tikta up occa- 
fionally for it, the Ground is to be prepared for 
their Reception. © 

Hops are planted on fo many little Hills, and 
| theſe are to be placed at ſuch Diſtances as are 
beſt ſuited to the Extent of the Ground, and the 
| Intended Manner of drefling. 

If the Piece be ſmall, he Breaft Plow or 
Spade miuſt be uſed for drefling the Ground, 
when the Hops are upon it: hut it is much bet⸗ 
ter to ſet but with a larger Piece, and diſpoſe the 
Plantation for Horſehoeing. 

© Whichever Method be taken, Time and Pains 
are required t6 pur the Ground in proper — 
Ocroyts is the Seaſon for planting the F 31 
but the preparing the Ground is the Bulinels o 
a Month before, The firſt Thing that muſt be 


done is Oy” it P and laying it very oo 
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determined Diſtance, and a Stick is to be fixed 
down at every Knot. This marks the placing 


of it than before; and if it want Richneſs let 


do it. 


one fourth Part the Quantity of very old and well 


| Readineſs. Then at every Stick open 4 Hole 


: Diſtance is the neareſt they ſhould ſtand. 


The Spade may der this Purpoſe in a ſmall 
piece of Ground, but larger are in all Reſpects 


better. 


The Intent of this plowing or digging i to 
break the Ground very ſmall, and to a conſider- 


able Depth. The proper Plow therefore is the 
four coultered one, deſcribed before, ſet to its 
greateſt Pitch; in this Condition, with the Gui- 
dance of a ſkilful Plowman, it will cut two Spit 


deep, and tear the Ground all to Pieces the whole 


Way. When the Ground is thoroughly broke 


and divided by this Plow, let a Harrow be 


drawn over it; and laſt of all a light Roller. 
It will then be well broke, and will have an even 
Surface : this is the Condition wherein it 1s fit 
for laying out for the deſigned Plantation. 

The next Thing is to determine what ſhall be 
the Diſtance of the Hills, and when this is ſet- 
tled a long Line is to be procured, and a Knot 
is to be tied in it by Meaſure, at every Diſtance 
that is ſettled for a Hill. 

As to the Form that muſt be determined by 
the Ground, if that be ſmall, and the Spade or 
Breaſt Plow are to be uſed, then the beſt Method 


is the Quincunx, which diſpoſes the Hills in 


Lines, and leaves regular Alleys every Way be- 
tween them, but in larger Grounds tis beſt in 
Squares. 


Ground, from Place to Place, according to the 


of the Hills. 50 
When the Soil is thus SAT nd ited to- 
gether, the Planter will be better able to judge 


him amend that Fault, by adding ſome good 
Stuff to the Places which are marked for the 
Hills; theſe being 1 Spas where the Plants | 
are to be ſet. Fi 

It is very rarely that a Piece of Ground is ſo 
perfectly good, as not to admit of this Improve- 
ment, and as it is very great, and of no vaſt 
Expence or nA "tis ene worth while to 


We ſhall thetefore adviſe this Huſbandman i in 
general, to plant his Hops in a Compoſt, and 
the beſt Method of making it is this. Dig a 
Quantity of rich Virgin Mould, or other very 


good and fine Earth, proportioned to the Num- 


rotted Dung, and about à tenth Part of Tharp | 
Sand, let all this be well mixed and ſtand in 


two Foot deep, and a Foot and half ſquare, fill 
this with the Compoſt, and all is ready for the 
Plantation, which will thrive: 1 245 the Vetter lor 
this previous Care. 

We have not yet laid down ee Direstion 
for the Diſtance at which theſe Holes are to be 
opened, and indeed the Diſtance of the Hills is 
one of the niceſt Things in the whole Buſineſs. 
Neither can any general Rule Be given about 
it: for the Nature of the Soil, and Extent of the 
Ground, and intended Manner of working, will 
make Variations. In general about eight Foot 


Seed upon his poor Land, than upon that 
which is rich, ſo in the planting the Hop Ground 
we ſhall follow the ſame Method, and adviſe 
him if the Soil be worſe than ordinary, to 
make his Hills at ſeven Foot Diſtance, and if it 
be very rich and fine to ſet them at nine Foot. 
If it be at any time found either in a new Ground 
or an old one, that it will nouriſh more Hops 
than there are upon it, the beſt Way is to add 
to the Number of Plants upon each Hill, and not 


the Planter need not be afraid he ſhall _ 
them too diftant. 


CERA SEARS AAAS LOSS tht $444 + 


. 
Of planting the Hops. 


HE Hills being thus prepared, are to be 
| planted; and Care muſt be taken in the 
providing ſuch Sets as are excellent in their Kind. 
Let the Huſbandman truſt no Eye but his own 
for the Choice, and let him obſerve the follow- 
ing Cautions. 
Firſt let him conſider the Kind, and next the 
Place where they haye grown, for this is very 


\, eſſential. We have already ſaid what Kind ſuits 
The Line 1s to be 8 ſtrait dd the 


each Soil, and let him take Care to follow that 
Direction firſt. 


he has them; here there are two eſſential Points, 


| which in a Manner contradict one another. *Tis 


neceſſary he ſhould have the ſtrongeſt and moſt 


richer Soil, for then they will certainly dwindle : 
but let him chuſe the ſtrongeſt Shoots of a 


| middling Piece of Ground; for his Compoſt into 


which they are to be ſet will certainly exceed 


for the firſt Shoot; and the whole Ground being 
newly ftirred, they will ſpread their Roots with- 


| out Difficulty, when EY have ſhot them _ 


its Extent. 


purchaſing his Sets, let him, after he has con- 
ſidereck the Soil, examine the Height of the 
Hills. Nothing ſo ſtrengthens the Shoot of the 
Hop, as the raiſing che Hill high. Let him 
therefore chuſe them from ſuch Hills as have 
been moſt raiſed the preceding Year, and from 
ſuch as are fulleſt of Shots; becauſe this alſo 


hearty 5 and where there are moſt of them, they 
are mne e E ee hs _ vi- 
une et ee 

e ee upon w_ Hills let him fix upon 
ey largeſt Sets, and ſee thein taken carefully up, 
they ſhould be about ten Inches long, and have four 
Joints or Buds. When a proper Quantity are 
taken up, according to the Number of Hills there 
are to be; let chem be laid in the Ground in a 
cold and damp Place, and taken out as the 
Holes are prepared for their Reception. 


As we have 2 the F. to ſo more 
3 


LY 


to multiply the Hills. So that for this Reaſon 


Next let him conſider this Soil froth whence ' 


flouriſhing Sets he can procure, and *tis beſt that | 
he have them from a poorer Ground than his 
own. Let him be ſure they do not come from a 


that in Richneſs, ſo that they will be forwarded 


When the Planter. goes into a Gen ber 


i a Sign chat the Roots whence they come are 


In the Center ef every Hole that has been 
| alle up with che Compoſt, let there be a ſquare 
Opening” made ef a Foot deep. throwing: up 
/ | the 
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the Earth on the Sides. Into this Hole, which 


muſt be the full Foot deep, put four of the Sets. 
Place one at each Corner. Set them upright, 


with the Top juſt level with the Surface of the 
Ground, and then throw in the Earth that had 


been dug out, fixing it well about the Roots. 
Cover the Tops about two Inches with the 
fineſt and lighteſt of the Mould, and the Hole 
is finiſhed. Thus the F oundation of one Hill is 
laid. 


In che fame Manner plant four Sets in each 
Hole, covering their Tops, and burying the 


whole Set ſtrait, and cloſing the Mould about 
the Roots. | | PE 

About a thouſand Hills will very well ſtand in 
an Acre of Ground, ſuppoſing it of the middling 
Kind, and this is the whole Trouble of planting 
them. The Expence is not great, 
are ſold cheap enough, and an expert Perſon 
makes quick Work in ſetting them. 

The Huſbandman ſees the Eaſe with which 
Hops are raiſed, we ſhall now tell him the En- 


couragement he has to plant them. No Pro- 


_ duce whatſoever is equal to them: they may rea- 


ſonably be expected to yield fifty Pound an Acre, 


and ſometimes in favourable Seaſons, when the 
Soil and Situation are right, an Hundred. 

Theſe Things conſidered, nothing is more ſur- 
priſing than that Hops are not propagated uni- 
verſally: at preſent the Planter need not be afraid 
of over- ſtocking the Market. The Demand is 


greater by much than the Supply, and we an- 


nually import a vaſt Quantity of them from 
FLanDERS, though vaſtly inferior to our own. 


No Country ſo much favours their Growth as 


 EncLanD; nor is there any County throughout 


the Kingdom where they may not be raiſed to 


this certain and vaſt Profit, and with this perfect 


Article of the greateſt Conſequence, the whole 
future Advantage depending upon it, we ſhall 
enlarge upon the Particulars to be conſidered 


reſpecting it. 


Let the Planter ſee that n 
and perfectly prepared, before the Sets that are 


to go into them are taken out of the Ground, 


for the beſt Care that can be taken of them is 


the clapp 
thing preju 
long out of the Earth. 

In the taking them u abe ide Canis 
z to be uſed, not to bruiſe the Roots; and hat- 


e eee quickly into their Places, no- 


ſoever Parts of them may happen to be ſo in- 
juted, muſt be cut off beyond, that is, above the |. 


bruiſed Part, for this always decays; whereas, 


when the Roots are cut off clean, they not only 
are ſo many Mouths themſelves, but every one 
of them ſhoots out ſeveral ſmall Roots; which 


does not happen if they be cruſhed and injured. | 


2 grow preſently mouldy, and the In- 
ſection ſpreads from them to the reſt of the 


mw every Fibre that runs near one of theſe 


mouldy ones is ſure to be tainted. Not only the 


Fibres are to be cut off at the Ends, and the 

injured Roots to be cut away, but if there be 

any Roots that run croſswiſe of one another, or 

ere ö the 
3 


— 


for the Sets 


Theſe are the common Rules obſerved in put- | 
ing the Sets into the Ground; but as this is an 


ar 


| 


firſt are to be cut quite off, andthe c are 


to be ſhortened almoſt to the Set. The croſa 


Roots, if too near, will preſs and injure one an- 
other; and the Hop is to root deep i in the Ground, 
therefore ak others ol in a pe Man- 


ner. 


As to the Depth of the Holes ride for re- 
ceiving the Plants, what we have given is a ge- 
neral Rule, but it may admit of Exceptions; 
and we are in this Article to accommodate our- 
ſelves to the Condition of the Ground. If that 
be rich, free, and fine, we may plant the deeper, 


but if it have a bad Bottom we muſt go the 


ſhallower in the firſt ſetting, e the Plants 


to puſh afterwards. 


When the Hole is dug and the Phigth are 
ready, let the Planter obſerve that he ſet them 
ſo, that as near as may be they may ſtand co- 
vered juſt as far as the Point or Head; and 
when the Hole is ſquare, four are to be placed 
at the Corners; and if one more be added, it 
muſt be juſt in the Center; if two more, in a 
Line going acroſs the Middle, and at equal Di- 
ſtances from all the other. 

When the Sets are in the Hole let the Com- 
poſt that is to fill it up be broke very fine with 
a Spade, and thrown in a little at a Time; and 
in this Manner it will fall all round them, and 
about each Set, leaving no Hollows. When a 
little is thrown in it is to be ſettled about them 
with the Hand, and when all is in it is to be 
gently preſſed with the Feet, but not too hard: 
the Intent is, that it may every where fall cloſe 


about them, and yet it is not to cake about their 


Stems. 

Some who plant in Spring, if che Seaſon be 
dry, water their young Sets, but this is altoge- 
ther wrong. The Depth at which they are plant- 
ed is ſuch, that the Earth will always habe 


| Dampneſs enough to ſupport them, and it is a 
Seaſon when there . come Rains ſooner or 
later upon them. 


We have recommended the planting at Au- 
tumn, and then there is not the leaſt Hazard of 
wanting Water, nor the leaſt Occaſion for giving 
it to them; on the contrary, when People over 
careful of their new Plantations, will be at the 
Labour and Expence of doing this, they only 
injure the Plants; for the Wet, eſpecially if it be 
too much, rots the Roots. We have obſerved 


that the Root of the Hop is very liable to Ac- 


cidents, - it will grow mouldy if bruiſed, or on 


any other ſlight Injury, and nothing will contri- 


bute more to that Accident than too much Wet, 


ſo that the over Care often is deſtructive. 


There are People who, inſtead of opening the 
whole Hole, and ſetting in the Plants regularly 
by Hand, place them in the new made Ground 
with a ſetting Stick, cloſing the Earth about 
them as Gardeners do in the common Way of 
planting Roots, but this is a very ſlight and in- 
conſiderate Method: the Hop Plantation is an 
Undertaking of great Conſequence, and and tis worth 
while always to ſet about it with Care, and all 
poſlible Advantage of the Ground: the Succeſs 
of the firſt Lear will over · pay any 1 
or particular Expence on that Head. 

When the Planter has thus got all his Sets 


into the Ground, let him leave them to Ow. 
9 E 
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for b "PE .and the next Anat bs him 
watch them in their Fruiting, | ſome will riſe | 


' worſe than others, but at the ſame time he will 


find ſame better, than the. common Run; in this 
Caſe he is to mark the Hills of both Kinds, the 
worſt to take away, and the better to propagate. 


For this Purpoſe let him take particular Care of 


thoſe Hills on which the fine ones grow; and 


te next Year, when the Time of tying is come, 


the ſuperfluous Shoots on theſe fine Hills are to 
be reſerved for laying. When the others are tied 
up theſe are to be cut off at the Top, and laid 


all the reſt of their Length, burying them in the | 


Ground; in this Condition they will each ſend | 


they riſe, that they may not rob the Plants of 
their Nouriſhment. There is no Way of doing 
this ſo proper as by the Horſehoeing, becauſe 
that at the ſame Time as it deſtroys the Weeds; 
breaks the Ground thoroughly between the Hills 


and the Hops ſoon Page beyond them into 
the Ground. 


The young Plants will now have the Winter 


| for fixing themſelves in the Earth, they will 
ſhoot, out freſh Roots before the Cold reaches 
the Depths at which they are planted z and theſe 
will ſtrengthen themſelves well in the Ground be- 


fore Spring, that they will then ſhoot vigorouſly 


both in Roots and Tops: 


up a great Number of ſtrong and healthy Sets, 


which in the ſucceeding . Autumn may be planted | * 


out into Places where the Hops were worſe than 
the common Run; in this Way every Year the 


Hop Ground will be improving, and by proper 
Management in Dreſſing, and due Tendence, will 


exceed that of any other. 


000 0 0 ro 


CHAP. VI. 
Of dreſſing | and managing a Hop Ground. 


TE have ſhewn how to prepare the Land 
and plant the Hops; but if we were to 


ſtop here, the Huſbandman who ſhould be led 
to plant, and left without farther Inſtru&tons, 
would be bound to curſe us for deceiving him ; 
ſo it would really prove, ſhould he be left in the 
Dark, for the Management of his Plantation. 
The Profit from the Hop is very certain, though 
It vary greatly, according to the Seaſons and 
Accidents; but this certainly ſuppoſes a due 
Knowledge and Care in the dreſſing of the 
Ground, for it will be ſix Times as great from 


a Ground well, as from one ill managed. He is 
not to look for this Information among the 


. Planters themſelves, for they know very little, 
and that little they keep very ſecret. 


Half their 
Plantations come to little, from want of Care 
or want of Judgment; and from what I have 
ſeen I ſhall freely add, that the very beſt of them 
do not yield half their natural Produce. 

There is not any Hop Ground I have ſeen 
but might double the Owner's Profits, with a 
more judicious and diligent Management: we 
ſhall lay down the whole Method, and it will be 
found not at all dithcult or perplexed, only when 
ſo familiar a Practice is rightly underſtood, let 
it be carefully followed and obſerved in every 


of managing a Hop Ground, for it is really 
very moderate; nor let him be terrified at the 
Plantation being liable to Accidents ; for though 
it is more ſo chan any other Growth whatſoever, 
yet with due Care one half of them may be pre- 
vented, and the greateſt Miſchief of the other 
remedied. Of this we ſhall treat at large in a 
ſucceeding Chapter, not to break in upon the 
Thread of the Subject here. 

The firſt dreſſing of the Hop Ground depends | 
upon two Principles, the Earth is to be broken 


and divided that the Roots may find an eaſy 


Paſſage. 4 
Ne. 39. 


Let not any be afraid of the Expence | 


c HAP. VII 
O polling the Hops: 


HE Poles are now to be provided, for 

. the ſooner they are fixed the better, that 

the Roots may: not be diſturbed in their new 
Shoots by them. 

Three, four, or five Poles muſt be allowed for 


each Hill: the Difference is according to the Di- 
ſtance of the Hills; if theſe be at ſeven Foot 
three Poles will do for each, if at eight Foot 
four, and if the Ground be very rich, and the 
Diſtance of the Hills nine Foot, there ſhould be 
five Poles to each. In general the poorer the 
Land the nearer the Poles may be placed, for 


where that is rich, and the Growth is luxuriant, 


they muſt be at a greater Diſtance. 
In the ſame Manner the Bigneſs and Length 
of the Poles is to be proportioned. to the Con- 


dition of the Ground, and the Growth of the 


Hops. In, moderate Ground Poles of a mode- 
rate Size will do, but in rich Earth, where the 
Hills are diſtant and the Growth ſtrong, the 
Poles muſt be large, ſtout, and very tall, other- 
wiſe a great Part of the Profit may be loſt from 
this Deficience. 

The Growth of the Stem of the Hop will be 
in a great Meaſure determined by the Length 
and Bigneſs of the Pole; if that be tall the Stalk 
will run up, and if the Ground be but poor 
when this happens, the whole Nouriſhment will 
be exhauſted on the Stem and Leaves which 
ſhould go to the Hops, ſo that they will make 
but a poor Pragreſs. This is the Caution neceſ- 


ary againſt over-polling the Ground, than which 
On the con- 


there is no Error more deſtructive. 
trary, when the Earth is rich and able to ſup- 
port the Plants, and when the Hills are placed 


at ſuch a Diſtance that there is Space for the 


Roots wandering for Nouriſhment; and that is 
provided in Abundance by the drefling of the 
Ground between, in that Cafe we can get no 
Poles too long; for there are none ſo high but 


the Stem of the Hop can get to their Top, and 


flouriſh over it, and yet have Strength at the 
Root for nouriſhing and filling the Fruit, which 
will be the more numerous in proportion as the 


| Plant is larger and ſpreads more. 


We are now ſpeaking particularly of the firſt 
Year of a Hop Ground, and in this ſome parti- 
cular Caution is neceſſary. 


and the Weeds are to be deſtroyed as | indifferent, let the Poles be very ſhort this firſt 
; Year, 


6C 


If the Ground be but : 
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Year, for nothing is ſo dangerous as the carry- 
ing up the Plants too much in Height the firſt 


' Seaſon in ſuch Ground: where they have no 


Abundance of Nouriſhment, and have not been 
able fince their planting to ſearch thoroughly for 
what there 1s. 
running too much into Stem this firſt Year, the | 
Fruit will be ſmall, and perhaps the Fault may 
never be recovered. , 

Even in the beſt Grounds where dun after 
no Poles can be too long, it is a very good Cau- 
tion to uſe ſuch as are ſhorter the firſt Year, not 
tempting the Plants to run up too high, but en- 


If they be led into a Habit of 


| wards. 


always be placed ſo as to lean a little outward, 

though not much, It is natural to plant them a 
little flanting inwards, and ever fo little of this 
is wrong. The Hop, more than any Plant what- 
ſoever, requires a free Air to paſs all round it, 
and this is prevented by the Poles bending in- 
Moſt of thoſe Diſorders of Hops, which 
are ſo injurious to the Planter as we have ſhewn 


| before, ariſe from the Want of 'a free Paſſage of 


Air, this we ſhall explain at large in its Place. 


| The naming it here may be ſufficient to give 


| the Planter a Caution not to let his Poles flant 
inward ; if this be ever ſo little, the Weight of 


— 


couraging them into Fruit. They will be ready the Hops will ſoon make it more, and they will 
enough to take the Advantage of the longeſt | cloſe in at the Top like a Canopy over the Hill, 
Poles afterwards, and fill the whole 2 785 with | the Conſequence of this i is a certain Taint in the 


Fruit. Hops. 


An Acre of Hop Ground will A between 
three and four thouſand Poles. 
ready, and early in Spring laid in upon the 
Ground between the Hills, to be in readineſs. 
Fifteen Foot is a moderate Length. The largeſt 
Poles which are fit for the richeſt Ground and 


beſt Hops, ſhould be twenty Foot long, and ſe- 


ven Inches round, but theſe are too large for 
any Ground or any Condition of the Hops the 
firſt Year ; ſo that ſomewhat ſmaller are better 
in all Kinds in the Beginning. 

Alder Poles are very proper, thy are ſtrait 
and run high; Aſh alſo are excellent, becauſe of 
their Toughneſs, and there are ſome other Woods 
that do well enough. They ſhould be cut with 
a Fork at the Top, for it ſerves to give a Sup- 
port to the Head of the Plant, and is of me 
greateſt Service. 

The Time of polling is one of thoſe een 
ſtances that require the greateſt Care in the Ma- 
nagement of a Hop Ground, it muſt not be 
done before the Shoots appear above Ground, 
becauſe the Plants may be injured by it, and the 
proper Place cannot be known ; and on the other 
hand, if it be deferred long after they have ſhot, 
the Plants will be checked, for the Hop ſtops 
preſently in its free Shoot, if it have not a Sup- 
port to climb upon. This Work is to be be- 
gun after the Shoots appear, and muſt be finiſh- 
ed before they are any where three Foot high, 
and this in a large Ground is a ſharp Buſineſs, 
for. the Hop grows very quick in its firſt Shoot. 
The Poles are to be fixed near each Hill, three, 
four, or five to each, according to the Rule be- 
fore laid down, and they are to be fixed in Depth 
according to' their Height, and to the Condi- 
tion and Expoſure of the Ground. The richer 
the Ground the deeper they muſt go, and the 
more they are expoſed the firmer they muſt be 

placed; indeed we have obſerved that a Hop 
Ground never is to be in an expoſed Situation, 
ſo that the Danger there ought not to be great. 

Let the Planter conſider that nothing is ſo de- 
ſtructive as the riſing of a Pole out of the Ground: 
the breaking of one, though a troubleſome Ac- 
ident, is not near ſo bad, on this Principle let 
him work, fixing them in the Grounds ſo firm, 
that if ſuch Violence is offered they will ſooner 
break than riſe. 

There is a great deal in the fixing them, not 
only in Point of Strength but Poſition, they muſt 


Let theſe be got 


—— 


ing of the Fruit. 


To prevent this it 4 is that we order the Poles 
to be fixed ſlanting a little outwards ; but let 
Moderation govern here, if they flant too much 
the Weight of the Hop will lean them down the 
other Way, which is alſo wrong. The Buſineſs 
is to keep them as upright as poſſible. - There- 
fore let the Planter obſerve how the Tops of the 
Poles ſtand when he has fixed them; if they are 
a very little more diſtant at the Top than at the 
Bottom they are right, not otherwiſe. 

Another Caution is, that they. are made to lean 
a little toward the South. This is very eſſential, 
for it gives the Sun Opportunity to ſhine in a- 
mong them ; which is of the utmoſt Conſequence. 
Hops perſpire a great deal, and that damp Va- 
pour is apt to hang amongſt them. This taints 
them, and is the Origin of many of their Diſorders. 
The Sun ſhining freely in at the ſame Time, 
diſpels this and warms the Plants, it keeps them 
from Damage, and aſſiſts the Growth and ripen- 
This leaning however muſt 
be but moderate, as the other, for if great it pre- 
vents the very Intent wherewith it is done, for 


the Plants will obſcure one another, and the Sun | 


cannot get in. 

We have obſerved at firſt, that great Care is 
needful in the Management of a Hop Ground, 
it will be ſeen in this Article the ſtricteſt Nicety 
is required in this Inclination of the Poles. It 
is confirmed by repeated Experience, that a Pole 
which leans a little will bear one third more Hops, 
than one under all the ſame Advantages in other 
Reſpects, that ſtands upright : but of this I can 
aſſure the Planter, from my own Experience alſo, 


that a Pole which leans too much will yield fewer 


Hops by one third than one whick ſtands per- 
pendicular: and beſide the Defect in its own 
bearing, will hinder that of others. 

There is alſo another very ſubſtantial Reaſon 
againſt the too great leaning of an Hop Pole, that 


| is, the Danger of its breaking, which is a bad 


Accident, or of its tearing up, which is a ſtill 
worſe, when the Ee: of the Hop bears upon 
it. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of inſpecting the polling. 


N Accident in the polling of Hops, if a 
careful Eye be kept over them, and it be 
ſeen in Time, is eaſily remedied ; and there ought 
to be ſuch an Eye continually upon the Ground, 
to inſure the full Profits, 5 
Firſt, if upon the ſhooting of the Hop at ſix 
or ſeven Foot high, it be ſeen to be over-polled, 
that is, if the Pole be ſo tall that it will be apt 
to carry it up in Length, and prevent its fruit- 
ing well, it may be unwound from the Pole, that 
may be taken up, and another may be ſet in its 
Place, and the Hop brought carefully round it, 
and it will take to it as naturally as to the firſt. 
In the ſame Manner if it be ſeen, from the free 


it is under-polled, or that it will bear a taller 
and ſtouter, it may be unwound, and ſuch a one 
ſet in the Place of the other. 


his Ground, and inſpect carefully the Condition 
of all his Poles, as to their Firmneſs in the 
Earth; let him be particularly careful in this 


Power. When he ſees any in Danger let him 
order a Man with a Rammer to force down the 
Mould, on the Side of the Pole oppoſite to 
the Wind, which will enable it to reſiſt the Ef- 
1 

Thirdly, let him take Care to — 1 ſpare 
Poles of different Sizes, not only for the re- 
placing ſuch as are too ſmall or too large for 
their Plants, but for the ſupplying the Place of 
ſuch as ſhall break, for this is an Accident that 
will happen; and it muſt ſpeedily be remedied. 
A Hop Plant that is ſuffered to lie yoo the 
Ground, will yield very little. 

Fourthly, let him be ready not * to re- 
medy ſuch Accidents, but to prevent them. He 
will ſee where a Pole is over-burthened and in 
Danger of breaking, and let him not ſtay for the 
Accident, but place in a ſpare Pole to ſupport 
the other, 

And finally, RA he has not EEE in 
Time, that a Hop was under-polled, but ſees 
it requires a taller Pole, when it is too late to 
unwind it, let him place a ſquare Pole near the | 
other, and trim the Hop to it, that it may have 
a freſh Support, and Room to ſpread to the 
greateſt Advantage. 


. 
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Of. the tying of. Hops. 


HE Huſbandman who ſhall have a Deſign 
of entering on the Hop Branch, though ever 
ſo unacquainted with it before, and ever ſo much 


der every Article ; and provided he will obſerve 
carefully the ſeveral Directions, and keep a con- 
| * | 


x 


In the ſecond Place let the Planter go through | 


out of the Way of Inſtruction from thoſe who 
practiſe it, will find here ſufficient Directions un- 


| 


growing and promiſing Aſpect of a Plant, that 


Reſpect, in Places where the Wind has moſt. 


ſtant Eye upon his Ground, we will venture to 
aſſure him of Succeſs. 


He has ſeen how he is to prepare his Groans, 


plant his Sets, and fix his Poles. The next 
Article is the fixing the Plants to _ Poles, 
this is done by tying. 

According to our Directions of not ſetting 
in the Poles till the firſt Shoots appear, it will 
be time to begin tying by that Time they are 
all well in the Ground. For the proper Time to 
begin to lead the Plant is at about a Tard 
high. 

Let the Ground be now carefully looked over, 
let it be conſidered what each Pole may bear, 
and ſo the Plants proportioned to them. This 


done let each Shoot be led to the proper Pole, 


which is uſually the neareſt, and let it be wound 


once or twice about it, in a Direction ac- 


cording to the Courſe of the Sun, for the Heat 
naturally draws the Shoot that Way, and the 
Courſe of Nature is not to be perverted. | 

When it is thus fixed to the Pole it is to be 
tied round, to keep it there. Any ſoft Mater 
does for this Purpoſe, a Piece of Baſs or withered 
Ruſh, or a Fragment of Yarn. Care muſt be 
taken that the Stalks of the Hop be not hurt in 
the tying; Let them be tied in two or three 
Places, but let a great deal of Caution be uſed 
in doing it, that they are not preſs'd, for the 
young Shoots are tender, and the damaging 
of them will be of very bad Conſequence. The 
Heat of the Day is the beſt Time for the doing 
this, for in the Morning, being full of Juice, 


they are brittle: The Heat of the Sun evaporates _ 


ſome of it, and they are then more firm or will 
better bear a Touch. 

After this there muſt be no more tying, but 
the Plants will ſtill require a great deal of guid- 
ing, to keep them properly to. the Poles. We 
ſhall be now advanced to the . ſecond Stage 
of Growth, and our Hops which have been 
tied ſome little Time, will continue. ſhootin 


very quick ; and in general, if they have been 


carefully wound and tied, they will follow the 
Courſe intended round the Pole, very freely 
and favourably. But there will have been 
leſs Care taken of ſome, for no Work is ever 


| done throughout with perfect Regularity, and 


there will be ſome Plants very luxuriant and 
very croſs- grained, that will ramble from their 
Poles, and hang wild and drooping ; theſe muſt 
be ſer right with the Hand, for the firſt Week 
or ten Days: toward the End of ArRIL the 
Planter muſt himſelf go over his whole Ground 
again, and fee what farther is amiſs in the ſame 
Way: ſomething will ſtill be amiſs; and no 
Hand is ſo fit to rectify it as his own. 
one's Intereſt is ſo much concerned, and there- 


fore no one-will be ſo careful; the Tops which 


ſtraggle from their Poles, will now be above the 


Reach of his Hand; he muſt therefore take a 


forked Stick, of five or fix Foot long, and with 


this he muſt turn and direct them properly to 


the Poles, which they will readily enough take 


to when once put round, though they had Rraggled | 


naturally ever ſo much from them. 


A Fortnight after this, that is, toward the 


Middle of May let him go round once again, 
with the ſame Deſign. His Workmen muſt 
| have 
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amiſs, from Day to Day ; but theſe are the Pe- 
riods whereat he ſhould go through the whole 
himſelf; and they return ſo quick, that if it be a 
conſiderable Ground they will allow him little Re- 
ſpite. When we adviſe this compleat Attendance 
co be given by himſelf, we ſuppoſe the Ground to 
be but of a moderate Extent, and the Planter not 
very much preſſed: by other Affairs. When the 
Ground is larger, and the Owner has Affairs 
that will not permit himſelf to attend, he muſt 
depute ſome careful and faithful Perſon; and 
ſtill follow at Times with his Eye, what he does 
not execute with his Hand. 
At this Inſpection in May, whether by himſelf 
or a Servant, the greateſt Care of all is required 
for two Reaſons; firſt, becauſe it will be the laſt 
Time of- going over the Ground; and ſecondly, | 
becauſe Faults at this Time are of worſe Conſe- 
| quence. than at any other. 

On this laſt View he will find ſeveral that 
have ſtraggled from their Poles, or that grow 
crolly fince his laſt reducing of them. They are 
very ſtrong "at this Seaſon, and the leaſt Fault 
encreaſes to a very great one preſently, therefore 
let him go over them now with redoubled Care. 

Neither his Hand nor the Stick will now reach 
them, for they are by this Time grown to a 
very conſiderable Height; whoever does the Bu- 
ſineſs muſt be followed by a Labourer with a 
Ladder, with a Back to it, and this muſt be 

ſet down againſt every Pole where there is any 
thing amiſs: every Fault is to be thoroughly 
re&ified, and they are then to be left don. 
ſelyes for a Month. 


CHAP. X. 


hf charing the Ground and raifing the Hils, 


HIS is a very conſiderable Article in 
the Care of a Hop Ground, which too 
many practiſe too lightly, and which the beſt 
Managers I have ſeen do not go through with 
ſufficient Diligence and Attention; let the Huſ- 
bandman who plants upon our Plan regard it 
more perfectly. _ 
We left the Hops in the laſt Chapter at a 
good Growth, toward the latter End of Mar, 
directed rightly in their Courſe along the Poles, 
and prepared for a beneficial Crop.. We are now 
to proceed to the next Operation, which. is that 
of ſhortening the Plants, but as ic is a Month 
before that is to be performed, jt will be proper 
to conſider the Condition of the .Ground, and 
the Werk cba in e done in the mean Time | 
below. - - 
We have ſaid the Earth is to be ſtirred from 
time to-time between the Hills, and the Weeds 


are to be deſtroyed as they riſe ; this is a general 


Direction, but we ae de Cone to Particulars in 


this Place. We have frequently ſpoken of the 
Hills in the Hop Ground, but that Name is 
given to them in Conſideration of what they are 
to be, rather than what they are in ſo young a 
State of the Plantation as that we have hitheres 


Ground will have more Appearance of what it 


cauſe it will ſuit a moderately large Ground. In 


| larger the Horſchoe, or Hoe Plow, invented for 


Hills as we have directed; there is no Article in 


any Hop Ground ſucceed ſo well nearly, as one 


en they as Te riſe rn two or PI | 


| mote ® Plant's bearing a great Quantity of Fruit, 


Inches above the Level of the reft, and _ 
only of a ſmall Diameter. We ſee them larger 
in old Grounds, and we are about to enlarge 
them in our new one. 

Holes were dug for the Jo the Hops, 
theſe were filled with Compoſt for the Recep- 
tion of their Roots, four of the Sets were plant- 
ed at the four Corners of each Hole, and the 
Earth was raiſed two Inches very lightly over their 
Tops, which were on a Level with the Surface; 
therefore the Spots where they now ſtand are a 
little raiſed, and the tevel Ground between” 1s 
plain, as the Harrow left it. 

In this Condition we ſee it in the Beginning of 
Jux, and we then are to begin to give it more 
the Form and Appearance of a Hop Ground. 
After the firſt Shower let a Number of Labourers 
be ſent into the Ground, with an Overſeer of the 
Work; he is to ſet them to pare off the Sur- 
face of the Earth between the Hills, about 
two Inches deep, himſelf is in the mean Time 
to be at work at the Hills. He is with a care- 
ful Hand to cut away all the ſuperfluous Shbots 
of Hops, and thoroughly to deſtroy all the Weeds 
that riſe upon the Hills; this Earth which tlie 
Labourers pare from the Surface, is then to be 
ſhovelled to the adjoining Hills, and carefully 
laid upon them. In this Manner they will be 
encreaſed both in Height and Breadth, and the 


really is. 
We mention the Spade for this Purpoſe, be- 


a very ſmall one the Handhoe will do; and in a 


the Service of the new ” Huſbandry, is beſt of all. 
It is much the beſt Method to ſet out With ! a 
large Piece of Ground at once, and to prepare 
it for this Inſtrument' by the Diſpoſition of the 


which it is more largely ſerviceable ; nor will 


that is ſo managed. 

Whichever Method be taken, whether that by 
the Spade, Handhoe, or Hoe Plow, it is to be 
conducted in the ſame Manner, the Hills are to 
be raiſed, with the Earth thrown UP, and the 
Weeds deſtroyed. - * 

This is to be repeated once in three Weeks, 
during the whole Summer, exactly in the ſame 
Manner, always taking the Advantage of ſome 
Rains, for the Earth 'cuts better, and every 
thing is more 7 oe done at ſuch a Seaſon. 
This perfectly ills all Weeds, and the Earth 
added from time' to time, keeps the Hills moiſt, 
and gives Nouriſhment to ſuch new Roots a3 
ſhoot from the upper Part of the Set, 


— "ay 


HAP. XI. 


27 um the Hep Plant. 


Is is Practice a more eſſential to 

1 the Succeſs. of the Plantation than many 
imagine. It depends upon the plain and certain 
Principle i in Vegetation, that in order to pro- 


it 
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uſeleſs Stem, or when there were Branches 


| Length, at the Expence of what was to be of 


it is not to be 3 to ſpread too much out 


into Leaves, or to riſe too much in Height. 


We left our Hops at the End of May con- 
- ducted properly along their Poles, and in a Way 
to take the ſucceeding Part of their Growth to 


the beſt Advantage. 


In this Condition -they are to be left. to Na- 
ture for a full Month, they will be growing in 
Length all that Time, but at the Period of it 
they ſhould begin to branch. Many of them 
will do ſo naturally, but ſuch as do net, muſt 
be put into the Way of it by Art, and this is | 


to be done by ſhortening the Stalk; that is, by 
taking off the Top Shoot. 

Some prevent the ſhooting farther of the Stem 
in Length at this Time by turning it from the 


Pole, and this ſometimes anſwers very well, but | 


it is not ſo certain or ſo ſpeedy a hos. as the 
other, | 
According to the Directions we have laid coun 
already for the proportioning the Poles to the 
Plants, we have given a Rule nearly how far in 
Length each Plant may commodioully be allow- 
ed to riſe. The Ladder with its Stay is now 
to be brought into the Ground again, and ſet 
againſt every Hill; ſuch Plants as have begun 
to ſpread, are to be left to Nature; for the 
Branches whick are ſhooting out from them will 
draw the Nouriſhment, and there will not be 

any abundant Quantity ſent into the Top Shoot. 
But where it is ſeen that Nature puſhes all her 
Store this Way, and there is no Appearance 
of Branches, the Bud or Top of the Shoot is to 
be pinched off; and this ſtopping its Progreſs 
that Way, will give all the Sap 'to new Shoots 
and Branches. The more of theſe the better; 


and as they ſeldom grow much till toward the 


End of Junz, they are then prevented from be- 


ing luxuriant by the great Quantity of Sap that | 


is devoted to the Nouriſhment of the Fruit. 
This is a very happy Proviſion of Nature in 
favour of the Planter, but he muſt favour it, 
and purſue the ſame Courſe ; otherwiſe Acci- 
dents will interfere and prevent much of the 
Advantage. Nature ordains that about Mid- 
ſummer, the Hop-Plant ſhall ceaſe ſhooting at 
length, and begin to branch; and if a rainy 
Seaſon, . or any other Accident tend to inter- 
rupt her Courſe, and continue its Growth in 
length, he is to ſtop it by pinching off the 
Bud. In the ſame Manner Nature intends that 
theſe Branches ſhall grow but to a moderate 
Length, and then fill themſelves with Fruit; 
but ſometimes a luxuriant Soil, or a croſs Ac- 
cident of one Kind or other, will prevent this 
Purpoſe by the ſhooting of theſe. Branches into 
too great a Length. In this Caſe the Planter is 
to treat them juſt as the main Plant. He is to 
nip off their end Buds; and as the. Seaſon is by 
this Time far advanced toward the — 
Nature will now follow. her own. Cours... and 
turn all her Treaſures thither. 
A Plant that would have run thus into a 


formed, would have extended them to a great 


Value, will by this prudent Management be 
thrown into a proper Courſe, its Stem ſhorten- 


ed, and the Branches ſopped in their Growth | 


| Theſe are the four Stages. of the Ho 


| get toge 


till every Part be full of Buds for Fruit 
is its full Perfection. 


: this 
ing, in this he is to wait the Courſe of Nature, 
he can do nothing to aſſiſt her, and he is only 
to watch that be may take the moſt favour- 
able Opportunity for gathering thoſe Fruits, the 


free Growth of which he has promoted by his 
| Induſtry and Care. 


fe FEET 00 adde 
HA. XI. 
Of the gathering of Hops: 


T. is not without Reaſon we have ſaid, the 
Planter-is to watch his Opportunity of gather- 
ing Hops when they are ripe. Care and Atten- 


his Buſineſs, and there is no Part in which it 
can be omitted without Loſs, but there is none 
wherein the Damage of the ſmalleſt Neglect will 
be ſo great as here. 

The Hops begin to flower about the laſt | 
Week in JULY! 16. 8 Fortnight after the firſt 
Appearance of the Flower, the Fruit begins to 
form itſelf for Perfection. This is, in the Phraſe 
of the Planters, called the belling of the Hop, 
and it is to be expected in the Beginning of Au- 
GusT : from this Time three Weeks, in a good 
Seaſon, compleatly ripens them. So that the 
Planter may expect them in condition to gather 
in very favourable Seaſons, in the End of Au- 
GUST z in middling Times, in the Beginning of 
SEPTEMBER; and in the worſt, ſoon after the 
Middle of that Month. 

It is needful the Owner watch carefully for 
this' ripening, let him begin the laſt Week in 
Aucusr to examine them daily, and ſo conti- 
nue till he find them ripe. 
The Marks of their Ripeneſs are theſe. F irſt 
they change Colour, this is a ſure Token that 
their Maturity is coming on: after this they be- 
gin to ſmell fragrant and ſweet; in a few Days 
after the Seeds upon Examination will be found 
turned brown; and ſoon after this the Hop will 
eaſily fall to 1 | 


ps ripen- 
ing; in the firſt and ſecond that Period is come- 


ing on; in the third, it is perfect; that is, when 
the Hop has changed Colour, the Smell is 
ſtrong, and the Seeds are brown, it is perfectly 
ripe; in the fourth Stage it is beginning to 
fade, for this is the Courſe of Nature: when 
Things have attained Perfection, the next t Step 
is Decay, 

-. The Progreſs from PerfeQion to Decay i in the | 
Hop is very quick, tis therefore we have recom- 
mended fo particular and watchful a Care over 
it at this Seaſon. When the Owner perceives 

| them to have all the Signs of Ripeneſs, let him 
ther all the Hands he can for a quick 
gathering. One Day hanging upon the Plant 
after they are fully ripe hurts them, and if there 
ſhould happen a windy Night, as is not uncom- 
mon at that Seaſon, he may receive vaſt Da- 
mage. 

There are too many who 3 their Hops 


Numb. XL. 


irregularly, and by that ſuffer - a great deal of 


6D Loſs. 


The Planter is now only to obſerve their fipen- 


tion has been directed throughout every Step " 


=. PARTICULAR ARTICLES. BENT. 


Loſs. The moſt uſual Manner of doivg it is them ahi WT 20 NOTE them uns but 
this. Begin in the Centre of the Ground : we have adviſed them tua be too well faſtened for 
Cut down four Hills that ſand together, cut | that. Poles thus. cafily- taken up, are but in a 
the Roots even with the Ground, then lay the: bad State to fecue dem againft the Wind, 
four Hills, and the Ground that is between The Planter ſhould have a large Pair of 
them all level, in the Manner of a Floor : water Knippers, or ſome other Cantrivance for this 
this, beat it with a Mall, fuch as they uſe in Purpoſe, and: 4 Nock of Wond: to lay near the 
Furfing, then fweep it and * it with a —_ Pole, that while the opening of the Knippers 
Roller. takes hald, their Handles may have the Effect 
This will be a fine level Floor, <a is to be of a Lever. Theſe Knippers may be of Wood 
the Place on which to pick the Hops. To | or Iron, the latter is more expenſive, but vaſt- 
this Place they are to be brought from all Parts | iy the better. Theſe ſhould be made with very 
of the Ground, if it be a ſmall one, all being lang and ſtrong Handles, and ſhould open like 
at equal Diſtance from it z but in very large | 3 Smith's Tongs, but be weh toathed on the 
Grounds, another or ſeveral others according to | Laſide. 
the Extent, are to be made in different Places, | When oo creo te n b che Firſt 
but always centrab to ſome large Quantity of the rack the Pale: about with the Hand; then lay 
Ground, for the Convenience of bringing the | the Block. of Wood vear it: then the Points 
Hops from every Part to it. of the Knippers are to be thruſt into the Ground 
The Hops to be picked are laid on this Floor, open, to take in the Pole, and the Handles to 
and the Pickers are to fit all round it, and to | veſt vpon the Block. When they are cloſed, 
ick them into Baſkets; the Floor is to be | and have good hald, the Pale is to be raiſed 
cleaned and ſwept once in three or four Hours, O gt the Ground hy bearing againſt the Block. | 
and this Way the Work i continued wal is] The wooden Inftrument for this Purpoſe muſt 
finiſhed. . be a large, long, and ſtrong Lever, ſplit and 
The Need in uk de Hope e 16. be kept open at the End. There muſt be Iron 


taken up is this. Firſt, ter the Perfon employ- Teerth in this open Part, and it is to be uſed 
ed in this Article, go round thoſe he is abour | *Xaftly 33 in the farmer Direction. 

to raiſe, with a long Poke in his Hand, with a | We have obſerved cha the Hop Poles ſhould 
ſharp Hook at the End of ir: ler him obferye | baue © Fork. at the End for the better keeping 
where the Tops of thoſe Poles he is about to the Tap of the Plant, but for the common Way 
take up, grow entangled with others, and with of picking upon the Floor, it is beſt they ſhould 
this Hook let him cut alt theſe gently aſunder. eee ee eee Hs 
Every Thing is to be done with Care and Cau- WhoIs e 4 

tion in the gathering of Hops, and if this ſhould | In the picking of Hops. great Care muſt be 
be omitted, the Stalks would pull one another, eben that ir be done clean, if there be any 
and ſhake off the Fruit in the removing. When | Fragments of Stalks left among them they di- 
the Plants of the ſeveral Poles he is about to | miniſ their Value. The little theſe Foulneſſes 
remove are thus cleared, he is to cut them off add to the Weight, is of no Conſideration com- 
at the Bottom. pared with the IT wy ee in the 


It is a common Cuſtom to cut them near the Frice. 
Ground, but this is a very great Error. The | We have given very — Drecioss for 
Hop is in a Condition of great Strength at this | Judging of the Ripeneſs of the Hop, as that 1s 
 Seafon, vaſt Quantities of Sap have riſen for the an Article of great Conſideration 3 but we are 
filling of the Fruit, and they continue riſing ftilt; not to omit obſerving that there is a Diſpute 
fo that in cutting the Plant off near the Ground, among the Planters at what exact Degree of 

2 Wound is made that does not eaſily heal, and | Ripenels it is moſt profitable to gather them. 
that bleeds a great deal to the weakening of the | We ſhalt give the Facts as they appear upon 
: Root. ' Trial, for there is no other Way of judging. 
| The proper Method is to cut them off at a | When the Hops are but moderately ripe, they are 
Yard from the Root, and they muſt be taken up of a better Colour, and they preſerve it when 
only as they are wanted, proportioning the Quan- | dry, and at the fame Time they are ſure to re- 
tity taken up at a Time to the Number of Per- tain all their Seeds, in which their greateſt Vir- 
ſons employed in picking. we lies: this has led many away at once to the 
As many Plants ſhould be cut off at once as | reſolving to gather them in this State. The 
will find them Employment a Quarter of a Day, | Advantages are very certain, and very appa- 
*tis hazardous to venture cutting up any more, | rent; but let us examine the other Side of the 

for either a hot Sun, or a Shower of Rain will | Queſtion. '- 

ts gue RENE Pleat" 36 OG "ARA "op A is tre that the Hop does not dry to f 
cur. ane 2 Colour when very full ripe, and that it 
When the Plants are looſened from their In- naturally drops ſome of the Seeds; but on the 
tanglings at Top, and cut off at Bottom, all is | other Hand, the full ripe Hop has its full Sub- 
not done. They are not to be unwound from | ftance, which the other has not: and as it 1s 
the Poles, for they twiſt themſelves too cloſely, | ifs watery, it does not loſe fo much Weight 
and too irregularly about them for that; the | in drying. Five Pounds of moderately ripe Hops 
Poles are to be taken up, nr } yield a Pound dry, and four Pound of full ripe 
off as the Plants are on them. | ones de the fime. Therefore tho' the others 
© The Method: is to raiſe them e law bring a large Price at Market, yet oat © 
Ground. Some do this by Hand; ' rocking | target by that Difference,” the Advantage 1 5 
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PARTICULAR ARTICLES. 


427 


8908 PI 


"AT. 


drying them. 


. 


be in Etting the Hop ONE its full ww | 


ceſs. 
This is FA 288 Fact c on 1 Side, we have 


no mote to do than to propoſe it: the Planter 
may no take his Choice of the two Methods. 


„ 
Of the drying of Hops. 


E have led the young Planter through 
the whole Courſe of his Undertaking in 
a Hop Ground : from the preparing the Land, 

to gathering the Fruits of his Labour. His 


Hops are picked and he is to dry them. This 


18 to be done by a Kiln erected for that Purpoſe, 
but we are to caution him in the firſt Place to 
be very quiek in doing it. No Time is to be laſt 


in the picking after the Hops are cut up; and 


when they are picked no Time is to be laſt in 
Their lying but a little while to- 
gether after they are picked heats them, and tho 
firſt Effect of this is the Loſs of their Colour, 
the next is the Lofs of their Smell. Few let 


them lie long enough to incur the laſt Damage, 


but the former is too nn and it l not to 


be remedied. 


It may happen that the Kip iS full when a 
grear many are picked and ready fer drying. 


This is to be avoided as carefully as poſſible, by 


proportioning one Part of the Work to another; 
but if it happen unavoidably, the Method is te 
ſpread them very thin upon the Floor of ſome 
covered Place where there is a thorough Air, 
that what rene they thus get MEI _ he 
regular. | 

A {mall Quantity of Hops will dey . 


ly thusz and a larger will get no Damage in 


lying a Day or twa; and it muſt be very bad 
Management indeed if the Kiln is not by that 
Time ready far them. 

Nothing is ſa eafily imine. i as the Hop in 
drying: and all the Care beſtowed in the raiſing 
of it is thus rendered ineffectual; for the Price is 
reduced at Market, and the Value alſo for Home 


Conſumption z the Merit of the Hop is its per- | 


fe& Fragrance and fine Colour, and theſe can 
never be preſerved but by the = careful-Man- 
ner of curing. 


- Lex the Planter be cautious not Mud ades his 


Hows be dried well, but that they be all dried 
alike ; and if it happen that one Parcel differ 
from the reſt, in this Reſpect let him keep them 
ſeparate; for one Pound of ill dried Hops, | 


mixed with fifty of the beſt preferved that can 
be, will ann nne | 


whole, 
_ - Having delivered the Canon 1 this Reſpes, 
we ſhall Dow. lay . e 


ae our Hop 


Countries, to dry them in a Malt Kiln, upon a. 


Hair Cloth ſtretched aut ſor that Service. In 
FLAupzxs they build a Kind af Kiln an Pur- 4. 
poſe; and in ſome other Places they alter the 
Malt Kiln for.this Uſe : we ſhall give the Panter 


| * ks of theſe ſeveral Ways, bot not wich- 


eee ere rrgssteseteseste 


| 


wor edt aryy + . ——— — 


dus own ous to him which deſerves the "= 


ference, 


HAP. XIV. 
The Fx Manner of drying Hogs. 


HE Method uſed by thefe Planters is to 

build a Kiln of Brick; which is a Room 
7 about ten Foot wide : the Door of this Room 
1 made on one Side, and the Fire Place is in the 
Center, and for a Room of ten Foot, it is fifteen 
Inches wide in the Clear, and ſo many deep, and 
its Length muſt be within five Foot that of the 
Room; it is to run all along the Middle, and 
to terminate two Foot and a half from each 
End, that the Perfon who has the Care of the 
Work may go round it: or it may he free only 
at one End for a Paſſage, and be made in the 
Manner of the Fire Place of our common Malt 
Kilns, the Fire paſſing out at Holes on each 
Me... 

This Fire Place muft be Mache on the Floor: 
and four Foot above the Top of it is to he made 
the Bed, whereon the Hops are to lie, This muſt 
have a Wall of three or four Foot high round 
about it, to keep them from falling off. 
Adjoining to the Kiln there myſt be a Room 
into which the Hops are to be put when, dry ; 
and a Window is to open out of the Nlace where 
the Bed is, into this Room, that they may be 
ſhovelled through without Trouble. 

The beſt Floor for the Bed is made of Fl Kind 
of Rails like our Pantile Laths, they are to be 

an Inch ſquare, perfectly well planed, and they 
are to bg placed à Quarter of an Inch afunder, 
that the Heat may freely paſs through, and the 
ſmalleſt Hop not fall out. There generally ryns 
a Beam crofs the Bed in the Middle, and the 
Rails are all let into that even with its Top. 

When this Kiln is prepared the Hops are to 
be thrown in as they are picked, one Baſketful 
after another, till the whole Bed i is full, and they 
he a Foot and half deep upon it. They muſt be 
let to lie as they fall, and not preſſed down any 


Way : it will be proper to draw a wooden Rake 


over the Surface, that they may nor lie thicker 


in ane Place than _ 3 but this muſt be done 


lightly. i 

When the 1 are in and thus firoaked even, 
the Fire is to be kindled. In FLAxD ERS they 
burn dry Wood, and that often but of an indif- 
ferent Kind; but it is much more proper to 
uſe Charcoal, which we would adviſe the Planter 
to burn himſelf, with a particular Cares for that 
Purpoſ.. 

The Finn Hops are commonly eu want for 
having an ill Smell; and this is owing entirely to 
the Practiee of burning Wood under them. Let 
the. clean Fuel we have directed be uſed, and 


| that Fault will be perfectly avoided. 


The Fire muſt be a good one, but it 


is not ta be continued all along the Fire Place, 

it muſt be only at the Mouth of the Furnace; 

for being well kept up there, the Air which paſſes 

through will convey the Hear to every Part of 
_ Kiln, -. PE 

This Five i to be continued till they are tho- 

| roughly 
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— dry, 
for they ede do not dry * ul 


The Way to try whether they are dry nog | 


roughly dry there they will rattle on drawing a 
Stick over them; and if they are thus dry in 
ſome Places, and leſs in others, they mult, be 
thinned where they are dampeſt, throwing what 
are taken off upon the dryeſt Places : thus the Fire 
being continued they will ſoon be all finiſhed. 

This is the only ſtirring the Hops are to have 
when dried thus : but the great Care is to keep 
an equal Quantity of Fire all the Time, that 
there may be throughout an even Heat. When 
they all appear to be thoroughly dry by their 
Colour, Aſpect, and Rattling, they are to be 
tried by breaking the inner Stalk, if that ſnap 
freely they are dry as they ſhould be; and this 
is 2 certain Rule, for till they are that Stalk ne- 
ver is rightly brittle. 

If they are not found to be perfectly cured, 
the Fire is to be continued a little longer: if they 
be finiſhed it is to be let out, and the Hops are 
to be ſhovelled out at the Window, into the Room 
prepared for receiving them. After this the Floor 
of the Kiln below is to be ſwept, and what Seeds 
and broken Hops have fall through the Railing, 
muſt be got together and put to the reſt. Then 
2 freſh Quantity of Hops are to be put in, the 
Fire is to be lighted, and the whole Procedure 
is to 6 exactly in the ſame Manner as 


* 


CHAP. XV. 
The Wan of din Hops in @ Malt Kiln. 


\HIS is a Method of drying them, which 
comes much eaſier than the other, where 
there is a Malt Kiln in readineſs, becauſe the 
Fire. Place there is made to ſerve, and the Trou- | 
ble and Expence of a 3 n. is 
ſaved. _ 
We ſhall not, in this Place, Abe the 
Structure of a common Malt Kiln, that is ſuf- 
ficiently known; and we ſhall alſo have Occa- 
ſion to ſpeak of it particularly hereafter in its 
Place. The Manner of employing it for the dry- 
ing of Hops is this : a Hair Cloth is to be uſed 
as a Bed for the Hops, ee eee 
upon it ſix Inches thick. 
They are thus kept over the Fire made in the 
uſual Way, till they are about half dry; then 
they are turned with a Scoop made for that Pur- 
poſe, the lower Part upwards, and the upper Part, 
which was leaſt done, loweſt; thus they are to 
lie till the whole Quantity is thoroughly dried: 

When they are done the Hair Cloth is re- 
moved, and they are thrown into a Room; where 
they lie ready for bagging. - This is the Me- 
thod of drying Hops at the Malt Kiln; in Fa- 
vour of which nothing can be ſaid, but that 
for ſmall Quantities, where there is a Malt Kiln | 
near, it may be convenient. to ſave the Expence 
of a Building erected on Purpoſe. | 

| The Hop Branch however is ſo profitable, that 
we ſhall adviſe the Farmer to ſet out in it boldly, 


7 


| 


£ 


is to examine them at Top; if they are tho- | 


2 in any — ee So that 
this Expedient will be of little Service to him, 
wherefore we have treated of it more ſhortly. 

For thoſe who find it proper, according to 
their particular Occaſions, this Caution is to be 
given them, that they take great Care in the 
turning, to do it gently z and that they uſe cleau 
Fuel; and keep the Heat uniform and equal 
during the whole Time. 


hed adds tes ni NN) x12 AR 


„ XVI. 


of drying ys in 4 Malt Kiln Inns A 2 WY 
Pur poſe. = 
£ E have at the indeed . Way 
of drying Hops; and that Method of 
doing it in EncLand by the Malt Kiln and Hair 


| Cloth; both are uſed, and may anſwer, but we 


are here about to propoſe a better Method, which 
is by preparing a Malt Kiln for that Purpoſe: 
and before we enter on its Advantages it may 
be proper to ſhew the e ben of the 
others. 40 

As to the 8 Way the Fire muſt be 
Prod longer than in any other, becauſe there 
is ſo large a Body of Hops to dry; and as they 
are never turned, the under ones muſt be more 
done than the upper, and muſt be aver-done in 
the drying the upper ones ſufficiently :' therefore 
there is more Time, more Charge in watching, 


ad more Ford Wan mend beg and the greater 


Part of the Hops are too much dried, by which 
they loſe both Weight and Colour, ſo that wy 
are doubly the worſe, white the * 
greater. | 

In the Way by the Malt Kiln ad Hair Cloth, 
the Neceſlity of turning is a great Trouble and 
Inconvenience, for many of the Hops are ſhat- 
tered and broken, to which: not only the Motion 
of turning, but the Roughneſs of the Hair Cloth | 
contributes; and a great deal of the Seed is ſcat- 
tered and loſt by the Motion. Perhaps theſe 
are leſs Inconveniences than thoſe in the FLEMISn 
Way, but they are very great ones notwithſtand- 
ing. We have ſaid before, that a great deal of 
the Virtue of the Hop is in the Seed, therefore 
this is a great Damage ; and the breaking the 
Hop always injures the Price at Market. 

We ſee the Inconveniences of theſe: ſeveral 


7 


Methods, therefore let us conſider whether they 


cannot be guarded againſt; and whether a Way 
of drying may not be found, which ſhall have 
all the Advantages attending chis Method, with- 
out the Damage of either. | 

This is what we ſhall attempt. in FR Method | 
which we are about to recommend : it has been 
practiſed in ſome Places many Years, and the 
Advantages of it are ſo great that *tis pity it 
ſhould not be univerſal. To this Purpoſe let there 
be a Kiln, the lower Part of which ſhall be, in 
all Reſpects, the ſame with that of a common 
Malt Kiln ; therefore a common Malt Kiln may 

be uſed for this Purpoſe, with the following Ad- 


| ditions, or there may be one men er in 


the ſame Manner. . 
When the Kiln is thus FOE the Bed 


9 and not ſparing the firſt 


for the Hops is to be thus made, Frame toge- 
ther 
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ther a Quantity of Slips of Deal well planed, ler | 
tliem be three Inches broad, one Inch thick, and 

of ſuch Length as ſuits the Kiln, and the Quan- 
tity. Let theſe be laid Checkerwiſe one over 


another, at four Inches diſtance; let thoſe which 


lie uppermoſt be let into the lower, and the 
whole Surface kept ſmooth and perfectly even. 
This Frame muſt be ſupported by Joiſts ſet 
Edgewiſe, and ſo om as to _ in a true 
Level. 

Then prepare Aa Conlon for it, of that ed, 
Kind of Tin called double Tin; let the Meaſure | 
be carefully taken, | and the Plates of Tin well 
ſoldered together, and let the laying of the ſe- 
veral Plates be ſo contrived, that the Joints fall 

on the Middle of the Ledges. | 

When the Frame is well tinned let there be 
four Sides of Boards made to it. Three of theſe 
are to be fixed, but the fourth muſt have Hinges: 
it is to be hooked up in the Time of uſing; but 
when the Hops are dried and are to be removed, 
it is to be let down, ſo that they can be puſhed | 
gently off without breaking, | 

When the Bed is finiſhed let there be a Cor | | 
ver prepared for it. This muſt be exactly of 
the ſame Length and Breadth, it muſt be made 


SS _ 


1 


of Boards, and framed together; the lighter the 
better, ſo it will be able to ſupport its Extent. 
The Face of this muſt be covered with Tin 
Plates, laid on evenly, which will de very ealy, 
the Boards being planed. | 

This Cover is to be thing flat from the Roof 
of the Kiln, at a conſiderable Height above the 
Bed, but ſo contriued that it may be let lower 
upon Octaſion; in the Time when it is wanted. 
The Bed beirig thus prepared, and its Cover 
hung bver it, Conveyances for the Smoak muſt 
be made at the Sides and Corners of 3 Kiln, 
and then the whole is ready. 

Some Expence there is in fitting up this Kind 

of Kilt at firſt, but it very richly anſwers. Leſs 
Timo and lefs Fire are required, and almoſt any 
Kind of Fuel will ſerve. 
We have obſerved that in the FEM ISR Way 
there is a great Error, in uſing raw Wood or any 
other foul Fuel, but in this Method that Cau- 
tion is not neceſſary. Then the Smoak or Va- 
pour of the Fuel lodges among the Hops as they 
are drying, becauſe” the Bottom of the Bed is 
open; but here, as that is covered with Tin, the 
Vapour never gets among the Hops at all. 

We have ſhewn the Conſtruction of this Kiln, | 
we ſhall now. proceed: to the Manner of ufing it. 
We ſuppoſe a Parcel of Hops picked and ready | 
bor drying, let them be carefully emptied into 
this Bed by Baſketfuls, and ſpread a little about 
by the gentle Motion of a Stick, in the Hand of | 
2 Perſon who can go along the Sides of the Bed, 
and from one Part or other reach over it; the | 


Hops are thus to be ſpread about till the Bottom | 


of the Bed is covered eight Inches deep with 
them pretty evenly; this done the Fire is to be 
lighted and kept up equally, till the lower Part 


are: dry,” and the greareſt Quantity of the Moi- | | 


{ture is evaporated from the while. 

Then let the Cover be Fut, 
it comes within ten Inches of 
Hops, the Fire bei 


let down al 
the Surface of the 
ag all this Time continued as 


ran Effect of f this Correll be like the 
% 40, | 
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— 
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Dome of a reverberatory Furnace, it will reflect 
back the Heat of the Fire upon the Hops, in 
ſuch Manner that the top Part ſhall ſoon be as 
dry as the Bottom. | 

When all are dry enough the hinged Side is 
to be let down, and being ſupported ſlantirig 
downwards with a gentle Deſcent from the Level 
of the Bed, the Hops are to be puſhed our care- 
fully with a Board at the End of a Pole, and the 


| Side being put up again all is to be continued 


in the ſame Manner, ith a freſh Parcel of 
Hops. 

„Ao ſaue the 1 of this Cover a flat 
Scoop may be uſed to turn the Hops when they 
are two thirds done, but this is ſome Labour, 
and all Motion, as we have ſnewn, hurts the 
Hops; the Expence of the Cover need not be 
any thing like that of the Bed, for rough Boards 
will ſerve, and common Tin Plates nailed on 
vill perfectly well ſerve for the facing of it. In 
this Manner the Price is moderate, but if it were 
much more it would be eaſily ſaved in a little 
[Time, in the ane 1 Te get 1 drying 
without rng. A pf L 6 
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CHAP u. 
* the ' bagging of Hops, x5 


\U R young Planter "ſhall "hot be left at a 

Loſs in any Part of his Buſineſs, he has 
ſeen the Hop raiſed, picked, and dried, which 
laſt is the moſt nice and (moſt 
of all; and we ſhall proceed now to the packing 


them up in Bags, after — Un are out of his 


Hands. 


We have directed Ha when Hops are to be 


dried, a Room is to be prepared for receiving 
them from che Kiln. 


airy, and there requires no farther Care. 


The Hop being kept whole and clean, is : a 


great Article in its Value: for this Reaſon, as 


expenſive Article ; 


This muſt be dry and | 


well as many others, it is not to be packed up 


dire&ly from the Kiln, for it is then very brittle, 
and would break in ſuch a Manner as to foul 
one another, and be full of Fragments. This 
would greatly reduce their Price. Beſide, they 
would have too much Heat among them, and 
this not going off freely would damage them. 

For this Reaſon they muſt lie in this Room till 
they have thoroughly cooled; and they will, in 
that Time, grow ſo tough and firm that they 
may be preſſed in packing without Fear of hurt- 
ing them. 

Three Weeks is the leaſt Time they ſhould 
lie for this Purpoſe, and according to the Sea- 
fon, and other Accidents, it will be proper ſome- 
times to allow them a Month or longer. - 


to a proper Toughneſs very well, lying open; 
but if it be very hot and dry tis beſt to ſpread 


Blankets over them. So tender a Thing as the 


Hop very well perceives the Dilference of Sea- 1 


ſons within Doors. 


The Room into wh EP ie are EO 


| from the Bed of the Kiln, ſhould be pretty near 


| * ſame Level with the Bottom of the Bed, that 


1 e may not be hurt by falling too far: 


this 


If the Weather be moderate they will come 


* * 
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this alſo anſwers another purpoſe W. bagging; 

for being at this Height there may be another 
Room under it, which is quite Wee for the 
managing that Matter. 


In the Middle of the Floor of n Room into 


| which the Hops are received from the Kiln; there 
; muſt be opened a Hole communicating with the 


Room underneath. This muſt be four Foot | 
long, and three and an half wide. The Bag 
into which the Hops are to be received muſt have 
a Hoop faſtened: to its Top, the Edge all the 
Way round being turned over the Hoop, and 
-faſtened with Packthread in à large Needle. 
This Hoop is to be of ſuch a Size that i it cannot 


go through the Hole. 

The Bag being thus prepared is to be let thro? 
the Hole, the Hoop ſupporting its Top remain- 
ing above; and this is to be very well faſtened 
in, becauſe it is to bear all the Wr and Force 
in the treading. | 


The Bag being let en wy in a well 


Quantity of Hops, and then going into the lower 
Room, gather up ſome of them to the Corners, 


and tye in a ſmall Parcel into each Corner, with 
Neglect or Miſmanagement, not to have a third 


a2 Packthread put ſtrongly round. Theſe re- 


ſemble Toſſels or Pincuſhions, and are very ſer- 


viceable afterwards in managing the Hops. 


When this is done let more Hops be thrown | 
in, and let the Man who packs get into the Bag, 
diſperſing them evenly, and treading them down 


as faſt as they are thrown in: dies a de gone 
till the Bag is full. 

When this is done dend to be ee 
from the Hoop, and its Top ſowed firmly to- 
gether, making, a couple of little Bunches at the 
Corners, , as. there were at the Bottom. This 
finiſhes the Management of the Hop; for in 
theſe. Bags they are ready for the Market, and if 
the Owner have a Mind to wait for a more fa- 
vourable Time for ſelling. them, they will keep 

ever ſo long in a dry Room without Damage. 


CHAP, -XVIII 
o the Management of the Hop Ground after 
the Hops are gathered. | 


E have ſet out with ſuppoſing our Planter 

to begin his Work from the Ground, and 
have carried him through the firſt Seaſon. We 
have therefore yet given few Directions for the 
managing an old Hop Ground, our Subject have- 
ing been a new one. We ſhall here enter upon 
the Care of the Ground after the Crop is ga- 
thered, and this will lead us to that Conduct 
which is neceſſary in Plantations that have bern 
ſometime eſtabliſhed. 

As ſoon as the picking is over clean off the 
Stems of the Hops from the Poles, and lay them 
up dry for another Year, the beſt Way is to 
place them in a Heap under ſome Shed. In 


for che Seaſon of picking, that this may be done 
under Cover; and the ſame Building will ſerve. | 
for keeping the Poles till Spring. Some raiſe, | 
them in Heaps hollow within, and ſtanding like 


in this Way, and the Tops of all. Others lay 
them in Heaps expoſed, only ſpreading the dry 
Plants over them, but this rots. them. The Me- 


Poles come ſo dear, and the Shed may be 
raiſed for ſo little, that tis worth while to do it 
only for that Purpoſe. 

As to the Hop Ground, that is to be left un- 
touched till Spring: but it will be needful to 
give it a good Dreſſing then, and therefore 
the Manure ſhould be got ready during the dead 
Seaſon. As the Planter uſed a Compoſt for the 
receiving his Sets at firſt, ſq he is to follow the 
ſame Method in dreſſing the Ground afterwards. 
Then let him be ſure to remember, on all Occa- 


ſions, Hops will be very much improved by 


Dung; but they cannot bear ſuch as is new: it 
will utterly deſtroy them. Upon the proper Con- 
dition of this Manure, and the due dreſſing of 


the Ground by Tillage, will . the Succeſs 


of the next' Year. 

It is in the Planter's Choice to hare a inde 
Crop, or three Times as much, according to his 
Diligence and Conduct; and it is poſſible, by 


Part of what would naturally come. | 
Mix ten Load of Dung, that is at leaſt a Year 
old, with two Load of common Garden Mould; 
and half a Load of ſharp Sand, ſtir and. work 
all this thoroughly OT _ FTI. 
and let it lie till Spring. 
The laſt Week in Mane W the Ground 
lightly oyer, then bring out all the old Haulm 
or dry Stems. of the Hops that were taken off 
the Poles the laſt Autumn, lay it in Heaps in 
different Parts of the Ground, and let Labourers 
ſhovel ſome of the Surface of the Ground upon 
the Heaps. Then ſet them on Fire and reduce 
them to Aſhes. Theſe Aſhes will lie in Heaps, 
and let the Compoſt laid together in Navenszz, 
be brought into the Ground, and equal Quanti- 
ties of it laid on every Heap. Let a Labourer 
mix the Earth and Afhes with the Compoſt, 


and this becomes an extreamly rich Manure, and 


agrees perfectly well with the Hop, though a 
difficult Plant. 

As ſoon as this Mixture is Prepared, which will 
probably be within the Week, or in the very 
Beginning of Arkil, let the Hills be opened, 
and they are to be refreſhed with ir, 

Let it not appear ſtrange to the Planter, 


that we adviſe the ſetting about dreſſing the 


Ground fo late as in the Beginning of ArRH. 


Me are ſenſible it is the Cuſtom of many to do 


it earlier, but Experience has ſhewn us this 


Time is much better. The Hop is a Plant 


that ſhoots late, and 'tis happy for the Planter 


that, it does; for when a forward Spring brings 


the Shoots. early, there generally happen ſome 
Injuries, to them., This late dreſſing keeps them 
backward in ſpringing, and at the ſame Time 


thoroughly. deſtroying the Weeds ſo late, _ 
do not riſe of a conſiderable Time. 
large Grounds tis worth while to ere& a Shed, 


Theſe are the Reaſons for late drefſing- 6 
Hop Ground: the Manner of doing it is this. 
The Hills are to be one after another pulled 
' down, and the Roots examined. Theſe are of two 
Kinds, the old and the new z the old are all to 


2 Pyramid, but the Outſide Poles are 99 


be preſerved; andthe new, which ſhoot Side ways 


| ö > re 
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thod of houſing them is much better; and the 
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are to be cut away. The old Roots are reddiſn, 
and the new are white, ſo that the Colour eaſily 
diſtinguiſhes them. | 

But let the Planter remember chat it is not 
all the new Roots which are to be cut off, but 
thoſe only which ſhoot ſideways. Such as run 
downwards are to be preſerved. | 

The ſame Diſcretion is to be uſed with the 
Shoots, the old Sets are to be preſerved, and 
here and there a good young one that is well 
placed, 1s to be left on with them, the reſt are 
to be taken off; they are ready for planting in 
new Ground if wanted, if not let them be thrown 
away. 

When the Roots and Sets are thus cleared and 
prepared, let the Earth that was taken from 
them, and that removed by the breaking of the 
Hills, be thrown into the Spaces between the 


Hills; and let the Hills be made up to a due 


Height, with the mixed Compoſt and Aſhes, and 
calcined Earth, which together makes an excellent 
Manure. The young Shoots are to be cut off 
at an-Inch from the old one this firſt Dreſling, 
but very Year rc they muſt be cut away 
cloſe. 

It will often happen that the Set of a good 
Hop degenerates into a wild Kind; in this Caſe 
let the Hill where this ſtood be marked at the 
Time of gathering; and at this Spring dreſſing 
let it be entirely taken to pieces, the former Sets 
removed, and ſome of the beſt of thoſe produced 
by the good Kinds be planted in their Place. 
The Hills muſt not be made too high at firſt, 
becauſe the Ground is to be pared in the Sum- 


mer, as directed before, and theſe Parings are 


to be laid upon the Hills; ſo that if they were 
too high at firſt they could not bear this Addi- 
_ the Uſe of which we have ſhewn already. 
As we have adviſed the dreſſing the Ground ſo 
Nome the new Planter may be ſtartled to find 
ſome of his Hops up when he ſets about it: he 
is not to regard this, but to go on with his 
Work. The cutting off a Top at this Seaſon 


does no Harm: but this being once done, and 


the Hills made, let him take Care no Injury is 
done to them afterwards. All Vermin and all 
Poultry are to be kept off, and of all Birds he is 


to be the moſt aware of the Gooſe, the greateſt 
of all Enemies. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of dreſſing an old Hep Ground. 


HE Hop Plant comes to its full Vigour 


the third Year, and it will laſt a great 


while; but Time will wear out the Strength and | 
Heart; and ſometimes Neglect will bring the 


Ground in a few Years to the Condition it would 
have fallen into eb after its fall Pe- 
riod, | 

In either of theſe Caſes the Cana Method i is to 
de followed, In this Circumſtance the dreſſing 
of the Ground muſt be begun in Winter, not 
ſtaying till Spring. Firſt let the whole Space 
between the Hills be plowed up with a four | 


coultered Plow, that it may be cut deep and 


| thoroughly broken: and let there be in readineſs 
ſome of the Compoſt before deſcribed, When 
the Spaces are thus broken up, let the Hills 
themſelves be pulled down as far as can be with 
Safety to the Plants, and let their Earth, and 
ſome of that which is neareſt them in the Spaces, 
be thrown to a Diſtance, and bring in the Com- 
poſt to ſupply its Place all about them. 

This deep plowing will deſtroy the Weeds 
perfectly, and the Addition of new Stuff will 
give the Hops the Advantage ſo far, of not only 
new Ground, but very rich Ground. 

There is alſo another Advantage in this Me- 
thod, which may be underſtood by the Principles 
of Huſbandry before laid down; this is, that 
the Hop is at once encouraged to ſend out new 
Roots, and Neuriſhment is provided for them. 
To explain this perfectly, let us ſet before the 
Reader the real State of a decayed Hop Ground, 
as it would appear if the whole were expoſed to 
the Eye. 

Here are 2 Number of Hills with ſtrong old 
Plants upon them, and here is a great Extent 
of Ground between and about them, which is 
hard and firm, at leaſt it is ſo at a little Depth. 

The Surface of this Ground may have been 
ſtirred to four, five, or ſix Inches deep, but 
never more ſince the Ground was made: under 
that it is perfectly hard, as if never broken by 


Tillage. 
* Roots of the Hops we have ſhewn do not 
ſpread near the Surface, nor ſhould be ſuffered 
much to do ſo. Their common Way is to ſtrike 


Way to a great Diſtance. This is their natural 
Courſe, and in this they ſhould be encouraged ; 


Hop Ground. The Roots have gone their Depth, 

and they cannot ſpread becauſe of the Hardneſs 
of the Ground between. The Earth in the Hills 
is all they have any Advantage from, and that 
in general is renewed too ſuperficially. 


little Way, and they lie in an Earth they have 
long before exhauſted. This is the Occaſion of 
their Decay. We ſee that by removing them 
into a new Ground, the fame Plants ſucceed 
greatly, Nature therefore is not exhauſted in 
them. We have ſhewn how they come to loſe 
their Vigour : and we have faid at firſt, thar at 
ſuch Time the common Practice is to ſet them 
in a freſh Ground, that in 1 which they ſtand be- 
ing worn out. 

We have ſet this plain State of the Caſe before 
the Planter, to ſnew him that this is the Occa- 
ſion of the wearing out of the Ground; and as 
we are about to propoſe the renewing it by Til- 
lage inſtead of giving it up, we ſhall ſhew the 

Reaſons. | 

We have delivered the Caution of planting 
the Ground with Fruit Trees in Time: ſo that 
the Perſon who chuſes to give up his Ground at 
the End of ten or a dozen Years, may do it to 
the beſt Advantage : but we here ſhall give him 
the Choice of reſtoring it to its Vigour, and con- 


tinuing it in Strength from See to as. 
rarton. 4 f 


deep into the Earth, and there to ſpread every 


e de we on — 7 © 4 


now let us conſider what is the Caſe of an old 


In this Caſe the Hop ſends its Roots but a 
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CHAP. xx. 50 | 
Of egen @ decayed Hap, Ground. 


N the Condition wherein we have deſeribed 
the Hop Ground, the common Practice is to 
give it up; and this. was very reaſonable upon 
the old footing of Agriculture, i in which nothing 
was known but by Memory; Men practiſing 
what they had ſeen done before, and underſtand- 
ing nothing of what they did by Method. Now | 
we are upon a new and better Syſtem. _ 

On taking up a Root of an old Hop Plant in 
one of theſe decayed Grounds, . the. Fibres hang: 
ing from it will be found few in Number, large, 
and often mouldy, or otherwiſe decayed at their 
Ends. This is a State in which they can op. 
port the Plant but very poorly. The large Roots 
in all Growths ſerve to receive the Nouriſhment 
from the ſmall ones, and convey it to the reſt 
of the Plant; but * tis the ſmall ones that abſorb 
it from the Earth. There are few of theſe, there- 
fore the others in a Manner loſe their Uſe, and 
the Plant is very poorly, nouriſhed, There are 
no ſmall Roots to penetrate into the Ground, 
nor any Ground i in a Condition to receive; or ſup- 
ply them with Nouriſhment. Therefore to re- 
ſtore the Hop Ground to its old Vigour we muſt 
do two Thiogs, and no more are neceſſary; we 
muſt occaſion the Plants $0 ſend out more Roots,. 


and prepare the Land to give them free P. allage, 


and afford them Nouriſhment. 1288 IEP 
How we ſhall go about to make the Plants ſend 
out new Roots, the common Practice of every 
Gardener ſhews us. When he is to remove a 
Plant of whatever Kind, he cuts off the Ends of 
all the Roots before he ſets it in the new Ground. 
The Effect of this is, that there immediately 
ſtrike out a great many new ones; and theſe be- 
ing ſmall are in a Condition to imbibe Nouriſh- 
ment. 


The other Article may be learnt alſo by the 


ſame familiar Example. When the Gardener | 


has cut off the Ends of the Roots, he opens a 
Hole and ſtirs up the Ground about the Place. 
This diſpoſes the Mould to give free Paſſage to 
theſe new Roots, and to afford them Nouriſh- 
ment. 
Nov let us apply the Richie we have be⸗ 
fore delivered, and this familiar Example to 
practiſe in the reſtoring a decayed Hop Ground. 
We ſay the Earth is exhauſted, but that is a 
Miſtake. The greater Part of it, that is, all in 
the middle Parts of the Intervals, lies hard and | 
unpenetrated, and has done ſo for many Years, | 
no Roots have got into this at any Depth, there- | 
fore this is not exhauſted, Now the Earth about 
the Hills being exhauſted, is to be removed, and 
freſh and better Matter to be put in its Place, 
and the other being thoroughly broken and di- 
vided. by the four coultered Plow, ang 
to ſerye as new Earth in all Reſpects. 
In plowing the Ground let the Plow come as 
near to the Hills as it can, and cut to the full 
two Spit Depth, particularly in thoſe Places. 


4 * 1 


This will, cut off the Ends of all thoſe Ron 
„54 * 


2 


fine by the breaking, will be ready to receive 


which ſhall "OM penettated. ſo far within that 
Depth, and. the Ground being rendered light and 


freely; the new ſmall Roots they ſhall ſhoot from 
their Ends, and to afford them Nouriſhment. 
In the ſame Manner the Spade will, ia digging 
down the Hills, cut off the decayed Ends of 
thoſe ſhorten Roots which never extended beyond 
the Hill; and not only a well broken Earth, but 
a perfectly new, Earth will be added here for 
1 them to ſtrike into, and for che ſupplying chem 
with Nouriſhment. 5 
Thus by this double e af the Hills 
and the Spaces, the Roots will be nearly all cut 
off at their Ends; they will be put in a ond. 
tion to ſend out new ones, and there will be 
Earth all about them to receive and ſupply them 
with Nouriſhment; and this is all that is required 
for the moſt perfect Growth of every Plant. 
We ſee therefore in Reaſon, that a Ground 
thus treated ought to yield as well, and indeed 
better than à new one, becauſe of the eſtabliſued 
Growth of the Sets: and 1 may almoſt venture 
to affirm, that it will anſwer exactly ſo in Practice. 
What I am propoſing to others I have tried my- 
ſelf in little; and am now practiſing at large. 
1 mended one Corner of my Ground in this Way, 
and it anſwered to the utmoſt Expectation: I am 
| now trying the ſame Courſe in the whole Ground. 
and have no Reaſon to doubt but the Succeſs 18 
will every Where be equal. Jo dne ba 
When the Ground is thus run 10 Decay no 
Method is ſo god as pling. the: ſour coultered 
Plow, becauſe. of the Depth 0 which it cuts, 
and the perfect Manner wherein it breaks the 
Furrow : bs when the Ground is once reſtared 
this Way, the common Horſchoe or Hoe Plow, 
called the Horſe-Break, is fully ſufficient. This is 
a new Practice, but it is founded on Reaſon, and 
ſupported by Experience in other Growths, nor 
can there be the leaſt Doubt of its full and en- 
tire Succeſs, according to the Fromile of the 
Trial I am now i 


CHAP. XXI. 
. Of watering a Hop Ground. 


HERE remain yet ſome few Particulars 
to be memioned, as to the Management of 
a Hop Ground; and theſe as they are not general, 
and at all Times neceſſary, we have referred to 

this ſubſequent Place of Conſideration, that we 
might not break the Chain of neceſſary Works 

in every Ground, and for every Seaſon. _ , + 

The Principal of theſe accidental Articles is 
| watering, It is not neceſſary every Year; and 

happy for the Planter that it is not, for *tis 4 

| Buſineſs of great Fatigue; but ſometimes, what- 

ever be the Expence « or Labouf, it will be found 
worth while to do it. "TP 

| This depends upon the Seaſons, When Nature 

follows her uſual Courſe the Plauter muſt give 

| hinaſelf no Trouble to affiſt her; but he is to 

} know what Aſſiſtance ſhe ſhould afford, "and 

| when that's "wanting he js to. aſſiſt her by 


| Art, E. „n 
. . Spring 4s x Seaſdar in which* there are 
I Wogen. 


pony IX. 


K 1 „„ Aenne nne e ".. _— 
2 4. Pa i 3 — 
- 


PAR IICUDAR\ ARTICLES: 


5 rem Has autends this, 30 "ll Vegeta” | 
bles require- it: but chere ate Seaſons in WHirli 
the Courſe of Nature is prevefted, interrupted,” 


Buſineſs aſſiſt her at whatſoever Expente." Lust 
No Plant requires the Spring Rains rhore | 
thats the Hop: ſome Will do Without "them for 
the Time; and eto ver afterwrürds when Rains | 
fall, if ever ſo late; but if the Hop be defraud- | 
ed of its due Watering in Spring, it will be ſeen | 
in the Fruit in Autumn. The Planter being 
informed of this, will r it his Intereſt to 
give the Aſſiſtance Nature chances to with- | 
hold. 
we hae for this Reaſon obſerved, that in 
the Choice of a Piece of Rags f Hops, the 
Planter ſhould! 1 \* fix upon a Place 
where there, is; Water. near Wren 2 0 
The Time of watering Hope is a material 
Confideration. We have obſerved that it is not 
to the Advantage of the Hop to ſhoot early, 
bang & 'Plant is by that thrown, in the, Way 
* ccidents; therefore the Time of. Wa- 

ang is fol £0, a, Water. will Promote 
their Shoot! ++ 274 201 216tndt * 
5 brd Seilen bs juſt before: the-Grour 
and the Hills Hake: up. "This will. 
poſe” 1 to ſhoot vigorouſly Juſt when it 
mould; that 1 IS, "juſt: when the Hills, are in a 
Condition de to ſupport their Growth 
I the Seaſon prove;rolerably. favo 

ouble 6 K cqneludes at this — 

no Rat lowing. Months, is uf 
» ROISICG LULA of, that Times and if 
ing. Sur mer continue dry,1it, may be. re- | 
ee more abour. he Time, of the Kors 
fl flowering, with great FAC Nothing con- 
tributes tõ fl and perfect the Hop, ſo much as 
a pope de of Moiſture at the, right Sea- 
ſons ii | 
In the watering the Hop, Ground, a 77 
Quantity Is to be allowed: to do it flightly ; is 
not to do it at all, the Planter throws away, his 
Expence, bedabiſe he grudges to do what i 18 ſuf- 
ficient : the Hop is a large Plant, and. great 
Supplies both of Water and Earth are to be 
given it, or it will never be able to ſupport i it- 
mi to any Advantage. | * ” 2 
Every Time the Ground is * let che 
Spaces be pared afreſh, and the Parin S ad dded 
to the Hills; this keeps in che TEAS and 
defends the Roots: and S towards the. 8 | 
tom, where they ate moſt capable of Tnjur "from |. 
the great pärching Heat" of the Sun. T le Va- | 
pour of this Water alſo aſcehding through theſe 
Parings, mellows and ſoftens them, ſo that they 
become an excellent Manure as well as Shelter ; 3 
and the Weeds are deſtroyed by the ſame Opera- 
tion: ſo that in this Article thus cbnducted, 
nothing! leſs is done than this; the Hop Roots - 
are refreſhed,” che Land is not exhauſted by 
Weeds, and itt is given to the Plants in the beſl 
poſſible Condition for their Support. Cs Sf | 
Sometimes particular Prants of dhe Hdp fin 
ſucceed but Poorly, or ſingle Hills Wilk dwindle 4 
when the reſt of the Ground is Houriſhiiſy' e e- 
nough+: in this Caſe” as the Diſorder is plrticu- | | 
lar. a particular Remedy is to: be applied e ?? 


— — 


bc et 


” 
: 
» 


the wWeehbuld not Have 
Method of knowing will be eh T, to which | 


winer an which Pigeon Dußg is Hired; Wale 
ing! ui Baſon roufd The: Plants, that none of the 
rich Water may be loft. If this does? not fuc-" 


or ſtopped : in theſe let the Platter in ile Floß ceed. let che Hills be carefully opened, and let 
ſome Hogs Dung mixed with ſome rich Earth, 


be put in about the Roots. 

About Novemres let the Sn be particu- 
larlyn well dug, and bröke round theſe Hills, 
and they will by this Management equal, if not 
| emalla Fe "beſt! of the others. | 

Having thus laid down the Method of ma- 
; naging the Hop Ground fn the Beginning 
to the End of the Work, we ſhall co municate 
to the! Publick certiin Ihprovefents pon the 
common Practice rade by zothers. They have 
fallen into our Hands in the Form, of; Letters, 
from various Perſons, in C onſequence of thoſe 
Advertiſementsg wherein at the firſt letting out 
of this: Work, are requeſted the Rite of all 
who had praftical Knowledge; "and: had 'Gene- 
roſity of Spirit>t6*6nmitinitite: that Knowledge 
for the publick God 1 5570! 1 0! 1910 
We have not-inferte@ the abtiancs of them 
in-che Chapters, where we” have "treated of the 
Articles they concern partiy becatife not have- 


| ingrexperienced mem Ourſelves, we have no right 


to recommend them ko tlie Planter as certain 
Practice tand, partly," that we 8 mig 


d* them, but the ſuteſt 


ye orecemmend them, ad not” doubting the! be⸗ 
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« ripen at a Time, for there is oftentimes, no 


. Early- White, the Too” and: the Oval. 
The frſt of theſe kipens 2 F ortnight before 

the 6 hers, and the Oval z Is commonly © 
e Weck late Ahab the Long white., 80 L have 

«three Seicche. The Early-white, don? t. yield 
«za 'gredt Crop, P; "but they come early. to Mar- 
ekt, 4 lere a Wi +. I bnd one Thing 
unsers for “ motbe r; and, chis 1 know, ſince 


3 Hills be watered frequently ick 
CNY 40. 


1 folded this Way, I have always more 


_- Profit, 
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fraud theit Authors of the Merit of them.” We 


bpelisve chem td be right and uſeful, other ite 
Bl 


c66þ thongh' we-ate not able from roof to In; 


find it inconvenient to 4 all my Hops 


« gettitig Hands enough to manage chem. For 
this Reaſon"! now” plant three Sorts; the 


by 
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RES Ranch as Fw I find therefore upen 
the whole, that placing the Hills at the com- te pur by aby Phi 
mon Diſtance, each will very well feed fix | 4 N by | 

Planta, if the Ground be. well tilled between, „ fave my Poles above fwenty r og 
an they will yield every one nearly as much I chere is two Foot over Room to a 
44 ag one where there ate only four. But fup- % them. 
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« Benefit *. orhert, depend upon. ir fix Plants « firm in the Ground, with a Hair-cloth tack- 
44 Abe Bel Number raiſed. - « ed over them, and a Couple, of Forks to 
„ the pee * vc "hold up the Poles. The Poles are laid over 


FTheck 3s ne. more. 1 may. pt; be 
«at i l you W kf, wich the ' Vines over them, and the 
„ here df logg the, firſt ; Year, of 2; new Hop ickers work dog the Sides, and at th 
« Grand, "having a Notion that, 0 ler the Wd picking. rhe Hops/into the Cloths, | 
4 Platits bear the firſt Year, weakens them, for «+ Thus 1 find no Damage nor Danger from 

ever afterwards. I'll tell you how that is, If | Wind, Sun, or Showers, and my Work in 
the Ground be e e fore do BN 
« jr, then there is fo little Time between that ours. 57 
« and the Hop Seal, the hers will be |... Mary of chem. make the fume Sor of 
de Fee, rod ie will be dar 0 e. Frames that 1 do, removing it from one Part 
„vent than chcourage it, For the Plantz had of ie Ground. to another; but 1 have always 
« better be rogting f Hſin om pes | + found the. fixed, Shed beſt, and mine are not 
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SIR 
r Have peruſed Mr. --—--"$ Let- 
ter to 8 of this Date. That 
— and uſeful Member of 80 
ciety, as well as great Genius, does 
me much Honour in declaring; wy, 
ſimple Contrivance for Stacking Hay 
with Safety, met with the favourable 
Reception and good Opinion of the 
Publick; and that it has been of 
any Service and Credit to ſo im- 
portant, and, as far as I am able 
hitherto to judge, ſo excellent a 
Work as the preſent Body f  Hu/- 
zandry; every Number of which I 
wait with Impatience, and read with 
Satisfaction; pleaſing myſelf with a 
conſcious View of Ten Thouſand 
Cornu Copia's, and national Benefits 
riſing out of it. 

If the Remainder of this noble i 
Work be equally conſidered, and e- 
qually ſupported by Science and Prac- 
tice, I ſhall not heſitate to pronounce 
it an Honour to the BRITISH Nation, 
as well as the Undertakers; and 
doubt not but it will ſoon fly through 
the living Languages of Eunorx. 

I flatter myſelf the Plan and De- 
ſcription of my new invented Gra- 


nary, which I deſired you to tran(- | 


The Perſon to wh the ann if this Oy have committed the Care 
of its Publication, having received Accounts, from many Parts of. the 
Kingdom, of the great Damage done by the late Floods in over flowing 
large Ruantities of Land, applied to that ingenious Gentleman who 
favoured them with the moſt Judici cious and uſeful Method of Stacking Hay 
to prevent it Fring, Publ Sed in a farmer Mumber, to requeſt his Ad: 

vice to the Farmers in this great C alamity : he has in Return been fa- 
voured with the following Letter, committed to the Care of Mr. Osz08ne, 
one of the Proprietors ; which, with the utmoſt Gratitude for a Obli- 
gation, be here e to the Reader. 


Fus. rh; 1756 


* may merit their Conſideration : 
it coſt me much Thought and 
Contrivance to make it ſtrictly ſup- 
portable by the Laws of Pneuma- 
ticks, and to anſwer all its Pur. 
— with Oeconomy; and with- 


themſeluess --/ 
That learned Gentlems 

d of an Argument that will al 

ways command my Regard and beſt 


he has with Sincerity, my warmeſt 
Deſires to ſerve them; and oblige 
him in his Requeſt; | 
I ſhall firſt ſay; iti the preſent 
Caſe, that I apprehend no Engine 
in Nature can be propetly and ef- 
ficaciouſſy applied, to the ſpeedy 
draining of great Surfaces of Lands 
aecidentally overflowed. 
We muſt allow that Wind, Sun, 
falling of Rivers, and Imbibition 
of the Earth are the Productions 
of the great Engineer : He leaves 
it to us to find or ereate Levels, 
in this particular Caſe, if we are 
impatient of his Operations z and 


mit to the Gentlemen concen- 


He expects we ſhould, on ſuch 


out the late ingenious Invention of 


Ventilators, to which' the Exc! ist 
and-Fxtncu have ines confined 28 


ates | 


Endeavburs; the Publick Grd; and 
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Ge add the Knowled ge and 
Skill with which he has bleſſed us. 
I ſhall only obſerve, nothing can 
be attempted by us, whilſt one 
uniform Surface of Water covers 
contiguous Rivers, Drains, Ditches, 
and Lands, as in many Places it 
does at preſent; but the Moment 
ſuch Rivers or Drains have acquired 
a natural Level, by the running off 
of ſome part of the Inundation, 
the higheſt Parts of thoſe over- 
flowed Lands beginning to appear, 
the moſt adviſeable Inſtrument to 
apply is the LIN col xsHIRE trench- 
ing Plow, or, for want of it, a 
ſtrong common two wheel Plow ; 
beginning near the River, or Level's 
Edge, and cutting up as far as 
conveniently may be, into the ſhal- 
low Verge of the ſtagnant Inunda- 
tion: aſſiſting the Cut occalionally 
with the Spade. | 
This main Cut, aide the Wa- 


ters, have wholly diſappeared; ſhould 


be enlarged in Depth and Breadth, 
and ſeveral ſmaller; lateral Cuts be 

made with the Plow, where the 
gradual falling of the Body of Wa- 
ter indicates; by marking out daily 
the ſucceſſive Verges of all the ebb- 


ing Pools or Shallows, that a pproach | 


neareſt to the Level of the main 


to obviate an injurious Duration of 


to Graſs Lands, as they convey and 
| the Grounds 


Plow along fuch marked Lines of 
Direction, thereby opening the eaſieſt 
Communications between the ſeveral 
Shallows and the main Cut; em- 
ploying the Spade alſo in ſuch la- 
teral Cuts where neceſlary, 

This is the beſt Ti ime to diſcover 
the trueſt and moſt advantageous 
Situation for ſuch open Drains, and 


ſuch future Floods or Inundations, 
Water being the beſt and cheapeſt 
Level for the "induſtrious Farmer when 
it ha ppens ſo; and its Retreat, eſpe- 
cially in large Paſtures, ſhould be 
carefully watched and ſtaked out 
with ſmall wooden Pins. 

The young Farmer need only be 
told farther, that all ſudden Floods, of 
ſhort Duration, are greatly. beneficial 


depoſit Matter of great Fertility upon 
they ſo viſit. But theſe 
differ widely from the preſent grievous 
continued Inundations. I heartily 
wiſh theſe Hints may prove uſeful, 
be | and am, with Compliments to 
for the Honour he does me, 


SI R, | 
Your Þ humble odors, 


. and 2 running the 
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Nee ry 1 
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no Scarce any Produce whatever may be 


made to. bring in greater Advantages, and none 
is. ſa much: neglecech Wg import fram Abroad 
at à great Brise, what ue, might raiſe as well 
at Homes, ver is: thære any; Thing ta diſcou- 
rage us from the Attempt: We baye laid down 
in the ſeveral. preceding: Chapters, the, Method 
of monogindg Hops ag Article of Difficulty, 
which”! pet ig many.» Blares: is executed with 
great Familiarity ; ; and, we hope, from the 
light whergia we have Et is chat Kill de in 
W. M nnen 

What we have wo, fu of Flax, aide we 
Gall deliver its Management as! fully, will be 
comprized in à much faallern Compaks, and the . 
Trouble of the Perſon wha ſhall be induced to 
ei, vil apy | 14 wych malten and eee 


W 

Fl * 8 nder, ll, ad petty booking 
Phat, is 0 tender; te keep itſelſ well up: | 
-right flngly,. but ia 4 Field where it is fawn | 
together in Body, nothing ſtands better: this 
is the Caſe with Wheat, which if a ſingle Stalk 
were raiſed; weuld not be able tp Rand. before | 
the Wind s though in a Field it very well ap 
pore elf. 

Flax is zu annual Plant. Its Raot-i is 1 
wa fibrous, and periſhes as faon as the Seed: is 
ripened, The Stalk is raund and ſmoath, and 
it riſes to three or faur Font in Height. The 


Leaves are ſmall and narrow, and of pale | 


green. The Stalk grows ſtrait and ſingle to the 
Top, where it divides into three or four little 
Branches, and on theſe graw the Flowers, and 
after them the Fruit, containing ſeveral Seęds, 
The Flowers ae large and blue, ſo that when 
the Plant is in Flower a whole Field bene 
it makes a very beautiful Appearance. 
The Plant is thus Knouin at light, land is 
very pretty ; the ſlender upright Stalks, ſmall. 
Leaves, and large blue: Flowers diſtinguiſh it: 
when examined more-nicaly, each 'Flower is 
found to ſtand in a ſmall green Cup, made of 
five pointed Leaves: the lower itſelf in the 
fame Manner conſiſts of fiye Leaves the are 
narroweſt at the Bottom, and. iden all che Way 
to the Top, ſo that the whole has the Shapr of 
a Funnel. In the Centar ſand is vet ſhatrt 
Filaments, each having at the Top A Knab or 
Button, : ſhaped. like an Arrgw's Head zun, in 
the Centre of theſe/is the-youpg: Fruit / on hic 
Srow. five. very ſhort and, mall Therads, bending: 
at their eee eee 
ede 1 ann 


* 


2 


{ 


' 
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5 dard that! in he Hop; thoſe ſmall 
Knobs gad the Filaments, cotitain 4 Puft that 
impregnates the Fruit, and perfects the Seeds; 
they are of the ſame: Nature in this, and all o- 
cher Plants, but in this, as in moſt others, they 
| ſtand) together with the: Rudiment of the Fruit. 
in the Bottom of one and the ſame Flower: 
Wheness in the Hop, and a few others; they 
grow in different Flowers upon the faifie, or 
upon different Plants of the ſame Species. 

The Huſbandman will not be diſpleaſed that 
we thus inform hini of the Structure and Nature 
of Flowers; we would:have: him ignorant of no- 
thing that relates tp - his. Profeſſion, and this is 
no idle Curioſiiy: he who beſt underſtands Planes, 
will be ahle beſt to raiſe them. 

In Books of Botany, theſe Things appear very 


familiar Words. 


When the Duſt from theſs dence hou ſhed 
irfelf upon the. crooked Filaments which | ſtand 
among them, and; which riſe from the. mn 
Eruit, the. Leaves of the Flower fall off. Al- 
though they are the gaudieſt Part of the Plant, 
they. are of no other Uſe than to. defend theſe 
little: "regarded . Threads from Injuries, while 
their Duſſ is ripening. As ſoon as that has 
ſhed itſelf upon the Points, whick riſe from the 
Rudimenti of the Fruit, they die away and fall 
aff, The Threads themfelves alſo fall off, and 
a in this Caſe of the. Flax, fo in all others, no- 
thing remains but that Rudiment of the Fruit or 
Send Vt] we: haus deſtribed. This encreaſes 
in Size, and when mipe, is a Seed Veſſel of a 
royudifh- Shape, bur marked Wick ve flight 
Ridges, and terminates in 4 Point. It con- 
tains: ten ſeparata Cells or Compartments, in 
which there are contained the Sced5: "theft are 
of an oh pointed Form, ſmooth, flatted, and 


bromq, and there is er ee work 


a! * 
15 #4 6 


Dann or Cell of ' the Head. 
Fhis is the Deſcription of * Herb which 


affords our Einnen./! It has been known in very 


carb Ages, the Gi HAK S having called it by 
the ſame Name; and uſed to the "Cate Pur- 
poſes with the preſent; and it ſeems to have 
Countries, though it is. not eaſy to trace its 
Time of being brought into the North: at 
preſent 'tis cultivated in moſt Kingdoms, and 
as we ſhall ſhew, delerves to be much oftener 


raiſed in EncLand. 


0 H A p. XVIII : 


* 7 Ne * % 


the Seeds. 


An . "os 
ngther 38 4 Hyſhandman, This is. ſeeb 
i ranting; Hf the, Kinds of Flax, the Cyrious 
in Flats reckon: ug. do leſs than dend), but 
theH@ner needs o Kno but One. Arik 1 71 
Wen ſbel nos farther: portirulariar this: than 
chat it is the Flax zuſt..deſcribed, and is the only 
Kind polled aneorbere; for He.. 


e 


ders 


intricate, but: we have explained: . a _ | 


Gf us far Link of Pls, a and Gi +4 
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Perſectiog, its ripening che Seed is the compleat 


0 liele Time, but it very well pays the Da- 


that run wild always do from ſuch ad/ are oulti- 


moſt of our \Neighbouts' import the Seed of 


_ enquire for the right Sort, and to deal with a 
Perſon of Integtity who, ill not deceive him. 


its Flowers, for there is to be expected little 


ders of Flelds W ouns Plies; und ie "has ten 
diſtinguiſhed by ſome asdifferent” from the o- 

ther, but it riſes from Seeds of Flax ſcartered 
by Accident, and only differs from the right 
Flax in being ſmaller and weaker, 4s Things 


ai ono to moet 2, a 
In a Crop of Flax! 4 great deal will depend 
upon the Goodneſs of the Seed; and we find 
too n this rar _ 3 in Euo- 
LAND 5 * ei 1341 


| iy have een g other: r that 


their Flax from Fl AN EAS but it is better to 
get it from the Eaſt. Every Plant has its na- 
tive Ground on which it riſes to the greateſt 


Perfection of its Growth: + and this will. e beſt 
done where it 1s native. £2100 iin 
Wie thave-obſerved,that-it is Grading ſup- 


poſe: Flax originally came from the Eaſt, and 


there is this Evidence in Support. of the Con- 
jecture, that ĩt no where ripens its Seed fo well. 

For this Reaſon, that the Farmer may ſet out 
right in this Undertaking, we adviſe. him to get 
his firſt, Seed from the Lava, enougbof it is 
imported every Tear, only let him take Care o 


1 


When he bas got à Quantity of this right 
and ſine for his Purpoſe, it will be ſufficient 


raiſed from this, will be good three Crops, if it 
ripen favourably, ſo that he need not hav&any 
more for four Years; but by chat Time, in Spite 


of al all the Care he can employ, he will find: it 


begin to run weak, and then he mniſt have a 
freſh Parcel from the ſame Place. Haar Hider 
We ſhall Jay down the Rules by which our 
Huſbandman may be ſecure of raiſing a profit 
able Crop of this Commodity; but let him take 
Care that he make no Miſtake in the Seed: 
that would be a Fault no fi Care could 
remedy : ſuch a Stumble at the . er 
ber him for ever-out of the Towle.” 
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Oo th prifer Loud fir” ls, nl the 
preparing " 1 

"HEN the Huſbandman Acer dn tend 


VV" the next Thing is to confider on what 
Parcel of his Land to ſow it. Flax will grow 
on almoſt any Soilß but it will grow where it 
will not thrive, and in this Caſe there will only 
be the Amuſement of looking: at the Beauty of 


Profit. 
Tataig i ro theimolt full Advantage] it Fi ; 
have the” beſt Ground that can be given. it. 


Flax, though a ſmall rooted Herb, exhauſts a 


| — Ground the: better, A 


| 


ö 


| between”the-Rows,! one Piece of Groutid will be 
for ſome. Time the Seed of his on Growth. 


W. do not give this as a Proof that the new 


4 4 


| this Method; and it is not eaſy I rn | 


Piece of Tillage. 


following almoſt any other Crop, tho* with the 


for the ſowing 
upon a broke up Sainrfoln Lay; for the Flax 


. * been faid concerning 


Advantage, both muſt be uſed together. 


vaſt Quantity of Nouriſument. Iaſomuel that 
it will impoberiſn the richeſt Piece of 'Ground. 


3 #1 hat drr Ruf 121 ant 2 n at 
\ The Field to ruiſe it to >; muſt 
ee eee more like 


16 The great Points here are two.” To break 
e eee eee 2 49 


ſucceed fo well as when it oro hew 


As to the Choice of Sole a rich Loam- is by 
much che moͤſt proper for Flax: and inſtead of 


Dreffings, to prepare for it; 'tis much the 
beſt to ſow it on, new broke up Ground. 
N NN are into Arable, if the 
Soil ſuits Flax, 10S 0 Raben Qpportunity 
t it will ſucceed beſt 


roots very ſhallow, and the Saintfoin very deep, 
ſo that the Surface: of -the Grounds Hd is alt 
| the Flax meddlesi with; 4s lefquiullenhat- 
ed. vm 15v23150w 90ud01T yas 91830 : bauv 
On ſuch. a Field with a" be Soil ind 8004 
Seed, Flax will eld a more preſitäble Crop 
to the underſtanding Farmer, than any Tking 
whatever; but in this Caſe, to cbntinue the Be- 
neſic of ſuch Crops, he muſt chünge not only 
his Seed, but his Ground at proper Scaſbns, for 
the ſame Land will not, with any Management 
whatever, bear many ſacteſive Crops of Flax to 
the Owner's Addantage. ite 78271 
This uſeful Product is an Ek ptiefr b what 
the new · Method of 
Huſbandry by the Drill and Hoe PO] Mr. 
Ti has ſaid, and his Followers have repeat“ 
ed: itaafter him, that by his Mechöd of hoeing 


enabled to maintain the ſame Kin@ df Crop ever 
ſo long. Flax, whoſe Culture probably Mr. 
Tuuuchat'norjeericabed, cproves the'contrary; 
for: Trial has hen that no Culture or Ma- 
nagement whatſoever, will enable the ſame Piece 
of Ground to bear Crop after Crop for ſeveral 


Years: - 201 18-1: toit. * 1a 841 if 1141 of gl: # 23-73 38 


Huſbandry. is not proper for Flax; on the con- 
trary, there is no Crop whatſoever wherewith' it 
ſo: well agrees, nor is this to be raiſed any Way 
with near the Benefit that it is by the Drill and 
Hoe Plow:; but ſtill the ſame Land wWll not con- 
tinue to yield it well. Half a dozen Crops are 
the; moſto that. can be got from a good Field by 


than four by the common Huſbandry. 
Alter this the Field muſt be well ee for 
preparing it to raiſe ſome other Crop, and the 
2 of e is to he _—_ ſome other 
Ground. „ lat, & 797 81 ask 
What we — ald of the new Mhbandryin in 
general, is thus explained under the ſeveral Par- 
ticulars=. it is better than any other Method; but 
it does not come up to all that has been written 
of it; and though. it may in many Places ſup- 
ply the Uſe: of Manure, yet to have the _ 


| -:{TheiFarmer has got his Seed of the right 
Rio Kink, and he has. fixed upon the Piece of 
Ground chere he will ſow it; the er 
then in 0 prepare: for its Reception. La. 


the Earthi very fine, for the Roots of Flax are 


Wie ſuppoſe the Piece of Laaer ts de new - 
"broke: up! for Flax, and in this Caſe it is to be 


wrought over ſeveral Times, to reduce it to the 
needful 
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— A it will be wa while to be- 
ſtow good Pains upon it for this Crop: and the 
Flax will never thrive ſo well as if it be ſown 
on Land Und as Level as the Border in a Gar- 


den. * 
Let the Groand have the laſt working about 


E 


be ſown, This is an Article which we ſhall con- 
ſider ſeparately, as there are two diſtinft Ways 
of doing it, that by the Drill and- the common 
Way by Hand ; and on the former we ſhall be 
more particular, becauſe we have Experience upon 
a Trial, which perhaps no others have made in 
this Kind. We wiſh to ſhew with Impartiality, 
all the Advantages of the new Huſbandry, and 
although more has been ſaid of it than is true, 
this Species affords us one, and that very con- 
ſiderable. | 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of the ſooing of Hus. 


HOSE. who have written of the ſowing 
of Flax all mention the doing it by Hand, 
for there are none who name this Species that 
have written ſince the  Horſehoeing and _ 
Huſbandry have been brought into Uſe. 
have Proof that Flax is to be raiſed in very _ 
Crops by the common Method, - but Experience 
ſhews that it may be raiſed much * the other 
Way: mn | 
| The great Damage Few to Flax i in its Grow 
Weeds; and theſe can no Way be de- 
Pay ſo perfectly as by the Horſehoeing Me- 
thod. 
mage to Flax is, that in its firſt Shoot it is for 
ſome time very weak. In the common Methods 
of Huſbandry the Weeds riſe with it, and they 
being ſtrong and the Flax weak, 'they get the 
better of it; rob it of its Nouriſhment, ſtunt it 
in its Growth, and it never recovers. This the 
Perſons who raiſe Flax very well know, but they 
do not know how to prevent it : they have tried 
many Methods, but ſome of them have been 
fruitleſs, others prejudicial. It is for this Rea- 


Trial. 


old Way, we. ſhall lay down the needful Di- 
rections for doing it in the beſt Manner, accord- 
ing to that ler 3 ey afterwards 1 bo 
the other. 

If the Farmer chuſes to raiſe Flax a 
to the old Method of Huſbandry; he muſt lay his 
Ground flat and even, with all the Clods broke; 
and the whole. fine like a Garden Border; then 
he muſt ſee his Seed ſown. by Hand, in the moſt 
careful Manner, by ſingle Caſt. This done he 
is to go over the Land lightly, with a Couple of 
fine Harrows Joined together, and having thus 
covered the Seed he is to leave the reſt to Na- 
ture. The Time of ſowiog Flax is the laſt Weck 
in Manch, but if the Weather be cold it may 
be deferred till the Beginning of Apa. The 


Numb. XII. 


the third Week in Mazcn, and then let the Seed 


The Reaſon that Weeds do ſo much Da- 


ſon we recommend the Horſehoeing Method for 
Flax, the Succeſs of e we bare aig 73 


Middle of Arx, but unleſs it be got into the 


Perfection. 
We have ſaid when the Farmer has let his Seed 


row, he is to leave it to Nature: it is not that 
the Flax wants no farther Care, but he can do 
no more for it. There is no Growth that has 
more Need of proper Management afterwards, 
but in this Way of raiſing it there is no doing 
the Crop that needful Service. | 
Weeds will grow up among the young Crop 
the wetter the Spring the more of them; and we 


is he to do, he cannot get in to hoe them up ? 


turning in of Sheep, but though this may be of 
Service, it is capable alſo of doing great Harm 
ſo that it muſt be done with Caution. a 
When the Rains of the Spring have filled the 
Flax with Weeds, ſome have ventured to ſend 
in Weeders, but their Feet do more Harm than 
their Hands can do Good. 
Thhe other Method of turning in Sheep is 
much better, but the Time muſt be hit very 
nicely ; if the Flax be too low they will tread it 
down and deſtroy it; and if it be grown to 
ſome Height, and the Stalk firm, they will break 
it with lying _ it, and it will never well re- 
cover. 
| Theſe are as Diſadvantages off * bd 
in upon a Growth of Flax, but if the Huſband- 
man can hit the exact Time it will do very well, 
there is a Length of the Flax at which it will 
not be in Danger of being trampled in by the 
Sheep; and at which it will riſe again after their 
lying upon it. 
Inches high; and if. Sheep are turned in upon 
the Ground then, they will eat up the Graſs and 


mage, will ſtand the reſt 4 f its Time free from 
its worſt Enemies. 

This is the Method of managing F how EY 
the Seed to the full Growth, according to the 
common Methods of Huſbandry, but we ſee 
this is hazardous and imperfect: the Seed is 
ſown at Random, and there is great Danger 
chat in deſtroying the Weeds the Crop itſelf is 
hurt. The ſame Advantages are procured in a 
cheaper, eaſier, and more certain Manner by the 


8 I new Huſbandry; and the Method of railing it is 
However, as oF a may = bigotted to thi 


this. 

The Land is to be prepared in the fame Man- 
ner for this, as for the other. Method and the 
Seed is to'be fown in treble Rows by the Drill, 


| Che Operation. 


three Buſhels of Seed are uſually allowed. to an 


very fine and full, half a Buſhel, leſs: will do; 


1 


grow tenderer * finer for it. 
n G 


3 
* 
* 
0 


Ground early, the Seed does not ripen to fo 5 | 


into the Ground, and covered it with the Har- 


have ſhewn the Damage they do to Flax, but what 


One Practice there is in this Way, which is the 


This is when tis about five _ i 


Weeds; and the Flax, receiving little or no Da- 


properly ſet for that Purpoſe, . leaving the Par- 
titions ſeven. Inches broad between Row and 
Row, and the Interval between every. three and 
three as ſmall as will admit the Horſehoe or 
Hoe Plow ; for there requires. no more Space be-, 
tween than is juſt ſufficiepe | for. performing, that. N 


n the common Way. of, owing by Hand, "a 
Acre, When it is the freſh Eaſtern Seed, and all, 


"in the Drill Way one Buſhel is enough, for an 


Acre, and the Stalks riſe. more numerous, and 
Flax will be f ben for Ut if fown'in th | 14 
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 Huſbandman ;propare- 


much to mind the ſhooting of the Flac, * 
che riſing of the Weeds; antl this) is a Seaſon 


when thay will be very ſpeedy and mery numerous. 


The yavng Crop ſhoyld: have all che Nauriſb- 
ment abe Lang affords, therefore theſe ane tobe 
gaeſtroyrd in the very AR of riſing. Let che In- 
tervals be turned up with abe Hae Plow upon 


the firſt Appearance of any Weeds, and this will | 


anſwer ſeveral excellent Purpoſes:. it mill deftroy | 
thoſe Weeds, and at the ſame Time prepare the 
Earth of the Intervals, to admit the Roots of 
the Flax freely, and they will be well ſettled in 
it in the Midſt of their proper ae be- 
fore any ſecond Crop of Weeds can riſe. .  _ 
As Joon. as the Flax has got a leele Height, 
let Hoers be {ent in with Hand Hoes to clear 
away the Partitions; and thus the Growth will 
have all the Nouriſhment the Earth can afford 
for its firſt Shoot, which will be vaſtly ſtronger 
it is to be obtained any other Way. By 
theſe Means the Flax will get ſuch a Footing 
in the Ground, before any other Crop of Weeds 
can riſe, that it will be too ſtrong for them. 
As they would have ſtarved the Flax before, 
that will now ſtarve ſuch of them as riſe in the 
Partitions, ſo that it would do without any more 
hocing there; however, there is no Harm in re- 
peating it by the Hand Hoe, in thoſe. ſmall 
Spaces; and as to the Iateryals the Huſbandman 
is to keep 2 watchful Eye upon them, and to 
repeat the Horſehoeing as often as he ſecs any 
Parcel of them riſe, - that would exhaiſt the 
Ground, and tend to impoyeriſh the Crop. 
Theſe repeated Horſchoeings are ſo ar folk 
| Dreflings of the Ground, fo that the Crop has 
new Benefit every Time, No Growth requires 
this Aſſiſtanee ſo much as Flax, therefore the 
1 ay Huſbandry can never be more pro- 
B r this Species; and the Encreaſe in 
rowth will very well pay the Trouble ans Ex- 
pence... - 
What we can ank Gam Experience i is but 
in a Tryal,; but we have Reaſon to imagine from 


that, chat if the Crop of the ſame Quantity of 
Ground, by the common and new Method were 

, the Profics of that in the latter Way, 
ie en Mould he dauble, - 21 . 


| oe CHAP. XXVL/- 
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= the pling of es 


E A e deset the Farmer, to whom 

de Culture of this Species is new, from 

the Choice of his Seed to the full Growth, of the 

Plant, whether he chuſe to raiſe in the cmmon 

old Method, or by the new. He has 

to do but to watch its tipening, and to 4 

This however is e 

© beſtow 4 groar deal of Attention. IT 
Period as which Flax is 8. c f. oy 

ed, and this muſt be watched, and Fu *. 

tunity ſeized as ſoon a3 i; oſfer; all before 

being wrong, as well ad after it. We, ſhall en · 

* N e 


* 
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5 e Deſcription, to ae he ww. 
Time. 


In che Frſt Place it + 20.he conlidared, a 
the Uſe of Flax is of a. particular ind. Other 
Crops are raiſed for their Seed or their Roots, 
but this. far the Stalk ; whigh is to be manu- 
faQured in a ſingular Manner, and will yield 
to the Qperation better ar worſe, — to 
the exact Time at Which it was pulled. 

In aher Kinds the Ripeneſs af the Seed, or 
the Bigneſs af che Roar, are the Manks of their 
being fit for bat in this it is the due 
Condition of the Stalk. Thaſe Marks are vi- 
ſible and abvious to the Eye; this is the more 
difficult to he known, and therefore it muſt be 
watched the mone narrowly. | | 

.. The Farmer is to conſider, that although the 


| greateſt Part of his Flax is to be pulfed for the 


Stalk, it is proper to let ſome ſtand for Seed. 
This makes a different Period vf 

for if the whole were to ſtand till the Seed was 
ripe, it would be of little worth. Therefore let 
the Owner firſt ſer off a Part for ſtanding for 
Seed, and let this be upon the Edge of his Ground 
that is beſt defended from Winds, and where 
there is molt Sun. If there be a Part open to 
the South, and backed by a good Hedge, this 
is the Place. Let him mark out by Stakes what 
Quantity he will have there for Seed, and then 
watch the reſt for ripening, only giving Directions 
to the Pullers to ſpare the Seed Parcel. This 
particular Part is to ſtand till the Seed Veſſel is 
very dri and ready to open, and the Seeds, upon 
opening it, are found to be full and firm. This 


I | Degpee' of Ripeneſs is eaſy enough known, fo 


there needs no great Care on that Head; but 
before this he muſt look narrowly ute de 
other. 

It is a yery common Pradice to foil the whole 
Crop for the Sake of the Seed. The Owners 
acknqyledge, that if pulled while the Seed is 
young, the Flax will be the better, but that the 


Seed will be good for nothing; they therefore 


let it ſtand till the Seed has juſt begun to ripen, 
and then pulling it the Seed ny "y will harden 
and perfect itfelf in the drying 
. Thoſe who follow this benen Path 3805 ſee 
their Flax out of Flower, before they examine it 
for gathering : they muſt then watch when the 
Heads turn 3 and begin to bend down the 
Tops of the Twigs whereon they ſtand, for that 
is juſt the Time of pulling this Way; but as 
the Flax is ſute to be much the worſe for ſo 
long ſtanding upon the Ground, it is much bet- 
ter to ſet aſide a Part only for the Seeds, and 
pll the reſt when i i in its Perfection : 
We would fain lead the Exorrsn Raifers of 
Flax, into this beneficial Way of conducting 
themſelves, We are ſenfible that our Flax is in- 
feriar - in its/Qudlity to that of many Parts of 
Bun orz, whete they have no natural Advantages 
over us fot its Growth, but only underftand its 


Management better. The grear Article is their 


it befare it is too ripe. 

In the Eaſt they ſom particular Spots with 
Flax purpoſtiy for the Seed, chuſing for this 
Purpoſe warm Simmtiont and the richeſt Soils, 
This is one Resſan why their Seed is fo fine, 
eee tick parole Core" ir the 12 
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| ingly for the Manufacture, it is to be pulled as 


of the Seed Plants, and nurſing them up pur- 


poſely and only for it. We confound the two 
Purpoſes of ſowing together, we will have our 
Flax ripen its Seed, and yet be fine in the Stalk, 


which is impoſſible. Both in the Lzvanr, and 


in thoſe Parts of the LO] COUNTRIESs, and every- 
where elſe in EuxopE, EncLanp excepred, when 
they ſow Flax, they have their large Fields raiſed 
for the Stalk, and particular Spors for Seed. 


They can therefore pull their Flax for Uſe juſt 


at the Time when it is fitteſt, and therefore their 
Manufacture from it exceeds ours both in Strength 


and Colour. 


Let us here take Vrimpl by thofe other 
People; there cannot be any Error in following 
the Steps of thoſe who we ſee excel us in the 
ſame Article. We have not here laid down 


their Method of raiſing ſeparate Parcels for Seed 


on diſtin& Spots, it is ſufficient that our Huſ- 


| bandman fo far imitate them, as to fet apart a 


certain Parcel of his common Growth for that 


| Purpoſe, chuſing that which has moſt Sun and 
Shelter. 


When the two Conſiderations of Seed and Stalk 
are thus ſeparated, they will be both better un- 
derſtood and better managed. The Hufband- 
man is to let his Seed Quarter ſtand its Time, 
wy he mult have an Eye upon the other as it 
riſes to flower, 
In the common Method of Huſbandry: the 
Flax flowers irregularly in the ſame Field. Some 
of the Seed having been buried deeper, and ſome 


ſhallower, there has been more or leſs Time re- 


quired for their riſing ; and the ſame Difference 


is ' preſerved in their coming to flower: alſo 


ſome of the Sbed lying ſingle and at a Diſtance, 


and there being Heaps in other Places from this 


random Method of ſowing, that alſo will make 
its Share in the Variation; for ſuch as ſtand 
ſingle will flower a Week before thoſe which 
are in Cluſters, becauſe of their having more 
Strength. 

From theſe different Cauſes a Field of Flax 
ſown by Hand, flowers very irregularly, ſome 
Plants ſooner, others later; and this is a vaſt 


Diſadvantage in a Crop which. ſhould be pulled 


at one exact Time, and chat Time determined 
only by the flowering. 


This affords one Inſtance among many, why 
che Drill Huſbandry is much better than the 
common for the raiſing of Flax: for in that Me- 


thod all the Seeds being let in at the ſame Depth, 


and diſpoſed with an even Regularity, both the 


above-mentioned Occaſions of the Difference in 


coming to flower are prevented; and it is a 
beautiful Sight to look upon a Field of this 
Growth, raifed in this Way, the whole Crop 
being of the ſame Form, and the fame Height 
throughout their Growth, and all burſting out 


into a Celeſtial Blue together. There is nothing 
reſembles the Brightneſs and Beauty of ſuch 2 


Crop in Blom, but 4 perfect clear Sky, in Som. 
W. 

This is a very obvious Mark, and: *this is ite 
Token far. gathering. When the Flax 15 1 — 


as ever it is in füll F lower, the Frapef 
Time is before one Flower falls. 


Let the Owner therefore only watch its Bad: : 


þ 


2 


inn that burſts let him Rave his Pullers n 


and as fbon as all the Plants are in full Flower, 
und there appeats the firſt Nrark of fading in 
uny of them, let them be ſent into the Field. 
The more there are of them che better, for the 
Work would be to pull f it all in ene Day if 
poſſible. 

This Practice is founded upon the plaineſt 
Reaſon. 

The Flax. is an annual Plant: the Purpoſe of 
Nature is its ripening its Seed, and when this is 


done it periſhes entirely. The Uſe we make of 


the Stalk is accidental, in Reſpect of the Plant's 
Growth; and we are to ſeize Vo Period accord- 
ingly. 

The Articles of Value in ""Þ Flax are the 
good Cotour, and the Firmneſs of the Threads 
in the Stalk : now theſe Threads arrive at their 
Perfection when the Plant flowers. They have 


been gradually coming up to it before, and from 


that Time they are gradually declining from it; 
therefore that is the Period of Perfection, and 
at that they muſt be taken; in all Things when 
Perfection is attained, the next Step is toward 
DEealy. - 

While the Flax is growing to its Height, the 
Threads in the Stalk are green and tender; 
when it has arrived at its full Growth they are 


white and firm, and as ſoon as that Period is 


elapſed they. grow brown and harſh, This Pe: 
riod is very ſhort, and it muſt be ſeized, for 
all depends upon it; and happily for the Owner 
Nature is not remiſs in marking it, if he be not 
negligent in taking her Inſtructions. The Time 
of flowering, is the exact Time of this Period. 
This is a very viſible N onces and let! it be taken 
accordingly. 

The Flax always FER, juſt wg it has ar- 
rived at its full Stature; it never flowers fegu- 
larly before, nor except by ſome Accident defers 
it longer. Therefore till it is in Flower the 
Fibres in the Stalk are green and weak; when 


it is in Bloom they are white and ftreng ; and 


when it loſes the Flower and is fipeninf the 
Seed, they become harſh and brown: Whiteneſs 
and Strength are the Qualities we require in theſe 
Fibres, therefore the Period of flowerifig is the 
exact Time whereat the Tlunt ſhould be 82 
thered. 

We ſee in al Herbs that the Statkes are weak 
and tender till they flower: they are firm and in 
their Perfection when the Plant is in flower, ahd 
they dry up and grow brittle when the Seed 
ripens. Flax follows the Courſe of other animal 
Plants, and muſt be therefore pulled when the 
Flower is juſt opened, in order to have is in the 
full Pegree of Strength, Colour, and Perfe@ion, 

When the Pullers are ſent into 4 Field of 
Flax, they are to be ordered to tie 48 expeti» 
tious as paſſible in their Work. The Flax foots 
very lightly, ſo. chat the leaſt Touch takes it 
ys and this is the Reaſon of the gathering it by 

and in that Manner, As they puld it up they 
muſt gather it inte Handfuls; and tying theſe 


| rogether they muſt be ſet up in the Field ar 
' Diſtances one from asother. Im this Condition 


they are to ſtand till they are thoroughly dry: 


| the Sun, and Air ſoon do this perſcctiy, and they 


* fim but not harſh in the drying. 
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As * as perfefly dry the Handfuls are do 


be houſed,” and they are then ready either for 


Sale to the Manufacturers, or for the Uſe of the 


Owner if he will work them himſelf, by which 
he uf be very well aſſured he will. gt the 


greateſt Profit. 


CH A p. XXVII. 


HEN the Flax has been well dried af- 
ter the pulling, the next Operation 1s 


what is called Rating of it; as to the houſing 


the Bundles, that is a Matter merely of Con- 
venience. If every thing be prepared, and the 
Huſbandman manufacture it himſelf, he may 
take it directly from the Field to the Water; if 
otherwiſe it is houſed, to keep it out of the Way 


of Harm. 


Rateing of Flax is ſteeping it'in Water, in 
order to looſen its Bark or Rind. The thready 
Part of the Stalk is all that is to be uſed, and 
therefore the firſt Thing to be done is to ſepa- 
rate the Rind from it, that not being thready or 
any Way uſeful. 

Experience ſhews that the beſt Manner of doing 


this is by ſoaking it in Water, and that is the 


Rateing of Flax: it is done thus. They lay the 
Bundles in a ſhallow Pond or Ditch, dug for 
that Purpoſe, putting ſome flight Weight upon 
them to keep them under the Water, and every 
other Day they are to be turned. 


When they have lain thus fix Days they are 


to be taken out, if the Bark be ſufficiently looſen- 
ed. This is eaſily known by rubbing one of the 
Stalks from the Middle of the Bunch between 
the Fingers: if the Bark part eaſily they have 


been rated enough, if not they muſt lie a Day 


or two longer, but ufually, at that Seaſon of 
the Year, fix _ are ſufficient, ſometimes it is 
done ip five. 

When dikes out of the Water the Bundles 


are to be ſpread abroad and dried; and they will 


— fourth Operation, which is the 


thus be prepared for the brakeing. 
ſecond Operation they go through, in order to 
being prepared for Linnen. This is performed 
by a particular Inſtrument made for that Pur- 
poſe, and called a Brake, it is notched at the 
End or throughout » according to the various 
Methods in different Places, and with this the 
thready,: Part is "ſeparated from the Bark and 


and go all the Way up to the Top. 


the Brake, it hangs in Threads and ſcattered | 


Pieces, and it is then ready for the third Ope- 


ration, which is the ſwingling. This is a Kind 
of beating: and is to be performed with an edg'd | 
Stick, called for that Reaſon a Swingle. This 
ſeparates the Fibres more, and it always lays 
them more regularly, and by this the Flax is 


20 „ aaa 1 0 ch 
a Block, and laboured with a Beetle, or it is put 


into a 177 N re Hammer, and | 


4 3 
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This is the 


looſened. The Method is to begin at the Root, 


— 


When the Flax has been choroughty broke by 


Er —_ 


this beating i is continued till the whole Sublanc 
of it is made ſoft and- pliable. 

When the Flax has been ſufficiently bear it is 
fit to be hackled or combed. This is done 
ſomewhat in. the Manner of combing of Wool, 
what are uſed in this * for Flax being called 
Hackles. 

It is to be worked Sad through theſe, 
one after another, till all the ſhort Stuff is got out; 

| and all the long and fine Fibres are made ſmooth, 

and lie evenly together in Form of ſo many 


| Threads; in this Condition it is fit to be ſpun. 


This is the whole Proceſs in forming the 
Stalk of the Flax, gathered at a proper Degree 


of Maturity, into Thread, and thence into Lies. 


nen; the whole is very familiar, and can admit 
of no Miſunderſtanding. It were exceedingly to 
be wiſhed that the Plainneſs of the Practice, and 
the great Profits would lead more into the Work. 


on, there need be no grudging of the Expence of 
Implements; and where leſs there are various 
Ways of contriving to ſave Money. In ſome 
Parts of EncLanp all the Trouble and Charge 
of beating Flax by Hand is ſaved, by a particu- 
lar Structure of their Corn Mills; they make the 
Axle-tree of the principal Wheel longer than 


| uſual, and they place Pins in it, which by the 


Motion of the Mill raiſe large Hammers : theſe 
beat the Hemp in the Manner of the Hammers 
uſed in Fulling Mills... Many other Contrivances 


Point is to get People into a Way 1 e en 
the Culture of the Flax. 

Thoſe who raiſe the Flax for the Stalk and 
Seed both, have a neceſſary Operation which we 
have not yet named, becauſe in this Practice we 
adviſe, all that is concerned is the Stalk only, 
the Seed being reſerved in Parcels kept for thar 
Purpoſe. However, that no Information may 
be wanting for thoſe who raiſe Flax in their own 
Way, we ſhall add the Method of ſeparating 
the Seed before the Stalks are put to be wa- 
tered. 

This is called fpliog, ard it is thus done. 
The Flax being pulled when the Seed begins to 
be brown, for that is the Time according to 
this Practice; when the Bundles have ſtood up 
ſeven or eight Days, and are pretty well dried 
they are to paſs through the Ripple; this is 2 
Kind of combing of the Stalks. The Ripples 
are made of Wood, and have their Teeth fo 
cloſe, that when drawn aver the Stalk they ſtick 
at the Heads « or Seed A and poi them 
off. 

When this. is done the Bundles are to be put 
into the Water, as has been directed already; 
| and as to theſe Seeds not being yet altogether dry, 
they are to be laid by in an airy Room till Spring, 
when the whole is to be thraſhed in the common 
Way, to ſeparate the Sceds from the Huſks. 

This Operation, i in ſome Degree, prepares the 
Stalks for rating: but it is not neceſſary. Ac- 
cording to -our Advice no Regard is to be had 


to the Seed of that Flax that is raiſed for ma- 
nufacturing; and therefore the whole Bundles, 
when they are moderately dried, are to be put 


into the Water, where the Leaves will fall off 


about, the third Day, and ſometimes the Stalks 


will 


When any large Work of this Kind is earried 


in this Way might eaſily be made, but the firſt 


— 
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will be ready for thei firſt Dreſſing the Day but | After this bes Account of Hemp we may 
one afterwards, and t the very Day | proceed to the Deſcription in common to both, 
after. | for excepting the Flowers and Seeds, the Dif- 
The Time of 1 them from the Water | ference between one and the other is very ſmall, 
is one of the critical Points in the managing and | and may be named occaſionally. ; 
manufacturing of Flax, it muſt therefore be Hemp is an Annual Plant. The Root is 
watched accordingly. long, ſlender, divided into Branches, and full 
When the Bark will part, and the Threads | of Fibres. The Stalk is thick, upright, ridged, 
ſeparate, it is fit for taking out, and 1 Time | of a green Colour, and grows ſix or ſeven Foot 
ſhould not be let ſlip. | high, The Leaves are very numerous, and are 
If. this happen the third Day there is no Oc- | divided in the Manner of Fingers, or in other 
caſion for any more rating, and if it be not in | Words five ſeparate Leaves grow upon each 
this Condition on the ſeventh, it muſt lie longer. Foot-ſtalk, ſpreading like Fingers, they are of a 
4 We have given the common full Time it is in dead green Colour, rough to the Touch, and 
preparing in this Operation, but the Condition notched at the Edges: Tho' five is the common 
of the Flax is to guide the Workman, not any Number of theſe Diviſions, it is not without Va- 


— 


e Number of Days of lying. | riation, for ſome of them have ſix or ſeven. 
| In this both Male and Female agree, but the 
2 e ws whe! Difference between them is, that the Male is the 
WE Lf POL SAR AWHY HYD SALE EDN Top 7 N 
* 90 | * . inn lighter and more delicate Plant. The Stalk is 
en AP: XXVIII. 1 | ſmall, and it has fewer Branches; and it is tenderer 
| 1 | | and more hollow. 
. 27 Hemp. On the Tops of this Kind grow the duſty 


OR OT Flowers, which are of a whitiſh Yellow with a 
FTE R the Conſideration of Flax we are | Tinge of Green, little and inconſiderable. The 


naturally led to that of Hemp, theſe two. | other or Female Hemp is more robuſt, the Stalk 
Species being raiſed for the ſame Purpoſes of | thicker and more branched, and inſtead of theſe 
Cloth, though the Flax be the finer. The Cul- duſty Flowers it bears the Seed. | 
ture of the two Plants agrees in many Reſpects,, The Male Hemp is by ſome diſtinguiſhed by 
though 'in their Form and Nature, excepting the Name of Summer Hemp, and the Female by 
that ſingle Article the Threadineſs of the Stalk, | that of Winter Hemp; becauſe the Male comes 
they differ as much as it is poſſible for two Plants 13 its Ripeneſs a Month or five Weeks ſooner 
to do one from another. than the other, and it yields the fineſt Thread. 
Hemp is a large, tall, buſhy Plant, of a very | The Structure of the ſeveral Flowers and Fruit 
rough Aſpect and irregular Growth, but ſuf-:| are curious in this Plant, and "oy worthy Ob- 
ficiently upright and firm. | ſervation. - 
We have explained to the 1 un- | ln the Male the Flower is nan of five little 
der the two former Articles of Hops and Flax, hollow Leaves, pointed at the Ends and grow- 
the Conſtruction of Plants in Reſpect of their | ing together at the Bottom, in the which ſtand 
Fructification or Production of the Seed. We five very ſmall Threads, with each an oblong 
have ſhewn that there is a Male Duſt which is Button at its Top, of a ſquare Figure. 4 
to impregnate a Female Embrio, or young Ru- In the Female there is a green Huſk of an ob- 
diment of the Fruit. In Flax, as in moſt Plants, long pointed Shape, which ſplits open on one 
we have ſhewn that this Male Duſt, and the Side, and at firſt contains the Rudiments of the 
Female Embrio are lodged in the Boſom of the Seed, and afterwards the Seed itſelf, for it does 
iame F lower; but in Hops the Male Duſt grows | not fall off as theſe Parts uſually do. In this 
in a Kind of 24 — on ſome Plants, and ſtands the Rudiment which is very ſmall, and by 
the Female Embrio or young Rudiment of the has two long Points riſing from it, ſharp at the 
Fruit on others. This is the Caſe with Hemp, Ends; the Seed follows, and continues aye up 
as well as with the Hop; and from hence has cloſely in the Huſk. a1, 7 
ariſen a Diſtinction in this Kind i into Sexes. This is the Courſe of Nature in ren the 
The. Huſbandman ; obſerving that from the Sees of this Plant. FL 
ſame Quantity of Seed there roſe, two Kinds of Hemp was known to then antient Greeks 
Plant, though alike in Leaves and Stalk, the K Romans... It is a Native of the warmer Cli- 
one bearing little duſty Flowers and no Seeds, | mates: but where it grows wild in e e of | 
and the other producing Seeds without any ob- they cultivate it not the leſs in Fields for Uſe : 
vious Flowers, called theſe two Kinds by ihe for the Stalk never has its Perfection in wh 
Names of Male and Female Hemp. wild State. It no where grows ſo luxuriant wild 
This was not improper, but they erred range as in the EasT Inv1ts, but even there they raiſe 
ly in applying the two Names, for they called it for Uſe. by a proper Culture. | 
thoſe Plants which produced Seeds the Male, and | There is properly but one Kind of Hemp. We | 
the others the Female. 5 have mentioned already the Difference of Male 
This was ſo contrary to Nature, that 1 | pa Female Hemp, but they both ariſe from the 
in all Species the Female which bears the Embrio | ſame Seed, therefore they are properly 'of the 
or young, that the Names have been changed; ſame; Kind, though they differ by Accidents. 
and are now given to thoſe Plants to which they There i is an Account in Authors of a Plant called 
properly belong, that with only F lowers of this | Virginian Hemp, which is large, and has Leaves 
duſty Kind being called Male i and FRA, unlike ours, they being ſingle, not fingered, neither 
Which has Seeds F emale. | does it produce its * like it, though the Courſe 
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called by ſome Acidna. There are alſo ſeveral 


only the Male and Female Hemp he is to re- 
gard, and theſe he will always have when he fows | 


make very conſiderable Advantage. We ſhall 


to raiſe it as well as any of thoſe from whom we 


| Succeſs. | 
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grows in the Salt Meadows of VIxoIxIa, and is 
Kinds of a wild ExcLis Plant called Baſtard 
Hemp; but this is properly a Sort of dead Net 
tle, and ſhould be called the dead Nettle with 
Leaves, like the ſingle Leaves of Hemp, diſtin- 
guiſhing the Kinds afterwards, according to their 
Differences. | 

Theſe we have thought needful to name, that 
the enterprizing Huſbandman might not be led 
to ſuppoſe them ſo many Kinds of Hemp, or to 
cultivate them as ſuch. This would be purfu- 
ing Curioſity at the Expence of Uſe, there are 


Hemp at all, becauſe they both riſe from che 
fame Seed. We have already informed him 
concerning their Diſtinctions and Uſe. 


CHAP. MX. 
Of the proper Land for Hemp. 


FE Culture of Hemp is one of choſo ne- 

glected Articles within the Province of the 
Huſbandman, by which he who will engage 
earneſtly and judiciouſly in it, will not fail to 


in this, and the ſucceeding Chapters, lay before 
him ſuch Directions for the whole Management 
of his Crop, that he ſhall not be left to ſeek in 
any the leaſt Point; and ſhall be happy if by 
ſpiriting up the Induſtrious and Ingenious, e can 
promote a Thing that will be not only uſeful to 
themſelves, but to their Country. The Importa- 
tion of Hemp in various Forms, is a Repreach 
upon the Exciisn Huſbandry, for we are able 


t 


receive it. 

In the undertaking this Article of Huſbandry, 
the firſt Thing to be conſidered is the Seil. For 
there is no Growth whatſoever that ſo perfectly 
depends upon the Nature of the Land for its 


We have Ground enough in Enetany that 
is proper for it; indeed there is no where ſo 
much of a right Kind, but let the Huſbandman 
take Care he does not ſow it upon a wrong. 

Hemp requires a deep, rich, light, and dry 
Soil. In EncLand we have more and finer 
Loans than in any Country whatever, and theſe 
are the Kinds of Land that beſt anſwer to this 
Deſcription. One of our dark duſky Loams in 
which there is a good deal of Sand, and a large 
Quantity of pure Mould, will anſwer beyond any 
other Soil whatever; we have a great deal of 
this Land in NoxTHaMPTONSHIRE, LIMA - 
SHIRE, and BuckinGHamSHIRE, and I have ob- 
ſerved that it there runs very deep, ofteti two 
Foot and a half or three Foot, with a good open 


Loam at the Bottom. This is the beſt of all 


Grounds for raiſing Hemp. It is a. Soil that 
will bear any Crop; but the Farmer will not 
find any that will bring him a greater Advantage 


of Nature in it has ſome Reſemblance. This | pe 


, as well as ſuch as are fitted for this Growth. 
The moſt wrong of all are cold Clays :' on theſe 
Hemp can never thrive; it is a Native of the 


| Ea, where the Soils are light and dry, it is 


therefore againſt Nature to force it here, to live 
in a cold, tough, and wet Clay. 

The Farmers are aware of this, and therefore 
1 eannet ſay J have een Hemp any where ſo 
planted; but the other Soil, on which it ſucceeds 
poorly, is that on which it is too often ſown, 
this is the deep black Mould that lies in tow 
Paſtures, and is always wet. This is what we 
kave called, in our firſt Book, the rotten mooriſh 
Soil. The Depth and Richneſs of this would 


| agree very well with Hemp, but it is always too 


moiſt and too cold. | 
A deep Earth and Freedoni for the Roots to 
paſs every Way, is one of the Requiſites for 


AL but Warrnth is the other, and this latter 


is ſo eſſential, that it will grow better in a poor 
Land that is warm, provided it be deep, than 
in a very rich one that is too cold. 
It is for this Reaſon Sand is ſo eſſential an 
Article in the Soil for Hemp. I have made it 
an Obſervation, that I never ſaw this Plant thrive 
any where, where there was not Sand in ſome 
conſiderable Quantity in the Ground, I am aware 
of an Objection that will be made to this Aſ- 
ſertion, by thoſe who have ſeen Hemp culti- 
vated in the lower Parts of Non rRHAòrrox- 
SHTRE, but 1 have feen it there, and have an- 
ſwered ſo natural, yet groundlefs, an Objection 
on the Spot. 
Tus Land on which they raiſe Hemp in this 
Part of ENV ANB, is a deep black Mould, which 
has been of the moory Kind; but by the per- 
fect draining of the adjacent Fens is now left 


| altogether dry and erambly, © 


Hemp would not have grown here to any 
Profit, while the Land was wet, but it ſucceeds. 
very well in its preſent State. I have often 
talked with the Farmers who raife it here, and 
they have told me there was no Sand in the 
Ground; to convince them J have only waited 
for a Shower of Rain, after which the firſt Eye 
that is caſt upon the Ground ſhews it in Abun- 


dance. ; 


The Truth is, this is the richeſt Loam in the 
World, there is a little clayey Matter which 
holds it very well together, and ſerves to detain 
Wet enough to keep it always moiſt, and yet 
not enough to chill it: and there is a conſider- 
able Quantity of a middling brown Sand: this 
warms and opens it excellently, but the Body of 
the Soil being a fine black Mould, that covers 
both the clayey Particles and the Grains of Sand, 
till waſhed off by Rains. | 

This is a patticular Soil, but it is not fingular 
in that Place; I have ſeen it in LIxcolxsniRE, 
WarwticksHiRE, and LxIezsTERSHIRE, where- 
ever it is the Farmer may be aſſured, if he will 
ſow Hemp upon it, he will have a very great 
I have ſeen the Experiment of ſowing Hemp 
on gtavelly and ſtony Lands, and as to the Suc- 
ceſs, that has depended altogether upon the Con- 
dition of the Soil in Depth, and the Degree of 
ſtenyneſs; if it be a deep loamy Earth, with a 


There are Soils that are particularly itripro- 


moderate Quantity of Grayel or Limeſtone Frag- 
333 ments 
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it had lain in Wood many Tears. 


not the only ones that will do. I write in theſe 


mithts on the Surface, nothing does better, but Hemp requires a great deal of Nouriſhment, yet 


if it be gravelly to the Bottom, or the Stones be | it will thrive very well upon Land fo exhauſted 


too large, it will not ſucceed. 


CHAP. XXX. 
Of preparing Land for Hemp. 


by its third Crop, that it would have yielded 
nothing elſe to any Profit without a Refreſhment 


for the Hemp, but the whole being done by 
Tillage only. 


This is a Proof that Tillage alone does pre- 
pare the Earth to yield Nouriſhment to Plants; 


Field may be put in order for Hemp, either | for the Hemp thriving ſhews that it has Nouriſh- 
by breaking it up freſh, or by manuring | ment in Abundance. And there has been, in this 


it after other Crops, but the former i is the better | Inſtance, nothing but the Tillage to give it. 


Way. 


As to the Practical Directions for a Choice of 


In NORTHAMPTONSHIRE they commonly break Land, they may be collected from what we have 


up Paſture Ground, when they have Opportuni- 
ties for it; and in ſome of the Counties where 
they have got into the Method of raiſing the ar- 


laid down already. We ſhew here\that any Con- 


proper Management; but the beſt is ſuch as has 


tificial Graſſes, they break up an old Lay of | been covered with Wood; the next beſt is ſuch 


one of them, and it always anſwers very well. 
Once I ſaw a Piece of Woodland firſt ſown with 
Hemp, after the ſtubbing up the Roots, and 
moderately ſpeaking, the Crop was twice as large 


as I ever ſaw it on any other Piece of Ground: 


the Soil was very proper, deep, and loamy, and 


Whatever Ground be choſen it will require to 
be very well dreſſed, to prepare for this Growth: 


not that Dung is fo proper, for Hemp does not | 


ſucceed well upon it; but a right Degree of 
Tillage. 

This recommends the Horſehoeing Huſban- 
dry, as for Flax fo alfo for Hemp, before all 
others, becauſe that gives the neceſſary Dreſ- 
ſings by Tillage, and omits either altogether or 
in great Part the Uſe of Dung. 


When any Manure is uſed to a Field 2 
for Hemp, it will be better to chufe ſome other 


Kind of the ſeveral that we have menfioned i in | 


our ſecond Book, and not Dung, ſince Hemp 
does not affect that. It will be better to im- 


prove the Soil by the laſting, than by theſe tem- 
porary Additions. 


From what has been ſaid it will be eafily ſeen, 
that Land which has been bearing other Crops 
is not ſo proper for Hemp, as ſuch as is freſh. 
Hemp requires a great deal of Nouriſhment; and 
theſe Fields are exhauſted by the Crops they have 
borne: then there is no Way in the common 
Practice to recruit theſe but by Dung, and that 
Hemp diſlikes. Therefore the other of freſh 
Lands are better : but though the beſt they are 


Things from Experience and Obſervation. I 


have told the Farmer what I have ſeen, I ſhall | 


add what I have tried. I have made a Piece of 
Ground that had borne its third Crop in the uſual 
Way, yield a very good Produce of Hemp by 
only good Tillage, - without any Addition of 
Manure whatſoever. Therefore it is ſpeaking” 
from Experience as well as Reaſon, to recom- 
mend the Horſehoeing Huſbandry for Hemp. 


Let the Farmer take Care that his Soil be pro- | 


per, and he may raiſe this valuable Commodity 
upon it at any Time, or in any Condition, only | 
by a ſufficient Tillage. - N 
This Aſſertion is founded upon Fact, and that 
cannot miſlead any] and it is the greateſt Proof 
I know of the Truth of thoſe Principles on which 
the Prattice of Horſchoeing has been eſtabliſhed. | 


as is freſh broke up, whether from natural or ar- 
| tificial Graſſes : the leaſt favourable of all is that 
which has been exhauſted by other Crops z but 
this may be made to anſwer. 

Upon this Diſtinction depends the Manage- 
ment of the Land, which is the proper Buſineſs 
of this Chapter : but could- not be thoroughly 


We would have the Farmer in all Caſes know 
not only what he is to do, but why he is to do 
it. | 
Thus in the preſent Caſe, if the Land on which 
| he intends to raiſe Hemp be new broke up, whe- 
ther from Wood or from natural or artificial 
Graſſes, all he has to do is to break it ſufficiently 
fine, and expoſe 1 it a little to the Sun and Air; 
and then going over it once. again to level it, 
and then get in his Seed but if it be a Field 
that has borne other Crops, and is exhauſted, he is 
to refreſh it, not by Dung but by ſubſtantial Ma- 
nures according to its Kind, as with Mud, Sand, 
or the like; and to break and divide it by re- 
peated Tillage, in order to enrich it. In this 
Cafe, the oftener he goes over the Ground the bet- 
ter, and the more Variety of Inſtruments he uſes 
the richer he will make it. Let him turn it up 
deep with a proper Plow, and tear it to Pieces 
afterwards with a Harrow. Then, in a dry Sea- 


the Clods; and when he has done this harrow it 
again, to break thoroughly to Pieces what the 
Roller only bruiſed. 

After this let him give it Reſt for ſome time, 
that the Sun and Air may penetrate it well, and 
then begin by plowing again. 

Let this Practice be obſerved throughout. the 


Winter, and in Spring let him 'ay it level and 
even for his Seed. 


eee. 
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of te ſowing of Hur. 


HE Land we underſtand now to be well 

prepared, whether rich in its own Nature 
or made ſo by Tillage. We ſuppoſe the Win- 
ter Dreſſings to be paſt, and are now got into 


Spring, that is the Seaſon for ning this va · 
luable Crop. 


| Firſt let the "BS take Care that — get 
good 


dition of the Land will be made to Ib, with 


underſtood without firſt ſertling theſe Diſtinctions. 


ſon, let him draw a heavy Roller over it, to cruſn 


of Manure, there being no Manure at all added 
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Seed: if he commit any Error in chis Re- | 


1 pect, all the reſt of his Labour will be fruitleſs. 


Let him chuſe ſuch Seed as is freſh, firm, and 


bright; and then try it by rubbing it well be- 
tween his Hands; if it bear this without break- 
ing, and look the finer and cleaner for it tis 


good, but if it appear duſty, and in Part broken 


by this it is old and damaged. 

© Good Seed being thus choſen, the Quantity is 
to be determined, according to the Method pro- 
poſed. for raiſing it. If by the common Huſ- 


bandry three Buſhels are to be allowed to every 


Acre: if the Drill and Horſehoeing be follow- 
ed, which is much beſt, a Buſhel and half of Seed 
to every Acre is ſufficient. 

The Seed being ready and. the 88 dreſſed 
for bearing the Crop, the laſt Operation per- 
formed upon it muſt be the preparing it for 
the Seed; and this, whichever Method of Huſ- 
bahdry 1 is choſen, muſt be very carefully done. 


If the common Practice be followed, the Far- 


mer muſt go over the Ground with the niceſt 
Care. The firſt Week in ArRIL is the right 
Time for ſowing Hemp, therefore let him begin | 
his laft Dreſſing accordingly. If the Seaſon be | 


unfavourable, the ſowing may be deferred a Week, „ 


ten Days, or even a Fortnight without Damage, 
but tis beſt when it can be done at the Time 
juſt named. _ 

When the Farmer gives the Land this laſt 
Drefling, he muſt make it fine and level as the 


Border of a Garden; Hemp Seed is tender, it 


will- not grow unleſs laid in very regularly. It 
requires but a light Covering, and if it be laid 
in deeper it will never come up. If any Clods 
be left in the Ground they will fall over ſome of 


the Seeds, and ſuch will be ſure to periſh. 1. 


have ſeen the bad Effects of Careleſſneſs i in this 


Article, and therefore caution the Farmer the 


more ſtrictiy; he may depend upon this, that in 


the common Way of ſowing 1 not a third of Tag 
Plants would come up; and one half of thoſe 
that do will riſe irregularly, and getting bad Ha- 


bits by rwiſting in their firſt Shooting, will ne- 
ver come to any thing conſiderable afterwards. 


When the Land i 


ſingle Caſt, as evenly” and equally as he can. 


As ſoon as this 1s done. let the F ield be har- 
rowed over very lightly, and then left to Na- 
ture: only with this Caution, that 1 it be well 61 ; 


fended from Birds. * 

There is no Seed of which the generality of, 
ſmall Birds are fo fond as Hemp Seed: it is a. 
large and conſpicuous Seed, ſo that it attracts 


their Eye, and it is to be ſlightly covered, ſo 


that they can eaſily get at it: therefore Boys 
muſt be ſet to watch, and all imaginable Care 
taken of it for ſeveral Days after N other- 
wiſe the Farmer, with all his former Cautions, 
will have but a poor Account of it. 


This is the Method of ſowing Hemp i in the 


common Way of Huſbandry; and to what has | 
been laid down already we have only, one Caution 
to add: which is, that the Farmer who expects a 

gdodd Chbpido' not folf6w the Practice of thoſe 
— do nothing t to their Land till they are Juſt” 
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going to ſow it. There are choſe hs content 
themſelves with giving it one plowing in Spring 
for Hemp, and no more; but by what I have 
ſeen they content themſelves alſo with a poor 
Harveſt. Hemp in its Nature requires a Land 
better dreſſed than almoſt any other Seed. 

We have given the Method of raiſing Hemp 
according to the common Practice, we are to 
name the Way of doing it in the Horſehoeing 
Method, which we have before obſerved is vaſtly 
preferable. 
the Ground muſt be the ſame, as in the other 
Method, and the Seed is to be planted in double 
Rows, with ten Inch Partitions, and with Inter- 
vals juſt broad enough for the *** the 
Hoe Plow. 

We have given Directions at large upon the 
Manner of ſowing in this Method of Huſban- 
dry, therefore need not repeat thoſe general In- 
ſtructions under every particular Article; only 
let the Farmer obſerve, that Hemp Seed muſt be 
planted very ſhallow; and therefore ſet his Drill 
accordingly. 

Hemp is a large Plant, therefore it muſt not be 
| planted i in treble Rows, for the middle one want- 
ing Air and Space for its. ſmall Roots, would 
come to nothing. It ſucceeds very well in 2 
ſingle Row; but Experience ſhews, that in the 
double, with this Interval, the Plants. grow as 
well, and the Profit is much larger. This is the 
' Method of cultivating Hemp to the | greateſt 
Advantage, and with, the 4 Certainty of 
Succeſs. 


eee r HHH 
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TT is the Advantage of the Horſehoeing Huſ- 
bandry, that it ſupplies Plants continually 


with freſh Quantities of Nouriſhment during 


their Growth. This is not more neceſſary for 


any thing than for Hemp, for the filling of the 
I Stalk depends very much upon it. 
is of a ſuffcient Fineneſs let a 
careful Seedſman ga « over it, with the juſt named' 
Proportion of Seed to every Acre, and, let him, 
ſpread it regularly over the whole Ground, by. 


*Tis for this 
Reaſon that we have fo particularly recommended 
the new Huſbandry for this Species. A Plant 


raiſed this Way will be often worth four in the 


common. Method. 


In that Practice the Hemp is to be left alto- 


Fre to itſelf, as ſoon as it is well out of the 


Ground. The Attendance is only required till 
the Body of the Seed is waſted. Birds will not 
meddle with it afterwards, and as to Weeds they 
Tis a quick Grower, and 


cannot live among it. 
a very ſtrong Plant; and in the Way of ſowing 
by the common Method, the Shoots will riſe ſo 


near one another, that they will have enough to 
do to live well themſelves, till they begin to 
pierce with their Roots to ſome Depth; and 
neither then nor afterwards, will they ſuffer any 


thing elſe to live among them. 


Hemp is ſo far from being in Danger from 
theſe, that it is the beſt Thing that can be ſown _ 
for preventing them for the future. Nothing 


lears a Land ſo thoroughly from Weeds as 2 


rop of Hemp; but then it exhauſts the Lan 
ſo thoroughly, that it leaves it fit n 3 elle | 


without a great deal of Preparation. 


To this Purpoſe the Preparation of 


We 
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when they feed again, till ORE ts an ark 


We don't mean by this ae they need not te 


will riſe in the Partitions between this two Rows. | 


of his Employment in which he muſt be ſpare- 


Port them. 20 dir NU Ae e 5: 


bres of the two oppoſite Rows will meet acroſs 


We have ſaid the two great Advantages of | 


the Horſchoeing Huſbandry, are the deſtroying . 


Weeds and furniſhing the Crop with Nouriſh- 
ment while growing. For the firſt Purpoſe Hemp 
we ſee does not need its Aſſiſtance z but nothing 
requires it more for the latter, If Hemp fatis- 
fies the Farmer in the common Way; it will 
enrich him in this, for every Plant will ſpeak for 
itſelf in the Praiſe of this Method of Culture. 
When the Seed is let in by the Drill the Dan- 
ger is not ſo great from Birds and other Vermin, 
as when ſcattered in the common Way, becauſe 
though covered but at a ſmall Depth, ſtill it is | 
all covered; but this, though ſome Help is not 
a ſufficient Security, one Seed that ſhall chance to 
lie naked will tempt theſe Devourers; therefore 
it is to be watched in the ſame Manner as when 
let in in the common Way of ſowing. The Time 
of the Birds feeding upon the Seeds "is princi- 
pally before Sunriſe, therefore the Ground muſt 
be carefully warched from Peep of Day: after 
this they are leſs ravenous, till toward Evening, 


of Sunſet. 


watched at other Times, but theſe are the Hours 
wherein they require the moſt ſtrict 1 

Wixs the Hemp has got four or five Inches 
Height in the Shoot, the Weeds will begin to 
fill the Intervals; and ſome, though not many, 


Let the Farmer ſend in careful Labourefs with | 
Hand Hoes, to cut down thoſe: that have riſen 
in the Partitions z once doing this will 'be ſuf- 


ficient, for the Hemp gathering Sitenigth wil | 
not permit them to get up any more.. 1181 


Theſe Hoers ſhould be ordered alſo to pull 
up hete and there a Plant of the Hemp, whiere 
they have riſen too thick: but this is an Article 


— 


ing, for the working of the Intervals between, 
will render the Ground capable of ſupporting the 
two Rows of Hemp, _ the Plants cloſer than 
ca EO imagined. % $60 bisl, BIG SME 
When the Weeds arè cut Aol by Ian 38 
8 Partitions, let the Horſe Hoe be brou h 
into the Intervals; and with this l let "all the Ground 
between the Pairs of- ROS bel tur ed 15 deep, 
and broke very fine.* The Weeds w 


of Heinpi to ſbe ſtarved by chant? Abd the whole 
Soil wü ber Hade fit to fling" che Roots of | 
the Hemp} andcHlled with Nourifflent to ſup- 


| 


The: Effect of the Horſchoeit hk in 10 Cale | 
ſeen more perfectly or plainly, than is Inſtance. | 
The Fibres of the Roots of Rei pita in the 
moſt . favourable Soil, do not hat turally it pread, N 
for: they lie in Cluſters about the” aſe * the 
Stalk;\. their Number anſwering for their $hort- 

neſs. But in this Way of Hotſehocing the Fi-. 


T 4 5 


a five Foot very viſibly, and fill all the 


| of this Plant in every Ground: 


1 


tions; and in this Manner the Ground will be 
every now and then cleared and enriched, till the 
Time of pulling the Crop. It will be filled with 
Nouriſhment by the Work, and all that Nous. 
riſhment will come to the Ons 


9000000 
CHAP. XXXII. 
Of the pulling of Hemp. 


E have brought our Hemp from 6 
Seed Time to its full Maturity. The 
Summer has been left for its Growth, and we 


5 ſuppoſe we are now arrived at Lammas Time, 


which is the Seaſon of the firſt Hemp Harveſt. 


| We fay the firſt, for there are two Gatherings 


the Male and 
Female Hemp, which always riſe together from 
| the ſame Seed, differing, as we have obſerved, in 
the Time of ripening. 5 

This makes a very particular Article in the 
Management of Hemp, and a particular Cau- 
tion is to be given the Huſbandman not N 
ed to this Crop, about it. 1 

We have mentioned the Seaſon of the Male f 
Hemp, Which is called alſo the Summer Hemp, 


| and by ſome fimble Hemp, ripening. At this 


| Time let him keep his Eye upon, the Field, and 
obſerve when he ſees the Leaves beginning to hang 
and turn yellow. He will ſee this when once it 
has begon, ſpread quickly through the Field, but 
only upon the Male Plants. About the Time of 
the Leaves drooping and growing yellow, the 
Stalles turn whitiſh, and this is the Signal, for 


gathering, no farther Cate is heedful. This 


— as there is in the other. 3 
When the Male Hemp has got into this Con- 


| dikbn;: the Pullers are to be ſent ! into the Field 


to get it up. Hemp is gathered like Flax, by 


| rearing up by the Roots, and therefore the ga- 


thering of theſe is called pulling. But here there 
is a great Difficulty. The Flax i is eaſily enough 
pulled up, becauſe it is all to be pulled up; 
but in the Hemp it is only 2. Part; and it is not 


eaſy to do this without damaging, the Remainder, 


>, a;cateleſs Conduct in the gathering this Part of 


_ the Crop might eafily fi oil the other. 
| Rroyediby this) which were too Fa off the Plants | "4 a; [ 


When Hemp has been ſown. in the common 
Method, all the Owner can do is to caution his 
Pullers that they do not trample down, break, 
or otherwiſe injure the Female Hemp that is 
left ſtanding; but with his beſt Inſtructions, and 
their beſt Care, there never fails to be a great 
deal of Miſchief done. Therefore in this Re- 
ſpect, the raiſing Hemp by the Drill and Horſe- 
hoeing Huſbandry, in the Method of double 
Rows as we have adviſed, has a vaſt Advantage. 
In this Way the Intervals between two and two 
Ros are ſo wide, that the Pullers can eaſily and 
freely get in between them; they can take up 
the Male Hemp without the leaſt Damage to the 


1 
i 
' 


Space between this is plain to the Eye in ex- Female, and they have Room to manage it and 


amining the Robts; änd the Houriung; State of | 
the Plant confirtiis it. 2 S710 ye 5 3{10-4193 4). 


The. Horſehotitig' muſt be teptated as. een 


get it up into Bundles. All this which is ſo very 
eaſy in the new Way of raiſing the Crop, is ſub- 
ject to the greateſt Difficulty and Mm 


25 che Weeds get up in theſe. large Intervals; I * the old. 


for no more, after the firſt, will riſe in the Parti- | 


25 No. 41. 


The firſt Pulling being thus over, the re- 
#1 | mainder 


Kind bears no Sced, ſo that there is ho ſecond 
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MAS. It thrives the better and the faſter a great 


the Bundles. Each Kind is to be bundled up 


ed into ſmall, and the other into large ones. 


but the Female Hemp is uſually got up into 


Wet does it no Harm as to the main Article of 


mainder of the Growth is to ſtand till Michaxl- 


deal in either Way of the managing, becauſe of 
being thus thinned; and the Time of gathering 
it coming in late, after the other Harveſt Work 
is over, is very happy for an induſtrious Poor, 
in the Places where it is prapagated. 

The gathering of the Male and Female Hemp 
is to be done in the ſame Manner, except that 
there is to be a Difference in the making up of 


as the Flax, but the Male Hemp is to be gather- 


The Male Hemp ſhould be gathered up into 
ſuch Bundles as may. be graſped with both Hands, 


ſuch as are a Yard round. This is all the Dif- 
ference in reſpect of gathering. 


CHA P. XXIV. 
Of the drying of Hemp. 


N the Hemp of the firſt gathering nothing is 
to be minded but the drying it in a proper 
Manner, to fit it for farther working; but in 
the Female Regard is to be had to the Seed. 
The Time of making the ſecond gathering is, 
for this Reaſon, determined by the ripening of 
the Seed on the Plants; and when gathered and 
bundled, theſe Bundles are to be ſet up in the 


Sun four or five Days, and then ſtacked up, | 


that at a proper Time the Seed may be thraſhed 
out before they are fitted for farther Manufacture. 
It is the common Practice to raiſe this Hemp 
in Stacks, in ſome ſheltered Part of the Field, 
but as the Beginning of Ocrxoxzx is uſually a 
dripping Seaſon it is better to houſe it. - A little 


the Stalk, but it may very eaſily get Damage i in 
Reſpect of the Seed; and as the houſing it is eaſy 
tis much better to do it; the Owner then dale. 
ing his own Time to thraſh i it. 

The Caution we have given the F armer an 
ordering Care to be taken that the Hemp that 
is to remain for the ſecond gathering, be not 
hurt in the firſt, will be eaſily ſeen to be worth 
his moſt ſerious Conſideration, when he comes 
to thraſhing his Female Hemp. From the Pro- 
duce of an Acre of good Land he will get three 
Quarter of Seed, if he haye followed the com- 
mon Huſbandry in raiſing it; but if he have 
done it in the Horſehoeing Manner he will have 
four or five Quarters, ſometimes more; the 
Plants in that Way branching out more, and 


bearing a much larger Quantity of Seed, and allo 
ripening it better. 


This, which is but an additional Conſiders: upper We is to be taken out and Per in 


tion, ſets the Female Hemp a great deal above 
the Male in Value, and at the. ſame Time the 


in the common Way of Huſbandry. It is not 


— 
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CH AP. XXXV. 
Of the watering of Hemp. 


HEN the Male Hemp is gathered no- 
thing is to be done but drying it a little, 
before it is carried to the Water; to this Pur- 
poſe the common Practice is to bundle it up at 
once, as it is pulled, and fet the Bundles up on 
End till the Moiſture is ſomewhat evaporated. 

This is all that can be conveniently done in the 
common Way. of Huſbandry, becauſe there is 
no Ground for ſpreading it; but in the Horſe- 
hoeing Method, as there is Space between two 
and two of the Rows, it is beſt to throw it upon 
the Ground as it is pulled, and there let it lye a 
Day and Night ; and aer that to gather it up 
into Bundles. 

This may be practiſed for the Female Hemp, 


an Article of any great Conſequence, bur 1 it is 
beſt to do it. in both. | 
The Male Hemp; as ſoon as it is a little dried 
from the gathering, and the Female, after the 
thraſhing, are to be carried to the Water in their 
proper ſized Bundles. For this Purpoſe a large 
ſhallow Pond is beſt, and it ſhould have a firm 
Bottom: running Water would anſwer beſt, but 
it is not permitted any where to uſe it, for the 
| Hemp infects it, deſtroys the Fiſh, and ſpoils 
every thing that is done with. it. 
Leet the Farmer therefore who is raiſing Hemp 
take Care to have a Pond of proper Depth and 
Dimenſions, ready, according to the Quantity of 
"He is is pempans for the Hemp by driving 
in half a dozen; Stakes in a ſquare Form, very 
firmly into the Bgttom. There the Hemp is to 
be brought and laid in, keeping it under Water; 
and the ſmall Ends of the Bundles are to be 
placed interchangeably, the thick Ends of one 
Bundle being laid one Way, and the thick Ends 
of the next another, and o with the whole 
Parcel. 
In eee 
upon another, and the Water is to cover them alli 
When the Bundles are all in there are to be 
Over-layers, as they call, them, of Wood bound 
to the Stakes, to. preſs, them, down, and keep 
them not. only under the Water, but fixed 
from | about. Some coyer the Square 
within the Stakes entirely with Over-layers of 
Wood; others only cover the Edges with theſe, 
throwing great Stones or other heavy Rubbiſh, 
to beep of all Water. Whichever Way the 
kept conſtantly, under, tis all one. 


another Part -of. the Pond. In this waſhing the 


Stalk: of Hemp itſelf is much more valyphie. in 
the Female than. in Bog Make, 3 40 


* b Jl U * 8 2 


e eee eee, 


if to be taken out one by one; andzwaſded in other 


| Farmer is to obſerve. whether, the Leaf comes 
freely. off, for if it does the Hemp is me 
enough if not it muſt. lig longer. 

When it is watered e e are 


| Parss, of the, Pad, that all,chedlycaves may be 
E off, , and any Filth or, other Matter that 


be 


— 
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charged. This done the Buſineſs for wa- 
3 waſhing is over, the clean Stalks are 
to be ſet up an End, that the Wet may drain from 
them. When they are thus pretty well drained 
from the Water that hung about them, they are 
to be carried to ſome Place where they can be 
ſet up againſt a Wall or Pales, expoſed to the 
South Sun, that they may thoroughly dry. This 
prepares it for the next Operation. | 


nase 
CHAP. XXXVI. 
Of the brakeing of Hemp. 


17 HEN the Hemp has been cleared from 
Leaves and Filth, and dried from the 
waſhing, it is ready for the Brake. This is a 
wooden Inſtrument made with an Edge, and in 
all Reſpects like that uſed for Flax before de- 
ſcribed, but chat it is larger and ſtronger. This 
is the Caſe with all the Inſtruments uſed in dreſ- 
ſing of Hemp, they are the ſame in their Nature 
as well as Uſes, with thoſe employed in the dreſ- 
ſing of Flax; but as this is a coarſer Matter, 
they are larger, coarſer, and ſtronger. 

The Effect of this Dreſſing is, that the Bark 
or Rind of the Hemp is ſeparated from the 
ſtringy Part of the Stalk, and that is broke and 
pared. far farther manufacturing. 


The thorough drying of the Hemp is altoge- | 


ther neceſſary to the doing of this well, for other- 
wiſe the Bark will not ſeparate, nor the Threads 
come to Pieces; and the Dryneſs of the Weather 
is a great Advantage in the ſame Reſpect, where- 
fore this. ſhould never be ſet about but in a fa- 
vourable Time. Fo GE 

If the Seaſon have been dripping, and the 
Hemp could nos. be. gpt thoroughly: dry by the 
Method already directed, it muft be done by 
the Aſſiſtance. of Fire: but there. is great Cau- 
tion negeſſary in this Reſpect, the Hemp ſo eaſily 
takes Fire: in the drying. So many Accidents 
of this. Kind: have happened, in Places where 
Hemp dreſſing is. carried on, that every one aught 
to be vaſtly. upon his Guard who ventures: on it; 
and if poſfible the Hemp ſhould: be dried wich- 
out having Recourſe to this dangerous Expe- 
TCT 

In ſome, Places they raiſe a Kind of Frame for 
this Purpoſe, which anſwers very well. They 
drive Stakes into the Ground at proper Diſtances, 
and lay, Hurdles over them at᷑ five Feet from the 
Ground: they then ſpread. the Hemp: thin upon 
theſe. Hurdles, and make a ſmall; Fire under- 
neath. This requires good: watching but as a 


ducted, without. Danger. The Expence is triffing 
and it; makes. it work much the eaſier . 

The Method of brakeing is the ſame in Hemp 
as in Flax, and the Purpoſe: is alſo thec ſame, 
the, preparing, it fon farther dividings. It: muſt 
be begun at the Root End, and. ſa broke up to 
the Top; and th. Perſon who: brakes it muſt 
look inta his Work at, Times; the Defign of 
brakeing it. is, thar the. ſtringy Part of the Stall 
may be all. thoroughly, craſhed and looſened; 
when this, is done, andi it hangs in Shinersg it is 


"i OY. ew 
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| 
| 


| 
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enough; if otherwiſe it is to be broke more. 
Let not this be ſlighted: the whole Manage- 
ment of Hemp is very eaſy, but it muſt be con- 
ducted with Care; for a Miſtake in this Reſpect 


can never be mended afterwards, without the 


greateſt Difficulty, and often not without a great 
deal of Waſte and Loſs. 


PETEDEDI VECITEESECETES. 
CHAP. XXXVII. 
Of the dreſſing of Hemp. 


T would be natural to count the brakeing a- 
mong the other Articles, in the manufacture- 
ing of Hemp under the common Head of dreſ- 
ſing; but Cuſtom eſtabliſhes it otherwiſe, and 
we follow the uſual Manner of ſpeaking. 

The brakeing of the Hemp being over, the 
next Operation is the ſwingling. As to the Article 
of brakeing, ſome perform it at once, which is 
the better Way, others go over it twice, this 
takes up Time, and with good Management is 
not needful. When the Hemp goes through this 
Operation twice the Brakes are of two Kinds, 


one coarſer the other finer, and it is firſt broke 


in the one then in the other; but if a Brake of a 
middling Degree of Finenefs be carefully uſed, 
once does it, and it will be fit for the Swingle 
without any more Trouble. 

The ſwingling of Hemp, which is the firſt 
drefling after the Brake, is performed by two 


Inſtruments, a Block and a Dagger. 


The Block is made of a ſingle Deal raiſed 
four Foot above the Floor, and ſupported ſtrong- 


ly to keep it ſteady ; the Dagger is a wooden 


one, of the Form of a broad large Dagger, with 
a blunt Edge. | 10 | 
With this Dagger the Hemp is worked upon 
the Block, opening and beating it till all the 
knotty Pieces and Shivers are entirely broke, and 
che whole is perfectly ſmooth and even. | 
Parcel of Hemp brought to the Brake 
together, is called a Strike: this they alſo bring 
to the Swingle together, and when they have 
fufficiently wrought, it they ſtrike a Fold or Twiſt 
in the Middle, which is the thickeſt Part, and ſo 
tay it by, proceeding with the reſt till the: whole 
Foes dane... I... oo ellos bom 
This ſwingling is a very uſeful Operation, and 
it muſt be done carefully: the more ſo becauſe 


- 1 


— 


it prepares the Commodity at once for the Mar- 


ket, if the Owner chuſes to part with it in that 
Condition. For this Purpoſe he ſhould obſerve, 
that there are two Things to be done in the 
ſwingling, the one is the breaking out the Lumps 


5 : 3950 and Shivers, and the other is the ſoftening of the 
little Heat. does for the Hemp it may be con- thready Part, which is very well effected by the 


ſwingling, provided that be done carefully 
If the Owner chuſe to part with his Hemp 
in the State juſt named, he has no more to do 
bur carry it to Market; but he may more pro- 
fitably prepare it farther. Every ſucceeding Ope- 
ration is a getting, it more and more ready for 


Cloth. The next to what we have already named, 
is a ſecond ſwingling, This is done exactly in 


the ſame Manner as the firſt, and this works it 
ſtill finer. The firſt ſwingling beat away the 


Lumps and ſoftened the Teares, this ſecond di- 


vides 
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afterwards to be managed by itſelf, 


f, 


prepares it for heckling. 


- When the ſecond ſwingling is over, the Strikes. 


are to be divided into Dozens and half Dozens, 
and ſo made up into great thick Rolls. Theſe 
are to be ſpitted upon long Sticks, and hung 
up in the Chimney, or in the Way of ſome other | 


gentle Warmth. They muſt be dried in this | | 
Manner till there does not remain the leaſt Damp | 
or Moiſture in them; and they are then fit for 
beating. This is to be done in a deep and ſtrong 


Trough, or upon a Block hollowed at the Top, 
and the Beetles muſt be large and heavy. By 
this Operation all the FRG are rendered fine, 
clean and tough. | 

When this is done the Stakes are to be Fig 
vided, and all examined, to ſee if the whole be 
beaten enough; frequently ſome are not, and 
theſe muſt be beaten again. | 

When the Hemp has been thus twice ſwingled, 
carefully! dried; and well beaten, it is to. be 
brought to the Heckle. But this firſt Heckle 
muſt be coarſe,” and with very open Teeth. 
From this heckling there will come ſome 


coarſe Parts, which neither the ſwingling ſepa- 


rated nor the beating ſubdued, theſe are to be 
laid aſide, and the Hemp that has gone through 


this firſt coarſe Heckle is then to be worked in | 


one that is finer. This prepares it for working 
into Cloth in the uſual Way: but when it is de- 
ſigned for Linnen of Particular Fineneſs, there is 


| ſome Difference to be made i in the Management; ; 


and this: may be worth the Farmer's Notice, 
whether he intend” to work it into Cloth at Home, 
or N it a 808 in n the Strike or heckled 
Statec: 14 1. 1 f 
Tuo Dryings are very convenient on this 
Occaſion, that is, when it has been dried and 
beat, and once heckled, it is to be rolled up and 


dried over again, and the beating and heckling 


repeated in the ſame Manner, and after this the 
Heckles deſigned for Flax are to be uſed i 

of thoſe for Hemp; theſe being coarſer and not 
ſo fit for the fine Work, even in Hemp, as thoſe 
intended for Fla. 

This is the Management and Preparation of 
Klertipy: from the ſowing the Seed to preparing it 
for ſpinning. The Owner may fell it in the 
cbatſer or ſiner Condition, but he will find it 
moſt ere. to continue the e. in the 


e H A p. XXXVIn. 
07 the managing the . 


a TE Kew ind occaſionally more than 
onee, the ſeparating the coarſer Part of 


the Hemp” in' dreſſing and rendering it finer. 


This coarſe and knotty Part thus ſeparated, is 


called the Fürds, it is not to waſted; but 
being laid aſide in the dreſſing of the other, is 
Io be properly underſtood” on this 3 
muſt refer to ſome of the former Articles. 


In the firſt ſwingling of the Hemp there will be | 


ſepatuted from the finer Part a great Quantity 
of Refuſe, with Tops, Knobs, and half Deen 


3 


tes the Threads "AP Jays ther V and | 
| together, and carefully dried. When this is done 


- 


; IE | 
I The Flower is placed in à little Cup, con- 


Pieces And Lumps. All theſe muſt be ſhook up 


— 


| they are to be thraſhed with Flails, and by this 


Means the Lumps will be broken, and they are 
to be laid by; they ſerve for many coarſe Pur- 
poſes, though they would never have broke or 
divided | well with the finer Stuff. Theſe,” by 
Way of Diſtinction, are called the:Swingle-tree 
Hurds ; though any of the Refuſe may be beat 
up among them: a great ( Care of the Owner be- 
ing, that nothing which can be put to any Uſe 
be waſted. 

When the Farmer. purſues his Intereſt by dreſ- 


ſing the Hemp farther, there will be more 


Hurds ſeparated in the ſecond ſwingling, and 
they will be of a better Kind; theſe, managed 


by the Wool Cards, make what is called Hempen 


Harden. They are not to be mixed with the 


| other Hurds; for they are much better, and ll 


at a more advantageous Price. 

In the "ſame Manner every ſueveeding Opera- 
tion for the dreſſing the Hemp ſeparates a Quan- 
tity of Hurds, though it be every time ſmaller 
and ſmaller. / Theſe are all to be laid by as they 
come out. They do not require thraſhing with 


Flails, in the Manner of the coarſe firſt Hurds 


and Refuſe; but being well managed with the 
Cards, they make ſo many Sorts of S Stuff 


at different Eos: = | 
e 1 . = # 1 „ *. | 
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oA is» a Plant 6f eaſy Culture, 0 

caſy Management; fe to few Acci- 
F Ag and of a ready Sale. Tis pity chat it 
ſh6uld Be cultivated i in ſo few Places. One Re- 
commendation it has in which it exceeds any 
Growth; this is, that it yields three, four, five, 
ma ſometimes ſix Crops in a Year. 

It is à large Plant, with great blueiſh green 
Locke; branched Stalks, and Multitudes of fmall 
Flowers, followed by little Pods with the Seed. 
The Root is long and covered with Fibres. 
The Stalks are thick, round, and upright, and 
they divide at ſome Height from the een into 


ſeveral Branches.” 14% 03 $1022, Bl 


The Leaves ſtand irregularly upon them, 90 
many. very large ones riſe directly from the Root. 

The Flowers are of 3 of thoſs 905 Tur. 
nips, and ithe Seed is ane 597 © 


 Giſting: of four oval coloured Leaves: it conſiſts 
in like Manner of four Leaves diſpoſed (croſs- 


| | wiſe, : There riſe in the Middle ſix Filaments, 


four of theſe are of the Length of the Leaves 
of the Elower, and two are ſhorter; they have 
oblong Buttons on them, placed Sideways, in the 
Centet of theſe ſtand the Rudiment of the Fruit. 
It is oblong, ſharp on both Sides, and is no 
higher than the two ſhort Filaments; the'Fk 
and its Cup falling off this ripens, aud a 
only one Seed, which is lodged' ih the Ceitet., 
There are ſeveral Kinds of this Plant brought 
for Curioſity out of different Parts of the World, 
| bur only one is worth the Farmers Notice, this 
is che common or broad leaved Wos, called 


F jeld 
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Field. Woad, There is a Kind with ſmaller FR 
narrower Leaves, diſtinguiſhed by the Name of 
Wild Woad, but it differs little from the other. 
The Seed of this is ſometimes, by Deſign or 
Accident, mixed with that of the right Sort, 


and of this the Farmer ſhould beware; the only | 


Difference is, that this Seed is ſomewhat ſmaller 
than the right. It brings up a very good Woad, 
but not que? to the other. 


"DL. 
Of the proper Soil 4 Wead. 


\HE kn b not. to. be tempted by the 
Advantage attending any Crop, to engage 
in the raiſing it, if he have not the Proper Re- 
quiſites; and the very firſt of theſe is a proper 
Soil. | 
There are Plants that will ſucceed only in ſome 
one Kind, but Woad gives him his Choice of 
two or three: it muſt be ſown however on one 
or other of theſe, or it will never anſwer. There- 
fore, though he has this Liberty, let him ſee that 
he does nt exceed it. The. two Articles in a 


.Soil that favour the Growth of Woad are, that 


it be dry, and that it be rich. When theſe hap- 
pen together the Soil is perfect for the Plant; 


but ſeparately they will do. Any warm and dry 


Soil will do, though it be but poor, but the bet- 


ter the richer; and in a rich Soil Woad will do, 


— 


tho? not ſo perfectly dry as it muſt he in the other. 


What this Plant affects moſt-is a rich warm 
Loam; but as Richneſs and Dryneſs are what fa- 


vour it, Cold and Wet together will never fail 
to deſtroy it. 


Clayey Soils will never "I | This i is to be the | 


great Caution; and the next is, that be the Soil 


what i it will, the Woad will not ſucceed upon it 
unleſs very deep, if there be a clayey Bottom. 
This depends upon the ſame Principle with the 
other, the Hatred there is in this Plant to Cold 
and Wet; for Clay holds Wet and always makes 
4 Soil cold when it lies near the Surface. A. 
Now from ' theſe general Hints the Farmer 
may very well Texele his Practice i in all the need- 
ful Particulars. "Firſt let him avoid all Clays 


"and clayey Soils for Woad, and next, when he is 


about to ſow it on any other, let him e 
we Depth and che Bottom. F 


Woad is a large Plant and requites a great | 


deal of Nouriſhment, therefore it muſt have ge 


Quantity, that is, Depth of Soil, at any Rate; 
and particularly i it muſt when there is a wrong | 
Subſtance underneath. EG 

| Theſe are the Cautions as 7 8 »Y ke 4 is 'to 
"avoid, the next Conlideration, i is Nat he i 1s to 


—— 


If he have a fandy Soil "that i is not — and | 


Poor, but enriched. with a large Quantity. of good 


Mould among it; this is excellent, and the deeper 


bas a Soil of pure mellow Earth to a due Depth, 


this is better Rill;'and in Particular if he bare 
2 of breaking up a Piece of Ground q * 


near ſome great Town, where there has been a 
3 this is * Proper. 
Numb. XLII. ca 


"WT. 


the better. If he have a Piece of Ground that l | 


r 


It is worth his while to be careful in this 
Choice, becauſe the Profits will anſwer accord- 
ingly. For on favourable Ground he will have 
one or perhaps two more Crops in a Year, than 
on ſuch as is but moderately right. 

Woad, like all other Plants which require a 
great deal of Nouriſhment, ſucceeds beſt of all 
upon a Piece of Ground that is new broken up 
for it; and in this Caſe none anſwers like that 
which has once been in the Garden Way, and 
which has been mellowed by Dung and — 
Tillage. 

If there be a Piece of gravelly Ground where 
there is not too great Abundance of large Pebbles, 
and a good deal of Loam among chem, this will 
do excellently. I have ſeen Woad thrive very 
finely, where it has ſeemed to grow among bare 
Pebbles; but there has been 9830 Stuff at the 


Bottom. 


Any Piece of light Limefione Won will 
alſo do for Woad, with the foregoing Reſtrictions, 
that it be not full of very large Pieces of Stone; 
and that there be ſome Soden _ ſome u 
in the Soil. 

Of all Places in Excl. Av where I lice ſeen 
Woad cultivated, the fineſt has been about Tron - 
vey ih NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. I had the Curio- 
ſity to examine the Soil in this Part of the Coun- 
try, in ſeveral of their Fields, and found it all 
of one Kind, i it was deep, rich, and of a blackiſh. 
Colour; it conſiſted: chiefly of mellow Earth, 
but with a large Proportion of a bright brown 
Sand. 

What is more remarkable than any Me = a- 
bout this particular Soil is, that the Situation was 


low and ſubject to Wet. The Woad grows there 
in the Way of more Moiſture than J have ever 
ſeen it elſewhere, and yet ſurpaſſes all other i in 


the Largeneſs and Fineneſs of the Leaf. s 
- This is a particular Caſe; and I have inſerted 
it as ſuch, for the Sake of the Huſbandman who 


may chance to have Land of the Kind of this 


about Tmornty, but in general a ſomewhat 


| billy Situation is beſt, and a dry deep Soil. 


We have obſerved that Woad ſucceeds beſt 
| of all upon new broke up Land, and the ranker 
this is the better the Woad will thrive; it ſerves 
excellently to prepare ſuch Land as this for 
Crops of Corn, for which it would otherwiſe be 


too rich at firſt: but on all other Occaſions, as 


well as this, the Woad is to be removed after 4 
Lear or two. It exhauſts the Ground, and ne- 
ver ſucceeds well in the lame Place e to- 
ther. 211 bak n 007 7 8 „ itt Ros! 

The new Method 6 1 might po 


nure, the $f Piece of Ground —— be made 
to bear Woad ever ſo long ; but this we ſhall 
mention more at large hereafter: the common 
Practice of Huſbandmen is what we conſider in 
this. Place and that requires that the Crop 
ſhould be removed the rd Year. 
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CHAP. XLI. ** 
of preparing tbe Grand for il 


HEN the Farmer has fixed upon 2 pro- 
W per Piece of Ground for this Growth, 
his next Care is to prepare it for the Reception 
of the Seed; for withgut this he may, after his 
beſt Choice, reap but a poor Advantage. 

All Plants that draw a great deal of Nouriſh- 
ment, require that the Soil ſhould be well pre- 
pared for giving it. This Preparation is beſt 
given. it by frequent Tillage ; z and a careful and 
repeated breaking and dividing, and occaſionally 


enriching of the Ground. As it requires a great 


deal of N ouriſhment, a Piece of rich Paſture 
Ground new broke up for that Purpoſe, is better 


than one in Tilth for Corn, and. the Woad will 


leave it in a very good Condition for wad other 
Crops. oY 


Gt br 


* * WU ww TEL 7 


The beſt Way of * ſuch a Piece is, | 


by turning it up firſt with the four: coultered 
Plow, which we have deſcribed. before. This 
will cut and tear all. the entangled Roots of the 
Graſs, and turn up the Mould to eee ee 
After this 3 bond be h harrowed care- 
fully, and if the, Seaſon and Soil be both dry, 
it hould be then rolled; enfefterwatds a 
again. 
This, being * a broke!" wig 


Refuſe gf. every: Kind drawn, off, chere ſhould be It. 
People ſent on the Grund, to pick off the large 


Stones r any: thing elſe chat. breaks in updi the 
FF 
eſcaped the. Teeth of the Harrow, ng. 1 <4 
{ This is, che Cuſtom in the; Land that 4. Holt, 
fit for Woad, that js, ſuch as is. dæy ani warm: 

When it is a little, moiſter the beſt Way is to 


plow it in, high Ridges, and then the Pieces of 


Turf, and other Refuſe that lie upon tlie Sur- 


face, hen picked off, av pee * 6 


Furrows to rot. bun. 


qu 93030 Nan 


£9v Whichevgr Method be followed;the We the 
"Fniſhed tor ſowing,/0ughs:to Jig as level, and be 


as free from Lumps, ag the Border of a Garden. 


Lang ghar has been fallowed. ſome; time does very 


% 


of Choice to the Huſbandman, for neither t 


3 enquire into 107 IE 5 bes Bebe of "4948 


may be adviſed. 


for Woad; and: I havg ſeen it thrive excel - 
"lendly onig broke up Piece, any of the artificial 
Graflesz hut in an ofithefe Caſes. the \Prepara- 
tion muſt be exactly the ſame, and the Reward 


will be ſuited to the Labour and the Cate, 


#316 ods Hit _—_— — U ανð,jj“au l 44. 
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4 that he buy good Seed, 410 that he 150 enough 


of it: he is not to count that Quantity ſufficient 
which will do to ſow the Ground' he intends for 
this Purpoſe. Woad is very a apt to fail, or to 
be deſtroyed = in its Growth, he mult there: 
fore Rave à Sup # of Seed by Hum to let in and 
make up the Deficiences. Having His Seed and 
his Land ready; he thay ſow it in thb cbththor! 
Way or by the Drill. Ii the firſt Method 2 
Gallon of Seed is enough h for an Acre, and in 
the Drill Method Raff chat Odaiitity is Tutcient, 
for Woad is large in its Growth, and a few Plants 
are enough upon the Ground. ; 
In the common Way of ſowin the Seed is 
to be ſcattered as hen as doffble « over the 
Ground, by the ſingle C Caſt, z then harrowed | 
in Sach. Ia the Brin Hulbandry j it is to be 
ſown 1 in | d6uble Rows, with ten Inch Partitions, 
and with five Foc oor Tatervals berween two and 
two. 
Few Crops. are more difficult to be well ma- 
nage ige d 1 6 <ommn Hulbandry ; and none 
18 in the Dritl and Horſchoeing Method. 
The 175 alſo grow, much larger, and are in 
them elves 7 0 d er this Way. a | 
As ts the 1 80 th common Faemer e errs as 
m 1 uch 8 I foes f in tlie Manner of ſowing. 
THe corte Sealoh | for this is the Middle of 
FEBRVARY, Jut the prop r Time is the firſt 
Week In Ares. The V Toa ripens its Seed 
in ke End bf JLy ; Part of the Plants. are to be 
referyea för chat Pörpole; and the Seed never 


| 


en 5d gh on f. An 


1 5 
nn 93W 2: 


TN 22. 2 on "of Lan 95 * 


ains 


it. In each of theſe there is ſufficient Matte 


common Manner of diſperſing the Seed, nor 
common Time of doing it are ſo Proper as wha 


n che firſt Place the Farmer is te rake Cur 


Pane 4 frdagly as When on AS en as fit for 


ht ls the C88 d wee - pd, it would 
Ve if Vit Wks pos PH, hings. We 


owed in mere 


{Ne ets of Plants ripening in VER and 


MBER,, naturally fall to the Ground at hat 
NF ” Bs "they [00 Yo} [2 J 


oot in a few 


eir 17015 Rand Winter and all 
Bay, ton is ſtreng Yu 


e irſelf in the 
2 05 ſp tl af, when, Sp 18 mes they 
E wa 6's Kia | 


th Strehgrh. and 


in Ua to Woad, 
\ NAY 1 ft to cut for 
Tb firſt 


cuttin i 

"have jo en in the fines and wk 
" ll Ge the in re © vi orous for the next, it vil 
"come ten Days or 4 ortni ght earlic r in the Tame 
Seaſon thap it would 1 5 done in the Spring 


3 eto pyt br 
97 B the * Conf deration, „ the fiſt 
ts of Wo6ad e ve pt to "ſuffer by Ia- 
lets, in the Manner of AF ſome 3 72 


It i 8 fo this Reaſon we have * 1. the Far- 


ways to have a St a Supp Seed to, make 
Fo in, But it is m3 2.5 revent them, 
2 0 555 Oecaſion the Aurumaal ſowing is 
| "Wie 1 ie det 1 * Pan, aud the 
Ore hed x freſh, "this is a little back- 
ae fern ſown; £ and when. "the 11 
el, the young, Crop, 
Ris wt l . Qi more buck 
2 wth than in the former loſtance. 


{ban Ran ul "wi bee be all 
"| ai, that it might Name al to be cut N 2 
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8 but this'is not to * bd unleſs theſe vis | 
be prevented inftcad of remedied. ” 

This is not, in either Caſe, to be done with- 
out a Poſſibility of failing, but it may be made 
greatly more fafe and certain 7 the Autumnal 
ſowing. 

e ſpeak from Experience, that the Seed 
- fown' in Spring is, in this Kind, much more ſub- 
ject to fail than that in Autumn; and alſo that 
the Fly or Grub, ſo deſtructive of the young 
Growth, is much more frequent in oe former 
than in the latter Seaſon. 

As to the Goodneſs of the Seed, that depends 
in a great Meaſure on its being new. Seed ſown 
in FEERVARx muſt be ſeven Months old, and it 

may be nineteen or twenty Months. And for 
this it is always the worſe in Proportion. It is 
a common Opinion among the Woadmen that 
two Year old Seed is as good as freſh, but no- 
thing is more erroneous. They complain of bad 
Crops, and *tis ſtrange they do not ſee into this, | 
- which is one principal Cauſe. I have made ſome | 
of them try the Experiment, and the Difference | 
has been this, that out of twenty new Seeds ſown, | 
not above one, two, or three have failed; and out 
of as many old ones, eleven, twelve, or more; 
one would think this ſhould be convincing. 
I have found in the ſame Manner by Tryals, 


—— — 


jon to a little Size, the Field l is to to be bord; This 


is not only to be done to keep down Weeds; 
but to thin the Crop itſelf, for the Plants muſt 


not ſtand ſo cloſe as they riſe in this random 
Way if they do they will ſtarve one another, 
The Hoers muſt be careful Perſons; they muff 
have Orders to thin the Plants to about a Foot 
aſunder; and they ſhould leave the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt promiſing. In this Manner they will be re- 


| freſhed as well as thinned; and having taken good 


Root, and the preſent Crop of Weeds being de- 
ſtroyed, they may be left to themſelves, for they 
will not ſuffer any more to riſe among them. 
In this Manner they may be left to makę their 
neceſſary Growth. 

In the ſecond Place let us examine the State 
of a Crop ſown the firſt Week in Avousr. In 
this, if the Seed have been the Produce of that 
Year, and the Ground well prepared for it, there 
| will be little or no Need of examining it on Ac- 
count of Deficiences. The Ground will be too 
well covered to need à Supply; a1 che Flies 
will have little Power. bo 

At a proper Growth, as in the former In- 
ſtance, the Hoerz are to be ſeat in, and they myſt 


and thus leave chem for the Winter. In that 
Time they will make but a moderate Progreſs 


that out of twenty Seeds. of the ſame: Crop, down | 
in a Fortnight after their ripening, anly two have 
failed; and out of twenty (ſown fram the ſame 
Parcel, the next FsBRUA NY, four or fin; 9 
is as convincing an Argument aso the other. 
Theſe. zare Facts en which the — | 


may depend, let bia Thevefore ztcgulate- hisBuſl- 
neſs accordingly. Having thus laid down che 


beſt / Method. of ae rcd re 
eecd to. inform the Huſband man of the Way of 
a . . fol- 


Wo * 
55 I 
ET 
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93 1 Hr 


wy 30 0. xlun. TO 


iti! 40 8 
= fanags ag. mood in the 


regs. 
Einar here dir&& | the necel 


W: 1 Cab 
for every Kind bf Crop of rod. We 


will a then firſt, that. the Fa 2 5 haye fol- 
r and. ſown, and in 
*FenRv ak” by hand In this Caſe <> Sill ſee 
it come up Wa and when it has, been 
Week Above Grodnd, He muſt obſe bow i 
e ſtands if the Grub of Fly have been, at Work, 
he muſt ſend in a careful Perſon v with 4 Pib I 
"his Hand, and 4 Parcel. of. Seed in, his. Ap on 
"Wi the Bib he is Xo make Holes, and. int 
"eath Hole he is to 5 five Seeds. this i is to, 
dohe%whetever* the oyng” Crop is "ſeen | "to 
thimmed; and tlieſe 8 are to be 3 Foo | 
aſunder. 
Jifeche Farmer wilt ſow his Woad in pris | 
chart he does it the better. This Plant v wil 
oot in very cold Weather, and the. garlier t 
»Seafon* ths fewer ' there are of. .thoſe = 


warm Showers of the more adyan Spring n 
lem dn in "Abundance. 15 Wh 


Wes the Flants "from this new eg ho 


— 


above Grand, but they will he all the while 
ſtrengthening themſelves at the Root, which js 
the Owner's true Intereſt. They will be juſt 
firopg. enough, to keep doyn, the poor Shoots 
ef MWesds, that ſhew themſelyes cin that cold 
Scaſog, and they, will hoot apace ivd Lea vgs in 
RF) ng 77 rly;Crop, and a very dine 
TN Ewing the belt Foundation.cthat can 
been that is, Strengrh at Heart. 
From what L. hayę een praddiſedehy ſome par- 
Voadmen, ein this common Way, I ſhall 
be. ie to give ghe.grdinary Farmer who purſues 
it, ſome. mlefhl, Higgs, If he ſend in his Hoers 
gain, in Spring bo c break the Surface of the 
(Ground, and geſtroy all the Weeds between the 
\Plants, this, Fr actice will ,greatly.ſtfengthen and 
debe m. N t ſo much for the Anjury ſuch 
a fe W. —— Weeds could have done, as 
85 * 1 chere cis gin "breaking, the 
Ground t niente: | 
"This Erde clal, hoging ** us e lm 
the common Practice of raiſing Woad by che 
5 Hyſbangrygto.ghe Methgd; we. have propoſed 
for, daing ix, according, to the new, and to the 


Large a. Groth. ri er 55" "1 
e berg adviſed double Rows and — Foot 


{ Ingeryals, eqguſe,a:third or middle Rom would 


| Want Air, ad, therefore. its Leaves. would never 
dome to their. Freſhpels. and Colour ;; and becauſe 
\ the Land bet yen double. Rows Hal 4550 
17 of, god turning. . had. .9u 

We mill;ngw, ſoppoſe a Farmer. to 7 

q. on this Method, and ſhall not fear to pro- 
mi & bim. & three: fold Succeſs, to What it Was 
| poſſible he. thould have obtained by any other. 
The Method he is to follow in the ent 


enn des Is THIS: 


When, che Plants: in N | cn FR 1 got 


| fame Bigneſs, he: muſt ſend in the Hoers with 


| a Fd Hogs * Theſe muſt clear WF 


* 


| thin. the, Plants in the ſame Manner as the others, 


Advantages. of er o dag abus Fk of fo. 
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| —— — and Want only their 


2 few, but the Profit will be ſo much 


and divided by Culture, grows worſe and worſe 


bring in the Horſe Hoe between the Yd | 


the Weeds in the Tard between the two 


by 'by.the Drill and Horſehocing Huſbandry. This 


where the Horſe Hoe cannot come; and they Praftice is uſeful for all Plants, but moſt for the 


muſt thin the Plants in the Rows. They muſt 


jeave one every fifteen Inches, or thereabours 3 | 


and theſe ROY not oppoſite « one to an- 


other. 
This will reduce the Number of plants on an 


the greater. The Benefit of Woad is not from 
the Seed Ws Leaf ; and Experience ſhews, 
that one ſingle and vigorous Plant will produce 
more than five that ſtand cloſe and ſtarve one 
another: and whar is yet more to the Owner's 
Profit, one Leaf of this will be equal non 
neſs to ten of the others. 5 
When the Plants are thus chined, and che 
Weeds cleared away in the Partitions, the Horſe 
Hoe is to be ſent into the Intervals, EY 
deep and turn up the Soil, thoroughly de- 
— 9 and preparing the Earth to 
ſupply abundant Nouriſhment-to the Plants. 


As often as Weeds riſe in the Intervals, this 
Horſchoeing is to be repeated ; and it will be 
beſt to uſe it alſo at certain Times, for the Ad- 
vantage of the Crop in fauetitt Stare 4 
To underſtand this perfectly the Farmer muſt 
be led to conſider the Nature of the Woad: 
its Value is in the Leaf; and that conliſts 
chiefly in its fine Colour and great Freſhneſs. | 
The Woad draws Nouriſhment apace while the | 
Leaves are young, and ſo continues till they get 
2a good Growth; but toward the Time when 


they are to be cut, being large, they are not ſo 
fully ſupplied, partly becauſe they require more 
Nouriſhment; and partly becauſe the Ground is 
in a Condition to yield leſs, We have ſhewn 
the Occaſion of this before, namely, that all |- 
-Ground,' from the Time of its being broken | 


till it is tilled/ again. Therefore when Plants 
: want moſt Nouriſhment, they can obtain leaſt; 
and this is particularly a Diſadvantage to Woad, 
becauſe its Value depends upon the Freſhneſs: 
of the Leaf, which' relies upon the Quantity of 
3 get juſt at that Time. | 

For this Reaſon let the 'Firtner who. raiſes 
Wond according to the nee Method of Huf. 
bandry, contrive his Horſehoeing ſo that one of 
them may come juſt n the Full Growth of 
. Leaf for cutting. 5 4 | 

There isa Time addy ALAN bf Woad 


Fullneſs and Colour; ar this Period let him 


Rd ws. The Earth will by this turning, be filled | 
' with N t. The Ends of the Roots" of | 
the Woad will be cut off, and new ones will ſhoot | 
from them: into the new- Earth: thus 2 
-- Days the Crop will acquire a ne Aſpect 

true freſh green Colour; and if ten Days 

this: Horſehoeing it be cut, it will 'be in 19 ut 
moſt Perfection whereof it is capable; and the 

young Shoots that are to riſe for che ſuccerding 


largeſt. 

As to the other Method, choſe 00 fallow it 
ſtrictly will yet reap enough Advantage to en- 
courage them to continue the Crop. 


„ CH AF. M 
¶ the gathering of Moad. 


E left the Farmer in the laſt Chapter, 
with his Field of Woad ſufficiently ſtock- 
ed with Plants, and not over-burthened with 
them; and free from Weeds. They were in this 
Condition declared capable of over-powering the 
Weeds in the common Huſbandry, and proper 
Directions were given for deſtroying them by the 
Horſehoeing ; therefore the Farmer, had only to 


| wait their Growth, for gathering his firſt Crop. 


At what Time of the Year this ſhall happen 
cannot be well determined, for it differs greatly 


according to the Manner of Huſbandry, and the 
Time of ſowing; and alſo in ſome Degree in 


| ſon. 

All that can be 4d in this Reſpect is, "Th 
Woad ſown in Autumn will be fit for a firſt 
Cutting, earlier than that ſown in Spring; and 
that the Woad raiſed by the Drill and Horſehoe- 
ing Huſbandry will be ready to cut earlier, and 
yield. the ſecond Crop quicker than that managed 
according to the vulgar Practice. For the reſt, 
48 en denn Crop vill be the Toner 
ready. 

As 3 light Sols are moſt fuitable to 
Woad; ſo à warm Sun and light Showers raiſe 
it the quickeſt to Maturity; therefore the Seaſon 
will often make ten Days, a F ortnight, or ſome- 


mo waar 

Let the Owner, when ie comes near ripening, 
watch it carefully; for on finding the exact 
Time of this depends a a. great deal of the Ad- 
vantage. When the Leaf is full ſized, Hrm to 
the Touch, Juicy, and of a freſh and fine Green, 
it is ripe for gathering; and as ſoon as it is Wat 
ſhould be done. 

Nature, in moſt Things, changes willy, N 
a State of Perfection to Decay; and in nothing 


more chan this Growth. If the Time of Ripe- 


"neſs in the Leaf be not ſeized, it preſently be- 
gins to fade, f it firſt grows flabby, and then loſes 
es its Colour. 
This firſt Accident i is very hurtful, but the 
other worſe. The letting Woad ſtand hut three 
or four Days too Jong, will reduce a very good 
| Crop to the Condition of : a very mi one. 


Therefore when the Leaf is ripe . let it be in- 


ſtantly cut. 
As ſaon as cut it is to be ſent to the Mil 


and che Farmer is & We for his. ſecond 


—_ will _— » great Vigour imme ately 

From this ic appears plainly, that Gab 
Crop of Woad may be every Way very ad- 
- -yantagevus to the Farmer; it can no Way bring 
b When it is raifed 


ob T 1 2 


Crop 

5 W. have” obſerved that Woad yields, Gra 
Crops in a Year. In the new Huſbandry. ch 
*Amftance of the Horſe Hoe is ſo great,.. that 
theſe are all nearly of equal Value, 129 a the 


ſame Time there are > more 'of them; but in the 
| com- 


| Reſpect of the Richneſs or Dryneſs of the ow | 
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grows up: therefore, as theſe Leaves are what 


— — 


common Huſbandry every Crop is PET to the 
firſt, both in Quantity and Goodneſs. © The Woad | 
of the firſt and fecond Crop are ſometimes mixed 

together; but thoſe which come after muſt be 


kept ſeparate, or they will ſpoil; or at leaſt much | 


reduce the Value of the whole. 

As to Quantity in the common Huſbandry, a an 
Acre uſually yields a Tun of Woad, but in the 
Horſchoeing Method there is no ence 0 its 
yielding a much larger Store. 

Woad will ſtand ſome time and nel ſuccef: 
five Crops, but it is not adviſeable to truſt the 
old Roots too long, tis therefore to be renewed 
after the ſecond Year, with all the Care that we 
have deſcribed as neceſſary at the firſt ſowing: 
this is an Expence and Trouble it very well an- 
ſwers. Sp gh | 


— 
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CHAP. XLV. 


of renewing a Field of 2 and of FE 
| Fe the Seeds. 


E have 8 thie Neceſſity Fr; re- 
VVnewing the Woad Field, and we have 
given the Farmer great Caution with Reſpect to 
the Choice of his Seed. Theſe are Articles which 
naturally fall in with one another. 

It is the Courſe of Nature in the generallity 
of Plants, that the large Leaves which riſe im- 
mediately from the Root fade, when the Stalk 


the Farmer wants from this Uſe, he is not to 
encourage or ſuffer the Growth of a Stalk if he 
can help it, in the ordinary Courſe of the Crop: 

But when he wants Seed he muſt promote this 
Growth on certain Plants, that he may have it 
in ſufficient Quantity for his future Occaſions. 

This he is to provide for at the ſame Time 
that he renews his Crop for the uſoal Ser- 
VICE. : 

We have ſhewn him the whole eat 
of this Species, and we ſuppoſe him to have 
gone through the firſt Summer; what remains 
of the two Years Produce will be eaſily under- 
flood, as to its Uſe and Management. 

When he has gathered the laſt Crop for the 
Summer, the Woad will continue growing. It will 
not riſe to Leaves fit for the Common Service 
during the Winter, but what grow at that Seaſon 
will not be uſeleſs. The Field will be a very 
rich, wholeſome, and nouriſning Food for Sheep, 
and their biting, far from doing any Harm, will 
prepare it for ſnooting ſtronger the next Spring. 

After that it is to be managed exactly as the 
firſt Year, and the firſt Crops will be as good 
but not-the following. The Owner will ſee to- 
ward Autumn, the Neceſſity of renewing his 
Plants, and he is to do it in this Matiner. © 

When the laſt Summer's gathering is over, he 
is to plow up the Ground immediately for the 
receiving of freſh Seed, but in chis he is to 6b- 


* 


ſerve a particular Caution; for he is to- leave 


a Part of the old Roots, they being to afford 
the Seed for the ſucceeding Crops. The teſt off 
the old Roots are to be harrowed up and thrown 


— 


| Advantage of the new plowed Ground, thrive 
at a ſurpriſing Rate, and yield the next Year 
ſuch a Quantity of Seed that an Acre will ſome- 
times yield fifty Quarters. 

This will appear the more ſurpriſing when the 
Reader recollects what we have ſaid in the De- 
ſcription of the Plant, that each Pod has in it 
only one Seed ; but the Number of Pods upon 
a 1 Tlant f is in a Manner incredible. 

When the fame Piece of Ground is to be in 
Woad for a conſiderable Time, this is the Me- 
thod of managing it ; but we adviſe the Farmer 
rather to obſerve the Caution we have firſt given, 
and not keep any Piece of Ground more than 
two Years in this Crop; for in that Time, if 
the Land were ever ſo rank, it will bring it down 
to be fit for Corn, and if continued longer will 
impoverith it entirely: there is no Lad that 
can ſtand the exhauſting of ſo large a Growth 
cut ſo often, except it be refreſhed. and kept | in 
Heart by the Horſehoeing Huſbandry. - 

In this Method the Intervals, while they 
are plowed up for receiving the Roots: from the 
Rows, enjoy in other Reſpects a Kind of Fal- 
low, and after two Years the new Crop may 
be ſowed in the Center of each Interval, and 
the Places that firſt held the Rows become In- 
tervals in their Turn, to Prepare them ſor the 
Crop at the next Change. 

If even this ſhould not prove fatkicient to keep 
the Ground in Heart for this rapacious Crop, 
ſome Dung may be uſed, plowing it in in the 
Intervals. It muſt be old mellow Dung for 
this Purpoſe; and by this Practice the Land 
may be kept in ſufficient Heart for any thing. 
There is no Crop whatſoever that may not be 
ſupported, by this Management, ever ſo long upon 
the ſame Piece of Land, breaking the Intervals 
often and well, and burying mellow Dung in 
them at Times, and finally changing, at pro- 


per Periods, the Places of the "Crops, making 


that the Middle of the Interval at one Time, 
which was the Place of the Rows at another. 
This is the Practice we adviſe the Farmer for 
every ſtrong Crop. | 


os; e gebe 


C H A Bo; XLVI. 


o W eld, or Dyer Weed, and its Diference 
| K Maud. 


YEFORE we enter upon an Ap of. this 
' Plant, which may well enough be called a 
Weed, as it grows wild by Way Sides as well as 
in Fields where it is cultivated, it will be neceſ- 

ary to obſerve one very natural and very fre- 
quent Miſtake that is made about it, as it is an 

Error that may be very prejudicial to the Far- 
mer; this is, the confounding it with Woad. 
Its Name Weld ſounding ſome what like Woad; 
has led ſome” into this, and its Uſe in dying 

like Woad ſeems to have confirmed them in it; 

bur' notwithſtanding this Reſemblance in Name 
| and -Uſe;? the Plants are altogether different, and 
the Culture that belongs to one does not ſuit the 


we and theſe —_ left, and n bed full 
a. EE 7 


} other?! 280 N | 
A What: 15 the more dangerow in this Reſpec 
oh ” is, | 
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is, that thoſe who have written to inform the 


Huſbandman, have too often fallen into the 
Error. Mr. HovcnTon, whoſe Collections on 


| Huſbandry and Trade are much eſteemed, falls 


into this Miſtake : he confounds the two as if 
they were one Plant, and orders for Woad what 
thoſe from whom he learnt meant of Weld, and 
what muſt ruin the Huſbandman who ſhould de- 
pend upon it. This Account is to be found in 
his 381ſt Number of the ſecond Volume, where 
his Account and the Directions following it do 


not belong to either Woad or Weld, but are | 


made up partly of what belongs to one, and 
partly of what belongs to the other. 

This will ſhew the judicious Reader the Neceſ- 
ſity of thoſe Deſcriptions we have prefixed to each 
of theſe Heads, of the Plant itſelf, they may have 
appeared at firſt Sight to ſome ſuperfluous, and 
to others too particular, but here is a Proof that 
they are in neither Fault; that nothing can be 
more wanted than proper Accounts of the Plants 
themſelves, before we enter upon their Culture; 
and that theſe cannot poſſibly be too punctual or 
exact. Where ſuch a Perſon as Mr. HovucuToN 
ſhould miſtake, how is the common Huſband- 
man to ſuppoſe he ſhall eſcape ; eſpecially when 
he is deſirous of improving his Ground by ſome 
new Product. There. is no other Way but by a 
perfect Knowledge of the Plant itſelf: he who 
had ſeen Weld and Woad treated of as diſtinct 
Articles, and had read an exact Deſcription of 
each, could never ſuppoſe them both to be one 


and the ſame Plant, or miſtake one for the 


other; for ſcarce any two Herbs are more dif- 
ferent It is in this, as in all other Reſpects 
with relation to Huſbandry, in order to prac- 


tiſe it ſucceſsfully, the Perſon muſt underſtand | 


it thoroughly. This is what we have attempted 
to inculcate throughout our whole Work, la- 
bouring to make the moſt ordinary Reader 


| know the Grounds and Reaſons of every Thing 


he is to practiſe, and in wy Article begin at 
the Foundation. 


CHAP XI VI. 5 
What Weld or Dyers Weed is. 


\HOUGH the Names may perplex the 
unexperienced Reader, none who has once 


[ 


ſeen Woad and Weld, can ever in his own 


Mind confound them together afterwards. We 
are to endeavour here to ſupply the Place of 
that Sight of the Plants themſelves by the De- 
ſcriptions and Figures we have given, and are 


about to give of each. 


Woad we have ſhewn is a large Plant with 
broad Leaves, covering a great deal of Ground: 
weld on the contrary, is an upright, ſlender, 
and tall Plant, ſpreading at the utmoſt over but 
a very few Inches. 

It naturally grows wild on the Banks of 
Ditches, and is frequent in this State all over 
ENGLAND. 
fo that he who knows it wild, cannot miſs it in 
the Field, 

It is very upright, and ſcarce at all waceded. 


. 


Culture makes no Alteration in it, 


riſe from it are long and very narrow. They 
lie ſpread in a Circle upon the Ground, cover- 
ing a Spot as big as a ſmall Plate; they are 
ſmooth, gloſſy, and of a pale but freſh green. 


The Stalk riſes in the midſt of theſe, and 


has a great Number of Leaves upon it like 
thoſe of the Root, but ſmaller. From the Middle 
upwards, it is covered with Flowers, theſe are 
very ſmall and yellow, and they often ſtand in a 
kind of Spike of near two Foot long : after 
them come the Seeds, which are very ſmall; and 
are contained in open Sced Veſſels, a vaſt Num- 
ber in each, 

The Structure of the Flower and Seed Veſſel 
is this. Each Flower ſtands in a ſmall green 
Cup, formed of a ſingle Leaf, divided into four 
ſlender pointed Parts, two of which gape pen 
more than the others. 

The Flower is compoſed of three little yellow 
Leaves, placed one uppermoſt and two ſide- 
ways. The upper one is lightly divided into 
ſix Parts; the two ſide ones are each divided 
into three Parts in the ſame Manner. Some- 
times there are beſide theſe three, two other 
ſmaller Leaves in the Flower: theſe are undi- 
vided, and ſtand'-at the Bottom, but many 
Flowers are without them. The upper Leaf is 
rounded at the Bottom, and has there a little 
Receptacle for a ſmall Drop of Honey Juice; 
this Receptacle is flattiſh, and ſtands erect juſt 
under the Leaf. 

Within this Flower there are a Multitude of 
fine ſmall Threads, each having a little upright 
Button on its Top. 
ſtands the Rudiment of the Fruit, or Seed Veſ- 
ſel, this is rounded, and has three Points riſing 


from it of the Length of the Filaments. Theſe 


receive the Duſt from the Buttons at the Tops 
of thoſe Filaments, and convey it down from 
their Tops to the Embryo Seeds in the Rudi- 
ment. 


When the Filaments and Leaves of the 


Flower are fallen off, this Rudiment remains 
in the Cup and grows larger, it becomes at laſt 
ridged and riſing; the three Points remain upon 
it, and it is open juſt at their Origin. The 


Seeds are numerous and very ſmall. When 


nearly examined, they are found to be of a 
Kidney Shape, and they grow to the Inſides of 
the Ridges of the Veſſel. 

This is the Structure of the Flower and Fruit 
of this Plant, it was known to the Antients by 
the Name of Luteola, and in ſome Places we 
call it Would, which comes nearer the Name of 
Woad than the other. It ought therefore al- 


ways to be called Dyers Weed, for the fake of 


Diſtinction. 

The Antients called it Luteola, which ſigni- 
fies the yellow Plant, either from its yellow 
Aſpe& when in flower, or elſe for its Uſe in 
dying yellow, with which they were acquaint- 
ed, and to which Purpoſe it is uſed at this 
Time; in this it differs from Woad, which does 
not afford a yellow but a blue Colour. 

The Huſbandman can need no Advice as to 
what Kind he ſhall chuſe, for there is but one 
that deſerves his Notice. We have a little Sort 


of Dyers Weed wild in ſome Parts of Ex- 


| LaND, but it is a erifling Plant, and not worth 
Notice, 


In the Centre of theſe. 
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Notice, the 'other is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 
from it by i its Bigneſs. 


c HAP. XLVIII 
Of the proper Soils for Dyers Weed. 


ATURE points out the proper Soil for 
this Plant; and that is no ſmall Recom- 


mendation of it to the Huſbandman, for the | 


ſame Obſervation ſhews, that a very poor one 
will do. We ſee the Plant wild; and we ſee it 
flouriſh in that State; and its general Situation 
is upon a Ditch, Bank; or other dry and poot 
Piece of Ground ; often upon a Wall, and very 
frequently upon almoſt bare Sand, or entire 
Gravel. Nature therefore points out a poor, 
barren, dry Soil for the cultivating of it; and 
the Farmer who has Uſes enough for his beſt 
Land, will be very glad thus to know what to 
do with his worſt. 

Weld will always grow upon this with very 
little Expence of dreſſing, and it is a Commo- 
dity of certain Sale to the Dyers, and of no 
mean Price. | 

Let the Huſbandman who intends to raiſe 
Weld, fix upon ſome poor, barren, ſandy Field, 
if he have ſuch a one; if not, let him chuſe the 
drieſt Piece of Ground he has, if it be better 
than needs, let him not grudge it to this Crop, 
for he will find a proportioned Advantage. The 
Weld will grow upon the pooreſt Ground, it 
will thrive better, and grow larger upon ſuch 

as is ſomewhat richer, provided it be of the 
his Kind. 

I have obſerved ſeveral Pieces of Ground to 
the South Weſt of Low Don, where the Soil con- 
ſiſts only of Sand, and a black Mould ; this 1s 
the beſt Ground that can be pitched upon to 
yield Dyers Weed in large Crops. It is a Sort 
of Land that requires a great deal of Manure to 
make it yield well in the common Way of Huſ- 
bandry, wherefore this would be a very great 
Improvement : ſuch Land will bear great Crops 
of this Plant from Year to Year, without any 
Expence of Manure, and with very little Gul- 
ture, 

In many Parts of HER TroRDSHIE and Buck- 
INGHAMSHIRE, they have dry parching Gravels; 
which yield very little in the common Way of 
ſowing, and that at a very conſiderable Expence, 
theſe would bear Dyers Weed in great Plenty at 
{mall Expence. 

Theſe Soils, as alſo al poor Loams that are 
over ſandy and even, the Heath Land that lies 
dry will bear it; and in many Places Eſtates 
may be made by the Culture only of this trifling 
Article, for ſo it is in reſpect of the many others 
uſually. ſown. | 0 

Now that we have ſhewn the Farmer the 
Advantage of raiſing Dyers Weed, we muſt 


caution him in one Reſpe& ; that is, that when 


he has found a proper Piece of Land for it, he 
examine whether there be a Purchaſer for the 
Commodity near him. 9 

As much as this Plant is ae there is 
not any one whatſoever that is more fit to im- 
prove Eſtates in many Places, but it would be 


Ps: 


| eaſy to overſtock the Market; and there are 
Places where there wants the Convenience of 
a ready and unexpenſive Sale. 

Under theſe Conſiderations, few Things can 
be more advantageous than the cultivating this 


Plant, and nothing is more eaſy. 


@DDDPDDDADRDADPDRDIADED 
| : CHAP. XLIX: 
Of the ſowing of Dyers Weed alone. 


WV have obſerved that there needs no par- 
| ticular Preparation of the Land for the 
Reception of this Seed; but there is none that 
requires more particular Caution in the Sowing, 

This may be done either alone or with ſome 
other Crop ; and of theſe two Ways the firſt- is 
preferable for very poor Soils, and the latter for 
ſuch as are ſomewhat better. 


with Dyers Weed alone, nothing more is need- 
ful than Plowing, and once Harrowing. As td 
the Time of ſowing it, the Huſbandman may 
take his Choice of Spring and Autumn, but the 
Autumn is vaſtly preferable. 

We have obſerved that the Seed is extreamly 
ſmall, therefore a vaſt Number goes to a ſmall 
Meaſure. This makes a little Seed by Mea- 
ſure ſuffice; but there is a great deal of Diffi- 
culty in ſcattering ſo ſmall and light a eng to- 
lerably equal over the Ground. 

When the Land is ready, let the Habeas 
man procure good Seed in the Quantity of a 
Gallon to every Acre. This is the uſual Al- 
lowance, and if properly diſtributed it is enough ; ; 
the Number of Seeds being very great in this 
Quantity; but in all the Obſervations I have 
made, I never ſaw a Field that had any tolera- 
ble Regularity in this Reſpect. 

The Farmers: have a Cuſtom of mixing Duſt 
with the Seed before ſowing; to make it ſpread. 
the more evenly, but this does not ſucceed. 


Hand alone, but the beſt Crops ſhew how im- 
perfectly this Practice anſwers the Purpoſe. 


We have before us at this Time, a Letter from 
a very ingenious Correſpondent on this Subject, 
which propoſes a great Improvement founded 
upon the Principles of Reaſon, and eſtabliſhed 
by Experience. We thank this Gentleman in 
the Name of the Publick, and wiſh for the Sake 
of Mankind, he would extend his Obſervations 
to more Subjects, and that others would follow 
the ſame uſeful Steps, we ſhould then fee Huſ- 
bandry appear with a new Luſtre; 


_To the AUTHORS of the BODY 1 
W ANDEN:: | 


enirtintd 
40 Permit me to give you the moſt eſfontial 


« by contributing i my Mite toward the publick 
e Benefit. What I have to relate to you re- 
« gards a fingle Article, and one uſually e- 
& ſteemed but inconſiderable; but it is ons 


8 proper 


When a poor Piece of Land is to be ſown + 


*Tis ſcarce poſſible to ſow ſo ſmall a Seed by 


| 66 Proof of my Regard for your Undertaking | 


| 6 which I am ſufficiently certain might, with | 
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N 
« proper Management enrich many «La. 
% owner or Farmer, 

ain; Plant I” mean is Pet 
« What T have obſerved and prat 
« jt as follows. 

« Obſerving that che pooreſt Places ede 
„e with this Weed, I reſolved to try a Crop of 


0 


ed, and || 
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| 0 Bubbels dd 4 Half: „of it w my five Gallone 
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« jt upon a Piece of Land 1 had, that ſcarce 


e yielded me any thing; and not. having. an Op- 
« portunity of buying the Seed, I ordered a-La- 
e bourer to gather it for me from the Banks, 
&* and other waſte Places, when ripe. * 

] am ſituated about eight Miles from the 
„ Sea, in the County of Esszx. I went with 
« my Labourer. to ſhew him the ripe Plants, 
« and ſee he made no Miſtakes; and thus 
<. had an Opportunity of obſerving. the natural 
«© Growth of this Plant in different Places. 

I found this Particular, that upon the ſame 
* Soil, and under all the ſame Accidents, i the 


<« Plants were larger and finer between me and 


Dine e for two or res Miles, than wy. 
e were on the other Side. b 
Tou will perhaps chink it ane, and ima- 
& gime that the Sea can baue no Effect on the 
Growth of a Plaats at five or ſix Miles di- 
« ſtance z but having ſtudied Botany in my 
< younger Time, to me there was nothing won- 
4 « derfyl; i in this, though I ſoon determined to 
“ make the Diſcovery uſeful. There are on 
the Side of my Eſtate, for the little Land I 
% cultivate i is my own; that is next the Sea, ſe- 
< yeral Sorts of Trefoil that are not found on 
the other Side, though the Soil be the ſame; 
<« and I have obſerved that ſeveral wild Herbs, 
<« which will not grow: within the Reach of ab- 


1 
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3 ſolute Salt Water, yet either grow in no other 


Places than ſuch- as are four, five, or fix 

Miles diſtant from the Sea; or no where ſo 
6 thrivingly.. doth 
From theſe W made at a Time 
« when I little thought they would be uſeful, it 

6 appeared n no Wonder to me that Dyers Weed 
« ſhould. thrive. better within this remote In- 
60 fluence of the Sea, than elſewhere, though it 
&« grows naturally in all Parts of the . 
ve dom. . 

Upon this — nd ho Practice of 
* our Farmers, of mixing dry Road Dirt among 
*© the Seed of Pyers Weed, to make it ſpread 
“ motę ęqually in ſowing, I founded the follow- 
<« ing Practice, which anſwered my utmoſt Ex- 

ee ant is the r h n 
«Letters 


pt its 3: 


"Having: . 


< Seed, 1 ſpread it on the Floor of a Garret to 


« Air, and in the mean while ordered my bad 
| i” for this Growth, and Sea Sand within a pro- 


Piece of Land to be twice plowed and har- 
« rowed very even. It is one of thoſe brown 
« duſty: Soils that we 12 on the . of Svs- | 
% EN. "6h ey 

Having oaks out 47 Gallons of Seed, 
« for my Piece is near five Acres, and this is is 
<«. the common Allowance ; bY ordered ſome fine, 
mull red Sand chat lies upol out Coaſt; 
c be btought in wet from the 8255 being pai bated. 
*© away juſt where the Tide df Fan Tp . | 
„ ſpread this to dry a little in the fame . 
and ohen it would Juſt break F medtureck S 


- ” © 

4 | a 

* 7 fi ad, 
- 


* 


All who underſtood it, I had twice as much as 


in the Memory of Man. 


— 


« of Seed; I ſaw theſe well mixed with a ſmall 
<5, wooden Scoop, and then ordered them to be 

« "ſown. This was the ſecond Week in"Avevsr. 
The Seed came up very regularly and ſtrong, 
« the lower Leaves ſtood the Winter, and in 
<< Spring the Stalks ſhot up; I had my Dyers 
Weed ripe three Weeks before my Neigh- 
« bburs and by the concurrent Teſtimomy of 


<< ever was raiſed upon an Wen uw of Ground, 

„This great Advantage attribute to ben 
6c Ven all owing to the Mixture of the Sand 
« with the Seed; but having related to you the 
Fact, which is the uſeful Part, I ſhall be ſhort 
e upon the reſt. In the firſt Place my Piece of 
6 Ground was a barren Earth, therefore the Ad- 
e dition of the Sea Sand enriched it; for though 
e but ſmall in Quantity, 122 N it even 
«© was a great Advantage. 

« In the next Place the Soil was bed 
„ ſomewhat lighter and warmer than before, 
“ both which Qualities kirred it 8 cheer or 
* this Plant. 5 

« Thirdly, The a was by this Mikey 155 
e evenly diſtributed over the Ground, for b 
* ſowing it by hand in a careful Manner, white 
« freſh mixed; and before the Sand was thb- 
roughly dry the Seeds ſtuck to one or other 
of the Grains of Sand, and the Weight of the 
one carried the other along with it; whereas 
in the common Way of tixing the Seed of 
this Plant with dry Duſt, the Duſt goes -one 
«..Way and the Seed another; and though the 
* Duſt be . e Tm Fiel, N ce is 
(K not. a * 
But laſtly, the great Aſfitance of 41 12 
« tribute to the Salt hanging about : the Sen 
<« Sand. I doubt not but you very well: know 
c how rich an Improvement Sea Sand is to 
% Land, and how vaſtly preferable to that of 
« Pit or Rivers: in this Caſe every thing con- 
* curs to make it take the fülleſt Effect. The 
c Improvement it makes in the Soil is what ex- 
= actly ſuits it to the Crop; the Richneſs it 
* fgives is conveyed directly to the Plant in its 
“ firſt Shoot, the Sand being ſown with it; and 
e finally here is 'the Advantage of that little 
„ Saltneſs, which ſo well agrees with this par- 
& ticular Plant, conveyed to Land' which lies 
too remote for the Influence of the Sea. 

Whatever you determine concerning my 
2 « Reahonings, the Facts are certain, and they 
cc are ſufficient. I bope to ſee the Improvement 
« communĩcated to the Wotld by your Means, 
te and practiſed wherever there is a proper Land 


— 1 5 


46 


3 Diſtance. 
d vim your Endeavours the Succeſs they 
« 8 145 175 with Reſpect, 


iin 


You humble Servants | | 
© Chriſtopher Hawkins. 
Kren 


can add nothing to iy Account of the 


** 
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beſt Method that ever was invented for ſowing of 
Hyer's Weed alone, but-ſhall proceed to the Way 
8 ſowing it with another Crop. 


| 


CHAP. 


"EY 
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3 | hip is ; needful 3 ſhould; be omitted. We 


have ſhewn how little Preparation of the Ground 


is neceſſary for the ſowing this Plant alone, and 


3072 having delivered the beſt Method ever invented 


07 ſoaing Dyers Weed th ds Crop. 


S the ſecond Year is the Time at malt the 
41 Dyers Weed comes to its Perfection, it 
may very well be ſown with another Crop to 
Fave Trouble; the ſmall Advance it makes un- 
der the Shade of that more ſpeedy Growth, | 
during its Continuance oñ the Ground, being 
ſufficient to give i Strengtt 1 in the Root for the | 
enſuing Lear. | 
Some Trouble and ſome. Charge are fined by | 
this Management, therefore many will chuſe it; 
and theſe are to 1 that there 44 997 
ro Crops proper or its being ſown wi „ thele 
are Barley and Oats: in either of theſe Caſes the 
Seed is to be mixed in the Proportion of a 
Gallon to an Acre, with the Seed Corn of either | 
Kind; and when ſown together with that it is to 
be rolled into the Ground. It will ſhoot up 
Won after the Corn, and will continue alive a- 
mong it, though with 4 weak Aſpe 1 

As it now only ſends up the Lare from the 
Root, and they lie naturally ſpread upon the 
Ground, and will bear trampling, it will get no 
Harm from the neceſſary treading down in the 
Harveſt, nor from the Inſtruments uſed in that 
Employment. 

All this Time it bas ftood Juſt alive, but as 
the Roots of the Stubble decay, and there is no o- 
mer Growth to exhauſt the Nouriſhment from the 
Ground, it will, having Air. and Food, begin 
to frenarhen itſelf and acquire a Look of Health 
and Vigour. In this Condition it will ſtand thro' 
the Winter, and then it will ſhoot up in Spring 
and preſently come to a fine and rich Growth. 

In this Cafe, as in the Method of ſowing alone, 
the Difficulty is to ſcatter the Seed equally over 
| the Field. This is not done by mixing it ever 


ſo. evenly among the Seed Grain, becauſe the | 


Weight of the Grain throws it forward, accord- 
ing to the Direction of the Hand, but this light 
Seed does not keep it Company. For this Rea- 
Jon I ſhould be for uſing the ingenious Method 
of our Correſpondent, even in this Caſe,» only 
mixing the Sand in about half the Proportion 
which he allows for the ſowing of it alone. This 
will have the ſame Effect of ſpreading. it equal- 
ly, and, far from injuring, will be an Advantage 
to the Corn; the Quantity of Salt Sand, though 
{mall, yet being enough to do ſome Service in 
the Way of a Manure. ' This is the beſt Me- 
thod of ſowing Dyers Weed with another Crop, 
but however. ſome may pleaſe themſelves with 
the Fancy of the Money they fave oy MI In 
is n n N 


"CHAP. 1 


enn a Crop os Dye Wd 
ok 'in growing. | 


E have aid leſs Trouble is required for 


this than moſt Crops, but of the little 
No 42, 


of it in this Manner; we are to conſider 
it as it riſes, and in its Growth. 8 

I the Seaſon prove dry the Seed will be dms 
time in the Ground before it makes any Appeat- 
ance, but after a little Rain it ſhoots up, and the 
Leaves are of a pretty Green 

When the Leaves are of ſome Bigneſs; and 
ſpread with Strength, Hoers are to be ſent into 
the Ground: they are not only to cut up the 
Weeds that riſe among the Plants, but to thin 
the Plants themſelves. In this Caution is to be 
uſed : the Shoots will be too thick in many 
Places, but tis to be remembered, that this is 
an upright-Plant with few Branches; it may 
therefore ſtand much cloſer than others. 

About nine Inches Diſtance is ſufficient fot 
theſe Plants, and if on any Part they are thinner 
by the irregular Diſtribution of the Seed; it will 
be proper to thin them to that in other Parts, 
by pulling up inſtead of cutting away the Plants, 
and ſo U pere as e of ol AS are 
wanted. 

'When the Field is thus left dn fictked 


ing Winter: in Spring the Owner ſhould go 
over it, and if it be a poor Soil he will probably 
find little or no Occaſion for more Trouble; z bur 


in it, and in this Caſe it muſt be hoed again. 
This is done at a ſmall Charge, and is very well 


worth while, it ſo happily and perfectly — 
for the Growth of the Crop. 


After this the Dyers Weed is to be left to 
ieſelf till the Time of gathering. The Strength 
it has got at the Root in the Autumn, and 
during the Spring, will be ſhewn in the Shoot ar 
this Time; and no Weeds will be able to live 
near it. From this Time it will ſhoot up ve 
faſt and if ſome warm Rains fall as the Stalk 
is riſing, they will add greatly to its Height. 


0 H A p. III. 
07 the gathering of Dyers Weed 


PPP HIS 3 one of thoſe Chop hue" 60 be 
gathered by pulling: the Roots are of no 
Service after the Stalk has riſen, and conſe- 
{ quently the Method is to tear it up by them. 
his is to be done in the ſame Manner as the 
pulling of Flax, but with more Care on Account 
of che Seed. We have obſerved, in the Deſcrip- 
tion of the Plant, that the Seed Veſſels are na- 


loſt: the more as it is ſo extreattily ſmall; and 
this the Owner is to guard againſt as much as 
poſſible, becauſe 4 the Seed in this 
Crop being no little Addition to its Value. 
Though very ſmall it is produced In a prodigious 
Quantity; every Stalk being hilf Way down 
covered with Seed Veſſels, and theſe quite full 
of Seed, and its Price, one Year with another, 


1 being ten or twelve Shilling a — 
6M i For 


* 


with the Plants, it is to remain untouched dur- 


turally open, ſo that this is eaſily ſcattered and 


if a rich one, Weeds will naturally be grown up 
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1 Plant, Hut the! proper: Fre: for chav Operation] 
:puſ{be watched; Md -Thi-alfolab neceflary) 


I 8 ec 


of Care is to: be take in tlie pulling up elle 


on Account of the Herb / igfelt,n amd * 4 
the Dyer. Won an ni bug o01 31 28 1 
Theres, 4 Degree eb Riprnę 60d @hith | is 
Porſettly ſuited! to: hls: Nurpoſaiʒ before chat Pe- 


riod it is unripe, and atatdediattly after it changes 


atly for the worſa y S hoginning Dead neſs and 
Decay. Pn fd the Exrmet this Period of 
28 the Stalle isla dy that of thd Seed, 


nne 


Crop, the per is 0 if earths the: atwo and 


Aſpect of che Stalk, and og l 


Flowers xe 8117 10 80 ny 1 1 i 1089111 wick 
A? The Stalk is: at firſt of! n aint S ü- but 
when t xipens for Ulſe it grows yellowith ; this 


is the fixſt Signal of its being growing ready for 
pulling. When this is perceived let the Farmer 


examine the long Spikes! of Flowers and Seeds. 
The whole Field generally ripens very kegilariy, 
ſa that. judging by two or three thers will be no 
great Danger of Error. If there be many Flowers 
on 
the Jower Part be green and ſoſt, is not yet 
ready; but by Degrees theſe Sced Veſſels toward 
the Bottom of the TE hard, and there are 
only a few Flo Ele toward the Top of tlie Plant, 
and then the Seaſon of gathering approtches. If 
there. have been Wet there will continue new 
Flowers ſhopting after the Veſſuls härden, but 
theſe are not to be regarded; the proper and 
Time is vhen there are a yery fe Flowers, 
and thoſe only at the Top//and when: the'Foweft 
Seed Veſſels, are hardened, and have the Seed 
looſe in them, and the reſt are hardening. This 
is the proper Ripeneſs af he Dyers Woedl; the 
Stalks never fail to grow yellowiſh at the ſame 
Time. When the Weather, js fair -this:Condi- 
tion of the whole Plant comes on very regularly 
and very favourably z, and the Farmer who 
watches it from the firſt Appearance to the laſt, 
cannot fail of knowing it exactly. 2 
When the Crop is thus ripe the n uſt 
immediately be ſent into the Field, wich Orders 
to get it all up wick Expedition. The Cautions 
_ be given them, if unuſed to this Crop, are 
theſe, they are to draw ĩt up as upright and with 
as little ſhaking as poſſible ; and eh? Keeping 
it ſtill upright they thuſbtie/ir tio mall Bundles, 
and ſet them up to dry. 
There would require Diffculty and Trouble 
to get up dhe Plants in this Manner, If pulled 
before Ripeneſs; but when the proper Period i is 
obſerved; the Seed being tipened, the Roots, are 
of little farther Service, their ſmall Mee n rot 
off, they loſe their fitm'Hold'e of the Gr upd, and 
eome up Hh Freat Eis. r 857 2 oy 
Wen this erbiry'it'ls ft för Sie. Yue "bu 


the Seed: is of no Uſe to che Dyer, nor 88 


at all add to the Value in bis Eye.” 


I. Fade a gail ar. 


e 


che muſt Qarefove be: e gat 0 | i 


the Spike townwards,' and the Sesd Veflel at | 


| ſee is the Name of the Seed oi 


the Farmer is to take Care to get it out for his 
andefor Mathers 4 44 
"Fo this Purpoſe, when the Handfuls have | 
ſtood to dry a_ httleqin/the Sd, he is to have 
them houſed; and after a little Time he is. to 
Wee an cer dle Seal be all” harde a 
he myſt Pa ndles.on a F 
em light! tly, 50 the 
8 15 35 "ike Vi — pcs. anſwers, his "Purpoſe. 
Ea br 
th; * ES * 51 lp — 2 
60 or four 2 I and. hards n, more per; 
a that j E F 8 e a damaging 
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be ſycps up and 
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5 to che Dyers; 

| and K 8 ready for. t ps eng thraſhed. 

> Seed is 45 1 5 EN 1 18 exxin a. ſufficient 

Gantt 5 for the fucceediog TP. d this is to 

be. fown as foon as it is thoroug ly.dried,. Ty 0 
8 go 

good | plowing ng and « ane harrowing Will, prepare 

Again; * 1285 two er 

Tops. may very Well be raiſe d. without Ex- 

After ths, it 18 s better to e the Crop 
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HTS b a Prod ay 1 a mes 
120 à few'Parts' ofthe Kingdom, 'but al 
ace very well de earfed to othets.” We fil 
ſhew the Profits to che Huſbandman in general, 
and if ws can tempt bim to cuſtivare'the Plant, 
ſhall mot leave him Wencke in any! Article ke. 
garding the Manbgenient, 
There is the leſs Reaſon to e that Cite 
ſeed, ſo profitable "iti ſome Parts 6f the King: 


dom, is fo little raiſed in others, for this, that the 


Plant itſelf is leſs known than any 7 other a among the 
whole Number of thofe cultivated for Uſe. To aſk 
what Herb it is that yields this Seed, isa Queſtion 
that would puzzle many beſide tlie 7 7 5 
Even its Name is not chinmonly known. Cole- 
it is alſo 
called Rape Seed, but this does not lead to the 
Matter; Cole is not the Name of any Plant, and 
Rape ſignifies Turnip? we ſhall explain this Mat: 
| ter, and before we enter upon the Culture ſhew 

the Farmer wy a "qv properly. 3s t that he i is 
to cultivate. 7 

—ů—ů — in Liess, 

* ſome other Counties; and Rape Oil is "as 
welt known, which is made from it. 

The Seed is known at the Shops, and the Plant 
by the Farmers who raiſe it? but nothing more. 
In ſome Places the Seed is ſown among LA 
Kiads of what are called young Salfeting ; bur in 
this Caſe, as the firſt Leaves only are eaten, no 
more is ſeen of iti“ 
All the Time that this Ignorance. remains 2 
bout the Form of a very uſeful Plant, it is com- 
mon wild on our Ditch Banks, and there needs 
nothing more than to ſhew its Seed. to the N. 
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fan bg Farmer, . for him, to, ſay that 
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Theſe are the — and Errors which ſo 
greatly retard the Progreſs" of Improvements in 


Huſbandry® The Articles are themſelves un- 


known to thoſe who ſhould be the Authors of 

thoſe AmenUments, > © mt ie 90.3 
The Price of Coleſced, if the Farmer chufes't 74 

ſell it in that Condition, 7s very confiderable, 


3 


reckening the Quantity an Acre yields; And if 


he will obe at che Trouble of drawing the Oil, 
the Methed of doing it is very eaſy, and is 
Profit vaſtly greater. Nor are cheſe All che Ad. 
vantages he receives: from the Growth of this 
Plant: it is ike the Dyers Werd in this, that it 
will grow:6f Soils which will hot yield any thing 
elſe to Advantage; and though theſe are of a 
very differemt Kind from thöfe⸗ peculiat Xo the | 
Dyers Weed; that Aoutithitng bn the möſt dry, 
and 1 on marſh Grounds; yet thete are 
enough of theſe laſt in man Parts of the King- 
dom; to ſhew how advantageous it muſt be to 
the. Nation It render the Plant more known, 
and the Culture of wie our Parinets more | 
univerial. Sas Fn e 
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\HERE'i is no other Name by which: we | 

can treat of this intdlligibly to the Farmer, 
thas thi form'd from the Seed: what Herb it is 
chat is thus called in the'Coleſeed Countries; ot 


What is the Plant that ber Coleſced,! he ite a a: | 
bout to ſhew. 


There are three Kinds of Plants, each edi 
Wini ſeveral Species, and diſtinguiſhed" by 
different Names, but very nearly agreeing in 
their Flowers, Seed Veſſels, and other general 
Circumſtances; theſe are, 1. The Cabbage Kind. 
2. The Turnip Kind; and 3. The Navew Kind. 
The Confuſion that has been made among theſe, 
has been one Occaſion of the ä _— 
the Coleſeed Plant. 

The Root of the Turnip Kind, and the Stalk 
of the Cabbage Kind, are what principally di- 
ſtinguiſh them; as to che Navew it differs very 
little from the Turnip, and that 8 in 
the Smallneſs and Length of the Root. 

The Flowers of all theſe are alike, and the 
Seeds of them all reſemble one another, and they 
will all, in che ſame Manner, yield that Oil which 
ve call Rape Oil; but chere is one Kind that 
yields--it in greater Quantity than the others: 
This is the wild Navew, called Napus Syl- 
veſtris by __— and this: - 9 1 Cole} 
ſeed Plant. 

The Tong and Cabbage Kind * lebe be | 
our Gardens in great Variety, and ſome have 
for Curiolity introduced the Garden Navew; or 
Napus Sativus, but it is inferior to the Turnip; | 
and therefore little regarded. The Authors WhO 
figure and deſeribe the Garden Navew; figure 
alſo a wild Kind, and this is what we Have | feet 


on the Banks of Ditches. We have" obſeived' ed 


that the Navew differs "little from the Furnip; 
except in the Shape and Bigneſs of the Noot; 


Ns 3 which other wiſe much reſembles 


| the Turnip Kind; yet i is property” 4 1 be- 
cauſe it has -a-very ſmall Rot? 2-1 7 OL 
This is the wild Nipus, whoſe wks are pre 


Abothecarles gathered them from the Fields, or 
boughit therm under their proper Name at the 
© „ than uſe Turnip Seed, - AS Bug the vial 
Cuſtom; in their Steal. 
"i We generally: receive the Seed from ortan5 
or 'Eeanpers; and 1 have ſeen chat the Seed 
from different Places is not all of theſame Kind: 
I have obſerved a Field of the yellow Turnip 
raiſed from Coleſeed, brought from Fl AxpERS; 
and another of à particular Plant of the Cabbage 
Kind, raiſed from Seed from Hotrans. Theſe 
were equally called Coleſeed, ant they anſwered 
the Purpoſe; the Seeds were ſmaller in the firſt, 


— 


Navew or right Coleſeed Plant, but they each 
yielded a good Quaritity-of Oil. 
Any of theſe Kinds therefore will anſwer un⸗ 
det the Farmer's Hands, but as the wild Na- 
vew yields much the-finer Seed,” ant muelt the 


Th ig offerict 0? be had from Holt Aub than 
any Where elfe, and We Thall infortn the Purchaſer 
| how he is-to know it By the . 

The proper Coleſeed Plant, or wild Navew, is 


The Roat is long, lender, and white, tis of | 
ſweet Taſte like a Turnip, but with ſomewhat 
more Warmth. The lomer Leaves are long; 
large, deeply divided at the Edges, and of a 

duſky GR Obe Stalk ufually Ws in the 
Midſt of theſe, ſometimes two or more. This 
is round, ſmooth, of. a pale Green Colour and 
divided into many Branches toward the upper 


not in Pairs, they are ſmaller and narrower. than 
thoſe from the Root, and, are of a paler Colour, 


they are ſmall, of a bright Yellow, and per+ 


come Pods, which contain the Seed. This re- 
ſembles Turnip Seed, but that it is larger, and 
ſmoother. The common Appearance of the Plant 
in Summer, is with long Spikes of Pods, 80 a 
few Flowers at the Top of each. 

This is the Appearance of the wild: "PE in 
bur Fields and on Banks. When i it ĩs cultivated 
for Coleſeed jt grows ſomewhat, taller atid more 
branched, otherwiſe there is no Difference; and 


more tender. . no Difference Wen 


1 


den. Indeed there Tees no other Difference be- 
is" made by Culture. 


when nicely examined, are thus form- 
175 F towers na in a Cup compoſed of 


does not remain after the Flower is faded, as 
& in the Byers Weed, but periſhes and n off with 


it. | 


enbes id Medicines; and it would be better the 


and. duſkyer in the latter, than thoſe of the wild 


larger Quantity of it, and that is alſo richeſt in 
Gil; dis beſt to cultivate that particular Kind. 


four Foot high, and of an irregular Growth. 


P art. The Leayes upon this ſtand one by ne; - 


The Flowers grow at the Tops of all the Branches, 


fectly reſemble thoſe of the Turnip ; after theſs 


run to Seed * Root grows 7 6 in the Gar- | 


"RE CO and Fructifcation * the Coles | 


Uni Brtle val pointed green Leaves, and this 


in good Ground the Roo. will be larger and | 


tween the Garden and; the wild Navew, Hye bed 
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5 ; the Caſt in nothing. more eminently than the 
* preſent knſtance: Cobeſeed is a very advantageous 


that can be profitable upon his Land, bur would 


- 1 
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due Cate in the Choice of this all the ſucceeding 
| e e late a og, ** 


* 
” 2 
5 


The Flaver is, mitt 4 foor plain 
= * Leaves, placed craſswile. - "Theſe are 


a IE this the 'right/ Kind -wilt-always be 
known by Sight, and the" careful Huſbandwan 


broadeſt. at the Ends, and not at all divided ; | n of r 


Length wick the Leaves of | it 
the Cup Ia che Centre of this Flower, nie 
fix Filaments,.. 


3 Thing eo being ne af the zich 


1 Kind, is taking Care it be in a right Condition. 


longer than the other two; . haye- ſmall | Coleſeed is a particular Seed, and-is much. eaſier 


pointed Buttons growing on them. In the Cen- 
tre of theſe, riſes a ſmall upright Body, [which is 
the Rudiment of he Seed Veſſel; this has à Kind 
of Button ar, its Top, in which, were are ſmall | 
Openings for receiving the | fine; Duſt out of the 
Heads of the Filaments:; for in propagating the 
Seed, when the Leaves and Cup of the Flower 
are fallen, this Part enlarges, and at lengch be- 
comes a Seed Veſſel of a longiſh/ depteſſed Shape, 
divided, in che Inſide by a Membrane, which 
thews itſelf beyond its Extremity, and contain 

ſev round, bright Seeds. WS 7: 4 
* * ag ore "ry of the Flower and 

ruit of the Coleſeed Plant, the proper Name 
of. ” which is wild Navew, and which grow na- 
 turally. wild, . 1. in Exot AD Putin FLAN- 


other P of Eunops.. teu © 
8 of. tb : natural wild Plant may be 


| 


— — 81 VB. 15 bY | 
[20 N chu of the Seed. 


E would have the complet Ebd. 
man not only introduce every Crop 


have Him manage every Kind in the moſt pro- 
 fitable Manner. When: a common Way of con- 
dee Himſelf will bring an ordinary Profit, 
we mean co ſtir up his er id bew Methods 


by props ſing 4 much larger ſvantage. This 


3rowth, to the Farmer who takes leaſt Care or 
Pains to underſtand or manage it. But to him 
"who will fet about it on L oof Principles, it will 
© yield a much greater. arr; 
"We half Wa wit the Seed, for without a 


Labour Will come to little; now this is an Ar- 


We have obſerved that there are ſeveral Kinds 
i 2 Of thele. one is the right and pro- 


per Sört, and is in all Reſpects preferable to the | 


rz Let the Farmer therefore be ſure that 


than Corn. It conſiſts of a great deal 
of {oft pulpy Matter, under a thin Shell or Cruſt, 
therefore it is naturally moiſt. If it be not care- 
fully kept it will grow damp, and this is a cer- 
tain Deſtruction to it. Therefore let the Huſ- 
bandman take Care that he buys dry Seed, and 
ſuch as has been always kept dry; not what has 
been damp and dried again. He will know this 
by the Colour and the Smell. No- Seed is ſo 
apt to damage by this Accident of Moiſture, and 
in this Caſe it gets a; raw muſty Smell, which 
never goes off entirely, though it be ever ſo well 
dried afterwards. Alſo as ſoon as it becomes 
damp enough to be damaged, it: loſes the fine 
bright Colour on the Outſide, and this it never 
recovers again perfectly. „ 
Therefore the Sweetneſs and Brightneſs of. he 
Seed are great Marks of its being in good Or. 
der; and if the Huſbandman keep this in his 
Mind, and be f in the Choics, he will rarely 
be deceived. * 


| The next Thing to che buying jt dry is the 


keeping it ſo, if there be any Time between the 
Purchaſe and the ſowing of it; for as this Seed 
eaſily receives Damage, it receives it alſo very 


LE | quickly. The, beft Method, as ſoon as the; Seed 


is bought, if the Ground be not entirely tcady 
for it is to ſpread it on the Floor of a dry airy 
Garret. This not only will 1 
mage, but it is an Improvement upon the cam 
mon Method of keeping Its and will an 
ſucceed much the better. 6x bat wile] / 
Next to the Choice apd Preferyation: of the 
Seed, ve are to adviſe the Huſbandman. to take 
Care whence he has it. Although the Plant is 
equally a Native of ExoLanp./and/FLaxonss, 
yet it. thrives more in the latter Place, and ripens 
its Seeds better; ſo that they are more perfect 
and are fit for the Production of the ſtrongeſt 
and largeſt Plants. FLIMMISsR Seed is always to 
be had; and it will be always e 
Advantage to get it. get; 
Ihe People in LIxcolxsnixE nm 
TONSHIRE,. commonly ſow the Produce of their 
own/Crop,. but this from time to time dwindles: 
and there is no between a Field of 
Colefꝛed raiſed from duch Seed, and one from 
FLEMISH. or Drren Seed, other . 
f any i 9179 
8 Farmer gives the. Preference to fo- 
| reign Seed, let him rake Care that he do not fall 


he knows, Ind next rake Care that he chuſgs this. inte another Error, that is, let him ſee it be not 


in his Remembrance, and then examine. ſeveral 
© Parcels of Seed together, . tq ſee. to whigh, they 
belt anſwer, All the Seeds fold under the 

"GH ct oe HE 
Kinds are either ſmaller ar 2 
aud Ie ſmooth” Sürface, r 


23 


The Seed of the Navew is this. right and proper 
Kind; it is very large, ſmooth, and gf a fine | 
- -biighr Colour. Let the Farmer keep theſe Marks. | 


| 


nn and aw 
or. beiog. new; and none. ſhews the Difference 
' more. than. Coleſped. I have ſeen che Exper- 
' ment tried by Mr. Oaks ron, who for Curioſity 


| E 
| was 
; 


" fowed the Sees of ſeveral of his own fuser 
| | Crops, and. tried them in x Piece of Garde? 


. | Ground another... The laſt. Years Sed 
* N The 9 


1 
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ARTICLES. . 


Py 


Number: of Plants from the ſame Quantity was 
o greater. 

22. are very eh eil The 
Newneſs of the Seed in this Kind, may always 
be known by the Clearneſs of the Colour. 
"Tis always impaired in this Character, when it 
has been kept any conſiderable Time. - ' ' 
Let the Huſbandman get a Quantity of this 
6d and perfect Seed from Abroad for his firſt 
Attempt, and he may if he pleaſes ſow the Pro- 
duce of that for two Years more upon his Land; 
but at the End of that Time, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to have Recourſe to the ſame foreign Seed, 
to keep up the Credit of his Crops: and if he 
will be at the additional Expence of foreign 
Seed ee deer he will be ahh with 1 ls 
* en | 


; * 5 211 . 7 5 8 


_ H A P. LVL. 
of he proper Soil. for Coleſeed. | 


7 H E N the Farmer has probed | a 
Quantity of good Seed, let him pick 
bs e: moſt. proper Piece of his Ground for 
the Crop. | 
This will depend on the two great Articles, 
Soil and Situation; as to the firſt, the richer the 
End the better; and as to the other, all that 
is required is, that it lie tolerably dry. There 
n Part of ExcLAND where ſo much Cole- 
ſeed is raiſed as in the Fens, but the Lands 
are firſt laid dry that are intended for this Pur- 
poſe+ in the ſame Manner they cultivate it in 
Fanbus and HolLAND⁰ on Ground original- 
iy marſhy; but they are at all the neceſſary 
Pains and 1 of ne them ar s 
dry frtt. VIS 
No Lands are more Proper for Coleſeed than 
a Welk as have been ſubject to Overflowings, but 
they muſt be ſecure. from that Accident while 
the Crop is upon them: and _ be yg 
"Ro in order to receive it. 
Whether this — .. ben from 
Kai Floods, great. Rivers within Reach'of the 
Sea, or the Sea itſelf, it prepares them equally 
for the Crop of Coleſeed. Thoſe where Salt 


but they require ſomewhat more Preparation. 

There are Parts of Esszx where the Huſ- 
bandmen might raiſe Coleſeed to a very great 
Advantage: and in many Places where Grounds 
have been .newly recovered from the Sea by 
Banking, and the other Methods we have laid 
down for that Purpoſe, Coleſeed i is an n excellent 
_ * 
Every Piece of fat rich Land is proper for it; 
| and; the Farmer need not fear to beſtow it 

Content. Gr 

If he has a Piece of Ground chat! is too o rink | 
s for Wheat, or the other uſual Growths, let Him 
ſow it with Coleſeed : this will,” 25 "an ex 
'  treamly rich Encreaſe; al the Land" that youtd' 


Water has come, are properer than any others; 


upon this Specits, gh it will Yirld | o his full 2 g | 


A ſoft bends dun Mould, ich little other Ad- 
mixture, feeds it better than any other. The 


Plants never grow ſo robuſt, nor the Seed is not 
formed in ſuch Plenty, or ripened in ſuch Per- 
fection on any other. 
marſhy and ufenny Lands, when properly fitted 
for the Purpoſe, anſwer ſo well with Coleſeed: 
this black deep mellow Earth is the natural Soil 
in theſe Places, one ſcarce ſees. any other on 
breaking the Turf in any of them. This is of 


This is the Reaſon that 


all others the beſt Soil for Coleſeed, but we 


have ſhewn it is not limited to this only, any 


deep Soil that is mellow, and — ee 
will * 
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CHAP. LVIL- 


7 preparing the Ground for Cole ME 


* E Soil we hits recommetided as moſt 
proper for Coleſeed, is one of thoſe that 
does not require any great Labour in Tilling; 
nor does the Coleſeed demand any particularly 
to its own Management. The black mellow 
Earth whereon this Crop ſhould be Taifed;' cuts 


eaſily, and turns freely under the Plow; and 


” . 
o FO. wy] 


Degree of Dryneſs, breaks 
freely and finely m. the working. All that is 
particularly neceſſary to fit it for Coleſeed, is to 
make it very fine; and this, unleſs the Seaſon 
prove quite unfavourable, ar the Huſbandman 
be very unſkilful, is a Condition whereinto 1 it is 
brought eaſily. th OTE WS OS 

In May the Land intended for Coleſeed 
is commonly fallowed: in Juxz it is twy-fal- 
lowed; and in the latter End of that Month, 
or the firſt Week in Jour, the Coleſeed is 
| fon.” Ss 

After the laſt: Plowing, a fine toothed Hir- 
row ſhould be drawn over-the Field: after this, 
if the Weather be dry, let there be a a light Roller 
carried over it: then let it be very gently and 
tenderly harrowed again. This laſt Harrowing, 
after the Roller has cruſhed. and, broke the 
Lumps, uſually make it as even as the Flower 
Border in a Garden, and this is tlie proper Con- 
dition wherein it is to receive the Seed. 

If the Weather prove too wet, let the Relling 
be deferred; and afterwards let it be performed 
with great Caution: for though the Roller may 
do great Good in this Caſe, it may. alſo do 
much Harm. In ſome Lands the Soil is natu- 
rally ſo looſe, but once 5 divides it 
ere PI 


„6e ooo oe | 
CH A P. LVIII. | 
_ Of ſowing the Seed. 


IE RE we enter upon an Article which leads 
to very different Practices; and it is now 
the Farmer is to make his Choice which Me- 
| thodche will follow, that of the old, or that of 
tlie ew Huſbandry. If he chuſe the old and 


Yo 5 done for Corn, * 55 proper 1 
| 50 / 
OY — — N well os red fo 5 
The right Soil for Coleſeed is wells Earth.” 
Numb. XLII. 


-beateh Path, his Neighbours ſoon will ſhew him 
thit Itis eaſy for him to reap a large Advan 

om” this Growth; and it will be the greater to 

6 N him 
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i e e ſtrialy follows the feveral 


the Advantage of Trial! we may very ſafely 


for all Plants are ſo. 


de ſmall, and will ſhout up in Height like 


the Seeds: will 
tion in chem. This will happen becauſe the 


de full enough: and ad to. the Method of do- 


Cautions we have beſote given him, relating to the 
Choice of ' Seed; and other Articles, Which few- 
know 4 and even they too much noglect. 

Thus much is in his Power, by following the 
common Practice, but if be will uſe the Korſe⸗ 
hoeing Huſbandry; he with without doubt reap | 
4 vaſtly greater Advantage. This Method of 
Tillege is ſo new, that we have not n all Caſes 


an Oppertunity of tecommending it upon Expe- 
rience; bat in many wherein we have not had 


propoſe it from Reaſon," * is one n 
Inſtances. 

The great Article in che value of this Ci 
is the Quantity of the Seed | produced: This 
will be the more as the Plants are ſtronger and | 
moro flouriſhihg; and there can be no doubt 
but they will be much ſtronger and better when | 
they ate raiſed by the W Method z 5 

Thore are — of this: Groth 
belide-the Seed. of thoſe-we ſhall ſpeak hereafter; 


but chis of the Sced is the ptineipal, and de- 


from. 53668. eee 
hace gee eg perry 


e | 

his; Choice: of the 
Lowe cakes eerie cham FINE grenng/Sniewe- 
lasly on his Field ; or a ſmaller Number dif- 


poſed, regularly and growing longer: it remain 
to conſider which of theſe. will yield him the 


greateſt Quantity of Seed; and he may be cer. ; 
tain this will be from the latger Planes 8 * 


In the irregular Manner uf growing they 
ſtarve one another; and the Eanh between 
them eannot be ſtirred aud broken tm any Depth 
to give them Nouriſhment: therefore they will 


Herbs raiſed under Shade; and will have few 
Branches. - In the other Method. they will be 
robuſt, and will ſpread every Way in Branches, 
and all theſe Branches will be full of Seed Veſ- 
ſels. The Number will be vaſtly greater, and 
ripen” to a much greater Perfec 


Plants ſtand at a ſufficient Diſtance; and be- 
cauſe che Earth can be turned up and broken by 
the Horſehoe, between them. | 

- Tiy the common Way of ſowing, five Pounds 
of the Sced is. uſually, allowed: to. an Acre. In 
the Drill Methad two Pound and a. half will 


ing it, two Rows may very well be drilled at 
ten Inches ec _— a five Foot _— 
been them. ... ; | 


Woeeds; and they may A thin: the Plants 
where they happen to have riſen tos thick, us 


they will always do in; ſome Places ſrom this 


wregalar Manner of ſowing. To thrive well in 
this Way, they ſhould be: ſuffered! to ans a 


about ten Inches Diſtance. | 
Drill and Horſchocing, Method; they muſt. be 


Particulars, the ſame Management ſhould be 
obſerved as in hoeing of Turnips, . raifed by 
this' Huſbandry; which we _ _ I at 
large in that Place. 

The Weeds in the e ate on 
double Rows, are to be cut up with the broad 


Hand Hoe; and the Plants ſhould be at the 


fame Time thinned till they ſtand but one every 
Foot and half, and theſe not oppoſite in the 
two Series, but one in each Row oppoſite to 
the Middle of the Space between two in the 

thinned, let the Horſe Hoe or Hoe Plow be ſent 
in as ſoon as any Weeds appear in | the-Intervals. 


the Ground, - + 17 * 
eb as hana the Weeds 

Iriſh, only obſerving this Caution, that at firft 

the Plow. tears up only the Middle of each In- 


| — eos 


Edges. 
The Farmer. nerd u ru Dies: 


neſs at the Diftance at which his Flats ſtand, 


or at the Space of Ground that is left vacant 
between every Pair of Rows. They will yield 
the more, and he might even have them at 
greater Diſtances than we have named, without 


Danger of Lofs. They will grow robuſt in this 


Way, and as it is their Nature to ſend out on 
every Side a great many Branches: from theſe - 


there will ſhoot others; and they will all be 
loaded with Seed Veſſels, ſo that moderately 
ſpeaking, and judging from what is ſeen in the 
Courſe of this Method of Huſbandry in other 
Kinds, one Plant may be. expected to produce 
as much Seed as ſix in the common Way. 


| cHap. LS; | 
Of mumging the Crop. 


only two Things neceſſary, the ſingling 
out the Plants to a proper Diſtance, and the 
keeping them clear of Weeds while young ; for 
afterwards they will need no Care on that Head, 


ena LIX. 


2 ſowing Coed in the Drill . 


| he common Way of Management,” Cole- 

ſeed is to. be ordered much in the fine Mah. 
rex aa Eurnips. Wien it is got to ſome ſinall, 
Height, Hoers: are to be Nur into che Ground, 


— OO 


Nouriſnment, that. nothing can live 4 
them. | 

Which ever Method of railing the 8 be 
ub. it is to be. tus prepared, for 2 good 


| the: Seed; be the principal Conſideration, it ia not 


23 ME wo, cut Som ade the our e the more Regard. is. om , 
yn 


"©; 


In the ſame Manner when Aab 
wall think: proper to raiſe this Crop by the 


bosd when they have gat a little Strength. In 
this Neſpect we need not tediouſiy repeat the 


This will thoroughly TO the, and well break 


an, 


the Plants are fo ſtrong, and draw ſo much 


Growth; and this done, the Owner is ta conſi- 
der, that it has more Uſes. than one. Though 


— 


-  - 
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PARTICULAR AR TICLES. 
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This, properly managed, is a great Article. The 
Sheep are ſupplied at a Time when they ex- 


beſt Advantage. 


Uſe to the Plant in perfecting its Seed; which 


They uſe the pooreſt Land for this Purpoſe, 


PRE —_— becauſe it comes in order of | 
Time. before-it:. . n 

We have 9 chat this Plane 1 is of. Fa 
eatable Kind. As it does not grow. ſo much 
into Root as the Turnip, its Leaves are more 
delicate. Sheep are very fond of them, and: 
they afford a rich and wholeſome Nouriſhment. 


treamly want Nouriſhment, and the Crop is far 
from being injured; on the contrary, it is im- 
proved by it. This therefore is to be conßder- 
ed as à very eſſential Part in che Management of 
a Coleſeed Crop, and we ſhall give the practical 
Huſbandman the Method of hes it to the 


Coleſeed — been ſown in the Begining 
* ſhoots with ſome Strength; after a few 
Weeks keeps itſelf up during the Droughts of 
Autumn, and getting new Strength and Size in 
the Leaves from the Nains, which introduce 
the Winter, beeomes in a Condition to refiſt 
the ſtrongeſt Froſts. It ſtands well, and on 
every open: Day or two, grows during the 
Depth of Winter; ſo that in Jawvary, Fe- 
en nnn the Ground is well co- 
vered. 

The Lam ahkich now mY are nt no ge! 


is to be done the ſucceeding Summer. If they 
grow very rank they rather are injurious, ſwal- 
lowing. up too much of the Nouriſhment- that 
ſhould go to the forming of the young Stalk, 
therefore they may be ſpared without Injury. 
Here is iben a great Supply of Food for Sheep, 

at à Scaſon when Graſs is low, and it is ex- 
treamly wanted; and the Sheep ate to be turn- 
ed in to eat it without any Oy the ſuc- 
ceeding Crop. of Seed. 


. There are thoſe who ſow Coleſeed in 3 | 


Parts of NoxrhaurroxsniRE for this Uſe 
alone; and it anſwers the Intent very well. 


and on that, although the Plant would never 
grow vigorous, and ſtrong ſo as to yield any 
profitable Quantity of Seed, ic _ up "oP 
well 1 in Leaves. 

In the proper Lands: "a this. Growth, the 
Leaves at this Seaſon are much finer. and 


ſtronger, and they, may, be eaten without Da- 


mage to the Crop. 
There are thoſe who * the Cole Plant on 


theſe poor Lands for F ood for Sheep, to the 


ſay it is more wholeſome; they are not without 


Reaſon, but their Experience on this Head; | 


ſhould not have. led them to diſcard the:Ulſe of 
Coleſeed for feeding on rich Ground, but to uſe 
it with Diſcretion.  _ 

The Diſadvantage that attend the feeding of 
Sheep on the rank Growth of Coleſeed in nich 
Ground is; that it makes them fwell;” This is 
the ſame Conſequence that is taken Notice of 
in the feeding them on Clover, but it is eafily 
remedied. *Tis only at firſt that this rich Fond 
takes ſo ill an Effect, and this may be ptevent- 
ed by proper Regulations When the Sherp 
are firſt turned in, let it be toward the Mid- 


bee ahem be driven our again into a common 
Paſture. The next Day let them be turned in 
earlier, and driven out later; and ſo the third, 


driven out at Night for two or three Days 


the Moraing. This will prevent the Effect of 
the Caleſeedd at firſt, and being now hardened to 
it by a little Cuſtom, they may be left in the. 
Fields of it altogether, and will thrive upon it 
excellently, without the leaſt Damage. 
Vader this Article: of the Effect of Coleſeed: 
on Sheep, it is proper to mention, that the- 
| Hoſt: Shoots are not all that ſerve this Purpoſe. 
There is another Growth of them that is leſs 


td 


not being liable to affect them with any Diſor-- 
der, is to be traſted to them at their Diſcre- 


We halt in the next Chapter treat of the 95 


we ſhould after that name the Shoots which rife 


but theſe: being a Food for Sheep, we ſhall tref- 


paſs upon Regularity, to avdid e e 8 
Article of their Feeding. 


the Sralks for Seed, are this mild, ſweet, and 
wholeſome Food we have been naming. Theſe 
grow very ſtrong hen there has been Rain; but 
they are never rank or over- rich. Every one 
knotrs the Difference chere is between the Cab- 


for the Pot, and the Sprouts that grow on the 


is juſt the: ſame between the - firſt- Growth of 
large Leavrs from the Coleſeed Plant, and the 
Shoots that riſe after the cutting An. Fell 
grown Stalks for Seed. -- 


it does not decay as many others do when the 
Seed ripens, but the Crop being cut for that 
Purpoſe, the Strength below ſoon ſhews itſelf: a 
great Number of Shoots riſe from the Part of the 


Typing Root ſurrounding the Stalk. 


Seed in the End of Jung, theſe Shoots begin 
to appear about the ſecond. Weck in Jury.” - 
They make but a | flow. Progreſs while: the 
Weather is dry and ſultry, as it oſten is for a 


A 


iſe. apace. 


Arn 


many new Plants for Seed, but that would not 
ripen. well, nor would come in any Quantity; 
therefore it is not the Farmers Intereſt to en- 
courage it, and happily for him the Beginning 
of the Shoot is at a Seaſom when the Weather 
ſeldom ſaroura its rifing to any Heighth. | 


riſing up to Stalks, the cold Mornings 


de 0 the Day; and an Hour before Sunſet! 


fourth, and fifth: after this let them be juſt 


more, add let in again as ſoon as they will in 


rank, and that the Sheep love better; and which 


thering of Coleſeed, and in an exact Method, 


from the Roots and old Stumps of the Stalks; 


bage and Coleworts; full grown Leaves firſt cur 


Stumps and Stalks after cutting; the Difference 
The Root: of the Cale Plagt-is very Nong! 


Stalk where it was cut off, and from the Joints 
between that and the Root; and ſome from the 


the Coleſeed Plants have been cut up for 


conſiderahle Time at this Seaſen; but ken 


young Growth on ſuch as is richer,. and they | ſome Rains come, they gather Strength” and 


Theſe dl und to Statks, and-would form i 


| Before theſe young 'Shbots" get Strength for 
come. 


in, and ſtop chem, ſo chat they Fortinae' ſmall 

and lou but they grow buſhy from the Nourimſ- 
mem they receive from Rains 3 "this 6:3 juft 
| what" thi Farmer defires,” and the) gow inore 
Land BB TU "are "Ih excels 


3” lent 


The Wen of the Coleſeed' after juckering - 
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ä 


threaten Decay. 


as much as this flight Inſtrument wilb do it: 


and we ſee; tliat in this ſlight and imperfect 


From this, which is che Method to be uſed 


lent Conditzon for Eu En Time when they ſolve; to do this, we have ron him hovv it is 
are moſt wanted... yall 2h Dog bony to be effected in the common Method, by pro · 
FF moting the Growth of che young Shoots, but 
Coleſced Sprout, ſuch particular Obſervations as || this is only for a Time: on the contrary, 'in the 
may be uſeful to the practical Farmer. | Horſehoeing Method, the ſame Piece of Land, 
| In the firſt Place he muſt conſider the Condi- if the Farmer think convenient, may bear Cole- 
tion of his Stock, and the Value of the Land | ſeed for ever, and. that in a very beneficial Me. 
on which this Crop is to grow: by theſe. Arti- | thod, not only for the Crop, but the feeding. 


cles he will be led to know how far it ĩs proper 


for him to encourage, or ſuffer the ſtanding of | raiſed in double Rows, with proper Intervals 
it after the material gathering for Seed: for in | between Pair and Pair; as we have directed. Ix 
ſome Caſes it may be not at all * while, d is now we will ſay, Jux, the Plants lire Vigo- 
in others very profitable. f rous, and they will ſoon be ready for cutting. 

If from the — rs Situation: of | The Method of doing an our bew in the 
the Ground, and his Stock, he find it adviſeable ſucceeding Chapter. 


to continue the Growth, he win ad increaſe | 


it by a proper Management. | the Management of the Plants when cut, and 
If it be nenne as ſoon as they are cleared off, and the Seed 
common Methods of Huſbandry, it muſt be | thraſhed out, they are to be plowed up with the 
hand-hoed juſt as the Shoots appear. Nature may | Horſe Hoe or Hoe Plow. This deep [plowing 
be left to herſelf. for a little Time, after the | | furniſhes the Roots of the old Plants wich «bun- 
Stalks are cut down, and ſhe will give Strength | dant Nouriſhment, ſo that they [ſhoot up the 
Sprouts before-mentioned in vaſt Abundance, 
then if a dry Seaſon follow; as is uſually: the | and with great Strength; and at the ſame Time 
Caſe, theſe young Shoots , A turn n+ _— double Rows, of ;freſh Seed may be ſown in the 
| Middle of each Interval for a ſucceedivg Crop. 
In this Cafe. it will = lover to End in the In this Caſe both will flouriſh greatly. -The 


enough to the Roots to make the Shoot; but 


Hoers to clear the Ground between the Stumps, 
and: the deeper they cut the better, for the beſt 
Werk:of e 
low... 

The Weeds, ars frm and. ſenall;that can. Hand 
upon. 2 ripe Coleſced Ground, ſo that the de- 
ſtroying theſe, is but a ſlight Part of.-che Deſign 
in Hoeing: its great Advantage lies in break 
ing the Ground, and making it better receive 
and detain the Dews, therefore let it be —— 


This Hoeing has alſo another Uſe, which is 
the cutting aſunder ſome of: thoſe fibrous Roots 
that ſpread from the Bottom of the Stalk, un- 
der the Surface. Each broken Root in this Caſe | 
will ſend. out many new ones, and theſe will | 
have a freſh broken Earth wherein to ſpread, | 
and to draw that Nouriſhment with which the 
Des and Rains enrich it. This we have ſhewn 
already to be extreamly effectual in the ſupply- 
ing all Plants with Nouriſhment, from the 
deeper and more perfect Method of Hoeing; 


Kind, the Freſhneſs and free Growth of the | 


Shoots in the common Way of Huſbandry, 
we ſhall proceed to that more beneficial Way of | 
doing it by: the Horſchocing Method, when the 
Plants have been ſown» by the Drill. Nothing 
is of ſo great Service to this Crop, and indeed, 
as we have ſaid already, to any other, as the 
breaking the Ground while the Plants are grow- | 
ing upon it; but this Advantage is always the | 
greater, One Ao IP | 
We have adviſed ee onſid, 


the Value of his Land. in order to determine 
eee Ts 


1 


% g / 
a / 


nſider the | nagement on every new Occaſion, the ſame Piece 
particular Situation of his Farm, his Stock, and of Land may be made to yield a continual Suc- | 
. ceſſion of Coleſeed Crops, without fallowing's of 


whether or not he ſhall continue to Fife Cole Nm a without Me: | 


— 


In this Cafe” we are to ſuppoſe the Coleſeed 


The ee an excaliane Speer For 


Leaves from the Roots of the new ſown Plants, 
e from the Stumps of the old 

theſe laſt will grow with a particular 
Freſkneks and Vigour, becauſe all the working 
of the intermediate-Earth for the ſowing of the 
new Crop, will be ſo many Additions of. Til- 
lage upon Tillage for them; and the Roots of 
the Seedlings will not ſpread ſo far at firſt as to 
interfere with them. Thus they will grow and 
flouriſh. together. during the Remainder of the 
Summer, the Autumn and the Winter; aud in 
early Spring, there will be a Wor Supply of 
Food for the Sheep. 

In the End of Mancn a ah Spin ins 
well eaten down, for the Sheep having their 
Choice of both, will be fondeſt of them, they 
are to be plowed up by the Hoe Plow ; and the 
| T0: hes they Robe are to be OE the In- 
tervals for the new Crop. ' | 

This new Succeſſion will by the Time juſt 
mentioned, have ſpread out their Roots in A- 
bundance toward the Places where the old Crop 
grew: the plowing up of the Roots of that 
Crop, will break and cut off thoſe of the young 
Plants; and this Earth being thoroughly broken 
; by the ſame Operation, will be rendered full of 
Nouriftiment, and ready to receive thoſe innu- 
- merable new ones that will grow from the 
broken Ends of the old. Thus the Ground will 
be by the fame Operation cleared and tilled, and 
the Crop will grow in a furprizing Manner: 
much better than any other Way. The Plants 
will be very vigorous, large, and full of Seed; 
and the Crop will be ripe and ready for cut- 
ting, a Fortnight 1 than that raiſed = 
en Way. 

n this Manner, only repeating the ſame Ma- 


4 ” 
ou 
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One thing there is, cone wing which ve muſt 
1 the Farmer who ſhall have · che Senſe _— 


Spirit to raiſe Coleſeed this Way, which is, the 


guarding againſt the too great Euxtriancy of 
the Crop of Sprouts. We have faid they ad. 


dance ſlowly during the Summer, in the com- 


mon Way, and that it is to his Advantage, for 


otherwiſe they would run up to Stalk, which is 
not his Intereſt, as not the Seed but the Leaf is 
to. be uſeful to him the enfuing Spring. 
If Rains happen ſoon after the cutting the old 
Plants, this Accident of the new Shoots running 
to Stalk is apt to happen in the common Way 
of Huſbandry, becauſe more Nourifhment is ſup- 
plied by the Moiſture than is wanted in the 
Leaves; and the fame Thing happens much 
more certainly from the deep ptowing the Thter- 
vals, when the Coleſeed is raifed by the Drilf 
and Horſehoeing Methed: therefore if Rain falls 
ſoon after, or if the Shoots are over rank with- 
out that Aſſiſtance, as will often be the Caſe 
when the Ground is tolerably good, let him go 
round the Field himſelf up and down every In- 
terval, or employ ſome truſty Perfon to do it, and 
with his Thumb and Finger knip off the Top | 
of every Shoot that is running up to'Stalk. By: | 
this the Advance upwards, which is of no Uſe, 
will be ſtopped, and the ſame abundant Nouriſh- 
ment which was ſupplying the Growth chat Way, 
will furniſh new Shoots upon the Sides of the 
firſt. So that in a Field of this Plant, tolerably 
good as to Soil, and managed in this Minner, 


there ſhall ſtand, as it were, a Foreſt of green, 


bow Buſhes:without one Stalk, ring toward! 


lowering . for Ven fueh as were moft forward 


are nipped this Way, the cold Weather coming | 


on checks ther; and all" the 'Nourifirthent they | 


draw from that dbandant Refburde of Pilage, | © 
vill go 10 Enlarge tlie firſt Leaves" and form o- 


we. A lit Obſervation of what* pas in 


the common Cburſe of Nature dn other Oera- 


ſions, will ſhew the Farmer How eflential and | 
material a Point it is to nip theſe rifing Stalks.” 
They will be of no Uſe as to Seed, that we, 
have pe wn him already: 5 
It is not a Crop of Seed he now wants, that 
be has had before, what he in this Caſt deſires'| 
to have is a Supply of Leaves, for the Food of 
his Cattle; and the Merit of tits Crop is, that 
theſe Leaves be numerous and fret; and full of 
Juice. Let him obſerve what Ba s to the 
Leaves of other Plants: when they have all the. 
Nouriſhment to themſelves, they are numerous, 
freſh, and full of Juice-z bur as ſboit as the Stalk: | 
bas got to any Height, and the-Rudiments of 
Flowers and Seeds appear, this being the groat 
Intent of Nature in the Occonvinty of all Plants, 
the Nouriſhment taken in by the Root all goes 
tere. The Leaves: that were froth; Juicy, and 
green, become withered, dry, and yellow, the the || 
older ones fall] off I no bem de grow in the 
Place, and j in fine all decay, and the Stalk, alone 
remains riſing halbec from the RU te 
The Uſe of the Leaves · which riſe firſt from: I? 
the Root, is of the ſame Kind with that 
= and beattifhl Parts of the Flower. We 


4 


| 


— 


Flardeſt. 
that as the Soil "and Method, of Culture, may. * 


84 


Centre; and in the fame Manner that fine ſpread- 
ing Shew: of Leaves, which firſt riſe from the 
Root of 'a Plant, are in Reality of no other Uſe 


4 the Stalk, which is hid in their Centre. 

| We ſee that as ſoon as the Duſt from the little 
Buttons in the Flower has impregnated the Ru- 
diment of the Fruit, the gaudy Leaves decay 
and fall off, the Nouriſhment being all conveyed 
to the uſeful Part, the Fruit or Seed Veſſel; and 
in the ſame Manner, as ſoon as theſe Leaves 
have defended throughout the Winter the young 
Bud: of a Stalk, and that by the Heat of the 
Spring Sun begins to riſe in Height, and ſhew 
its Buds for flowering, all the Nouriſhment is 
| conveyed to it- The lower Leaves have done 
| their Bufineſs, and they fade arid periſh. * os 
I The Caſe is juft the ſame in the Shoots from 
the. old Stumps of Coleſeed, as in the Leaves 
from the Root at the! firſt ſowing. The Leaves 


the old Stump, have the Rudiment of a Stalls 
wirhin them. This is the Purpoſe of Nature; 
but it is the Farmer's Buſineſs in the preſent In- 
Nance; to check it. When it riſes the Leaves 


ther that be donei by Art: or Accident, all the 
. Nouriſhment intended for it by Nature, will be 


wich the Pradtice: of nipping\ off the Buds of 
thei Coleſeed Sprouts is founded. We would 


priftiſs. 20g Zabor 


5 


a) 


© N. 4 P. 
of the "gathering, of cbt 


A whateyer Way it have been raiſed, will 


keep his Eye upon his Field very carefully to- 
ward that Period; for it is of the utmoſt Im- 
portance to him to ſeize it when it comes. No 
Pay of the Month,” or other pre 
be named for the gathering 
the Differences of Soils and 
retatd'its ripeping; and even the Variety of Ma- 
nagement, or the Age 

ten Days or a Fortnight Difference in the ripen» 
ing in two Fields of the ſame. Soil in the fame 


Tear, We have told the Fuſbandman about 


What Time he is to expect it; aud hall add the, 
Signs 


One Caution we. muſt Sj 76 him withal, 


mike 4 Very at t Alteration in "the Time, 
cipening, he © 11 be upon the Watch accord-- 


ing, e expecting it earlier by a Forint t in ich ä 
Soils and dhe moft careful Conduct, hs he need. | 


Pace Land in the. common Way: it will be. 


Hawn the goa. er 


ſerved: before, that alchvugh”thiſe feet 


Perfection, and Steateſt Beauty and Excel- 
0 of. dds Plant, they are ircegded only to 
No. 3. 


Branches, which when the” Leaves fall off are 


_ +4 the Coleſeed Plant 
100 alf Flowers on the Tops of the. Stalks. and. 


60 ſuc- 


meld ne defend the little obſcure” Rufinent of 
the Fruit, or Seed Veſſel, that ſtands in theif 


than to ſecure and preſerve the lirtle Rudiment 


that riſe from the Fop, and from every Joint of 


wilt fade, but ſo long as it is kept dewn, Wie- 
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JOward the End of Joxs the Coleſzed Plant, 


be fit to cut. Te Huſbandman muſt therefore 


8 Th ime, can, yh 
4 055 „ becauſs 
WER promote and 


of the Plant, may make. | 


given ta che Leaves: This: is the Reaſoning upon 


dere de Fqrmar underſtand! al be is adviſes # 


which he ſhall 1 that i it is fit for. 
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PARTICULAR: ARTICLE E 2 


Book Ix 


whereat his Crop is to be gathered; and it will 
the Crop cannot be fit to gather, becauſe, while 


Pods while, young are always green, as e891}! - 


ſucceeded by Pods. As We Feſt ber bps 


little Button or Tuft of Buds at the Top of the 


vered with Seed Veſſels; thus each Branch ter- 


S therefore it would appear at firſt Sight, 


imagine it as well to let it alone awhile, ſup- 


not ſupply the Place of one of the lower. 


= 
. * 5 


ed firſt are thus followed by the Seed Veſſels, 
other Flowers open upon the Tops, which ſhoot 
up continually higher and higher. Thus, when 
the Plant begins to flower, nothing is ſeen but a 


Stalk, and of every Branch, with one or two 
Flowers opened or opening upon it; but when 
it has been ſome time flowering the Aſpect dif- 
fers, for then the Branches having lengthened, 
from the Time of their beginning to flower, all 
that Part of them which was the Top, and where 
ſucceſſively the former Flowers appeared, is co- 


minates in a Spike or Seed Veſſels a Foot or more 
in Length, with a few. Flowers at its Top. _- | 
„„The Quantity of Seed is the Riches of the 


that the longer the Plant ſtood, ſo long as it 
continued flowering, the more advantageous 
would be the Growth, but there are Limits to this | 

Encreale, beyond which all is Waſte. | 

The Courſe of Nature is to ripen theſe Seeds, | 
* ſhed them upon the Ground for pro- 
ducing the Plant again: therefore when ripe 
che Pods open of themſelves; and the Seeds are 
loſt. . This no Art can prevent; and for that 
Reaſon the Time is; to be watched when any of 
R n n 
for gathering. 

- When a new Elomer.i is W the Rudiment | 
af the Pod from which the laſt fell, is but ſmall; 
it continues to encreaſe in Size before it begins 


to harden, or properly ſpeaking to ripen, ſo that 


ſeveral ſucceſſive young ones are left by the f 


Flowers before any one is ripe. This is the Oc- 


caſion of the Length of the Spike of Pods, 
while all are yet entire ; but when they begin to 


open let the Huſbandman be ſpeedy in gather- 
| ing, for he will deceive himſelf very much if he 


poſing the new formed Pods at the Top of the 


talk will make Amends for the old ones that 


are loſt at the Bottom: the loweſt Pods are the 
faireſt always, and three of the young ones will: | 


The Farmer now underſtands the Period | 


be 'caly for him to Judge at Sight Wen it is about: 
to arrive at that Condition. | | 
The Length of the Spikes of Pods is one * 
vious and familiar Token, while they are ſhort 


uw 


they are in that Condition there are. but, few of 
them. and none. of theſe are ripe. 

" When theſe Spikes have got a n 

Length, their Colour i is to be regarded. The 


y toward Ripeneſs they loſe Colour; 
at firſt they become pale, then yellowiſh, and, 
_Lftly browniſh.” The whole Spike, while 93 


Junge is . 14. 
'of the Pods approach 1 
9 they change Colour, and the Greenneſs 


to grow" browniſh, at at the. 
am, and thoſe in 4 are yellowiſh-. 


7 "< Pale, thoſe at the Top only being green green, then, 


© as 
* 
* | 
, 3 | iT” N j 1 3 


Day, in a more ſtrict Manner. He muſt ex- 


Seeds in the lower Pods are ſo looſe, that they 


ently by lying tolerably thin, without being 


are dried enough is, when the Pods toward the 


4 IO wt Pi 2 an CE p ee 444 0 


Is only ſeen at Top; 5 Pricey upon acurſ View | 
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tereſt of the Owner to let, ho ftand- * long 
as all) are ſafe,. but no! longer. He is therefore 
now to look into the Field once or twice every 


amine the bottom Pods of the ripeſt Spikes; ſo 
long as theſe are cloſe all is ſafe; but as ſoon as 
ſome of them begin to open the Time of ga- 
thering the Crop is come, for after this her 
Hour's ſtanding will be attended with Loſs. 

The beſt Method of cutting Coleſeed is with 
a ſtrong Sickle, in the ſame Manner, as Wheat is 
reaped : but this muſt be done carefully. There 
is no Part of the Farmer's Occupation that re- 
quires more expert and honeſt Labourers than 
this. The Stalks are pretty thick, and by that 
Time the Seed is ripened thus far, they have 
loſt their juicy Condition, and are grown hard 
and ſticky. They are not eaſy to be cut, and 
yet that muſt be done evenly, and with little 
ſhaking. A great deal of Care is to be taken, that 
the Sickle goes eaſily through them, and when 
ſeparated from the Root they muſt be laid wy 
down in Handfuls, that they may dry. 

About one third Part of the Seed is ripe at 
the Time when the loweſt Pods are ready to 
open: in the lying expoſed to the Heat of the 
Sun at this Seaſon, more than another third 
hardens, and becomes good; ſo that above two 
thirds of the whole Quantity of Pods yield good 
Seed, and this is all that can be expected; for 
if the Farmer were to ſtay for the ripening of the 
other third, while growing, he would loſe the Seed 
from the lower Pods, which is much more va- 
luable; and the Seed is of a ſafficient Growth 
to ripen or harden | in the Sum ger the Plant | is 
cut down. 

In the common Way of Going Coleſeed, * tis 
difficult to lay the Handfuls well to dry from 
the reaping, and a great deal of the beſt Seed is 
loſt for want of this Advantage; but in the Way 
by drilling all will be eaſy, and there will be no 
Danger of Loſs, for. the Interyals will ſerve ex- 
cellently for ſpreading the Plants. 

When the Crop has been once laid on the 
Ground it is not to be ſtirred till dry, for the 


will ſhake out with the leaſt Motion, and be loſt. 
What is required from this Expoſure is, to dry 
and harden them, and they will get this ſuffici- 


moved. If the Weather be very hot the Buſineſs 
is done the ſooner, if otherwiſe ſomewhat more 


Time is required, generally from ten Days to a 
Fortnight proves ſufficient. The Proof that they 


upper Part of wy jy open . and the 
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| Time of gathering is at Hand. It i is the In- ſaye themſelyes: A Part of this alias 
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ng it in the Field, they ſpread a large Sheet upon 


of the Herb on it: a little. thraſhing does to 
diſlodge the Seeds, which are already looſe and 


own Accord. 


| all his Toil, very much at the Mercy of the 


hard, and | handled roughly there; for what 


a à better.Copdition for immediate Uſe, than when' 


, 


1 high. If the Seed be ſold as ſoon' as thraſhed. 


twenty Shillings a Quarter, and the Produce at 


| | Method we have propoſed by the Drill and Horſe-' 


| e are a large Cure 1 _þ$ the freſh. 
Laue 


ON giving em, turn 70 a very; eue lac fon 


them. Each Sheet will hold a great deal this 


be thraſhed with a careful but light Hand, that 


till it is thoroughly dry and hardened; for other- 


wiſe, when put up, it will ES - dy 1 
and mouldy -. 


a level Part of the Ground, and lay a 3 


moſt of them in Danger of falling out of their 
I have ſeen this practiſed without 
much Loſs, but it is at irregular and awkward 
Method; it leaves the Farmer's Produce, after 


Winds, and cannot be performed ſo well as in 
Doors. 

The Method I would therefore conkks to 
the Huſbandman, if the Ground be any thing near 
Home, is this, let a Parcel of large Sheets be 
ſpread. in the Field, and the dried Stalks care- 
fully taken up in their Bundles, and laid on 


_ 


Way; for though the Parcels muſt be very 
gently moved to the Sheet, they may be preſſed - 


— 


Seeds fall out will be ſaved. 

When the Sheets have as much in them as 
they will hold, the Edges and Corners are to be 
gathered in and faſtened, and the ſeveral Parcels 
are to be carried to the Barn: there they are to 


all the Seed may be got out, and as little 'of it 
As poſſible bruiſed, for it is tender and eaſily 8 | 
eſpecially when eb. 24 

Aſter it is ſeparated from the Refuſe that was 
mixed among it in the thraſhing, it muſt be 
ſpread on a Floor pretty thin, and turned often 


The Seed thus prepared for: enten is alſo in 


too green; the Farmer may ſell it, or ſend it to 


| the Mill on his own Account to be ground and. 
preſſed for Rape Oil, the Sale of which is certain, 5 | 


and the Price, conſidering the Charge, tolerably 
and dry, it brings from eigbteen to two and 


an Average in the common Way of Manage- 
ment, and upon middling Ground, may be 
reckoned. at five Quarters to an Acre: much 
more Advantage may be made. of it, if the Far- 
mer will have the Oil drawn himſelf; and in the 


hoeing Huſpandry, it will be eaſy for him at 
any Time to double his Profits: in many Caſes, 
taking all the neceſſary Care, and making the 
| moſt of. his Produce, he may make it treble. --! 
We have obſerved that in the: new: Method of 
Huſbandry, the ſame Piece of Land may be 
made to bear Coleſeed ever ſo many Tears in 
Succeſſion. . According to the vulgar Practice the 
ſeveral Kinds of Corn may he ſown aſter it. In 
Nonrnaurroxsnikx, where the Land is rich, 
they find Coleſeed a very good Preparer of it for 
Barley or Wheat; in LiIxcorNsRHIRR, where it is 
0 fo * they ſow Hen * denen protege 
a \"j! 1 2 * 
Abe Uſe of the Colekeed 3 is SS over when: © 
Ob has been preſſed., from it. The Cakes that 
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feeding of Cows. In Winter this is an excellent 
Food for them, for keeping them in Heart and 
| Strength, at a Time when other yoo Food is 
ſcarce. 

Calves are alſo to 10 fed with Coleſeed Cakes 
very profitably, but that in a particular Manner. 
After the Oil is preſſed out as clean as the com- 
mon Practice can obtain it, there ſtill remains ſo 
much of it in the Cakes, that when they are 
beat to Powder, and mixed with hot Water, 
they make it white and milky, in the ſame Man- 
ner as ſweet Almonds beat up with Water make 
an Emulſion. This is the Way of giving it to 
Calves, and it proves a very rich, wholeſome, 
and ſtrengthening Food. Calves may be fed 


with this from three Days old, till they are fit to 


eat Graſs or Hay. | 
In FLANDERS and HoLLanpD, where Coleſced 
is raiſed, and its Oil preſſed in great Quantity, 


and to great Advantage, they conſtantly make 
both theſe Uſes of the Oil Cakes: it is ſurprizing 
that in many, nay in moſt Parts of EncLanp, 


where they raiſe this Crop, they know no other 
Uſe of the Cakes. than as firing. In Lixcolx- 


SHIRE they heat Ovens with them, while they 
want Winter Proviſion for their Cows. 


In ſome 
few Places, and but few, they have got into the 
Method of giving the Cakes in 1 88 to their 


Calves. 


There are many Reaſons to wiſh this Beere 


were more cultivated than it is in Ex LAND, but 
there is but poor Hope of that being brought 
about, when thoſe who do raiſe it know but a 
ſmall Part of its g oor or its Advan- 


tages. { 
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Iicherto we have treated of Articles known 

to be raiſed by Huſbandmen, in different 
Parts of the Kingdom, and familiar by Name 
among Country People; ſo that the Farmer who 
never had before thought of raiſing them him- 
ſelf, yet knew others did ſo: here we mention 
one which, being leſs common in the Profeſſion, 
may make ſome of the common Practiſers of 
; Hiiſbandry wonder at its being added to the Lift 
of Things recommended to them for Culture. 
They know Liquorice by Name, and they are 
ſenſible that it brings a large Price at the Drug- 
giſts: much of it js imported from GarMany,. 
and other Parts of Evukorx, but we can acquaint 


„% +a 


—— — 


of knowing it, that very conſiderable Quanti- 
ties of this valuable Root are raiſed i in Fields, in 
ſome Parts of ExclAxp, and may de in many 
eee We have all along obſerved, that great 
Gains are to be made in Huſbandry by going 


out of the common Road, and this | is one of the. 
Inſtances, 


have made it an eſſential Part of our. Work to 


fi 


ao the beſt Advantage; bir with the Cultiva- 


tion 


We would not adviſe the Farmer to let alone 
\bis-common Occupation, or to neglect the uſual 
Articles of his Profeſnon; on the contrary, we 


thoſe Farmers who have not been id the Way, | 


| \inforin/ him of every Method of managing them, 


— 
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Aa of 8 javg kim. keep: his Eyes 


open to that of other Things: particular Soils 
and Situations ſuit particular Growths, and we 
would have him a Maſter of the ſeveral Articles 
in his Buſineſs, uncommon as well as common; 
that when he has an Opportunjty of gaining 
conſiderably, by adding ſome new Species, he 
may not over-look the Advantage, It is in this 
Light we propoſe Liquorice to his Conſideration 3 
and having thus far explaineg sha Intent of 
naming it in this Place, ſhall proceed to ac- 
quaint him with the Nature of the Plant, its 
proper Soil, its Culture and Adrantages. 

The Root of the Liquerice Plant is a Yard 
long, and as thick as a Man's Thumb. It is 
ſoft but very tough, brown on the Qutſide, and 


yellowiſh within: it is full of Juice, and though 


not eaſily broken, may be” beat qut into a Kind 
of thready Subſtance: its Taſto is very ſweet and 
pleaſant, it ſpreads and encreaſes naturally in the | 
Ground, and is 1efs by Neager of Atxilenas: thas! | 
moſt other Roots. | 


From this Noot riſe the Stalk, which are | 


tall, firm, and tough, they are a Yard or more 


in Height, they have but few Branches, they are | 


of a brown Colour, and covered with a Kind of | 
clammy Moiſture, ſo that drüben the * 
when touched. 

The Leaves are ſomewhat like thoſe of 40 


Tare, each being compoſed ef à great many 
ſmaller ones, places en the: e Sd of: 2 Stalk, 
or middle Rib. 

The Flowers are alſo of che Fate of thaw of | 
the Vetch or Taxe, but ſmall and inconſider- 
able; and they are ſucceeded by Pods, which are 
ſnort, flatted, and upright. 

The Flower of che Liquorice tands in a fxialt | 
green Cup, which remains after it is fallen, and 
encompaſſes the Bottom of the Tom This Cup 
is compoſed of aſingle Leaf, Which is hollow at 
the Bottom, and roward the upper Part is divided | 
into two Lips: the upper Lip is again divigeg || 
into three Parts, two narrow and ppinted at the 


Sides, ang the middle one 1 15 d nicked 
in the Middle: the under ig, undivided, | 
and is narrow and pointed, bis is the Cup, 


which receives and ſuſtains the Flomer,. The 
Flower itſelf is co © Joigh of four Leaves, in the 
Manner of all the Pea and Tage Kind. In the, | 
Body of the Flower there are ten, Filawents, one 
ſtands alone, and the ether ning. in a Cluſter; 
ee of ef end Bam, 
and in the Centre, of theſe 3 fall Lump, | 
which is the Rudime e Feat opPod this 

is buried in the Cup, and nds out a-long Fila 


ment pierted at the Top, to, receive. the Dull 


from theſe Botton for i impr, Jag the Seeds. 
When. the Flower has f „ this Rudi». | 
ment by Degrees enlarges into. v7 hy her 
ſharp Pod, in which are. a, few Kidney-ſhaped, 
Seeds. There are two Kinds of I. e beſide 


the common, diſtinguiſhed. th having 
hairy, and Ma. prickly FN 1 theſe 


Liquorice uſed by x e Apt 


the Bignels, fag Un foe Flt, of 0.0 


Root; the others have. f ne Fes ms 


eee A 


N F 


The common 3 is 4 Native of Gx. 
MANY, FRANCE, SPAIN, and JTALY 3 we have 
it not wild in EncyanD, hut being natural to 
Climates ſo much. ending gue own, it grows 
with us in Perfection, - 

It was very well known to the Antients, who 
called i it Adipſos, becauſe it canquers, both Hun. 
ger and Thirſt. TNODHRAS TuS mentions it un- 
der the Name of the SevTa an Root, ScyTRTA 
being che firſh, Country where dt was known to 
be cultivated. It ſerved theſe People by Way of 
Nouriſhment, they would live a long Time upon 
this Root and Mares Milk Cheeſe, without ſeek ing 
after any other /Fagd. It is raiſed in ſome Parts 
of LonksRIREB, NOTTINGHAMSHIR R, and Surry 
with us; and. may be introduced in many other 

Places, to the COR, of the een 
e An 215 


| hans three 


p n 
* «> a 
by f F $- <f . 
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of 4 the proper Si 7 fie ae. 


LMOoST all Phants thrive beſt” in A rich 
Soil, but Liqudrbee will not grow in any 
other. One Naquiſits more there muſt be 


—yꝛ—̃ — — 


in the Land for this Purpoſe, that is, the Soif 
muſt run deep. 


The thriving of Liquorice de- 
pends altogettier- upon the ſree Depth of the 
' Mbuld, and i Eangih of Root, which is the great 

| Advantage: catnot be expected in any other. 

We expect to ſes the Root a Yard or more 

in Length, and it muſt have free Paſſage, other- 
wiſe it will not grow ſtrait; this Regularity of 
Shape is. not only a great Beauty, but a real Ad- 
vantage. far: the c booked Roots are never ſo 
tender and juicy 45: the others, nor do they 0 
| boy arrive at cheir due Growth. 

The ptaper' Ground for Mats e is that 
eh has a deep Coat of mellow Earth, a black 
| Mould: that begins directly under the Turf, and 
Spi deep, without any great Mixture 

of other Matter in the Way. This is the beſt 
natural Soil for this valuable Plant, but there ale 
others which will do by Nature, and others yet 


that may be fo prepared * in we well t 0 


 anfrer the Purpoſe. 
Aſter this fine black Mould che next Soil 


in Natute id deep rich Loam, that has not. 
much af the Clay in its Compoſition, and has a a 
good deal of fine: Garden Mould among it. 
The third naturab Soil that we ſhill name 48 
45 far this Plant, is the deep, warm, ſandy Kind. 
which is hot harren; but with * rer and 
Warmth has ſame Richneſs. W ges 
In all theſe Soik the' Depth ought to be at 
leaſt - a Vard, before chere is any hard Bottom, 
andi that muſt be examined; för if it prove a, 
Clay the Liquorice will never thriye, becauſe of 
the Coldneſs and Dampneſs that naturally at- 
tends ſuch an under Stratum, the wet lodging 
upon it and ſtarvitg the whole Soil. e 
What the Liquorice requires for perfet 
thriving, conſiſts in four Articles, Depth, 1 
penetrate, Lightneſs in the Soll that it ma 
make its Way eaſily, Warmth to promote its, 
Growth, arid Richneſs to ſupply it Nouriſhment. 
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e Advantages it various . 
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better than any of theſe. 


Encreaſe in Bigneſs. 


that is of too rank and moiſt a Kind: 


in the ſeveral natural Soils we have named, for 


no one of them has them all in Perfection; and 
therefore it may be poſſible by Art to provide a 
Soil for the Growth of Liquorice, which ſhall be 
To explain this by Particulars. a the med 
low Earth or black Mould, there is often Depth 
and Lightneſs enough, and there is always Rich- 
neſs to ſupply it Nouriſhment; but then this 
Soil is apt to be cold: there wants therefore the 
fourth Article Warmth, to promote its ſpeedy 
In the ſame Manner in 
ſome of the loamy Soils there is Lightneſs, Depth, 
and Warmth, but there wants Richneſs; and 
finally, in the ſandy there is Depth, Lightneſs, 
and Warmith in the greateſt Degree, but there 
wants Richneſs and Noutiſhment. The Effect 
of theſe ſeveral Advantages and Diſadvantages 


in the Soil, for the Growth of Liquorice, I have 


regarded in the Obſervations I have made on 


the Places where I have ſeen it grow. 


Thus in YorxksnirE, where the Soil is a mel- 
low rich Earth, as about PourRET, the Liquo- 
rice is very large and juicy, but it grows ſlowly ; 


in NoTTINGHAMSHIRE the Soil is loamy, and the 


Liquorice grows moderately, but is inferior to the 
PourRxzr Kind; and in Surry, where the Soil 
1s ſandy, the Root grows quick, but it is meagre, 
dry, and poor, it never has the fine Juicy Tex- 
ture, or rich Taſte of the Yorxxsnrar Kind. 
From theſe Advantages and Defects in the 
Plantations of others, the judicious Farmer will 


find the Way to make the beſt Profit of his own, 


by adding what is wanting in each, and avoid- 


ing what is amiſs. It is to be obſerved, that in 


the preceding Obſervations we ſpeak of theſe ſe- 
veral Soils left to Nature, for when they are 
manured they are changed; and it is impoſſible 
to deſcribe the Soil of any Place, as altered by 
the various Means of Culture. © | 

To theſe feveral Grounds for the Service of 


_ this Article, we are to add the made Soils about 


Lonpox, where there is a great deal of Liquo- 
rice raiſed in the Grounds of Planters ro a con- 
ſiderable Profit. This is large arid juicy, but it 
is not fo good as the YORKSHIRE Root, it is leſs 
tough, and 1s more ſubject to Accidents, | nor 


has it the fine yellow Colour, or true rich Taſte 


of the beſt Northern Liquorice. It will grow 
mouldy if laid up in damp Sand, whereas the 


Yorxsmae Kind will be peffectiy well in that 8 
Manner for a long Time; and when beaten but 


for Uſe the Threads: are more wet, and as it were 
rotten; they have not the ftringy Toughtick of 
right Liquorice: the Plant is the fame in all 
theſe Conditions, tis the Soil only that makes 
the Difference. The Liquorice of Sunny is 


ſtarved, that of NotTINGHAMSUIKE is but. half | 


nouriſhed, and that raiſed | in Gardens about 
Loxpon is over-ſupplied with Nourifhment, and 
the ſame 
is the Caſe with” many other o the Products of; 
theſe common Gardens, though leſs regarded, 
We ſee by the ſeveral natufül Sbils, and their 
Effect, and by that of the mac Gfoug G abo 
London, that each of the 'othits 100 lch 
proved ; conſtquetily that 4 mi de Soil may be 
better for Liquorice that aby of them, but W6., 
ſee at the ſame Time, "that the Gia Ground 
. 43. | 


| fine, but lowly with him; 


dt. 


: 


abou LonDox is not the right Kind; what che 
careful Huſbandman is to learn therefore from 
theſe ſeveral Obſervations is, that there is an eaſy 
Way of mending any natural Soil, for the Pro- 
duction of Liquorice; and that whatever his 
Ground naturally be, he may convert it into a 
proper Sort by additional Mixtures. 

The ſeveral Defects and Faults of thoſe Soils, 
on which Liquorice is propagated in different 
Counties. of EncLanD, are ſo oppoſite to one 
another, that whoever has conſidered the Prin- 


will find it is very poſſible, and very eaſy to im- 
prove any one of them, by a Mixture of the o- 
ther; and conſequently, that if he have a Soil of 
the Nature of any one of theſe, he may improve 
it and encreaſe his annual Produce greatly, by 
mixing with it ſome other Soil of the Nature of 
one of the others. 

Thus if he have a mellow Earth, or deep 
black Mould, of the Nature of the PourRkT 
Kind, he will know that -Liquorice will grow 
therefore let him, 
when he digs up his Ground of this Kind, mix 
with it a-good Quantity of Sand, ſuch as com- 
poſes the principal Part of the Soil in Surry ; 
and this willimake it grow quicker, while there 
is yet enough of the natural Richneſs of the Earth 
to feed it very well. Tn the ſame Manner, if his 
Soil be loamy, as that of Nor TIxAMSHIRE, or 
ſandy, as that of Sonny, let him add mellow 
Earth to it, and he will make his Liquorice rich, 
while the natural Condition of the Ground conti- 
nues to haſten its Growtn. 

le ſees in the ſame Manner the Effect of Ma- 
nure about Lovpo, where it is uſed in great 
Plenty; and he finds it has Advantages and 
Faults. The Advantages it poſſeſſes are owing 
to the Dung that is uſed, and the Faults are ow- 
ing to the Rankneſs of that Dung, which i is too 
much for a Root of this Kind. 

Having laid thus before him the Waits of 


every thing he is to do,  ſhall' add by Way of 


Example, what I have myſelf practiſed with 


lay down what I am ednvinced is the very beſt 
Method of improving and preparing a Soil for 
it. I ſhall limit it to the ſingle Inſtance of my 
own Experience, but the Effect being ſeen the 
Steps may be varied according to Occaſion. 

1 had à Field of an Acre, or ſomewhat leſs, 
the Soil was a good light Loam, but not very 
rich, and it ran near three Foot deep, with a 
firm light Gravel at the Bottom. It came into 
my Mind to try this for Liquorice, and I pre- 
pared it in this Manner; T'threw on thirty Load 
of very old and well rotted Dung; and forty 


ran near it. All this I plowed deep in, and re- 


ed with: the natural Soil. This had before been 
of a yellowiſh or Orange Hue, and ſandy, but 
| when'this Addition was well wrought in it looked 
black, and broke mellow; In the Way of Gar- 


moſt that is raiſed in ExelAnb. As to the 
Manner of planting e that will be delivered | in 
| the. following * N 


l 6 P 


ciples laid down in the Beginning of this Work, 


Load of Mud, from the Bottom of a River that 


peated this Operation till it was thoroughly mix- 


| CHAP. 


great Succeſs, for the raiſing this Species, and 


den Mould. This Field bore the ficeſt Liquo- 47 
Tout 4 rite I euer ſaw any where, and I have examined 
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CHAP. LXV. 
Of planting Liquorice. 


KORS RICE, though raiſed in Fields, 
requires a Sort of Garden Culture. The 
Spade is a much more proper Inſtrument for 
preparing the Land for its Reception, than the 
Plow ; for it requires to be broke and render- 
ed fine, to a Depth that the Field Inſtruments 
can never reach. 85 
There is this Comfort however to the Huſ- 
bandman in Reſpect of it, that if the Land re- 
quire a very expenſive Tillage, the leſs of it 
ſerves; a few Acres will yield a vaſt Produce 
in this Root, and the Price is ſo much greater 
than that of moſt other Things he can raiſe, 
that there is no Reaſon to grudge the Charges. 
To make the Ground ready for receiving of 
Liquorice. It is firſt to be dug up carefully, 
but even this is not to be done in made or 
improved Soils, till the Additions have been 


thoroughly blended and rotted in the Ground. 


Thus ſuppoſing an Earth improved as in the 
laſt Chapter, by the Addition of rotten Dung 
and Mud, theſe are to be plowed in toward Au- 
tumn, and the whole is to be broke again once 


or twice during the open Weather in the ſuc- 


ceeding Winter, and ſo left to mellow; for the 
Dung will not otherwiſe thoroughly break and 
mix with the Soil. If it remain in Strings or 
Cakes, it will not be eaſily broke by the Spade; 


and if it remain whole, will break in upon that 


perfect Lightneſs of the Earth, which is ſo eſ- 
ſential to the Growth of Liquorice. For if 
there be the leaſt Thing to obſtruct the Paſſage 


of the Roots, they loſe their Straitneſs, and 
after that they never thrive. 
When the Ground has lain thus the Re- 


mainder of the Winter, let it be dug in the fol- 


| lowing Spring with particular Care, and in pe- 


culiar Manner. Let the Labourers be ſent in 
about the Middle of FzpBxuary, and let the 
Maſter's own Eye be over them, or that of 
ſome truſty Perſon in his Stead. They muſt 
dig every Part of the Earth thoroughly, no leſs 
than three Spits deep; and as they lay it, muſt 
carefully break every Lump, though but ſmall, 
that the Ground may be ſmooth and level at the 
Surface, and be in a Manner as fine-as Sand all 
the Way down. This will never be honeſtly 
done without great looking after, and it is very 
efſential that it be ſo done ; the Expence is con- 
ſiderable, but the Profit anſwers; and of this 
the Huſbandman may be perfectly aſſured, that 
by every Shilling he would ſave in this Work, 


hae vill loſe ten in the Crop. 


Whew od wh Bis oft ind: ion 
prepared, the Liquorice is to be planted; and 
in this the ſame Care and Caution are 
as in the reſt, for the leaſt Omiſſion, or the 
leaſt Careleſsneſs, will be attended with Loſs: 
The-firſt Care in this Reſpect js, the Choice of 
proper Sets or Plants; and the ſecond is, the 
placing them properly in the Ground. 
For the Choice all depends upon their being 


* and having 2 good Bud, or 
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as the Planters call it, an Eye. 
got from the Seeds, or the Heads of the old 


Roots; and their beſt Length is a * 1 


thereabouts. 
The good Condition of theſe will be ſeen by 


their Soundneſs, Freſhneſs, and clean Surface; 


and the Strength of the Bud or Eye, is an Ar- 
ticle in which none can be deceived. 

"Twill be toward the Beginning of Man en, 
by that Time the Ground is thus perfectly pre- 
pared, and the Sets are choſen, then they are 
to be planted in the following Manner. 
| Let there be got ready a Gardiner's Line, of 
ſuch Length as to reach croſs the Ground if 
ſmall ; if larger, it may be removed from Diſ- 
tance to Diſtance, a Couple of Sticks ſharpen- 
ed at one End, and a Ball of thick Cord is all 
that is needful for this Purpoſe. Beſide the 
Line, there is to be a ſetting Stick, which may 
be of any convenient Length at Pleaſure; but it 
is beſt to have it of a certain Dimenſion in this 


Reſpect, that it may ſerve as a Meaſure; and 


for this Reaſon I adviſe it to be juſt a Foot and 
half long, with a Handle like that of a Spade, 
and a point Head, with a ſquare Piece of Iron 
in the Manner of a very large Spike, hollow'd 


at the large End to receive "= Point of the 


Wood. 

Theſe Things being ready, let the Stake to 
which one End of the-Line is faſtened, be ſtuck 
into the Ground a Foot from the Edge of the 
dug Part, and the Line let looſe, that the other 
Stake may be carried to the other End of the 
Ground, or as far as the Line will by its 
Length permit; and then it muſt, be ſtuck into 
the Ground, drawing the Line tight, at the 
ſame Diſtance from the Edge of the prepared 
or wrought Part. Thus there will be a trait 
Line drawn along the Skirt of the Ground, 
within a Foot of the raw Earth. | 

Let the Planter now taking his Sets in his 


Apron, and the ſetting Stick in his Hand, begin 


to plant, placing the firſt Set at half the Sticks 
Length from the Edge of the Ground. When 


he has ſet this, let him meaſure from it along 


the Line, the Length of the ſetting Stick, and 
then Plant another, and ſo on to the End. 


This is very familiarly and N . and the 


Manner is this. 

Let the End of the ſetting Stick, which is 
pointed with Iron, be thruſt into the Ground, 
and preſſed till near the whole be in; let it not 
be ſtirred about, but juſt enough to make an 
Edge, that the Earth may not fall together. 


The ſetting Stick being gently drawn out, there 


will remain an open Hole of about ſixteen 
Inches deep. Into this a Set of the Liquorice 
is to be put, thruſting it carefully and evenly 
in, till the Head of it where the Eye or Bud is, 
be one Inch beneath the Surface: then the bot- 
tom End will be about the Bottom of the Hole, 
and a little Mould being drawn over the eh. 
the Set is compleatly well planted. | 

One being ſet in the reſt is very eaſy. The ſet 
ting Stick is to be laid along the Line, its 
Point juſt at the Head of the Set, and its other 
End marks the Place where the next is ta 
be planted: the Length of the ſetting Stick be- 
ings Fog and half, and that being the moſt 


advan- 


They are to be 


* 
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advantageous Diſtance at which Liquorice can 


be placed in the Row. 


This ſecond Set is to be planted exactly in the 
ſame Manner as the firſt, and ſo on till there 
be a Row planted all along the Line. 

When one Row is thus planted, the next is 
to be ſet into the Ground. As the beſt Diſtance 
for Liquorice is to plant it in Rows at a Foot 


and half: ſo the beſt Diſtance of the ſeveral 


Rows one from another, is two Foot and a 
half; and in theſe they are beſt ſet not directly 
oppoſite one to another, but in the Chequer or 
Quincunx Order. | 

To execute this, the firſt Row being planted, 
one of the Sticks is to be removed two Foot 
and a half by Meaſure into the Ground, and 
then the other, tightening the Line, Thus 
there is a Row marked out of the exact Dil- 
tance of two Foot and a half from the firſt. 
This done, let the Planter take a freſh Parcel 
of the Sets into his Apron, and taking the ſet- 
ting Stick in his Hand, let him make his firſt 
Hole directly oppoſite the middle Space between 
the firſt and ſecond Set of the former Row. 

When the firſt Set is planted there, accord- 
ing to the Directions juſt given, let him lay 
down his Stick from the Top of that Set, and 
meaſuring thus the due Diſtance of a Foot and 
a half there plant another. 

This he is to continue the whole Length of 
the Line; and there will then be a ſecond Row 
at two Foot and a half Diſtance from the firſt, 
and each Plant in it will ſtand oppoſite to the 
middle vacant Space between "every two of the 
others. 

When this ſecond Row is planted, the Line 
is again to be removed two Foot and a half 


| Farther into the Field, and a third Row is to be 


planted. The ſeveral Sets in this third Row are 


to be placed directly oppoſite to thoſe in the 


firft Row; and when this is done, every four 
Plants of the firſt and third Row, will have one 
Plant of the ſecond Row in their Centre. 

This Method is to be continued interchange- 
ably through the whole Field, and this is what 


is called the Quincunx Manner of planting ; 
the Effect of which is, that every Way where- . 
in one looks at the Plantation, when the Stalks 
are riſen, there appear regular Rows of them 
the whole Extent of the Field, with Ma 


Alleys between them. 


If the Farmer aſk, Whether this we wats | 


here delivered be the exact Manner in which 
Liquorice is planted: in thoſe ſeveral Places we 


have named, we ſhall anſwer him, that it is 


not. They no where allow ſo great a Diſtance 
to the Plants; but this is an Error that has pre- 
vailed in every Article of Huſbandry, and which 


we hope to ſee ſet 'afide one after mother in 


them all. 
Having given him in this Detail .of 8 


lars, the Method which Experience ſhews to be 


beſt of all others for planting of Liquorice, we 
ſhall inform him what is the common Method, 
if he chuſe to follow it; and ſhall lay before 


him the Reaſons of our ecken Rules on each 


Head. 


In this let us not appear to any as + being — 
minute and circumſtantial The Gardiner map 


ſay we need not direct him how to draw his 
Line; but we ſhall anſwer, That it is not to him 
we are writing, it is the Farmer we are inform- 
ing in the ſeveral Articles of his Profeſſion; and 
ſo much of the Gardiners Buſineſs as is needful 
to him, we ſhall convey in few Words, in the 
which he will not think us too particular. 

The common Way of planting Liquorice is 
with leſs Regularity, and at ſmaller Diſtances. 
In York8niRE they allow nine Inches Diſtance 
in the Rows, and a Foot and a half between 
Row and Row; and in ſome other Places, they 
plant the Sets at about a Foot Diſtance every 
Way, but without any Regard to Lines or 
Rows. 


Method 'of Planting, but there is leſs Advan- 
tage. We have ſhewn the Farmer, that what- 
ever Price he pays for Labour, is well return- 
ed in the Encreaſe, and it is in no Inſtance more 
true than here, 


In the random Way of Bü Liquorice, 


all that can be done afterwards to promote its 


Growth, is to hoe the Ground between; but in 
the Method of planting in Rows, the Earth may 
be dug at Times between them, which is of the 
greateſt Advantage to the Growth; and thoſe 
who have a mind, may plant or ſow any ſlight 
rooted Crop between them. Of this we ſhall 
ſpeak more at large hereafter, here we are only 
treating of the planting the Sets, 

We have ordered a large Space, but the 
Growth will be large accordingly; any one 


greater a Number of Liquorice Roots there will 
be in a Field planted at nine Inches, or a Foot 
Diſtance; but Liquorice is not ſold by Num- 
ber, but by Weight: and we will affirm, that 


Growth vaſtly greater in the diſtant than in the 
near Plantation. 

We have ordered a ſetting Stick of a pantis 
cular Form to be uſed for Liquorice, and with 
this Reaſon, that the Earth with ſuch a one is 
found to lie looſer about the anke of the Aer 
which is a very great Benefit. 

The common . for this Pur- 
poſe is what they call a Dibble; this is the 
Handle of an old Spade, with a roundiſh Iron 
point. The Difference between this and the Im- 


the Uſe of the chinaion Dibble is this, that the 
Hole is made at once too large for the Set, 
becauſe of the Thickneſs of the Inſtrument: 
then as the Dibble is round, the Earth is more 
apt to fall in than when it is made with a ſquare 
Point. For this Reaſon when Liquorice is plant- 
ed with the Dibble, the Planter when he has 
| | ſtuck the Inſtrument-into the Ground, is obliged 
to work it round, in order to ſecure the Hole 
remaining open. This has two Diſadvantages, 
for the Hole being too big at firſt, is thus 
made much more ſo; and the Sides are caked 
and hardened like the Surface of a Clay Bank. 
When the Set is put in, a little looſe Mould is 
throwyn in about it, and a little more drawn over 


and often this but very lightly. 


The 


There may be leſs Trouble in this random 


who can count, will be able to ſay how vaſtly. 


the Quantity of Liquorice will be at the ſame. 


plement we have ordered, is much more in Ef- 
fect than Form. The Diſadvantage attending 


the Top; and this is all the Planter ever does, 
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midſt of its proper Nouriſhment. 


The Conſequence is the falling of many Plants. 
The Liquorice ſet in this Caſe is in a kind of 
Well which, when Rains come, naturally fills 
with Water, and this in the cold Mornings, 


that are frequent in the Beginning of Marcn, 
chills and damps it. Often it grows. mouldy, 


and periſhes ; often it is checked in ſuch a Man- 
ner, as hardly to recover it in a long Time; and 
very often it grows rotten in part, though it 
ſurvives the Damage upon the whole; but this 
Damage continues with it in the whole Growth 
afterwards. This is the Occaſion of the Failure 
of many a Liquorice Plantation, when the Owner 
attributes it to ſome very different Cauſe. 

The better the Ground has been wrought, the 


leſs Miſchief comes this Way; for the leſs Time 


the Wet can lie in the Hole, and the ſooner the 
Earth moulders in at the Sides and fills it up, 
but ſtill it is ſome Damage; and who would 
not avoid it when that may Oy done fo very 


_ eaſily. 


Our Inſtrument perfectly ſets aſide the Danger. 
It need not be nearly ſo thick as the Dibble, con- 
ſequently the Hole is ſmaller, and better ſuited 


to the Slenderneſs of the Set; and there is this 
double Advantage in the fquare Shape of the 


Point, that the Earth remains firmer. when the 
Hole is firſt made, without working it about 
for that Purpoſe; and the Angles being ſmall, 
it the ſooner breaks in and fills up; cloſing ex- 
actly about the Surface of the Root. To this 
Purpoſe it is always beſt, if the Wood Part of 
the Inftrument be made ſquare as well as the Iron 
Point, and with ſharp Edges. This, in well 
wrought Ground, opens a Hole juſt fit for re- 
ceiving the Set; every Part of which immedi- 
ately on putting it in, breaks and cloſes about 
it; ſo that the whole Root is lodged in a Bed 
of fine, ſoft, and pliable Earth, and is in the 


0 HAP. LXVI. 
Of the Managament of Ligurice when in 


#he mages 


E 128 leſt our Sets 1 in Rows 
two Foot and a half Diſtance, and at 
a Foot and a half in each Row; their Tops 
furniſhed. with good Eyes, and buried with a- 
bout an Inch of good Mould. The Earch is 
finely. to be raked, and the whole Surface of 


the Field left quite even; nothing appearing 


upon it, This is its Condition in the middle of 


| March, and thus it is to be left, expecting the 


Advantages of * HN Piece 
of Huſbandvy. - 11 

The Heads of the yon Planes wilt 4 
appear, and lr od LIE IP 
make their Shot. e 

Toward the ers End of Spring bee vin 
be Weeds in Abundance in the Intervals, and 
in the Spaces between Plant and Plant in the 
Rows. They will be leſs ahundant aſterwards, 
becauſe the Liquorice will be better eſtabliſm- 
ed ; but theſe deep-rooted Plants do not draw 


the Nouriſhmenc * ä annual 


3 


go 
* 


. 


Shady like thoſe other n. Gromhs that 
ſpread out nearer the Surface, 

The Weeds are at this Time to be deſtroy. 
ed, and though this might be very eaſily done 
with a Hand Hoe, yet there will be more Ad- 
vantage in doing it by an Inſtrument which Cuts 
deeper into the Ground. 

The ſucceeding Operations of chis Kind muſt 
be more deep than this firſt need be, but the 
beſt Way of doing this is by two Inſtruments; 
a Breaſt Plow, and a Hand Hoe of a particular 
Form. 

The Breaſt Plow is to be of the common 


Shape, only ſet to cut a little deeper; and the 


Hoe for this Uſe ſhould be narrow, ſharp, 
ſtrong, and moderately hooked. Both fhould 
have a good ſteeled Edge, which may be well 
ſharpened; for the Ground in a Liquorice Plan- 
tation is ſo fine and looſe, that there is nothing 
to blunt them, and OP may be worked with 
great Eaſe, 

The Breaſt Plow is to be puſhed along the 
Intervals between Row and Row, coming near, 
but not too near to the Heads of the Plants 
and the Hand Hoe is to cut up the Weeds be- 
tween Plant and Plant in each Row. This is 
beſt done firſt, and the other afterwards ; be- 
cauſe otherwiſe a great deal of the Advantage of 
the Breaſt Plow in breaking the Ground, will 
be deſtroyed again by trampling over it in the 
Hand-hoeing. 

The ſame, and indeed greater Care muſt be 
taken that the Tops of the Liquorice Plants are 
not cut off in the Handhoeing among them, 
than in the working of the Breaſt Plow between 
them; for the Danger is greater as the Strokes 
from the Hand are leſs regular. And: this Cau- 
tion is very neceflary ; for the cutting off the 
Top is a great page.) in the Growth of the 
Root. 

When the Weeds are thus: turned in, being 


. | Annuals, they will almoſt entirely rot, and ſerve 
as Manure. There will be no Roots of peren- 


nial Plants in the Ground, for they will have 
been picked out in the ſeveral Dreſfings ; the 
Seeds of theſe Annuals are continually coming 
in by Accident into the Ground, and they muſt 
be deſtroyed as they rife. 
As it will de ſome Time before any others | 
riſe to a Height after this firſt Dreſſing of the 
Ground, there muſt be Care taken of them when 
they do. Not that the Breaſt-plowing is to be 
repeated. It will be ſufficient to fend in La- 
bourers with the proper Hand Hoes, and to 
have them cut up all that appear twice during 
the Summer; or if it 2 a” vw" aer one, 
three Times. 
This may be done at 4 very Kttle 4 
and the anly Care needful is to avoid cutting 
or wounding the Liquorice Plant. This will 
| keep the Field clear during the Summer; and 
in Autumn, when the Leaves are fallen, it will 
be very well worth while to dig up the whole 
Ground one full Spit deep: between the Rows. 
Two Months after this digging, when all is 
inooths and even, let there be ſeattered à ſmall 
Quantity of very rotten Dung all over the Field. 
Ibis wilt cover the Tops of the Plants, and de- 


fend ak the Severity of the Froſts, that 


are 


2 


— 
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| Intervals between Row and Row be all thoroughly | 
In order to try the Tuch or Error of the! po- 


are now to bu expedted ; inde the Rains that 
fall afterward, will, in a Manner, diſſolve the 
very Subſtance. of the rotted Dung, carrying its 
Riches into the Heart of this fine looſe Earth; 
for the-full Nouriſhment of the Plants. Thus 
let the Dung lie till Spring, and then taking an | 
Opportunity of a Time when the Earth is be- 
tween wet and dry, and will work eaſily, Let the 


well dug again one good Spit deep as before. 

This will bury the rotted Dung among the 
ING where it will ſtill work by its latent Fer- | 
and break and divide as vell as en- 
rich it — Mel 9117 

This done w" Remainder of the Growth is,| 
oily to be watched and hoed during Summer, 
and at Autumn the Earth is to N once TIE be. | 
tween the Rows: | 

In this Manner the Liqdorlosts to inch three 
Mears, and it will then be in the er Degree 
8 Perfection. 

It will perhaps fright che Farmer who! | 
has not been acquainted with the Profits of this 
Growth, to hear that his Land is to lie three 
Years for its Growth, and a great deal of La- 
bour, and that of the moſt expenſive Kind, to, 
be uſed to it during that Period: but it is only | 


4 


to his being unexperienced that this Concern 


will be owing, for the Profits of a Field of Di- 
quorice are ſo large, that they over⸗ pay abun- 
dantly the Time and Expences, Wee with 
ftesher. 5 A % Id | 


Me 
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os -of the viking up Liquerice for: Sale. 2 


HE Time Liquorice Rok . 3 its 
T planting, to grow to the utmoſt Perfection, 
is two Years and a half; that is, three Summers 
and two Winters, when we name three Years for 
the Time of the Grounds lying for it, 'tis in- 
cluding the Winter before the planting, when the 
Soil is preparing for the Reception of its Roots 
in Spring: this half Year muſt be counted by the 
Farmer, . becauſe it is as entirely neceſſary to be | 
beſtowed upon the Crop, as * Part of that 
wherein it is growing. 

The Time of gathering the Roots for Sale, i is 
late in Autumn. One reads in Quixer' s Dif: | 
penſatory, and other popular Books, one Di- 
rection for Roots in general; where they ſay in 
the ſame Words, one tranſcribing from another, 
Roots are beſt taken up in Spring, for Reaſons 
obvious to all: if; they had been as obvious to 
the Writers as they were expected to be to the 
Readers, I ſuppoſe thoſe Gentlemen would have 
named them: we ſhall ſet the'Farmer' right in. 
this Reſpect, by giving him Directions juſt con- 
trary; and as we never ſuppoſe him to know 
more than; he, is informed, we ſhall give thoſe 
Reaſons. on- which the taking them up in Au- 
tumn is founded, and this the more at large, be: 
cauſe, they hold good in Reſpect of all. other 
Roots. 22:49 alt 231} 07. 918 wor Na! 
Ivo. Things are required in che Perfection of 
Roots, that they e: dull of Juice, ahd that the 


* 


Conditions Add? on the other! their 'preſerving 
that Condition. When they are flabby they are 
never, full of Virtue, and when being plump 
and full their Juice is watery, it evaporates 
quickly, and the Roots loſe their good Appear- 
ance; and what is of great Conſequence to the 
Owner in moſt Inſtances, their Weight. Of 


this nothing. can give a e r Inſtance than 
Liquorice. 5 10 


pular Opinion, and to make the moſt of my 
Liquorice, I have taken it up at both Seaſons, 
and tried the Difference; what I have found” is 


9 as willow od, l 10 bn 


In Autumn the Root is full, plainp, ati very 
firm to the Touch: its Colour is deeper on the 


Outſide, and the yellow within is clearer: its 


Juice is'thick; and the Taſte ſweet. 

In Liquorice taken up in Spring I obſerve that 
the Root is very plump and full, but it wants 
that Firmneſs which is in the other: it ſeems 
ſwelled, and is too tender and ſoft: its Colour 
is paler than it ſhould be on the Outſide, and it 


full of Juice, but that is thin and watery, and 
the Taſte i is leſs Wem and leſs rich than in Au- 
uma, ein : 2 | 
.” Theſe are Reaſons of great Weight 155 the 
1 ſhould be preferred for the Time of 
taking up this Commodity: but theſe are not 
all. 1 have found by the ſame Experience, that 
Liquorice taken up at Autumn will keep a con- 
ſiderable Time without waſting; loſing nothing, 
in a Manner, in its Weight; and retaining its 


full and plump Appearance; and at the ſame 


Time that it continues moiſt ſo long, it is little 
ſubject to mould or decay: on the "other Hand 
J have ſeen; that Liquorice Roots taken up in 
'Spring quickly change. They loſe a great deal 
of their Weight in a little Time, and will grow 
flabby, and: often wrinkled on the Surface; 3 
and though:the Weather be frequently more fa- 
-vourable at this Time, than at the Fall of the 
Leaf," yet they will ſooner grow mouldy. 

This Experience ſhews ; and [ apprehend the 
Reaſon to be, that the Juices in the Root of Li- 
R taken 7 ih Autumn are rich, and of 


gs Sp. + = 


fiderable Period 3 the Summer. Whereas I 
imagine, thoſe Juices which fill it ſo plentifully 
in: Spring to be principally Water, Juſt taken 
into the Root, and intended for the Support of 
the Stalk that is to ſhoot a Part of them being 
in due Time to be converted to that rich and 
proper. Juice, which ſelling the Rot in the End 
of Summer, contains in . Part the 2 of 
the Plant: 

Theſe Want natural Reaſons, and they a are con- 


Way greatly prefetable that are taken up at the 
End: of Summer. In annual Plants which run 


to Seed, and in ſome of thoſe perennial ones 
which bear a: wery great Quantity of Seeds, the 
Rooto becomes fag impoveriſhed after the 
| Tine of flowe 


they are g's #few; and Liquotice' 1 not of che 


a rieb. On che firſt depends their good Number. The beif Time of taking bp ſuch 


Numb. XLIV. 


1 58 


is of a muddy but pale yellow within. It is very 


firmed by Experiende, for the Roots are every 


ſo that Autumn would be | 
the worſt N all for raking up ſuch, bur 


Roots | 
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8 the Stalk is juſt Küng, for then 
they ate full of thoſe rich Juices which were 


n nouriſh ae Stall," Flowers," aut 


Seeds. 


Upon theſe Reakoaings, commteianced by Trial, Af 


ve recommend it 30 che Farmer who hall plant 
Liquorice, to take it up when the Stalks an 
Leaves are juſt withered and fallen. Then is his 
Time, for then it is fulleſt of Virtue, fineſt for 
Sale, and if there be Occaſion for deceping, it is 

in le Danger from chence. + 

he beſt Way is for him to have his Purchaſer 
ready before he begios to take it up, and he will 
at this proper End of his Labours find, that if 


Seventy Pounds an Acre. This is 4 great Pro- 
fit, and the Hazard is little or nothing. 


To this general and particular Account of 


Liquorice, we ſhall ſubjoin a Letter written by 


_ « firſt a Stock or Crown 
I | 


à Planter of Pourrzr, in the Year 1730, © 
3 


* Pr. 


« the Stocks, are the Tops or Crown Buds; 
< from whence the Liquorice Root is cut off: 
<« the Runners are ſmall running Roots, with 
Eyes about two Inches diftant from each other, 
5 and run about two Inches below. the Surface, 
« three or four Foot long. Theſe Runners (be- 
« fore planting) are cut into Lengths of about 
« five Inches long, three Eyes to each Plant; 
4 though two Eyes, if they are ſtrong and good, 
< will do. | 
2 If the Ground has not been Liquorice be- 
« fare, it muſt be trenched over, two Foot and 
« half, or three deep; the Roots in ſoft ſandy 
% Earth, will run fix Foot deep: the Ground 
« muſt be manured, or covered over with rotten 
« Horſe Dung, which muſt lie a Month, or 
more, to conſume, before jt is dug in. A little 
« Lime is requiſite, if the Ground be ſtrong : | 
„bot that is done after the Dung is dug in; | 
« and the Lime muſt be turned in about ten 
4 Days before planting; or elſe it will ferment, 
« and heave and thruſt the Roots out of the 
« Ground again, 
« Before planting you are. to line out your 
Ground, by a Rod of three Fagt long, for | 
each Bed's Breadth, and within that Space 
44 tread. a narrow „ the Width of a Man's 
double Feet, or both his Shoes going one by | 
2 moving ſtrait forwards by the Line, 
<< which makes this PireQion, and which is about 
4 a Spade's Breadth ; with which alſo you are 
« to throw up the Earth out of theſe Alleys, 
upon the Tops of the Beds; the Alleys to 
„ be about eight Inches deep. Then draw up 
<< the Sides of the Beds with a ſtrong Rake; a 
« (as Gardeners term it) cog the Beds wich it ſa, 
«« as to make them round at Top: which dane, 


jay the Beds in three Rows; one Row on dd 


« Middle of the Ridge or Bed ; and the aries” 
«« $wo on each Side, a Foot from the Middle; 
« and the Buds in the Rows at fix Inches apart; 


Directions exaitly, and 
L * much, will do it very expeditiouſly. 


* Runners betwünt; tbed wih lege Dibber, 
* made of the upper Part of an old Spade, 
eight Inches in Length, as is uſed to plant 
nut Garden Beans; you are to plant out your 
* Bids and Runnets ; and beginning at one 
„End of the Ridge or Bed, take the Bud in 
< your left Hand, and the Dibber in your right, 
„ make the Depth of the Hole the full Length 
* f your Dibber 3 then force the Bud with your 
s loft Hand to the Bottom of the Hole; and 
you are to cloſe it, by thruſting of the Dib- 
© ber down again Sidewaps, pretty near the ſame 
< Hole, as is done for Cabbage Plants, &c: And 
& fo working towards the left Hand, it will go 


4 on apace: thoſe who practiſe ſuch Works 


The Sides of the Beds muſt be drawn vp 
85 juſt after the Buds are planted, fo as that 
the Holes which the Dibber left may be filled 
„ e e er 
« out the Wet. 

*The firſt Tear after Liquorice os ities, 
5 you may ſow a few Onions and Carrots upon 
< the Beds, nat to ſtand, but to draw whilſt 


young; and thoſe but very chin: and as far 
EY asf Lacs, Beds the Mit als] 
cc der two ſeveral Denominations : thoſe they call 


« as you can reach with your Hand, you may 
<« ſow a few Radiſhes and Lettuce; and in the 
„ Autumn you may allo ſow Spinage, which 
46 grows very fine for the Spring following, and 
* which may be cut before the Liquorice grows 
* much, eſpecially on the Ridge. The Profits 
„ which ariſe from hence may, in this one Vear, 
e be well computed at twelve Pounds ten Shil- 
« lings-an Acre; which we ſhalf make appear 
<« by-and-by, when we come to ſtate the Debtor 
« and Creditor of this Commodity. 

& Ljquorice at Pour r, and other Places, 
« js never in Perfection till it has ſtood three 
Tears; and many there be that let it ſtand 
+ four, if it look heathful and lively : for Pro- 
« pagation, the Runners for Sets are ſold by 
<< the Stone, at the ſame Price as Liquorice it- 
< ſelf is at that Time; but the Stock or Crown 
« Buds carry near double the Price. The Tops 
« are annual, growing the firſt Year about a 
Foot high, the ſecond Year two Foot, the 
third Year four Foot; and thoſe Tops are al- 
* ways cut off in Froſty Weather; which keeps 
e the Roots from tearing. The Green is beſt 


| © to be clipped off with Garden Shears the firſt 


« Year, becauſe of its being not ſo ſtrongly 
4 rooted as afterwards it will, when it may be 
„ mowed with a Scythe, The Flowers come 
* out in AvcvysT and Serre; but it very 
« ſeldom, or never flowers till the Plants are 
«+ three or four Years old: they are blue, and 
« hang out in ſmall Treſſes, like the Senna's, 
% but above three Inches long: the Stocks are 
„ like choſe of Raſberrics, only ſmooth, and the 
Leaves like Scedling Aſhes. 
4 Liquoriee is raken our of the Ground from 
„ Marinas to the Firſt of Arat z but the 
| 4 latter Seaſon is the beſt, both for the Liquo- 
e ricg and the Buds. When you take it up, 
i bees de {mall from the ges from! which 
 « laſt you are to dreſs the Chats with a fine 
# Knife: then lay them in Sand, one Layer of 
« Sand, and another Layer of Liquorice ; but wet 
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«6.0 as that you dan hols it 'in yout Hand wich- 
out tunning out any Water ; but it ought to 
be Rock Sand, ſuch as is dug vat of Pits. 
dé about PomrrerT, NoTTINGHAM, © and other 
“ Places. You are to order the Running Buds 
4 or Runners in the ſame Manner, if early taken 
« up: but the Crown Buds will do, if thrown | 
« in a Heap, and covered with Mats, &c. | 
% The ſmall Liquorice is, for the moſt Part, 


60 dried on a Malt Kiln, after it is chopped. ſhort | 


« vith a Hatchet, or ſome other edged Tool, and 
46 then grinded to Powder in a Mill; which is 
e the readieſt Commodity of all: Or elſe it is | 
1 in a Trough whilſt it is green, and 
e put into a Maſhing Tub, and maſhed with | 
< cold Water two Days together: then it is to 


et be wrung out clean, and the Juice boiled up | 


in an Tron Pot to a black Subſtance, called 
« Bpanrzn” Liquorice, and at the Place before- | 
« mentioned, where it is raiſed, called Liquo- | 
« rice Cakes. The Cakes they make at Pou- 
„ RET are round and flat, with a Stamp re- 
ot 3 the antient Caſtle of that Town, now 
= in Ruins. - Within the Top of which Caſtle 
at there-ate two Acres of Land, at this Time 
employed in the Propdgtion of this noble, 
« uſeful Plant. 
It is further remarkable, That e one Kere of 
er the Ground juft mentioned, has yielded five 
« Hundred Stone Weight, which. is generally 
« fold for three Shillings and Six-pence per 
<« Stone, in one Crop: which muſt be accounted ' 
« good Advantage; for in three Years it a- 
« mounts to eighty- even Pounds ten Shillings; | 
« which is little lefs than thirty Pounds per 
« Acre, one Year with another. Nor is. the 
Charge of Tillage ſo dear, by a great deal, 
** as Hops and ſeveral other Improvements are. 
« Before I finiſh this Account, ſays this noted 
* Correſpondent, I cannot but remark, that 
< about ſeven Years ago all the Liquorice at 
« PoMeRET was monopolized and engroſſed by 
« a Set of Merchants, &c. But the Engroſſers, 
« by ſending too great a Quantity together, 
„ found, to their Coſt, that it heated and ſmoak- 
< like a Hay-Reck put up too green. Which 
« I mention by way of Precaution to thoſe that 
* raiſe great Quantities, who ought not to lay 
above two hundred Stone in a Heap; for 
< though this may ſeem a great Quantity, yet a 
<* much larger has been taken up, and aper 
ed, or kept in one Parcel. 
When Liquorice is to be tranſported, all 
« that is deſigned for preſent Uſe is tied up in 
« ſeven or fourteen Pound Bundles, neatly rolled 
« up, and bound with Pack-thread. But the 
« only Way to be taken is to ſend it by Water, 
and then to lay it in dry Sand, or any other 
dry Soil, a Layer of Liquorice and a Layer 
e of Sand; fo that the Sand runs all over 
* and amongſt it; and ſo an Apothe- 
* cary may keep it good for a Twelye- month 
* in his Cellar. As for tranſporting of the 
„Roots for planting, if the ſmall Eye Roots, 
* or Runners and Buds, were ſo tranſported. in 
« Sand, it were better for them, than to be 


© ſent naked; eſpecially if it be a great Way, | 


* and they are like to lie out of -the Ground 


. * long. * for à Journey of fourteen Days, they | 


7 


N nuy be ſent in Bundles cat Neeb for plant⸗ 


ing; but if they are co be our of the Ground 


longer, then they tnould and rot. They 
« mould not be mixed Head and Tail, if you 


«+ ſend them any Diſtance; but muſt be bound 


« up in-little Bunches, as above, and tied all 
« one Way, for Readineſs of planting. As for 
e the Crown Buds, they may be ſent by Seaz 
* with'a little Sand to them, being much hardier 
than Runners are. 

« At the Town of Porrazt are about fifty 
« Acres of Ground, called Liquorice Garths, 
t many of them in ſmall Apartments, which 
« entitle the Poſſeſſors to as many Votes for 
% Members of Parliament, as they are poſſeſſed 
« of thoſe ſmall Parcels of Land. All which 
„ cauſes the Land Tillage to be very dear, the 
© common Labourers having one Shilling per 
„ Day, and two Drinkings, which amounts in 
« all to at leaſt fourteen or fifteen Pence per Day. 
<« Bat there are many.other Places, where it is 
« found by Experience, that there is as good 
« Liquorice raiſed, .as at PourRET, and where 
« Men and Buds are very eaſily procured. 

« As to the Expences of planting and pre- 
« ſerving of an Acre of Liquorice, the Price 
« of the Roots differ in proportion to the Price 


< that Liquorice bears the Year you ſend for 


e them: When Liquorice gives three Shillings 
« a Stone, fourteen Pounds to the Stone, then 
« Crown Buds give five or ſix Shillings per 
«c Thouſand ; and Runners, cut into Lengths, 


&« and tied up in Bundles, give three or four 
« Shillings a Thouſand. 


« Old Planters of Liquorice 3 that 
e eighty Thouſand of Plants will plant an Acre: 
« But computing twenty Plants to a Yard, and 


four Thouſand eight Hundred Yards to an 


« Acte, then an Acre requires ninety-ſix Thou- 


« ſand, at one Hundred Sixty ſquare Poles to 


« an Acre, thirty Yards to a Pole ſquare, and 


* twenty Roots to a Tard; as may be ſeen in 
* che Example. 


160 Poles in one Acre; 
; 3 Yards 1 ma Pole, 


 ahoa Number of Yards in an Acts 
20 Roots to a Yard, 


96000 Total of Roots to an Acre. 


— 


+ Now as they generally plant one Fourth of 


tt Stock Buds, and three Fourths of Bana | 


te then there will be required, 


24000 Stock Buds, at 5s. per Fund, - : 
when cheap. ? 6 © 0 
72000 Runners, at 3s. per Hund. 10 6 © 
The Charges of preparing the Ground 

will be abaut —— — 4 0 


Weeding, the firſt Year, about — 4 
Weeding, the ſecond Year, for it is - 
not hoed, but weeded by the Grub 

and Hand, at — 30 
The ſame Operation the third Year, at 3 9 
The taking up and bundling the laſt 

Year, LI 


— ne 
A 1 


The Charge in all about 


3 0 © 
— — 
33 15 © 
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* will by· and · by follow, it is plain that an Acre 


a cc 


Three Years Rent of all Ground, at k 


* 


—— — * * * 


ot So that from what goes before, ind what. | 


<« of Liquorice will, one Year with another, as 

to the Debtor and Creditor of it, ſtand as in 
the under · written Scheme, the whole 27844 
66 taken at an Average for three Tears. 


DEBT OR. ap 


cc 


s. 19 


we 
51. per Acre— — 15. 0. 0 
The whole Charges of planting, med 1 

ing, and gathering ———— . 33 16 0, 
labs the Vicar for Tythe, at 28. pet 5 

Pound, i. e. 108. per Acre 8 
JL, 


775 4 » 
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Five hundred Stone of Liquorice, tat 33 


; * 


1 
= 

* * 
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* E. 8. Our e Garths ache up: ſo many 
Hands, at. the Time of Year, that there 
„ are ſcarce any Labourers to be got, leer 
e Rat for other Oey: „ 


ul 
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\AF FRON is a little Plant, not 3 

for its Root, as the preceding, but for a 
ſmall Part of its Flower. It has an. extreamly 
ſingular Aſpect when growing, at ſome Times 
of the Year having the Appearance of -Grafs, 
from its narrow Leaves; and at the Seaſon of 
its flowering looking much more like, a Garden 
Flower than a Field Plant. It is very much of 


708 | the Nature of thoſe Flowers called Crocus, from 


| 4 Place among the Ornaments of a Garden. 


its Latin Name; and it is itſelf not unworthy 


. he Root of Saffron is roundiſh, ſingle, and 


38. 6d. per Stone 
A Crop of Onions, Kc. the firſt Sum. 5 
mer Ht 
Some Winter" $ Hop for that Tear - S101) 


— 
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| large. 
. Garden Crocus. 


the Bottom. 


It is one of thoſe the Gardiners call 
Bulbs, in, all Reſpects reſembling that of the 
It is covered with a brown 
Skin, and has a Tuft of Fibres, growing from 
From the Top of this Root, eva the a 
They are numerous, narrow, and long, like 
Graſs Leaves, and of a dark green Colour. 


* Dx B TOR 7408; „ IT OR ballanced. | 


2 4 


1 ogy e ee en e 
| | but a little Height above the Ground, but it is 


Debtot to Rint; „ Ag ARE. "60,0 01 
$4 id er 4* 4 £ a 
Creditor in Goods ſold — 91 0, 0, 
. TVET Is * 
- + %. > 42 * 3 40 14 O 
'£ ; 1 1 


* 10 
4 17 
. 


4 Wich 5 is 3 fteen "Pounds a Year | 


per Acre clear Profit, for the raiſing of Li- 


quorice. . 
wha 
is allowed for the firſt Winter s Crop z but 
if the Ground be ſowed with MichAkIMuASC 
Onions, Carrots, Lettuce, &c. there ſeems to 
be no Reaſon why all the three Crops may 
not be worth half as much, at leaſt, as the 
one Summer's. And perhaps the ſame Me- 
thods might be taken- in other Winters, when 
the Stalks are gone, as uſed to be done on 
Beds, at leaſt; as it s uſed in the Alleys of Aſpa- 
ragus Plantations. And by this it appears, 
that if a Planter was poſſeſſed of a Hundred 
& Acres of Liquorice, and had 'a Vent for it, 
« jt. would bring him in near two Thouſand 
Pounds a Year, clear of all Expences. But 
« an Hundred Acres is too much for one Man, 
*. or in one County; and ſo no more of that. | 
And thus, Sir, have I given you as good 
« an Account as I could, concerning the raiſing 
« of Liquorice at PoMraerT,. at leaſt as good 
« aone-as the Time you gave me would allow; 
« though I am, I think, pretty ſure that there 
« is little or nothing omitted which is material, 
« and abſolutely neceſſary to be known. in this | 
% Affair. I wiſh you good Succeſs in all Jour 
6 N - 
=". Abd am, Your, ae. | 
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To finiſh this W it is "plains From | 
t goes before, that fifty Shillings an Acre 


The Flower is ſingle, it riſes at the proper 
Seaſon from the Midſt of the Root, and ſtands 


| very large. The Colour is a blueiſh Purple, and 
| in the Midſt of it riſe thoſe particular Filaments, 


RA LR = or Blades, which are the. Saffron. - | 


We have given the curious Reader a particu- 
lar Account of the Flowers of thoſe ſeveral Plants 
raiſed for Uſe in Fields, and heretofore deſcribed ; 


| | informing him of the Nature and Office of their 


ſeveral Parts. This muſt not be eſteemed a 
Matter of uſeleſs Nicety. We are to give the 
ſame Account now of the Flower of the Saffron, 
and without ſo much Inſight as the Farmer has 
by Means of the former Deſcriptions, got into 
the Nature of the ſeveral Parts of Flowers, it 
would not be eaſy to acquaint him what the Sub- 
ſtance we call Saffron, which ſells at ſo great a 
Price, and for the Sake of which the Plant is 
ease truly and properly is. 

We have obſerved that the Flower of the 
Saffron Plant is very large. It ſtands in a Kind 
of, Huſk, rather than a Cup, which is formed 
of one dry Piece, unworthy to be called. a Leaf, 
and is the Sort of Covering the Botaniſts call a 
Spatha or Scabbard. The Flower itſelf is form- 
ed of one Leaf, which at the Bottom has the 
Shape of a Tube, but in the Body of the Flower 
is divided into ſix large oval Parts, equal in 
Size, and forming a Kind of hollow Veſſel, all 
being of equal. Height and Breadth; within 
this Hollow riſe three F ilaments, which are 
ſhorter than the Flower itſelf, and have each a 
| duſty Button at the Top, of the Shape of an 
Arrow Head. In the Centre of theſe, and of 
the Flower, grows the Rudiment of the Fruit; 


1 this is of à roundiſh Form. On the Top of it 


1: ftands one Filament, which is of the Length of 
the three Jul deſcribed, but inſtead of a ſingle 


1 52646 Button 


rr 
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Button on the Top, this has there three large 
Blades, which are rumpled and convoluted, and 
notched along the Edges ; theſe are properly the 
Saffron. Some have ſaid that the Saffron is the 
Filaments of the Flower, but that is an erro- 
neous Manner of Expreſſion; the Filaments are 
properly-thoſe three Threads which riſe from the 
Bottom of the Flower, and ſupport the Buttons, 
in which is contained the Duſt for impregnating 
the young Fruit; but theſe three Blades are di- 
ſtinct from them in Shape, Nature, and Office. 
They grow from the Top of that ſingle Thread 
which riſes from the Fruit, and their Buſineſs is 
to receive the Duſt from thoſe Buttons of the 


Filaments, and convey it to that Thread through 


which it is to. reach the Body of the Fruit, and 
penetrating into its ſeveral Cells, to impregnate 
the Seeds lodged therein. The twiſted, curled, 
and notched Form of theſe three Blades renders 
them very fit for the Purpoſe of ſtopping this 
fine Duſt, as it is ſhed on the burſting of the But- 
tons of the Filaments. 

When this is done the Purpoſe of Nature is 
anſwered by theſe Filaments, the Buttons, the 
three Blades, and the ſingle Thread. Theſe all 
therefore decay and fall off, and the Body of 
the Flower with them. All that remains is the 


Rudiment of the Fruit, which now grows larger, 


ripens, and becomes of a roundiſh Form. It 
is compoſed of three Parts, and has three Cells 
within, in each of which there are ſeveral Seeds 
of a roundiſh Figure. 

Theſe are Parts the practical Huſbandman * 
nothing to do with, for Saffron is propagated by 
Roots, not by Seeds, and his Care reaches no 
farther than to the ripening of thoſe three Blades, 
which grow from the Thread of the Fruit. The 
Time when theſe are in their full Perfection is 
the Period for gathering them, and that is juſt 
before the Buttons of the Filaments burſt to dif- 
charge their Duſt. 

Saffron is a Native of many Parts of Evgore, 
but not of E NGLAND, though it lives very hap- 
pily with us by Culture; fo happily indeed that 
the EncoL1sn Saffron is allowed to be the fineſt 
in the World: and we are ſuppoſed, from the 
Excellence of that Article, to be able to make 
the. famous VENICE Treacle, in as great Per- 
tection here, as they can in ITaLY. They have 
the Advantage over us in the Vipers, which are 
one Ingredient in that Compoſition, and are more 
full of Virtue as well as of Poiſon in the hotter | 
than the colder Countries, but we have as much 
the Advantage over them in Saffron. _ ..,. 

The ALes and PyREn an. Mountains are the 
Places where Saffron is moſt frequent wild; we 
have a Plant not unlike it wild on the Sides of 
ſome of our Wrren Mountains. Dr. DIILE- 
xius has given a Figure of it, in his Edition of 
Ray's Synopſis of the Engliſh Plants, but it is 
not the ſame with the true Saffron: its Flower, 
which is of the Size off that of Wood Sorrel, 
grows on a Stalk whereon are ſeveral; ſhort 
Leaves, this ſhews i it to be eſſentially different. / 

We have obſerved that all Plants thrive. 3 
on being removed from a poorer to a richer Land, 
this is the Caſe with Saffron; for when brought 
from the bleak and barren Mountains of other 


Parts of Euxopx, to the rich and ſheltered Plains 
Ne 44. | 


| Bottom it will by no Means anſwer. 


of Dran it out grows * many Degrees its 
natural Condition. To this is owing the Ex- 
cellence of the ExOLISH Saffron, 
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CHAP. LXIX. 
Of the proper Soil for Saffron. 


AFFRON, although one of the moſt pro- 

fitable Articles in the Way of the Huſband- 
man's Profeſſion, is at preſent cultivated but in 
few Places. Some particular Parts of Ess Ex, and 
the Neighbourhood of a Town thence called Sa r- 
FRON WALDEN, in CAMBRIDGESHIRE, are in 4 
Manner the only Spots of this fertile Iſland, 
where it is raiſed. An Attempt was made not 
long ſince in Surry, but without any great Suc- 
ceſs: on enquiring of Mr. JAMES OOILVIE, 
who was a principal Proprietor, I found that the 
Ignorance of thoſe who undertook the Care of it, 
was the great Cauſe of the Miſcarriage. Let 
this caution the Huſbandman who ſhall raiſe it 
in any new Place, yet it need not frighten him 
from the Deſign. Saffron is a nice Article, but 
with due Care it is leſs hazardous than many 
others; and we ſhall lay down the Principles 
and Rules for managing it from the Preparation 
of the Ground, to the delivering it from the 
Kiln; that none who will be attentive, and be- 
ſtow upon it the Care ſo valuable and profitable 
a Crop requires and. ene can fail of Suc- 
ceſs. 

Saffron delights in a warm flat Situation, but 
being accuſtomed to Expoſure it will thrive bet- 
ter in open Fields than Incloſures. The Fences 
uſed about it are to be conſidered as erected for 
Defence, rather than Shelter, and are to be con- 
ſtructed accordingly; of theſe we ſhall treat 
hereafter. 

The proper Soil for Saffron is a rich light 
Kink; improved by Manures ; it may eaſily be 
too wet or too rank, but it cannot be too much 
enriched by mellow Dung, or too much pre- 
pared by Tillage. 
broken, the richer always will be the Crop. 


A very rich Loam is an exceeding good na- 


tural Soil for this Growth, or a mellow Earth i in 


which there is ſome Quantity of Sand, for that 
| Soil alone is too often damp, and this is a Fault 


of the very worſt Kind, as it will Ae and 
rot the Roots of the Saffron. 


For this Reaſon alſo Care ſhould be taken to 
examine the Bottom, for a leſs proper Soil, with 


a good Bottom, will favour the Growth more 
than a better, with ſuch as is bad underneath. 

We have ſeen that for the Culture of Liquo- 
rice there is required a great Depth of good 
Mould, and that a hard Gravel is the beſt Bot- 
tom : for Saffron this Depth is not at all required, 
for this Plant roots very ſhallow; but the Na- 
ture of the Bottom is of very great Conſequence. 
A hard Gravel is proper for this as well as the 
other ; but the worſt of all others is Clay. If it 
happen that this lie under a deep Soil it is very 
prejudicial, but if it be covered only with a thin 
Coat of good Earth, though that Coat would 
be very ſufficient otherwiſe, ' yet with the Clay 


The Rea- 
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The better it is dreſſed and 
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ſon of F this is, that theſe Clay Bottoms hold Wa- 


ter a long Time, which is of all Things moſt 


prejudicial to Saffron. 

Next to a Gravel Bottom Chalk is accounted 
the moſt favourable, this is. the Bed that lies un- 
der the Soil in many Places above SarrRoY WaAL- 
DEN 3 and none ſucceed better in their Crops than 
thoſe who manage that Kind of Land, other Cir- 
cumſtarices being equal. 


Of preparing the Ground for Saffron. 


AFFRON requires to have the Ground 

prepared for it at ſome Expence. Indeed we 
ſee throughout the Courſe of the Huſbandman's 
Profeſſion, that the richeſt Crops require: the 
greateſt Preparation. The Trouble or Expence 
in this is nothing, to be compared with that for 
Liquorice, but it is very conſiderable in Compa- 
riſon with that for many other Kinds; and we 


have obſerved- before, that the Richneſs of the 


Crop will be according to the Manure and Til- 
lage uſed on the Ground. 

As Expoſure. is an eſſential Thing to the good 
Growth of Saffron, the open Fields do better for 
it than encloſed Countries. In thoſe Places, as 
it is the Cuſtom to ſow two Years, and let the 
Ground lie Fallow a third, and as Saffron requires 
Land greatly in Heart, as well as carefully til- 
led, the beſt Method is to take a Piece of Ground 
that has been fallowed. This is the firſt Thing 
to be conſidered, the next is to take ſuch a Piece 
to chuſe as has had a Crop: that has not greatly 
exhauſted it before. There is no Growth that 
exhauſts Land leſs than Barley ; wherefore, when 
the Farmer has his Choice, let him prefer ſueh 
Land to any other. | 

The Piece being fixed upon, the Saffron i is to be 


Danse in the Beginning of Jui v, but the Prepa- 
ration of the Ground muſt be begun in Manch. 


Toward the latter End of that Month let him 
begin by plowing, and to ſucceed perfectly he 
muſt ſet out right, plowing in a particular Man- 
ner: this will be more expenſive, but that he is 
not to regard. The Ground muſt be plowed 


deep, and the Furrows drawn very cloſe to one 


another. This is the Way to bring all the Parts 
of the Soil together, and to get them all quickly 
into à perfect and good Tillage, and this is 
what, bg is; 991 atmpt, At! the ſetting out in 
bis Work. 

When the Soil is thus properly broken, 5 
prepared fot Manure, it is to lie ſix Weeks to 


enjoy che Benefit of the Dews, Rains, Sun, and 


Air. Theſe, after ſo thoroughly rowing will 
operate upon it very ſtrongly z and it will, in the 
Period mentioned, be greatly broke and divided; 
and then is the Time of laying on the Manure. 
We have ſaid before, that this Manure muſt be 
well rotted Dung, and the Reaſons are of two 
Kinds; for firſt, if it were freſh, it would not 
mix with the Soil; and, ſecondly, in that Caſe 
it would be too ſtrong and rank for this tender 
Growth,,. The Dung being of this Kind; ſuch 
as has lain a good while, and been well turned; 
and the Land being rendered ſhort and brittle | 


by the-Expoſure to the Air er * laſt care- 
ful Plowing, they will readily enough mix toge- 
ther; and it muſt be the Farmer's chief Care, 
that the Mixture is made in equal Proportion, 
one Parcel of the Ground having no more of it 
than another. 

The proper Quantity of Dung is five and 
twenty Load to an Acre. The firſt Buſineſs 
when this is brought in, is to make the La- 
bourers ſpread it very carefully and equally over 
the Ground, and it is then to be once more 
plowed: this is to be done in the ſame careful 


Manner, and it anſwers the Purpoſe of the 
Spade in Gardening, the Dung and Soil being 
prepared as before directed, they will be mixed 


as thoroughly by ploning as by digging by 
Hand. 

In this Condition: the Ground is to lie till the 
third Week in JuN8. 
Time to think: of planting the Saffron, and the 
laſt. Preparation for it is to be made by plowing 
again in this Manner. The Whole is to be. very 
carefully turned and made fine, and between every 
Breadth of a Pole, that is ſixteen Feet and a half, 
there is to be left a broad Trench. This ſerves 
to divide the Lands, and for a Place whats to 
throw in the Weeds. 

When this is done, the Ground is prepared 

and laid out for the Reception of the Crop, and 
nothing remains but to defend it from Cattle 
and other Injuries. Hedges are not required far 
this Purpoſe, becauſe a lighter Fence will ſerve, 
and the Saffron will: thrive the better for not 
being too much ſheltered, The beſt Fence is 
a Range of Hurdles ; or if the Farmer prefer 
it, he may run up a. ſlight dead Hedge; but in 
that Caſe. be muſt, take Care to keep it tight at 
the Bottom, for not only Cattle are to be kept 
out, whoſe. treading. would be deſtructive, but 
Hares, which are very fond of eatin 8 the Saf- 
fron Leaves. 

When the Farmer, has. thus prepared, lined 
out,, and fenced. in his Ground, it will be the 
Seaſon for planting his Saffron. He will find 
that he has juſt. made all ready at the Time 
when he is to lay: the Roots into the Ground. 


auen naue dead 
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of the Sure of Roots for planting. 


= RON is planted by the Roots, "which 
are — ro Arca had in the Places where it 


r, 


his Aebi and an Acte is Ralf to 5 him 
from twepty to thirty Quarters of clean ones. 
From thele; the others who waßt, are to be 
ſopplied they are fold” by the Bufhel, but there 
is 4 great dea in the Choice of Tem. The 
Owner picks out the beſt for himſclf before he 
ſells any to his Neighibours, and it is the Buſi- 
neſs of the Pitrchiaſer ba ger after this as good as 
he ban? 

The Eu We in hs Choice is; that they be 
petfectly ound. Some ſell them rough, as they 
are picked up out of the Ground; but this is 


a floventy and cureleſs Method often injurious 
to 


It then begins to be 


— 
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to the Owner, and always hazardous to the Pur- 
chaſer. 

We ſhall therefore adviſe our | Hier when 
he comes to this Article, to have his Roots 
picked and cleaned for himſelf; and we ſhall 


here direct him to purchaſe of ſuch as have uſed 


the ſame Method. If he cannot, he miſt take 
them as they run, but they ought: to come ſo 
much the cheaper; and he muſt pick and clean 
them, and examine what they are, before he 
commits them to the Ground: for we would 
have him proceed with Certainty, and there can 
be none where many of the Roots may fail. 

There are two Reaſons why the Roots ought 
to come much cheaper when bought rough, not 
only that many may be bad, but that there will 
be a great deal of Dirt, waſte Matter, and old 
Skins that will fill up the Meaſure. However, 
if the Price be proportioned to the Condition, 
and due Care taken afterwards in examining 


and cleaning them; ſometimes it may prove 


the beſt Purchaſe, for the careleſs Owner may 
thus fell his beſt Roots, and the new Planter 
may get ſuch as he could not have bought from 
any one who had his Eyes open. 


The Roots of Saffron are judged of two Ways, 


according to their Size and Weight, and to their 
Shape. "The ſtrongeſt Roots are always the 
beſt, and theſe are the largeft and heavieſt ; 


therefore let the Buyer, in general, avoid as 


much as he can the little light ſkinny Roots; 


and when he looks over his Purchaſe, let him 


throw out the lighteſt, for it is, better to loſe 
them, than to be difappointed by Gpeading on 
them. 

Let him examine then by the Eye : they are 
beſt which when picked from the dead 'Skins 
have the ſmootheſt and brighteſt Coat. Then 
ter him lay them in his Hand and weigh them, 
the heavieſt are beſt; 
preſs fome of them gently between his Finger 
and Thumb, and break others. In preſſing they 
mould be found firm and ſpringy, for when 
flabby, and without Elafticity, they are in a 


Condition of Pecay; when broken, they ſhould 


be full of a rich freſh Juice. 


and after this let him 


„ 


Beſide theſe Marks, there is a great deal in 


the Shape. "The large and fire Roots are all 
rounded or flarted, and theſe ſmall ones ſhould 
be in ſome Degree of the fime- Form. They 
never can be ſo plump, fo round, r ſo tegu- 
larly ſhaped as thoſe fill grown ones, bur, the 
more they reſemble them tlie better. 

Many of chem are long and run to x polnt: 
theſe” are the moſt unllice the good Roots of 
any, and they ard tb be avoided accordingly. 
The People in the Safffon Countriss diſtihguiſh 
them by the Name of * Spigghts, 4 and always re re- 
ject them. 

The Hietet of che Farmer is, that as many 
as may be of his Plants flower the firſt Year, 
and on this depends: the Neglett of the pointed 
Roots, for "they never do ſo. The others often 
will tower when very ſmäll: ſor chat alchbagh_ 
the Size be & great Recommendation, yet the 
Planter needs not reject a very fmall Root, Root, pro- 
vided it be of a _— SY and freſh DING 
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CHAP. LXXII. 
27 planting the Saffron 


HEN Saffron was leſs common, and * 

Roots were conſequently more ſcarce, 
the Planters uſed to ſet them at conſiderable 
Diſtances ; but this, though an Advantage to 
ſuch Herbs as ſpread their Roots a great Way, 
is not eſſential to ſuch a light Bulb as that of 
this Plant. a 

This being now underſtood, and the Roots 
plentiful enough, for they increaſe at leaſt one 
third in three Years in every Ground; they are 
now planted ſo near that about four hundred 
Thouſand are required for an Acre. 

This ſeems a prodigious Number, but as they 
are fold by large Meaſures, the Quantity that 
Way has not ſo vaſt an Appearance, ſixteen 
Quarters at an Average contain about four hun- 
dred Thouſand of them, and this is the moſt 
profitable Quantity the Farmer can plant. 

We have brought him to the Beginning of 
Jory. He has his Ground perfectly prepared 
and fenced, and his Roots before him clean 
picked and examined, in this Proportion of a 
hundred and twenty-eight Buſhels to each Acre. 
We are now to inform him in the moſt adyan- 
tageous Manner of planting them. 

A Piece of three Acres is a very advantageous 
Quantity, or he may make the Trial with a 
ſi ingle Acre. If he chuſe to keep more Land 
in this Growth afterwards, three Acre-pieces are 
the moſt ; proper, for they are found upon Ex- 
perience to be the beſt and eaſieſt managed. 

The Inſtrument uſed for planting theſe Roots 
is of a particular Kind, but eaſily underſtood, 
and made from a ſhort Deſcription. It is a 
Spade made much narrower than the common 
Kind, and lighter ; z with a clean Blade and a 
ſharp Edge : it is only to work in Ground be- 


Sa. 4 


no Occaſion for Strength to cut ; through heavy 
Clods, as in the Work done by the common 
Spade. This Implement they call a Spit, .or a 

Spit Shovel, and it is the only one needful in 


| particular, for this Article. 


To every Man h has his Spit Shovel for 
opening the Ground, there are te be two Wo- 
men allowed who are to have Roots in their 
Aprons. The Man g goes firſt, and with his Spit 
raiſes three or four Inches of Earth, and throws 
it about half a F oot before him. The two Wo- 
men follow, 'and dexterouſly taking the Roots 
one by one ou of their Aprons... they place 
| them 1 in the fart e | Edge of. the Trench, which 
| he, makes i in the Manper already mentioned. 55 

* he propet Diſtance of the Roots in this 
Row is is three Inches: there is no. Oecaſion for 
an exact a bſfom will lead the Women 
to d it, very equal ly, when Til aye been once 
ſhevin what 18 right. Mos 5 

en 'one Row is s thus laid i it, 3 Spitter 1 pre- 
pares for another, and at the ſame bs ime he covers 
theſe: The. Method f 18 this. He works croſs- 


wiſe, of the Ridge, and when he has thus gone 


once a-crols it, and the Roots ate in, he begins 
: from 
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from the 5 hem he is, and works back 


He thus makes. a new Trench as the 
firſt, and the Earth he throws up he turns in 
over the Row juſt: planted. All the Care he 
is to take is, that he begin his Trench at ſuch 
a Diſtance from the Edge of the laft where the 
Roots are planted, that it may be as far from 


the Roots to be planted i in the new one to thoſe 


in the other, as it is from one to another of 
thoſe Roots in the Row: for the Meaning of 
his Work is, that there be an Edge of a Trench 
left by his ſecond Courſe a-croſs the Ridge, juſt 
three Inches diſtant from the firſt planted Row 
of Roots. 

As he turns the Earth o this Trench over 
the Roots of the other, he will leave the Edge 
to be planted juſt in a Way to be covered in by 
the Earth of the next Trench, and ſo on. This 
is what he is to do at every return, croſſing 
the Ridge at every three Inches till the whole 
be finiſhed. 

The Women follow him in every Trench 
juſt as in the firſt, and they leave the Roots 


| planted, but naked, for him to cover the next 
Trench affords the Means of covering them : 


and thus when the Spitter has gone through one 
Ridge he begins upon another, and ſo goes 
through the whole Land. 

When he has done, all lies tolerably even, 
and the whole Piece of Ground is planted with 
Roots of Saffron regularly, at three Inches diſ- 
tant every Way. 

This is no difficult Operation, but we have 
told the Huſbandman, that the whole Work in 
the raiſing of Saffron muſt be managed with ex- 


act Nicety and Care. Thus we ſhall tell him 


here, what the right and exact Method of the 
Spitter, and the Setters working is; and we re- 
commend it ſtrongly to him to have an Eye 
himſelf over it, and ſee that it be done accord- 


ingly. 


We have mentioned to what Depth the Spitter 
is to throw up the Mould in making his Trench, 
and we have adviſed the making the Spit with a 
clean Blade, and ſmooth ſharp Edge, that it 
may be done with Regularity. His Care muſt 


be to cut exactly and evenly to his Depth, and 
by that Means to have a level, ſound, and un- 


diſturbed Bottom for the Roots to ſtand upon. 


If there be any haggling it will hurt their 
Growth; and as he knows on which Edge the 


Roots are to be placed, let him be very careful 
to keep the Bottom even there. 


A good Workman with ſuch an Inſtrument, | 


and in ſuch Grounds as we have deſcribed, will 
have a level Bottom as even as if it had been 
flatted by Art. 

As to the Setters, there is but ons Brin? 10 
which they are to be careful ; that is, to place 
the Roots directly and evenly upon their Bot- 
tom. Tt is in vain that an even Bed is made 
for them, if they are not placed evenly upon | it. 
The great Care in the Art of Planting lies 
there, and if once ſo placed, the Earth that is 
ſo light in itſelf, and falls fo lightly over them, 
will not diſturb them. 

When Things are done ii in Haſte, they are 


* 


ſeldom done with perfect Care. The Planters 
in the Saffron Countries are very ready and ex- | 


2 


peditious, but the Eye of the Owner ſhould 
be now and then upon them to ſee they do all 
properly. The Importance of the Crop is ſuch, 
that nothing can be more weak than his grudge- 
ing this little Article of Trouble. | 


CHAP. LXXIII. 
Of managing Saffron while in the Ground. 


HOUGH a great deal of Care is needful 

to the profitable Management of a Crop 
of Saffron, it is not a continual Care. We have 
ſeen the Roots got into the Ground in the Be- 
ginning of JuLy, and the Planter has no Occa- 
ſion to think of them again for two Months. 
His Fences are good, and his Roots well diſ- 
poſed and deeply covered. They are then to be 
left to Nature; what they have to do is gra- 
dually to ſwell, to open thoſe Pores at which 
they are to take in Nouriſhment, to ſhoot ſome 
Fibres, and to receive the Juices of the Earth. 
This is a Work in which no Art of Man can 
aſſiſt them. Quiet is all they want, and the 
Courſe of Nature never fails, to be purſued re- 
gularly, when Man underſtands the Time, and 
does not intercept it. 

In the Beginning of SepTeMBER there is Rea- 
ſon to believe all that I have deſcribed is ac- 
compliſhed. Fibres are ſhot out, the Body of 
the Root is replete with Juices, and the In- 
tent of Nature is to be purſued in making the 
Shoot. 

Something may be done at this Time to aſſiſt 
this important Operation, but the Period muſt 
be exactly watched. 

The Ground being cleaned, and broke on the 
Surface, will wonderfully aſſiſt the puſhing. of 
the Shoot; but if. this be done too ſoon, the 
Earth that by its Lightneſs from the breaking, 
would ſo happily have aſſiſted in the forming 


and ſending up the Shoot will grow ſad again; 


and, on the contrary, if the Operation be de- 
ferred too long; that is, till the Shoot is got to 
ſome Length in the Ground, though it does not 
appear above it; the Inſtrument employed to 
make Way for the Shoots will cut them off, 
and the Damage will be very great. 

The Huſbandman who is deſirous to obſerve 
all the needful Cautions, may aſk, How ſhall 
he know this exact Time? the Anſwer is eaſy. 
We haye told him that in the Beginning of 
SEPTEMBER he is to expect i itz and therefore let 
him then examine by opening the Ground. Let 


| him take up two or three Roots in different 


Places, and he will ſoon ſee whether they be in 
a Condition for the Operation or not. 

It. is needful that he make the Trial in dif- 
ferent Parts of the Ground, becauſe from par- 
ticular Accidents of Sun and Shade, or the im- 
perfect Mixture of the Manure in ſome one Part 
of the Ground, if he made his Trial only in 
one Place, he might be deceived in Judging 
from that of the whole 1 
The exact Condition of the Roots for this 
Operation, is when they have made their Shoot 
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| upwards, and it looks freſh, Juicy and white, 


and 
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and has its Point within an Inch and a half of 
the Surface of the Ground. | | 
This is the true and exact Time, for it will 


be out of the Way of Hurt by the Inſtruments; 


and yet ſo near the Surface, that the Dews and 
Rains imbibed ſo freely, as they are by the new 
broken Ground, will enrich and feed it ſo, that 
the other Inch and a half will yery quickly 
ſhoot, and a few Days more bring it all over the 
Field up above the Surface of the Ground. 
The Operation to be performed at this Time 
is a careful Handhoeing. The Hoes for this 
Purpoſe ſhould be of the uſual Breadth, but a 
little ſtronger, well ſteeled, and ſharpened at 
the Edge. The Ground will be over-run with 


2 young Growth of Weeds, but they will be all | 


cut up and deſtroyed by this Operation. 

The Hoers are to go in at one End of the 
Land, and Caution muſt be given them to 
tread lightly, and cut up carefully. Their Bu- 
fineſs is to cut about an Inch or leſs into the 
Ground, deſtroying all Weeds, and at the ſame 
Time looſening the Surface. 

Theſe Hoers are to be followed by Rikers, 
who muſt have the ſame Caution of treading 
lightly ; and muſt be directed to rake off all the 
Weeds cut up by the Hoers, into the deep Fur- 
row or Trench we before directed to be made 
at the Edge of each Land for that Purpoſe. 
Theſe Rakers level the Surface again, ſo that 


when this Operation is over, the whole Field 


looks again like a Garden ; with the Borders new 


dug up, quite plain and fine, and with no Plant 


upon it. 

If there come gentle Showers after this rake- 
ing, which is not uncommon at this Seaſon, 
the Owner may account himſelf particularly 


happy. His Field will in that Caſe remain but 


a very little while naked; and he will have the 
Pleaſure to ſee the Fruit of his Induſtry, in a 
riſing regular healthful Crop, that promiſe a Profit 
which it would be very difficult for him to ob- 


tain from the ſame Expence, and the ſame La- 


bour, employed on any other . whatſo- 


Ever. 


This we may ſay to him i in ua to pro- 
mote his Induſtry and Attention, that the more 


Pains and Care he takes about any Crop, the 


greater will certainly be the Return in Propor- 
tion; and that if there be ſome in particular 
which require more than others, n thoſe 


which beſt repay it. 
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of the gathering of Saffron. 


HE Huſbandman vill unden the Re- 
ſon of that ſtrict Caution we have given 


— bivile; ar. eve; {Þ-the:Tob! 


of the Shoot, when he ſhall be informed that this 
Shoot is the Rudiment of the Flower itſelf; 


whence-all the Profit of the Crop is to be de- 


riyed. An Injury to this would be irrecuverable, 
and it is therefore we have been ſo cautious in 
warning him to take Care of it, at the Time 


when he is hocing t the Ground, to ſupply:it with 
N 44. 


: 


freſh Nouriſhment, and to deſtroy the Weeds 


that would elſe drain off a Part. 


This Practice of hoeing is the more eſſential, 
in that there is nothing at this Time to receive 
the Nouriſhment which it ſupplies but the Flower, 
and no Part of the Flower ſhews ſo plainly the 
Effect of a plentiful Supply, as thoſe three Blades 
which are the Subſtance called Saffron. They 
will ſhew themſelves in the Flower, however poor 
and mean the Plant may be; nay whatever Diſ- 
advantages there are, theſe three Blades will al- 
ways appear, not only in their due Number, but 
of their natural Length; but they will be thin 
and light in poor Ground, and they will grow 
fat, thick, and rich, in proportion as the Soil is 
naturally better, or is more improved by Art, 
whether the Method be by Manure or Tillage. 


Therefore this taking all Means to ſupply the 


Roots with Nouriſhment in the Beginning of 
SEPTEMBER, when they are riſing to flower, is of 
all Things the moſt eſſential in the Management 
of Saffron; not only the Weight, that is, the 
Quantity of the Produce in pure Saffron, depends 
upon this Richneſs and Fatneſs of theſe Blades, 
but its Virtue in a great Meaſure, and its good 
Appearance in the Cake entirely, The Price of 
the Saffron therefore, as well as the Quantity, de- 
pend upon this Article. We repeat and urge it 
the more now, that we have an Opportunity to 
explain it as an Introduction to the preſent Chap- 
ter on the gathering, that the Huſbandman may 
ſee the Neceſſity and Conſequence of doing it 
thoroughly and carefully. 

We have told him that a few Days after this 
hoeing will ſhew him the young Shoots of his 
Crop, and that their Regularity will make a very 
pretty Appeatance, a very little Time more will 
ſhew him theſe Spires all opening into Flowers, 
and then the Proſpect is agreeable indeed. The 
Saffron Plant is, as we have faid, one of the 
Flowers called Crocus's; and it is inferior to 
few of them in Beauty. We ſee the Field is, 
according to our Method, planted with all the 


Regularity of a Garden; there is not left the 


Leaf of a ſingle Weed in it, by the Hoers and 
the Rakers; and the Flowers now open in all 
their Glory. A Sight pleaſing in the greateſt 
Degree to the Owner, who with the er ſers 
the Advantage. 

As ſoon as the Flowers are open they are to 
be gathered. The Reader has been informed 
already, that it is only a Part of the Flower which 
is the Saffron, -that is therefore to be picked out 
and ſeparated ; but this is a Buſineſs that may be 
performed at Home; therefore *tis not neceſſary 
to attempt it in the Field. The whole Flower is 


to be gathered there, and the 1 is to be done 


3 
The Sun and Air have a Fen” Effect upon 


Phe Flowers, and even upon the Leaves of 
Plants; we ſee them firm and plump in all their 


Parts in a Morning, when they are full of the 


' Refreſhment of the Dew; at Noon, if the Sun 


have Power, they flag and grow lank; and to- 
ward Evening they begin to recover their LG 


| of Health and Vigour again, 


This natural Change, according to the periode 


of the Day, affects nothing more than this Plant; 
| and 


it affects no Part of this ſo much as the 
6 8 Blades 
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Blades within the Flower. Theſe are plump, 
turged, and full of Juice in the Morning; they 
grow thin and poor by Noon, and they do but 
indifferently recruit themſelves in the Evening, 
the Completion of this is reſerved to the Dews 
of the Night ; and therefore the early Morning 
is the only Time in which they are to be found 
perfectly fine. From this the Planter is to learn 
what is his true Time. of gathering the Flowers, 
and how much depends upon it. He muſt ſend 
in a proper Number of Hands at Day-break 
into his Field, as ſoon as the Flowers of the 
Saffron appear, and theſe muſt gather till about 
Nine o'Clock in the Morning: they may, in 
Caſes of Neceſlity, ſtay an Hour longer at their 
Work, but this is not ſo advantageous. 

It is happy for the Owner that all the Flowers 
of the Saffron in his Field, do not appear toge- 
ther. We have obſerved, in cautioning him 
about watching the Time of hoeing, that little 
Accidents may occaſion ſome Plants in the 
ſame Field to be earlier, and ſome later than 
others; and there will be the ſame Difference in 
their flowering, This is a great Advantage: 
it would be impoſſible, if they all burſt forth 


| together, that they could be gathered properly 


even by any Number of Hands; but theſe little 


Accidents which happen in every Plantation, 


protract the Time of flowering for ſeveral Days; 


ſo that thoſe of one Morning being gathered, 


there is a freſh Supply open for the next, and fo 
on, till the laſt have flowered. 


It is farther happy alſo for the Owner, that 


there is no exact Degree of opening, at which 


theſe Flowers muſt of Neceſſity be gathered. 
The Saffron is beſt of all in thoſe which have 
the Segments juſt ſeparated at the Tops, that is, 
in ſuch as are juſt opening into the full Bloom, 
but they may be gathered before or after this 
| filled, are to be as lightly empried, that no In- 


Period. In general all thoſe Flowers which di- 


ſinguiſh themſelves by their full Colour, whe- | 
ther they are fading or not quite opened, are each 


Morning to be gathered. 


Here, as in all other Parts of this Product, 
there is to be a great deal of Care uſed, other- | 


wiſe there will be a great deal of Loſs and Da- 


mage. 


We have ſaid that a proper Number of Ga- p 


therers muſt be ready at Day-break. Each of 


theſe muſt have his Baſket on his Arm, and no 
other Preparation is neceſſary : but let there be | 


Care taken who they are. Drunken Labourers | 


are at all Times to be avoided, but chey are to 


be dreaded on this. There is great Danger, that 


in gathering ſuch a Part of the Saffron as is fit 
for that Purpoſe, more may be trodden down. | [ 
The Want of Light; and the Careleſſneſs of the 
Gatherers, are the two Things be dreaded. Hap- 
pily this Work falls out at a Time when People 
are ſober, if they ever be ſo; but there ate ſuch 
thorough Sots that they ſhould be examined. 
Though they are ready at Day-break they muſt 
not be ſent into the Ground till it is well light: 
they are then to be poſted in different Spots; 


and ordered to gather all the Flowers about 


them : firſt ſhewing them how near the Plants 

ſtand, and explaining to them the Miſchief of 

ing them down. 

As theſe People pick up te Flowers one by 
* . 


one, they are to throw them lightly into their 
Baſkets. All the Art of gathering them is, 
that they lay hold on the lower Part of the 


Flower. The Reaſon of this is, that the Flower 


comes off more entire when taken by this Part; 
and there is alſo this farther Cauſe for not touch- 
ing it near the Top, that the uſeful Blades grow 
in the upper Part, and might be injured by the 
Preſſure. 

Toward Nine, or half an Hour after Nine, 
as we have ſaid, the Gatherers ſhould deſiſt. The 
Care of the Farmer in this Article, is to adapt 
the Number to the Work. If they be too few 
they muſt ſtay till they have done, even if it 
keep them within an Hour of Noon; but as 


there is a Loſs to the Saffron in this, he ſhould. 


take Care to ſend in a * Number next 
Day. 

The next Morning al are to be ready at the 
ſame Hour, and the gathering is to be perform- 
ed, in all Reſpects, in the ſame Manner, and this 
is to be continued regularly till the whole Quan- 
tity of Saffron have flowered, and all its Produce 
has been regularly collected. 

While they are thus employed, from Day to 
Day, without Doors, there is to be no Idleneſs 
within. The picking is there to be going for- 
ward all the while, as we ſhall ſhew in the next 
Chapter. 
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VERY: Morning clone will be „iy 


of Flowers brought into the Houſe. The 
Baſkets of the Gatherers, which have been lightly 


jury may be done to thoſe three Blades, which 
are the eſſential Part of the Flower. 

The entire Flowers are to be ſcattered over a 

large Table, round which ſeveral Perſons can fit 
in the Way to pick: four Forms are the beſt 
Convenience for that Purpoſe, and every Picker 
| ſhould be allowed free er for the wg of his 
Arm. 
The very me people 15 were open in 
the Morning as Gatherers, may be ſet to work, 
during the reſt of the Day, in picking, for they 
will not be wanted again for that Service till the 
next Morning; and he is an ill Manager, who 
in the Morning, picked during the Day. 

The Method of picking is to take the Flower 
by the Bottom, between the Thumb and two 
Fore Fingers of the leſt Hand, and laying hold 
of the String that riſes from the Embryo of the 
Fruit, juſt below where the Blades of Safffon 
grow from it; between the Thumb and Fore 
3 Nail, to nip it off there; this Part is to 

be laid by, and the reſt do as Flower e | 
away. as uſeles. 

8 d leerer 
about the Pickers Feer, feeping off the Flowers 
they have throun doun; and every Picker ſhould 
have his or her own Diſh,” that the Owner may 
look on at Times, and ſet nach does — 
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the Buſineſs, and that all do it right. 
ſeen great Irregularity when half a dozen People 
picked into one Diſh, one laying the Fault, when 
diſcovered, upon another; but when each works 
ſeparate, though all are at the ſame Table, the 
Senſe that he is to anſwer for what he does, with- 
out Colluſion, will keep him diligent. 

The proper Part to be picked out, we have 
obſerved, is the three Blades of each Flower, 
and here we ſhall obſerve, that there may be 
Faults on either Side. 
Servants is moſt frequently the Caſe, they not 
taking out the whole Body of theſe Blades; and 
on the other hand, the Avarice of the Maſter 
makes him ſometimes inſiſt on their taking out 
more, nipping off a Piece of the Filament to 
which they grow, along with them, by laying hold 
of it too low. 

The firſt defrauds him of a Part of his Quan- 
tity, which in an Article of the Price of Saffron, 
is greatly to be regarded ; the other debaſes, in 
ſome Degree, the Value of the Saffron, while it 
adds very little to the Quantity. 

In order to prevent Injury from the firſt, the 
Owner muſt have his Eye continually upon the 
Work, and ſometimes look into the picked Saf- 
fron in the Diſhes, and ſometimes into the waſte 

Flowers thrown down upon the Floor. There 
is a certain Way of knowing when the Work is 
rightly performed, this is by obſerving the Bot- 
toms of the Blades. Let the Farmer remember 
the Deſign is, that theſe be all nipped off toge- 
ther, by pinching off the Top of the Filament 
juſt below where they are inſerted. Now he 
will eaſily know if this be punctually done. For 
if the three Blades do not hold together, they 
have been taken off too high, and he has loſt a 
Part of his Saffron : on the other hand, if they 


have been taken off too low, he will ſee a long 


String to which they grow, hanging from their 
Baſe, by which he knows he has more than he 
ſhould, to the damaging, in ſome Degree, the 
Beauty of his Saffron. The Injury this Way is 
not very great, for the Colour of the Filament, 
though fainter than that of the Blades, is not 
diſtinguiſhed eaſily, when it has been preſſed and 
made up among them in the Cake; but the 


That of Careleſſneſs in 


I have 


Buyers of this Commodity are now ſo good 


Judges, that he cannot be too careful. 


It is proper to obſerve, that the Pickers have 


it off in an aukward bungling Manner, always 
cruſhing the Filament to which the Blades grow, 
and too often the Blades themſelves. The Peo- 


long and ſharp Nails on the Fore Finger and 
Thumb of the right Hand, otherwife they pinch 


ple who expect to be employed on this Service, 


in the Saffron Countries, know the Uſe of pre- 


— 


ſerving theſe Nails long and in good Order; and 


they commonly do it at this Seaſon, but as every 


little Article in this Matter is of Conſequence, 
the Owner will do well, eſpecially when he mall 


propagate Saffron in a County where the La- 


bouring People are not uſed to it, to beſpeak his 


Gatherers and Pickers in Time, and caution them 
to let theſe Nails grow for this Service: it will 
anſwer their Purpoſe as well as his, for they will 


g through their Werk with more Eaſe and 


Convenience to themſelves,” as well as more 


: Regul, by being thus provided againſt 


during the Remainder of the Day. 


the Time, with the natural Implement for the 
Buſineſs. | | 

We have adviſed the Owner to viſit his Pickers 
from time to time, and look carefully into their 
Diſhes; but he may and ought alſo to look into 
the Flowers they throw down as uſeleſs, for 


he will diſcover, by the Condition wherein they 


are left, as well as by the Saffron picked out of 
them, the Honeſty and Care of the Pickers. 

If he ſee the Filament riſing from the Embryo 
Fruit left at its whole Length, or very nearly 
ſo, and its End pinched off clean and ſharp 
without bruiſing, he need not look into the Diſh 
of that Picker to ſee his Saffron ; for *tis certain 


from this, that the valuable Part is taken out 


clean, entire, and well. On the other hand, if 
he find Parts of the three Blades remaining on 


the Top of the Filament in ſome of the Flowers, 


and a great deal of the Filament nipped away in 
others, he will know by what has been faid al- 
ready, that in the one Caſe he is defrauded of a 
Part of his Produce, and in the other he has a 
diſadvantageous Addition. 

It will be proper, for the diſtinguiſhing who 
works well and who otherwiſe, that he make 
every Picker throw down his Flowers in a Heap 
ſeparate from the. reſt, as well as colle& his 
Saffron into a particular Diſh. By this Means 


he will not only ſee when Faults are committed, 


but always know who commits them. 

This careful Inſpe&ion will alſo keep the Peo- 
ple at their Duty, and make thoſe honeſt through 
Fear of Detection, who would not be ſo in Prin- 
ciple, None but he who has ſeen and obſerved 
it, can conceive the Difference there is between 
Servants who work under the Eye of a careful 
Maſter, and thoſe who are in the Pay of a negli- 
gent Perſon, that leaves them to themſelves. 


To be rich the Farmer muſt be careful, and this 


he may ſet down as a certain Rule, that he will 
always have his Buſineſs done well as cheap 
as he can have it done amiſs; the only Difference 
is his own Trouble. 250 
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07 the drying of Saffron. 


'HAT we have deſcribed as the Courſe 
and Manner of picking Saffron for one 
Day, is to be canfidered as applicable to every 
Day. We have ſeen the People ſent out to ga- 
ther the Flowers that were riſen in the Morn- 
ing, unloading themſelves two Hours before 
Noon, and employed in picking out the Saffron, 
The next 
Morning they are to be ſent out into the Field, 
to gather a freſh Parcel of Flowers, and in the 
ſame Manner are to be employed the reſt of the 
Day in picking them. Thus they are to proceed 
till the whole Crop of Saffron be gathered, and 


the whole Quantity of the Blades, or uſeful | 


Part picked out. This is all their Buſineſs, ſo 


we ſhall ſpeak no more of that Part; but we 
muſt conſider what is to be done with this Saffron 


they have thus picked. We left it in their ſe- 


veral Diſhes, ſeparated as clean, and kept as pure 


| as the nice TER of the Owner could obtain it, 


and 
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and we are now fo inform him in what Man- 
ner, and by what Aſſiſtances it is to be * 
for Sale. 

Rich and Fat as theſe Blades of Saffron are, 
they would ſoon dry if left to themſelves in that 
Condition. This would rob them of a Part of 
their Virtue; and of a great deal of their Weight. 

The Owner is to ſell them according to the 
Weight, and will have a Price proportioned to 
their Condition, with Reſpe& to their retaining 
their Beauty and their Virtue. The Method of 
preparing them for Sale, ſo as to retain both 
theſe Properties, is by preſſing them together 
into large Cakes, by the Aſſiſtance of a flight 
Degree of Heat. This forms them into compact 
Maſſes, which remain in a damp. or ſoft Condi- 
tion, retaining the full Flavour and Colour they 
had while in the Flower; in this Condition they 
will, with due Care, keep many Years, and it is 
thus the Druggiſt or Dealer expects to buy 
them; and he will always give a Price propor- 
tioned to the Degree of Perfection with which 


this Work has been performed. All that regards 


the Management of Saffron is nice, but this is 
the moſt nice of all. Some Heat is abſolutely 
needful, but ever ſo little beyond the due De- 
gree is hurtful; and a little Careleſſneſs in the 
2 of it may burn the Saffron, after 

which no Art can ever bring it to be _— any 
thing. 

The drying of Saffron is effected by Means of 
2 Kiln, but this is of a very eaſy Structure, and 
ſmall. We have ſaid extream Care is neceſſary 
in the Management of this Commodity in every 
Article; but it will be ſeen, in the Courſe of the 
whole Preparation, that very little beſide Care is 
neceſſary; therefore let not the Owner, who 
reaſonably expects ſo large a Profit, ſpare that. - 

Before we enter upon the Management of che 
Saffron at the Kiln, let us acquaint the Owner 
with the exact Structure of the Kiln itſelf. 
In the firſt Place, it ſhould not be erected in 
a fixed Manner, becauſe it will be moſt conve- 
nient to move it from Place to Place; and the 


Degree of Fire to be uſed in it is ſo moderate, 


that there is no * „ bard or — Mate- 
rials. 

Firſt let the 88 1 a large, 
broad, and thick Plank. Let him ſupport this 


upon four ſtrong Legs, that it may ſtand firm, 
but not fix theſe to the Floor, nor the Plank to 


the Wall: let it be as a moveable Table, that 
he may carry it any where, as he ſhall have Con- 
venĩence or Occaſion. The Legs are to be ſhort, 
and ſo contrived that they may ſtand, very firm 
"ad ſteady. © 

The Outſide of the Kiln is to be made of 
"Eight Pieces of ſound Wood, about three Inches 
"thick, in Form of a Frame upon the Plank. 

This Frame is to grow gradually wider, all 


-thi Way from the Bottom to the Top, which-is 


to be done by ſetting the Pieces ſloping. Its 


beſt Breadth at the Bottom is about two Foot; 


and it ſhould be near two Foot at the Top. The 
Height of it ſhould be about equal to the Woh 
:at the Top. Two and twenty Inches high, -and 

two and twenty Inches broad at the Top, and 


twelve Inches at the Bottom, is the uſual Di- 
menſion of the Kiln for Saffron in CAMBRIDGE- 


"3 a 


| SHIRE'; and by all I have ſeen, this Size and 


idle to think of making any Innovation. 

On the Foreſide .of this Frame there is to be 
made a Hole eight Inches wide, and about four 
Inches above the Surface of the Plank. The 
Uſe of this is to introduce the Fire. And over 
all the reſt there is to be a Covering of Laths, 
theſe are to be of the beſt and eveneſt Kind thar 
can be procured ; and Care is to be taken to lay 
them regularly, evenly, and pretty cloſe together ; 
they are to' be nailed to the Frame we have juſt 
named, and then they are to be plaiſtered over on 
both Sides. The Planks are alſo to be covered 
very thick at the Bottom with the ſame Plaiſter, 
which when dry makes a Kind of Hearth and 
Sides for the Reception of the Fire. A Hair 
Cloth is to be ſtretched over the Top or wideſt 
Part, which is what they call the Mouth of the 
Kiln: this is to be fixed to the Sides of the 
Frame, and alſo to two Rollers, or moveable 
Pieces of Wood, which are turned by a Kind of 
Wedges, and ſerve to ſtrain and tighten the 
Hair Cloth on Occaſion. 

When the Kiln is thus far prepared, let the 
Huſbandman lay in Readineſs a couple of ſmooth 
and tolerably thick Boards, a little larger in 
Length and Breadth than the Top of the Kiln; 
and with theſe a clean thick Blanket, and a 
Quire of clean white Paper. | 

All Things being now in Reidineſ, let a 


the Kiln, to make and keep up the Fire, 'as Oc- 

caſion ſhall require. This muſt be clean and 
free from Knots, and in this Choice of it a great 
deal of Danger is avoided. The plaiſtered Bot- 
tom and Sides of the Kiln will very well bear 
the due Quantity of Fire for this Purpoſe, nor 
will they be injured, whatever be the Condition 
of the Charcoal: but this is not the Caſe with 


the Saffron, that requires not only a very gentle, 


but a very equal Heat: it is very eaſily da- 
maged ; and no Fuel will keep up ſo equal and 
| quiet a Heat as fine even grained Charcoal, fuch 
as is knotty, and of the Nature of what they 
call in Lowpow old Coal, is fiercer, but that Qua- 


burns irregularly, the Knots being always leſs 
charred, by Reaſon of their Hardneſs, than the 
intermediate Parts. From this it happens that 
the Fire, with the ſame Quantity of Fuel, is 
ſtronger at ſome Moments and weaker at others, 
which will affect the Saffron irregularly, and the 
knotty Parts often crack and fly, the Sparks from 
which will be apt to burn the Haar Cloth, and do 
other Damage. | 

Every thing being now in perfect Readineſs 
let. the Huſbandman in this Manner. 
Let ſome Charcoal be lighted, and ſtand in Rea- 
dineſs to put into the Kiln: then let half a dozen 
Sheets of Paper be evenly laid upon the Hair 
Cloth: upon theſe let the picked Saffron be laid 
three Inches thick, and ſpread: very evenly and 
regularly, but juſt as it comes from the Pickers 


Hands, and without any preſſing ; that is to 


come afterwards, when the Saffron is more in 3 
Condition to bear it, and is to form it into thoſe 
thin and compact Cakes in which we ſee it. 


To When the Saffron is thus ſpread to a proper 
| Thick- 


Proportion is ſo convenient, that it would be 


Quantity of ſmall and fine Charcoal be ſet by | 


lity is not wanted on this Occaſion : there it 


— 
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— 
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Thickneſs upon the Papers, more Sheets of che 
ſame Paper are to be ſpread evenly over it; and 
then the Blanket is to be folded and doubled 
evenly, ſo as to bring it to a little more than 
the Size of the Top of the Kiln. This is to be 
laid upon the upper Range of Papers, and then 
the Fire is to be put into the Kiln. A few 
Pieces of the ready lighted Charcoal are firſt to 
be put in at the ſquare Hole in the Front, left 
for that Purpoſe; and upon and about theſe are 
to be laid more Pieces, all of them of that even 
and ſmooth Kind already deſcribed, and all of 
them ſmall, for large Pieces light unequally and 
burn unequally, ſo that it is never poſſible to 
keep the Fire at any regular Standard, which is 
a Thing very eſſential in this nice Work. 

Chemiſts know this Article of keeping up a 
regular ſmall Fire, by Means of ſmall Charcoal, 
perfectly: none underſtand the Management of 
Fires like them, and therefore all others ſhould 
learn of them on this Occaſion. When they 
have very nice Operations to perform, they firſt 
break their picked Charcoal into Pieces of the 
Bigneſs of a Wallnut, or thereabout : 
is the proper Method of acting in this Article of 
n the Saffron. 

As to the Degree or Quantity of Fire, it abt | 
be proportioned to the Quantity of Saffron to 
be dried. *Tis almoſt impoſſible to convey any | 
Notion of this Matter in Words, becauſe we have 
not a ſufficient 'Variety of them; all the Terms 
on this Occaſion being compriſed in two, great 
and little : the Fire muſt be of the latter Kind, 
bur yet it muſt be enough to affect the Saffron 
the beſt Method of acquainting the unexperienced 
in this, 1s to tell him what is the Deſign of it. 
The Thing to be done is not the drying the Saf- 
fron at once, for that would utterly ſpoil it, 
what is needful is to give it ſuch a Degree of 
Heat at firſt, as will diſpoſe it to grow damp. 
This is a certain Conſequence of its being warmed 
and covered up, and this is what the People in 
the Saffron Countries call ſweating of it. Now 
we have informed the Huſbandman that this is 
the Degree of Heat required to be given it, he 
will not find it difficult to judge what is to be the 
Strength of the Fire. He will ſoon find, by the 
Condition of the whole, whether it be too much, 
too little, or juſt right; and will accordingly di- 

miniſh, encreaſe, or continue it in the ſame 
State, | 

The firſt Hour is the moſt critical, the moſt 
nice, and, moſt hazardous of all the Time of 
drying. We name this wok the Owner may be 
properly upon his Guard. 

The Fire is required to [he fronger at firſt 
than at any. other Time, though then but mo- 
derate, and let the Owner keep this in his Mind, 
for if becauſe he hears it is to be ſtronger then 
than afterwards, he exceeds the Bounds of Cau- 
tion, he will ſcorch all the Saffron, and it will 4 
good for nothing afterwards. 
What is called the ſweating of the Saftes i 
the raiſing ſome Moiſture out of the Blades, by 


and this | 


| 


Means of a gentle Heat, which being detained 


by the Covering of the Paper and the Blahket; 


is returned upon the Saffron again, and chere 


woꝛrles by ſoftening and mellowing the Blades; 


ſo that they are, after a Time, diſpoſed to unite 


Numb. XL V. 


lay looſe. 
together upon the damp Saffron, and the Cake 


on a gentle Preſſure, and to fot together one 
compact Cake. FW 1 a 

As this is the Intent, the Proceſs is to be ma- 
naged accordingly. When there has been ſuch 
a Fire as ſerves to ſweat them properly, conti- 
nued for half an Hour, the Board we have be- 
fore directed to be kept in Readineſs is to be laid 
over the folded Blanket, and a large Weight is 
to be laid upon this. The mellow and ſoft Mat- 
ter is now preſſed by Degrees; and preſently, from 
a Body of three Inches thick, as it was at firſt, is 
reduced to an Inch in Thickneſs. 

The Fire is now to be a little leſſened, and 
there will be enough to continue the ſweating 


in a moderate Degree, for ſo much is not re- 


quired now it is under Preſſure, as was while it 
The Heat and Preſſure now operate 


continually becomes thinner and more compact, 


and is kept in a Condition of Moiſture wherein 


it blends perfectly in all its Parts; ſo that it ad- 
vances, by Degrees, toward the Condition, where- 
in it is to be finally made up; when this Degree 
of Heat has been kept up an Hour, the Huſband- 
man is to turn his Cake of Saffron. This he is to 


do in the following Manner. a 
The Blanket and Board, with its Weight, are 


all to be taken off, and the Papers, which are 
then the only Covering of the Saffron, are to be 


raiſed up, looſening the Saffron where it ſticks 
to them: this done the Papers are to be laid on 
again, covering the Cake as before, and then a 
thin Board is to be thruſt in between the Hair 


Cloth of the Kiln, and the lower Parcel of Pa- 
pers: theſe are what were firſt ſpread upon the 
Hair Cloth, and now lie cloſe under the Saffron. 


When a Board is compleatly got under theſe 


Papers, the Cake of Saffron lies upon it, and 
may be eaſily turned. This is to be done care- 
fully, and the whole, with the new ſpread upper 
Papers, is to be laid evenly upon the Hair Cloth 


of the Kiln; when that is done the Board that 


ſerved for turning it is to be taken away, and the 
Blanket, doubled as before, is to be laid over 


it; the Board for Preſſure is to be laid over that, 
and the Weight put upon it. 


Every Thing is now in the fame Condition as 
at firſt, except that the Cake is turned, and the 
ſame Degree of Heat is to be preſerved in the 
Kiln, that there was the laſt half Hour, which 
is ſomething gentler than the firſt half Hour. In 
this Manner the Cake is to lie one Hour : at 
the End of that Time the Weight, Board, and 
Blanket are to be taken off as before, and the 


Cake is to be raiſed, freed from the Papers, and 


examined. If there be no Miſchief done now the 


Danger is over, for theſe two firſt Hours have 


all the Hazard; for the reſt of the Time, as leſs 
Heat is needful, . Abe Care „ is fre- 


| quent tutning. 


We ſuppoſe Fr tan c Saffron v. N well ma- 
aged; and to have palled through the Operation 
of the two firſt Hours. It is then to be turned 


and laid em again, as before, and 4 gentle Heat 
kept up. This Heat muſt be preſerved as equally 
as can be for two and twenty "Hours, and the 
Saffron muſt be turned” every half Hour during 
that Time: when this is over, the Saffron is in 
| the right Form; and is, fit for Sale. 

6T ; 


Ir is to be 
wrapped 
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rere a Bladder, oiled 
and that to 1 —— 


This Care it in 
and the whole in Flannel. - —— Gatherings are, and now ſhall proceed to direct 


the due Condition, till required by the Purchaſer, 
it remaining moiſt, tough, and in perfect fine 
Condition; without the Loſs OT Tafte, 
Weight, or Virtue. © 

This is ſufficient, if there Foo a 5 Market 
upon the Spot, but if the Owner be obliged to 
keep it ſome time,. the only proper Security 1s 
to put the whole Parcel thus wrapped up and 
covered, into a Leaden or Tin Box, in that Way 
it will keep Years. 

ME. is the whole Management of Saffron, and 

we apprehend we have delivered it in ſo plain a 

Manner, that if the moſt unexperienced will re- 
gard every Part of the Account, we may pro- 
miſe him he . run no Hazard. 


"© HAP. LAXVIL. 


Of managing the latter Gatherings of Safe. 


E have told the Huſbandman he is to 
ſend out his Gatherers every Morning, ſo 


long as any Number of Flowers appear upon the 


Saffron Field ; and we have informed him that, 
according to various little Accidents, there will 
be fome Plants forwarder and ſome later than 
the Generality of the reſt, by ſeveral Days; and 
that even what may be called the Generality of 
the others do not riſe together, but Day after 
Day. 

On this depends 5 Diſtinction between the 
better and a worſe Kind of Saffron: As to thoſe 


Flowers which open before the Generality of the 


others, they are finer than the reſt, for their 
Forwardneſs is owing either to the Strength of 
the Roots, or the particular Richneſs of the Spot 
of the Field where they ſtand. The Fineneſs of 
theſe Flowers conſiſts in the Largeneſs and 
Plumpneſs. of the Chives, and theſe Flowers may 
ſtand to be gathered with thoſe of the ſucceed- 
ing Morning, if not enough to ſend in for alone, 
becauſe thoſe rich Blades will ſupport themſelves 
i ona pens tes wr the Flower 


Te am the richer Kind of Safron, and they 
nie Td 
w Ki 
| On the other Hand there are Quantities of the 
Plants that ſtanding on poor Spots, or under 
Shelter, or from the Smallneſs and bad Condi- 
tion of the Roots, flower much later than the 
Generality of the reſt. As the Blades 


the Saffron are in the more forward Plants richer | 


than the reſt, they are in theſe poorer, and con- 


ſequently it is not to the Advantage of the Owner 


to mix them with the reſt of his Produce ; be- 
cauſe, as the firſt-add to the Value of the whole, 
theſe would diminiſh- the Price, more than'their 
Quantity would make Amends. Neither cbuld 
be, convenient: do ie, his Lover lon "he 
other Side. 30 114 >» 212002 1 

He is to lach upon theſsate G p there- 
eee rr 


he reſt, and conſequently to be made up ſepi- 
fately; bo fil its very well worth h Care, 


on the Outſide, che very worſt Saffron bringing a large Price in 


— 


| Beer muſt be ſprinkled in among it, from the 


about five and forty — when the Board, 


2 243 to any other Produce. 
We have explained to him what theſe laſt 


him in their Management. 5 

Let him make the Gatherers take up every 
Flower in theſe, as well as the preceding Morn- 
ingsz and let him ſee all picked with the ſame 
Care as the others. When this is done, upon 
examining the Diſhes, he will find the Difference 
between this and the former Parcels, they have 
been compoſed of large, fair, plump, and juicy 
Blades; but thoſe in the Diſhes now will be 
found ſmall, thin, and much dryer; this is the 
Poorneſs of Saffron: it is always the Conſequence 
of the Plant's not being well nouriſhed. If at 
any Time the due Preparation of the Ground 
ſhould have been neglected, every Part of the 
Produce would be of this poor Kind. We ſhall 
ſhew the Owner how that is to be managed, and 
the ſame Rule may ſerve him, if he is ſo un- 
happy as to have a whole Field in WO Condi- 
tion. 

In this Caſe he. is to. prepare the Saffron in 
this Manner. When the Blades are picked out, 
and the Kiln is ready, he is to ſpread his Pa- 
pers over the Hair. Cloth, and then-lay on the 
Saffron, as before directed, to the Thickneſs of 
four Inches inſtead of three, for the thicker this 
Parcel of the looſe Blades is ſpread, the thicker 
will be the Cake: and there is nothing ſo ad- 
vantageous to poor Saffron, as to be in a thick 
Maſs. The thinner it is the ſooner it loſes its 
Colour and Moiſture, there is none has ſo little, 
and therefore none can ſo ill ſpare it; and no- 
thing betrays its Poorneſs, or reduces its Price, 
ſo much as the Dryneſs, or, as the en call it, 
the Harſlineſs of the Blades. 
The Way to prevent this in the Calte is, to lay 
in enough at the firſt ſpreading. There is no 
Loſs i in this, for all that is put in remains; and 
'tis as well to have two larger, as to have three 
ſmaller Cakes, while the larger are always, in 
equal Circumſtances as to other — the 
better. 

When the Saffron is thus ſpread; the next 
Thing in the fine Kinds is to cover it with other 
Papers and the Blanket; but in this a little ſmall 


* 14 


End of a clean Ds ſach as the Painters 
uſe. 

The ſmall Beer ſhould be clear and ſtale, and 
a Bowl of it ſtanding by, the Bruſh is to be 
dipped in, -and when taken out and drained 2 
little, the Handle is to be ſtruck againſt a Stick, 
held in the Left Hand, by which Means the 
Beer that is left among the Hair will be ſcatter- 
ed in very ſmall Drops among the looſe Saffron. 

The Fire is now to be put in, and ſhould be 
rather leſs than is uſed for the fine Saffron. The 
ſprinkling with the Bruſh is to be repeated from 
time to time, till there be a good deal of Beer 
got in and perfectly mixed, and the Effect of 
the Heat begins to Faiſe a little Steam from it. 
Ar m, Time the öpper Papers are to be laid 
on, Un che Blanket upon them, and ſoon after 
the Board and Weight. Then the whole is to 


remain not an Hour, as the finer Kind, but only 


Blanket, 


+ Re >, ; » —— 3 ago <a * 
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à fifth Part Abatement in the Price. The Dif- 


Of certain Purricularities in the * 


ticular Methods for the drying and curing of 


the Top of the Kiln, inſtead of the Hit Cloth. | 
This was faid to have great dyantages, of. which ; 
the principal was this; chat on. ried 


Blanket, and Papers; are to be taken off, and 
it is to be turned as the other Kind. „ e 

The Quantity of Beer muſt be enough to 

moiſten the Blades, without any running from 
them, and in this Management it will ſerve in 
the Place of that natural Moiſture they ſhould 
have; and they will ſweat and ſoften, and 
blend together; in a Manner like the fine Saf- 
fron, which they would not have done other- 
wiſe for want of due Moiſture, Many Things 
have been tried, but hone anſwers this Purpoſe 
ſo well as Beer. I have known ſome uſe Wa- 
ter, but that ſubjects the Cakes to mould after- 
wards; others have uſed White Wine; but that 
draws away the Colour of the Saffron; and gives 
it to the Papers; others have uſed Ale, but that 
is too clammy; upon the whole it is a very nice 
Article, and of all the Things that have been 
tried, or perhaps ever can, there does not ſeem 
to be any that will anſwer ſo well as the old plain 
Country Practice of ſmall Beer. This is a little 
ſtrengthened beyond Water, and it has a little 
Clammyneſs, theſe are enough, it will not grow 
mouldy; it does not rob the Saffron of its Co- 
lour, and it gives a Toughneſs which is * 
without overdoing that Article. | 

The Cake thus managed is to be aried, in 
every Reſpect, in the ſame Manner as that of 
the finer Saffron z but it is beſt to keep the Fire 
throughout as it begun, a little more gentle than 
for the other, and to let it lie fix or ſeven and 
twenty Hours in drying. 

The pooreſt Saffron, thus managed, yields a 
thick, maſly, and firm Cake, all the Blades of 
which are well mixed and blended together, which 
has a deep Colour, a good Conſiſtence, and ftrong 
Smell. It muſt be kept in the ſame Manner as 
the other, but the Owner is to expect about 


ference will be more if he has not managed it 
well; but he may always ſell it thus if hie follow 


carefully theſe Directions, avoiding the tod 


careleſs wetting it at firſt, and bang aftet- 
wards. 


D 
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of . Saffr ron: 


HAT we hive faid of the wetting the 
poor Saffron, may be continued to the 
whole Art of managing it : ſome have attempt- 
ed to alter the Kiln, and introduce new and par- 


the Cakes, but by all that I have ſeen they are 
worſe than the old Way ; and whatever judi- 
cious People I have known evricetn. themſelves 
with them, have returned, to the old, Practice - 
at laſt. 303 9mm 1 

The firſt Injptovement that, Was gem pied 
was to lay a Net-wbrk of fine. Iron Wire acroſs 


| Savings which are the greateſt Loſſes. 


man in many an Article before,” that thets are 
As to 
ehe Fuel uſed in drying Saffron, it is too trifling 
an Article to deſerve. naming; and as to the 
other Article of Time, what is the beſtowing a 
Day and Night upon a Parcel of a Comodity 
the Value of which is ſo great. 

The Diſadvantage that frequently attends this 
Method, is more than all the Good it can boaſt, 
by many Degrees, the Saffron is not enough de- 
fended from the abſolute Force of the Fire, in 
this Way, but burns if there be not the moſt 
exact Care taken, and often in ſpite of all the 
Care that can be. 

The Cake it is true dries quicker, but that is 
a Fault; it dries too quick, for the great Benefit 


will keep moiſt and good in that Condition, and 
that is the Effect of that thorough ſoaking it 
gets in the ſlow drying. For theſe Reaſons, tho? 
we have named the Iron Wite Way; for the 
Pleaſure of thoſe who love Variety, we adviſe 
the Huſbandman to go on in the uſual gon 
and prefer his Hair Cloth. 

A ſecond Improvement is, the uſing Linnen 
Cloths inſtead of the ſeveral Parcels of Papets 
that are laid over and under the Saffron; there 
does appear to be a Poſſibility of making an Ad- 
vantage of this, for the Linnen falls cloſer, and 
preſſes more perfectly upon the Saffron than the 
Paper can do; but we are not got at the com- 
pleat Management. The Cuſtom at preſent is 
to lay a Parcel of Papers upon the Hair Cloth, 


then to ſpread the Linnen over them, and upon 


that to lay the Saffron, which they cover with 
the other Linnen, and then lay on the Blanket; 
but there is an Inconvenience in this, for the 
Saffron dries too haſtily at Top, and frequently 


hurt the ſmooth and rich Appearance of it, and 
are not eaſily got off again. 

This is not to be rejected therefore, as the 
Wire Covering, but improved; and the Method 
i ſhould propoſe to the Huſbandman 8 Trial is 
Let him have a 5 Sheets of thin fine Paper, 
ſuch as in Lowpox is fold under the Name of 
thin Poſt, and ſome Quires of the common cheap 
Sort beſide, T have found that for this common 
Kind, what are called the Outſide Quires of print- 


| ing Demy, are the fitteſt, they are large and 


ſmooth, and not too compact. Theſe may be 


there be ſome imperfect . e them the 
Matter is not much: 

1 would have the Halbendmes ſet out with 
ſome Quires of this, a few Sheets of the thin 


Poſt, and a couple of Pieces of middling fine 


Cloth; each ſo large as, when doubled;. to be of 
Size of the Hair Cloth: Let him alſo have his 
Blanket and other Matters in Readineſs, as on 


| other Occaſions, and then let him proceed in this 


Magnet. Having fkretthed his Hair Cloth, let 
him lay upon it ſome Sheets of the Demy Paper, 


faſter, and with a ſmaller Quantiry, of, 3 _ 
Tut is Fug but we © aye bew rhe, SRL and 


=—Y 


and when he has ſpread and firoaked' this ſmooth 
with his Hands, let him lay evenly upon it as 


1 *- make 


0 


of the caking this Commodity, is the Time it- 


has the Marks of the Cloth on both Sides, which 


on theſe let him lay one of his Cloths doubled) 


much of the fine Paper as will juſt cover. it, 
cutting it into Pieces for that Purpoſe, ſo as to 


| bought for about Four-pence a Quire, and if © 
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fron at the Kiln, is the uſing a ſtuffed Pillow in- 


ment: for it has not one Advantage over the 


der, and immediately over the Saffron. Now the 


cordial Virtues of the Saffron, their Taſte mani- 
their 1 <A to Liquors poured on 


—_—_——— 


make an een Bed for — rep mh —_— 
lings, or the Marks o 3 

. ns yr him lay his three or four Inch 
Thickneſs of Saffron, according as it is of A 
finer or an inferior Kind, and then let him cover | 
the Saffron with another even Bed of ſingle fine | 
Paper, and lay the ſecond” double Linnen Cloth 
over that. Upon this let him lay on other 
Sheets of the Demy Paper, and then the Blanket. | 
This done let him e in *the — al- 
ready directed. l 

He will by this Means have the Aeg of 
the Linnen, which is a real Improvement with- 
out its Inconveniences, and he will preſs his Saf- 
fron into a fine Cake, without the TT of the 
Texture of the Cloth. 

A third Variation in a Miagetinent of Saf. 


nm Wa 4.4 


ſtead of the Blanket, for'covering it. We name 
this under the Title of a Variation, becauſe it 
by no Means deſerves the Title of an Improve- 


other Method, but is in every Reſpe& worſe. 
The Pillow, in this Caſe, is to be made of Can- 
vaſs, and filled with Straw. We need ſay no 
more about a Thing which we fo utterly con- 


| theſe Papers into their Hands. 


the: Apothecaries, or rather thoſe ene 
Lonpon, who call theinſclvesChymiſts; and very 
unhappily for the Buyer, rob the Apothetary of 
chat Part of the Profits of his P N 'rook 
jj nes nod 
Theſe Perſons are ordered 15 bir Difoenſu 
tories, to make a Syrup of Saffron, by infuſing 
a large Quantity of Saffron in ſtrong White 
Wine, and then melting the fineſt Sugar in it; 
but they pour a Pint of boiling Water upon a 


Couple of Sheets of this Paper, and ſweetening 


the / ſtrained Liquor with two Pound of middling 
Sugar; they ſell this as Syrup of Saffron. They 
are ordered to make a Tincture of Saffron alſo, 
of the fineſt Saffron infuſed in Wine, or any 
ſtronger Liquor; but for this Purpoſe cheſe Peo- 


ple only dip ſome Saffron Papers in Wine, or 


Spirit, till the Liquor is yellow nn . 8 
is Tincture of Saffron. 0 

In the ſame Manner they uſe cles . on 
many other Occaſions, defrauding the Sick of 
that Help the Aan os his nen rt 2 
have given. 

To repreſent this Matter i in its ſtrongeſt Light 
to the Cultivators of this Commodity, I ſhall 
tell them what is abſolutely a Fact, that the Saf- 
fron Trade is greatly hurt by this; and that it 
would be their Intereſt to join in a Reſolution, 
that no Saffron Paper ſhould ever be fold again. 


This can only be done by a joint Reſolution to 


CHAP, LXXIX. 
of the "Papers "uſed © in drying Sap. 


7E are here to mention an Article de- 
pendent upon the Saffron Trade, in 
which the Owner has an Advantage, but in 
which the Abuſes are ſo very great that, in Point 
of Honeſty, he ought to be upon his Guard, to 
diſcountenance ſuch as practiſe them. 

We have obſerved that Papers are, in the 
common Way of drying; fpread immediately un- 


— 


Preſſure which connects the Blades of Saffron 
into a firm Cake, cannot fail to diſlodge ſome 
2 their Juices : theſe are of a very, rich Colour, 

and they ſtain the ſeveral Papers, penetrating 
through” them as they lie one over another, 1 
Theſe Papers, eſpecially ſuch as have lain next 
the Cake, whether above or below, are ſtrongly 
impregnated:not -only with the Colour, but the 


Pp We 


feſts this; and they very "readily communicate 


them. 

The Diller have _ Cordial Waters, 
Uſquebaugh of the yellow Kind, and the the, | 
which the good old Receipts'order to be colour- 


ed with Saffron, or more properly ſpeaking, they | 5 


order Saffron to be put into them for its Cordial 
Virtues, and the fine yellow Colour comes in 
Conlequente.”" l e nnn 
The Diftillers finding that there wer . 
thus firongly"tinged wich Saffron, in 1 
mon Way of euring that Commodity, b. 
up theſe Papers and thlouted* 1 M. 
2 che Price” of 15 dear an Article 


2 1 N 


5 


. Abuſe Wer dere e 


4 


nor een vir gba, bur the next Step was, that | 


. 


deſtroy all of them; and I am convinced that 


if they would have the Spirit, they would find 
the Price of Saffron riſe in one Year, ſo as to make 
them Amends for what they would leſe in the 
Sale of the Papers: the Demand muſt be greater, 
and the Trade OBI wy hp the . 
af iu. N 6 
If this cannot be brought a let me * 
viſe the Owner, for his own Sake and for the 
publick Good, - to avoid thoſe wicked Artifices 
which -are uſed by too many, to give- more Co- 


lour to the fainter Papers. This is done with 


other Ingredients, not with Saffron. I ſhall not 
name them, leſt I give Inſtructions for a Practice 
againſt which I write : but certainly ſo much of 
this Artifice is uſed- at preſent, that the Quan- 
tity of what are called Saffron Papers, uſed 
annually in Loxpox, is. ſix Times as much as 


all that are fairly produced in a Year. And this 


I mention as a farther Caution to the Saffron 
Owners, for it is ſtriking at the very Root of 
the Trade. They are very ſenſible that the-De- 
mand is not what it uſed to be, and ey math be 
aſſured this is the Reaſon. | ee 


CHAP. LXXX. 


N -the Produce +2 Field of außen. 


i = HE firſt 'Year eds the "Hulbandoan 


but a moderate Advantage in this Article, 
R ecompence / for his Care and Expence; nay 
| ſometimes the Crop for that Seaſon is ſcarce - 
| worth! the Charge of gathering, ; picking, and 
during; hut he is to underſtand, that a Field of 
ted for a three Tear 's Continuance, 
xhas it is from the ſecond and third of 


eaſons he is to expect that great Ad- 
| vantage 


Saffrpn is plant 


the 


y Eo 


es. 
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ed together. 


n 


„ i 


yantage we have told him there is in raiſing this 
Commodity. | 

Nothing is more uncertain than the Quantity 
that ſhall be produced the firſt Year, ſome- 


be gathered above a Pound or two of freſh Blades, 
and ſometimes leſs than this; ſo that it will not 

Charges; 
— 2 is the moſt general Produce: 
and at an Average, where every thing has been 
rightly managed, and the Seaſon moderate, the 
Owner may expect about five Pounds. This will 
yield about one Pound of Saffron PO and 
ready for Sale. 

This Produce of the inarketable Saffron from 
the wet Blades, is to be reduced to great Ex- 
actneſs. In general, if the proper Care be uſed 
in the ſeveral Articles already mentioned, the 
Owner may thus expect one Pound of ſaleable 
Saffron from every five of the firſt Gatherings, 
and about a ſixth Part leſs from the Pickings of 
the laſt Flowers; thoſe who uſe Ale have found, 
that leſs than five Pounds of the poor Blades 
will yield a Pound, but this is owing to a Part 
of the clammy Moiſture of the Ale being left 
in the Cake, and the Price is reduced more than 
the Encreaſe of Quantity compenſates : 
other hand, fix Pounds of the ſame freſh Blades 
go to make a Pound of the pure Saffron, in the 
Way we have directed; and this is a Proof the 
ſmall Beer dries away, only ſerving to moiſten 
and ſweat the Saffron, and leaving little behind 
in the Cake. | 

The Time that a three Acre Field of Saffron 
will continue flowering, is in general from the 
firſt to the lateſt, about four Weeks. Three 
Weeks of this yield the fine rich Saffron, and 
the laſt Week only is what we call the laſt Ga- 
therings, or yields the poorer Blades of Saffron 
which- require that artificial Management we 


have named. 


We have ſaid that the great Profit ariſes from 
the two laſt Crops of Saffron; but the Owner is 
not to underſtand by this, that the Produce of 
thoſe two Years is equal. The ſecond yields a 
vaſt Quantity in proportion of the firſt; and the 
third is the richeſt of all. The Produce of Saf- 
fron by the Acre, taking in all the Methods of 
Advantage we have named, may be very mo- 
derately ſet down at four and twenty Pounds of 
marketable Saffron for the two laſt Years, reckon- 
The firſt we have ſeen bears no 


Proportion to theſe at all, but this, as we ſhall 
ſee hereafter, 'is a vaſt Profit : ſo that we have 
not exceeded the Bounds of ſtrict Truth, when, 
in order to ſpirit vp the Huſbandman to make 
the Culture of it more univerſal, we have Pre- 
ferred i it 0 frogs other — * 


: 
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but from this to about ſeven Pounds 


on the 


9 * 


Ground while it is growing. Whatever Advan- 


ur” EY 


be! feemed a the two following, he has very 


| little Trouble or Expence to come, the Charge 
and Labour of the firſt Year was his great Article 
in this Way. 

Land there ſhall not 
rimes from a Rod ot A Een naging, and gathering his firſt Crop. The Roots 
retain their full Vigour afterwards, and the 


We have conducted him to the planting, ma- 


Ground having been ſo thoroughly prepared, 
will ſupply them with Nouriſhment without far- 
ther Aſſiſtance: all he is to do is to deſtroy ſuch 
Weeds as would draw it from his Crop, and to 
preſerve the Roots from or as they lie in the 
Ground, 

For. the firſt Purpoſe: he muſt have the Land 
hoed, according to the former Directions, and 
eſpecially regard the Seaſon for the firſt ſhoot- 
ing of the Roots for flowering. This Time muſt 
be found by taking up a few as before, and the 
Operation performed in the ſame Manner: as 
to the latter Article, he has no Care upon his 
Hands but to keep his Fences good, that the 


Cattle, and particularly the Hares, be kept out, 


for they are very apt to infeſt the Saffron Fields 
in Winter, 


As to the gathering, pickitig; and preparing 
the Saffron, it muſt be exactly the ſame in theſe 
ſucceeding Years that it was in the firſt, only as 
the Owner has been told that his Crop will be 
much larger, he muſt employ a greater Number 
of Labourers; and as he has more at Stake, he 
ſhould not grudge to be more careful himſelf, in 
the over-looking every Part of the Work. 

What we have ſaid as to the preſerving the 
Roots quietly in the Ground, will ſeem to con- 
tradict a Cuſtom: the Saffronmen have in ſome 


Places, of turning in their Cattle after the Leaves * 
are fallen, to feed upon the Weeds that grow 


among them. But as much as our Directions 
contradict that Practice, juſt ſo much does that 
Practice run counter to Reaſon. . In the firſt 
Place we have told the Owner, that nothing is of 
more Benefit to Saffron than hoeing this is to 
be performed at a moderate Expence, and if re- 
peated at proper Times there will be none of 


this Growth of Weeds, becauſe it will deſtroy 
them : and in the next Place, if this have been 
omitted, and there be a Growth that may ſerve 


the Cattle a little, their Feet will diſturb the 
Roots, and harden the Soil; ſo that it will much 
better anſwer the Purpoſe to ſend People in to 
mow them down occaſionally, and give them 


elſewhere, - | 
According to the Principles of Tillage, on 


which we have founded the whole Subſtance of 
this Work, nothing can be more beneficial to 
any Crop than the breaking and dividing the 


tage there may be in this, the ſuffering it to be 


trod down by Cattle has juſt a contrary Effect; 
for as the one looſens and divides it, the other 
tramples i it into more Compactneſs. 


Upon thoſe Principles, the longer a a i Crop. i is, 


in'the Ground, the more it will ſtand in Need of 


Y the Management if the. Soft r Piel * 
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that is poſſible. 


his ſecond Fields and he will be fufprtzed r 
Produce of the firſt, and! perttcttß tixfied wi 
- that of the "Oe ONE $8. 1 0 Aten 


cut beneath them that he do not injure chem, 
twelve of thirteen | OO. Variations in the Manner of drying the 


-and-that he turn them all up: 
People are to be ſent in to follow the Plow, and 
to pick up all the Roots they ſee turned up: 

each of theſe is to have his Baſket upon bis 
Arm, to toſs the Roots into it as he gather 
them from the Ground; firſt giving them a 


gentle Stroke againſt the Outſide of the Baſker, 
to ſtrike off what may happen to ſtick in Lumps | 
wages them. 


| When the Plow has been thus carefully thro” 
the Ground, and the Roots collected after it are 
brought in, the whole is to be harrowed twice 


over with a good well tined Harrow. This will 


etrate four or five Inches into this light 


Land, which is as deep as the Roots lie; and 


conſequently it will bring up all, or the greateſt 
Part of thofe which the Plow turned under the 
Mould. The fame People are to follow in the 
ſame Mannet as they followed the Plow; pick- 
ing up every Root they ſee : and I have gene- 


rally obferved, that by that Time the Field has | 
been twice harrowed, and the Harrow well fol- 
| 22 each Time, there is hardly a Root left in 


Theſe Roots are to be carried to the reſt, 
— thrown together on a large Floor, where 
careful and experienced People, if ſuch there be 
to be had, are to be ſet to pick and clean them: 


if not, itis no great Difficulty to teach the moſt 


ignorant; and whether theſe or the others are 
employed, it will always be proper for the 
Owner to have an Eye upon them. 


What is to be done has been in general ae | 


before; it is only to clean the Roots from Earth, 
from/dead Parts, and from old Skins or other 
Foulneſs ; dut this is the proper Time alſo to 
the fine from the others. The Cleaners 


mould be told to throw them as they work into 


two ſeparate Parcels; the large, plump and full 


into one Heap, and the ſmaller and leaner into 
another. 


When the Roots are thus cleaned, they will 
keep good for ſome Time; but the moſt ad- 
vantageous Method is to fan them out imme- 
diately, and that upon freſh broken Ground. 

The Huſbandman who has thus far 1 
che Culture of Saffron, ſhould uſe every Method 
to farther his Advantage, therefore what he 
ſhould do is this. Knowing the Time when 
his Roots are to be taken up, he ſhould: have a 


freſh Piece of Land well choſen, and thoroughly 


prepared according to the preceding Rules, ready 
for the laſt working juſt at that Time. While 
his Roots are picking and ſeparating, he- ſhould 
give it the laſt Plowing, and immediately after 
ſend in the Spitters and the Setters; giving, to 
the laſt his choiceſt and' fineſt Roots, with all 
the needful Cautions of placing them OE 
and! evenly on their Bottoms. 

Thus purſuing the exact Courſe we have be. 
fore laid down for him, he will in this choice 


Field have his fineſt Roots diſpoſe wich the | 


greateſt Regplatiry, in the moſt favourable 
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This Foundation 110 ber Kis _ eng. 
him with the ſame Care plant his leffer Roots in * 


Pros What we” en 


SE 


We mould ödfetve d that as there are 


Saffron; 10 thett are in the Article of breaking 
up the Ground. Some inftead of Plowing uſe 
a particular Inſtrument called à Pättotk: this is 
4 Rind ef forked He; 6r prong Hoe, with ſharp 
and ſton Pbints ; but by conſtant Obſervatiori 
upon'the Effects each Way, I AND give it 
fot the Plowing. 

| "This inſtrument ts vety apt to wound the 
Roots; it Is manual Labour 15 and therefore 
comes more expetiſive;, ant it does not ſo per- 
fectly clear the Ground. 
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CHA F. LXXXIII | 
07 Saf fawer, or Corthamus. 
E here treat of a Plant leſs known than 


nizance of the F armer, nor is there. any great 
Matter to be faid in its Recommendation : how- 
| ever, as it is cultivated in ſome few Parts of 
EnGLanD, and very much in other Parts of Eu- 
Korf; and as there may be Circumſtances that 


fow it, we ſhall not omit to give him ſuch an 
Account of its Nature and Management, as may 


make him Properly acquainted mth it for his 
Purpoſes. 


the Sake of the Flower, as the Saffron is; and 
probably the Cuſture of S, Saffron gave riſe to this 
Article, for its Flower # is uſed to. ſome of the 


fame Purpoſes, and is ealled far that Reaſon 
baftard Saffron. 


The Plant however is utterly unlike Saffron; 


whether wild or cultivated, it has Mary much the 
Appearance of a Weed; 


It is an annual Plant: The Stalk is ſturdy; 
robuft; and four F oot high. The Leaves are 
large and broad, not divided or indented, but 
befet with Prickks at the Edees : the, Flowers 
grow at the Tops of the Branches, into which 


and are a kind” of large b ſcal ly Heads, ſomewhat 
| reſembling thoftt of our Thiſtles, W with a great 
| Quantity of Threads iſſuing out at their Tops, 
„ 1 moſt bright. and beau- 
| yellow, atid have been Gogoke ſoms 
te reſemble the Blades in the F of Saffzon 7 
but chere is not much Pier; it is: for the 
Sake of theſe the Platt is cultivated printipal- 
Ii the the Sebdb are 'allo an Article. in Trade 
The Root is bite and long, and it periſhes as 
ſoon #s the Sethe are 1 5 Its firſt Shoot 


bor cheſe periſt aeg the 8 

- The Flower of the Cafthamus examined more 
| aventitely; is found to be contain ed: in 2 large 
common Cup? this 


"of with" the ole 1 n composed, and 


det; iti of an 8 ; and iy compoſed of 

a" Yteat Nutier of Stiles place. lite Tiles ono 

8 allöther, dpd they, ha LP 

"FM Kid of Ute cat of an oval ] | omg The 
| | whole 


may render it advantageous to the Farmer to 


Saff F lower; or * Garthitgus, | is cultivated for | 


it is a kind of Thiſtle; and wherever it grows; 


when ſown, is in certain far „ Eaves 
r 


ſerves. th ths fever Flowers 


any other which comes under the Cog- 


the main Stalk Gier towards its upper Part; 


- 
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whole Tuft is r of ſeveral tubelarFlowers, | 
each is formed of a ſingle Leaf, and has the hol- 
low narroweſt at the Baſe, and wider all the 


Way to the Mouth, where it is divided into 


five, little, and nearly equal Segments. 

In chis Flower riſe five ſhort Filaments, and 
at the Tops of them ſtand ſo many Buttons, 
which are of a cylindrick Form and oblong. 

In the Baſe of the Flower is depoſited the 


| 


| 


Rudiment of the Fruit: this is very ſmall and 
ſhort : from its Top. there riſes a kind of Fila- 


ment longer than the others. This is the Part 


to which the three Blades grow in the Flower | 


of the right Saffron; but in this it is terminated 
| only by a plain little Head, which ſerves to re- 
ceive the Duſt from the Heads of the ſhort Fila- 
ments to impregnate the Seed. 

| When the whole tender Part of the F "ny is 
faded, the ſcaly Head remains, and contains the 
Seeds. One follows every Flower. 


Several other Species have been added to this, 


and called by the ſame Name, one with blue 
Flowers, and others with divided Leaves; but 
the true and proper Plant to be raiſed for Uſe, 
is that here deſcribed. 

It is a Native of ZXeocver, and ſeveral Parts 

of the Eaſt; and is cultivated in many of the 
warmer Parts of EunorE: it thrives alſo very 
welt in EncLany. _ 
The principal Place where we have ſeen it in 
ExcLanD,'is in ſome Parts of Nokrolk; but, 
if worth while, it might be raiſed in any other 
Part of the Kingdom. 

"Thoſe who ſhall think it worth while to = 
it, muſt obſerve the following Directions. In 
the firſt Place, .let the F armer take Care to have 
the Seeds from Abroad; and as often as he ſows | 
it let him get freſh ones, for they do not ripen 
well in EncLanp. Theſe may be had at a 
very ſmall Expence, and with little Trouble. 
The Druggiſts ſell them, but theirs are not to 
be uſed, for they are commonly old. But ſuch 
a Quantity of it is raiſed every Year in GR- 
MANY, that good Seed may always be had. 

When the Seed is procured, the ſecond Care 
1 the C54 The beſt Soil is a dry Loam, 


and it does not require à rich Piece of Land of | 


this Kind; ſo that the Charge of this Article is | 
not great, nor indeed in any other. Si 
The Seeds are to be ſown by Hand in a 
ſparing Manner, on the Land in Spring, and to 
be - harrowed in. When they have ſhot, and 
the Plants have ſome Strength, they are to be 
thinned. Hoers ſhould be ſent into the Field 
for this Purpoſe, and they ſhould have Orders | 
not only to cut up what Weeds have riſen, but 
to thin the Plants themſelves ;. leaving them at 
bout a Foot Diſtance, and ſaving ſuch as ap- 
pear the ſtrongeſt and moſt thriving, From 
rhis' Time no farther Care need be taken of 


them: they will grow quick, and being ſtrong 


Plants, and thus near to one another, no Weeds 


will be able te get Nouriſhment among them. 
in Avtomn they will begin to flower; 


it . the” Fg e a. beautiful 


Appearance ; chere is NN 
Brgtitneßß and golden Hue of the Flowers, nor 


have we any of our own. Growth that 
comes wear them, * e \braach/ out to. 


* 
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| Way of mixing it with Saffron when they work- 


— | 


ward the T op, and the upper Part of every 
Branch is loaded with Flowers, ſo that the whole 
Field is covered, and as it were gilded with. 
them. 

The gathering of theſe Flowers ſo far reſem- 
bles that of Saffron, that they are to be taken 
as they open; for if left for ſeveral Days toge- 
ther, they will | loſe their Colour, and that is in 
| a Manner their. whole Value. 

For this Reaſon as ſoon as there is any Num- 
ber. of them open, the Pickers, who are in this 
Article the Gatherers alſo, are to be ſent into 
the Field. The Flowers are not gathered there 
and picked afterwards, but the whole Buſineſs is 
done at once. The whole tender Part of the 
Flower is to be taken, leaving the ſcaly Bud. 
When thoſe which are open are thus carefully 
picked off, they are to be ſpread upon a large 
Floor in an airy Place, out of the Sun to dry ; 
and this is all that is to be done to them. 
When they are dried in this Manner, they 
look of as beautiful a Colour as while grow- 
ing, and they are ready for Sale without farther 
Care or Trouble. 

Every Day or two the Pickers are to "4 then 
ſent into the Field as at firſt, to gather the 
Flowers as they/ſhew themſelves, and this is to 
be the Method till the whole Quantity are 
blown; one Parcel being put to dry after ano- 
ther. The whole Parcel being thus prepared by 
a ſimple and natural drying, is ready for the 
Purchaſer. 

If the Seaſon have been favourable, and he 

Crop have flowered, early, ſome Seeds may 
ripen ; but as this is ſuch a great Uncertain- 
ty, there is no Dependance upon it; and: the 
| better Method is to grub up the Plants as ſoon 
as the Flowers are gathered, that the Land may 
be prepared for ſome other Crop. 
The Dyers are the People who purchaſe the 
Flowers; ſome have idly ſuppoſed they were of 
the ſame Nature with Saffron, becauſe they re- 
ſembled that Drug in ſome Degree in Appear- 
ance ; but it is ſo far otherwiſe, that as Saffron 
is a Cordial and Sweat, theſe Flowers are a 
Purge, and the Seeds a Vomit. 

We have mentioned the only right and honeſt 
Uſe of the Flowers of this Plant; but there: 
have been ſome, when it was more cultivated 
than it is at preſent in Exol Axp, who had a 


ed it in the drying, 

How improper this was we. may know from 
the Difference of the Virtues of one and the 
other; but there was another Reaſon why the 
Farmer never ſhould have done this, which 1 is, 
er it reduces the Price. 

The thready Part of the Carthamus is nar- 
row, harſh, dry, and paler coloured than the 
Blades of Saffron; therefore no Art can ſo 
blend them together, as to make them _ 
of impoſing upon any but the ignorant : 
the inferior Sort of Saffron made. up 3 = 
:laſt Gatherings that they mixed up in this 
Manner, and . eee the Price of this ſtil 
4 2 E) | 
One Reaſon * the foreign Saffron is held 
in ſo mach Gpntempt in ExolAN i ls, hp my N 
* 101 too 1 Carthamus among it, | 
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CHAP. LXXXIV. 
Of Madder. 


ADDER is cultivated baue for the 
Dyers, as well as the Carthamus; though 
there is in this Article alſo, a Conſumption 
though comparatively ſmall,” among the Drug- 
giſts: but there is a great deal of Difference in 
the Demand; and as lightly as we have ſpoke 
of the other, we ſhall very ſtrongly recommend 
this to the Farmer, becauſe the Sale and the 
Profit are equally certain. *Tis a vaſt Quantity 
of Madder that is annually brought into Exnc- 


LAND ; and we have the more Reaſon to be out | 


of Humour with. this Importation, becauſe it is 
brought from Places that have no Advantage 
over our own Fields ; and frequent Experience 
ſhews, that the Plant will grow and thrive as 
freely and as well with us, as in many of thoſe 
Places whence we have it, at a very conſiderable 
Price. 

The-Government at one Time interfered in 
favour of the raiſing this uſeful Product in Exc- 
LAND, but it has been ſince almoſt utterly ne- 
gledted. 

Madder is a Plant of very little Beauty, and 
is more like a Weed than the Carthamus laſt 
deſcribed: it in ſome Degree reſembles the com- 
mon Cleavers, or Gooſe Graſs, in its Manner of 
Growth, but that is larger and duſkyer colour- 
ed. Tis a rude irregular growing Plant. The 
Stalks are numerous, ſquare, and commonly of 


a reddiſh Colour: they are weak, ſo that they | 
lie upon the Ground in their lower Part; and 


in the upper, commonly intangle one with ano- 
ther. The Leaves are long and narrow, they 
ſtand ſix at a Joint; ſometimes more, ſome- 
times fewer, and are diſpoſed like the Rays of 
2 Star, Their natural Colour is a duſky green, 
but they ſometimes, eſpecially toward the lower 
Part of the Stalk, grow reddiſh. The Stalk is 
hairy, but theſe are more ſo: their Hairyneſs is 
not a woolly Down like that of ſome Plants, 
but is ſhort, rough, and hard, ſo that they prick 
the Hands when touched. 

The Flowers grow at the Tops of the Stalks, 
and ſmall Branches; they are little, but very 
numerous, and of a pale yellow. The Seeds 
follow, which are contained in a kind of round 
little Heads; the Root, which is the uſeful Part, 


bk extreamly long, and of a beautiful red Co- 


lour : duſkyer on the Surface, but very bright 
within. 

The Cup in which the Flower of Mader 
ſtands is very ſmall, and ſtands upon the Rudi- 
ment of that little roundiſh Fruit in which the 
Seed is to be lodged : it is compoſed of a ſingle 
green Leaf, hollowed and divided into bows _ 
en at the Edge. 


The Flower is in the ſame — rel of | 
a ſingle Leaf, and is a little hollowed at the 
Bottom, and divided lightly into four Parts at 


the Edge. In the Centre of this riſe four ſhort 
Filaments, each terminated by a ſingle Button 
or Head: from the Rudiment of the Fruit, 


which, as it enlarges a little, ſnews itſelf to be 
Ne 45. 


- 


| compoſed of two Parts, there riſcs a ſingle Fi 1 


lament called the Style of the Flower; this 


comes up in the Midſt of the four Filaments juſt 
named, and is divided into two Parts toward 
the Top, each of which has a Button to it: 
this through certain imperceptible Apertures, 
admits the Duſt from the Heads of the other 
Filaments for the ripening of the Seed Veſſel, 
which then ſwells, and becomes a kind of double 
Berry : in each Part of which, or each ys 
is contained a ſingle Seed. 

There are two Kinds of Madder pled 
by thoſe who treat of Plants, theſe are the ſix 
leaved Kind we have deſcribed, and one which 
has only four Leaves at a Joint, but the latter 
is not worth the Farmer's Notice. 

In Places where the right Kind is commonly 
cultivated, there grow up a Number of Plants 


in waſte Places from the ſcattered Pieces of 


Roots, and perhaps from the Seeds of thoſe in 
the manured Fields : theſe wild Plants being 
ſmaller and poorer than ſuch as have the Ad- 
vantage of Culture, are diſtinguiſhed as a ſepa- 
rate Kind under the Name of Field, or wild 
Madder; but they are the fame Plant under 
another Form by Accident, Therefore there is 
| properly but one Kind of Madder, in the Con- 
ſideration of thoſe who would raiſe it for Uſe. 
*Tis a Native of the Eaſt, and of ſome Parts of 
EuRops : but its Roots in the wild State never 
arrive at any Thing near the Perfection of the 
cultivated, and that for this plain Reaſon ; that 
in the latter Condition they run in a free, light, 
wrought Ground where nothing ſtops their Pro- 
greſs; and though they never attain any conſi- 
derable Thickneſs, they run to a vaſt Length. 


CHA p. LXXXV. 
F the proper Soil for Madder. 


M22 ER being one of thoſe Plants that 
roots deep, and the Value of which is in 
the Root; the Soil for it ſhould be deep and 
light. This is the principal Caution; for it will 
get Nouriſhment whether the Ground be richer 
or poorer, provided it be not altogether barren. 
A black Mould, ſuch as is common in the Fens 
of ENGLAND, is very proper; and is the fame 
Soil whereon they plant it in FL AUD ERS, whence 
we have our greater Supply. A loamy Soil that 
is in ſome Degree rich, and has but little Clay 
in its Compoſition, is alſo very proper; or a 
Mixture of Loam and Mould, as is very com- 


Countries. 


Plant would thrive better than in theſe Places; ; 
for they have all the Advantage of the FL ENMisk 


drier. The Fiz: often butſting their Roots 
by their over Moiſture, or occaſioning an expen- 


"ſive: Manner of Dung to ph that Acci- | 


dent. 


deep. We have obſerved it is the Nature of 
the Root to extend itſelf in Length, and that 


| no Art can bring it to any great Thickneſs ; 
6 X | & there- 


mon in many Parts about oe Edges of the Fen 


There is no Part of EncLand where 4 


Grounds; and this farther Benefit, that they are 


' Whatever be the Soil for Madder it muſt be 
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therefore a Depth of Soil is the moſt efferitial 


Point, that it may have Room to penetrate. | 


There are uſually produced a great many Side 
Roots, which ſpread along juſt under the Sur- | 


face of the Ground. Theſe are the Proviſion of | 


Nature, for the Nouriſhment of the Stalk and 


| Leaves, the great Root taking almoſt all the 


Juices it receives to its own Nouriſhment. Now 
as the Stalks and Leaves of this Plant are of no 


Uſe or Value, it is idle to provide for the main- 


taining them in Vigour at the Expence of the 
main Root. Theſe horizontal Shoots never come 
to any Value themſelves, and as they only take 
that Nouriſhment which ſhould ſupply the main 
Root, the proper Courſe is to deſtroy them. 

This. Account of the Nature of Madder, and 
of the Soil that ſuits it, naturally points out a 
new Method of managing it to Advantage. Of 


all Plants that can be raiſed, none is fo perfectly 


ſuited to the Horſehoeing Huſbandry. The Soil 
it requires is ſuch as perfe&ly ſuits thoſe Imple- 
ments; the Method of Horſehoeing, of all other 
Practice, will the moſt effectually and moſt eſ- 
ſentially cut off the ſhallow and horizontal Roots ; 
and as the main Roots are to be encouraged. in 
their Growth to the utmoſt, no Method of plant- 
ing can be ſo proper as that in Rows at a con- 
fiderable Diſtance from one another. This directs 
in every Article the Horſehoeing Huſbandry, 
as the Method for raiſing Madder to an Excel- 
lence, and perhaps ſuch a one as it never reached 
any where yet in ExcL Ann. The Culture of 
this profitable and uſeful Species, has been re- 
commended frequently and ſtrongly, and has 
been tried at different Times with different Suc- 
ceſs, but always with ſome Profit ; we hope 
therefore that the Farmer will be encouraged, 

from what has been found of the Advantages of 


this Crop, in Methods leſs ſuited to its Nature, 
to try it in the Way we are about to propoſe ; 


in the which it cannot fail of very well anſwer- 
ing his Care, Expence, and Trouble; and ac- 
cording to which there is a. reaſonable Proſpect 
of his enriching himſelf by it in a few Years 
8 


CHAP. LXXXVI. 


Of. the "Management of the Ground for 
Madder. 


but the Preparation of the Ground for it 


| muſt be undertaken long before. Let- the Far- 


mer who intends to raiſe it, look carefully out 
for. a Field that has a deep light Soil, of the 
Nature of either of thoſe Kinds we have men- 
tioned. When he has fixed ppon the Field, in 
Autumn, as ſoon, as the Crop is off the Ground, 
let him plow it up deeply and thoroughly with 
the four coultered Plaw. Let him leave it in 
this Condition three Months, and then go over 
it with the ſame Plow once again : this will tear 
it up to a great Depth, and thoroughly break 
and divide it: let him then leave it to itſelf till 
the End of Mazcn: at this Time let him look 
out for ſome Sets in ſome of the Garden Grounds 
p 1 | ? | 


— 


vaſtly ſmaller Expence. 


about Lonpon, where a Quantity of Madder is 
raiſed for the Supply of Covent GARDEN Mar- 


for Dyers. Having ſpoken about his Sets, let 
him, in the laſt Week in Marcn, ſend in his 
four cqultered Plow again, ſet to go to the 
greateſt Depth it can. As the Ground has been 
twice plowed before, it will very well give Way 


to this, and the third plowing being 'well and 


carefully managed, the whole Field will be turned 
up more than two Spit deep, and nearly as well 
wrought as by Hand with Spades, though at a 
The Sets are now to 
be taken off from the Sides and Heads of the 


old Roots, and the Ground is to be harrowed to 
Then a Line is to be drawn along 


lay it even. 
near the Edge, as in the planting of Liquorice; 
and the Sets are to be let into the Ground in the 
ſame Manner, at a Foot Diſtance from one 
another. 


be removed a Foot and half, and another Row 
planted, the Sets in this not being placed oppo- 
ſite to thoſe in the other, but juſt over againſt 
the Middle of the Space between. 

The Line is then to be removed to the Di- 
ſtance of five Foot, and drawn ſtrait over the 
Ground as before, and a Row of the Sets are 
to be planted there; thus there will be a third 
Row at five Foot diſtance from the ſecond, and 
at fix and a half from the firſt Row : the Line 
is then to be moved again one Foot and half, 
and another, being a fourth Row, is to be plant- 
ed oppoſite the middle Diſtances of the laſt. 
Thus the whole Ground is to be planted our. 
The Sets are to ſtand every where at the ſame 
Diſtance in the Row, as at firſt ordered; and the 
whole Field will be laid out in double Rows, 
with five Foot Intervals ; the Space or Partition 
between one Row and another, of each double 
Row, being one Foot and a half. 

When the Sets are all in and lightly covered 


they ſtand, with a Garden Rake, Kee oy all 
level. 

The Beginning of ApriL is a Seaſon when 
Showers are ſeldom wanting, but if it ſhould fo 
happen that there are none, there muſt be the 


Labour of once watering the Sets. The beſt 


Time for doing it is on the third Day after 
their planting, and when this is done 5 may 
be left to Nature. 


eeeeseseseseeseeesssgSeesessese 


CC HAP. LXXXVII. 
of managing the Grp the rt Seafon. 


HE Plants will now quickly appear, and 

zs this is a Time when the encreaſing 
Warmth of the Seaſon, and wet from the Showers, 
ſets every thing on growing, Weeds will appear 
among them. As theſe muſt be principally 
Seedlings, for we fuppoſe nb Roots left in the 
Tillage, they will not at once over-run the pro- 


per Growth, becauſe that is planted with good 


Roots; Fe 
ſoon as ever they appear; but when they have 


| got a little Height the Hand Hoers moſt be 


ſeat 


'\ 


ket, and to dry for the Druggiſts, though not 


When one Row is thus 3 the Line is to 


up, let the Planter go over the Plates where 
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ſent in to clear the Partitions of them between 
Row and Row, not meddling with thoſe in the 
five Foot Intervals, except juſt on the Outſide of 
each Row. 

This is to be done with Care and Manage- 
ment, and a great deal depends upon it. The In- 
ſtructions to be given the Hoers are theſe. Firſt 
to take Care of the Plants of Madder, which be- 
ing ſet regularly, and now up at ſome Height, 
and being very different in their Aſpect from the 


Weeds, cannot well be miſtaken; all this how- 


ever muſt be pointed out to them, and they 
muſt be ſtrictly cautioned, for the Deſtruction 


but of a few of the Plants where they are ſet ſe- 


parate, and each intended for a large Growth, 
will be a conſiderable Loſs to the Owner. This 
being pointed out to them, they are to be ſent 
in with Directions to cut up all Weeds in the 
ſmall Partitions, and break the Surface of the 
Ground as deep as they readily can with thoſe 
Inſtruments ; then they are to clear away between 
Plant and Plant of the Madder; and thence ad- 
vancing to the Outſide they are to cut up the 
Weeds, and break the Ground for about a 
Hoe's Breadth all along the Rows. 
This done the Plants are to be left to them- 
ſelves three Weeks, in which Time they will 
ſtrike very ſtrongly, and the Ground juſt about 
them will be very clear of Weeds, from the 
hoeing; but by this Time the Middle of the 
large Intervals will be full of Weeds of ſome 
Growth. | 
The Horſehoe is now to be ſent in, and is to 
cut atong the Middle of each Interval, to as 
much Depth as it can: this will thoroughly root 
up and deſtroy that Growth of Weeds, and break 
the Ground. The Weeds will, in great Part, be 
buried, and will become a Kind: of Manure, 
for Weeds that cannot grow, ſoon rot at this 
Seaſon, which is warm and wet; and the Ends 
of ſome of longeſt Fibres of the Madder 
Roots will be broken off, and new ones will 
conſequently grow in great Quantities from them, 
as is ſeen in cutting of the Fibres of Roots in 
the Gardener's Way of planting ; and there will 
be a fine Quantity of freſh and free Earth for 
theſe new Roots, as alſo for what farther Shoots 
the others may. make; and it will be full of 
Nouriſhment for them. 
The Syſtem of Management in this Article of 
Madder, varies according to the Circumſtances 
of Times, and it is fit we explain it to the Plan- 
ter, that underſtanding the Reaſon of our Di- 
rections, he may obſerve them the more punctu- 
A. <-> 
Me have told him that the main dowiiright 
Roots are all that are of Value in his Madder | 


Plants. Now the horizontal or ſpreading ones, 


© that run under the Surface, are to be conſidered 


in two diſtinct Lights, as they are larger or as 


N 


they are ſmaller, for at one of theſe Times they | 


impoveriſh, but at the other they feed them; 
ſo that at one Time they We DE MOEN and | 
at another deſtroyed. 

| Ie is while they are young that they" are of || 
Advantage to the main Root. This is their 
Condition in the preſent Inſtance, and it is chere · 
fore we are recommending every Method to feed 


| and to enereaſe them; and on the other Hand, | 


| 
4 
15 
| 


A 


| we ſhall ſoon after take as much Pains to de- 


ſtroy them. The Part of the Madder above 
Ground, now though of ſome Bigneſs, is not fo 


| large as to demand any vaſt Quantity of Nou- 


riſnment; the Root, on the contrary, is puſh- 
ing downward, and grows the faſter the more it 
is ſupplied by its Fibres, and the leſs it is drained 
by the Plant above. 

This is the Caſe in many Inſtances at the 
Period of Growth whereat the Madder is at pre- 
ſent, but in none more viſibly. The firſt Nou- 
riſhment the new planted Roots take in, goes 
to the puſhing ſome Fibres from themſelves out- 
ward, and a Shoot of Stalk and Leaves upward. 
This Shoot takes up the greater Part of the 
Nouriſhment i in the firſt Days, but afterwards it 
grows ſlower, and requires a ſmaller Proportion 
of what is drawn. After this there is a Period 
when the main Root is taken Care of and ſup- 
plied, that it may be able to ſend up Nouriſh- 
ment in Abundance to the Herb, when ripening 
its Flowers and Seeds, that being the great Pur- 
poſe of Nature in all Plants: for this Purpoſe 


alſo in Madder a Number of long horizontal 
Roots grow out every Way under the Sur- 


face. 

Theſe horizontal Fibres we have As and 
for which we are now fo carefully providing by 
the Horſe Hoe, are in Time to become thoſe 
long horizontal or Side Roots. At preſent they 
are very ſerviceable, for they draw in Nouriſh- 
ment in vaſt Abundance ; which being not de- 
manded in that Quantity by the Plant in its pre- 
ſent State, goes according to the Deſign of Na- 
ture, to the feeding and enlarging the main or 
downright Roots. The preſent Horſehoeing has 


vaſtly encouraged, filled, and encreaſed them; 


but the next is to deſtroy them. 
Some Time after this Horſehoeing there will 


be Weeds again in the Partitions, and between 
Plant and Plant, for this is a Seaſon that pro- 


duces them very quickly: the Hand Hoers muſt 
be ſent in again to cut them all up, and the 


Plants of the Madder being kept clear, will have 


a healthy Aſpe&, which is very eſſential to the 


good Growth of the Root, and which they would 


not have if choaked up with Weeds : ſome 
Weeks after this, when the Madder has grown 


to a conſiderable Size, let the Horſe Hoe be 


ſent in a ſecond Time, with Orders to cut much 


' nearer one Side, or one Row, alternately ; by this 


Means all the large horizontal Roots on that 
Side will be cut and broken off, and only ſmall 
ones will grow from the Ends of them, which 


will tend to the Service of the main Root again. 


The Hand Hoers at this laſt Time need not hoe 


| the Outſides of all the Rows, but only alternate- 


| ty of thoſe near which che Horſe Hoe is not this 
Time to come, for the next hoeing it is to take 
the others. This Inſtrument could not be brought 
ſo near the Rows while they were young, for feat 
| of tearing up or burying che Plants, but they 
are tod well eſkabliſhed now to be in any Danger 
on that Head, eſpecially as it is done only on 
one Side; for the Horſe Hoe is to be carried 

the fartheſt Side of the next Interval all 


the Way, in the Courſe of this Operation; ſo . 
that it never comes near both Sides of the ſame 


Row. 
The 
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The Plants will im rn SY this ure 5 


ſurpriſingly, and advance toward their flower- 
ing. There will need no more Handhoeing, for 
they will be now of ſuch a Size and Strength, as 


to deſtroy all the Weeds about them; and the 


next Horſehoeing, which will be the laſt for the 
Summer, will compleat the Work for the firſt 
Seaſon. 

This is to be done as ſoon as Fn Weeds. SB 
got ſome Head again in the Intervals, for they 
will riſe there though they be over-powered in 
the Partitions. The Inſtrument is now to be 


carried on the other Sides of the Rows alter- 


nately, ſo that now there will have been a tho- 
rough and deep cutting up of the Ground, near 
both Sides of every Row. . 
The large horizontal Roots, which would im- 
poveriſh the main Roots, and be of no Value 
in themſelves, are now broke and cut. off on 
this Side alſo; and the main Roots, which are 
now large and ſtrong, have all the Advantage of 
the Nouriſhment. - | 

The Flower and Seed of Madder are wholly 
uſeleſs : and we have ſeen, on all Occaſions, how 
greatly a Plant's running to Seed impoveriſhes 
the Root. This dictates a new Practice in the 
preſent Caſe, which is the cutting down the Plants 
| Juſt before they are breaking out into Flower. 
. Let this be done with Caution, and with Mo- 
derat;ion. The Farmer is not to cut them down 
cloſe to the Ground; it is enough if he ſtop their 
running to Seed, therefore all he has do is to 
cut them off half a Foot below the Top. This 
will take off all the Flower Buds, and yet will 
leaye enough of the Plant to draw up a great 
Quantity of Sap, and keep Nature in her proper 
Courſe. By this Means a vaſt Quantity of rich 
Juice, intended for the Perfection of the Plant 
in its Ripeneſs, will go to the main Root, for 
there will be no large Side Roots to take it up; 
and the Encreaſe in that vietal Part will be my 
ſurpriſing. | 

The Stalks will ſhoot, out Side Branches 
from the Part where they were cut off, and from 
every Joint below, and will, grow ſtronger for 


that cutting, and very buſhy. Some of theſe | 


will make an Attempt to flowering, and they 
may be left to themſelves in it. The few Flowers 
that grow upon theſe Shoots .are not like. the 
full and univerſal flowering of the whole Growth, 


they will do neither Good nor Harm, and are 


not worth regarding. | 

; The firſt Summer will thus- ** and the 
Plants not haying drawn a vaſt deal of Nou- 
riſhment upwards, the Roots will be greatly 


ſtrengthened and encreaſed. This will be the 


Condition of the Crop at the Autumn of the 
firſt Seaſon; and all that is to be done is in the 
ſame Manner to promote the Growth of the 
Root, during the reſt of the Time it is to remain 
| A Crop of Madder, though it remain but cighteen 
Months in the Ground, is to be accounted by | 


the Farmer as a two Years Standard, becauſe the 


Preparation of the Land takes up. the other fix, 

The whole Courſe is this, at Autumn the Ground 

is to be taken for it; during the Winter it is to 

be prepared, and in Spring it is to be planted : 

the next Autumn the Plants have had one Sum- 
1 


it ought in every Reſpect; and this Seaſon the 


| with Care and Circumſpection, for the more they 


| Sets are ſeparated for a new-Plantation, they are 


is to die Reds and Purples, and as an Ingredient 


— 


mers Growth, wp they are to have marks. far 
they muſt remain. through the Winter, and the 
following Summer : -and the Roots muſt be ga- 
thered in Autumn following, which is two Vears 
from the Time of W the Preparation of 
the Ground. 

In the uſual Way of 88 ew the 
Roots are taken up at this Time for Sale, an- 
other Piece of Land is to be ſought out for the 
next Crop; but in the Method we have propoſed 
by the Horſehoeing Huſbandry, the ſame Piece 
of Ground may raiſe Madder for ever ; and will 
be fitter for it than any other could. 
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9 H A p. LXXXVIIL. 


Of » managing a Crop of Madder the 1 | 
Seaſon. 


J E have brought the Halbandmen oi 

the firſt Summer with his Madder, and 

have put him into a Way of making it much 

finer than it can be by the common Merhods in 

that Time; at Autumn the Stalks die away, and 

the Weeds die with them : and from this Time, 

according to the Manner of ſpeaking in the Mad- 

der Countries, they date what they call * ſe- 
cond. Seaſon. ; 

All the Winter the Ground is to lie perfedtly 
quiet: in Spring, a Fortnight before the Plants 
begin to ſhoot, the Horſe Hoe ſhould. be ſeat 
in to cut a deep Futrow in the Center of every 
large Interval, and the Hand Hoers to cut up 
thoſe Weeds that riſe in the Partitions. After 
this there will be no more Care needful about 
them, for the Growth will be too ſtrong to ſuf- 
fer any Annoyance; but the Intervals will have 
Weeds, and ſhould be Horſehoed juſt as in the 
preceding Summer, to prevent their farther 
Growth, and to give new Supplies of Nouriſh- 
ment to the main Roots, as well as to cut away 
and deſtroy the Side or horizontal ones. 

This is to be done exactly in the ſame Manner 
as before mentioned for the firſt Seaſon, and 
therefore needs not be deſcribed more at large 
here. By this Means the Crop will proceed as 


whole Care will be over. wr 
In Autumn, when the Plants wither, is _ 
Time to take up the Roots, this muſt be done 


are broke in the Ground, the more of them is 
loſt. The regular Method of planting them 
comes in here to be of great Uſe, for the People 
employed to take them 'up know where to look 
for them one by one, and where they may, and 
where they may not, work about them. 

When they are all taken up they muſt be 
cleaned. from Dirt, and after a Quantity of fine 


to be dried for Sale. The Dyer will be always a 
ready Purchaſer, nor-needs the Huſbandman fear 
to overſtock the Market. The Uſe of the Root 


in many other Colours: and the Quantity im- 


ported annyally from Fanvers, AMA, and 
Hol LAN D, amounts to fifteen, twenty, or 8 
five Thouſand Pounds. 
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C HAP. LXXXIX. 
Of planting 4 Second Crop of Madgder. 


F the Huſbandman be ſatisfied, as he very 

well may with the Produce of his firſt Crop 
of this Root, he may reaſonably promiſe him- 
felf much larger Advantages from the ſecond, 
becauſe he will have, 1. More Experience and 
Knowledge in all the Particulars relating to ms 
Management. 2. A better Supply of Sets; 
and, 3. A fourth. Part more Time for their 
Growth, which will be no ſmall Addition to 
their Bulk. 

In the ſetting out with the Undertaking, 
fix Months were neceſſary for preparing the 
Ground; but the Land is now all ready: the 
five Foot Intervals have been, during the eighteen 
Months Growth of the preceding Crop, in a 
State of Fallow; and they are now ready to 
receive the new Plantation, ſo all that 1 is 
ſpared. 

We ſhall enter regularly upon che Progreſs of 
the Buſineſs : in the Beginning of Oc rokkR the 
Ground is clear, and the Sets are taken from the 
old Roots. Let this Opportunity be ſeized, and 
while theſe Sets are preparing for the Ground, 
let the Ground be alſo preparing for them. 

The Method of planting them is to be ex- 
actly the ſame as at firſt, in double Rows, with 
a Foot and half Partition between the two, and 
with a five Foot Interval between Pair and Pair 
of them. 

The Rows are now to be planted i in the Mid- 
dle of the 'former Intervals, and therefore the 
Places where they ftood before, will become the 
Middles of ſo many new Intervals; and enjoy- 
ing a Fallow of two Years, with frequent Til- 
lage during the whole Time, while the new 
Plantation is growing, they will after that be in 
a Condition to feed a new Crop, and fo on from 
Year to Year ; the ſame Field by this Manage- 
ment being enabled to bear the ſame e 
for ever. 

While the Pickers are ſelecting the fineſt and 
| rongeſt Sets under the Eye of the Owner, let 
the four coultered Plow be again turned into the 
Ground. It is now to tear up the Middle of 
each Interval, and is to be followed by the 
Harrow. By that Time the Ground is thus 
fit, the Sets will be ready, and the ſooner 
they are let into it the better. Theſe will be 
ſuch in Strength and Goodneſs, as it would be 
impoſſible for him to obtain by Purchaſe, and 
they will ſtrike immediately on being planted. 
The Lines are to be drawn in the ſame Man- 


ner as for the firſt Plantation, and the Sets let | 


in with the ſame Care. "They will have Time 
to ſtrengthen themſelves for the following Win- 
ter, and will be ſo rooted, and fixed in, the 
Ground by the ſucceeding Spring, chat they will 
ſhoot in a Manner not bo | be Corina BY. a 
Spring Plantation. . | 

As breaking and dividing the Soil to a cer- 
tain Depth, is all that is required for the Well 
nouriſhing of this Crop, the Ground will be now 
much better than at firſt, becauſe it has been | 
Numb. XLVI. 
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continually turned and new broke during the 
Growth of the other; and as the Weeds 
which had lived upon it were always deſtroy- 
ed in their firſt Growth, and had rooted there- 
fore but ſlightly, the whole Soil is full of Nou- 
riſhment. 

It may be queſtioned indeed, whether a c ourſe 
of Tillage in this Way, ſuffers any Thing by 
thoſe ſhort Growths of Weeds or not; for as 
they exhauſt little they return ſomething, pro- 
bably as much on being rotted in the Earth, and 
become a kind of natural Manure, 

The Madder thus planted, is to be managed 
N as the firſt Crop: it is to be taken up 
juſt two Years after the Planting, and it will be 
found vaſtly preferable to the preceding. Some 
who have raiſed Madder, propoſe keeping it three 
Years in the Ground ; but they certainly had not 
fairly and exactly tried the Difference. The 


Roots will gain ſomething the third Vear, but 


not comparable to the Diſadvantage of the Loſs 
of a whole Year's Time; neither are they al- 
ways ſo good as they ſhould be. 

The ſecond Autumn is the Seaſon when this 
Root has arrived at. its Perfection; and is the 
moſt — Time, o on 1 Accounts, for take- 
ing it __ | 


C H A p. XC. 
wal the preparing Madder Root for Sale. 


(HERE are different Ways of managing 

it when taken up; and different Forms 

under which it is brought to Market. But we 

adviſe the Farmer to think of nothing more 

than plainly drying it, and ſelling it entire, at 

leaſt at firſt. It may be very well dried in a 

Hop Kiln, with a little Fire; and will * 
fell i in that State. 

The other Methods of managing it are by 

firippiag off the outer Rind, then the ſecond 


Bark, and fo ſelling it in the three Forms, of 


the Rind, the Fleſh, and the Fibre : and it may 
be alſo in either of theſe States ground, and ſold 


in the Condition of Powder. For all theſe Pur- 


poſes Labourers may eaſily be had from -the 


Countries where the raiſing of Madder is com- 
mon, and they will ſoon let the Owner, into the 


manual Operation. 


We are not againſt his . all his, 
for we are aware of the Advantages, and would 
have him make the moſt every honeſt Way. of 
his Crop : but this is not eſſential, to the Traf- 


fick in Madder, and therefore. we would not 


have him perplex N by a out with 
it. 


Let him firſt OY his Madder as we ae 
ſhewn, and ſell it plainly dried; and after that, 
let him get proper People to ſuperintend and 
manage the ſeveral Operations in the preparing 


the Root for more advantageous Sale; always 
having an Eye over the Work himſelf, and 


making it his chief Care to get himſelf as quick- 
5 as he can into the Secret of the ſeveral Prac- 


tices: for if he omits this, he will lie at the 


Mercy of his Servants, which is a very miſera- 


ble as well as hazardous Situation, 


6 * | For 
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For his P Fe we ſhall here 
add, the Terms by which Madder is called in 
its ſeveral States, according to theſe Ways 
of Preparation, and. the Method at large in 
_ which they are manufactured. There is more in 
it than can well be conveyed in Words, for 
theſe manual Operations are to be learned like 
Trades, by Practice, not from Deſeription; but 
enough may be ſaid to explain the ſeveral 23 
and Forms in a ſummary Way. | 

When the Root is managed in that plain ind 
eaſy Way which we have adviſed our Farmer 
firſt to practiſe; that is, when it is only taken 


out of the Ground cleaned from the Earth that | 


hangs about it, and dried, and in that State 
offered to ſale, it is called Madder in the 
Branch. 

A great deal is brought from: FLANDERS 1n 
this Condition, and our People are very willing 
to purchaſe it: but as this is the leaſt profita- 
ble Management of it, this Branch Madder 1s 
brought principally from thoſe Places where the 
Trade is leaſt underſtood, or where they want 
Hands or Engines for the managing it accord- 
ing to the other Ways, : 

The firſt Management: after this affords three 
Species. In order to the preparing theſe, the 
Root muſt firſt be dried to a certain Degree, 
with which- thoſe who. are accuſtomed to the 
Work are perfectly acquainted : then its ſeveral 

' Parts ſeparating, eaſily, they ſtrip off firſt the 
outer Skin or Rind, and next the fleſhy Part, 
leaving the.Pith or central Matter bare and entire. 
Theſe they. lay in three Heaps,. and * 
by three diſtinct Names. 

The firſt, which is only the outer Rind;. is 
coarſer and fouler than the reſt, this, they call 
Mull Madder ; the ſecond. is firm and beauti- 
ful: from, its running into Quills when it comes 

off entire, which have a, round opening at the 
Ends, they call this Letter O Madder, and ſome- 
times Number O Madder, or Plainiy O Mad- 
der; the third Parcel, which is the entire Pith 
of the Root, and is of a paler Colour than the 
reſt, they call Crop Madder. 

Here are four Kinds of Madder for Fay and 


_ theſe are in Reality all the Differences in that | 
Commodity, except the Article of reducing it. 


to Powder ; but as different Kinds according to 
theſe Diſtinctions may be, and are reduced to 
this Condition, they are called by various 
Names. 

The ground Madder is principally, however, 
of two Kinds; it is either the whole Root 


dtied, which they call Branch Madder ground 


to Powder; or it is the , middle. Part, alles 
Number O Madder. 

When the firſt Kind, or leite entire Root i is 
ground, it is uſually ſold under the Name of 
Bunch Madder; and when the Number Q 
Madder is ground, its Name is Looſe Madder., 
Theſe are the ſeveral T. erms which the Culti- 
vator of Madder will now eaſily underſtand. Tr | 
is not eſſential to him to follow theſe ſeveral, 
Practices, but he will find it profitable. In the 
mean Time he may always find a ready Mar- 
ket for the entire Root dried, which. is what the 


' Purchaſer knows under the Name of Madder in, | 


the Branch; and without . himſelf far- 


Be ok Ix. 


ther, may thus make ſuch a Profit as will ſur- 
prize the unacquainted with theſe Things to hear 
it named. | 
Whether all that has been ſaid of the vaſt 
Profits of this Species be true, we ſhall not 
take upon us to determine, but there is not the 
leaſt Doubt of its equalling any Crop that can 
be raiſed. 
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CHAP. XCI. 
Of Tg. 


HIS is an Herb raiſed for a particular 

Uſe in the Woollen Manufacture, which 
no other known Subſtance can ſo well ſupply: 
for this Reaſon while the Woollen Manufacture 
continues ſo important as it is to EncLaxp, it 
will be always worth the Farmers while to be 
acquainted with this uſeful Plant; and occa- 
ſionally, according to the Nature of his Situ- 
ation, and the Demand, to cultivate it. 

Teaſil is not one of thoſe univerſal Commo- 
dities for which there is every where: Market. 
It may be raiſed in any Place; and it is of 
cumberſome Carriage : therefore he muſt be 
very imprudent, who ſets. about to cultivate: it 
at a Diſtance from the Parts of the Kingdom 
where it is uſed, becauſe nothing need! prevent 
thoſe from. doing, it who are upon the Spot; but 
to ſuch as are, it proves: on many Qecaſions a 
very profitable Growth, 

The great Advantage attending it is, that is 
does not require the beſt, of the Farmer's 
Ground; and that it demands. vory little Trou- 
ble; for after it is once up, it is tos ſtrong for 
Weeds to grow amongſt it. | 

For theſe plain Reaſons, the Farmer will find 

that it. may be often his Intereſt: to raiſe it in the 
Cloathing Countries; and we ſhall: proceed to 
acquaint him with the, moſt profitable Manner 
wherein that is to be done, after we have in- 
formed him of the Aſpect and. Nature of the 
Plant. 
Teaſil is one of thoſe Plants which tha us 
moſt obviouſly, the Effects of Culture. We ſee 
in many, Inſtances; Things raiſed to a Perfection 
in Gardens, which they never attain in their 
wild State, but, we have ſeldom: the Opportuni - 
ties of comparing. one with the other. In the 
Teaſih they, are always before us. What we call 
wild; Teaſil in the Hedges, is the very ſame 
with, that, the Farmer is, to cultiyate for the Uſe: 
of the Clothier, excepting the Difference from: 
. Culzure e, and, they. may. always he viewed toge- 
ther to Tee. What that, Advantage is, The Heads 
of che 3 N — Teaſil are raiſed. to a Perfec- 
tion, ole. of the wild Kind never reach, and; on 
tha hange entirely their Uſe in the 
Manufacture, T% 

The common Tesſil is well | 1 by its, 
tall, Stall,, and great rough Heads; we hall 
therefore confine our ee to that Plant 
as improyed by Culture. 

Che manvred, Teaſjl grow. ta, the Height of: 
ten 'oots; and is. a robuſt, ſtately, and very 


regularly, groning. Plant, The, Roat is. L_ 
| c, 
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thick, and white. The Stalk is very ſtiff, firm, 
and of a pale Colour, and is armed with Prickles. 
The Leaves that riſe from the Root are very 
large, long, and of a bright Green, and are full 
of ſharp pointed ſtrong Prickles. Thoſe on the 
Stalk are of the ſame Shape: they grow in 
Pairs, and joining one another at the Bottom, 
they ſurround it, forming a kind of Baſon 
round about it, which holds at all Times a 
great deal of Water catched from the Dews and 
Rains. Theſe Leaves, like the lower ones, are 
full of ſharp Prickles. Toward the Top of the 
Stalk there riſe ſeveral Branches, and theſe 
divide again into others toward their Extremi- 
ties; and at the Top of every ſuch Diviſion 
there grows a large rough Head, fully as big 
as a Man's Fiſt, and of a ſomewhat oblong 
Form. This reſembles the Head of the com- 
mon wild Teaſil, but is much bigger; and as 
It is covered in both Kinds with a Kind of ſmall 
tough Prickles, theſe which ſtand nearly ſtrait 
in the wild Kind, all bend downward in Form | 
of Hooks, in the manured Teaſil; and by that 
Circumſtance it is that the Head is ſo fit for | 
the Service of the Clothier : it becomes a Kind | 
of Inſtrument for the dreſſing of Cloth, which 
for the Number, Diſpoſition, Toughneſs, and | 
Springyneſs of its Hooks, exceeds any Thing 
that can be made by human Art. 


Theſe Heads contain the Flowers, and Seeds | 


of the Plant. The whole Head is a Kind of 
common Receptacle, holding a great Number 
of Flowers which appear in Succeſſion for many 
Days : each of theſe Flowers has its particular 
Cup, but that is very ſmall, and ſtands upon 
the Rudiment of the Fruit. 

The Flower is. ſmall and hollow, it is a Kind 
of Tube, conſiſting of a ſingle Leaf, divided | 
into four Segments at the Edge, the upper one 
a little larger than the others. In the Centre | 


of this riſe four Filaments : they are very ſlen- 


der, and are longer than the Flower, ſo that 
they hang out; and each of theſe has an incum- 
bent little Head, or Button, containing the Duſt 
which is to impregnate the Seed. From the Top 
of the Rudiment of the Seed, and in the Centre 
of theſe Filaments riſes the Style of the Flower : 
at the Fop of which alſo is a Button pierced 
for the Reception of that Duſt, and the convey- 
ing of it to the ripening Seeds: one of which 
follows every Flower, and is of a longiſh Shape. 


There are three or four other Kinds of Tea- 


fil mentioned by the Writers on Botany, but 


they are of no Importante to the Farmer; this 
large Kind, which is à Native of EnoLanp, 


and 'miny other Parts of the World; and is 
thus improved by See is che ! one he 
needs gut, | | e r n 
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"EMAP. XC 
Of the Hue Sl for. Ti ai, and it Giltgre. 


O 45 in "what Soil Teaſil will beſt " 
ceed,., the wiſe Method is to ſee where 
it grows wild; It will live in this State al- 
moſt. on any Ground, but it never is ſeen to 


thrive ſo well as when it chances to ſtand on a 
Clay, among which there are ſome Stones. 


Neighbourhood of a Cloth Country, have a 
Piece of ſtony, clayey Ground, that is fit for 
little elſe, and is ſcarce worth the Charge of 
Manure, let him ſow it with Teaſil: he will be 
at no other Expence than a Couple of good 
 Plowings, and he will have a Crop that will 
bring him a much larger Profit than he could 


make any other Way from ſuch a Piece of 


Land, without a great deal of Dreſſing and Ex- 


pence. 
There 1s, not any Plant whoſe Culture is leſs 


underſtood than this, though nothing is ſo eaſy. 


Moſt adviſe the ſowing it in Spring, and conſe- 
quently a great deal of Trouble in weeding ; 
and ſome allow it two Years Growth upon the 
Land. Theſe Methods loſe Time, and create 
Expence, and nothing of this is neceſſary. 

The Courſe of Nature in the Production and 
Growth of the wild Plant is this. The Heads 
| ripen in JULY, the Seeds fall out, and take root 
in the Ground; they ſhoot up large Leaves 
which ſtand through the Winter, and in Spring 


toward the End of Summer flowers, and is in 
its Perfection. 

Herb which is an abſolute Weed, and the Me- 
thod of whoſe Growth naturally, and without 
Care, is fo obvious, more have not been led to 


have given themſelves a * deal of Expence 
and Trouble. 

Tis certain, that if Teaſil be ſown in Spring, 
Weeds will rife with it, and muſt be held up, 
becauſe they grow quick at that Time; but in 
Autumn they are not ſo numerous, nor of ſo 
quick Growth, and therefore the Plant will get 
the better of them. This is alſo the more the 
| Cafe, becauſe of the natural Soil of the Teaſil, 
| which being clayey, is one wherein few Weeds 
grow, and thoſe not vigoroufly. On this de- 
pends the proper Culture of the Teaſil, which 
we ſhall therefore direct the F armer to obſerve 
in the following Manner. 

If a elayey and ſtoney Soil be at hand it is 


beſt; if not, am abſolute Clay will do. In 
| either Caſe let him begin the Management and 
Preparation of it in Autumn, as early as he 
cam: the ſboner the better always; becauſe the 


quicker the Seed is got, the more Strength it | 


will ktve' in the Shoot before Winter. 
As ſoon as the Ground is clear of any other 
Crop, if it have had any on it; let it be flow: 
ed deeply with the four coultered Plow :" after 
this let it be torn to Pieces with the great Har- 
o dd when ib had lain 4 few Days, plowed 
deeply again; tis laſt plowing is to be follow- 


Yi cobyatodeey — aud wen i is ready 


for ſbwWing. 

Wulle this'' Lack is in this Preparation, let 
the Farpict Rel" out för Seed, and let him take 
0 eſpecial Care thut it“ be Wund and new. The 
Quantity to te allowed is a Peck to an Acre; 
and it is to be ſown by Hand, and harrowed 


in. 


This 


Therefore if the Farmer who reſides in the 


the Stalk riſes in "the Midſt of them; which, 


follow the Path thus beaten for them; but in 
| depattirig from it as ignorantly, as wantonly, 


Tis ſtrange, that in the Cultivation of an 


— 
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after this no Weeds can riſe; they will keep 
in the Center of each Cluſter of Leaves, they 
3 to be done by cutting off the Stalks, and tying 
4 them up in middling Bundles. Theſe Bundles 
are what they call Staves of Teaſil, and they re- 


quire nothing more than to be =. in TROP to 
be fit for Uſe. 


as to the drying, than to fet up the Bundles in 


the Field, leaving it to the Sun and Wind: if 


of raiſing. 


Circumſtances, is greatly preferable. - 


be free 


| OE OO 


This done the enn may be left intirely to 
itſelf till the Plants are up, and then there will | 


require only one hoeing with the Hand Hoe * * 


the whole Buſineſs. 


When the Plants are up, and of® Web © Sine 5 ; 
that the ſtrongeſt may be diſtinguiſhed | from the KT 
| pooreſt, let the Hoers be ſent in 


They muſt | 
have Orders to deſtroy the few Wed there are 
upon che Ground, and to thin the Plants, cut- 
ing up the weakeſt and leaving the "moſt pro- 
miſing, at about a Foot and a half Diſtance, this 
is all that needs be done. This hoeing, flight as 
it is, will diſpoſe the Ground to receive the Dews 
and Rains; and the remaining Warmth of the 
Weather and following Showers, will invigorate 
the Roots, ſo that the Leaves will grow larger 
till they meet, and ſo cover the whole Field: 


the Ground moiſt, . and by that Means nouriſh 
the Roots: in Spring the Stalks will riſe, one 


will grow of themſelyes in their natural Man- 
ner, and toward the End of . will be full of 
Heads. 

This is the Time 5 cathering them, and it is 


If che Weather be ſalr r take no more Care 


there be Rain they houſe them, and dry them 
with a little more Trouble. 
The common - Produce is about a Hundred 


or Bundles to an Acre; and at the pooreſt Rate 
they are a very profitable Crop for ſuch Land as 
they have grown upon and the ſmall Expence 


The greateſt Part of the Teaſil raiſed in Exc- 
LAND, is in YoRKSHIRE,and in Es$Ex; the Heads 
being dried, are uſed to lay the Nap of coarſe 
Cloths, or others, in the firſt Manufacture. 

Thoſe who chuſe the Method of ſowing in 


but the other Way, except under very particular 


If any chuſe to cultivate this Plant in the Drill 
and Horſehbdeing Way, there is no doubt but it 
will anſwer very well, for nothing can furniſh it 
ſo plentifully with Nouriſhment as Horſehoeing ; 
and in that. Way alſo the Surface of the Ground 


would not be at any Time ſo perfeftly covered | 


by the Leaves as it is in the other, becauſe the 
middle Part of the Hah ingervals would nn, 


ln this Way of raifng Teaſil:the beſt Praiice 


Spring, muſt: do it b xactly in the ſame Manner 
as has been directed for the doing it in Autumn, 


| would be 2 plane it in double Rows, with two 
r | 


pale Colour. 
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CHAP. XCIII. 
of Aniſeed.” 


VERY. one knows what Anifeed is, and 
how great a Conſumption there is of it, 
We receive it from the Levant, where it is cul- 


| tivated i in the GREBK Iſlands, and ſome other 
Places; but it may as well be raiſed at Home. 


Not only we are remiſs in this Article, but all 
other Nations, for the World is in a Manner 
ſupplied from thoſe few Places: there is no Rea- 
ſon the Backwardneſs of others, in what regards 
their own Intereſt, ſnould be a Rule for us to 
be alſo backward: not only Reaſon and the little 


Experience we have in Gardens, ſhew that the 


Plant will perfectly well live with us; but the 
more full and perfect Experience of the Fields 
where it has been ſown, and has. come up, and 
grown to a perfect Maturity. 

Let the Farmer be informed of every thing. it 
is in his Power to raiſe upon his Land; and then 
let him uſe his Diſcretion, to ſuit the. Crop-to 
the Condition of his Land, and Circumſtances of 
his Farm. 

The Plant which produces this Seed, and is 
called the Aniſe, and vulgarly the Aniſeſeed Plant, 
is not altogether unlike Parſley in its Manner of 
Growth. *Tis about the ſame Height, and 
branches out much in the ſame Manner, and 
carries its Flowers and Seeds i in the ſame Way in 
Tufts. | D Bi 


It grows to two Fact and a half in Height 


| The Root is long and white, but what is : moſt 
and fifty, or from that to two Hundred Staves | 


ſingular in it is, that there is a great deal of 
Difference in the Shape of the Leaves, thoſe 
which riſe firſt from the Roor, are compoſed of 


roundiſh Parts, and thoſe on the Stalk are more 


divided; *tis theſe latter that have moſt the 
Aſpect of the Parſley Leaf, and they are of a 
The Tufts of Flowers are mode- 
rately large, but the ſeparate Flowers are ſmall, 
they are white, and are. ſucceeded each by two 


Seeds which grow together. 


The whole Tuft of Flowers, which is what is 
called an Umbell, has no ſurrounding Leaves as 
thoſe of many other Kinds have; and the ſepa- 
rate Flowers whereof it is compoſed, have ſcarce 
any viſible Cup. Each Flower conſiſts of five 
little Leaves, which are of an oval Fi igure, and 
bend backward: in the Center rife five ſlender 

F ilanients, each having at its Top a little Head 


or Button; among theſe grows a ſingle Filament, 


divided into two at the upper Part. This is the 
Style of the Flower, it grows upon the Rudi- 
ment of che Fruit, which is compoſed of two 
Seeds joined cloſe er, Which ripen and ſe⸗ 


| parate when the Flower | is fallen. 
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hecauſe each Plant being ſo well nouriſhed would, 


afford a larger Number, and We 
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| Naked aiot 
\LNISEds to be ſown in Spring, bat 70 
Sund muſt be well prepared for it be- 


fore: Hen Therefore let the Farmer who iv 
tends 
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wid to raiſe it; look out for A proper Piece of 


Ground during the Summer, that he may be 


ready to go to work upon it in Autumn. 

The proper Soil is a dry rich Loàm; that is, 
ſuch a one as has a good deal of Sand, but little 
Clay, and a good Quantity of fine Mould in its 
Compoſition. | 

The beſt Situation is in a warm Valley, where 
the Place is well ſheltered by Hedges, and is 
not in the Way of Wet; for Aniſe is à tender 
Plant, and will by no Means bear Water to lodge 
about the Roots. 

Such a Piece of Ground being choſen, let it 


be well plowed up in Autumn, and a Quantity 
of half rotted Dung ſtrewed over it. 


Let the 
plowing be repeated two or three Times between 
that and Spring, that the Manure may be well 
mixed among it; and then let it all be harrowed 
fine, till it be as level and ſmooth as a Border 
in a Garden. It is then in a Condition to be 
ſowed, but the Weather muſt be watched. Aniſe 
is a quick growing Plant, ſo that it need not 
be hurried into the Ground in the very Beginning 
of the Spring at all Adventures; the Danger to 
which it is liable is altogether that of the cold 
Rains, which ſometimes fall early in this Seaſon, 
and it may be eaſily guarded againſt theſe, by 
keeping the Seed out of the Ground till the dan- 
gerous Period is over. 

The Farmer may be diſcouraged by what he 
meets with in ſome Writers of Credit on this 
Subject, who talk of the great Tenderneſs of 
'Aniſe, and the Difficulty of raiſing it : but it is 
all owing to their having ſown it tbo early. 
E hey direct FEBRVARx as a proper Time, where- 
as it will ſucceed very well if ſown in ApRII. 


Gerrard, an Author of Credit, might have 


taught thoſe Writers better, he ſays he had fre- 
quently ſown it in his Garden, where it always 
grew very well; and perfectly ripened its Seeds, 
if the Weather proved any thing favourable. - 

There is therefore no Difficulty in raiſing Aniſe 
in Exol Au, and very little Hazard, unleſs what 
riſes from Ignorance : this is worth ſearching to 
the Bottom, '-becauſe it may prove a very va- 
luable Commodity : the Price is not great as we 
import 1 it, but when we conſider the vaſt Quan- 
tity of Seed which all theſe umbelliferous Plants 
bear, we ſhall find that it will amount to a a very 
conſiderable Value from an Acre. | 

The Ground being ready, the next Thing che 
Farmer i is to do is to ſee that he get good Seed, 
the Soundneſs is one great Article, and the Freſh- 
neſs is another. If he buy ſuch as is faulty and 
decayed, he will have a poor Crop, becauſe one 


Seed, though good and ſound, yet it will from 
that alone be made very inconvenient to him, on 


Aceount of the late ſhooting- As we have ad- 


viſed him to ſow it late in the Spring, it _ 
riſe ſoon, or he ſhould be prepared for its l ing 
longer in the Ground, by knowing it'would do 
ſo, that he; might ſow it ſomething ſooner. 
Gardeners;know:-that-old Seed, though good; al- 


ways lie longer in the Ground than hewer of che 


ſame Kind, and this is particularly ſo in Aniſe. 
Therefore let the Huſbandman de very care · 
ful in examining the Seed-be buys; the beſt Rule | 


n given — ada 
4 — 


which turn back at the Extremities. 
{ Center of each riſe five lender Filaments, each 
having a little Button or Head, and among theſe 
grow up two fine Threads, which are the double 
Style of the Flower; after the Flower is fallen 
the Seeds grow two. cloſe together, and ſeparate 
when they ripen. There are two or three other 
Kinds of the Caraway Plant, named by Writers 
on Botany, but ooly the common Sort, which 
| we have here deſeri 
man's Notice. 


mellow Earth, 


Clexineſs are Tokens of its being ſound, and 


the Brightneſs of its Colour ſhews beſt its being 


new. | 

The Land being prepared; as we have direct- 
ed, the Seed is to be ſown lightly and ſparingly 
over it; and when it is come up it is to be hoed 
by the Hand Hoe; the Hoers cutting up ſuch 
Weeds as have riſen among it; and thinning the 
Plants to about ſix Inches Diſtance every Way. 

In this Condition they are to ſtand till they 
have flowered, and the Seed is ripened; and the 
Time for gathering them is juſt when it begins 
to harden, 

The beſt Way of gathering this Givi is by 
pulling up the Plants by Hand, for they root 
very ſlightly ; after which they are to be houſed; 
that they may dry without wafte, and the Seed 
is then to be thraſhed off for Sale; 
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En Iv: 
Of Caraway Seed. 


HIS Seed is as well known as Aniſe, and 
it grows upon a Plant ſomewhat reſembling 
it in its general Form. It may be cultivated in 
ENGLAND in the ſame Mantier as Aniſe, but with 
leſs Charge and Hazard, for it is hardier; and 
it yields the greater Advantage, as it does not 
periſh when the firſt Quantity of Seed is ri- 
pened, but lives ſeveral Yeats, producing ſucceſſive 
large Crops. 


The Method of raiſing it is much the fame 


with that we have deſcribed for Aniſe, but eaſier; 
and we have therefore given the other firſt, that 


the Farmer who ſhall not chuſe to attempt that, 


may be acquainted with every thing neceſſary to 
be known about this, which he will leſs fear. 
The Caraway Plarit grows four Foot high ; 
the Root is long and white, and is of a pleaſant 
Tafte. The Leaves which riſe from the Root; 
are large and vety finely divided. The Stalk 


grows up in the Midſt of theſe, ard is hollow, 
ſtriated on the Surface, and divided into a great 


many Branches. On theſe ſtand Leaves like 
thoſe that riſe from the Root, only ſmaller, all 
divided into very narrow and fine Parts: at the 
Tops of the Branches grow Tufts or Umbells 
of white Flowers ; after which come the Seeds, 
growing two together. The whole Tuft has no 
Leaves about its Bottom, nor have the ſin gle 


Flowers any Cup, except ſo ſmall a one as is 
in theſe Particulars, as well 
as in its general Growth, it agrees with Aniſe. 
half of it will never ſprout; and if ie be old 


ſcarce obſervable: 


Each Flower is compoſed of five little Leaves, 
In the 


, is worth che Huſband-. 
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he bars. If there Ie Sand among it, pto- [- 
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vided that be not in too large a Quantity, 1 it-is || 
not the worſe, wherefore a rich Loam will do; 31 
but in general, the richer * Soil the MEM) _ | 
be the Produce. | | ..* WC .\ 
To prepare this 8 55 Caramay. it ſhould 


Fo Huſbandmap. His Fields a are à larger Gar- 
or. narrow. Rules. 


Sowing, that depends upon its natural Condi- 
tion, all Lands ſhould have ſome Moifture when 


be plowed up in Autumn, and again in the Be- | ſown, but the drieſt ſhould have moſt, | 


: enough, but let the Farmer ſee he buys ſuch as 


others at about eight Inches Diſtance . FT | 


muſt not lay his ACC to have „ the 
| firſt „ 


ginning of FEBRuARY: a Week after this it is to 
be harrowed carefully, and laid even, ad. * 
it is. ready for ſowing. * 

Caraway Seed is plentiful 3 De cheap, 


is found and good. 1 
The Quantity that is neceſſary i is. ſeven Weed | 
to an Acre. When this is ſown as evenly: as 
can be, it is to be harrowed in, and then left to 
ſhoot. ; 
When the Plants are about three Inches high, 
the Hoers are to be ſent into the Ground, but 
they. muſt, . both in this and Aniſe, be well in- 
ſtructed firſt in the Appearance of the Plants 
themſelves, which other wiſe they will be very apt 
to cut up among the Weeds. 

They muſt hoe-up the young Growth of Weeds 
that will he now found among the Caraway, and 
thin the Plants themſelves where they are too 
thick, taking up the pooreſt, and leaving the 


Way. +; 

I this hocing be Sly it vill * 
prodigious Uſe to the Crop. The Plants will 
chriye after it in a very ſurpriſing Manner, and 
they may be, for the future Part of the Summer, 
left to themſelves, for they will get ſo much 
Strength before a new Crop of Weeds ſe; that | 
they will have no Chance among them. 

The Crop is not to be expected the firſt Spa: 
mer. Some of the Plants will run up to Seed, and | 
if ſo many do as are worth cutting, it may be 
done, but often tis otherwiſe ; ſo that the Farmer 


The F Field is. to lie: hs whole Winter un- 
touched: in Spring it is to be hoed again, and 


the ſame in Avevsr, and ſoon after- this laſt | 


hoeing the Seed Will ripen. There will be a very 
large Crop, and the ſame for three. or four ſuc- 
ceeding Years, "which is 59. be . ur. Ae 
and thraſhed for Sale. 

Having thus treated of * el 8 
under this Denomination, we ſhall give a few 


general Chapters on the great e of ſowing, | 


and with that, Clole 5 anke of Tillage and bs 
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* the Article of 80 
be confidered; 0 7 0 f Seed,. and 


br ; Things, arp 


Temper and Qualicy” of the 
Kinds of Seed wilf bear Wet, 
jbred"byit; and forhe Lind is. 
ink win wet, other Kinds wh 
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ſtinctiys ate fund ta this Day. | 
„ The laten Wriram ham been? mbfe curious in 
the ſetdiag denn the Names and fgures of avaſt 
* — Vierne whats, And in the fame Manner alt 
M bein- they tens aacted odntinns in heir" lsees 3 or if 


We derem hoſbiories they are wut > 
. Theſe are ſoun as ,d) uirects, and rata 


A Land naturally moiſt may be ſown in any 
Weather, but dry Soils may be ſown in Wea⸗ 
ther that is very "ets provided the Rn be one 
that will bear wet. 

Wheat ought be ſowed when che Earth is 
moiſt. This is an Exception to the Gardener's 
Rule, and it is the moſt important Article in the 
whole Profeſſion. It can hardly be too wet for 
the Sowing of Wheat, for this Seed not only 
will bear wet but requires it: on the contrary, 
Rye, as we have ſhewn, .cannot-bear-it, nor re. 
quires. its Aſſiſtance. Rye cannot be ſown too 
dry : it always thrives ſo much the better. 
Rye that is ſown upon the drieſt Land, and 
in the drieſt Seaſon, will come up without amy 


| Rain ; but Wheat will lie as if it were- A in 


the ſame Weather. 

The Farmers obſerve the Seaſoh of the Year 
for Sowing, and when that is come they get in 
their Wheat be the Weather what it will, for 
this Reaſon it ſometimes will lie ſix Weekz in 
the Ground without any viſible Shadt; but the 
firſt good Rains bring it up, if they come in 
Time: if not there is but a poor Appearance, 
for often half, or the greateſt Tn, bag your with 
fo long lying in the Earth. 
| Let the Farmer in this, as in al ether Things 
follow Reaſon . and Experience, rather than a 
blind Cuſtom. Let him uſe the common Seaſon 
for Sowing his Wheat, if the common Weather 
happen in it; if not let him ſtay beyond chat 
Time. Thoſe who fixed the Time of Sowing 
Wheat, did it becauſe Rains uſually fall at that 
Seaſon; if any Lear it ſo happens that they do 
not, let him wait till they have fallen. He will 
thus better obſerve the Senſe of = antient Rule, 
than thoſe who ſtick ro the Day. 0 

Wheat is not the only Kind * requires 
Moiſture: but moſt ſucceed very well y wy bf 
| of them beſt without it. 

Black Oats require as dh Moiſture as Wheat, 
therefore let the Farmer never ſow them but in 
ſuch a Seaſon: on the other hand, Barley does 
very well in a dry Frans and _ Ber 
Corn in general. Ce 09 01 at 5 
Nature takes Care nabe Seeds of mild: Herbs 


be the Sealgn what it will they grow. aal Some are 
| loft, but enough remain. This is plain, becauſe 
no Kind of: Plant yhatſdever: Ras been loſt ſince 
the We rrend in very ed Aüchors of 
the. Herbs of dd Tine; they db ent mention 2 
great; Number, but alla they! have deſcribed di- 
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den, and he. muſt not be confined to gh lietle 


| They: fall at any Time when chey are ripe; and 
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' which Nature ſows at random, are va to keep 


enough; if much of the Grain were required for 


intended for the Support of Man's Life, and 


ſelves. . 


. - Though. -theſe, and: the Qenerality e 


lead the Firmer-: Far-from too mY there is 
too little Care taken in the Sowing of Corn, let 
im be doubly aſſiduous not remiſs; «theſe Plants 


up the Species. 

The Wheat ſown by the Huſbandman i is to be 
conſumed in Food in the far greater Part: and 
after itchas fed Millions, enough is to remain for 
keeping up the Species. This is a great Dif- 
Ference, and requires all his additional Care. 

It may be ſaid in the ſame Manner, that the 
Earth does for theſe Seeds of Herbs that are 
wild, without Tillage, or any careful Manner of 
placing them in the Ground; they fall as Chance 
directs, and yet they grow. The Anſwer is the 
ſame, that a ſmall Supply only is wanted from 
them, therefore this caſual Way of Sowing is 


other Uſes, then Care and Culture would be 
naed fall. 

The Creator of all T 8 aw at -firſt the 
Condition of Wheat, and the other Grains He 


He knew they would therefore have his Care 

and Labour, for their Production. The others 

which were of no ſuch immediate Uſe or Value 
He foreſaw would be taken little Care of, He 

therefore provided for theit ſucceeding of them- 

Proviſion is made accordingly, and it is 

wonderful in what various and wm Man- 

ner. 
They are in general 1 0e in a Cale, ſerv- 
ing as a Womb, in which they are retained till in 
perfect. Maturity, and which then opening diſ- 
charges them to the Ground. T hey therefore do 
not fall till ripe, and fit for growing and they 
are ſuited to preſerve, themſelves in a proper 
State, and keep in a proper Place, in a ſur- 
priſing Manner. Thoſe intended to root about 
the Mother Plant are ſmall and heavy, ſo that 
falling they take Root at once, this we ſee in 
Henbane, and many others. , Thoſe which are 
intended. for ſpreading are winged with Down, 
as thoſe of the Thiſtles. Such as by their Light- 
neſs would be carried away by every Puff of 
Wind, have. Hooks and Prickles to detain them, 
as Seeds of Clivers, Avens, and Burdock. Agri- 
mony Seed alſo is rough, ſo that it lays hold of 
any thing. Many of theſe are intended for the 
Banks of Fields, where .they could not lie but 
for theſe Hooks and Prickles, that ſerve to keep 
them in their Places. The Seeds of ſome, which 
are to be ſcattered. at à Diſtance, ar lodged in 
Caſes or Fruits, that toſs them out by their 
ſpring in breaking, ſuch as Wood Sorrel and the 
wild Cucumber; and ſome; that. they may not 
riſe in. Cluſters together, have a Kind of Wings 
by which they are influenced by the Wind, to 
move about upon the Ground the Fruits of 
ſome Trees are of this Kind: the Aſh Key and 
the Pine Kernel are an Inſtance. As this provides 
2gainſt thoſe Trees riſing cloſe to one another, 
in which Cate, they cauld not thrive, ſo the other 
is generally given here there is a execping Roo. | 
Wood Sotrel runs a great Way in the Ground 
by the Root, and thersfore:this ere 
Seeds to a Piſtance is niare uſeful. C 4m tu 


| 
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yet ſucceed enough to eee their Species, yet 
there are ſome that require to be ſown only in 
peculiar Seaſons. Thus blue Gentian will not 
ſucceed unleſs ſown when there is wet, but Na- 


cure has provided accordingly, for the Seeds art 


lodged. in a Caſe that hold them firm in dry 
Weather, but ſplits at the firſt: _—_— of Rain that 
falls upon it. 


Thus we ſee Nature provides for Weeds by 


ö various Means, though they be little regarded. 


Corn is left to the Care of Man, becauſe of its 
Value, let him not therefore neglect it. 
quires a particular Caution and Attention, as well 
as Labour, to raiſe it, but the Trouble and Ex- 
pence are well returned. He who underſtands 
beſt how to _— his Labour will have the 
beſt Crop. | 

[Nothing is more Nightly or inoonſidirately 
done than the Sowing in the common Way. We 
| ſee that a certain Time of the Vear is fixed upon 
for doing it, without regard to the Weather, 
which ought to be the chief Point in View on 


that Head; and in the uſual Way of doing it 


the Seed is ſcattered at Random, from the Hand 
of an unſkilful Perſon, and covered very un- 
equally. It falls too thick in ſome Places, and 
too thin in others: and in ſome it is buried {6 
deep it cannot riſe, - while in other Places it is 
burnt up by lying naked on the Surface, 
Inſtead of employing that judicious Care ſs 
needful in the ſowing Corn, Man here ſcatters it 
more at Random than the Seeds of the 1e 
Weeds fall by Nature. 

Every Seed has its proper Weather r d- 
ing its proper Thickneſs upon the Ground, and 
its proper Depth at which to be covered: theſe 
are the three great Articles in Sowing. We have 
ſhewn the Regard that. is to be had to the Wea- 
ther, for the different Kinds; and the Rules by 
which their Depth and Diſtance may be found. 
ExoLaxD had great Obligation. to that Earl of 
CAaSTLEMAIN who brought over the original Drill 
Plow, or Sembrador, from Seain ; and the World 


has great Obligatidns' to Lx ueRT ENU, who in- 


vented it; but their Services would have been of 
little Uſe if not of late revived by Mr. Tour. 
They had ſlept may Tears, and would have been 
altogether loſt and forgotten. 
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of 1 H A P. xc. | 
of the Nature of Wheat Seed,” ard. the Par- 
cular Manner of ſowing Wer: 


HE Reaſon why Wheat Tequires a parti- 
T cular Care and A particular Seaſon for the 
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hardy, hi Sets wilt ſucceed,” as "we 195 
ſhewn, under the ſame Condi tion y herein IgE 
will dome bo little. 

Of all Gut Stain Wheat 18 teaft able "ro beat 
the Severity f Cold; and pet from its Time 0 
Growth 'tis neceſſary to ſow it 175 Win 


It das therefore all 10 cee fit $ ger thto', 


and this is the Difficul 3 


DAs it mut Ie Arbagh the Winter, the Fat 


mer 


It re- 


His Praiſe there 


it is a tender Grin. Rye is 
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mer is blend it as well as he con! cnia the | 


Cold, which it is ſo ill able to bear; and the 
beſt Way he can do this is, by taking Care that 
the Eatth lie hard about it during chat Seaſon. 
chis is in a great Meaſure provided by ſowing it 


in wet Weather, the Soil then cloſing and caking 
about it; but this brings on another Difficulty. 


Wheat, of all Corn, requires the moſt Nouriſh- 
ment; and we know it cannot ſearch for it by 
the Roots, unleſs thoſe Roots can ſpread; nor 

can they do chis except the Ground be properly 
looſe and free. Therefore, as the Condition of 
Wheat requires the Ground to be compact about 
it in Winter, ſo it requires it alſo to be looſe in 
Spring. This is very difficultly to be managed 
in the common Way of Huſbandry, but it 
does very well in the drilling and horſehoeing. 


The Depth at which it is let in by the Drill, 


gives the Earth Opportunity to cloſe about its 


Roots and defend it from the Froſts; and the 
breaking the Ground between the Rows, by 


hoeing in Spring, divides the Soil, and makes 
Way for them to paſs ih Search of Nouriſh- 
ment. 

Therefore the Drill and Horſchoeing Huſban- 
dry is moſt of all ſuited to Wheat, which is the 
moſt valuable and profitable Grain; tis fit the 


Huſbandman perfectly underſtand the Nature off 


this capital Grain, if not he will forfeit half the 
Profit of his Harveſt by the Sowing. There are 


general Rules for Sowing which hold true in moſt 


Caſes, but Wheat is an Exception to others of 
them, beſide that we have name. 
. *Tis a Rule to ſow on the Ground as ſoon as 
tis plowed, that the Seed may have the Ad- 
vantage of the freſh Tillage. This to moſt 
Kinds is very great; but with Wheat another 
Method is to be followed. 

Let the Land be plowed when it is dry, an 


b a ab ag nt *Tis 


proper to wait for this Advantage, though the 
Earth lie three Weeks before Sowing, after the 


Plowing. 1 

| If the Lond ts: a ind a the e 
Part of which is binding, *tis beſt to ſow it dry, 
as well as plow it in that Condition. In this 
Caſe let the ing come directiy after the 


Plowing. 


;: Theſe 3 Rules, but let thent de 
underſtood with Diſcretion: though the Ground 
ſhould be plowed dry for Wheat, it ſhould not 


de ſo dry that the Duſt ſhould fly; and though 


it ſhould be drilled wet, it ſhould not be like 
Haſty-Pudding.” Moderately dry and moderately 
wet is what we mean by the Direction, but it 
will bear an Excels better in the former than the 


latter. 


..The. Difference. 8 Ground broken wet 
and dry, may be ſeen in Banking. A Bank made 
of wet Earth will keep firm many Tears, when 

one of the lame Ground gry will moulder con- 


dna 


"Let the Sced Time be dckcrred dll the Ground 
is ſufficiently wet, and the dry plowed Land will 


5 e Jarger, Cinps- thou: thy | 


The Conteqacnee of Plowing wet. is almoſt 


x equal to that of Banking; a Piece of Land plow · 


ed wet in Novaunza, will be harder in Spring 
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| one n arg: in Abbvar All Ground 
grows hard by lying, and naturally the longer 
the harder; but this Effect of wet out- does that 
of the Time, though there be a l ot _ 
whole Difference. | 

When the Land that has been plowed: a is 
wet enough for Sowing, let it be once harrow- 
ed lightly, Juſt to level it, — ** let it be 
ſo mn. 

Wheat may be drilled any Time e 
Harveſt and Nov zurn, but in general tis bet- 
ter to drill eatlier than thoſe who ſow in * 
common Way, than later. | 

When Wheat is ſown early leſs Seed i is re- 
quired, when later more. Poor Land ſhould 


Winter. 


round. : 


© H A P. XCVIII. 


* the Freu of Seed Wheat to the 
and, 


new Method of Huſbandry is a very con- 


ficient. 


early; four Gallons of middling 
enough. The Danger of drilling it too thick 1 is, 


is often diminiſhed yet farther, by its 'blighting 
in Spring. 
| becauſe it is more ſafe; that which is drilled late 
being found, by all Experience, more liable. to 
Accidents from Worms and many other Cauſes. 
Where there is Danger of Worms the pro- 
per Caution is to plant it ſhallow, Wheat will 


will ſtand very well if not deeper than ah Inch; 


the particular Circumſtances and Seaſon of his 
Sowing. The Way Worms deſtroy Wheat is by 
eating off the Thread that is continued from the 
Grain to the Blade. Worms lie deeper in Win- 
ter than at other Seaſons, by Way of defending 
themſelves from Cold, therefore when the Corn 
is drilled * 3 never come near that 
Thread. 

> As the Quantky-in the Di Method is much 
leſs than in the common Way of Sowing, the 
more Care muſt — — The 
We have ſhewn how it will beſt eſcape Worms; 


but the Rooks are great Deſttoyers, they muſt 
be kept off the Land about the Time of its firſt 


| are: dangerous, but they are very deſtructive then. 
Boys muſt be employed to fright them away- 


up, beſort he ſets on his Guard. * 


have more Seed than rich, becauſe more of the 
Plants will be deſtroyed on the poorer Land in 
Beſide the Plants thriving better on 
rich Land, will have each more Stalks, ſo that 
one of them will be 1 to m_ on poor 


— 


n E W of Seed ( Corn ſowed in the 
cderable Article in its Recommendation; the 
proper Quaritity for an Acre of middling Land 
is from four to fix Gallons, this will ſurprize 
ſuch as are not uſed to this Huſbandry, but the 
_ ſmalleſt Proportion here named i is often ſuf. 


If the Liand be nch, ad be ready; for al mung 
Sed will de 


that it will fall; and when too thin the Quantity | 


When it is planted early leſs ſerves, | 


come up if covered three Inches deep, and it 


therefore let the Farmer proportion the Depth to 


ſhooting..//This' is the only Period? when they 


The Farmer. muſt not ſtay till he ſees/the Blade * 


— 
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Rooks will not meddle with it till it has oe | 
but they will ſee this before the Owner. They 
are ſharp eyed, and juſt when it peeps above 
Ground is the Time they devour it. They 
tear it up for the Sake of the Seed, which is 
then plump and full: when the Shoot has been 
up a few Days the Flower of the Seed is ex- 
hauſted, and they will not meddle with it. 

That Wheat is ſafeſt from Rooks which is 
planted neareſt the Harveſt Time, there is then 
a great deal of Corn ſcattered on the Ground, 
and they feed well. While they have Plenty of 
this they will never look for the other, but when 
hungry they are very bold and very cunning. 


G8 88 888 eg eee 
CHAP. XCIX. 


Of ſewing Turnip Seed. | 


E have obſerved that about MicyazL- 
MAS is the beſt Time for ſowing Wheat. 
Much ſooner it cannot be ſown; and it is not 
prudent to do it a great deal later. In Turnips 
we are not to be particular to a Time. They 
may be very well ſown from May to AvcusT 
end in this the Farmer is to guide himſelf by the 
Nature of his Land. 


In a moderate Piece of Ground, MipsUMMER, | 


or a Week before, or a Week after, is the beſt 
Time; in poorer Land they ſhould be ſown fix 
Weeks ſooner, and ſuch as is in very fine Con- 
dition for them it may be let alone till fix Weeks 
later. Experience ſhew that Turnips, on a very 
good Field, will be as forward if ſown at this 
late Time, as on a poor one at the earlieſt. 
As to the Quantity of Seed, we have obſerved 
on another Occaſion, what a vaſt Difference the 
Drilling makes from the common Method; four 
Pounds is often allowed to an Acre in the com- 
mon Way, and in the Drilling Method four 
Ounces is full enough. 
In the Drill Method Wheat may be ſown upon 
the ſame Piece with Turnips ; and this is to be 
managed thus. The Turnips muſt be ſown early, 
they will then be well grown by Micnazimas ; 
and that-is the Time for ſowing the Wheat. The 
Turnips being in diſtant Rows Wheat may be 
ſown between them, the Earth being properly 
broke for that Purpoſe. Almoſt all the Earth 
may then be taken from the Turnips; and thus 
they may | ſtand with the Wheat during the Win- 
ter, 


vantage od the Ground till Harveſt. | 


a | EG 
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pt Of Sorwing Beans. g 8 e, 


E Salon foe ſowing Sn is Pan- 
ARY, and the moſt proper Earth is ſuch 
as is ſtrong, and will retain ſome Wet. The 
Spring Rains follow this Sowing, and the Crop 
ſeldom fails unleſs for want of a due Moiſture, | 
fo that it muſt be an unnatural Seaſon alone that 


can prevent their thriving if thus ſown. Pro- 
Ne 46. 


— 


In Spring they are to be pulled up, and 
the Wheat is then to be left to take all the Ad- | 


| vided they have this Par they get a good 
firſt Shoot, and no Weather that comes aſter- 
wards can hurt them; the richer the Land the 
better for Beans, provided it have this Firms» 
neſs to hold the Wet. The richeſt Soil will not 
anſwer without this Quality, for if they ſhoot 
well at firſt they will be loſt if there come a dry 
Summer. A loamy Field, with ſome good Mix- 
ture of fine Earth, is the proper Place for this 
Crop, few know the Value of Horſe Beans for 
want of underſtanding the proper Soil, Seed 
Time, and Manner of ſowing them; we ſhall 
endeavour to inſtruct our practical Huſband- 


rience. | 
We have mentioned the Improvement of clayey 
Soils by Sand, in the Beginning of this Work, 
a Soil ſo altered and amended becomes a Loam 
of the beſt Kind; theſe Clays ſeldom fail to 
have rich Earth among them, and though in their 
original and natural States they locked it up, and 
it was of no Advantage, yet when thus divided 
by the Sand, broken by Tillage, and calcined 
by the Sun and Air, from frequent turnings, 
they become a very rich and very ſtrong Land, 
and they are able to retain a great deal of Moi- 
ſture: theſe therefore are the « very beſt Soils for 
Beans. The next to theſe are ſuch as by Na- 
ture come neareſt them; that is, ſuch as are 
loamy, with a 0 Mixture of Mould among 
them. i 

Let a Field like this be choſen for Beans, let 
them be ſown the third Week in FEBRUARV, 
and if they have the Advantage of a dripping 
Spring, the Crop ſhall be equal in Value to one 
of Barley. | 

We have ſhewn what is the great Alrantags 
of Horſehoeing to Wheat, in the cauſing a great 
Number of Stalks to riſe from one Root, and each 
to have a great deal of Corn. 
is produced by this Practice in Reſpect of Beans. 
I have counted ninety-five Pods upon one Stalk, 
| all well fed and full of Seed well nouriſhed; and a 
common Number is ſixty or ſeventy on a Stalk 


eaſily be turned to a better Account. As loamy 


| Soils are the beſt for Crops of Beans, ſandy are 


the worſt, yet there are wet Sands that have ſome 
2 in their Compoſition, though not t enough to 
ell with this Growth; 1 in theſe Caſes the Seed 
ſhould be always drilled in Rows at four Foot 
Diſtance, and a Farmer who manages properly 
may g et a good Crop of Turnips between. 


When any one has a. Deſire to raiſe Beans 
| upon: a Land that is not naturally ſuited to them, 
he muſt encreaſe the Quantity of Seed, and be 
particularly careful in the ſowing. Many of the 
Plants will come to little; and if added to this 


— 


it into the Ground, and the reſt bear but a poor 
Quantity, there muſt be a miſerable Proſpect. 
Dry Weather always hurts Beans, and when 
they ſtand thin it deſtroys them. 

When too few Plants riſe the Weeds will come 
up too abundantly, and when thoſe that conie up 
are not; ſtrong; tliey get Strength and over- 
power them. On good Land three Buſhels will 


ſow an Acre, but it is better, when ir is any 
7A thing 


man on each Head, from the Reſult of Expe- 


when thus managed. In this Caſe the Land cannot 


Part of the Seed be loſt by Careleſſneſs in getting 


The ſame Effect 


—— 
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thing leſs than the beſt, to for four, and on 
Soils that are poor or dry five Buſhels. - 

There are two Ways of ſowing them in the | 
ordinary Huſbandry, by the broad Caſt and | 
plowing them in; for this the Seedſman follows | 
the narrow Wheel Plow, and throws in the Seed 
from his Hand in a direct Line, all the Way 
along the Furrow : this is called ſpraining them 
in. The Furrow is left open in this Way by the 
Plow, but the next turn covers it, and the Beans 
are buried to a good Depth. 

Another Way of ſowing, or rather planting 

Horſe Beans is by Hand, and it is practiſed in 
ſeveral Parts of ExcLanD, at a very moderate 
Expence, Women do it, and the Method is 
this. 

The Land is plowed light, and the Woh draw 
Lines in it at a Foot and half Diſtance. They 
have an Inſtrument they call a Dibble or Dibber in 
their Hands, and Beans in their Apron, and they 
work by the Line; the Dibber is an old Spade 


Handle cut off to five Inches length, and tipped 


at the Point with Iron. They have this in their 
right Hand, and they take out the Beans from 
their Apron with their Left. They ſtrike the 
Dibber into the Ground, and drop a Horſe Bean 
into the Hole. They thus plant the Beans at 
about three Inches Diſtance, in Rows eighteen 
Inches aſunder. This is a very proper Poſition, 
and a very regular Method of planting them, 
and *tis done with ſo much * that the 
is very moderate. 
When the whole Field Eri they go over 
it with a Harrow, which ſufficiently covers the 
Beans; and then they give them two Handhoe- 
ings before Harveſt. This is very nearly of 
kin to the Drill and Horſehoeing Huſbandry, 
but it is not equal to it in Advantage, as we 
have ſhewn; for this Handhoeing only ſcratches 
the Surface of the Ground, whereas the other 
tears and breaks it to ſuch a Depth, as to in- 
vite the Roots of the Crop where the Nouriſh- 1 
ment is moſt abundant. 


1 


In W1LTSH1IRE they plow only lengthwiſe, never | 


acroſs, and ſow their Beans by the broad Caſt 
twice in a Place, they then harrow them in, and 
ſo leave them to their Chance. 

In other Places they don't harrow till about 
the Time when the Beans are juſt going to ſhoot, 
then they go over the Ground Carefully with the 
common Harrow. This tears up the young 
Growth of Weeds, and breaks and divides the 
Ground: at the Surface, covering up the Heads 
of the Beans; immediately after the Harrow they | 
draw over: a moderate Roller, which fixes the 


Earth at the Surface, and levels all for the 
| 'Þ 


Scythe at Harveſt. 

The Drill Method of ſowing is beſt of all. 
and the Diſtance between the Rows not only | 
gives Opportunity for Horſehoeing, which vaſtly | 
ſtrengthens the Growth, but the Plants having | 

a free Paſſage for the Air to their Bottoms, bloſ- 


Manner about Lonpon, and in other Places 


for its early Time and good Flavour. 


* The Tick Bean is more hearty and nouriſh- 


— 


vaſtly encreaſes the Quantity, and at the ſame 
Time ripens them better. 

Though the Horſe Bean is what the Farmer 
means whenever he talks of his Bean Crop: yet 
this is not che only Kind that is cultivated in 
Fields, they ſow five other Sorts in the ſame 


where. there is a large Demand, for the ſupply- 
ing of the Markets; theſe are the Windſor and 
Sandwich, the Broadftock, the Liſbon and the 
Hotſpur, this laſt is a ſmall Bean, but is valued 


There is alſo another Kind that is very properly 
brought into Uſe of late, and ought to be intro- 
duced univerſally ; and this is properly the Coun- 
try Farmer's Concern : this is the Tick Bean, it is 
properly and truly a Horſe Bean, but it is much 
broader than the common Kind, and anſwers 
better on every Occaſion. This is beſt planted 
by Hand with the Dibber, and the Rows ought to 
be at leaſt two Foot aſunder, it yields vaſt Crops. 

The common Method of managing theſe is 
by the Hand Hoe, and it does a great deal of 
Service, though nothing equal to what would be 
by the Horſehoeing. They give them two Hoe- 
ings in this Manner; when they firſt ſnoot up 
they come in with the Hoe, and cut up all the 
Weeds between the Rows, and at the ſame Time 
earth up the Beans: then, when they are about 
ſix Inches high they come in and hoe them up 
again, this ſecond Earthing is of great Benefit 
to the Beans, and the Weeds being deſtroyed 
at this Growth, are rarely troubleſome again. 

Some have ſuppoſed, from hearing the Huſ- 
bandmen of other Counties talk of ſmall Ticks 
and large Ticks, that there were two Kind of 
Beans of this Denomination, but this is not the 
Caſe. There is but one Kind of Bean properly 
thus called. It is a Horſe Bean of the Size of 
the Hotſpur Bean, and is hardy and very fruit- 
ful. What ſome eall the ſmall Tick is only the 


common Horſe Bean. 


ing than the common Horſe Bean, but as it is 
larger it requires longer drying. When this is 
done imperfe&ly in the Field, the Way is to 
finiſh it on a large Floor in an airy Place, or in 
| a Kiln. The ſafeſt Method of keeping them is 
to ſplit them and dry them afterwards; in this 
Caſe they are never liable to any Accident. They 
mix excellently with Oats, Chaff or Bran, and are 
of the greateſt Service to the Cattle. 

There have been Times when Bean Bread was 
eaten for want of better Flour, and no Harm 
ever happened from it: on the contrary, it was 
found to be more ſtrengthening than any other. 

From what we have here laid down from re- 
peated Experience, let the Farmer learn the Va- 
lue of a Crop of Beans; but at the ſame Time 
let him weigh with himſelf the Profit he will 
have from other Crops, and the Condition of his 
Land. Let him beware that he is not led away - 


| ſor and bear Fruit all the Way down. This | 
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0 „ the natural and rike Produlli of the Farmer s Stack. 
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Cuap. 
1. Of Milk, and its natural Produttion 
2, Of the Nature of Mit. 
3. Of the ſeveral Kinds of Milt. 
- Of Cows Milk, and its general Differences. 
5. Of chufing a Milch Cow. 
6. Of the Quantity of Milk yielded by esrh Cow. 
7. Of the Times of milking. 5 8 
8. Of the Manner of milting. 
9. Of ordering the Milk in the Dairy. 
10. Of the Veſſels of the Dairy. 
11. Of ſetting the Milk for Cream. 
12. Of ſkimming the Cream. 
13. Of the Management 0 the n. 
14. Of Butter. :..-' 1 
15. Of Cburning. : | 
16. Particular Rules 3 VR Crates: 9 
17. Of the waſhing and making pa 
18. 2 en ne neu *. 
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The INTRODUCTION... 


a E have ee ee 


Part of our Work, that impor- 
tant Article of ſtocking the Farm, 
and have acquainted our Huſband- 


0 As 


2 


Awimals which he is to feed 


upon its Produce fo 
Labour or Plofr. | 


We have ſuppoſed him provided, aud thus 
ſnce gone through thoſe ſeveral Articles by || © 


which de n tb procure them Food, and in 
1 is to uſe their Service: this done, we 

A 
2 


man with the ſeveralBreeds of thoſe 


4 


1 22. 


36. Of Late. 


Wie 8 


19. Of ſalting of B Butter. 
20. Of Whey Butter. 
21. Of the Uſe of the Barrel Charn. 
Of Cheeſe. 
23. Of the Rennet or Cheeſe Bag. 
24. Of new Milk Cheeſe. 
25. Of a one Meal Cheeſe. 
26. Of ſtin Milk Cheeſe, 8 
27. Of Cheſhire Cheeſe. 3 
28. The Way in which Cheſhire Cheeſe i is made. 
29. Of making Cheeſe like Cheſhire in other Places, 
30. Of making Sbeeps Milk bp 
31. To make 4 Netth Cheeſe. © 
32. To make a running Cheeſe. 
33. Somer/etſpire Cheeſe. — + © 
34. Of ſeveral wy eqn 7 Ons * 
35. Of Wod. s 


8 


8 8 
1 11 


= Benefits 0 receives e them in 4 | ſeveral 


Products, and the beſt Manner wherein he is 

able to uſe them to his Advantage. | 
We divide them into natural and artificial, 
as they are of two Kinds, properly coming un- 
der thoſe two Denomination ; one part of them 
ariſing: naturally, and | and bling | uſed in the Condi- 
tion in Which he receives them; the other re- 
quiring Art and Management to bring them i into 
the State that is fit for SS: | 
"Of the firſt Kind, or natural Product of they 
Stock, are Milk and Wool z theſe he receives 
ont the Udder, or ſheers from t the Back; and 
he 


Products of | 


the Stack. Book 2 


or Manufacturing of the former. 


theſe Names, we comprehend the whole Pro- 


* 
* pe 
- - 1 


it is ſucked by the Young, or any other Way 


he may ſell chem as {hey are, that is, in their 
natural State and Condition z of the artificial 

Kinds are ſeveral Things ariſing from the Uſe 
Thus, Butter | 
and Cheeſe, though originally owing to Milk, 
yet are not obtained without manual Labour 
and Art. Theſe we call the artificial Products 
of the Stock; and under the one or other of 


duce from theſe Animals, according to che Man- 
ner in which it is obtained from them. 8 
We ſhall treat of theſe ſeveral Subjects large- 
ly, though in as few Words as the Nature of 
what we have to ſay will permit. Many uſe- 
ful Things there are which the Farmer yet does 


not know relating to theſe Articles ; nor ſhall | 
we omit Matters of Curioſity relating to them, 


when they. tend to explain and 2 ſuch 
7 Ly 

We apprehend that the Farmer of one Place 
may be inſtructed by ſeeing here the Practice of 
the Huſbandman in another. There are mary 
Things alſo written on theſe Matters, from which 
ſeparating the uſeful from the oſtentatious PO 
much Knowledge may be drawn. 

We propoſe therefore to lay before our ; 
ders, fo far as we have been able to collect or 
learn, the Subſtance of ſome have written, 
and others have praftiſed ; and upon the whole 
to build a Syſtem for the Conduct and Manage- 
ment of theſe important Articles; which the 
Farmer's Reaſon ſhall countenance, and, we 
doubt not, his Experience afterwards approve, | 


CHAP. 15 „„ 


Of Milk, and its natural Produtton. 


N treating of Milk, the firſt Thing needful | 
is to conſider what it properly and truly is, 

for on that will be rationally founded all that 
is added concerning its Uſe, _ 

Milk .is a Fluid ſeparated from the nutritious 
Juice of Bodies, called their Chyle ; depoſited 
by Nature in the Breaſts or Udders of Female 
Animals, during their Pregnancy, — or the 
Nouriſhment of their Young. 

Aſter the Young is born i it comes in greater _ 
bundance : and it will be prepared and furniſhed 
by Nature in that plentiful Manner, ſo long as 


drawn at Times; but when no Uſe is made of 
it, the Supply ceaſes; and the Milk, as the Ex- 
preſſion is, dries up of ieſelf. 

We have mentioned the Breaſts, and Udders 
of pregnant Females as the natural Place for 
Milk ; but the Curious have diſcovereds ani | 
ſometimes Accidents haye ſhewn, that it is not 
limited to that Sex, or chat State; ; M ale Crea-. | 


1 


Breaſts : and Caxvan upon his own Knowledge 


chat ſucking will make it continue to flow when 
| it otherwife would have dried up; and there is 


as it is, will very. well explain the Breaſts of Vir- 


As to the former Caſe, Accidents have from 
time to time rendered it notorious; ſo long ſince 
as the Time of ArIsTOTLE, it was known that 
ſome Men had been found to have Milk in their 


relates the ſame, averring that there was ſuch a 
Quantity, that a Child might be nouriſhed by 
it. Prixv relates the ſame of a Man in his 
Time, and ALDROVAND of another. Theſe Au- 
*thorities ſo numerous are not to be doubted; 
nor is the Thing confined to the human Species 
in this Inſtance: we have 'a-circumſtantial Ac- 
count in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, of a 
Weather Sheep giving ſuck to a Lamb; and 
that not wantonly or for once, but in a regular 
Quantity, and enough for the Support of the 
young Creature many Months. | 

Wonderful as all theſe Accounts may appear 
to thoſe not uſed to conſider Things in their 
Cauſes, there is not in Reality any Thing ſo 
ſtrange in them, when the Matter is fully 
weighed. _. 

Nature has provided Breaſts and Udders, 
with their Teats and Nipples, for all Females, 
younger as well as grown up; and to the Males 
ſhe has given the ſame Parts, by way of Con- 
formity in the Species, though not intended for 
the ſame Service. 
Milk is a natural Juice, and although pre- 
pared regularly at a certain Period, yet being 
formed from the Nouriſhment of the Body, it 
may be produced at any other; and as the 
| Nouriſhment of Men is the ſame with that of 
Women, there is no Reaſon why it ſhould not, 
if wanted, be ſupplied by one as well as [he 
other... 

We ſee in the common' Courſe of Nature, 


not much more wonder that the ſame Force 
ſhould bring it to a Place naturally deſtined 
for it, even at a Time when it Vous not other- 
wiſe have come. 


This Method of ſid; * and familiar 


gins affording Milk on being ſucked; and we 
ſhall not, upon a like rational Enquiry, find it 
any Thing more ſtrange, that the ſame Force 
ſhould bring it into the Breaſts of the othet 
Sex, whether in Human or Brute Creatures. 
We ſee in Men the Texture of the Breaſts is 
not vety unlike that of Womens, and the Nip- 
ples are of the ſame Structure entirely. We 
have no Reaſon to ſuppoſe the Reſemblance 
ſtops here. Indeed Anatomy ſhews that it does 
not, and therefore as the Parts are of the ſame 
Structure, and there is the ſame Nouriſhment 
for the Purpoſe, it is not fange chat ſucking 
ſhould er $i D 400: 0 . 
Ahe moſt. plain, Reader. may un 
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tures, both Human and of. the Brute Kind, have 
had Milk; and among the Females, ſuch 8 
have not been in a State of Pregnaney. , 3 
The Roman Charity ſo famous in Hiſtory and | 
Paintings, is an Taſtanee of. the latter in the ti 
Human Species; wherein an old Man ee 
& 


in a Dungeon, was ſupported wil * ment 
Ir IEY e iter s V gin. 


N and. ſo it is throughout All Nature? 


Words. 17 Cloaks for, Ig 
e it will from, this appear; * 1 Lom 
| difcrediting ing the Stories, they baue heard or read 
of "Milk in in Virgins, and; Milk ig Male Crez- 
tures, . our impartial Readers: will, join with us 
in, Opinion, that the Wonder is rather that ſued, 

hings are not mote common. 90 05 41 2 12 
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chat probably: e near Maturity, | 
or any Man in Health, would give Milk if 
ſucked ſome time for it; and the ſame is doubt- 
leſs equally true of Animals of other Kinds. 

This ſeems to be a Proviſion of Nature, care- 
fol of all her Productions, as a laſt Reſource in 
caſe of extream Neceſſity for the tender and de- 
fenceleſs Young of Animals, which from Acti- | 
dents hon: germ be loſt. bh AY 


H A F. I 
Of the Nature of Milk. 


ILK is very much of the Nature of what | 

is called Chyle, that is, the nutritious | 

Juice ſeparated from our Food, and intended | 

for the Support and Nouriſhment of our Bodies. 
All our Foods tend to the Formation of Chyle, 
and the great Purpoſe of Nature in their Digeſ- 

tion is the furniſhing of a ſufficient Supply of 

it; for on this Reſtoration 'and Preſervation of 

the Fabrick depend. - 

- Chyle is a thin white Juiceg confiſting of the 
fineſt and moſt nouriſhing Part of our Food; 
and Milk is properly ſpeaking, nothing more 


4 


than a thicker and richer Chyle : when the two | 


are compared together, there is found no other | 
Difference between them; therefore we may 


very reaſonably conclude, that Milk not only is 


made of Chyle, but that it is made by a very | 
natural and 'ealy Procedure | 3 for there ſeems no- 


thing more to have been done than this, that a 


Quantity of Chyle has been brought into the 
Glahds of the Breaſts, and there ſome of its 


watery Parts have been ſeparated from itz and | 
the Remainder becoming richer by that Means, 

bas been left there ready to be drawn by the 

Mouth of the Toung, or We W the orm 

of what w call Milk W 
It is not ſtrange that wy A Kt te he 
made by depriving a nouti 10 N ſome 
of its watery Parts; for upon Examination 


Glaſſes, we.:find that it ſtill eonſiſts of only ry 


ſmall Part of real and rich Nouriſhment, mixed 


with a larger Quantity of a; watery Fluid; and to conſiſt” of theſe three Parts, be BED, the 


what we thus diſcover by Glaſſes, the Progreſs 
of Nature Chen Milk is left to itſelf to Ipoll, 


or when it is managed uſefully in the Dairy a alſo 


confithis'} fer whether Milk become bnaiked, 
- we may 'by by the Courſe of Nature, or by | 

Management for uſeful Purpoſes, ſtill” the ſame 
Thivg is und; maniely, 4 ſmaller Quanti 
neh Matter? ud a hel larger of 2 'witery 
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„When AIP Viewed With" phil I 


it does ive Took ah unlfoffk d lite I Ir, as it 


appears to the naked Eye | but 0 I to. 


confilt of wo different 


and! the ther thin” and watery? this lalk . 
more latge ae Nan | and che orher Drops fem 


it.. o Tait ehe ns Za 


Tn" rhe! te Nanner Aren de i Sings ter 
and Cheeſe ve force à Sepirarion of thoſe Parts, 
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chien de. &ol# Ie Tee co Be diltinet and dif- | for the tener 


ferent in the MA.“ 
tion ſhews they were 
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this common Opera- | they 
"che "ich Part makes 
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aftets "the! 61 Obe "White | | 
end fich Geh is kept Rparare in round Diops, | « 
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the Butter. int Cherſe; at the. WP runs off 
poor and | watery in Ws 1 0 n; puke the 
Whep,!. :{; 01 5 

Thie is 2 Proof of; he) Truth of was 
Mr.» Lzwennozck fitſt declared he ſaw by 
Glaſſes, and it is thus that the common Ope- 
rations of our Lives illuſtrate the Truths of 
Philoſophy; while Philoſophy ſnews us the 


therefore be uſeful to improve them. 
The old Phyſicians, thought the Milk in the 


l ' Breaſts and Udders of Animals was formed from 


the Blood, but that led them into great Diffi- 


culties: Nature does not go to work by ſuch. 
round-about Ways; the Proceſs by which Milk - 


was formed, might then well- appear difficult to- 
be a but upon the preſent Plan 
it is very eaſy. Milk is firſt of all conveyed 
to the Breaſts in form of Chyle; that is, very 
nearly in its own proper Form; and as to the 
Change it undergoes in being ſeparated from ſome 


of its watery Mixture, tis no more laborious, 


intricate, or difficult, than that of the Separa- 


tion of Urine through the Kidneys; nothing 


more is done than the enn on” a watery. 
Part. DJ nnn A | $799 
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T ME Reader has ſeen that Milk i is oily, * 
1 richer Kind of Cbyle: he has been i in- 
formed how it is prepared, and in eneral of its 
Nature: to come a little cloſer . that Foul, 
we are to examine it farther. | 


We bave ſeen that it fs compoſed” of” more 


but althbugh the Affiſtance of Glaſſes could in- 


Operations of the Dair 8 
Philoſophy ſhews - us, from its Am fant Mi- 
| croſtopes, only tw. "Parts 7 in Milk, büt Expe- 
rience diſcovers three e Pas: 
Milk is found by the Operations of the Dairy, 


Cheeſy, y, and the Whe yey. Ker 
The Buttery . ie # 


e Yath 11 


to the Top. © This. 1 Lo PI agre i le to all * 
know ib/Nature ; e find” a to be of the 


upon Water. There ore ewe find air Ste th hree 
ſepatite Parts | 


jt oy 
1E for 
£ wb 


Principles on which they are founded, and will 


rich and ſolid, and more fluid and watery Parts; * 


form us no farther concetning | this Matter, the 


1 ni 9 of 
an ' olly "Texture, fep pe 1155 „And get 


Nature of Oil, and de know Oil will ſwim : 
Ao he compoldd, are 
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! Milk is out of the e ts der 


e n 


13 0 
ſer it, for 


have "once ſeparated, either ratorally” dr By 
Art, we ſhall never be able to mix ther 15 
Butter; Chteſes an Whey were all 


ede e Geese Uo Düse Tus, 
fidexatidn.””>. Nuo ast! "t NN Ve 40 
_ Theſe. are principally ſoun; the Cort, cho 
Aſſes, che Goats; and the Shetp 20a fifth mig 
be added, for the Ni öf the Mare id uſd in 


coaralntd- ih the Milk, "and Natore'wnied thein 
in that Manner; but all our Cliymai 7. * ne- 
ver de able e 
Thus fat we have ſpoken" of Milk 15 WY 
ral, as Milk, not as the M of any particular 
Kind of Cicature; but having thewn what the 
Fluid itſpif is, we mall row ſpeak Of its Diffe- 
rences according | to from” Rr ir 
is obtamed; 
We ſhalt 1g this Place; weed bg Waste 
weite for Uſe,” not Curiofity; and for the Uſe | 
of: the: Farmer in particular; avoid alt thoſe | 


"fome'Pitces ; but the. fie named Wind is the 
great and principal Concern of the Fanmery and 
[ths Support db'che Dain” 1 nico 25 ons 
Nothing can b&omete rational! than the 
| giving ſuch Milk as Aﬀes, and any other Kind 
| that "ea" de de as the Stosch a 2 Re 
ſtorative: For we have ſhewn already, that 
Milk is only Cfifle ünder à particular Form, 
therefore when, the Stomach will r it, it is 
' Nouriſhmeiit ready formed, and fit for imme- 


diately mixing with when Riad, to mfp "all the 
Fa aa 
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Things that might be ſaid concerning the Milk 
of the Human - Breaſt; and that of ſuck other 
Creatures:: as: 2580 not _ eg his TING: 


tion. 
Wie ſhall WY only ys Milk of lis Stock, 


as t may be proſitable or ſerviceable to him 


in its ſeveral States, plain, or made into thoſe 
artificial Products we have already named. 
Milk differs extreamly in various Creatures, 
according to their Diet, their Conſtruction of 
Parts in which it is formed. 


The firſt and great End of Nature in the 


Production of Milk, we. have ſhewn was for 
the Nouriſhment of the Young 3 ſhe knows, or 
to uſe more proper Words, God whoſe imme- 
diate and regular Care in the, Guidance: of the 
World, is what we call Nature, knows beſt the 
Structure of thoſe young and tender Bodies he 
forms; and he has accordingly provided in the 
Breaſts. and Udders of ROI ee, 

ment ſuited to them. 

Thus in all. Creatures, Mille is, as 15 4. 
ſhewn, the Chyle or nutritive Juice of the Pa- 
rent's Body, formed into that Condition by the 
Separation of its watery. Parts; but in ſome | 
5 more 1 watery Parts 25 7 7 
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This is properly A. Method of mforida Na. 
ture; it is. coming in to, her. Aſſiſtance when 
ſhe is, not able ro furniſh Nouriſhment, by 
bringing; her that of ſome ther Avieal ready 
formed, to ſupply the Place. 

As. to the Preference of Aſſes Milk OM 
that of the Cow, in the Relief of Human Kind, 


the Reaſon. is/ſhewn:,in Nature. Let the Milk 
of our own Species be compared with that of a 
Cow, and that n and the Aſſts Milk 


vill be found to, reſemble it much. more than 
the other. 

As it is commonly. the Midoctung of Perſons 
afflicted. with ſuch. Hiſorders as require the Aſ- 
 Giſtance of Milk, to haue ſuch ſharp Juices. on 
| their Stomach, as turn, it ta Curd the Remedy 
is to: frecten or take, aff the Sharpneſs of thoſe 
Juices: Phyſicians preſcribe various Things for 


Chalk ground to a very ch . n N. fr 
|, alittle of the Mik. Adi 19H: Y 
Theſe ſeveral Kinds, of Milk. and-theie) Value 
NE by far as they; concern ch. Farmer, 
| we ſhall conſider in their proper! Order, begin- 
ning with d e n n 
all in Value, | a LITRE 
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ilk ; 2 2 that black "Cows . 
the, fineſtʒ Calves: but, e can; from: fair Trial, 
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that Purpoſe, but there: i nbthing equal to 
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uy) over w prodaced from red; and We ay 
can dl Sure IB de withed; chat the Falk 
of che Calf” in ner in ce Kilt Spenden apon 
the Color of che CG .. ; 
We halt informs the Fürmer what is 
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la tell 
Diftcrente in Cutie kit kenerrns chair Mil, 
ad be wale et i de Conte ef thüt Ehquity, 


what has been the Origin of this idle Opinion. 
He way reinember that in 4 former Part of 

this Worky we have delivered Hittr Rüfes för 

chr Choke of Is Cutie for their ſeveral Pur: 


are! belt in theft feverul Kinds; But in this 
Place we fall add for the Service of che Pairy: 
Woh; Farticulars as ure of immediate Reference 
thereto; obly montioning in few Words i much 
of thioſe r d. xxl as are necdful to be 
remembered there wick! 1103 
Having fired £2. e chat is large and 
well ſhaped; let the Houſewife examine whethet 
ue be gentle and kindly, This thay ſeem rrifling, 
but it is much otherwiſe. - There are in theſ 
Creatures Differences of Diſpoftion, as well a5 
among ourſelves, and it is in Vain to think they 
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poſtr 5 in this hers is 16 particular Rule, for | 
the Cow' that will; When ſhe is no longer fit 
for the Dairy, be beſt for the Butcher; will, 
for che ſume Reaſon, he beſt for che Service of 
the Dairy alſo, while of a proper Age oP: 
Thus, in general, the Cow to be cholen for 
the Dairy ihould be large; Big bom'd yet well 
ſhaped, | and of the biggeſt Breed. This was 
always the Choice of the Cow, and this ſuits 


her as well for the Skathbles as the Phil: | 


when the Breeds of Cattle were kept more 
entire, WIL TsHIRE Was the Place from whente 
this. large Kind principally came, and the Breed 
there was uſually red: from hence it became 
uſual to call the: WIITsEHIAI Breed, the red 
Breed; and thence inſtead of 
$H1RE Cow gave the beſt Milk, Peoplt uſed to 
fayi thei red Cow gave the belt; thoſe two 
Words snip at bet Time che very ſame 
"Thing; Y; " WY , 
An Error or Confliibn of ſprakitig cal 
of the ſüme Kind; gree Ofigin 10 che vulgat 
Notion of the black Com bringing the beſt 
Calf. The LAxcASHIRE Breed were famous for 
' their Calves'; and they were generally black 
'thus' a black! Cow, and K Lee Cow, 
became ty Expreſonb fot the e ih 
"the: fame) Mabriery Ab Wel Rae ffewfl ad Cow; 
and a WaLTSHIRE SC meant thk Ta And 
thus iu waz that when. the yrheant, to the 
Lan ci Cow w- The We for . ee they 
named: de Oobiur, aaf dt the PHE, Mk ld 
bene % e * "oh WO 
ith ah ae dr 
a vugu Errutt and there is ng more Trüth at 
preſentoino/ cho Preferener ef the red C Mi, 
than in any the idleſf common Saying.” 
; While!the Breeds! of Kine were re We hte, 
there was forme Meaning im it; tho if Refer: 
ente toi the Colour; ie Was only accidental hut 
now-the>Breeds' are 10 mixe and confotinded by 
introduging:one among another, tliat notfürtg cet- 
teincia-to- beodegured/ Row the Whole Matter 
There is another Ancle which? dees. itt Rea 
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ly mala ati Altrratibn in che fd Bf Cows; bo 
und renner of feed- | fo 
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| Ing; but this we have] is” general, 'totifidered 
 hradp. 1 Phe; Reiderwil! And it f "Gait Pits 
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ſaying the Wirr- | 


| arg, at, this 


can be altered; Perverſeneſſes of this Kind att 
very difficultly conquered in us tar have Rea“ 


ſon, and it is not to be expełted they Cart vic 
Eaf i in ſuch Brute Creatures à3 Want it, 


The Cow being a Creature that muſt be at. 
ways about tlie Houſe, her Gettleneſb is a very 


eſſential Point; and if the he of a vety un- 
aun Diſpoſition, often it will tediſee half her 
Value:? if . 


The principal Nals by which a Cow We 
in judged: to be formed for Plenty of Milk, are 
a large and handſome Udder, "with a proper 
Number of Teats, which is four, 'with nd addi- 
tional or ill ſhaped ones; but theſe four all 
long, thick, and ſmall at the Ends. | 
After the Udder let the Neck be examined, 
this ſhould be r wy foul have ; a a large and 
hairy Dewlap. 
The Horns are 5 many, fol bold to denote 
a latge Quüntity of Milk 54. they are ſhort 
and erumpled, nor is this Mark to be utterly 
neglected. The Horns have 06 "real Connec- | 
tor with che Uadtr, ſo that a Plenty of Milk 
does not depend upon em: ut the beſt Dutch 
and Alderney Cows have 'theſe mot and crum- 
pled Horns, and they are ſuperior to any other 
for the Service of the Dairy.” The Horn being 
an eſſential Mark of the Breed in theſe, may 
therefore be 8 85 1 # Mat n Agar of 
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8 
den i Ws Ml to 1 chaſed Tor 
the Dairy, it is very material to have them all 
of the ſame King. gr Breed as nearly as ms 
12 to take Cx the, Bulb or Bulls, j,accordi 
A 19 5 25 the ſame Breed. alſo. 25 100 
DES =s fore obſerved, char tho Breeds 
is Time adly; mixed. and. confounded 
1 Fare J N a8 the Number nannot he 

J entitely of, oge, particular Brevdy let them 

e 25 5 ear . ible of che ſame Make, Bitz 
Ee e according: to the Rules we have hid 
125 — here vepegt the Obſenta- 

ph olour is of.,no ee; 1er 

Farmer, trouble. himſelf, to. hate rel 

ws, for 9 the Dairy, and black Cows 
for Leaving: ill confound che Need, the 
red \ [ ſerve, Ns Purpoſes, equally; if their 
Shape be Proger, and ſo 140 the UNS. — 

fote let his 29 5 ne oe 

artec already, 
E he aach er; 715 
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chaſe. This, is what cheyoexpreſs by a parti- | 
cular Term, calling it Deptk of Milk. By! this 
they... mean, the QWantity the Com does, dor is 
like to furniſh-: and there are Ways of judging | 
& this, without much Danger of Error. 
The Time whe. a Com gives the lurgeſt 
— 4 of, Milk is, when ſhe has nei 
calved, therefore let the Produce be well ex- 
mined. at that.” Time; for, if it be 8 
. Oyner may be ſure it will never be better. 
here are Cows that have more, . 
ra have leſs. Milk ; or according to their Ex- | 
prefſion,. Cows that are--deeper in Milk, and 
| 
[ 


a a 


Cows. that have, leſs Depth af it, without any 
viſibte Reaſon, for it; SU this, only 
Experience, en guide. 
We have given the os ind the Time of 
judging ; and we ſhall proceed to adviſe: the | 
1 — to keep or diſpoſe. of his Cows atcord- 
ingly: ſo that by Degrees he will thus ex- 
change or ſell, and purchaſe again, till he have 
at length not a Cow in his Yard but n As 
much as a Cow well can. | 8 
This i is an. eſſential Point, for if the Difference 
in @ 2 fing le Cow. be ſomething, as it certainly is; 
tis 5 great in the Produce, of a Number; 
and this is a Certainty that the Quantity of 
Milk does not depend upon the Quantity of 
Food, though the Quality of it often does W 
the Nature of the Food. n 
A Cow that is ſtarved n BY 
| that ſtands to Reaſon, but if A Couple of Cows 
be watched, .one of which j is; deep in Milk and 
che other not, | ſhe that is "they Jeaſt profitable, 
will be found | to conſume as much Proyender, 
let f it be of what ] Ein it . eee bus 
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1 great deal of Difference in th the l 
Cows for che Daft ry „hen ns We gun 
can be aſſigned; a aA chere is 
non in reſpôct of che Age, Time, Reed 400 
Size of che Cow ſo "that it hot only difficult 
but impoſſible to Er an) Scatidard'c or Meaſure of 
che'Quantity "Tow Thould,” may, or ought it to 
yield : yet chat lie Owner me form ſome j gue els 
whether his Dui 2 be Tupplied'; Gerate, poor- 
ty, or very well, de ſhall give — 2 cheral 
Calculations of at 2 be e of i 
all that cah be done in che 
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et ent the Nate ar FA 
e in 0 uanciry of N ilk. 
but rhe Time e J. che parti 1 
lar Cite I Riding thereto. 
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the Certainty of that Rule which we 


general laid 8 tles Depth of wiſh 


Milk; from the 


e ere 
bas 


ity Yielded jult utter calye. 


by ns N * 


Boos X 


ings 9h theſe Particularites are to be-moighed 
let. not the Farmer therefore 
think | Je of that, Rule becauſe there may 
be an Exception to it, from the particular Con- 
ſtitution of the Cow but remember that all ge- 
veral Ryles admit. ſome Exceptions; and let 
e e whac has en 
| id,,,and. of, what: we are about: 1 N accord- 
| ingly... 40 »[6i l: 40 a0 
1 Let him obſerve what Milk his Cow yidde 
| ſoon, after calving,. whether it be more or leſs, 
| and, mark her, down accordingly 3.» but though 
| he ſet down, that which yields a great deal at 
this Time for Keeping, and that Which yields 
but, by for Sale; yet let him continye; both 


„„ ” a 


Often a Cow chat . deal at fir, 
ſoon falls off in that Reſpect, and yields leſs 
than another and there is this farther Differ- 
ence, that ſome « go dry a Month, two Months, 


gain, whereas others will yield their Quantity 
to the laſt. 1 have known them do it even the 
Night before their calving: This therefore is to 
be conſidered ; - for the ſame Cow that is deep in 
Milk o once, will continue ſo; and in the ſame 
Manner, ſhe that one Tear gives Brtles wil not 
be eaſily, made to yield. more another. 
It often happens that one of thoſe which yield 
4 great. Quantity, when. they have firſt calved, 
will grow ay ten Weeks or three Nog ={ 


5 FF waz 


continue WE 1 0 of her next: . 


ing. int 559 141 T N 
Now when 48 Wks bot linde at fiſt, | 
ſhe can never. be warth, keeping for the Dairy, 
and therefore. ſhauld be diſpoſed off at once, and 
ber Place in the Yard. ſupplied by one more 
proficable: but a Cow that yields moderately, 
a, not greatly, and continues it the Year 
may be worth more to her Owner than 
of thols that yield. a great deal at firſt, and 
dry for ſeveral Weeks. This muſt be 
e regarded for the Value or Preference 
7 bog of Cows oven the other, cannot be 
e a, Computation of the whole Pro- 
duce for thax, Length of Time. yoo nt 1 
While this Obſervation, gives the Fürmer a 
Caution, not: ta. be: tog haſty in judging of the 
Value, of .his-Cows, it at the ſame Time ſets 
in a 1 — ol tha uncertainty and difficulty 
we have, before. hameds of making any Com- 
putation,ſtrialy of; che / Quantity to be expect 
ed from a,fingle Cg we ſhall; however, ſpeak 


as to the Quantity of 


A feat den depge 
g bw is taicalve; and 


Malk; Hon. che Timei t 
as this, makes; o gem ran Alaeration!"in de - 
nual eee eee, | 


— 8 e ene 

The beſt: and moſt fayourable Time for the 
cow dave, in: dfder to her yielding the 
great Pleary of Ma Js Nie be Paſturage | 


is ſpringing. in all its Strength, for 
eee, "Therefore: 4 who 


es, 
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is in its fulleſt ſpringing Strength. The Calves 

at this Time indeed are not profitable: fof redr- 
ing, becauſe they muſt be fed upon the Cow's 
beſt Milk, which is: not the Caſe; of -thoſe' thar | 


fall latter; but an early Cow, the Calf being 


conſidered as to be ſold:toi the Butcher as ſoon'as 
may be, is vaſtly. preferable in Point of tlie 
Abundance of Milk, to one that falls later- 
To ſpeak; of che Milk in its moſt favourable 
Time for Quantity, and under the maſt fayour- 
able Circumſtances, we will compute that of /a 
new milch Cow. firſt turned: to Graſs in APRIL. 
The Produce of ſuch a Cow at ſuch ai Pime, 
according to the different Accidents; wer have 
named, may be computed: betwerh five Quarts 
and twelve at a milking; and many of theſe 
Accidents have Cauſes ſo beyond our Reach" to | 
know, that it is often impoſſible to gueſs anything 
about the Difference before hand. Three Gallons, | 
WixcazsTzR Meaſure, at a Time, is a very great 
and rich Produce; two Gallons is à very fink | 
Quantity: 2 Cow that gives five Qgarts at'a | 
milking, which we have ſet at the loweſt worth 
e e is a very good one, if ſhe will cofitinue | 
it the whole Year round; ſo that ſhe” is worth | 
trying; but the Cow that yields leſs than a Gal- 
lon is utterly to be rejected, and her Place ſup- 
plied by another. In general; the Cow may be 
ſaid to yield very well that gives a Gallon and half 
at a Time, if there be a proper Continuance of 
that Quantity. If this be properly managed it 
will yield a ſixth Part Cream, that is, one Quart 
of good rich Cream for every Time of milking 
5 Cow; ang, il yield very well e 
Wer. 3 


"This is the Computation the Farmer wok to 


receive as a Medium, he may reſt ſatisfied with * 


2 Cow that gives leſs, and he may have one I 
yields much more, not a great deal to his | 
vantage; becauſe: thoſe great Vielders, as we | 


have obſerved before, do not hold dut like thoſe | il 
which begin, as che n ls, fair ard | 
ſoftly. Go 2040; 1 N 

It will not be Uifeuley from this moderate | 
Eſtimate, to compute what the induſtrious and 
careful Houſewife will make of a good Number 
of Cows, the Produce is eaſy from one to many, 
when the common Quantity . das 2611 


24 1 . | 
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nE two great Points upon wich the 
'Profit'of 4 Dairy Yepends ; are the Hours of 
ning aa: the proper ordering of the Milk 
when it is brought into che Houſe. The: lr 


may ſeem to thany 4 fmall Ci cern in Comp 

riſon of the öther, Wade 'thole 25 have had d 775 
perlence for their Guide know *t tis of r ; 
portance. 

Ac Kone be with * 1 Nice i in the 
four and tent Hours: 1 5 57 Fi thoſe, bo 
approve. oft ice Times, "but't to ſpeak from Ex: 


14 


perience 1 mult "have 2 + figs. that it 1 
Trouble „ 00 Lal . a upon Ti Taal, 


> .» 4 
4 


Ne 4. 
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have found that the — of Milk odtained 
at twice milking at twelve Hours Diſtance, has 
been more than that got by three Times milk- 
ins at ſix Hours Diſtance in the 8 * ow. 
ing the Night for Reſt entirely. 

This laſt Practice; however re end by 
ſome who have written well on theſe Matters, 
and however approved by ſome who think them- 
| ſelves/good: Houſewives, proves on Trial go be 
faulty and erroneous: tis only a teazing of Na- 
ture: tis expecting what cannot be performed, 
for a Supply worth taking, or needful to be 
taken, cannot be made in leſs than twelve Hours; 
and beſide, Nature loves Regulärity; and in our 
Way of two milkings in the four and twenty 
Hours, ech, may we! at elbe Hours'Diftance ; 


1 Intervals of only tix 5 each, and 
one of twelve. 1 5 205 en d 2%, 4 

© Thoſe who: unodſtand es Conduct of deute 
in the Bodies of Animals, know that” there is 
not this Difference to be made between the Hours 
| of: cating and of reſt; for though the Creature 
eat only in the Day; the Work of Digeſtion goes 
on all Night, and therefore the Times of milk- 
ing ought to be at regular Diſtances :' this alſo 
is ſhewn by Experience, becauſe! we find a Cow 


with an Idder full in the Morning after ſleep- 


ing, as well as in the W WT. the whole 
Day's freflingwor noch; $f bom 
There are Cows. that it is ſuid require Sr 
Tim milking in the four and twenty Hours, 
becauſe; otherwiſe they will ſhed their Milk: this 
would ſeem an Objection to what I have endea+- 
vourell to eſtabliſh as a Rule; but from all that 
have ſeenz this Neceſſity has been owing to no- 
| thing in regular Nature, but altogether to one 
of theſe two Cauſes, either to a Cuſtom of do- 
ing it, or to ſome 4705 in the Vader, or 
in the Nature of the Milk. 
Whateyer Nature has been Jasduſtomed to, 
chat ſhe expects; therefore if a Cbœ᷑w öhave been 
uſed to be milked/thrice a Day, ſne will require 
it, bur the Quantity, as before obſerved, will not 
be at all more than if ſne were milked only twice; 
as to the other Caſe, of her ſnedding the Milk 
if not taken at theſe Times, it is, to be conſi- 
der'd as a Diſorder, being certainly no other; 
and certainly what a ſickly or diſtempered Orea - 


ture requires, is not to be made 4 Rule for the 


Management of one that is in Health) © +1 | 
From chis, and from all I have ſeen; and all 


| the Obſeryations I have been able to make from 
AP repeated Trials, I am convinced that two milk- 
ings in a Day is as much as any CO- in 4 State 
of Health can require; and that thes greateſt 


Quantity. ene W ne e 
nagement. n lr N 


ee 


Having eſtabliſhed twice in the Ende twenty - 
| Hours, as the proper Periods of milking, the 


next Thing is to ſettle at What Time it ſhall be 
done... But this is a, Thing more liable to Un- 1 
certainty chan the other. In 8 oo 
are certain ſtated Hours for, the Sale[:of; Milk, 
and when; any conſiderable Quantity! f it: is in · 
tended. to be diſpoſed of in that Waß the Times 
of milking muſt. be - I to. dee Hours: | 


thus in and about Lonpou, and other ; large 
8 eee 
70 


Hours at the which Fa. 
£ me 
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1 5 milies r 
1 caſions, they therefore expect it at theſe Tunes; 
1 | aud the Retailers are uſed tor bave ir at rhe Hours | 
t | Fault before 1 {6 thr the profelibtl Contkorper, who | 
1 | | intends this Uſe ef his NM anuſt :adcomme+ 


On the other hand, the @ountey Farmer wU 
1 keeps his Dairy for his own Uſe: and Profit; and 
; ſet the [greateſt Part, or in 2 Manher all char is 
| | Cows yield, for Cream; may: take what Times/of 
J milking. be pleaſes 1 and chen it is his Buſtmoſi 
to chuſe ſuch as are moſt natura... 
=. In Summer, eus dong, we m 
_ natural, convenient, and advuntageous Times 
1 are Morning and Evening : no Hours art ſo well 
| as .hetween-fix- and ſeven in the Morning, nad 
toward ſeren in the Evening There are ho 
Hours of the Day at which the Mdders of "the | 
2 Cows are ſo naturally diſtended with Milk ; con 
E ſequently, none at wlüch it is ſo natural! O ſo 
| much an Eaſe to themſelves — en or 
| aich Gen held fo-freedp 01 | +! 17 2s | 
Li The Morning gives the Milk D | 
n whole Night's | Reſt and Digeſtion; and the 
| Evening gives chat made ftom the abutidant 
Food of the Day: Part of vhichs from the Quaii- 
5 | tity taken in, muſt be converted into Nouriſh- | 
ment at the Time; the Remainder- during the 
1H Hours of Repoſe. We have, in à preceding 
. Chapter, informed the Farmer how Milk is form- 


of dhe Calyea, not once of — — many re- 

| peated Times, and can uſſhre the Farmer, from 
what I haue thus | ſeen, that a Cow's yielding 
Milk ta the very Time df her coming aguin, is 


| | noDifadiaiicage-at all to the Calf that is to come, 
1 | date the Times of «milking accotdibghy.! ain L | 


but rather à Help. From ' theſe "Obſervations 
hat d have leatned is this, hat a Calf in the 
| Body of the Cow is much more likely to have 
too much Nouriſhment than too little; and that 
wr νjjmãau comes into the World poor and 
ſtarved, ceny come full of gtoſo Humour. 
At the ſume Time it is to be obſerved, that want 
of: Nuuriſhment is à Fault ſoon mended, for the 
Milk" is rich and abundant, ſo that rarely any 
Harm: happens frotn this; whereas the bringing 
inta che World witk them an Abundance of Hu- 
mours and a Gtoſſneſs of Habit, is 7 
their Deſtructi en 

Therefore it appears on all Manch und FO 


» Gompaniſan of all Things together, that it is 
greatly to the Advantage of the Farmer, that 
his Cows ſhould go the Year round with Milk, 
and conſequently that it becomes his Intereſt to 
watch and obſerve them the whole Time; for 
that a Co that yields but moderately, and con- 
tinues it without any Interruption, is better for 
him in every Reſpect than one that yields an 
Abundance at firſt, and grows dry afterwards. 
This is not the common Opinion, for that is on 
the contrary Side, but. the Truth lies wholly 


4 ed and produced, therefore this Account will be 
is | familiar to him. tice i 3 Bb FP OE 


| theſe Hours may be made a little earlier and a 


[| Changed for ſuch. as are conſiderably later in the 
Momiag- and conſiderably earlier in the After 
M e eee 4011 21 gy 

! : A4 to the third Time of milking, thole oye: | 
os | _ induſtrious, Perſons who approve of it, generally 
1 55 make it fix Hours. after the Morning milking, | 
1 i which, places it ſix Hours before the Evening 
Time in Summer, and males it about the Middle 

of the Day. We have already ſhewn' that it 1s 
[| 9 5 Prejndiciafh to che Creatures, and of no Advan- 


= | it tequires more Trouble und Attendance ' of | 
i _ Servants; e 
ö which is another Diſadvantage- 
From what I have ſeen of the milking Cows 
: three Times a Day, 1 think 1 have Reaſon to 
_ imagine; that it makes them dry up the ſooner. 
I had been led to believe at one Time, that it 
would be a Way to keep them in Milk the Year 
round, and made Trials in my own Stock, 'care- 
fully minuting down. the Obſervations, which 1 
expected would have ſhewn this, but the Effect 
vn era che contrary: fo chat ſeeing the Mat- 
ter in all its poſſible Lights, oh Nun 
„ 
have met wieh ſome Farnese the gee let 
2 ' kronghy' of Opinion; that the Cow's keeping in 
Milk to the Time of her calving again, was not 
to thelr Advantage i for that the MK" bei 
_ away all that Tice! ee PE 
This n Invither e 460k 2 
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jj | As the Days lengthen toward Mibeuiunen, |, in 


Little later, but not much; as the Days Morten RK 
alter Mipsvuux they muſt of Neceſſity be || 


tage to the Farmer; and ve may add, chat as | leſs.) 


1 ed 15 n 
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| HI. may- 8 

d have a Place in ſuch a Work as burs, 
ere ſhall. not therefore neglect it: nothing is 
trivial, that may prove of Conſequence; and it 
is to this ſingle Vanity of over-looking Things 
of Importance, under the Name of frivolous and 
unworthy Conſideration, that the greateſt Part of 
the. dang an this: Subject are «wholly. uſe 


Te) A: $4 j 12 5 * 193 $4 Fat £339 


\ The Operation. of wülking indeed is very ti 
vial. and very eaſy; but as eaſy as it is tis not 
enough underſtood. It is entruſted to Perſons 
who have little Senſe. or Conſideration, and who 
learn it they don't knom how; nor does the 
Owner * himſelf eee, they do it 
well or ill. 

There is a . deat of Difference between 
haodling tbe Teats geatly and roughly ; and 
ſome Knowledge is required to tell bow the 


Nut thall Vir s win eee 
"Per e 48 1 11, | 
ki | od, ih en Eaſe 
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when 
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7 ab Pleaſits to che Cow but it may be ſo me- 


E and it too eee een 
Telment to her. 1. Ari 

We ee eee e 
ally ill-conditioned, but ee 
the greater Part of the Accidents that happen 
| in this Way, and are laid: to the Fault of che 
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The Farther als is not vinfttquently diſtreſſed 
* the Diſorders of the Cow's Teats, and the 
Hedgehog at this Time is blamed, as the Fairy | 
uſed to be accuſed formerly of being the Occa- | 
fioti of | thoſe Diſordets; but in general, the 
-Urchine is as innocent as the Spirit; and the 
Diſorders are owing. to Hurts 4 in the handling of | 
'the Teats. zD 26 5 

Having thus peel to the Farmer the | 
Miſchiefs that ariſe from an unſkilful Way of | 
-milking, and the Neceflit ity of its being rform- 
eld in a better Manner; we hope he will a ot ac- 
cuſe us xccotding 1 to the yulgar Cuſtom, of de- 
ſcendidg too low in the taking it under Conſi- 
deration, not neglect the practical Directions we 
ſhall give upon the Subject. His knowing what 
is proper to be done is the moſt i important Con- 
nideration of all, for he will be able to ſay what 
is right and what wrong; to inſtruct the igno- 
rant, and to over - look the opinionated: now 
and then giving an Eye to the Matter himſelf, 
and giving his Inſtructions where they are wanted, 
and Reproofs, where they are deſerved, will ſet 


all right, and occaſion his Buſineſs to be con- 


ducted in this Point much more to his Satis- 
a faction and Intereſt than he could otherwiſe ex- 


When the Milker goes to her Work the muſt 
take the near Side of the Cow, and begin by 
gently handling and ſtroaking down the Teats ; 
and from time to time ſhe maſt moiſten them 
with Milk, to make them ſupple and pliable ; 
and by this Practice they will be brought to an- 
ſwer to her Touch much better, and will yield 
the Milk more readily and freely, and that with- | 
out any Pain 'to the DO indeed on the 
contrary with Pleaſure, 5 | 


% F$ 44h, 1-4 


20 ne Naa weg to be el rg 
it; bat if that be done with Harſhneſs, ſo as to 
occaſibn mote Pain for the Time than the Load 
of Milk, then ſhe will avoid it: on the other 
hand, if ſhe be milked kindly and gently, be- 
ginning as we have directed, not only the eaſing 
her of the Load is a Relief, but the very Man- 
ner of doing it is a Pleaſure. Every Mother 
who has given Suck knows there is 4 Pleaſure 
in performing that Office to the Infant, inde- 
pendent of any Thought of the Mind: this | 
Pleafure is in the Nipple itſelf, and this the whole 
Creation! of Female Creatures that give Suck 


dare; and i ir is the fame in milking as in ſuck- | 


ing. 459k 
To this tad Method of hinting ü the Teas | 
is owing, as we have ſaid, a great deal of the 
in Difpoſition'6f fone Cows z and to the Kind ard 
gentle Treatment others receive it is owing that 
they are kind and gentle themſelves.” A Cow 
that iswedll-fed wilt have her Udder full at 'certain 
Tires and hem the Knows the can be relieved. 
from that Load without Pain, the will come of 
kerfelf'to-the Pail, and wifl. Nand with al poſſible 
Satixfaddion. 
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„begebe Work; and ſhall” add how the is 
ro cotitlevgel®/ She thuſt: not fix herſelf; nor ſer. 


We hee ful in What Kfarner" the Milikriatd Whe | _— e 
ure goes 00 ere wi ent d. bar when” | 


Cow to Kaud ſure ad quiet: * Creatures 
are often very reſtleſs in the Beginning, but they 
will ſtand ſtill enough when tlie Milte has come 
for a little while freely. This muſt be watched, 
becuuſe the Milk that is got will be ochet wife 
in Danger. The Cow is à heavy Creature, and 
a title Kick of ber Foot will bring the Pail 


Nn 


F 


When Ws is once ſettled, TY che Milkmaid 
is ſeated; and all goes on for ſome Minutes right, 
chere is leſs Danger, but ſtill the Weman myſt 
be always upon her Guard, a Cow may ſtart at 
any Time, and ſhe muſt have her Eye upon all 
her Motions, and her Hand upon the Pail; ready 
to remove it upon Occafion, otherwite the over- 
turning of a Pail is very eaſy, and the Milk may 
be all loſt in a Moment, bo ge this careful Eye 
might have ſaved.” 1 & 

When the Cow is quiet a0 Ness Pate with 
the milking, then let the Woman go on boldly 
that which would have pained the 2.25 cruelly 


at firſt, will not hurt her at all now, t that the 


Teats have been handled, moiſtened, and render- 
ed ſupple; let her therefore now pill and ſtrain 
them ny no 3 as be. to as Any. * ors will 

This laſt Article muſt be treated of more 
largely than in thoſe” few Words. The worſt 


Fault a Milker can be guilty of is, the not doing 


it clean and thoroughly. Let the Farmer or his 
Wife frequently ſee to this: they ſhould give 


| all their Milkers Orders to take Care, that not 
a Drop of Milk be left in the Udder when they 


leave off z and they ſhould ſee at Times, when 
they are at their Work, whether thoſe Directions 


amount to What was conſiderable, and this twice 
a Day would, i in the Year's Courſe, make a great 
| Diminution in the Profits of the Dairy: perhaps 


five Cows i in a Year, and the Farmer knows the 
Value of their keeping well enough, to be ſeri: 


ſible what a Fault that would be. But there is 


a much greater Conſideration thaw-this, for there 
is nothing that tends to keep à Cow ſo full in 
Milk, as the conſtantly milking her quite clean; 


and on the other Hand, there is no Way fo fure. 


to make her ſoon dry, as the milking in a care- 
leſs. Manner, and Wways Wer fome pg 
in the Udder.. 

This depends upon che Courſe: of Nature ih 
furniſhing the Udder with Milk, as we” tive 


Hand of the Milkmaig ; but as ſobn as no' more 
is drawn no more is provided. This is the Caſs 
at, large when the Young dies, or the Creature 


holds good, in a pfoportiobed Degree, when ſhe 


is careleſsly milked, 0 the, Dog oe Bay N 
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are punctually followed. If there were nothing 
but the Loſs of ſo much Milk as is left in the 
Ua der that is but half drawn, that would be ſome 
— Couß deration, for i in a Number of Cows it Would 


this alone would make the Difference of four or 


ſhewn. While it is drained Nature gives a cbn- 
tinual and conſtant Supply, whether that drain - 
ing be done by the Mouth of the Young or the 


is any way left untouched; andthe ſame Thing 


, 9 and there is not chat Fr and; ""— 
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Milk will at the beſt kee born little while. 


mp Mi er Creamn;) and thisimblt be'cledtied | 
ann perfect fer it il otherwiſe not only com- 


N 


and a long I Time i in it; 2 fit he. ſhauld per- | 
fedtly, know, and thoroughly.conſider how much 
that important Article depends up u the. 
maic's doing her Duty. U 3.$6F 25: n at | 
.Another rai to be giyen to all Milkers is, 
* they make themſelves as familiar and friendly 
with the Cows. as poſſible. By. Gentleneſs and 
kind Treatment they will come to know them, 
. go to the Pail like rational Creatures. E 
hile they are milking common Diſcretion will 
h, the Perſon, not to do any thing to ſtartle or 
righten them z, and it is, a, good Caution alſo, to 
* them go quietly and cafily away. I have ſeen |. 
many drive their, Cows. away haſtily and. roughly, 
as ſoon as, tl hey bad done, a8. if they never were 
133 any thing to do with them again. All 
Creatures have Memory; the Cow does not for- 
Set this; and i it is that makes her ſhy or trouble- |. 
ſome the next Time : let them always be treated 
"rendetly, and let them 80 peaceably as they 
Wb? there i is no other Way to have ee, 
TO . 5 a 


i 
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HE Farmer has ſeen every Article cer 
1 fgary to be done in the obtaining his Milk 
from the Cow, let him nom take Care of it when 
he has got it: he Has taken the proper Meaſures 
for having the beſt Cows ; for getting the moſt 
from them; for keeping them long to it; and 
for avoiding "Miſchief in the drawing it; we 
will ſuppoſe it therefore in the Pails, and bring- 
ing Home; and that he is deſirous to make the 
_— fit to receive it in the beſt Manner. 
The firſt Thing, and the moſt important of 
all in a Dairy, is Cleanlineſs. ' Not only all the 
Veſſels and Utenſils, but the very Ploor, Walls, 
and Cieling; every thing that is in it, and every 
thing that is about it,” muſt be thus managed 
with the utmoſt Nicery of Cleannefs, or there 
ill be continual Damage/andLofs.” 
+ The great Article in A Dairy is to keep all 
fads and there is no Way to keep Things ſweet 
like keeping them perfectly clean: this Reaſon 
dictates; and this Experience confirm. 
The Dread that ſhould” always be uppermoſt 
in 2 Dairy is of Sowerneſs : and to keep Things 
from: ſowering the Redeipt is the fame; that | is, 
keep them clean. rr 192973 * SOPHIE, þ 


f 


All the Art and all the Care in the World can. 
not keep it long: ĩt will become ſower, arid the! 
is the great Damage. Wien it has once 79 
ſo wer it will Pread che Miſchief,” and "7 | 
What the Mäiſtreſt of the Dairy'is to employ all 
her Cure to prevent; and the far greateſt Part 
L e the ſame Point Cleanti- 
ml wn 5693 5d bro 5am Ve 1155 'l 
The Foulneſs I Dairy is uſually from' * | 


* 


N 


— 


— * 


| craft had a Hand in it. 
oy Here chen lies che firſt 
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inſect the very Air of. the. Room, to the.Preju- 


dice, of tl whole Quantity of Milk chat is brought 


into, it, and of every: thing that is going forwards. 
the old Wives uſed to attribute to Witches 


and Fairies, 1 was in reality the Effect of ſame- 


thing f lower left. in the Dairy. this was. the na- 
tural. and real Cauſe, but the Effect of it are ſo 


great and ſo perplexing, to ſuch as do not know 
the Cauſe, that no Wonder they thought Witch- 


Article by Cleanlineſs, 

nch is to take Care 1 no ſpoiled Remains of a 
former Buſineſs hang about the Dairy, not? if 
ſower remain in any Crack or Creyice; Y for this 
End all 'the Falls, Pans, and Veſſels, muſt be 


| daily perfectly cleaned; and for this Reaſon 


' glazed Farthen Ware is preferable | to. any other 
"Materials for them, becauſe nothing ſticks to it, 
there ate no Crevices in it, and one may always 
fee whether it be clean. WENT Wa 

"Thoſe who are at all cquainted with, "the Bu- 
'fineſs of a Dairy, know how, nice and. tickliſh 
all the Works of it are; therefore let them take 
Care not to add to the . or Perplexity by 
Foulneſs. We have mentioned the Remains of 
any thing ſower as the firſt Article, becauſe that 
is a Miſchief that ſpreads ſo quick and ſo far, but 
we are alſo to caution the Houſewife againſt 
Greaſe, Dirt, or F ilth of any Kind whatſoever; 
for every thing that does not belong to the Work 
of the Dairy hinders it. _ * 

There is no Way to clean and ſyeeten the 
Veſſels, but by ſcalding them with oiling Wa- 
ter, and then ſetting them out in the Air; the 
firſt cleanſes off all Filth chat is, viſible: to the 
Eye, and the latter removes any Taint by pu- 
rifying and evaporating any thing that remained 
about them. There is nothing equal to the Sun, 
Wind, and Air, for purifying Things after pro- 
per cleaning, and this Practice ſhould be uſed in 
the Dairy every Day, whether the Things appear 
dirty or no; there may be Filth about them that 
is not ſeen, and the leaſt of it will e N 
chief. i 
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CHAP.” x. 
Of: Peſts of the Dairy: 


T Uk s of the. — is to — from 
the natural Milk, ſuch Products as the 


Farmer ſhall king. turn -beſt. to his Account; 
and the ſeyeral Vece employed in it all tend to 
that Purpoſe. "Theſe we are to conſider in two 
Lights, with elfe 9 Form. and their Ma- 
terials. , "pf „ ta} 
As to their Form ve 5 not ignorant of the 
A new Inpegtions that hay e. been ſtarted. for 
facilitating the — — ol. the Dairy; nor 
40 we "artet adviſe, the Farmer from — 2 | 


them; bu but Vs Caution . fall Wane 0 
hne do not. rely * too much | Words. of 
their Inventors, or of. thoſe. 1 w 0 jw — 
recommended them. "Theſe have been in general 

People of Ingenuity, but of no Experience. react 
have feen 5 Conveniences, that might, attend 

ſomethin At 0 the Nature of what. they propoſed, 


made fte 40 phitover/Ts-nedr it; but will 


fal oh have. fs roi what, might be 9 
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Inconveniences of their own particular] Inventions, | 
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therefore the Farmer, or Practical Dairyman, is 
to try before he approves: he is obliged to thoſe 
Gentlemen for the Hint, but he 18 to determine | 


for himſelf, for he can do it much better than. 
they, whether that Flint can be teduced to 
Practice. 

Thus it is the reaſonable Huſbandman will 
conſider all that is offered for the Improyement | 
of his Profeſſion, neither rejecting at Random, 
nor adopting without Proof. Many Things ap- 
pear very feaſible in the Cloſet, that are utterly 
impracticable in the F ield: there is therefore no 
other Way of judging of them than by the Help 
of that Experience firſt, which their ingenious 


» — 


Inventors wanted; and afterwards, if this Ex- 
perience joins in che men then to bring them 


to a Trial, 


*Tis thus we AE the Farmer to conſider 


the ſeveral new Improvements of a Dairy ; and 
having given him this Hint, or if we may uſe the 


Expreſſion, this Rule of Practice with Reſpect to 


the new, we ſhall proceed to inform him in the 


Management of the old and accuſtomed Me- | 


thods: theſe are ſure, and to confeſs a Truth 
diſagreeable perhaps to the Inventors of new 
Schemes on this Head, I have never yet found 
upon Trial, that any others, with all their ſpecious 
Promiſes, exceeded them. 
As to the Materials of which che Veſſels for 
the Dairy ſhould be made, we have already de- 
clared for glazed Earthen Ware; but that not 
ſo abſolutely as to "Tot. thoſe of all other 
Kinds. 23s 

People of Fortune who have amuſed themſelves 
with the Pleaſures of a Dairy in the Country, 
have covered their Walls with Dutch Tiles ; ; 
and had their Veſſels of China, and this 1s ex- 
treamly right. As to the Veſſels, China are in 
this Reſpect as good for Uſe as glazed Earthen 
Ware, but not in the leaſt better, for they are 
covered in the ſame Manner with a Glazing; 
and ſo a Veſſel be glazed, and the Glazing whole 
and without Flaws, *tis no Matter whether it 
were done in the EasT Inprizs or at Home. 
There is a Difference in the Materials uſed in 
the Manufactures of Evuroes and the Eaſt on 
this Occaſion,” bur ir is not material in this Con- 
ſideration. Our Glazing for theſe Veſſels is made 
of Lead, and theirs is only a kind of Earth mixed 
up in Water, but the Effect is the ſame. | 
is a glaſſy or ſhelly Subſtance” which the Milk 
cannot penetrate, and therefore they Ph, an- 
{wer the Purpoſe. - © 7 

As to the covering the Wills wich Tiles it is 
certainly right, as it anſwers two Purpoſes, both 
very eſſential to a Dairy, Cleanlineſs and Cool- 


neſs. 1 have ſeen a Dairy in Wir rsa lined | 


throughout with Lead, and it had alſo x very 
good Effect. The Expence -of this laſt Method 
will appear conſiderable at firſt; but taking! in 
the whole Account nothing'is 19 cheap.” Ir laſts 
from Generition to Generation without Repairs, 
and it has always a very conſiderable intrinſick 
Value; ſo much Lead etna 120 muck Money 

at any Time. 4 Amid 

The uſual Kinds of v eſſels a are dresden 
Ware glared, Wood naked, or Wood ned 


vin Lead. As to the firſt we have ſpoken, 
No. 7. 


| þ 


Either 


Praha 27 2 the Shock. 
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5 Rech ber Y d but it has leſs natural 
Coolneſs, and is not ſo eaſily made perfectly 


Clean às the Earthen Ware; the Lead has all the 


Advantage of 1 . 0 eaſily enough 
be kept clean. 

The Difference is not very great, but the Rea- 
| fon will eaſily be ſeen in what we have here ſaid, 


Why we give the" ws era to gee Eartien 
— | 


Where the L Dairy lies low, wit i is in itſelf very 


| cool, Wooden Veſſels do better than elſewhere ; 


and where there is a very great Buſineſs carried 
on, there is Convenience in Wood lined with 
Lead, becauſe Veſſels may thus be made of ſuch 
a Form and Bigneſs, as cannot be had from the 
Potteries. On all Occaſions the Shape of the 
Veſſels ſhould be broad and ſhallow : this an- 
ſwers two Purpoſes, for it makes the Milk yield 
the largeſt Quantity of Cream, and it keeps it the 
longeſt from ſowering. It is a Rule founded upon 
repeated Experiments, that a Quantity of Milk 
under the ſame Circumſtances otherwiſe, will al- 
ways ſower the ſooner, the deeper it lies together 
in the Veſſel. Upon theſe Principles, founded 

on Experience, not on any fanciful Theory, ſtands 
the whole Matter of the Preparing a ny for 
Se n * * Milk. 


i ee 
oY fitting the Milk for. Cream. 


'T H E Dairy is now ready for the Milk, and 
that is · coming Hdme in Pails upon the 


Shoulders of the Milkers, the Veſſels i in which it 


is to be ſet are placed ready to receive it; but 


there is one thing to be * n to 
its being put into them. 


We have taken Care that how be no Dirt in 


the Dairy, let us take the ſame Precaution that 
none come into it from the Field. Too much 
Cleanlineſs can never be recommended to the 
Milkmaids, but let them take what Care they 
will; they can never keep their Pails perfectly 
free from Dirt, or ſome accidental Foulneſſes. 
The Hairs from the Cow will fall into them, 
and other little Matters of the ſame Kind may 
alſo. Now all theſe, however they are blended 


among the Milk, would riſe witli the Cream, and 


ſo not only diſgrace the Houſewife, but diſturb 
all the Operations that are to follow; for we 
have ſhewn that. any the leaſt Filth will perplex 
and teaze the whole Management afterwards. 
Jo prevent Accidents of chis Kind the Milk 
is to be ſtrained; and this is to be done in a 
eaſy and familiar Manner, by Means of what 
the ouſewife calls her Soiling Diſh, or as they 
commonly ſpeak it the Syle Diſh. This is a 
wooden Bowl, with its Bottom cut but, and the 
Opening covered ith a Piece of fine clean Lin- 
nen Cloth. 9. Neil ITE 
„This Boyl _ be every Day ſcalded, and 
ſer out inthe Air to ſweeten like the reſt, and 


Care muſt be talen that the Cloth be always 


perfectly clean. Through this Niſti che Milk is 
to run into the ſeyeral Veſſels prepared to re- 
ceive it, and then. it will run perfectly clean and 
pure, for the hollow'd Bottom will ſtop the 

1775 n 
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can get. into the Veſſel . 
2 far chen we will ſuppoſe our Honsel 
provided with perſect Care and Regularity, 

2 Nik is perfectly pure, and is in the Veſſels 


perſectiy clean: chere is therefore no Danger of 


any Injury to it, and tis nom to be left to Na- 
ture. The Dairy is cool, clean, and quiet, this 


is all that is needful, or can be done to promote f 


the gathering of. the Cream : properly {peaking 
nothing can be done to promate this, for it i 
a natural Procedure, and mult go on in its o 
Way, all that can be done is to prevent Dirt, 


Heat, or Diſturbance; and this we have con- 


trived ee to a in th» — 
Place. 0 4990 

The Milk, 25 we un bee cope of 
different Parts: theſe are kept mixed while it is 
in the Body of the Animal, but they ſeparate 


one from another when they are out: this is that 
Separation which prepares for the Operations of 


the Dairy. The rich and fatty Part ſeparates 


from the poor and watery's chat is, the Cream 
_ riſes to the Top, and leaves the thin and watery 


Part at Bottom. The broader and ſhallower the 
| Veſſel is in which it is- ſet, the more freely, eaſily, 


and readily this Separation is made; that is, the 
ſooner the Cream gets to the Top, and the 
greater Quantity there will be of it, theſe are the 
two great Points the Houſewife deſires; there- 


fore the will always uſe ſuch. Veſſels. 
$8 000000 00000 00 50 
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of Kimi the Cream... P we | 


'E are ſenſible how: lightly many of chk 
Things are in looked upon, that 

here make the Subjects of ſo many diſtinct Chap- 
ters, but it is to that want of Conſideration of 
what are called Trifles. that half the Diſappoint- 
ments and Loſſes in a Dairy happen. It may 


_ eafily be ſaid that every ] Houſewife knows when 


| Article retuing fo the Dairy, bur here we 


_ bevof''a cbivenient Size ſor Th Hine, 


her Cream is riſen, ſhe is to'fkim it off: that is 
true,we do not take up her Time in telling ber that 
ſhe is to do it, but we are about to Rue | 
her how ſhe ſhall: do it to the greateſt Advan- 
tage; and from what we have ſeen of Dairies in 
ſome Parts of this Kingdom, no Part of Infor- 
mation ene, y the whole Farm is more ne- 
ceſſuy. 
Wie have Gat clean f in every 
to 
repeat” that Leſſon. There is nothing + 
quirea more Nicety than the Wimming off the 


EA 


Crtgrs, ee 5" e e 


can da ſo muck Damage. 
- Wemill ſuppole che Mille to have been braught | in 
in in the Morning, according to our Direti 
far the. Summer milking,” about Seven K; 
toward Afternoon let the Skimming Diſh. be 
cleaned and gut ieady, and the Veſltls' chat are 
toxeceive ti Creum. The'Skiniming Dith ſhe 
ge. 50 
deep; and chin at the * 

Tbe Pine that Milk fhe 10 #6 ib P Pl 


in which few are eee, und tour e 
it; 4 . N70 „ olle 
Us 
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male — an thus ode bx eren * | 
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err. I ſhall eee to Fam the Matter in as 
certain a Light as its Nature will bear: perfect - 
Punctuality cannot be expected in any Rule on 
ſuch a Subject, but being in one Article eſtabliſh- 
ed, the Houſewife may vary according to her 
Diſcretion, as the Circumſtances vary: and it 
is better to have a Rule fixed for one Seaſon 
and Kind of WO than to have none fixed at 
all. 6 
la Summer then ſhall fay ten Hours is in ge- 
neral enough for Milk to ſtand- Therefore this 
Milk haying been brought in at Seven in the 
Morning, will be ready to ſkim at Five in the 
Afternoon: and this will be a very convenient 
Time to the Houſewife, becauſe what ſhe is now 
doing will. prepare for the Evening Milking. 

Many let their Milk ſtand longer than this in 
Summer, and conſequently vary according to the 
Circumſtances, at other Times, but by what I 
have found from repeated Experience, there is 
no Rule ſo proper. Tis a very nice Point, and 
of very great Importance, either Way an Exceſs 
or Defect may be of great Damage; if the Mill 
be ſkimmed too ſoon the Houſewife has not her 
full Quantity; and if it ſtand too long the But- 
ter made with it will ſuffer. 14175 

The firſt of theſe Points is plain to every 
one, but the latter is not ſufficiently known; or 
at leaſt not enough regarded. When Milk ſtands 
tao long without ſkimming, the Cream gets a 
thick Head, and is untracticable, and the Butter 
that is made of this is always bitter. I have 
known this in Inſtances out of N umber, and 
when I have convinced ſome Houſewives that it 
was owing to this Fault of letting the Milk ſtand 
too long, they have tried every Method that 
could be thought of to prevent the Effect, but 
in vain: I have known them boil the Cream that 
was chus taken from Milk which had ſtood too 
Butter, bot to no Purpoſe; it has ſtill been 
as bitter as if nothing were done to prevent it. 

What all the Pains and Care imaginable can- 
not remedy in this, as in many other Cafes, may 
eaſily, be. obyjated, and. that is the Leffon-which 

we give to the Houſewife. Prevent ——— 
by ſkimming i in Time. | | 

We have given this Inſtance of the bad Effect 
of letting Milk ſtand too long, nor. is it the 
only one by many, but it is fo plain, and a thing 
ſo eaſily in every one's Power to try, that it is, 
we hope, ſufficient. Therefore, to our 
Rule, let the Milk be all Kimmed at Five o Clock 
in the Afternoon, and let it be put into a proper 
Veſſel, The beſt Veſſel is an Earthen Pot well 
leaded, with a Cover. When it is: pot into 

let it be ſet by in a cloſe co Place. 

The Cream is now taken off, put into the Por, 
and fer 4 Hour or more has been employed 
and in cleaning the neceſſary Veſſels, 
1e Time they are gat in and ſet in or- 
tis Seyen o Clock, and ade Milkinaids-come 
g loaded from; the Eveping's Milking: The 


| the ſane; Manner as the: firſt; ſo there needs no 

particular Direction on that Head; and we all 
ther avoid Repetition, ſuppols the ſame 
oy wat * 1 er. 


It Mil. 901 bed 
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| Milk is a be agel pd managed ena in 
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The Houſewife may now be quiet for the | 
Night, but let her take Care to be up early in 
the Morning. The next Article to Cleanlineſs 
is early riſing in this Buſineſs, and it is need ſhe 


be up, for the Milk ſhe has ſet over Night will (i 


be ready, for ſkimming after ten Hours, or half an 
Hour more, that is, by Five, or ſoon after Five in 
the Morning. In general it will be beſt to allow 
half an Hour longer ſtanding during the Night 
than in the Day, becauſe the Night is cooler; 


and Experience ſhews that the Warmth of the 


Air has a et deal of Effect! in the ur N up | 
of Cream. 

In this Macher the cal will be taken off 
from the Evening's Milk ; and all' got ready for 
the Reception of that of the Morning, by that 
Time the Milkmaids come Home with it; and 
thus the whole Round of that important Article, 
the obtaining, ſetting, and ſkitaming the Milk, 
will be managed without the leaſt Trouble or 
Perplexity, and every ng 8⁰ on in a nenn, and 
regular Order. 


eee eee 
CHAP. XII. 
07 the Managment” of: the Cream. 


N the Cloſe of our laſt Chapter we left our 
Houſewife with her Pots of Cream, and her 


Dairy Work going on with due Regularity, we 


muſt proceed to adviſe her how. to manage the 
Produce of her Pans in the beſt and dof ſatis- 
factory Manner. 

In this Article there is Need of the greateſt 
Caution, and that for the , plaineſt Reaſon in 


the World, which is, that Convenience would 


naturally preſcribe the .keeping it longer chan it 
is found in Effect ſafe or proper to doo. 
The Weather makes a great Variation in this 
Article, and we are to obſerve alſo, that there 
are artificial Ways of aſſiſting Nature in pre- 
ſerving it. However, as pure ſweet Cream, in 
its natural Condition, is vaſtly preferable to the 
beſt that is. preſerved in whatever Manner by 
Art, we ſhall firſt give the Houſewiſe her 
Leſſon how long ſhe ſhould, and how long the - 
may keep it naturally; and afterwards: inform | 


her what may be done in the hoops it _—_— 
by Art and Management. 


The fineſt and moſt excellent Butter is tine | 


which is made from Cream that has not ſtood. 
above ten Hours in the Summer; on the other 
hand, in Winter it may be kept much longer 
without Damage. When we name the Time of 
ten Hours, it is by Way of limiting the Space 


in which it is quite perfect; for Butter that is 


made from Cream ten Hours old, or from fach 

as is juſt ſkimmed. is altogether the ſame! Af. 

ter this, in Summer it begins to lind eme 

Change, but it is little for the two ſi 

Days, only in general the newer the better. 

- The Seaſon makes ſo great a Vwiation/ids this 

Matter, that Cream may be kept very | well 

twice as long, f in Wiater as in Summer. 7 
In Summer it may be kept without any ma- 


terial Diſadvantage: two Days and a half aggnd: in 


Winter it 110 be phe had * done Auen 
five Days... hy 24017 ns 
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The Houſewife who- intends to have Credit in 
her Butter, if ſhe takes Care not to let the Milk 
ſtand too Tong before it is ſkimmed, may very 
well keep it thus long without any particular 


Management; but if ſhe intends to have more 


of it together than can be got from her Stock 


of Cows in that Time, or to churn bit at cer- 


tain Times, which require the Cream to be kept 
lager, * thb wut uſe ſole Art to ae 


e. 


aid oY Place Weser it may de neevflury i 
obſerve, that in making Butter for Sale in large 
Quantities, there is no Objection to the Cream 


being kept longer. In this Caſe it turns ſour; 
but the Butter is not the worſe for Market, un- 


leſs it have been overcheated or otherwiſe ill- 
managed in the Churn. The fine Butter for 
preſent Uſe ſhould always be made of perfectly 
freſh Cream; but fer this marketable Commo- 


dity the! other is rather prefetable; for Expe- 


rience ſhews that Butter made otherwiſe under 


| the ſame Advantages, keeps better when the 
Cream has ſtood to be ſour, than when' it was ſo 


perfectly freſh, unleſs it turn bitter: this; in But- 


ter made from Cream that has been kept till 
| ſour, is always a Mark, and is always the firſt 


Mark of its tending to Decay; wherefore in 
that Caſe, the ſooner it is uſed the better. 

The fine Flavour depends on the Frefhneſs of 
the Cream, but otherwiſe the Butter is not the 
worſe for ſome keeping. 

Theſe are Particulars we ſhall conſider more 
particularly in a ſucceeding Chapter, treating of 


| Butterz but thus much it was needful to tay here, 


that the Houſewife may exactly know not only 
how long her Cream is to be. kept, but what 
are the Diſadvantages of keeping it longer. 


Having explained this Matter fo far, we ſhall 


proceed to tell her what is to be done, wheh ſhe 
is deſirous of keeping it longer than it is poſſible 
for her to expect it naturally to laſt good. 


The Days of Market often regulate: the Days 


of churning : there is ſome Convenience in do- 
ing a godd deal of Buſineſs in that Reſpect at 


once, and when there. is but one Market near, 


and that but one Day in the Week; which in the 
Country in many Places is no uncommon Thing, 
it wilt be a great Convenience to the Houſewife 


if ſhe can contrive to churn but once in the Week, 


and to prepare all together for the Marker. - We 
ſhall ſuppoſe this the Caſe, as it is @ very com- 


mom one, and lay:down a Method by Which ſhe 


may in Summer be able to keep her Cream the 
whole Week without its growing ſour, though in 
the common Courſe nary. it would be i 
three Days. 

This is be n e "We vil tags 
poſe the Market Day Troxspav; Then Far- 


dr may be called -with' hen the Beginning of a 
new Wee ; but us her Cream will have been 


E ˙ hd ir that 


Times" 


and: ſhe will have taken into her Chufn the Cream 
of WaDwzsAay Morin chat is, What wig Heim. 
ech from the Milking * Totsvpar Evefing, che 
laſt chat ean ge into the Rerdunt of chat Weck. 
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In — to prepare for the Market on Tins: 
pav;i ſhe has bern churning! on Werntspav, | 


A. 
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FE Cream, and that is taken off at Evenigg-but 
ſet by, this therefore is the firſt Parcel for the 


Cream, as long as her Convenience requires, 


M.istures, or make it into Cheeſe; for not only 1 
evident from the whole Tenour of their Wiitiags, 


_ Sentiments concerning it in Pur, where we] Seaſon" 
lind they were well * with its * in | ſhewn that this alone will prevent the 1 


: 461 


— 4a. hs 
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ſucceeding Week: to this is to be added all that 
follows till the WroxrsDaT Morning again, 


which ue is to-preſervel\for the Churn on that 


Day ett every ſucreeding ſkimming be mixed 
with thisd firſt, and an SaTurpay Morning let 
her ſet all the Cream ſhe has got over the Fire, | 
and let it juſt once boil: this done let her put 
it back into a clean Pan, and then add to it all 
that is taken off the: Mul during the Following | 
Part of the: Week, but let her every Day change 
the Veſſel in which i is kept, pouring it ally 
Las afreſh one well cleankd and aired. - 

It is very ſtrange to ſee the Effect of 4 the 
89 not only keeps good itſelf, but by 
the Practice of eyery Day putting into a freſh 
and perfectly clean Veſſel, it preſerves all. the 
reſt, from being ſour. This has been frequently ||| 
tried in the Neighbourhood where 1 now live, 
and when it has den. I due Care has 
always ſucceeded... 25 | 

We-have now. Irs he! e frm! 
the;milking of her Cow to the preſerving of her 


. 


and as it is then to be made into Butter, that 


comes r next under Copldermiqn. | 
90859000000600000000008 
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* have obſerved: hat Buder * the © vily 
or fatty Part of the Milk, which firſt 
ſeparates of irfelf in Form of Cream, and after 
that needs but little Trouble, at leaſt but little 
Art to bring it into the Condition of aàn elegant 
ſolid, yet ſoft Subſtance, pleaſant to the EG? 
and fitted for many Purpoſes. _ e de eee | 
When we conſider Butter in this Ligkt; of a | 
Thing ſo very deſirable, and ſo very eaſily ob- | 
tained, - it appears wonderful that the Know- 
ledge of it caine ſo late into the World; but tis 
certain that᷑ there were very many Ages in which 
it was not; known, and many Countries in which | 
it was not uſed in Food long after the reſt of | 
the World were perfectly acquainted with it. 
The Greeks; » Poets, and: Philoſophers” fre- 
quently. mention Cheeſe,” and yet tho Name vf 
Butter is not found in their Writings”: It ſw 
certain 'that-the only. Uſe they made of Mill in 
thoſe Times was to drin ĩt alone, eat 


eZ 2 .ea5 


they are ſilent -0n-the making Butter, but / it ĩs 


there was no ſuch Thing in uſe among them! 
AxzeTrIE has: written, largely : of Mile and 
its Products, but among theſe there is not a 
Word of Boer» be und treats of Cheeſe” of ſe: 
yeral Kinds, and the Whey, of which there were 
alſo ſeveral Sorts, ANCE to the Manner of 
making the Cheeſe. - + 1:7 - 169514 0% %%% Al. 
- The Ranans ads Boner bog wy is yet 


a Cauſe of i If. : 


. 


other Countries: It is very well known. that 
the People of the Ensr Ixb ESA knew no- 
thing of Butter: till the Durch ory = over to 
themen 

We ſee in n an x Inſtance of: a ver great 
Truth, which is, that the moſt familiar Things 
may be a long Time over - looked, and that what 
every Man wonders he did not find out himſelf, 
as ſdon as the Secret is diſeloſed to him, Mil- 
lions beſide en . _ * all their Ours 
undiſcovered.” 

Butter is nods from beim by the Afftince 
only of Motion: this may be given it-any Way, 
and provided it be in. a proper Degree, the Ef- 
fect will be produced. This Motion in the com- 
mon Way of performing it is called churning ; 
and the Uncertainty: of that has led the Inge- 
m_ to,. contrive: many Methods of ſupplying 
the the Place of beating by the repeated Labour of 
the Hand, ſome of theſe are much worſe than 
the old plain Way, and there are others that 


| | really deſerve the Name of Improvements. 


There are certain Particularities relating to 


Butter, much better known than underſtood : it 
will be very well worth while for thoſe who have 


the Convenience of being upon the Spot, to en- 
deavour to diſcover the Reaſons. In the mean 


7 Time all we can do is to mention the Facts. 


. -Svyrork Butter is famous for keeping, which 


is a Quality of ſo much Importance, that every 
| Method. is to be taken in Hope of finding the 
Indeed there are Methods of make- 
... . | ing any Butter keep longer than may at firſt be 


| imagined practicable; if good Butter be made 
up in Lump of forty Pounds Weight, and a 
little more Salt be put in than is ' uſually allowed, 
and they be after wards put into à large Bin of 
Flour, they will keep the THY round. ape 
Damage. 10 


21 . Auruini puter is apt to 


taſte bitter. This is one⁴ of thoſe Things better 
known than its Cauſe; it has been ſaid that the 
Reaſon i is, that Graſs beginning to grow bare at 
that Time, the Cows eat the Leaves that fall 
from the Trees; but however true it may be that 
-Cqws will feed. in this: Manner, it is not true that 


| this is che Caàuſe of the Butter's being bitter; be- 


cauſe in the Fen Countries, where there are no 
Trees, and where Ditches ſerve inſtead of Hedges 


for incloſing, the ſame Thing is apt to happen 
at the fame Seaſon; as in Places where there is 


ny CAT 4 . 


Though we cannot abſolutely . the Cant. | 


of this, we can tell the Houſewife how to pre- 
vent the Damage, which is enough for Uſe if not 


nat for Outioſſty. There needs no more to this 
than to ſkim the Cream after à ſhorter Time 


ſtadiding;! We have obſerved before, that when 
Milk ſtands too long the Crehm hardehs on the 


Top of it, and the Bitter made fröm ſuch Cream 


is bitter this ſhews that too long ſtundling alone 


may bea Cauſe of Bitterbeſs in the Butter, and 


| for: that Neaſon, where there ig Danger of the 


| ſame Accident from any other Caufe, one would 


re ſtrange. than the former, they, thaugli they | take Care to prevent this from joining to make 


d it, never conſidered it as an Article of Food; 
they uſed. it az a Medicine z - and we read their 


je.-worſs : on this Principle has been founded 


the Lear; and the Conſequence bas 


i 


of ſkimming Mille catlier at that 


— 
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vould have made it ſop. 

In DxwoNSEATR x, ind ibche other Places; they 
make 1 particular Kind of Butter, which from! 
che Manner of ordering 'the Cream, is called 


. fralded Butter. The Advantage of khis is not 
anly its being particularly well taſted, but that 


it will keep a Month without Damage. The 
Way they raiſe their Cream for this Purpoſe is | 
the ſume the Chemiſts uſe when they have @ | 
Mind to give any thing à gentle Heat, without 
burning it to the Veſſels, and which they calf *| 
Balneum Mariz, or Water Heat. N 
It is done in the en the E Drone 
Cream thus. - ws 
They ſtrain the Milk into Veſttty as is uſual; 
and fer it by for the Cream to riſe. Ten Hours 
afterwards, when the Cream is rifen in the com- 
mon Way, they ſet the Veſſel with the Cream, 
Milk and all, oven ſome Water in another Vef- 
ſel, ſo that the Water reaches half Way up that 
wherein the Cream is: this done they ſet the 
Veſſel of Water over a Stove, and gently heat 
0 till the! Cream is thoroughly and perfectly 
riſen, and the Mille underneath is quite thin and 
blue. The graduaf and foft Heat does this, 
throwing up the whole Cream perfectly, and at 
the ſame Time doing it a great deal of STE 
for the Article of keeping by the Hear, 
When it is in this Condition the Cream is 
ſcimaed off with 2 ſcimming Piſt full of Holes, 
and the blue Milk is Jet, ur run. re 
from it. | | 
In this Condition it is 4Kind of duted 
che Fire ſo gendly conveyed: 0 it has — 2 
great Service: and it may be kept with- proper | 
Care ſeverab Days, ſo that engugh of ir may 
eaſily be got together for: churning; '- All, chat is 
needful for preſerving it duting this Hime, is 
ſſiſting it once in ſour and twenty Hours: inna a 
frets and perfectiy clean Veſſel. This is ane of 
theſe Inſtances wherein, we ſee the Value and 
Advantage of Cleanlineſs, but it is not particu- 4 
lar, ita good, Effects are univerſal- As to he 


| 


| 


churning of this Cream no reopen be 
uy from the Pn gon 1 ff P 
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Ak Cres is oy, Cade for the, Chun, | 
. whether freſh, or keps according. to. the 


Rules we have. given for-that Purpoſe, and e 
. ſuppoſe the Time. arrived: when Convenience: falls 1 
for the making of. the Butter. js mall colt | 


5 ot the common Way of 

the old faſhioned and long uſed 0 

a Veſſel of Wood, tall 50 5 . 

Bottom and narrower. to dhe, Tag, - whare- it h 

a * that falls in cloſe,. and has 4. Hale in its 
Middle.” "Through this Hole is et the Handle 

of the Inſtrument, wherewith che Cream. is.tq.be 

beat; this conſiſts only. of that; and; 8 

round Board, like a broad thick. "Trenches e 

ca in 5 ſyited: to, the Middle of, the 


urn. When this 18 t in, 3 
_ Numb. XEVIY.” * 18 


— the Hole of the Cover, and that is then 
put on and fuſtenod down; This is the whole 


Contrivance: of this familiar' and uſefub Inſtru- 
ment; all that is required for making. of Butter 
18 well beating of the Cream, Ani it is very 
well done by this Inſtrument, for the Cream be- 


ing in the Churn, the working of the Handle 
up and down in the Hole of the Lid naturally 
agitates and beats the Cream, m unn 
of the Cover prevents its riſing ou. 
This Churn, which is the good Houſewife's 


ald Implement; is to be made clean with alt poſ- 
| fible Care, by thoroughly waſhing and ſcaldingy 
and. then expoſing it to the Air'to* feeten and 


purify. When every Part belonging to it is thus 


| perſedly cleaned; it is to be brought into a Pro- 
Per Part of the Dairy, and this differs accords 
ing to the Seaſon;/ for which Retſon there —— 
10 particulau fixed Place ſor ity ſtandmg. 


All Niceties are to be obferved in hier 


en en knows to the Houſewife, to be 4 | 


very precarious Article';- and! often when all the 


Cane: paſfible is uſed,” the Wore goes on very 
vexatiouſly, and the Butter will n 2 3 


le 


preſa it, ob a long Time come. 


A moderate Temperature of ee Allr * : 


mo favourable: for the working of Butter; 


wharefore, according: to the Seaſbn ef the Year, © 
this mayſh be favoured: by the Place of the Churn. 


In every Dairy there are ſome Places warmer 
and ſome cooler than others. Now in Winter 
the Churn maſt be ſet in the warmeft Place; and 


| in Summar on the-qontrary it muſt- ſtand in the 


1 40 5 


| Epgleſt, for the Surceſt of: the: Work: 
In the ſame Manner the Time" of: « 
| myſh, be: varied aceording: to hs Westher. In 
the Heat of Summer, the Weathoh 
to hot ar the making of Butter;: ne Hours are 


Proper hut eithar very carly in de Morning, or 
very-Jaie-jn-the-Evedings bechub chen only ti: 
Air is in chat temperiate Wayz 6: eMntial'ro this 

Buſineſs.z, qn che other Hund, a! the Air is tod 

chill aud cad in Winter, che ſame Caution muſt 
appoſite Manner of Choice, thitt 

i the Middle of che Day, and no ocher Time 
is to be taken : becauſe it is at the Nod Title | 
alone, Skalen, the vie thing lite 


be uſed l in an 


N. *\ * . 1 


ee, 
„The. How 8 hw Plate? er d Ohl eit 


fixed, the Houſewife has nothing: to do but tdb 
80 to monk. She is firſt to ftretehl 4 coarſe, 
ſtrang, and very: elexn:Cloth'actols the Top of 
her Churn, and into this to pour tile Cam. 
Glegnlineſs wo have all albng” preſrribed ar he 


uit Virtus af the Dury, bur here it is fo v. 
eſſential, that the Admixture of tlie leaſt Partit 


of Dice migür prevent che Whole Buſineſs, and 
all the Labour be dene in vain. When che 
it with Sein fckinad:and preſſed through this Cloth, 
the Chupn.is to be covered: 25 with the” whole © 


r: * . 2s 
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being naturally 
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ock. Therefore let. de Nin gr dne inge . . — 


at may purſue it. „n eint bas amd 3) Hg, 


the Manner of working of thoſe who*complain,; || eooler that muſt be. I have ſeen very fine Bus- 
| ſhe will commonly find Lazinek is the Devil in!] ter made at Noonday in Avausr, vin; an Tce- 
the Churn, chat ſets his Spell upon the Butter.] houſe. This may ſerve as a Proof how poſ-: 
Let her overſee the Work at firſt, and ſee it is fible it is to counteryail any Heat of che Air by 
done briſkly; with. ſift,” ſharp Strokes, and tell the Coldneſs of che Place. Ice-houſes ate not 
the Peopleꝭ for their — eee in the Farmer's Power, but neither need he uſe 
in the ſame Manner. i the Middle of the Day for churning, a cool! 
Sdbe will know by — oa ne Cellar, or the deepeſt and remoteſt Place in his 
how the Work goes on. At firſt the Noiſe: is] Dairy, two Hours, beſore Sunriſe in a Morning, i 
deep, ſound, and heavys but after 2 Time, the will be equal in Coldneſs to the Ice houfe at the 
ſooner the ſharper the Strokes, it will: begin to Middle of the Day. 1 nr 
be higher and ſharper. This is a Proof the] In the coldeſt; Tüpa of Winter it alu 
Cream begins to ſeparate. from the thinner Part difficult to make the Butter come at all; and I 
that yet remained with it, or as they commonly have ſeen ſo much of this, that I think the Ex- 
expreſs. it, that the Butter comes: the Work is | periment I ſaw tried in the Ice-houſe could not 
now to be continued with the ſame Spirit and have ſucceeded as it did, were it not that the 
Earneſtneſs, and the Effect will ſoon follow. Cream when carried in had a great deal of Heat 
3 ——— lighters ay in.it from the common Temper of the We ad 
———ů —— — Place had — — n 
will be found Drops ſticking to it that look yel- Having thus laid down the general Principles 
low. The Butter is now coming, and there . of the Difficulties 
will ſoon be an End of the Labour, for theſe which often perplex the Houſewife i in her churn- 
Drops are abſolute Butter, and when the Change ing, we ſhall in the next Chapter lay down a 
is thus perfect in one Part, it will not be long | few. plain, N and 8 Rules 0 her 
before it is ſo throughout 3 after a few Strokes | Afliſtance. N ants 
more let the Churn be again opened, and there Toni 46565 a0 2 36 res ant Lt ade 
CSE TInnG res TY | | | 


— is now! made; — BY 
apr — horth rf Fee Rules rainy 4 YER 


r IN Summer, n ede üg de 
che Butter, which is got off from them, muſt be A caſion of the Difficulty in bringing the But- 
put down among the reſt into the Body of the | ter, the Houſewife mot take al poſſible Mean 
Chum; then all is to be covered up aghin, and to prevent adding to the natural Heat of ber 
the Work continued, but not with hard down- Cream, and to cool it gradually. 6 
tight Blows, but with a Kind of ſlight rounding | We have adviſed very — "of the 
Strokes; for all that is to be done now is to get | Staff in general, but here muſt be à Kind of Ex- 
ſte Butter together into a Lump in the Churn, | ceptionz for too much Motion will occaſion Heat; 
that none of it may remain in ſeparate Pieces. and therefore in entream ſultry Times it will be 
Wͤkhen this is done the Butter is finiſned, and better to manage the Blows accordingly,” making 
A to be taken out of the Chun every Blom ſmart and ſure, Tot act" een 
This is the general Method; and theſe which 1 
we have named. are the Cautions always to be] There is ſome Myſtery and Art in churning 
obſerved: but having thus far explained theſe; | at any Time, but it is at this that the main Dif- 
| we ſhall now enter upon thoſe Particulars which ficulty occurs; and if it be not m accord- 
Promote or retard the Formation of the Hutter ing to theſe Direftions, there will be a great deal 
in the Churn, that the Houſewife being aware | of Perplexity and Plague. 
of, what will preyent her Sucbeſz, map guand | - In the next Place, ecke Houſewife take Care 
againſt it; and knowing what mill formard it, | that ſhe does not "add to the Heat occaſioned 
by the Weather, by any Heat in the Churn it- 
ſelf ; and Ne abate the Heat + 
15 ve 5 Lis id that _ be done 
me lame here; on, another Oecaſion z fof- it dee t e YL F- 
| only may rerard the coming; e | "With Relpe® to the firſt Article, as her Chun 
- may ſpail it when it is made. fis to be fealded? in order to make it perfetly 
Over hot Weather: not bene ing clean and ſweet WE OE let Ker take Care 
eee eee made, ii ſo far ¶ that it be thoroughly cooled, before the puts | her 


T The;Temper. of de Air we have en . 


1 influenced by the Weathers unleſs properly guard-.. Cream inte it?! Seating Water Sire a great 


we have hewn. how; to avoid theſe A 


| ed againſt, that it is whitiſh, brittle, and bitter; 


deal _ e keeps'it "a long on: 
therefore ſcalding of the Churn 
b taking an carly or late Hour and a cool Place. firſt Thing done in 1 for the Work, 
2 early Hour is better than the late, ſor the | and let che Churm be thoroughly examined by the 
Ali. is cooler. in the Morning before the gun riſes | Hand half an "Hour 'ar leaſt before it is blech 
en be in the Evening, aſter it in ſet; he- char ir *tniy be cobl. Wood will retain Heat 
— 27 — anche Day, When the Haßd dbes not feel it, but half 
" 0 ä alter no more is n * 5 


e rr 


pra of the, Stock. 
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— there be no Appearance of it, as no- 
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ber in ticht. To add to this in very hot Weather 
it. will be well to wet the Outſide of the Churn . *' 


with Pump Water freſh pumped, a little before 
the putting in the Cream, but the a pers; 


not be wetted ſo near the Tim. 


Vnder theſe Cautions, and uſing: the W 
Hours, there is Reaſon to hope the Butter may 
come without much Difficulty; but if, after a mo- 


thing can be reaſonably ſuppoſed to be the Cauſe 
but Heat, let a Waſhing Tub be a third Part filled 
with freſh pumped Water, and brought to the 


Place where the Maid is churning; let the Churn 
be placed into this, and if the Water do not N 


reach as high up the Outſide of it as the Cream 
riſes within, then let more be added till it does: 


let the Work be now carefully continued, and 


commonly, as ſoon as the Effect of the Water 


zs, ſelt through the Wood, the Butter will begin 
to come. It is not only that the Cream is thus 


brought to that Condition of Warmth, in which 
the Butter comes beſt, but the ſudden Change 


is of great Aſſiſtance: the ſame Effect that the 
cold Air of the Ice-houſe in the before- mentioned 
Experiment had upon the Cream, the ſudden 
Chillneſs of the Water ſhews in this Caſe; and 


doubtleſs, as a conſiderable Change is to be made 


in the Thing itſelf, for the Difference is really 
great between Butter and Cream, this quick 


Shock, better than any 88 Way, brings it 
about. 01 111 

_ Theſe then are the little Particulars by which | . 
we Houſewife will be able to aſſiſt herſelf, in 


mn 


Caſes when the too great Heat of the Weather | 


ors her Succeſs ; on the contrary, when her | 
. Difficulties are owing to too cold an Air, ſhe 
. muſt, in the ame Manner, aſſiſt Nature by giving 
a little Warmth. . «4h "i 


We have adviſed her, Op ag yg to be 


1 very careful the Churn be cool from the ſcald- | 


ing, but in this ſhe, will do well to examine the 
Vl hoy it cools by Degrees, and to ſtrain in | 


ber Cream while, there is yet ſome Warmth re- 


mains in the Churn, from the Water that clean- 
ed it. This will give. a little Help to the Cream; 


and the Maid muſt be ordered to work it more 


briſkly than ordinary; indeed the Coldneſs of 


the Weather uſually puts her in Mind ACh tet af 
| and the lefs Admonition is needful. 


, . 
: «7s A : + 


If with this Aſſiſtance the da * 


let the Churn be taken into the Kitchen, and 
Placed not within the Rea 
dut in the Air of it, this will by Degrees bring 


the Cream to the due Temper. Then the Work 


of churning is to be continued briſkly, and - 


» 


5 


n of tho Fire directly, | 


—— — 2 * rr 
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CHAP. XVII. 


finiſhed by a gentler Operation; the Strokes of 
the Churn would be now too harſh, it muſt 
be moulded in the — into a better: _ 
iſtance;:. 1 55 

It is to be anderficed! 156 8 . 4 
made in the Churn, is far from its Perfection. 


It is ſeparated from the watery Part in ſome De- 
gree, but not entirely. The whole Operation 


depends upon this, that as in Milk there was. 
a richer Part and a poorer, which being ſepa- 
rated by ſtanding, the richer Part ſwims at the 
Top, and is Cream; ſo in the Cream itſelf there 
are two ſeparate Subſtances, an oily, which: is 
properly the Butter, and a watery, which is.the 
Buttermilk. The ſeparating of - theſe is what 
we call making of Butter. e en e 


Cream in à due Degree of Heat, and this being 
done perfectly the Butter is perfectly made. Now 
the Churn does this but imperfectly, being a 
clumſy and unweildy Inſtrument; but it makes 


a good Beginning, and the Hand is afterwards 
very well able to finiſh. it. 


This finiſhing conſiſts in two Articles, the 
perfectly ſeparating the Buttermilk, or thin Part, 


and the cleanſing the Butter from any accidental 
Foulneſſes that may have got into it, for this is 
always poſſible; and it is to be —_ in 5 
Manner. Þ pour; 2008530 Ter ©: Wiy 

. The Lump. of Butter, in the Chum is to 5 
taken up with, both Hands, and removed out of 
the Liquor. In this there comes a Conſidera- 
tion, which is only to be determined by the 
Time the Butter is intended to be kept: if that 
be ſhort, that is, if it be made for immediate 


on taking it out of the 3 if ccharviſe 
not. . Wo] Bye 
Therefore 3 be the Caſe, let a nary 
clean Pan of Earthen Ware glazed, be ſet ready 
by the Churn, and if the Butter be deſigned for 
Uſe immediately, let this be half 5 ot whom 
freſh Water; if not let it be empty. 


I be Lump of Butter being lifted ae hg the 
[ Churn muſt be put into this Pan, and there worked 
4 fro in the Water, or without, 


will not be long before chere come good 
ter. $8 . 232447 110 E n ggn fd EO SÞ 


There is generally, more; Sor EA OR 
w Butter ip very cold Weather, than at any other hr 
Time, but by theſe, little Aſſiſtances it will be Pure 
| greatly, alleviated ;, and there is nothing in all 


is chat vill be at all Prejudirial to the T ſte or 


olour. ) en e eee ene 374 I 1 
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+ labouring it with both Hands, and moving it fre- 
zently about; by this Means the Buttermilk 
chat remained in it aſter the chuming will be 

ghly waſhed out, and the Butter will be 
pure and of a firm and good Conſiſtence: the 


well working, turning. and toſſing the Lump at 


de me of the Operation is a very material 


are its Colour, at many Times of the Tear. I 
have ſeen Butter that looked white and chalkey, 


A — 


Mam E W n fb En. en 2 on taking out of the Churn get a very good pale 
96... e e 


nne enen N 
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| of th wang an making up 1 Butter Y 


HE Butter king now-formed in be, ; 
and by the laſt Strokes worked together 
into one large Lump, is to be taken out and 


This Separation is performed by anktatibg; of 


Uſe it is to be thrown into Water immediately, 
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whe! _ 


leaſt inhagitiable in this Kind, may dariage. the 
2 Blemiſh in the good Houſewile's Chatadies. - 


ing it up ſreſu, we ſhall" Pace 8 che karg 


1 which Rave their Uu. 


in the Manner of a Pump, and is uſed with a 


ſtrutnents are to be had at the Fürners, thete- 


| The . being. thus — ſeparated, 
one ef the two Points intended” by the working 
in the finiſhing of it up, is obyyned 3 ay other | 
is the perfectly cleaning of it. 

So much Care as we have adviſed, one ould. 
think, would keep out Dirt from the Butter, but 
it docs not always: happen; for 3 Rag of 
ſtraining Cloth, 2 Hair, & ſome other Impurit 
max eſcape; the Obſtryntion and any thing, due 


Buzeer in the Relpech of Sale, abi wil always be 


The working the Lump in the Hands may 
diſcover ſome Foulneſ of this Kind, which ouſt 
be picked out as oon as' ſeen; but left any 
ſhould have eſcaped the Bye, the whole muſt 
now. be falten out of the Water, aud cut o 
and croſs: many Times with 4 Knife, tilt every 


In this Cafe, 3 is known, the Reme - 

dy is easy. Tod much Het being the Oetu- 

ſion, a little ee en for two lid, 

This may be done with great Eaſe by che Help: | 
of a Well, which is « Convenience few , 
Want. Let the Butter, when it is th | 
| made, and properly ſalted, be relled-inco L 
Pounds; a Balf Pounds, according to the De- 
mn there is expected for thoſe ſeveral Sizes, 
aul pot carefully iso a Bafke : let a long Rope 
be fuſtened to the Handle of this Baſket, and 
let it be let down into the Well till it come with- 
in two Foot of the Water. In this Way ler * 
hang oll Night; taking Care go Accident 

to it by Thieves ot Careleſſneſs of Servants, and 
in che Morning let it he drawn vp and ſent to 
Market. Fhe cold Air that lies juſt above the 
Water in the Well, will have che fame Effect as 


Pare of it have had the Ente in ir. this will and the natural Cold of Winter, and it will be as 


n e eee 
err ons. Or + ESL * 
| The laſt Thing to. be done is the faling, w 
ae not bers ſpeaking; of the ſakikg thas ig to 


; 
f 


hard as Butter commonly is in Novtuars, 
' With Reſpe& to the ſalting of freſh Butter, 


the particular Fanty, and. Taſte, and Cuſtom of 
che Country, are to be ſo far conſidered, that it is 


prepare Butter for long keeping, bur juſt of that very difficuleto eſtabliſh any general Rule; But 


which is done to give it æ Reliſk Butter is very | in a modatate Way we may ſay, that « Pint of 


inſipid when it is made up; entirely without Salt, 
fo that the! freſheſt ſhould always have forme. 
It is to be worked into it in this Manner. The 
Butter that has been cut and cleaned is to be 
ſpread out thin with the Hand, in the Bottom 
of a broad ſhallow Diſh ; and then à very Httle 


Salt is to be ſprinkled catefully: over ie, de De- 


in the Hands, and is dons = may be wrought | 


up into Rolls, Lumps, er Diſhes, or formed in || 


any. Shape moſt ſateable at Market, or moſt con. 
venient in the Family. Having thus Lorie tie? 


of it, that being a very Hferitial Part in the Far- | 
mer "Trae in for Places. But here, "as We 


of churning; it may not be nig ro obſer that | | 


| 


Fe Sweep is 4 Kind of Chwth whith Works 


great deabbf. Kaie and Adv in many Faces: 
in other Parts of Ex6:anD they prefer the Bar- 


rel Cum, and it ald anſwers very wells thefe In- 


fore I ſhall ſay nu mte of them bete, 48 1 on 
not take upon m to recommend them, 
n the e 


| Salt wilt ſerve for twenty Pounds of Butter; ſome 
80 as: far as 4 Pint and half for that Quantity, 
| but *tis to much fer only the Flavour of the 
Salt is wanted, to take off the 


of the 
Butter : therefare tht leaſh than wilt du is beſt ; 
but thoſe who go much under a Pint to twenty 
Peynds.do not anfwertheir Purpole, for 528 


Ggv being to mix it as equally & poſnible in the | „ 2 ep mpg rag 


whole Quantity. is is thre de be Worked up well | 1-128 
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MONG the Improvements * have been 
rs in Huſbandry of late . 


— 


mag bo very juſtly teckvned! ohe, 55 in Large 


Concerns-it ſhortens the Trouble of a Dairy very 
muck. ''As o haue given the Rarlonale of But- 
ter making/ in the preceding Chapter, there will 


| noo appear any thing ftrunge or wonderful in the 
| Arteinpt, or in the Suereſs of making Butter with- 


aut the Trouble pere l Milk for 
Cream. 

iI has e dba en Milk ſtands an 
| dily Pure ſeparates, thiked with ſome Water, this 
is Cteam, which confifts of Butter the oily Part, 
and Buttermilk the" Wätery. This is afterwards. 

| ven; 4h Means 'of the Motion che remain- : 


us:Purpofe.-::: P14 8 . um 7 tis Þ 


— — 
wle eee rhep-Tan manage, wd the 


Exptditiow-ofithe Work; hut I have 
Gailons of Qrexth rapghr at once in u commit 


ing watery P may be ſe 


r 
Now it is 1 that this a Part, which is 
wanted for Butter, is originally in the Milk; and 
chert is no Reafon' te wonder that beating, 
which in the wn Wiy of Vofking, Ped f 


Chun, big enough 'w. held thirty; and this 
— —— trio abifengy 


. 2s, nl ant oat 
Ines Weather Butzet; chough very well mnade; 


| vill bones, covtioue. too fairy, 2nd * a 
ring 10 Marker, eee buns the Gap. 


aut the watery Patty: au Eparätes tHe "oily from | 


the mum may n preater/Degree;* * — 
1 2 . 


this oily Part at once from the Milk. | 
This'is the Principle upon which they pro- 
ceeded, who firſt ſet up the Scheme of new Mik 


utter, and it anſivered accordingly. 


15 iu for this U that Machines, and ocker 
| Contrivances, are to be called in to the Aſſiſtance . 


acne: wan 5 of Milk nor c. 
* ae 
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duced to Cream being too great for the good 


old Implement the Churn; and the Labour re- 
quired for ſeparating this oily or buttery Part 


from it, is ſo much greater than is needful for 
Cream, that no human Creature could be well 
expected to go through it. Therefore it has 


been properly contrived for this Purpoſe, that 


the Veſſels ſhall be very large, and eaſily put 


into a violent Motion, and that the Work. ſhall | 


be performed by a Horſe. 

In ſome Places they contrive to uſe an 5 
plement not unlike a common Churn for this 
Work, but it does not do near ſo well as thoſe 
Barrels that run round, with Stops in them for 
that Purpoſe. 

The Farmer who has a Mind to fall into this 
Way, will eaſily get the Machine, the Structure 
of it being ſufficiently underſtood among the 
Mechanicks in moſt Parts of ExclL AND; but he 


may, by freſh Contrivances, ſave himſelf a great 


deal of Labour and Trouble : he may contrive 
his milking Place in ſuch a Manner, that the 
Milk may come directly from the Cow, through 
a Pipe, into the Veſſel; which, when the milking 
is over may be ſet in Motion, and at once 'make 
the Butter. 

As we have. named the Benefit of this Me- 
thod, which is for the managing a great Quan- 
tity of Milk with little Trouble; it will be pro- 


per we fairly ſet before the Farmer alſo its In- 


conveniences. ,:The principal. of theſe is, that 
the Butter made-this Way, though very good for 
preſent Uſe, is not found to keep, ſo well as __. 
made in the common Method. 

The Buttermilk: that is made this Way fa: 


ble: they let it out into other Veſſels, and then 
add Runnet, _ it comes to a Curd very rea- 
dily. iS 


Having; 3 | gone e the Articles that 


naturally fell in the Way, before we come to the 


ſalting of Butter, we ſhall proceed to treat of that 
important Article in a plain and 2 Man- | 


ner. 


CHAP. XxIX. 
Yo ſalting of Butter, 


7 as oied neceſſary, id) always profitible 6 to 


4 falt Butter at certain Seaſons; but there are 
Times of the Year more proper than others. In 


general, the Butter of the early Part of Summer 


is not ſo proper for falting;; ; and that of no Time 


is ſo good as what is made from the Mo: | © 
| | is by beating it up With new Milk; bur when 


of Auoust᷑ to tlie latter End of OcœronRR. 


_ 'The firſt Difference that is to be obſerved in | 
the making, is when it is talcen out of the Churn, 


We have ordered freſh Butter, that is, ſuch as is 


intended to be kept freſh, to be put into a Pan of 


Water, and there worked with the Hands to get 
out the Buttermilk, but ii the Butter intended 
for lalting no Water muſt be uſed to this Pur- 


poſe. is to he put ont of the Churn into an | 


empty Pari, and thereworked between the Hands, 


to ſqueeze out che Remniader of the watery ö 


yy” + 
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"This done the Butter ie cc. be wied with Sale, | 
Ne 48, 
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| Market, the Way äs to cut it into 
and put it into the Chürn where Cam is bear. | 
ing for freſh Butter. A good, Quantity © ma 


1 is to be worked in with the Hands, the 
more the better, the Way is to ſpread out the 
Butter as in mixing that ſmall Quantity of 
Salt with ſuch as is intended for immediate Uſe; 
but inſtead of that ſmall Portion, as much as 
can be got in is to be added here, and when the 
whole is well mixed, the Butter thus prepared is 
to be put up in Pots or Barrels: for large Quan- 
tities Barrels are needful, but for leſſer Quanti- 
ties Pots are more proper; but they muſt be well 


glazed, otherwiſe the Brine will eat into them. 


In Pots it is proper to lay in a thin Bed of Salt 
before the Butter is put in, and when it is put 
up then to lay ocker Bed of Salt o over the Top 


of it. 


In many Places where they barrel up large 
Quantities, they alſo pierce Holes through with 
a Stick, quite from the Top to the Bottom of 
the Barrel, and making a very ſtrong Brine, they 


pour in a Quantity of it over the Butter, and 
let it run down all theſe Holes, which i is of great 


Service in preſerving the whole. 
Some, inſtead of a Bed of Salt upon the But 


ter when they have potted it, pour over it a 
Quantity of ſtrong won and this is no Law 


Method. 

As for the keeping, which | 1s the great : Purpoſe 
for which Salt Butter is deſigned, though it muſt 
not be waſhed when taken out of the Churn, yet 
a great deal depends upon the getting the Whey 
well out, which can only be done by thorough 
working it in the Hands ; and this is the more 


material, becauſe otherwiſe it would diſſolve and 
carry away a great Part of that Salt that \ was 


uſed in preparing it, ſo that i it would fail. 
plies a tolerable Kind of Cheeſe with little Trou- | - 


As to the Quantity of Butter KboreBly to de 
expected in proportion to the Number of Cows, 


Accidents will make a great Difference; but! in the 
Butter Countries they generally account that they 
may, one Year with another, expect from ten 
Cows a Firkin and half of Butter in a Week, in 

Summer; and from the ſame Number a Firkin 


in Winter. The Difference of feeding makes a 


I great Variation in the Goodneſs of the Butter, 


TR Hoot BAY oY and none is worſe than ſuch as is made when the 
$3598930990009909890050000009 


Food is between wet and dry, as is the C aſe in 
the Beginning of Spring and latter End of Au- 
tumn, the Food being at thoſe Times between 
Graſs and Hay, and that Irregularity® having A 


| pas Effect to the Diſadvantage of the Milk. 


There are two Ways of making Salt Butter 
freſh; when there is Occaſion for it; and it is 
poſſible, by ſalting up the Butter in "the cheap 
Times, and Ieeſhening. it when: dearer,” to make 
ſome Advantage. 
The Method Thr 9. Service of 4 Family 


rr 


it is done by Way of Advantage; and for the 
thin Slices, 


be added in this Manner, but there js an Art 
in juſt hitting the Time. It muſt be put in 
when the other Butter begins to come, other - 


wiſe it will pervert and diſturb the Operation; 


but in this Manner it goes on very well with 
the reſt, and if not too long kept will, on being 
waſhed with the reſt, paſs with it as very good 
' freſh Butter, not at all debaſing the Price. 

7 F CHAP. 


rank; and made from a Cream got out of Whey, 
as the other is from the Cream of new Milk. 


from new Milk. 


Curds have been made from new Milk, the Whey 


though not like that from new Milk, aud it is 


* 
- 


: at the beſt it is but 3 very poor Matter; how-. 
| 155 it .may. 10 orth, the Farmer's whit i 
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HEY Butter. is „ Thing a RP 
Loxvon, - but tis often made in the 
Country, for the Service of Farmers Fami- | 
lies. It is like other Butter, but poorer and 


We have ſhewn how a Kind of ordinary Cheeſe 
is made from the Buttermilk, when new Milk is 
churned for Butter inſtead of Cream; and in the 


and Eſtimation. To the Methods we have laid 


ſame Manner in this Inſtance, a poor Kind of 
Butter is made from the Whey of Curds made 


All this depends upon one and the ſame Prin- | 
ciple; which that all rhe ſucceeding Part might 

be naturally underſtood, we laid down in the Ac- | 

count of Milk. This is that there are in it three 

diſtinct Subſtances, an oily, a curdy, and a wa- 

tery Part; now by whatever Method any one of 

the two firſt is ſeparated, the other will always, | 
more or leſs, remain in the watery Part that is 

left. This is the whole Matter. When new 

Milk is wrought at once for the Butter, the curdy 

Part is left behind, and the Addition of Rennet to 

the Remainder makes a Kind of Cheeſe ;- and juſt 

ſo when Rennet is at firſt added to new Milk, 

the curdy Part only is ſeparated, the oily Part 

remaining, in ſome Degree, in the Whey; and 

this oily Part being ſeparated. from the Whey 

makes the poor Kind of Bos thence called 

Whey Butter. 

The Method of making it. is thus, When | 


which is drained off is to be {et in large Paps, or | 
other broad and ſhallow Veſſels, and placed. in a 
quiet Part of the Dairy, juſt as new Milk would 
be for Cream; there will riſe a Cream upon this, 


quarter of an Inch diſtant! from one another, 


70, be ſkimmed off and churned nd 
anner. 
The Butter this yields, we have obſerved, 3s 
very poor, but in ſome Places they enrich it, by 
adding à fourth Part of new Milk Cream to 


the Whey Cream; theſe, in any Proportion, mix 
very well together, and the Butter is the better 
according as the more of che new Milk Cream is but it need not be more ſham: fa Taches in 
uſed ; that bringing it ſo much nearer the Na- | 
ture of the other. f 
Beſide the inferior Quality of the Whey. Bor | 


ter, its Quantity in proportion to the Cream, is 
but poon. The ſame Meaſure of Whey Cream 
| yielding; but about half as much Butter ag the 
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lage, and there is. o he a R, or them on the 
per Edges. here iz. i dot received into the 
| Boks: Y, 


| Bunefit depends ie this. The ill Taſte of Milk 


. And 6 8 ity and 


E have obſeried tak e uncertain 
we may remain, as to the Cauſe of the 
ill Taſte Milk has at certain Times, yet the 
Effect is conſtant, and is very prejudicial to the 
Farmer ; the Taſte being communicated from 
the Cream to the Butter, and reducing its Price 


down for the preventing and remedying of this 
Evil, we ſhall here add a new and very parti- 
cular one, the Invention of Doctor Har zs, an 
Author not more diftinguiſhed by his Genius, 
chan by the conſtauit — of it for the 
Publick God. 

We have occaſioned the Method propoſed by the 
Gentleman, to be tried, and have found it anſwer ſo 
well that we.ſhall not ſeruple to aflure the Farmer, 
it ĩs not more ſingular than ſucceſsful. The Inſtru- 
ment to be employed for this Purpoſe is very eaſily 
made and of ſmall Expence, and the Uſe of it very 
familiat. We ſhall therefore adviſe every Farmer 
to have one of them, and never to fail of uſing it 
when he perceives his Milk to be . ee dan 
whatever Cauſe that may ariſe. 

The whole is no more than this, n 
Box is to be made, of ſix Inches Diameter, and 

two Inches in Depth © the Lid of this Box is to 
be pierced full of Holes, they ſhould be about a 


and a twentiech of an Inch in Diameter. A Tin 
Pipe or Nozzel is to be ſoldered into the Mid- 
dle of the Lid, and to rife to ſome Height above 
the Surface, ſo as to receive ſecurely the End of 
A long Tin Pipe, through which the Air is to 
be conveyed into the Box; through the Holes 
of which it is to be blown up aguin chrough the 
Mik; this Tin Box being placed'at the Bottom 
of the Veſſel. 

The Tin Pipe that goes into this Nozzle i is to 
be a little more than half an Inch in Diameter, 
and two Foot or more in ; according to 
the Depth of -the Veſſel. 

To the Top of this ſtrait F 8 be jointed 
and foldered © on another at rig it Angles. This 
mould be of the ſame. Bignef with the other, 


Length. 3 

To he End 0 this oh 3 a 1 
Nozzles ſhort Tire be ral, end den che 
whole is completed. 

The, Cover &, Lid in: bell made ee 
than dhe Box, and ſcallop'd in the Part that 
goes ins this lets the Air Holes haye free Pal- 


nw oni 219 308-1375 Y! 
* Tinman. will be, ale 10 make this In- 
Auen, and the moſt ignorant Servant may be 
inſtzucted to uſe it: the Principle! whercon its 


ie Jightly ; mixed, with lit, 'that it: may in- 
great Part be carried off, by blowing a Quantity 


this 
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Produtte 2 the Sek 


IS 


this is to be done very conveniently of the . | 
ſtrument now deſcribed. 

The Tin Box is to be placed in the Middle 
of a large Veſſel, into which the Milk is to be 
poured as it comes from the Cow. The Tin 
Pipe is to be put into the Nozzle prepared for 

it, and when this is well fixed the Milk is to be 
poured in. Then, the Box being kept firmly at 
the Bottom, the Noſe of a Pair of common 
Bellows is to be put into the Leather Nozzle at 
the Top, and a Perſon is to blow for ſome Time. 

The free Air is thus taken in by the Holes at 
the Back of the Bellows, it is forced down the 
Pipe by the Strength of the Blaſt, and it riſes 
through all the Air Holes in the Box, and thus 
paſſes in ſo many fmall Streams up through the 
Milk. 

When the Milk is but ſlightly ill raſted, it is 
thus to be poured into the Veſſel, as it comes 
from the Cow, and about forty Minutes blow- 
ing will perfectly ſweeten it; but when it is 
very rank the beſt Method is to make it ſcald- 
ing hot, and then pouring it in, to continue 
blowing till the bad Taſte is perfectly gone. 

This Method, under proper Management, will 
make, at any Seaſon, perfectly fine Butter out of 
ill taſted Milk. In this laſt Caſe a great deal 
of Care mult be taken not to burn the Milk to 
the Veſſel in heating; and it ſhould be kept 
warm during all the Time of the blowing. 

The Author of the Experiment tried it upon 
the: Mik of a Cow fed with Cabbage Leaves for 
eight and forty Hours; and though. the Milk 

was very Hl tafted in itſelf, it became perfectly 
fweet in ten Minutes blowing. This was an 
Experiment with only a Gallon of the Milk, 
and it was kept hot by being ſet in hot Water 
during the blowing. The Cream Produced by 
chis had not the leaſt ill Taſte. | 

Same Caution muſt be uſed in blowing into 
large Quantities of Milk, becauſe of the Abun- 
dance of Froth that will riſe. If the blowing be too 
violent, this will ſwell over the Top of the Veſſel, 
therefore it is to be managed gently. The blow- 
ing muſt not be ſo briſk but that a Perſon ſtknd- 
ing by may break the Bubbles, and keep the 
whole within Boands ; it will take ſomewhat the 
more Time the ſlower the blowing is TY 
but the Buſineſs will be done as effeftually.: © | 
But though the blowing may be. Hitidraed 
more gently or more, foreeably, and the Effect 
be, the ſame in the End, the Heat uf the! Milk 
muſt be carefully obſerved, for otherwiſe, when 
the ill Lafte : is conbdeyabyy Seat n get 
it away. ; oo 

'The Experiment Dr. Hates WF by: ſeeding 
the Cow on Cabbage Leaves, was a very fair one 
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When Milk is to be blowed in this Manner, 
for the taking away its ill Taſte, it will be pro- 
per to mix a little Water with it firſt. This 
Water ſhould be cold in Summer, if the Milk 
| be blowed cold; and warm in Winter: but if 
the Milk be heated in order to the perfe& cure- 
ing it by blowing, then the Water ſhould be 
put to it warm. 

It is found by Experience hae the Cream 
feparates better from Milk for the Addition of a 


ment; for it thins the whole, and by that Means 
the Cream more eaſily diſentangles and ſepa- 
rates itſelf, In the Method of blowing it anſwers 
a double Purpoſe, it renders the whole Body of 
the Milk thinner, fo that the Air paſſes more 
thoroughly and' freely between its Parts, and the 
Surface is leſs frothy ; ſo that the blowing may 


and the Cream always riſes after wn in a = 
free and perfect Manner. 

There is one very peculiar ill Taſte that Milk 
has, and conſequently the Cream rifing from it, 
and the Butter made from that: this is a dead 
offenſive Flavour, worſe by much than any of 
the rank Taſtes named already: it riſes from 
the Cow's drinking ſtagnating, foul, and ftink- 
ing Water. The Farmer ſhould, by all Means, 
prevent it, for it not only hurts the Credit of 
his Dairy, but endangers the Health of his Cats 


tle; on this we ſhall treat farther in its proper 


Place, when we come to conſider the Diſorders 
of Cattle, their Cauſes and their Remedies; 
what conceras us here to obſerve is, that the ill 
Taſte may be got rid of by this Method of 
blowing Air through the Milk: but it requires 
the whole to be kept warm, and Gn a 7 
be continued ſome Time. 

All the ill Taſtes that happen to i into 
eee firſt in the Milk, and the beſt Way 
of attempting to remove them is always in a 
State of Milk, before the Cream is ſeparated. 


their Cream to be ill taſted, they heat it ſcald- 
ing hot, ſtirring it all the Time it is heating, 
and alſo till it cools again; and: in other Places 
they heat the Milk for this Purpoſe before it is 
ſet for the Cream. Beth theſe have a good Ef- 
fect; but probably the heating of the Milk, when 

properly managed; * * n the” belt Me- 
thod, . 


this Method of blowibg, it muſt always be done 
to the Milk, not the Cream, for many Reaſons. 
It is more conveniently performed in the thin 
Body-of the Milk, than in the thick Subſtance 
of the Cream : the chick Body of the Cream 


for this Purpoſe; for excepting Crow Garlick; 
which the Creatures ſometimes eat in the Fields, 
there is nothing that gives the Milk ſo laſting 
an ill Taſte. A Cow's Milk. will be made rank 
by Cabbage Leaves a Week: a 1 Time of 
her eating them. 712 Ss 

Crow. Garlick gives Py Ants 4 Flavour: to | 
the Milk, chat no blowing will take i Per. 
fectly off when it is cold, though it abates it 
ſenſibly : but if the whole be kept warm for 
ſome Time, and well blowed, n and Taſte 
will be carried entirely . N oth! 
1 * | N 


* 
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ſends up a Froth in the blowing, which' is quite 
unmanageable: and what is much more eſſen- 
tial che Matter which cauſes: the ill Taſte is 
much more Aer e in ca einem 


of Cra. 
Me have Ab ved that ths Addition 18 Water 


little Water in the common Way of Manage- 


be briſker, and therefore the Operation ſhorter, 


In ſome of our Counties, when they 3 | 


- With-reſpeRt 0 3 11 Taſte; = 


60 the Milk aſſiſts and ſhortens chis Operation, ö 


by thinning the Body of it; and from the fame 
Reaſoning it muſt be more tedious, as well as 
more difficult, to get it out in the State of thick 
Cream and fo it is found upon Trial. 


Jo eſs are die Redſonings and Obſervations = 
"MW 
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of that excellent Philoſopher, confitmed. and ex- 
tended/by ſome few Trials; the Succeſs of which 
ſeems to promiſe, that there will be great Ad- 
vantage to the Dairy, in bringing this new 
Practice into general Uſe. We are ſenſible it 
will ſeem ſtrange to the Country People at firſt; 
but a fair Trial will recommend i it to them, and 
it will ſoon be 2 n 3 


CHAP. XXII. | 
of the oe of the Barrel Churn. i 


— 40 


T9 chis . An of ha making of 
Butter, we ſhall join for the Sake of thoſe 


Who like Improvements, the Manner of uſing 


the Barrel Churn: how far it is to be eſteemed 
we have ſaid already, but when it ſhall be intro- 
duced into any Dairy there requires a particular 
Management of it; and without the Knowledge 
of chat the Farmer 15. never come at Its real 
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The beſt Way of making b Burref wth this, 


is out of Cream got in the uſual, careful, and 


cleanly Way, as we have deſcribed it before. | be kept as carefully and perfectly clean as 


the other: in Summer it muſt be well cooled 


Ibis is to be ſtrained into the Barrel Churn, 
as into the other, and the Advantage is, that 
turning upon a Spindle the Motion of this Churn, 
if well managed, is more regular than that of 
the other. But at the ſame Time we are to tell 
the Houſewife, that there requires a 1 0 
more Skill in the Uſe of it. 


The greateſt Miſtake I have been uſed to ſee | 


made with this Churn, is the turning it about 
too quick. This is a very natural Error for 
thoſe who know the Value of quick Strokes in 

the other, naturally fancy the quicker the Mo- 

tion here the better; but the contrary is true, 
for I have ſcen Butter made and unmade again 


many Times over, "oy Koa, it in this Man: | 
BEEF. int 21 's Bo 11 


On the contriry the righie Rule is, ar the 


N be gentle, flow; and ſteady; for this 

ſoſt Motion: on the Spindle is equal to a very 
ſharp beating in the :downright Way. When 
this turning is done in the right, even, and eaſy 
Manner, the _—_ comes quick and comes "oy 
pure and fine. ot gd video; 

— chard, ſweet, taſted, and will 
ki: whereas the ſingle Article of too violent 
turning will make the very ſame Cream, in the 
ſame Churn, yield a ſoft, bitter Butter, that will 
not keep. One Thing farther muſt be obſerved, 
which is, that this gentle Motion muſt be kept u 


- without Interrption, from the firſt Turn till the 


there is a particular ſquaſhing Noiſe in the Churn 


- 
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Butter comes, for all goes backward upon ſtop- 
ing. When the Motion has been too briſſe, and 
the Butter is near made by it, I have ſeen, 'that 
on ſtopping a Minute only, the Cream and But. 
termilk have mixed again almoſt as entirely as 
before, and the whole Work was to have Been 
done over again, little otherwiſe than as if the 
Cream were; then put freſn into the Cliurm- 

We have told the Houſewife ſhe is to ſte the 
Barrel Churn turned conſtantly, without dealing, 

till the Butter comes «ſhe needs not to open it to 
examine into this, for ſhe will know by the Svund: 


| 


* 


c wheo thy Butter i is come, which is quite different 


from what the Cream made in it before: when 
this is heard ſhe may be as ſure the Butter is 


made as if ſhe could ſee it; and then ſhe-is not to 


order the Servant to ſtop, but only to turn more 
ſoftly and gently than before. This ſerves to 
finiſh the Separation of the oily or buttery Parts, 


and to bring them together into a Lump or 


Maſs: this muſt be continued half an Hour, 
and by that Time all will be perſectly done. 


The Butter is then to be taken out of the 
I Churn, and well worked with the Hand; and 
the Salt mixed with it according to the Wen 


tion of ſpending it freſh, or keeping... 

In this. and all other ſalting of Butter, it is a 
good. Method to have the. Salt beat to Powder: 
ſome have uſed Baſket Salt, becauſe of its Fine- 
neſs, but it is dear and has little Taſte, in Com- 


| pariſon of the other. Every Houſewife knows 


how to powder common Salt, by firſt; drying it, 
and this is the beſt for the Uſe of ſalting of 
Butter. 

In churning by the Barrel Churn all the ſame 


| Caurions are to be uſed as in the other Way, re- 
ſpecting the Seaſon of the Year and Condition 


| of the Veſſels, The Churn of this Shape muſt 


from the ſcalding, or occaſionally freſh” cooled, 


| juſt before the putting in the Cream, with cold 


Pump Water; and in Winter it ſhould be left 
warm from the ſcalding. In theſe and all other 


N Reſpects, the Difference only is in the Manner 


of giving the Motion to the Cream, and the 


whole Procedure, from the ſtraining in of the 


Cream to the working up of the Bureer, is to 
have no e 5 
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\HEESE., is the Artiele next in 6 Confidets- 
AA tion to. Butter, when we are treating of the 
artificial Products of the Farmer's Stock; it is 
made, as we have ſhewn in general before, of the 
curdy Part of Milk, as Butter is of the oily; 
and according to the Condition of the Milk, and 
other Circumſtances, it becomes of various Kinds, 
Taſtes,” Qualities; and Prices. 
All: Cheeſe is the curdy Part of Milk, ſepa- 
rated from” the Whey: but in ſome Kinds it 


is only the eurdy Part, without the oily or but - 


tery; and in others it is the whole mixed toge- 
ther, only the Whey being ; ſeparated: : there are 
| alſo Kinds of Cheese char þ have different Propor- 
tions in this Mixture; In general, as it is the 
curdy:Part of Milk chat gives the Conſiſtence 
and Form to Cheeſe, ſo it is the ereamy or but- 
tery Part WE eee, | that Given it the Mel- 


: louneſs and Richneſs. 


The Farmer's == wel know we Cheeſe 


that is Which is made of new Milk Whey, whence 


all the Butter has been täken; and abe Cheeſe 
of: Parra, and other ef the Ifarran Dairies, 
ſhews us how excellent 4 Production it may be 
when tlie whole of a rich Cream i is mies among 
the curdy Part in the working. ot 


Me 
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Produci of the Stack. 


We 3 ſome Counties in Etats remark- 


able for the good Cheeſe they produce, and o- 


thers for the bad: this has by ſome been laid 
entirely upon natural Faults, as the Soil and 
Graſs; but it is in a greater Meaſure owing to 
the different Conduct in the Dairies of thoſe ſe- 
veral Places. We ſhall ſhew in the ſucceeding 
Chapters, that a good Houſewife will make good 
Cheeſe any where. We do not mean by this 
that the Milk produced by the worſt Food, will 
yield as good Cheeſe as that produced by the 
beſt, the Folly of ſuch an Aſſertion would be 
obvious to every one; but what we would have 
the Houſewife underſtand is this, that when the 
Food is the ſweeteſt, richeſt, and beſt in the 
World, a bad Manager may make bad Cheeſe 
out of the Milk; and on the contrary, that one 
who underſtands how to make the beſt of in- 
different Advantages, will make n Cheeſe 
upon poor Land. 

There are two Ways in which Cheeſe is na- 
turally ſpoiled by the Paſturage of the Cattle: 
the one is when the Food is ſo poor that it im- 
poveriſhes the Milk, ſo that its curdy Part has 
neither the true Strength nor natural Flavour: 
and the other is when Weeds grow in Abun- 
dance among it, which give it an ill Flavour, 


nn 


the Principal of theſe are Melilot and Garlick. 1 
As to theſe the Remedy is eaſy, for they may 


be pulled up: as to the other there is no Way 
of mending it, unleſs the Farmer have got bet- 


ter Paſtures, . into which he can put them; if 


not he muſt be content with indifferent Cheeſe. 


It will then become the proper, Conſideration, 


9 & he ſhall engage in the Cheeſe Way at 
all: and this he muſt learn by Trial of the Milk, 


en 

eee we cannot enter into the Secrets wf | 
| a ſo far as to penetrate Cauſes always, we 
have at all Times our Eyes open to Effects: 
theſe are ſo many Principles on which to found 
our Reaſonings, or what is better our Conduct, 
ang theſe will be ſufficient for the F armer's For : 


18 are * 5 yield a [Milk fit for 


R but not for Cheeſe, and others that yield 
ſuch as is excellent for ſome Kinds of Cheeſe, | 
Therefore when the Far- 


but unfit for Butter. 
mer firſt ſets himſelf down upon his Land, he 
is to conſider firſt, which is the moſt Profitable 
Manner of employing his Dairy in his Situation: 

if the Paſturage be equally proper for either 
Commodity, then let him principally turn his 
Thoughts to the making that which is moſt 


marketable; but if it will only ſerve well for | 


one, let him take that, which ever it is; for 
— Cheeſe and Butter are Things for which there | 
will always be a Demand inks) heres alchough | 
not equally in all Places. 

Now when the Farmer ſhall find chat his Land © 


does not yield a Milk that gives good Cheeſe, | 
let him try it for Butter: if it yields that good 


in its Kind, and plentiful, let him fall upon that 
Branch: but if it be really poor, and will yield 
neither well, then let him take the moſt ſaleable 
Article, which we ſuppoſe to be Cheeſe, in the 
preſent Caſe, and make the beſt he can of his 

Milk that Way. If he cannot make ſuch as is 
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of a ſuperior Kind, a z worſr Sort vil ſtill 1 


a Price; and we have told him how much may 
be done by good Huſbandry, even out of the 
worſt Materials. 

Let him examine what is the Cauſe a. his 
Cheeſe being bad, and remedy it as well as he can 
if not at once yet by Degrees, and that accord- 
ing to the Nature of the Fault. The firſt Thing 
he is to do is to get the worſt Weeds out of his 
Paſtures, and then let him, by the ſeveral Means 
we have laid down in the former Parts of this 
Work for improving of his Land, ſet about the 
Work of amending in earneſt. A little Ex- 
pence will go a great Way in the Improvement 
of Paſture Grounds, if laid out with Diſcretion ; 
and he will have the Satisfaction of every Day 
receiving more and more the Fruits of his Care 


and Expence in his Produce. 
. Having thus prepared the Farmer for getting 
over the greateſt Difficulties he can meet with 


in the Cheeſe Manufacture, we ſhall lead him to 
the Practice; and ſhall begin by explaining to 
him the Nature, and directing the proper Ma- 
nagement of the Article he uſes for curdling his 
Milk, this is what is commonly called the Ren- 
net, or Rennet. Bag. | | 


oof bekennen toc 


c H A x XX IV. 
of Rentet or the Rennet Bag. 


HEESE, we «have told the Farmer, is the 
curdy Part of Milk ſeparated from the reſt, 
at leaſt from the watery: Matter, in which it is 


originally mixed in che natural State: the firſt 
to the wo. different POR * ter and | 


Thing to be oonſidered therefore is, how to get 


this Curd ſeparated. It is a Property of Milk 


" 


that it will curdle with any Acid whatſoever : 
this curdling is the Separation whereof-we ſpeak; 
it is the gathering together of the curdy or cheeſy 
Part ſeparate from the Whey. 

As any Acid or ſour Matter nts will 
anſwer this Purpoſe; the-Farmer has his Choice 
of a great Variety, but finding nothing agree fo 
well, in all Reſpects, with the Milk as Rennet, 
that is the only one he uſes. This is a very na- 
tural Preference, for moſt of the other Acids er 
ſour Liquors are either of mineral or vegetable 
Origin: of the firſt Sort are Spirit of Vitriol and 
the like, and of the latter Juice of Lemons and 
| Vinegar;./\now-Renner' being an Animal Acid 
naturally agrees better with an Animal Fluid, 
ſuch as Mill, than one of ſo differcnt.an _—_ 
as any of the before - mentioned. 

There is in the Stomachs of all Ablmale an 
Acid or ſour Juice: Nature has given them this 
to aſſiſt in the Digeſtion, of their Food, and it is 
in various Degrees in different Animals; and in 


che ſame Animal alſo, at different Periods of its 


Life, according to its Degree of Health. / 
Of all theſe Acids of the Stomach of various 
Animals, there is none ſo gentle and ſo certain 


of always having an equal Degree of Strength 
as that of a ſucking Calf. This: therefore is 


what the Farmer preſers to all others, ad. is 


what he calls his Reunet or Rennes Bag. 
That he may always have it in-PerfeRtion, we 
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RNennet Bag is properly the Stomach Bag of 
a young ſucking Calf, that never taſted any 
other Food but Milk, and where wood Curd lies 
2 

In the Spring Seaſon let the Pinner teccllect 
the Occaſion he ſhall have for theſe Bags, and 
get himſelf a ſufficient Störe of them. And 
he muſt order and prepare them in this Man- 
_ 

Firſt let him open the Bag, and pour out the 
Curd and thick Subſtance into a Baſon, leaving 
the reſt that is not curdled in the Bag. 

Then let the Curd in the Baſon be carefully 
examined and picked clean. There may be 
Specks of Dirt, Hair, or other Foulneſſes among 
it; theſe muſt be all taken out, and the Curd is 
then to be waſhed in cold Water ſeveral Times. 
By this Means it will become perfectly clean and 
white. When thus cleaned it muſt be laid on 
a clean Cloth to drain, and then put into a clean 
Diſh; in this it is to be ſprinkled well over with 
Salt, uſing a Handful or more to this Purpoſe, | 
and with the Hand rubbing well in the Salt to 
every Part of the Curd. 

When the Curd is in this Condition let it be 
covered from Duſt, and let the Bag be cleaned. 
This is to be done by waſhing it ſeveral Times 
over in cold Water. When it is perfectly clean 


let it be rubbed well with Salt, and then put in 


the Curd, which has been ſo well cleaned, with 


the Salt among it. Finally let the Outſide of 
There is a great deal of Nicety and Care to be 


el in this Preparation of de Renner Bag for 
ment of one Bag; and according to this che Far- 


the Bag be alſo well rubbed over with Salt. 


on chat depends its Value. 

When a ſufficient Number are thus dy 
let chem be all-1aid: vogether in a Pot, and the 
Pot tied down carefully. Now the whole Work 
is done, except what is to be the Effect of Time. 
: Theſe Bags will keep without any Danger of 
ſpoiling, | and they are in their full Perfection 
a Tear after the preparing them. 

5 r 
2 moſt ſurpriſing Thing it is that all this waſh- | 
ing and cannot remove or get out the 
Acid of the Stomach from the Curd, but that 
it perfectly anſwers the Purpoſe of curdling the 
reſt of the Milk, whenever the Farmer pleaſes; 
ee e eee wr 
other that can be named 

a Though the Renner is bet after a Tear's keep- 
ing, it may be uſed freſh and new; but the Ef- 
.fe& is not ſo good. The Curd gets its right 
Condition from the very Time of its being ſepa- 
rated by the Rennet; and a Fault at this Time 


il 
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is not to be remedied aſterwards. When the 
Rennet is freſnh, the Curd is not made ſo firm 
firm, and even Conſiſtence ; therefore it is better 
| tho Fewer ebene «inc of « right tage, | | 
than uſe his on too ſoon. 
Tbe old Way of 0 anne 
vs, aſter a very ſlight cleaning, to hang it up 
to be ſmoak · dry d in a Chimney- corner; but that 


Manner, univerſal; and which ths well made, 


is by no Means fo good a Way as the ſalting and 
-potting a Number of them together: it is neither 


ſo cleanly, nor does it keep the Rennet in the 0 


needful Degree of 
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of preſerving his Rennet Bag, — there yet re- 
mains an Article very well worthy his ſtrict No- 
tice and Attention; that is the ſeaſoning of it. 
This is to be done in the following Manner. 

When the Bags have been kept a Year, let 
one of them be taken out of the Pot and opened. 
Let the Curd be emptied out into a very clean 
Marble Mortar, and have its wooden Peſtle alſo 
thoroughly and nicely clean: rub and grind it 
well by itſelf firſt; and then add to it the Volks 
of three new laid Eggs, and half a Pint of fine 
rich and perfectly ſweet Cream; rub and grind 
theſe together, and when they are well mixed, 
dry before ee Fire one Blade of Mace, one 
Clove, and about eight Grains of Saffron: 
when theſe are ſo dry that they will rub to 
Pieces, powder them in a ſmall Mortar and 
throw the Powder to the other Ingredients ; then 
work all well together again, till it is fo per- 
fectly mixed as to appear but one Subſtance. 
When the whole is thus thoroughly t let 
it be put up in the Bag again. 

Then make a very ſtrong Brine of Sale and 
Water, by boiling them together; let this ſtand to 
ſettle, and ſtrain off the clear Liquor into a clean 
earthen Pan. Take about half a Gill of the 
Curd out of the Bag, and mix it with this Brine. 
This done cloſe up the Bag again, and hang it 
up with the Brine, putting in four or five Wall- 
nut Leaves. | 

The Rennet being thus perfeftly prepared, 
is to be ſet by for a Fortnight, and will then be 
fit for Uſee. 

We have here ſet down at large ths Mantze- 


mer muſt dreſs all the reſt; and his Care muſt be 


to do them one after another, in ſuch Time as he 


ſhall want them; ſo that he may always have 
one under another, and may never be obliged 
to uſe any one that is not duly prepared, and 
that is not a full Fortnight old in the Brine. 
Some uſe leſs Care than this in the preparing 
of their Renner, but it is ſparing Trouble in 2 
vety wrong Article; for not only the Rennet is 
ſharper, and goes farther this Way than any 
other, but the very Goodneſs of the Cheeſe de- 
pends, in a great Meaſure, upon it. 
W en i Sonny ule e Euer and Cen 
tion: thus it is not unuſual to add more Articles 
in the ſeaſoning: and others boil a handful of 
white Saxifrage, or ſome other Herb, in the Brine: 
there is little Harm in theſe Things, but they 
are needleſs. - We are for delivering fully every 
neceſſary. Article, and caution the Farmer ſtrictly 


and exactly to obſerve them all; but we would 
wot load him with unneceſſary Trouble, 


This is the needful Preparation for the make- 
ol Cheeſe in general, and we ſhall now pro- 
ceed to the applying it to the ſeveral Kinds, ac- 
cording to the moſt ſucceſsful Manner of making 


| them in thoſe Places which have been famous 


ſor them; and whence many of the Kinds are 
named, beginning with that Cheeſe which is, in a 


rare 
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Book X. 


This is to be 


dener, 


c HAP. XXV. 
Of new Mill Chee 


TEW Milk Cheeſe, otherwiſe called Morn- 

ing Milk Cheeſe, is a Kind of general Pro- 
duction of the Dairy, like freſh Butter. *Tis 
made almoſt every where, and in moſt Places is 
very fine; but it muſt differ according to what 
we have ſaid before of the Conſequences of the 
Variation of Paſture; this, however, though it 
encreaſes or debaſes its Value, makes no Altera- 


tion in the Manner of preparing it, pr is to 


be thus done. 
In the Morning, toward the Time of 05 Peo- 


le in with their Milk, let a clean and | 
OY n ration is well made, the Curd muſt be well toſs'd 


and worked about in the Whey. The beſt Me- 
| thod of doing this is firſt with a ſhallow Bowl, 


large Tub be ſer ready z and let the Milk brought 
m the RE WR be very carefully meim 
med. 


THESES 


Let the new Milk, warm as it is from the 


ow be ftrained through the Strainer we have | 32 
en 
before deſcribed, into this clean Tub, and thei this has been done ſometime, it ĩs to be wrought 


and moulded, and worked together between, the 


pour through the Strainer the Cream taken from 
the laſt Evening's Milk. This mixed with the 
new Milk will give it ſuch a Richneſs, that the 
whole will often be equal to what is ſold in Lon- 
pox, under the Name of Cream. 

This is too rich alone, and therefore it is, to 
be a little reduced, and at the ſame Time pre- 
pared for turning the better by ſome hot Watet. 


will ſerve to FR the whole erty N which 
ſcalds the Cream. 

When this is done the Buſineſs"? is. to t it 
cold a little; to this End it muſt be moved about 
with a Diſn, till it is no more than luke- warm. | 

It will how be in a Condition to receive the 
Rennet. 

As e Proportion of Rennet to Milk, that 
differs according to the Strength of the Rennet ; 
but as we can very well determine the Strength 
of ſuch as ſhall be made according to the Di- 


rections, we may be ſufficiently exact on chis 
Head. The Strength of the Renner made thus 


is ſuch, that a Spoonful is a very good Propor- 
tion for three Gallons of Milk; ſo that if the 


poured in in ſuch a Quantity as 


2 be one and you, Gallons, the 110 | 


$$: @ ˙· 4 SS5 


Ji 112 * 


When the Farmer "has 1 4 — is 
Quantity of Milk, how much Rennet he ſhall 


want, there will require fome Care in the draw- 


ing it from the Bag. He muſt do this ſteadily 
and evenly, without ſtirring the Bag. When he 
has got the due Quantity out he muſt ſtrain it 
very carefully into the Milk. Let him not won- 
der at our recommending ſo much Care in this 
Reſpeft, for if the leaſt Particle of the Curd of 


among the Curd it brings 65 in the Whole, and 


then mixing up with khe reſt in che making of 
the Cheeſe it will taint and corrupt the Spot 
where it is; and every one accuſtomed to this 
Commodity, knows how dangerous it is to get a 


corrupt Spot, it never fails to f taint - 
farther; 8 WY Li. 


ü- W 


— 


| Bottom of the Tub. 


Wen the Earning or Rennet is put in, the 


Veſſel is to be coveted, and all is to ſtand quiet 
for half an Hour. 
for the Operation of turning the Milk, that is, 
for collecting the curdy Part ſeparate from the. 


This is the Time needful 


Whey: at the End of the half Hour the Cover 
is to be taken off, and if it be not come, that 
is, if the proper Seperation be not made, it is not 
to be left longer for that Purpoſe, for the Ex- 


pectation would be always fruitleſs, and the Loſs 


of Time prejudicial; but more Rennet is to be 
put in. Beſide the Difference of Strength in the 
Rennet itſelf, there is a very great Variety in 


Milk, ſome. requiring more of the ſame Strength 


than other. 
When the freſh Rennet is put in; the Veſſel i is 


to be covered up as before; and opened at 


Times to ſee the Effect. As ſoon as the Sepa- 


and afterwards' with the Hands. R 


* 
— 


The Bowl is tb be uſed i in- Ag a] | 


it to and frö in the Whey; z and when 


Hands, and Wen preſſed forcibly down, to the 


The Curd being got to the Bottom, the Whey 
is to be ſkimmed 'off with a Mallow Piſh; 1 and 
while this is doing the Cheeſe Fat bo to be "got 
ready to recelve the Curd. 1 

The Curd is to be lifted up) with: the Hands 
and broke, and reſſecl down into the F 1 

When the Fat is well filled; the. Cheeſe Board 


is to be laid ober it, and a (mall Weight | put 
upon it. In this Condition it is to be left till 


| pat 
| by the working 6 5 v the Hands, s prefled gently 


from it. 


When it has done dropping let, the Houle, 


wife wet 4 large Cheeſe Cloth, "I; lay it over 
the Board, and then, turn the. Cheeſe upon, it 
Then the is to l the Cloth. into the Fat, he 
put tlie Cheeſ in aa. © She is 15. now, with a thin 
Slice to pteſs down, che Sides every where, then 
ug the Cloth aver it, it 18 to, : carrie 00 
ce Pr, and the Ie pretled with 4 4 200c 
It is td be its preſent Candition "half 
all Hdur in the Ps, er which it is to be 


„ and chen pe there 


** tiene 10 to be i NY” Again eve! 
0 0 e 908 26 a, freſh pat 
aud it is to, continue in the Prefs till the Evep- 
ing of the x next 'Day.: only the laſt; Time ite 8 
tütted, it i | cc be pu 8417 eie Hay Fat Vithout hou To 
WI n it is, "af 1 this 1 .our of 191 825 190 
it mut be be tes « TH, nd rubbed on bo 


EIS V5 


Sides with Salt. There 1 it is to rema 


Wo both 


t; 


| and nexe Morning, it 3 is to be g rubbed again ith 


Salt, firſt on « e Side FAA 6 6 


and left upon e Brine ich came o from. "the 
firſt and the ſacceeditig Saltings, When, jt has 
lain thus three, Days it is # jt] u out, and 


laid on a' Shelf to dry ) and d-while.it it TED 
it, wipin 


Houſewife muſt continue | her Care 
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'Produfts- of ther Stack. 


mer Mergel of Waking the new | Milk Cheeſe, _ 


Xr 1 * 


ade dern ie 08 de dry-Side this i. de 


done every Day, till it be perfectly dry. At 


fixſt it is far the Cheeſe dry ſomewhat quicker 
than afterwards,. which may eaſily be contrived: 
by changing the Race.. e 

This is the whole Proceſs that i is to 1 8 
ed in making the new Milk Cheeſe, we have been 
the more particular in deſcribing it, becauſe; it 
will let the Reader into the e Mn 6) 


ent gl; 


—_ 


8 A. a -cnct. 3 Y 
Of a, one, Meal Cheeſe, 


HE Farmer will know we mean, Wo 4 one 
Meal Cheeſe, ſuch as ia made of the milk- 
ing of one Morning or one Evening, only ʒ but 
the Morning is the proper Time, becauſe the 
Day is then before him for the Buſineſs, - The 
Reader unaccuſtoined to theſe Things might ſup- 
ſe we mean a Cheeſe to be eaten at one Meal; 
dut we muſt keep the Accuſtomed Terms + all we 
Can do is to explain them. 
A one Meal Cheeſe might eren be called 
a new Milk Cheeſe, or a Morning Milk Cheeſe, | 
rather than that laſt deſcribed, becauſe it is really 
made of new Milk only, or of the Morning Milk 
alone, whereas. that has the Addition, of the 
Evening's Cream; but we ſhall not be under- 
ſtood by thoſe for whoſe Sake we principally 
write, if we do not keep to the Uſe of * 
Terms they are accuſtomed to hear. 3 
The one Meal Cheeſe is made, we have a 
ſerved already, of the Morning's Milk, and no- 
thing more, and the Method, of. making, it is 
the ſame with chat before ibed, only chat 
it is not fo difficult in the Arft Part, 1 
there i ig, of that Trouble of mixing che 


W i e the whole . deer 


ben a | Ciceſe of this A is dsl 10 1 
made, the Houſewife hould tell her Milk People 
of it, and give them a ular Caution to be 
quick ] Home with. their Pails; f F r the moſt ad- 

geou $ Way be, to 44." anct when 

the Milk Abd from the Cow: 1 it, is, in, this 

9 to be Rraiged 1 8. Oe. and the Rennet 
once put to it in uanti fore- 

tiohied.” Ar the Milk be not Eee ae 

brought 1 in, In t over the Fire to give 

18 fi air 1 but e 194 deal of 25 

Dis aa as to the D Jegree of Warmt th; 
— LEA 114 fr res to * make eren 
LET, 16 the Curd 27 7 s the ſoone er tor i its 


E on, w 4 ieh ie not | 
5 e c * BY x 
the Cream gs | 


We "ſee the Effect | 'of heating Milk, „ 
in the common Way over the Fire, or. in the 
Way for what is calcd ſcalded Butter, i is alway: 's 
ef raiſin of che Cream. more freely and ſpeedily 

» 247 not iptended in Milk deſign 15 
G for we ſee on the other Hand, 92 
deal of Cream ii added to the Milk in the for- 


* n 


#4 


: 7 
* * 
: , : 


* 


This 1 is named to caution the Houſewife, that 
in following our Inſtructions for the 'Improve- 
ment of her Milk, the may not, by exceeding 
the Bounds, ſpoil all. Some Warmth is neceſſary 
for the Rennet taking its proper and timely 
Effect, but too much ſeparates the Cream. We 
ſee that the Cream remains perfectly mixed in 
Milk as it comes from the Cow, and a leſs. 
Warmth than this is ſufficient for the giving 
Effect to the Rennet; therefore let the Houſe- 


| wife, whoſe Milk is not brought in warm enough,” 


make it nearly as warm as when it comes from 
the Cow, it need not be quite fo much, and 
while it is under an ſhe is lake 1 _ if 
Har in, 

When the Milk $1 been — 4 af: A andper 
' Warmth, and the Rennet is in, tis to be cover- 
ed up till the Curd is formed; and then the 
Cheeſe! is to be made, in all Parügulam, juſt as 
that before deſcribed; that being the general 
Method, we ſhall in none of the following In- 
ſtances repeat it, but only refer to it, unleſs when 
| any; 3 Se ee Wen © * * 
riation. | 7 bonn 
. we muſt add che n — the two Meal Cheeſe; 
this is a Cheeſe made of two Milkings mixed 
together, and the common Way is to mix the 
Evening's and the next Mocging Miſkings lor | 
this Purpoſe, _ . 
| In that. Caſe the Cram is fined. into the 
Eveniog's Milk, and then the whole, is mixed 
with the Morning's Milk: all this warmed A 
little together, till nearly as warm as the Milk 
when it comes from the Cow, and the Rennet is 
put to it, it is then to be covered up, and the 
| whole to be managed i into a Cheeſe as before. i 

There is another Sort of two Meal Cheeſe, 
fich is made by mixing the Exening's Milk 
after it has been ſkimmed, with the Morning's 
entire, me on alſa..is eaſily enough made into 
. 8 ' firſt. s the whole over 3 

Ke. -.. 


. Theſe Cheeſes differ | in Tala 8 to 
the : Quantity of Cream that i is in them, and they 
are all, in their ſeveral Degrees, inferior to the 
| new Milk Cheeſe deſcribed in the preceding 
| Chapter. "As that. conſiſted, of. the Morning's 
Milk and 'Evching's $ ' Cream, it is the richeſt 
Cheele of this Kind. As to the others, the one 
Meal Cheeſe and the. two Meal, are juſt equal 
in Goognels, | when "the Evening Milk. is uſed 
with its Cream ; but in this Cale the Cheeſe is 
one. Bs 1 to the. other, as, there the 
Cream 1 the Evening went to enrich the Milk 
of che M grning, 5 0 out its own Milk. The 
third and pooreſt kind! is that made of.. the, two 
Meals or, Milkings "one of which. bas, been 
Minne 1 3 5 it. toward the Condi- 
"el of ſkim d Milk: Chee eſe; but however 7715 

"ſuperior to What i get of 'd 
E. i as that coal; of the 5 Milk 
holly, that bad loſt its Cream, this i is in Part 
compoſed of Curd wich che Cream in the Milk, 
that of one Meal not having been ſkim' d. We 
thalt add, for the Uſe of the poorer Farmer, an 
"fuch "as" haye Occaſion for the moſt. ordinary 


Cheeſe of all, the Manner of 5. 1 from | 


Milk Wt has been ſkim d entirely. wil 


BY ons 1 


i 


e 


— ww Prater 2 the Stock. 


00 fiin Milk ere. 


| WI have come daun gradually "from the 


beft Kind of common Cheeſe to this, | 
which is the pooreſt and the worſt. It is to be 
made with ſome Care; and indeed the Ingredient 


is fo poor, that without more Caution than is 


needful when there are better Materials, there, 
will be no making it at all. | | 
When the Milk of tuo or more e has 
been ſkim'd for Butter, it muſt be poured into 
2 Tub, and the firſt Thing is to taſte i it care- 
fully, to find whether it begin to be four, for on 


this depends the Manner of working it; if che 


nice and accuſtomed Taſte of the Houſewife || 


cannot pereciye any thing four in 1 it, the muſt, |, 
put a Part of it into a Pot, and ſet it over the 


Fire, making it ſo hot that it ſhall he. able to 


heat the reſt thoroughly, to ſomepwhat "more. than 


the Degree of Heat . 4 in the, bree clin ng 
; Directions. ; W en 


In thoſe Caſes a richer Milk was "OL fo chat 


HE Danger of raiſing and ſeparating the 
Cream by too much Heat; but here there is ſo 


little that it is in leſs Danger of that Accident; 3, 
and the Milk being poorer, is not ſo ealily turn- 


ed. It will require ſomewhat more Earning + and 
more Heat for that Purpoſ. 


7 * 


Wy Lc is the Method to be followed, if the Milk 
perfectly, ſweet ; but if on taſting it be found, 


255 or but laclined plainly to  Sournels, it muſt 


not be ſet on the Fire, leſt it ſhould. (break : 


in this Caſe a ſmall Quantity of Water is to be 


made thoroughly hot, and poured in to bring 

the whole to a due Degree of Warmth | to receive. 

the Rennet. N 
When the Rennet is in, the Veer] is to be co- 


vered, and after. this the whole Proceſs i is to be 
repeated, till the Cheeſe is is made 1 in me, Jane, 


Manner as the former. 
"Theſe are the ſeveral Eliceles Bhat in com- 
mon in all Places, and with which all F: armers 


ſhould be acquainted; we ſhall now come. to 


ſuch as are more particular in their Kind, but 
moſt 9 hem made to great AE. 3 


n 


0 U A b. xxvIn," to he 0 
made early in the Tea in Cuxsgiaz, to ſome 


l 55 00k Cheſtire- Cheeſe mes 
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WITS Al 


\HE Soil and Paſturage i in 3 and 


the adjacent Parts, are very favourable for | 
Cheeſe; we have obſerved, on entering upon 


this Article, that ſome. Soils. and] Paſtures are 
more, ſome leſs favourable, bur. nope cds 
at leaſt 1 none more than this. 1 


. To this happy Article, which they have 8 
Nature, the CHesHIRE People add a particular 


Care in the making up of their Cheeſes: other- 
_ wiſe chere is not much particular in the Me- 


thod, except what becomes needful from the 
great Size of the Cheeſe. We ſhall however lay | 


| down the whole . 2s we. have obtained i it 
| Numb. XIIX. 


— 


.. 
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from forks of the bens Deng on the Spot; 
that the Farmer elſewhere, in the like Circum- 
ſtances,” may Eno How to er about oy ſame” 
Undertaking. : 

/, Cheſhire: Cheeſe is a new ; Mill chelt of a 
very large Size, made from a'Milk, which the 
Foòd of the Cows thereabouts renders Particu- 
larly excellent for that Purpoſe. There is nothing 
more in the Matter, and the Way in which they 
make it we ſhall deliver preſently; butrſt, for 
| the particular. Inſtruction of the Farmer, we thall 
| acquaint him with their general Management of 
' their Cattle. 

The Time of che Year at which bey make 
| vie fine Cheeſe, is from the Beginning of May 
to the End of SxypTEMRER: this they expect an- 
| nually as the Seaſon, and they manage their 
Milch Cattle accordingly. 

In the Middle of Ark il they turn them out 
1 to Grass, they make Cheeſes as ſoon as they be- 
gin this feeding; but the firſt are not the fine 
ſaleable Kinds, nor are brought to Market. 
They are coarſe, poor, and i- taſted, and are all 
conſumed upon the Spot. The Paſtures are too 
| rank at this ſhooting Seaſon” of the Year,* and 
 the- Conſequence is; that the Cheeſes matle from 
f. their Milk partake of this Rankneſs, and they 
| have it not only in their Taſte but i in their other 
Qualities: far from being of that regular and 
firm Texture, the Cheeſes made afterwards have, 
theſe loſe: their Shape, ſwell and become full 

of Holes, ſo that they are neither well taſted 

nor well looking. Nothing can be ſo unlike 

what we commonly underſtand by the Name of 
a Cheſhire Cheeſe, as what is made 1 in Cura : 
ee the Tear): 

This may: ſhew that the Effect many is owing 
| tear the Paſturage, in thoſe” excellent Cheeſes we 
have from Cufsć Y; for wei ſes; till the Paſture 
Tis come down from its own Rankneſs, it woes | 
'ngt: afford Milk fit for Cheeſe making there. 

The People are ſo ſenſible they are to expect 
this,” that they uſe particular Cautions always 

at that Seaſon: they always boil' 4 Part of their 
Milk, which they do not at other Seaſons of the 
| Year; but this does not anſwer their Purpoſe. 
However, as they are uſed to Cheeſe making they 
| begin at this Seaſon, and ſo long as it is bad 
| they. keep it for their own Uſe j nothing could 
inform them ſo well as Expericiice, when it be- 


N 
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ther fit e Service in the: "rear Way of 
their Traffick. af} 2 


4 
1 
Some have attributes! this Fault in the Cheeſe - 


particular Weeds; and Horſemint has been 
named as the Principal; but this is a palpable 
Error. Horſemint grows all the Summer, ſo that 

were it the Cauſe the Effect would remain. The 

whole nden is the : particular, Condition 1 

the com Paſturage at that Seaſon. This i in 7 


„Ide reſt of ih Fear particularly favours the 


| Cheeſe, but it"is*now too rank; and we very 


well know in other Inſtances, as well as this, 
the beſt Things may be faulty when they : are in 
Fung. ; bare M eee 30) AWOL 2 T7 


It is not only — the right Seaſon, but "WM 
OY that the Cheeſe of Cusn is bad; we have 
t || Arr. the Time of the Tear at which the fine 


Cheeſe 


- 
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five Months: after this Period, though the ſame | 
Care and Pains: be uſed in making it; de Chee 
grows bad again, and is not matkethble;/-at 
leaſt they do not carry it to) Market, left) it 


make poorer Cheeſes than othets, but ir is not 

to their Credit or Profit; and the Difference we 
+7 aw in them, though in ſome Degree owing - 
to the keeping, yet is Alſo” ſometimes owing to 
the Condition in [OO they come from the 
Maker. 0 


ſhould hurt the Credit of the Coyatry : but they 
continue making it . We 5 the Uſe 
of their own People. ERS of 

The Fault of the Cheeſe hk Minna ic 
is of a very different Kind from that in Springs 
In the Month of Avz1z.. it is rank, and in O- 
TORER it is poor. This is the greateſt. Proof 
that can be, not only that the Excellence of the 
Cheeſe of this County is owing to the particular 
Nature of the Paſtures, but that this Article af: | 
Food to the Cattle is the whole Matter on which: | 
the Difference that goad Dairywamen- find in 
Cheeſe, in the ſeveral Parts of Exo1awp,depends.! | 
There is: good. Cheeſe. made in--$orrouk, and 
we ſee there is bad in Cnrguiiet + but in ge⸗ 
neral it. is reaſonable to conclude; thati the Sab 
of Cuxsux affords a Paſturage particularly fit, 
and that of nes Feen en en, 

We ſer the Progref of: the- Growth of 2 
ſturage. in CMMI A, marked; exattly by the” 
Condition of their Cheeſe. During the Summer, 
when that Food is in its regular and perſect 
Richneſs, Cheeſes made there, "though in the” 
ſame Manner. with thoſe in dthar Places, excet' || 
thoſe of any other Pare of Exo u; bur in 
Spring the Herbage is tao ranke and they are 
deſtroyed bi their own: Nichneſa, and in Au- 
tumn it is 409: 1 _ err 8 


9 - Poke of une ae . 
making before the Paſturage: comes to be good, 
they continue it after it-is decay d and this with 
very good Reaſon, for they could not any Way 
elſe tell exactly when to begin, or juſt when to 
leave off. By this Conduct they do not loſe *a' 
Day of the Cheeſe Seaſuns and as to what they 
make before and aten e Barfanof tas Perkintion, | 
they have a Home Conſumptiou. 

When they are cunvineed — S 
the marketable Cheeſes to he mie they continue 
that Work only till hey have madd the nooeſſary 
Proyiſion for Home; then they go to making 
of Butter, a great dæal- af which they: falt, and” 
this they continue till the Cows gro dena. 

After this. general Agcount ofthe Natur of: | 
Cheſhire Cheeſe, and the Occaſiow of its parti 
cular Goodneſs, we ſhall give the Directions for” 
attempting it in other Places, according to the 
Rules which are univerſally followed there; for 
in all the Country they have but one and the 
ſame Practice, doo dom. eee, 
e the 


| ke... by + Jae 
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Tie Wy in | which der yy is rhe” 


In toying down the groeral Methods of make- 
ing Cheeſe. in Cnxsuinn, ve muſt obſerve 
that there are in this, as in all other Things, ſome 


We have l 2 the Cheſhire Cheeſe is 
properly a new Milk Cheeſe. We have ſhewn, 
in the treating of the common Country Cheeſes, 
that ſome make them with new Milk, enriched 
by the, Cream of the laſt Milking, and gathers of 
new Milk, e by an Aachen of the 

| ſtim'd Min o a preceding Meal. In CAxsuLi x 
their Paſtures are ſo rich that they never find it 
needfyl to enrich their new Milk, or it wilt 
alone, with roper Management, make Cheeſe 

of the richeſt Kind that can be; but ſome of 
the! Chnskunz People impoycriſh their new Milk, 

' by mixing, che ſkimmed Mak of a former Meal, 

and this always dehaſes the Natur * Dualer 
of the Product. 

This is the general Cauſe of the ed Pile 
neſs, of ſuch, Cheſhire Cheeſe as is inferior to che 
common Sort; but this is a Practice carried on 
** — 8 juſt mentioned this for the 

ing upon it a neceſſary Cenſure, we 

ſhall mal to that Method which may be, * 

uliverfal in the Cqupty. 


They are in the firſt, Place particular 4 v0 the 
Condition of the Cow: and. this ig; 4 Caution 
' that all Farmers would do: well tg take from 
them: they find by e in this great 
Cheeſe County, that the Milk of a Cow which 
has juſt calved, is not fa proper ag that a few 
[Days after; thezefqre, they never take the Milk 
of any Coy far Cheeſe till the, has been milked. 
four or five Times. 
y This Caution being obſerved they. uſe their 
whole Store of new, Milk, a very little excepted, 
for their neceffary Uſes, in the Cheeſe, Manu- 
facture. When the Morning's Milking is brought 
in, they ſtrain it warm into a large Tub, and put 
in their Renget. Four Spoonfuls is the Quan- 
| tity they uſually allow to as much Milk as will 
afford a Cheeſe of a Hundred Weight; and there 


are Daities, of ſuch Conſequence in Oo us 
that they 


turn out two Cheeſes of about this 
Size every Day, during the five Months they are 
in the right Seaſon. 

They cover up the Tub, and when it has ſtood 
half an Hour they open it, and find the Curd 
fotmed. They are very cautious to hit the right 
Quantity of Rennet, which no Rule can deter- 
mine, becauſe of the Difference in the Strength: 
\ for too little does not give the Curd a due 
 Copliſtence, and too much makes the Cheeſe 
rA 14d * 
After half aa Hour they uncover the Tub, 
and pPruſs dom the Curd with a large imming .. 
und when they have pretty well cleared 


. 


1 


ff the Whey; they get to work upon the Curd 
$1 { with their Hands, which they break. to Pieces 
is che mol perfect Manner, working it a long 


Time for that Purpole.. _ 

This done, ſuppolitig it for Hundred Weight 
' Cheeſe, they add one Pound of Salt: this = 
work = a mix. ene well wich MP. ; 


| 


ie there are People in EEE who 
2 


Curd. 
* 23 they pit the Curd intg 4 wer 
- Uroog 
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ws and: large Gheeſe-oloth, and when they ſhire Cheeſe, is what I have collected from thoſe 
have got the Whey tolerably well drained out, who are much concerned in that Product, and 
they put it into the Fat, or Mould, for four | from what 1 have myſelf, ſeen. on the Spot: for 
Hours, with a good Preſſure, putting the Far | I once, ſome Years ſince, made a Journey thi- 
in the Cheeſe Preſs, and working it down pretty ther for that Purpoſe, and took Notes of every 
ſtrongly. Circumſtance, intending to attempt the make- | 

Ar the End of the: four Hours they tak ie ing a Cheeſe of the fame: Sort. | 

aut, ſalr the Outſides, put it into a freſtx wet Having thoroughly acquaineed: myſelf with 
Cloth, and put it into the Fat, and that into the Method of working, I ſet about it at Home, 
the Preſs: again: here it is to be kept four employing the moſt careful Servants; that could 
Hours more; and in the mean Time a Quan- be had, and over-loeking every thing myſeif. 
tity of good ſtrong Brine is to be made of Salr | The firſt Frial did not ſucceed; and I made 
and Water, and put into a large Tub. another; after the ſecond J mage a third, and 

When the Cheeſe has been four Hours more || being very much bent upon the Thing, I re- 
in the Preſs they take it out, and put it into the || peated the Experiment oſtenen than a wiſe Man 
Tub of Brine; and then let it lie eight Days, alt || ſnould have done; for I found in the End J had 
the Time covered over: with: Brine, and turned been trying te make Brick without Straw, my 
once a Day. Materials not ſerving me. 

| Ac tha Bad o6.chis-Thas:t- h. u be bes L was not at that Time ſo ſenſible as I am 
our, and laid to harden and dry. This is to be ſince made by Experience, that the CH ESHRR 
done in a particular Manner, and Preparation: 3 is | Manufacture depends, in a Manner, entirely upon 
to be made: fur it: accordingly. : the CunsHiRy Paſtures. It was plain the Food 

A Quantity al Ruſhes are to be cut up, ms ; was, of great; Cenſequence, and from the Failure 
laid green: on a large Board: on theſe the Cheeſe || of the Milk from one Paſture I tried that of an- 
is to be laid when taken out of the Brine, and: || other, and went the Round of all my own, and 
for the firſt; Day nothing; is to be done to it; the ſeveral of my Neighbours, but nothing would 
next Morning ir is ta be turned and wiped with. a | dg. Some was toe; rank, and ſame. too poor, 
Hain Clath/all.over ; and this is to be W but none came up ta that excellent Richneſs of 
every Day for twenty Days. | | the Crrgnng King. . 

At the End of this Time it haſt be remoxed: | ThisT have mentioned as a Coutien to others : 
from the Bed of Ruſhes, and laid on the Flo but there is no Need it ſhould: prevent their 
and it is here ta be taten up, and turned once] making, ſame Trials, only let them learn from 
in thace, Days, and at every ning it is to be this Experience, not to venture ſa manu. 
rubbed ; till it. gets firm and hard as this ia he Phers may be Grounds that will afford a pro- 
compleatiag the Worte, it is to. be done very | per Milk; but from ſuch as do not, none can 
carefully 3 ſor if the due Degree of Hardneſs. | ever make this right Kind of Cheoſe. 
be not given at this Time, the Cheeſe will bo | Wherever the Farmer has upen hi Mantle. 6 
liable to Accidents in the keeping. Therefore it: | rich, ſhort, and ſweet, Graſs, with numerous 
is an efſential Poins to let it lie lang enough, and Blades, a full Body in each, and few rank Weeds 
wipe it carefully. among it, there it will he worth while to make 

When it is thus Goiſhed and bardned, 1 laſt a Trial; not to. fey afide the whole: Buſineſs of 
Thing ia the rubbing; it over with ſome Butter, | his Dairy for ſuch Trial, bus to make one Cheeſe. 
and this, though: it may ſeem more triviab than | Let him give the Experiment ſair Play, by make- 
the reſt, is very eſſentiab: half a Pound of Butter | ing it in che firſt or ſpeond Week: in Jun, which 
is the proper Quantity for a Cheeſe of a Hundred is the Time when the very beſt Cheaſes are made 
Weight, and this ſhout be. rubbed thoroughly in ChEsmRE; and having made this Trial with 
in all over it, nothing more tending; to preſtrus all dus Care, according to the Rules we have 
ane bi GOT laid down, if it do not ſucceed let him give up 
ſound, | the Expectation : . era 

This i W Menke bobferund-ib be i nity of making a Fortune. 
mous Cheeſe. County, . They haue Rooms bun Others beſide mxſelf berg wied wich as little 
on Purpoſe, in many Places, ſor the drying of | Succeſs, in various Parts of the Kingdom; but 
their large Cbeaſoa, and they ralſt the Floors ſe-- | all this proves is, that we have not yet found 
veral Feet ahove the Ground to preſerve them any Paſtures. like thoſe nee that 
from Damp. In. many Flaces they uſe Shelves 7 * no Proof we never ſhall. 
put round theſe Rooms, inſtead of uſing" th Tha Misfortuns of theſs Cheaſts (made in the 
Floor, which I chin much the better Method, e Manner in other Places, is that they 
for the Cheeſes are more ſecure to be out of the will not kerp their Conſiſtence; and when that 
Reach of Damp, and they are more caſily turnad, is loſt they ſoon decay. The great Happineſs of 
dr es Darn the Cutsnixe Paſtures is, that they furniſh a 
1s very eſſential. EINE Milk which las at the fame Time great Rich- 

A e OE eee neſs and great Firmneſs in the Curd, which are 
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of making She ME De 
WH E mesh n 5e with Are: 


Cheeſe made of Sheeps Milk muſt be a very 
poor one: hut this is a great Error. They pre- - 


fer in Cnzsmae\ the Cheeſe of the neighbour- | 


ing Parts of Walzs, to the very fineſt of their 


own, giving thirty Cent. more for it, and T* 
8 20 | | muſt; be heated, and that poured into the reſt 


this is all made of the Milk of Sheep. 


, 


It is particular in Sheeps Milk chat it abounds 
1 Curd; all Milk, as we have obſerved, conſiſts 


of the three Parts, Curd, Butter, and the watery 

or wheyey Matter; but it is the particular Qua- 
ty of the Sheeps Milk, that it affords moſt 
958 Cumd in Proportion of any other Kind. 


It is natural alſo to this Curd to be tender; | 


mW but there are Paſtures on which the Sheep yield 
2 Milk as proper for Cheeſe, as the Cows of 
Cuxsnmz. Theſe are principally in and about 
the Borders of WAL ES. 
witk Deſign to tell the Farmer in Exo AD 
which of his own are like them, and I can give 
him ſome Hope of Succeſs in this Article, if he 
will think it worth while to attempt y N 
3 et Sinnen 00 
1— is babe partieular Ou * 
| Sheep Milk Cheeſe is fine: this is as famous as 
the Cheſhire of - EncLawd. The Paſtures on 
which the Sheep feed there are hilly, the Soil 
rocky, and the Graſs low, but a thick” and 
un free from rank Weeds. 0 
We have — mint te thne 
Kind of Paſture in ſome Parts of HzxTrorD- 
SHIRE; and the Farmer will know it by the 
| Shortneſs and dark Look of the Graſs, and by 
the little blue Bell Flowers, which are the prin- 
cipal Weed that grows among it. In theſe 
Paſtures Sheep yield a Milk, the Curd whereof | 
is firm, and therefore there is all the Advantage, 
and little of the intonvenicnce accerifing* this 


Sonia] 1 bid b if a | 
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he Chania? —— 
rich and mellow. They never have any great 


Degree of Hardneſs; but their Richneſs is always 
a great Recommendation, and another is their 
riperiing very [quick ; for one of a moderate 
Size a nee nnen four anne or 
one. 2% ꝛ0οn⁰⁰ . 

Skagen . ! Events — 
mer to make a Trial, and the Price may en- 
courage him farther. Lis 2 Cheeſe that in 
many Parts of Exot An brings from five Pence 
to ſeven Pence 2 Pound Retail; and might be 
ſet at a much larger Rate in Lo bow. 
We ſhall acquaint the Farmer with the Me. 
thod of making it to Perfection; bur. ſhall firſt 
inſorm him what he is to expect by Way of 
— ont canes oa Nach Cat. 


1 10 


9 ive es wes a 7 Paſture, 2 give at 


the Rate of two Gallons of Milk a Day: upon 
an indifferent one they will give a Gallon and |. 


half: ſo upon this the Farmer may judge how | 


b * for this Purpoſe of milk: 


— 1 
— 
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Produc of the: YI 


ing. He may count * Ewes as the ie with 


Subjects, will naturally enough ſuppoſe a | 


* = 


I have examined them 


8 i 
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"ne Cow, and he will not be much miſtaken. 
The Sheep are to be milked Morning and 
2 and when they are a little uſed to it 
| will ſtand very quietly. The Milk of the Even- 
| ing is to be ſtrained into that of the Morning, 
and when the Milkers come in the next Morn. 
ing the whole is to be mixed with what they 
bring in. This is the Cuſtom in WaLEs, where 
they make theſe Cheeſes beſt; ſo that the Sheep 
Milk Kind is en el we call a om Meal 
F Cheeſe. - | $013} Daop 1: 


Fe When the! Mill b. ah sdb s Hel cf jr 


to make the whole of the ſame Degree of Warmth 
with that which juſt comes from the Cow. Then 
the Rennet is to be ſtrained in, and choroughly 
mixed with it. As to the Quantity, it is to be 
Milk one fifth 5 more than is _ tor —_ 
„ 'B 8 
Ihe Veſſel is to be combed; and and quiet 
till the Curd is formed, and after that the Pro- 
cedure is to be much the ſame wich tliat on other 
Oecaſions. The Whey muſt be ſkimmed off, 
the Curd muſt be well worked in the Hands; 
and afterwards put into a wet Cloth and preſs'd, 
but this Preſſure muſt be continued ſix Hours. 
At the End of that Time it muſt be taken 
out, and the Cloth ſhifted ; the Outſide muſt be 
then ſalted, and it muſt be preſſed ſix Hours 
1 the other Side being turned upwards. 
While this is doing a Bed of Ruſnes muſt be 
S —— when 


112 8d 03. 1 n 
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taken out, muſt be laid upon it, and in this 
Manner it muſt lie a Fortnight, taking up and 


turning it every Day; and remembering every 
Time it is taken up, to rub it ſoftly but tho- 
roughly all over, with a dry and not very coarſe 
Cloth. In this Time, drying gently and leiſurely, 
it will get ſome conſiderable Firmneſs, for 2 


Cheeſe of ſo mellow a Kind; and when it is thus 


bat prepared, it is to be taken from the Floor 
and laid upon Shelves, where it will 8 
quickly than at firſt, and be thoroughly finiſhed. 
This is the Method of making a Sheep Milk 
; Cheeſe entire, and a very excellent and valuable 
Kind it i is; but there may be a Sort made with 
Sheep and Cows Milk mixed, which will anſwer 
the Farmers Purpoſe excellently in many Places, 
where his Paſtùre would not ſerve for the make- 


| Re from tlie Sheeps Milk alone. 


There is a Seaſon when the Sheeps Milk may 
bel had in Plenty, and without Inconvenience: 
this is when the Graſs Lambs are ſold off fat: 
the Ewes will then yield a large Quantity of 
Milk, and that regularly for ſome. conſiderable 
Time: they ſhould therefore be milked, and 
f b. 4 Produce mixed with the Cow's Milk for 

Charte, We have mentioned ho Sheeps Milk 
abounds'with-Curd ;.and-how fine that is in its 
| Kind: being mixed with Cows Milk, the Curd 

produced from both has the Advantage of each 


Kind. it gets Firmneſs from the Cow, and a de- 


-+ Þ ticare Mellowneſs from the Sheep. 


This Curd is to be made a, Cheeſe - in 


the Way we have deſcribed for the new Milk: 
| Cheeſe, and it will excel any that is made of 


—_— — 


; Cheeſe of this Kind made upon my own ind : 


new Milk from the Cow alone. 1 have, had 


— 
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and when it has come to my Table ſome have upon it, and a Coat of the Tatne Kind # Galt | 
taken it for one Kind of foreign Cheeſe, ſome | *evenly over it. Every other Day freſh Nettles 
for another; and every impartial Perſon has de- are to be brought in, and the Cheeſe is to be 
2 it better than 3 Kinds. 2 "wiped and laid upon the new Parcel, covering | | | 
| Fi it with freſh ones alſo. In this Manner it is to ll. 
| be kept till it is ripe and ready for the Table, 
hag no Cheeſe pen —_ 
CHAP. XXXIL. | + oily ou lefon 
To make @ Netth Cheeſe. NEON OOO OO OO ee 
Nettle Cheeſe is accounted, in many Parts | © *O H A P. XXXIII. 
of ExclLAup, a very dainty and excellent : 
Kind; it is a very thin new Milk Cheeſe, with an | To make a running Cheeſe. 
exceeding fine and ſmooth Coar, that is the whole A IS is a greater Delicacy than the fornier, 
Matter. It differs from the common new Milk and is a richer Cheeſe, with the ſame Ad- 
Cheeſes more in the Form, and the Manner of | vantages of ripening; it is made thus. Mix to- : 
making and drying, than in any thing eſſential | gether equal Meaſure of Stroakings of the Cow, ? 
in itſelf. and of rich Cream, put this in a clean Pan. : 
The Reader has obſerved that for the Wha Set it in a Pot of Water, that the Water may ES 
of the Cuesnige Cheeſes, which are large and reach up on the Outſide as high as the Cream EE. | 
thick, they uſe a Bed of Ruſhes ſpread evenly | and Stroakings do within; then ſet the Pot on 5 Si | 
upon the Ground or Floor of the Room; and | the Fire, till the whole be as warm as Milk from Xe Fl 
in the ſame Manner a Bed of common Nettles is | the Cow. ß. 8 Ho 1 
the Matter on which theſe Cheeſes are dried, | Take the Pan out of i Water, and . in HS 1 
and from which they receive their Name; the | as much Rennet as is ſufficient to turn it. Stir : | I! 
' Nettles upon this Occaſion are to be freſh cut, as | this well in, ſo that it may mix thoroughly, and 5 4 | t 
the Ruſhes on the other; and the Manner of then cover the Veſſel. | E b 
making the Cheeſe is this. When it is come, preſs dn the Curd, aa 81 | bi 
Let the Milk of the Morning's los be take off the Whey: then heat the Whey ſcald- 2. 5 ll 
taken for this Purpoſe, juſt as it comes i in warm | ing hot and throw it upon the Curds, and after fo | 
from the Cows, without, any Addition or Mix- this take up the Curd, which will mowbeiim a . ll 
ture, for the enriching or impoveriſhing it; or 1 this muſt be done carefully with both 9 9 
the joining with it the Milk of any former | Hands; and the Curd is to be raiſed up as whole 5 . 
milking. Let this pure freſh Milk be ftrained F as poſſible without breaking it, and ſo laid into Ul 
through the ſtraining Bowl into a large Pan, or the Fat; then place it in the Preſs, and put a 5 ; 
ſmall Tub, and let there be immediately added | ſmall Weight, upon it; afterwards. put on; 2 8 il 
to it as much Rennet as will be neceſſary to turn larger, but don't bring it to the Screw Preſs, tor 9 
it. Tis then to be covered up half an Hour; it i is too delicate for that forcible ſqueezing... — 
then the Curd is to be preſs'd down, and the When the Whey is got out let it be hen 110 
Whey ſkim'd off, and when thus ſeparated the out, ſalted a, little, and laid upon a fine even 
Curd is to be wrought i in the Hands. When | Bed of Nettles. The Leaves of the Nettles | | 1 
it is well worked it is to be put into a Cheeſe | ſtripped from their Stalks, ſhould be uſed for | 
Far, not more than three Quarters of an Inch | Purpoſe. It muſt be ſhifted; as the other, 
deep, and preſs'd to get out the Whey. I and will be very ripe jk Weeks; or leſs. 
The very ſame Method i is to be uſed that was Three Pints of each of 5 makes TY 
directed for the new Milk Cheeſe, and by this oy ſized Cheeſe, A. By e 5 . 12 
Means there will be a very fine one Meal Cheeſe, | > OS AS e uy ? „ 
thin and delicate, prepared, and ready for dry- UE —_— asg F ˙ 1 
ing. It is then the Nettles come in Uſe. When | — at N 5 
10 been ſufficiently preſs'd it is to be laid on 15 . c "HA p. w, i Pit HA Jn nw, 1 
the Floor, which is to be firſt ſpread over with 1 Cheeſe. + . = 
: freſh Nettles, and another Parcel of, the ſame i TREE” 5 bau ſlin cs by . | 
to be ſpread, over it. *T HIS i is a large and. nch Kind cle 1 
Care muſt be taken in the cutting and laying 1 named from the County whence it is 
of theſe Nettles, for the Cheeſe is to have an brought, and where | it is principally made. The 
even Coat, and that will depend entirely upon Bigneſs is a very material Article, for I have 
the Management in this Particluar. In the cut-ſeen the ſame Kind of Cheeſe exactly, made 
ing then it muſt be obſerved, that only young | ſmaller, and it has been nat at all particular, or 
Nettles are to be taken, or the tender Toz ſcarce ſeemed of the Nature of the larger. What 
| alone of ſuch as are more grown. 1 "and the is farther ſingular. i in it is, that there is Butter 
: when they have been laid evenly upon the Floor, | worked i 1 he which greatly helps the Mellow-. . 1 
8 muſt be preſs d down, and flatted carefully into neſs. _ a _—_ 
A an even and ſmooth Surface: this is the eſſential | This is to * E thus... Let, the Milk of | 1 
1 Article whereon the Smoothnels of the Coat of twelve Cows be ſer_over Night for Cream; and 1 
the Cheeſe depends; and if there be any thicker | in the Morning. let the Milk of the ſame Cows | 
3 Stalks, they will take Effect upon the tender Sur. be brought into che Dairy warm from them. e {if 
I face of it, and even any rumpled Leaf wilt have Let the Cream be carefully taken from the overs _— 
f the fame Conſequence. When the Bed js made | night's Milk, and mis d th. this Mulk. of the 178 
4 lat and even, the Cheeſe is to be laid carefully Morning, let all be Rai together into a 1 


— ä — 


It | large, Tub. dee e Remer put in; sil 
18 be ſafficient to qurnſ it. lier I 
il for, half aa. Hour then of wir, uhrenk and preſs 
i} | 915 othe Curd; ſeparate che Mhey, and π¼ien 
i} "has been well worked. cin che Hands, 
| $013 heeſe pf. ghüs gize there: muſt be gallow- 
1 ed. three Pounds of freſh:Butter. This muſt che 
_ | | well worked into the Curd with the Hands, and 


over ity; a alſo NN 


J 8 10 is t Preſs in a large 
14 , wet args 4 — very fre- 
= | | quently, every Time - uſing freſh wet Linnen, | 

| till toward the laſt, 6nd | then there muſt b e 
«tour dry Cloths. | er e | 
|! Wpen it is Pike foe the lat Time it mu 
x 3 1 firmer preſſed than before, and it 
8 | eto remain in the Preſs forty Hours. When | 
[| by wie out of the Preſs 7 be waſhed over | 


with Whey. and Aaid in Cloths till d dried. Il Is 
Wi! | Fally to be Lad on 2 Shelf, that it "NAY | 
1 Perfectly, and there muſt — — 8 warned Very; fre- 
1 quently,” and every Time carefully wi ped. . t 
will, according 12 its Size, take 4 17705 


1 : RO SO OSS. | 
Wi | Dr WO EC: 
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Have Thewn rden 4 the "At 
per ment and various D. es of 
| 1 Milk, the Produce of his "Cys, and we are 
| | now to confider the Nature, Quilitics, and BY: | 
| 6 Uſes" of Wen, afforded * *by | his ; his 


1 731 y 756 a SR 


* 
* 


ll oel as bach Confdered at all Times 15 5 
nj cn ve Commodity ; and that of our 
| Ebduntry is preferable "ro molt other upop n-the 
| Earth.” We find the Uſe of Wool ws in the 

= earlieſt Periods, an Flocks of Ster are mention: - 
Fit the firft A; Ses of Maykind, w ether we 7220 

of them in S or Profaiic” Fibory. Kings 

, | and Lawgivers have not been aſhamed to employ 
NG) in the Care of them; and therefore the 

Country G no ir Wool an 

Article — >; 2e n to make a 

Regard to it mort uni al, and thall endeavour 

to render the whole Knowledge © of it famili 

Wie read in Sacted Fiiſtory kt the Patriagch 

Arkan Had'Flocks, and th * Txn AFLITES of 

"that early Time All emf loyed t i emſclves i in the 

Cite of then?! their eighboprs the Mig 

s Had fuck Numbers it that" Wy Pexiod, 

that — took among, the Spoil after 


. 7 d' drove to their e own Lands : : 
and tho Hundred ind fifty Thoufand were t 


— y the Sons pf Revry.. 


: 75 1 
BITES 
ak Wa 


\ 
\ 
* j 


wy _— 


2 * 


— bred ele eee Quatrity; for M- 
SH4 Rigg of chat Countty, tendered uo therKing 


of La Ex a hundred Thouſand Lambs, and à 


hundred, Thouſaad: Rams. ang 2490 11 nes 


Theſe are Paſſages of Hiſtory delivered in the 
ſevcrahParts. of the Qld Teſtament, accordigg 


to the different Circumſtances that introduced 
them; and by theſe we find that at this remote 


Time, much earlier chan the utmoſt Extent 
of any other Hiſtory, chat the IsRAEIITESs had 


Sheep in great Abundance, and that che Mr- 


DIANITES and HagaRiTs, the  Argiortaxgand 


animate 5 PRA 
in 1 the © are and Management of its Fleece, 2 


| te 155 


99 15 bY 


e and the Molsirzs fed Sem alſo 


in valt Quantities, ., | 

He therefore i is an "Account of Shoep bred and 
LT" a Manner all « over the Eaſtern Quarter 
of the W, and we have occaſional Men- 
tion alſo- of the ſame Creatures making a chief 
Object of the Care, and a principal Article in 
theRiches of the AMALEKITES, the DuragriNEE, 
and the People of DaMascus. * 

"Theſe Ae Countries whoſe Extent. 70 "Stu 


ten! are ery well laid down by the Labours of 
the Learned of later Time, and by This we ſee a 


Time in Uryinng; d ut it will become in Fog 1 great Part, of the Quarter of the World, then 
S bery! "rich! an fie chere : ny | moft . devoted to the Care of this uſe- 


That bi Creature' was bred not N * its 
Fleſh, which, ſome have very idly, pretended, is 


evident allo from many. Paſſages. The Mention 


of Wool is made in ſome of theſe, and i in others 
there are Alluſions* to the Implements of Weav- 
ing, [which though they may. be applied to Either 
the weaving | of Woollen or Linnen 1 80 yet a3 
mention is in the ſame Books made of Wool, 
and of the "Methods" '6f preparing '« for the 
Loom, y muſt te allowed often to refer to 
Ul Artith 
Ant "the e bl themſelyes fed Sheep 
A the Wool, may be ſeen by the Tythe ex- 
ated on it. Io the eighteenth Chapter of Dev- 
kene only, "the firſt of the Fleece of the Sheep 
is declared the Due of the Prieſt : and that 
other Countries knew its Value in the fame 
Manner, is plain from an Inſtancę in the Pre- 
ſent of the MoazrT1$H, King before-named, which 
is that the Rams were given with. their Wool. . 
The Staff of Gortan's Spear is ſaid to be equal 
to a Weaver's Beam: the Fullers Field is men - 
tioned in IsaTan and by the Prophet MalAchl; 
and Ezzx1zL, in the twenty · ſeventh Chapter, 
calls the People of Danazevs 1 0 in 
| white Wool. 
A haye recited theſe Paſſages, which 125 
u of what is ſaid concerning 5 
ail Fe and its Manufzeture, in 
che Sr) tures, to to ſhew that the theering | of 
Sheep, p. & e Uſe of Wool, the manufacturing it 


'n neo Us the preparing that Cloth by full- 
their Succeſs againſt chem, more than ſix Hun- in 5 15 
11 eſtabliſhes the Care o 


x, were Articles known in the earlieſt Time. 
ch Animal, and the 

Uſe of its Fleece, upon 2 very great Authority of 
antiene History; it produces Examples that ma) 
& pflemen-to intereſt 1 


Kings My TE Powers to eſtab bliſh. 
e ee LB 5 his 0 
fg rlons of 75 2 


W Regard 


Took X. 


Pradactt of rb Stock: 


—_— 33 


wanting ut preſent in EN UEAND, for the Ad- 
vancernent of our Woollen Mantfactutes 

it has Beet fad chat GE AT BXTTRN and Tir: 
raub naturally were the Reſources of the reſt of 
the World for Wocl; but this has been a fond | 
Miſtake, and has led the Publick into a Neglect 
of chat Concern, from wich k vill not be 'caſy 
to recover, - 51 18 

We have ſhown here thit Wool was produced 
in Abundanee, and wrought into Cloth for com. 
mon Service in che whole Eaſtern Part of the 
World, before any thing was Known of BRITA LL; ; 
and we have found by Experience of late Time, 
that there are many other Countries in Exx Op 
which may rival us, if we neglect the Care, or 

our Legiſlature the Encouragement. 

At is leading the Huſbandmati into "2 falſe 
Calm, to make him imagine that the natural 
Quality of Burrrsn Wool is fo ſuperior to chat 
of other Countries, that he may manage as he 
will, and it Will ſtill have che Preference. 


** 


Other | 


Nations have been eminent in this Article before | 


Barra was attentive to it. We know not 
whether this land was peopled at the Time of 
the earlieſt of the Tranſactions above-named, in 
which Wool is mentioned ſo fmportantiy; and 
even long after, when the enterpriſing Genius 
df the Pranecrans'puſhed their Navigation and 
their Traffick hither, this Commodiry Was not 
known amengſt our People. 

They traded hither for Tin, which 75 pur⸗ 
chaſed on the Sci ur Iflands near the Land's 
End in Co ai, then called the CxSSTTERID ESB 
and às they came hither on that Account, they 
took of tkoſe ehrly Bxrr ates Alo all that they 
had to offer in Commerce. The ſeveral Articles 
ate named, and Wool is not of the Number. 
STABO has committed to Poſterity the different 
Commodities: they were beſide Tin, the great 
Article which brought thoſe remote People hi- 
ther, Lead, Corn, Cattle, Gold and Silver, alſo 
Dogs of a particular. Breed, che old and famous 
EncLisx Bull Dogs; and what comes neareſt 
the iprefent Article; Hides. Theſe were the ſe- 
veral Articles futniſhed by the Barrons, and 


we 'fee they had a Market for Whatever was | 


the; Produce or Manufacture of their Country, 
but they never brought Wool to the Traders, 
though they fold chem Hides. © Therefore we 
ſee that BRITIAN, far from having at all Times 
ſupplied other Nations with Wool, was a Coun- 
try that late fell inte that Concern; and that 
there were Manufactures of Woollen ia the 
Eaſtern Countries, and probably in mag others, 
before che Uſe ef the Fleece Appears to A5 
been known in"this Ilan. 

This is not wonderful, becauſe the ah pe 
of 4 great Part of the Kingdom went _Hake 
and thoſe who covered rhemſelhes with any thing 
uſed che Skins* of Beaſts, it 4 tough and avage, 
Manner. 311811 01 $224 07 "PID: | 

As we have hete fewn from Sacred Hitt 5 
char this was tie State of the Cafe,” we thall, 1 N 


che ſune I. git from other AuthBfitics ; and from 
chat wet hall deduer a de 155 HP 
Care; and:AppRtatioh” the ir 1 
for the Sevic df all voncerd) 
"I to the 9 Ie; el 15 I 


— 


——_ 


Nations were acquired with this Abbe C Com- 
| modity before it was known in'Britark : they 
may therefore ſapplant us in all Places, as they 
hem many, in this Article. mum en 
Ou kilbandmemt las it in his Power ts raiſe 
1 Woollen Manufactuies, under the Encourage: 
ment of the Government,” to 4 greater Perfection 
khan other Nations: his is the Advantage of our 
Country, let us not fuppoſe we have more than 
we have, but knowing the true State and Limits 
of our Pretenſions, let us uſe” every; 1 to 

e e ger eee hs 7 


CHAP: "XXXV1." 


* the. 7 9e Me in other Gumtrie, 
according 10 Several leg. 650 
A L the old Hiltorians n mention the Care 7 


Flocks, and Value of their Wool; the 
3 of all the Perjods we. know, uſed. it 


for the Purpoſes of Cloathing, and they reſer to 
Times much earlier than their, owa, as familiar 


was employed in 75 
early Expedition of t 


woollen Cloth; and the 
the AzGonaurs. to Cor: 


however it have been repreſented, Was no more 
than a Voyage of Traffick ; in Search. of this Com- 
modity, The. Naturaliſis may ſuppoſe their 
Voyage was in Search of Gold, and the Adepts 
pretend that the Secret of the Philoſopher” s Stone 
was couched under this Myſtery; ; but plain Rea · 
ſon, and the moſt authentick Accounts of the 
Tranſaction, taken in their Plaineſt Senſe, fay 


cars underftood the Management of Sheep, and 
the manufacturing of their Wool, better than 
any other Nation of that Time; and that Jason, 


| countering” many Dangers at Sea, and in their 
| firſt Intercourſe with them, brought back a 
| Quantity of the Wool, and a Number of the 
Natives to manage | the ſame i der Article 


| in their Country. 


The City of Com became 1 a ge- 
neral Mart for Wool and woollen MaoufaRures, 
and therefore all Commodities in general: and 

after PouPty had ſcattered the Pirates, the fame, 
Article was a very conſiderable Branch of the 
. Commerce carried along rhe Caffe 2k, the e. 
diterranean Sea. 


| 
| In all theſe Ages, while conſiglergble aTraf- 
fick was carried on with Wool and woollen Cloths, 


they, 


i —— — 


ad neyer eammunicated it to any 


* 
* 


rated from; the whole. World, and unknown to 
all | its. Tohahiranr 3.- and, the Hiſtories, : ſuch a8 


ee his Deſcendanta, their Wars and 


— 


Article. rent 27} 7715 9 ory ©. af, b Ns 
| thoſe Ages than they had been in the preceding, 
might, for ought we know,” have begun to ma- 

nufactute 


4 


in the ſame Uſe; the famous TVRIAN Purple 


CHIS,, for what was called the Golden- EF leece, - 


nothing more than this ; that the People of Cots 


and his Partners, in that Expedition, after en- 


0 in the ſeveral Countries we have named) nothing 
Was known of Batram. „The Knowledge the 
PR NIC TANs had of our Country was loſt; and | 


People. This Inland dubbifted as 4. Place n | 


they are, that give an Account» of -Bav'2 the 
the ſucceedidg Chapter, ſfie It appears allo; in I 


* V d. enen e Word of chis amportant 


N 8 N 


Our Angeſtors,. me eee ed in 


{ 


| 

| | 
4 
1 
.—- 
AI 
1 
[| 
1 
[ 
| 
1 
{ 
1 
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n are very eee 
che main Point concerned im this Place, that if 
den bad: the Lene of r ens mag 
marce-with-the reſt of the Wand: We üg 
plied one Country by another; and we ſer abun- 
aan the Raum of dere de fancy this Mand | 
che natural Source of that Cummodity : 
3 —— | 
at that Time were famous for their Preduction 


and Manufacture of Wool, but we are told of ſeve- 


ral of them by Name. The ſame accurate and 
faithful Writers who give an Account of the 
Commodities of Bx Ir A in thoſe early Times, 
- and do not name Wool among them, name that 


Article: as x very valuable and firſt Rate Com- 


| modity in reſpect of others. : Spain is mentioned 

with great Commendation, in reſpect of the Wool 

it p d in thoſe early Ti imes, and the Manu- 

| factures made from it : inſomuch that ſome attri- 

bute the Invention of weaving woollen Cloth to 

the People of that Nation. Wool was received 
in che eatly Times from many Parts of theEuxine ; 


and the Trade of the Baltick was, in a great Mea- | 


ſure, ſupported by it. The Armenians of the 
fame Period purchaſed Wool and woollen Cloths | 
of the Tunks, in Exchange for Horſes. Rotz 
in ſomewhat later Times, . woollen Ma- 
nuſactures from ALEXANDRIA. "This all fands 


eſtabliſhed on the beſt Authorities; and is re- 


lated by all the Authors who have, in any Part | 
of their Works, bad Occafion, to mention the 

Commerce of thoſe early Ages. In all theſe 
Times Barra continued negligent of chis 
Matter, as is evident from the Silence of all 
thoſe who mention *the woollen Trade of other 
Nations, among the moſt conſiderable Articles | 
of their Commerce; and ſay nothing of it in 
reſpect of this, when they treat of the Producte 
of it, and the Traffick carried en by bew. 

I will be ſeen, in the ſucceeding Part. of this | 
Work, how yaluable a Part of our natural Ad- | 
vantage we neglected in this Article; and we 

mall, 1 hope, be cautioned not again to V6. o 
great a Benefit, which ſo many others hape, at 
different Times, taken from us, and will always 


be ready to take from us again, if our own 
4 Ex due 1 from * er 


2 a> 


Þ$% 
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Of 'the Wool of een Parts 7 — Wale, | 
* ng a . 15 


| bd n give ae 
1 * 
* 
„ 2 * . þ 


— r and 
coarſe, und ſuch as they bring over from other 
Places "oe" dic in de hard Winters, "They 
bee ö ies t Home, but 


TY | have what is very fine, and. they underſtand it 
eee, They 


a 
W y 
n * F 


le Wool, Fi theſs Manyfattures, wich te Scors 
** | have the Ares" ts kiep 


| lirtle better than Flannel; 2 the principal Uſe 

is in a.coarſe Kind of knit Stockings, 
hey ne make for. themſelves, bur 
. for \Exportation. to the other Northern Coun- 
tries, bende Amen eee, a 
Ferre ri A iet age. 2 #554508 
| TH nan, the pl, is; alſo, very courſe, 
\ thorr,..and poor; they have been uſed, till of 
late, to haye their wollen Goods from us, 
but they have ſince: encouraged Manufactures fo 
| far, that. they haye-;a coarſe Cloth of their own 
Fabrick, and to the Care of this Branch 
of 4485 own Trade, A Dury'is kid: on the yo 
LISH,, TIE ei 

In Moore they . Abundance of Sheep 
| bur der Wool n vor fine * 


r they ben fame woa be anner 


B RY in many | Parts, Wan in "ia 
and their Wool is fine, and the People underſtand 
; very well how to make the beſt Adyantage of it. 

In the Aus rau NzeTHERLANDS there is 
Abundance of fine Wool, and many of che wool- 
| len Manufactures have been either invented or 
| improved to a great Height there. 
Fun anex is not famous for its Wool, though 
ſome in the Southern Provinces is very fine, but 


they import a great deal, and nd A Dil- 
working up our own Produce to. > ſupply other 
Markets in our Stead: fy 
Seam produces a nod; ae; F Wool, 
8 and it is the fineſt in the World: we err in ſup- 
poſing that of our own Country excels all others, 
e daes of ide Error, and there are 
el others. 
Poxrud A hs Wool 17 ti NY inferior to 
a Span58 : it 88 and W and fit for 
"9 niceſt Works, - 1 
'Trazy affords fo os Wool 4 a great deal 
is annually exported, and it is very good: the 
Viexrixx and PARM in ae are famous 
fors fine and valuable Kind. 5 
In Hungaty and ein there is a 
| great deal of Wool produced, though not of any 
particular Excellence, ſo that it is leſs ſought by 
Strangers, and in general it is worked up at Home. 
In Tonk zv they have Abundance of Sheep, 
and 92 * 0; i OI Traffic” in 
| Wool. | R 1 
| 


&@% I H 


— 


In e ry Vas deat of: or Week is 
produced, though not equal to that of ExcLawv. 
In Gaiiyar, IwzDALs, and more North, they 


had the Art of making Broad 
5 Cloth in great Perfection before the Union. The 
Gi.as0w Plads encted all other Manufactures 
r Kind); and they have many other very 
There is 2 Method in the dying the 


to themſelves, = 
| them. the-Pre-eminence-in that Ma- 
. es Ares-poſſible have been 
| uſed. by our Peopſe 0 diſeovey or parchaſe the 
Sectet. The Sers are. more; honeſt than our 
People of the ſame Rank; ir would nor have been 
| ; eaſy ro, have kepe Mogan . L (burp 


: F which v 


WK "HF Cloch Þ | 
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Vork it as far as! the Knowledge ör Co 


| the Seanign,' and a 


_ ve have 


added. Mc. LA dc... 
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e 25 ths. Stock. | 
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10 che Fat rue at prefer leſs regard tlie Pro- 
dock el ckis Commodity; becauſe their ptinteipal 
Mandfacture ate i in Sil and Cottons, but there 
15 denl of very Hine Wool in ASH, Sn IIZ 
and PrRSfA. They have a Particulat”Breed of 
Shee in this laſt-named Country, whoſe Wool 
166g arid preyiſh,” and they male certalti pe- 
rafaBhires of it; and thoſe much elteem. 


21127 o,. OVER Mn: 


ge | * 
AA! 


{Tn CHA andthe wiring the Product 


of Woöl ds Jo great; that they ſhear their Shee 
dlirce Times a Tear: aud in Aerrca they feed 


Abundante of Sheep, whioſe Wool, in many Parts, 


41 ST 2115 * 


is little inferior t to Nat of but own POE, 6. 


448 5d © ry A ; xvi. 


10007 N I 341 

. 155 des , maniging Wool in a dfeen 
| er gets EURO r. 

ow 15 2 1 oddly Sos Darf 24 1 
IE Farxcn, whis very well know here 
the beſt Wool is to be had, ger what they 
nag? from!-EncrLanp, 'nbt à little from Spain, 
and purchaſe: it wherever good is to be had in 


other Places. The foreign, as well as their own, 


they divide into ſeparate Parcels, according to 
the: Degrees) of Goodueſs, before they work it up 
or diſpoſe of it. Moſt other Countries have 


the ſame Practice, and from their "dividing it 
P . this is e the Triage of 


Wool. 303 9197 £310 Y\ LEO 9ν 2 
Theſe Gee Kinds are called; in all the mo- 

dern Languages, the firſt, the ſecond, the third 

Kind af Wools“ And when the Pleece is ſold 

entire, chere is uſvally'made's Diſtinction, accord - 

ing to its Quality, into a firſt or a ſecond Kind: 

the fine: and —_ coarſe! being ätzen by | 

3 25919 1413-4 


The Propeiefoet hes ds Choice to fell his 


Wool in the Groſs, as it is ſhorn, or to clean 


and. ſeparate itz and i in general the beſt Method 
is to manage every Commodity as well, and 
Conve- 


nience of the Huſbandman will permit; for 


choſe who buy Things in the Rough, as they” | 


call it, always make themſelves large Allow- 
ances for Waſte and Labour in tlie working. In 
eee the Differetice Ken bg the 


"tr SIO. 


— Cen ee 
The Wool of Sunn 18 r epag an r 
grilz, ARRAGON, and NxVAAAE, and "df the ſe 


the firlt is: generally the Hneſt. It makes an ad- 


mirable Mixture with our EorlsH Wool. * "Thoſe 


inferior to ours ; yet they" by'a proper licture of | 
good Fabrick, have pro- 
duced Clorhs very little inferior to our own, When 
kept our Wool entirely Hot!” them. 
Our People . 1 22 5 learn froth theie Neigh- 
bour's Policy. | ere 


In Seain, 5 hag ua TY very choice of their 


1. 


1 Wool, they have five” different Ways of 
ſellingeit; and the 'Enourei Farmer ſhould ob- 


ſerve the Difference for his own "Informatio1 n. 


They ſell it, ſometimes ſingly on the Sheep's Ba k; 


Ne 49. 


* 


of Franexiare, by all Acknowledgement, greatly | 


ä 


* 


ſecondly, Colt ad thors';- thirdly; ied and 
cleaned; fourthly, Waſh'd, cleati# and triaged 
chat is, ſeparated inte, the nc? Trend; Ang 
coarſe Kind; and Hifttily, e Oñ A Sheep Back at 
a general Price t pay for one Pile what orlrer 


Pites of the fame Quality mall be fold For: 
They generally. Hu che foürm Wäy the Belt 
for the Seller, and the fifth the ben for the 
Buyer. 


TwWas once a Cuſtom in ENG EAND to 
ſell the Wool in this Way, but our Farmers are 
grown wiſer, and we hope they wilt continue to 
be 3 1 
The Diference in Quantity, bete the Wöel 
as it is ſhorn, and When waftied and cleaned, is 


about one 8 1 the Bl s oo iS; ax 
tels, "fometim & 4 1 tle. more, b Ae 


this.” The Fe Cickling, e wh lic e : $ tnem 

| abſofarely for Cock, reduces . 7 5 3 

and this is the whole Waſte i in general Terms, 5 
"This will inform the, Farmer upon what 

ral Conditions he may ſet the Price of his Wook 

if he chuſe to part with it rough, but it will in 
this, and all other Articles, always be his Intereſt 


to work them, as far as he can himſelf : rhis-i is 


fo univerſal, that he ſhould underſtand j . anten 
paged under every. 4 Article. 
Upon the whole, having 1 


n | 


14 
0 ked i into die "Pro 
untries, we - ſhall 


do well to conlider the Nature of their | Paſturage, 


and other accidental Thivgs + of eve „Kind, that 
che Farmer may ſee not only, where the beſt 
Woot is produced, but form ſome. rational Gueſs 
| fo what the Excellefice. i is owing, .. 1 
'"Th general two Things contribute to yo Epe. 
Hels of Wool, the Sweetneſs of the Paſture 5 0 
the Cleanlineſs of k e 41 ; 5 
In Seain, Zo 32's Wool is lent the 
| Grounds are ina [anger barren, in Compariſon 
of thoſe in man y other Countries, aud in many 
of the Northern Nations we haye mentioned, ag 
producing indifferent Wools, th e. Meadows, arg 
covered with à ver rich Grass; 
Ulttle Grafs of Spain is fect, 
| Quantity of 'the Northern Kingd gdoms is harſh 
| and. ſour. A coarſe Grass makes 2. coarſe Wools 
| arid to this we may attribute the ill Succeſs, of 
choſe ſeveral Sche nes which have been practiſed, 
of carrying the 1 of Wool Countries into 
others not famous for that Produce ; the Kind 
is not of fo much Importanee i in this Matter, as 


* 


22 — 


| the : Nouriſhment ; 3. and the ſame. Sheep in a ſweet 


” II 


Paſture will yield the fineſt Wool, that vill afford 
4 but indifferent on a coarſer Fraſs. 

To The practical Rule t to be drayn 4 from this * 
| chat the Farmer who has a.Mind to raiſe the 
| Credit and Price of his Wool, ſhould firſt chuſe 
a proper Breed, which we have. ſufficiently di- 
rected under the Article of Sheep, and then feed 
| them principallygJit noc coticely, upon/ bis ſwges 
| high Paſture Grounds, . .. OG rr et 
| Cleanlynels. inn the next. Article, and chis fol- 
lows the other in Courke, for the Sheep on Downs 
are "always e dener e ene 


Grounds. 


this r 45 


as key 1 went on in an open Paſture, 


7 K touch 


but then the 7 
ind this abundant 
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! Ell hte the Care of Wool, and manufacture- 
- © Mg of it; and we ſhall 6 ind 
aqui 9 all we have remaining on che 


Prad, . * \ Sick. 


To * 7 
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E FED 5 how late, i in | Comparifon-of 


St 28 


' other Nations, the Peop of Burraix 


696 


vpon farther En- 


Subject, the P \ e ax firſt very 
don. 


n . We to be lamented beruft we | 


have, and always had, the fineſt Paſtures in the 
World. The improved State of Huſbandry bas, 
from time to time, brought i in new Advantages | 
to tilled Land, and none more. than the lateſt ; | 


but at all Times the Paſturage muſt have had 


its Character of Excellence and Superiority, nay. | 
probably in the Times when Agriculture was 
leaſt improved, that Part of our Produce was 


beſt, becauſe then the beſt Lands lay for it. | * 


Graſs is a Product of Nature, in which ſhe needs 
no Aſſiſtance from the Hand of the Labourer, 
or Genius of the Hy 
plants the Growth, and the Rains of Heaven are 


all it needs for bringing it to Perfection. 


There never was any Time therefore in which 
this Country wanted the Means of feeding Sheep, 
and conſequently there has been no Time when 
it might not have produced Wool in Abundance: 
we have the ſame Advantage over all other Coun- 
tries in the World, at this Time, in reſpect of our 
Paſtures: and let the Huſbandman well regard 
it. Let him remember how many Ages other 


Nations, as we have ſhewn him 1 in the preceding 


3a HTS & 


Commodicy; before his nets 7 in this Iſland 


thought of intereſting. themſelves in its Con- 
cern'; and let him recollect later Inſtances in 


which they have, and in which, Tam ſorry to ſay, | 


they do rival us through our Neglect: what Ad- 


vantage they had before the BxrToxs entered on | 


the Trade they may have again, if it be neglected 


on one Hand, or reſtrained by Authority on the | | 
| | Obſtacle to the Progreſs. of this great Under- 


other: and let theſe Conſiderations have their 
Effect in the ſtirring up all Ranks to promote 
and patronize it. | 
I we would know by what flow Degrees the 
Care of Wool, und the Profles tiſing from it, 
became known in ExoLAnο, we' muſt. refer to 


thoſe Records in which it has been occaſionally 


named, or in which any thing concerning Sheep 
is to de found ; for we' are not to expect that 
we ſhall, in ay early Time, find an Account 


of Trade eſtabliſhed on this Article. 


We dave thewh what the Gejierdticy of our 


Anceſtors inearly-Time, went 'naked, and that 


een Weh 


4 4 LI) : ith (363 2119 W Y. 
Duos A* 


n: her own Hand | 


of the Romans Cops — more Leltablin- : 


ed in this Iſland; and Lowpon, was, Place, of 


1 


great Traffick: but; Wool, was not of the Num- ; 


ber of the Articles in which either, our own 
Prople, OT. the Rowans ſettled among chem, 


trade 11 n- Ki 21il3 144 £7220 1 


One of ee Notices we have of. * Sheep 


- Value i is found in STILLINGFLEET „ whotells us, 


+ | That between the; Years; ſeven Hundred and 


twelye, and ſeven Hundred, and twenty-ſeven, 10 
were made certain Laws, of King Ix a, and in 
thoſe a Value or Price was ſet upon the Sheep 
Kind. The Price of an Ewe and her Lamb to- 
gether; till a Fortnight after Es TER, is there ſet 
down at One Shilling. IThe Value of Money 


was then very different from what it is now, but 


this, with all the Allowances that can be made 
on that Head, is but a very Poor Price. 

We may learn by it that in King Ina's Time 
the Care of Sheep was [grown to ſome Concern 
in the Iſland; and there are other Paſſages of the 
ſame Period, that ſhew Wool was an Article com- 
priſed in the Purchaſe of | theſe Creatures; but 
by all we learn on this Head, the Art of working 
it was but at a poor Height, 9 25 er- e 
ported either wrought or rag. 
Alrazo, a Name famous a Military At 
| chievements, and alſo for the Care of Arts and 
Commerce, took no ſmall. Pains to improve this 
Manufacture; but they did not much ſucceed; 
twas in the Year 885, he: ſet in earneſt about 


in the Iſland to let Sheep be kept in-Safety,- 

The Conſequences of the Encouragement this 
Sovereign gave to the raiſing theſe Animals, was 
| ſeen in the ſucceeding. Years; for in 916, Ep- 
| WARD, who had married the Daughter of a Coun- 
try Gentleman, diſtingoiſhed by the Regard he 
had ſhewn to this great Concern, and thence 


: called by thoſe who. little underſtood what they 


9 


read in earlier Writers, a Shepherd, had his own 
Daughters inſtructed in che Art of uy: 
| ſpinning, and manufacturing Wool. 

This double Patronage beſtowed by Evan; 
the Countenance he gave to one who employed 
himſelf in breeding Sheep, and the Example he 
ſet in making his Daughters work the Wool, 
was of ſo much Aſſiſtance to the Manufacture, 
that the Paſturage of the Southern Countries be- 
came moſtly occupied in feeding Sheep, and 
every one, fond of recommending himſelf to the 
Royal Favour, became a Shepherd, or at leaſt 
employed his Attention greatly on that Article. 
The Wolves were ſor ſome time the principal 


taking: but after many Struggles with tliis In- 
convenience, Epcar, about the Tear 961. ſet · 


ting a; Price upon their Hesds, and by every 


other Means encouraging their Deſtruction, three 
or four Years did the Buſineſs: there was not in 
that Time à Wolf left in the Kingdom 
The Value of the Sheep roſe in — to 
the Number propagated and preſerved: for 
with the Encreaſe in the Qgantity of Wool, the 
Number of Manufacturers encreaſed, and the 
Demand for it enlarged. The ſame Author uho 
tells us chat in 720. in the Time of In A, an Eue 


and her: Lamb together, were valued. only at a 


0 Shilling 


this great Work, but Wolves were too numerous | 


Gn. 
con Pre. 
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Book X. 


Pale. of the Stock, 


MOVIE. A.M ab de 


a_ * 


+ Chron. 
Pretioſum, 
Pp 8 I, 


—— the beſt Seaſon, ſhews us that in 1000. 
under the Reign of ETazLreD, a Sheep alone 


their own. Families. 11 


dental Paſſage, that the Value of Sheep was ra- 
ther decreaſed than encreaſed, ſo that we may 
ſee the working up the Wool did not thrive very | 
faſt, The black Book which contained the'Taxa- 


we. find, that if a Sheep was loft the Damage 


knowledgement by delivering a Ram, but if 
they choſe to pay in e es n War | 
| tained twenty-ſix Stone of Wool. 


was worth! a Shilling, without, any Reſtraint of 
Seaſon T. This Shilling was:Saxon Money. 
This ſhews that the Value of Sheep roſe, Bar | 
it alſo ſnews that it was but ſlowly. No EA - 
portation of Wool, or woollen Cloth, is yet heard 
of in the Market at Home; and People prinei- 
pally wrought up the Produce 1 5 _ p ws | 


A Hundred Tears alder a e and by an OY 


tion of every Man, toward the Support of the 
King's Houſhald, there mentions Money as an 
Equivalent for Cattle, and the Sum on each 
Article is ſtated. Ten Years before this Time 


was eſtimated at Five - pence, but on this Occa- | 
ſion the Price laid upon him who choſe to pay | 
his Tax in Money, inſtead of. Cattle, was —_ | 
Four-pence in the Place of One Sheep. | 

| Purſuing this Subject in the old 8 we 
Goal the Sheep more numerous in all the ſaceeed- 
ing Reigns, and we ſee their Value enereaſing 
conſtantly with their Number: In the Time of 
Hzxxv the Firſt, about the Year one Thouſand 
one Hundred and Twenty, _ perro were: - 
lued at One Pounc. 

In one Thouſand one Shuaidro# and Eighty: 
five an antient Record tells us, that by the Cu- 
ſtom of BLZsMHAT, the Tenants - of SnER BORN 
were, on certain Occaſions; to make their Ac- 


at Eight-pence./. S 3 I 
The Reader is not to W hes this Price 
eſtabliſhed upon Sheep, had Regard to their 
Fleſh for Food, without Reſpect to the Wool: 
it is true that all Hiſtorians are ſilent upon the 
Progreſs of that Commodity and its Manufactures, 
but we have, a few. Years thereafter, a memorable | 
Inſtance of the Regard e to it as a e 
tional Commodity. ' 


Ricnary the Firſt, in hs Year one „n : 


one Hundred Ninety-three, returning from the 
Holy War, was taken Priſoner by the Duke of 
AusTRIa. A vaſt Ranſom was required; and 
toward 3 it one Lear's Wool was demand- 

ed from two of our Abbeys. This is a Paſſage 
recorded by Rapiy +, and all the common His 


ſtorians, and is ſupported on the beſt Authari-⸗- 
ties: and this ſhews, though we have not had 


any regular Account tranſmitted ta us of the 
Progreſs of this Article” of Commerce, that all 
the Time the Price of Sheep was encteaſing the 
Value of Wool was riſing; and that this was the 
principal Cauſe: of their Encreaſe in Value and 
we find that at this Period Wool: was become 
the firſt Commodity of the Illand: the Thing 
next named in Purchaſes to Money. 1199 Tic. 
Till this Time we hear, as I have S 
ſerved; nothing of any Uſe: of Wool, except for 


our Home Conſumption, but this Tranſaction 


ſeems to have opened the Eyes of the neighboyr- 
ing Nations. ; Haying received, EnaLisx Wool 


* to think of it it as a « Purchaſe 


cellence for the feeding this; uſeful Animal, and 
he Huſbandmen began to acquire a Reputation 
for its Management. Exportation of Wool be- 
came a common Practice, and the Article from 
this Time grew ſo important, that it was the 
great Source on all Emergencies. It was the 
1 Fas 008, det Bill of thoſe wy Pe- 
1 „ 

The firſt Notice of its Kixhartaripa is in the 
Year. one Thouſand one Hundred and Ninety- 


CHARD'S Ranſom. 

In this Year we find, in Mappe 5 Hiſtory of 
| the Exchequer, that Gervass vs ALDERMAN= 
BURY f, rendering an Account of the-Chamber- 
lainſnip of Lonvon, gives in this ſingular and 
important Article: Fines from Merchants for 
Permiſſion to export Wool and Leather Twenty- 
three Pounds twelve Shillings. 17 

At the ſame Time that Quantities of Wool 
began to be exported, the manufacturing of it 


The Paſtures 
of Britain now ſhewed the World their Ex- 


eight, only five Years from the Time of R- 


t Mad. 
deck's Hift. 
2 the Ex- 
C. heguer, P> 
532. 


at Honie encreaſed. The ſame Exchequer Ac- 


count gives a Lift of ſeveral Sums by the Sale 
| of Wool at Home; of twenty Pounds from one 


Perſon, and of two Hundred and Twenty-five 
Marks from the Seizure of a Quantity. that was 


attempted to be ſmuggled, out of the Kingdom, 


or exported without paying the Fine for Leave. 

This is an Article recorded in the ſame Au- 
thor, and it tends. very happily to the ſhew- 
ing the real Price of Wool i in EncLanD at that 
Time. the” 

' The Quantity of Wool ſeized on > ably Gave 
ſion Was forty-five Sacks. Each Sack we find 
was valued at five Marks, and each Sack con- 
This ſettles 
the Price of Wool in Exol Axb, in the latter 
Part of the Reign of Ricuard the Firſt, at 


little more than Two and Six-pence a Stone. 
This Two and Six-pence was, at that Tithe, one 


' Eighth of -a Pound Silver, and was equal to 
about three Times that Quantity or Weight of 
Silver now; that is, to en r e ant gl 
pence: - | 

The Reader + will, we hope, not nde us for 
deſcontling to Particulars in a Point 'of this Cu- 
rioſity and Importance. We ſhall endeavour to 
trace the Hiſtory of this Commodity from the 
beſt Records of earlier Time, and ſhew him its 


Advances and Decline under the different En- 


couragements or Oppreſſions of its Manufacture. 
About thirty Vears after the ENGLISH found the 

Way of ſerving their Neighbours with our Wool, 

ve improved ſo far in our own Manufactures of it, 


| as- to get into the Art of dying: At firſt Wool 


was only wrought up in a coarſe plain Way for 
the Cloathing of the Farmer and his Family: by 
Degrees thoſe who beſt underſtood" the working 
of it up, brought what they had toi ſpare from 
the Service of their Family to Market; ; but 


as it was furniſhed by the _— and ER 
was of the ſame Colour. $71 ib n 


and woollen Cloth from us; in its natural Colour, 
dy'd it at Home; and they ſoon learned the Art 


in Payment they. found it excellent, and * 


of doing: the ſame Rere. We read in the Sta- 
1 tute 


They found that thoſe hot imported Wool 


all this Time the Wool was only wrqught' up 
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** FI r e 


— that in the ninth Lear of Haney 


the Third, dyd Cloth was limited eee 
Law, as tots. Quantity and Meaſures! el! 
£1 Our Wars With Fx kubig ant . 


ties, broke in upon the Frogfeſz bf bat National 


CI 1242. the Perfons arid Effects vf the 
Exciiem Merchants in Fahl, And tfioſe bf the 
Ex ENCRH Merchants in Euer Nb, wert ſeized in 


| Conſeqvence of Hoſlilſties between the tee Na- 


hibit- 


tions; and in 1275. all Commerce was 


ed/bttweek Eo and Fi, re like | 


Account;bur upon this Occaſion . find'an In. 


ſtanck of the great Height to which the Wool 


Trade of EcxnLand was arrjved at” "that Time, 
for à fe FLemiSH Merchants were "permirred to 
= ober a Quantity of Eucrist Wool with 

Vit the King dor the Perlen. This 
e no el is a Thouſand and ol 


E 


| how ſwift a een th Coritctcs of the King- 


dom, in this Article, had made when the Huſ- 

bandmen underſtood the Value 1 the Commo- | 

dity ; aud the : Legiſſacire e its Manu: 
ure? 


We find by che Accounts here given, 72 lirde 


Hiftoriaris and others have conſidered this i im- 
portant . Article, Thôle who i peak of t the. Manu- 


facture of Broad Cloths"! in An follow 
one ati er in p dhe Time of . being 


Circumſtance, co 
a unerring Guide, . k they 1 were not only made 
25 825 as in 1 Fb d. 944 one 77 


e 5 a * our C N 44 22 Air 
ſoon alter 1 to be gveſſyd from the — = 


named, under thoſe Fyzunan 


portation 1 we ' have 


i. 


firſt made at the Year, 13 Ronen ph 10 fel rom this | 
4 ratute Book, 


Merchants; * and this * Teeprded Fe by | 


eſtabliſh themſelves in the Kingdom, for the En- 


couragement of che woollen Manufactures. They 


their Pleaſure; and ſoon aſterwards. it was left to 
the Determination of Parliament: 
io Aiifew- Years. after this we find Ahe Traffic 
for Wool and woollen Manufactures ry flou- 
riſhipg.in Loubox; and feveral of the Sea Port 
-Fowns: the King's Duty upon exported Woel 
Was eſtabliſned upon it according to the Weight 
andi the Scales ſor weiglüng it in all Parts were 
wade by thoſe in London, and! delivered in 3 
ſolemn Manner by the Lord Mayor into the 1. 
chequer, tobe ſent to their reſpective Places. 
a9. the Wars with France: demanding a 
greet Supply: the, woollen Trade was ſo flouriſh: 
ing- that Recourſt was had to ir. The Parlia: 
ment granted for two or three Yeats forty Shil⸗ 
lings a Sack upon Wbol: This was the Exaction 
that had occaſioned fo much Diſturbance at firſt; 
but now it was. legally eſtabliſhed and regularly 
paick The King promiſed never to demand 


4 130 


Fr | More: than the old Duty, without Conſent of 


Parliament; and the woollen Trade foutiftied 
under this large Drawback, r eme 
of War together - N „nel ni r 

Theſe were Times of imer dune 
The King wal thankful to his Subjects for ſo 
large a Supply, and he was happy to find that 
the woollen Trade could bear it: but he de- 
manded it no longer than it wits required by the 


Exigences of the State; on Account of which'ic 


Nas raiſed. He called a; Parliament, and of his 
own free Accord gave up the additional Duty, 
puhliſning a Proclaniation that no more chan the 
old Sum ſhould: any where be-demanded; : 
The Price of Shaep now naturally er with 
the. Value of their Wool, but ftilt:the [Number 


Hundred Sheep; but it was at. an Inſtallation 
Feaſt, 1309. The current Price about that Time 
was: much leſs, as ve find in the Acts of the 
Common Council of ere un in Wok: 


| 1 dB. n zal ou 25d, 
* Romer Rywizn *.. ow bun Ale bat a: M6 Mini eee of Sheep 
1 _— F. . Ig 1284- foreign — —— pomitted to eſtabliſhed. in, ſuch a Manner, as to give us a 


fair Iaſight into the Value of Wool at that Period. 
The Sheep, if delivered ſhorn, was fixed at Four- 


made ſome Alteration. We read: in Thon + + Dun 
of-.three. Shillings:apiece being given for three 


w— bad gill. this Time beenobliged;.to lodge in the 
| 1 | Houſes of pur, own. People, and could not trade 
WW! otherwiſe | than by making their Landlords: their 
Ft but now. they were permitted to traf- 
fick in their ;own Names; and the Privilege 
GE they was of the utmoſt Benefit to the 
: erk i ben 71 Dan 
„In 1291. Snpmlen in Kaur was: made. ahe 
geneval Marker, by an Act of EDwann the Firſt, 
and ſo. vaſtly did: the Trade encreaſe, and the 
Manyfscturen flouriſn, chat · hut five: Tears after 
this the Cuſtom. upon it mags raiſed, from twenty 
to: forty, Shillings a Bag. and; the-Traflick was 
able to ſupport it. Nod. ors dach en 
bis Drmand was indecd repealed, hut: not 
becauſe it would havgruised the Trade, but be- In Conſequenee-of cho greater e pr6- 
cauſe/'it. was made: by the/King's ſole Power; | firable Traffic in this Artitley the Price toſe ; and 
Tac uss A Stroke too arbitrary for thoſo Days | the more Aﬀiſtantes: were drawn from it for the 
of virtuous Liberty: the; Merchants exclaimed State F in Eowanb the Third Reign, toward 
4gaikſt:is;-and\ they ohiained: a Releaſe! from the | the End; we jead ef Subſidy after Subſidy on 
abſolute Exaction, tlie, additional Duty being | Wool: and in Ric#arv the Second's Reign more 
Subſidies were demuanded: the Traders com- 
3 and the Matter being cabdlalye e 


teen · peuer ; if unſnorn -at Twenty: pence t, but f 5: 
we muſt not extend this Conſideration farther cb 


than to the Value ewe _ it was 4 7. 
Time'of-Pamine. Wag 14617 
From this Period the woollen Trade Chia an 
Objecti more than ever of the, publiek Concern. 
Perſons of all: Nations who could improve the 
Manufacture of Broad Cloth, were encouraged 
to come: over: and àmong Numbers brought un- 


der great Encouragements from Fuanvzrs, Ba- 
Rant, and ZRatan ; there were ſome ſo worthy 


of the Advantages they received, that they ſoon 
ſet che Trade updn a moſt reſpectable Footing 
Abroad, and upbn the moſt! ny" oye 


tion u Hemel boi} ills 0607 por 7 


charged by this Aut upon them with ſueh Limi- 
tations that tit was in a Manner dependent on 
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bod that ee they were not wholly. | 


' without Reaſon: of Complaint, yet the Trade 


could bear 1 Loads, and that they might 


raiſe Fortunes. | 
In the Reign ol . OY Fourk the $26 


Gion of Parliament granted to the King, for a 1. 
mited Time, a Subſidy of fifry Shillings upon every 


n . 


Sack of Wool belonging to the Natives, and 
four Pounds on thoſe of Strangers exported ; and 
ſuch was the Produce of Wool in BRITA at 
that Period, and ſuch the foreign Demand for it; | 
that. the Quantity exported was not leſs than 24 
 Hundred/and thirty Thouſand Packs in 2 Tear: 
and in Rrenaxn the Second's Time the Subſidy -| 
had amounted to a Hundred and ſixty Thouſand: 
Pounds. This is related by Pxvn, and the o- 


ther Hiſtorians, 2 is ey e 
thorities. 


2 (1131 2 1501 


The ſame Subſidy: that bad * e to | 


Haunw the Fourth, was allowed for _ . 


in Hzxnx the Fifth's Time. | 


In the Reign of Henay the Sixth we find chie- | 
ty-three Shillings: and Four-pence-a Sack allowed 
to che King on the Natives Property in this Arti- 
cle 3 and forty-three Shillings and Four- pence on 
that of Strangers. The woollen Trade encreaſed 


under all this Demand; and N ORWICH about . 


Time became eminent in it. 

In the former Reigns the digs Subſidies - on 5 
Wool-had been granted only for two, three, or 
four Vears, in Time of Neceſſity; but in the 
Reign of Enwann the Fourth, the Charge 
of thirty-three: Shillings and Four-pence on the 
Wool of the Natives, and of three Pound Six 
and Eight: pence on that of Strangers, even the 
nn to him for Life. 
Even this proved no Cheek” to the Traffick. 


Encloſures became more frequent; the Land 


was more improved, the Management of the 
Cattle and their Wool was better underſtood; 4 
and ExcLany cattied che n for this Anicle : 
before all other Nations. 5 
In the Reign of * Pr Third, though 
the: Traffick was encumbered wich large Subſi. 
dies, it encreaſed continually, In the ſi 
Reign of Hv the Seventhz the greateſt Re-. 


gard was ſhewn to Trade in every Article, and 


in none more than this. The Exportation of 
Wool was limitred; and che Manufacture of 
Cloths encreaſed-accordingly. 
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Ia Huy the Eighth's Reign ths Produce of | 


Wool was greater than at any Time beſote j and 


its Price encreaſed with the Quantity ſuch was 
the Demand for it Abroad, and ſuch the Con- 


ſumption of it at Home,. Farmers were laid under 
certain Limitattons, un to the Naanber of Sheep | 


— 


Sto, 


„the moſt threeShillings, to ſix Allis of five 
| © Shillings, or four Shillings at the leaſt ; and 
that a Stone of Cloathing, heretofore in ſome 
« Shires- accuſtomed to be fold for Eighteen 
e pence or Twenty-pence, had riſen to four Shil- 
lings, or three Shillings and Four-pence at 
etc leaſt. In others; where it had been: ſold fot 
e two Shillings and Four-pence, or two Shillings 
and Eight-pence, or three Shillings at the moſt, 
it was then fold for five Shillings or four Shif- 
lings and Eight-pence the leaſt.” 

If we look back to the Prices of Wool in a the 
thirteenth and fourteenth of Epwazv the Third, 
which was near two Hundred Years before, the 
loweſt, viz. the Wools of CUERLAu and 
WezSTMOKELAND, were ſold for above two Shil- 


both 


_ 


lings per Stone, excluſive of the Duty, which was 


ſomething more than one Shilling and Six-pence 
per Stone; and thoſe of Saroy, at better than 
four Shillings and Ten. pence per Stone, in like 
Manner. So that in Fact, there ſeems to have 
been at this Time, no Advance in the Price of 
Wool from the Period juſt mentioned: but ver 
much the contrary, conſidering that the Shilling - 
was then two Hundred and Sixty-four Grains; 
and at this Time, but one Hundred and eighteen. / | 
Nor was it any Advance from the cheap Price of 
| which H. Kxyoron ſpeaks, becauſe the Shilling 
was then two Hundred and thirteen Grains. Much 
leſs was Wool deafer at this Time, chan in the 
fourth of HENMRV VI. The Price being then not 
only nearly equal to the higheſt Rate mentioned 
in this Act, but the Shilling then, at the loweſt, 
ained Twenty-four Grains more thar at the 
Time of the AR; and therefore we are to ſuppoſe 
the Complaint chen made concerning the Dear- 
neſs of Wool, to have had reſpect to ſome in- 
termediate later Times, in Which the Price of 
Wool does not now appear; and Which was pro- 
bably o ccaſioned by the Monopolizations ' of the 
| Merchants of the Staple, and the Manufacturers. 
As to the Pries of Victual, it will not be 
Anis 00 inert here a little Piece of Hiſtory, 
which 14 FrzETwoop takes from Mr. 
in the Tear one Thouſand five Hun- 
lend Thitty- three. It was that Year enact- 
ed, That Burchers. ſhould fel their Beef and 
| **-Mutton by Weight: Beef for a, Half-penoy 
5 the Pound; and Mutton for three Farthings : - 
„ which- being deviſed for the great Commo- 
be . pi the Realm, as ir was thought, proved 
far otherwiſe. For at that Time, i. e. one 
% Thouſand” five Hundred and Thirty- three, 
« fat Oren were ſold for Twenty-ſix Shillings 
+ and Eight-pence, fat Weathers for three Shil- | 


— 


* 


eu N — bee ecount ; 
preſerved of this Tran ſactio 
of Things at that Time, t. — oy Heatly 
the Care of that Animal, and the. Price ol ity. | 
Feſh and Wool ad fiſen ow 577 hoeh 
No one WAs — one | 
but this with many Kreeptions The Stature; by. | 
way of Reaſon; Weites The advanced Price of 
a he Native Commodities ii in the Kingdom. 
That ſomme Ferſuns had at that Time vaſt Num- 
„bee Sheep,” which for 'Victial Hadirifen' i 
rise from 


| be! lings and Four-pence, fat Calves for the like 
. Price; and à fat Lumb for "Tyelve-pence, - 
«The Botchers | told. en Pieces f Beef, 5 
| 4 Pounds und 1 half; ſometimes thres Bounds. 
«And: thirtech, . foi eK theſe 
ber for” TWelve-penie. | Mutton Eight- | 3 
„ petice' the Quarrer, and 4 Hundred Weight. 
Gf Beef for four: e 


4 fork were foreigh Butchbrs permitted uy 3 
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liogs and Eight:pence, 
1 Vu Piice le has 2 1 ſince needs. not 
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XI FE. (I Rt as Ad | 
'V'Y the Wool of Exeranp:madt in the ſeve- 
ral, preceding Reigas, enen, 
continue encrealing. - 7 eee N Nn 
Huſbandry, had been inruly Times. but very 
| little underſtood in Exoranc, but the Regard 
to this Commodity, the Demand for which. was 
1o conſiderable, ;and the Price. ſo large, gave 1 
: or to the People concerned i in it at that Time, 
Phich we wiſh had been continued. to theypre- 
Tv eie . 
N Io Epwazp RE we Hh 69 hep 
1 ers in Exclaxn, who underſtood, the 
1 Paſture Ground ſo well, that it 
Pee happy if Books had been written on the Sub- 
ect, which-had perpetuared their Improvements. 
+ The great Benefit of Encloſures was a little before 
_- upderſiggd fully, and they encreaſed in the Reign 
of Epwann the Sixth The Care of the Pa- 
r en with the Number f Encloſures, 
50 Neg Sony Sheep, and the Price of Wool, | 
That Commodity fold. in tis Reign | 
ED. any of the preceding. Statutes 
rw from. tire td time; | to/encourage the 
Mannfacture Quare of Cloths; ad Marte wege ofdabliſh- | 
e e From Rin 
In the Re of EHꝰWi and Mar the Sub-! 1 
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r | 
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I . 17 bp. we can 8 
rity in the Manufactures, which doubtleſa de 
may; and we may be very proud of our gc- 
ceſs, if we can yearly bring in ſuch Sums as it 
| then raiſed Which were, ne n. 
ne Millions a Fear. if 
In the Time of Jars the Fir Wool nde 
Sobäckes, and chat largely. New Regulations 
were made, and Statutes enacted. Monopolies and 
Oppreſſions were introduced, but the Clamoum 
of the People got the better of eee 
fire af growing rieh too faſt became however ge 
neral? among the woollen Dealers, and hurt — 
Trade extreamly: Abuſes wert committed in the 
making Cloth; and our Credit in Conſequence 
deelined, during this Reign, in foreign Markers. 
Proclamations were publiſned to prevent the Ex- 
Portation of Wool, and Search was made into 
the Nature of tlie Abuſes; But in vain; The 
Manufacture dwindled, and the Price: of Wodl 
fell from TROP Ros ebe ee r A 
oh NS n AIR <N WAH : 
The belt Years of King ee che- Firls 
M promiſed che Revival of the woollen 
Trade; but the Diſputes ſucceeding reduced it 
lower than ever. Proclamations now took the 
Place of Statutes And the Expoftation of Wool 
| was forbid by ſeverab of ec 
. In-r640. Weol 3 e ee 
four Shillings the Tod. win hed. 
In 1671. many — hes: e 
ſtore theſe Manufaftures to their former Glory. 
The had Conſequences of ſuffering our Wool to 
be exported unmanufactured were ſhewn; and 
Fropoſitions made for- gaining ſereral hundred 
| Thouſand Pounds a; Year, by throwing that 
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Ges granted 40 Enwazp. the Sixth were con- 
tinued, only v with. a Limitation in Favour: of, na- 
rurdliſed Strangers, or ſuch as ſhould he nan 


| llen, ManufaQure...in...this 


i 00 
be i ;,2nd 3 1 5 OE e pradent 


Favour. . or 


4 e Nigga, 1 1*¹ 
Fr 8 Time a Spblidg.,was 

e o this Article, included — a 
. man good Statu 
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Trade, into a better Method: but theſe were 
Tires in which. Men better know! what ſhould 
| be dane, than, how to do it. Wenn Gar 47 


ang g, che Farnen began to-dupply foro 


| Markets wich what chey called Exorisk Cloths. 
Theſe had been made of Euin Wool, and 
hilefthat ung, ig deſpite of all Remonſtrances, 
ſuffered co be expotted ] and fo many Difadvan- 

tages laid ,on'our Manufactures at Home, it was 
nd Wonder they could: under: ſell us fin the fame 
Articles. The publick Attention was waked by 
this, he Exptreation of Wool was abſolutely) 


| prohibired, and gest Encouragemects were given 


for the Produce of Wool, aud far the working it 
here into marketalile MacufgRtures. This raiſed 
ts. dur 5 che Ecoplesr and, the Advantage 
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duqed at Home, — Horn eee and tlie 

 _  Manvfalturers with us ſaw that there was no 

May but Integrity in their Dealings, and a Care 
of the Trade that could gie chem the Preference; 
Theis great Articles of the Trader's Character, 

vere not found: integrity was wanting in ſotne, 
and Knowledge or Attention in others, and for 
ſeveral ſacreeding Years Things, in tllis Reſpełt, 
vent wotſe 2nd worſe: the Neglect of hoſt moſt 
concerned let Fx Ax ox get our Wool again in great 
Quantity. and our own Manufacturers 

* for this/ has been Found "at all 


in 
Tbnes that although the Far en can curry on 


their Fraſmick in ihis Article without us, 
abways ſueceed beſt when they: baus hot 
usa and we droop in proportion. 
Jo claſe this impurtamt Canlideration- we ” 


obſerve, chat on mo Things depend the Aouriſh- 
ing State of the Barorn:woollen Manufacture: 


Management of his Sheep and their -Produce'; 
and on the preventing ats Exportation when we 
have it in the proper Condition. We have laid 
chis ſhort Hiſtory. of dhe Riſe and Progreſs of 

the woollen Manufacture before che Hufbandman, 
to ſpirit him wp in this great national Concern; 
and to fhew him that they are idle Dedlaimers 
who tell hun Enatany Aways mut be the 
Country for the (belt er! largeſt Quantities of 
Wool; chat he may know how much it is ne- 
deſſary to exert himſelf in à Concern on which 


44 24 


vantage. ſo greatly depend 
Having given him this full Detait-of We State 


of the Tralle, we ſhall proceed to the Fraktical 
Part am acquaint him ho he i to maridge His 
Wool to the beſt Advantage. - We hall nöt en- 
tet upun a nice Detail b —— Fro. 
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and divided: very carefully between the Hands, 
—— may be none of it left matted together. 
Wen it is all thus clean, looſe, and fine, i it is 
ready for carding: but as ſome will be required 
white, and other Part coloured, it is to be ſe- 
parated for that Purpoſe. Such as is for Co- 
lours muſt be divided into different Parcels, ac- 
cording to the intended Dyes ; . and the uſual 
Way is to keep each Parcel in a arate Bag 
of netting; wich the Weight ate 
Theſe ate then to be ſent to the Dyers, Tok 
Owner will be fire, by this Precaution of the 
Weighing and marking, not to be deceived. _ 
The white Wool as it is, and the other when 


Hal. are t to be wrought Juft i in the ſame Man- 
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Ahe firſt Opipitn is aug; and the 10 
tent of chis is to mix and blend equally every 
Part; to tear it open perfectly; and to diſcover 
and ſeparate amy Knots or Lumps, which may 
have been fo ſmall that they were not obſeryed 
in the breaking of the Woot by —_— 

This ' carding ſhould be very” carefully f per- 
formed'by Means of a Pair of Stock Cards well 
| faftened-ro a Form. The whole Quantity i is to 
be over and over” combed and carded on theſe, 
and the leaſt K Bot that f is found is to be 


parated. 

When the Woel has gone throt gh this care- 

ful Management, it is to be greaſed. This is 

done by Means öf Oil; and the common Kind 

of Ot uſed for the Pirpoſe 1 15 the Rape Oil made 
Coleſeed, . wick we have before e in 

43th 


LIT 
The Wool is to G foread r upon a large 
17 and the Rap 5 is be ſprinkled on 
2 b en With tie lere enough 
Part. Then 
the Wool is to be moulded 8 about 
with che Handg that every Thread of it may be 

moiſtened. The beſt Way is to turn the 
'Vhos?'66 bftentef; as the Oil is fß ed upo 
Ann by Tat Neuns it works in {is aſi 
Part muſt Have it Strate, that is tlie great Con- 
vii, eh lu the car of ung Bee cht de Re. 
ud Had 'to dhe "Quantity of it eimploz Jed, it 
B U th et the v 50 pon 1 85 {1 
He deat of Oar cnc BY 88 Fete bel it: 
ds Aft cöfthfte in Haine a Part en Oak tied, 
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but as we have obſerved already, when too much 
is uſed, and it is put to the Wool in a careleſs 
or unartful Manner, it takes quite ® r 
Effect, and the Wool, falls to Pieces. 

When che Wool, on trying it, Aer well 

and holds together, the Quantity of the Oil is 
right. "The Eye and the Hand. will judge. of 
this; when People are very much uſed: to it, but 
there is no Way ſo ſure as this of Trial. In ger 
neral Wool requi ſome what leſs. than a third. 
Part of its own Naher of Oil. f this Opera; 
tion. Therefore. that thoſe who. are not uſed. to 
the Manufacture may proceed upon ſome. Cer- 
rainty, let them firſt. weigh the Wool, and to 
every three Pounds of it allow. a Pint of Rape 
Oil, bare Meaſure; or to, every ten Pounds of 
'Woel'three Pints of Oil: let about two Thirds 
bk this be uſed at firſt, and then the Wool tried 
on the Wheel, for ſometimes this will do; and 
t hot, let ſome more of the, Quantity be hy" 
but carefully and with great Diſcretion. 


Oil is che common T hing uſed for this Pur- U 


poſe, but. any greaſy or fatty Subſtance will do: 
ad, indeed any Kind of Oil. Where Rape < Oil 
ab. not to be had I have. { other common 
arſe Oil uſed; and many a good Houſewife | 
has made Hogs Lard anfwer the fame Purpoe; | 
1 che Oil mixes more eaſily, and more tho- 
ghly with every, Part of the Wool. When 
mo n hr - ſolid fatty Subſtance, 
P in il. it be melted oy 
and v very, carefully Tre 3 it 2 Lic 
and mix d well in e 
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to the ſame. Fineneſa. No Force is-to'be.uſed 
in this, for it will not ſucceed. If any one ſhould 
attempt to fotge a coarſe. Wool to run into a fine 
Thread, it would never anſwer in the other Parts 
of. the Manufacture. Things muſt: be taken as 
they ar: and when the. Wool is ſuffered to run 
from: the Wheel Well, as it naturally offers, it 
will. be ſure to, hold ”_ en dg 
Proceſs. ans 109 146 
11A. judicious: debe vill be, from the Nature 
of the Wool, what Service it wil anſwer from 
the Beginning, but this is not eſſential; for 
whether it be formed for a larger or à finer 
Thread, the. ſame Care is to be taken of it in 
every Article we have already named. The Dif- 
ference. axiſes partly from the Breeds of Sheep, 
and partly from the Care taken of them in their 
Management; . both. theſe Articles we have treat- 
ed of already, ae eee 
we have delivered on thoſe Heads. | 
. When the Wool is of a coarſer Staple it ſhould 
not be wrought into a fine Thread, for if this be 
done it will want Subſtance when it comes to the 
Mill; it will beat to Pieces, or never bed well, 
and... conſequently - ae Gab! will: hare little 
Strength, and do little Service. l 
In the ſame Manner if ang ave Gil force a 
Wooh of a finer Kind: to ſpin out into a thick 
Thread; being; againſt its Nature, it would be 
greatly. to its Diſadvantage. In this Caſe a great 
| Part of che over Thiekneſs of the Thread muſt 
| be taken away afterwards to nets: gran Cloth 
will wer cone. 
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T 11s This is all the Caution 2 e 
SP mon Way of ſpinning, and the doing it properly 


and, well depends, e eee 


Wool work cording do its Nature; but a great 
deal NOTE! may be done by. thoſe who are ex- 
| and indegcd it always ſhould: e Two Man- 
ners of. ſpinning ſhould. make theſe two Kinds 

| 21 are called the Warp and the 
Woote. $05 
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Differenge is dis, The Warp is to be 
„ end it hould 


| thay. be ſpun more looſe, open, and but half 
twiſted. 0 The Reaſon” of this INE: very 
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ing an open looſt Thread for the Woofe, gives it 
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en Article i in ili — Many à good | 

Houſewife thinks ſhe never does well unleſs ſhe | 
make one Thread as hard as the other, and there- 
| Thread and the woofe Thread. In this Condi- 


ſore ſhe orders all the Parcel to be ſpun alike, 
thinking the leaving the Woofe thus open to be 
only a Piece of Idleneſs. But the looſer this 
Woofe Thread is the eaſier it is to make it cover, 
and the leſs beating it takes; the harder the | 
more. This is an important Article, and has 
been much diſputed, but the Practice in | the | 
Cloth Countries, which is founded on long Ex- 
perience, ought to determine it. Tis a com- 
mon Opinion that the making both Threads 
hard, though it requires a great deal of beating 
to bring the Cloth to Form, yet gives it mung 
but this 1 is proved an Error. 

The Warp is the Thread on which the Strengeh 
of the Fabrick is to depend, and as to the other, 
its being hard is found to be of no Service. It 
makes the Cloth fret and wear, whereas the leav- 


x pliable Softnelt that Prevents all ng. and 
cracking. 


Fxkxon Cloths; they praiſe them for their Pliant- 
neſs and eaſy Wear; and though they are in rea- 
lity greatly inferior to the ExolIisE in Subſtance, 
and many other Particulars, yet People prefer 
them for this Reaſon. A Deſire of being ſervice- 
able to my Country in this great Article, has 
led me to make Enquiries among thoſe who un- 
derſtand the Fxenca Clothiery, and I find ir is 
altogether owing to their ſpinning two. Threads 
out of every Parcel of Wool, and keeping one for 
the Warp and the other for the Woofe, the latter 
of which they make ſo looſe” that tis hard to 
work it. The Conſequence is, that a very little 
beating brings the Cloth into a Body, and when 
finiſhed. it is ſoft, pliant, and very fit for wear. 
One would think theſe Fxzncn' Cloths; by their 
Look, and by feeling of them, could do little 
Service, but the contrary is found upon Trial. 
They never crack, and the Looſeneſs of the 
Woofe Thread riſing from time to time, keeps 
them from wearing thread bare. Our hard Cloths 
are very liable to grow bare at the Seams; theſe 
never do; becauſe they are leſs harſh, They 
are fitter for Gentlemen's Service than for la- 
bouring People; but it would be eaſy to follow | 
their Practice more moderately; which is vhat 
we recommend to the Huſbandman, in 

ing Cloth for his own Family, and then tir 
would be more Service and more Credit every 
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EN de Wool, afrer the dreſſing; pit 
ing, and tumming, is ſpun into Thread, 
or EG: it 8 for Convenience to be wound. 
Thoſe who continue the old Houſewife's Practice 
of ſpinning it all alike, have nothing to do but to 


q 


— 


8 


—— 


view it off as it is 9 — the Broch, into 


* 


a Cle or akin Bundle... Bur: the. better Way 
is, as we have ſaid, to ſpin it in two Kinds, and 


wind each off in jts ſeparate Clew, the warp 
tion it is ready to be made into Cloth. The 


making it up is the Buſineſs of the Weaver, a 
Trade to be learned by an Apprenticeſhip, not 


by any Deſcription that can be given in Writing; 
nor is it our Purpoſe here, for we limit our- 
ſelves to the Buſineſs of the Huſbandman alone, 
for whoſe honeſt Service this Work is written. 
However, though we are not to inſtru& the 
Weaver in his Profeſſion, yet it will be proper 
to inform the Farmer ſo far in the Nature of 
it as concerns himſelf ;. that is, to give him 


juſt ſo much Inſight into the Work, that he 
may know whether he * Juſtice done him ar 
"a 


In the frſt Place, . the Yar is F 
to the, Weaver, it is fit the Owner ſhould know 
how much Cloth it may-make; I have known 


an ignorant Perſon cheated, in this Reſpect, of 


half, nay two Thirds, r the Villziay. of the 
Weaver. 
The Quantity of Cloth. will be very tolerably 


determined by the Weight of the Yarn. , We 
have adviſed the weighing of the Wool before, 


but it will be proper finally to weigh it again, 
when it is in the Clews: this is very eaſy, and 


as there may have been ſome Waſte in the we 


mer working, it is the beſt Method. 
The general Computation, in the 1 

of the Workman, is, that it will run Tard and 

Pound; and this is in the common Run true, 


provided the Wool have been originally — 


and the ſpinning carefully W W 
Tarn be coarſe it will make leſs. Tp 
This being determined, the next. Gp is. to 


obſerve how-many Pounds of Yarn are laid in the 
Warp, and fo many exactly muſt be reſerved for 


the Weft or Woofe. This ista Rule not univer- 


ſally practiſed, but there ia none better. Even and 
even is the Practice of the beſt Workmen, when 
they have a Mind to make the beſt Cloth... There 
may be Differences, but they will be for the 
vworſe, at leaſt they certainly will in the Cloths 
we are treating of, which een E Ae 


for the Service of the Family: 
| IF ce Oer fl, R cee far 


Xe it will be ſo much more ta his PA | 


though he cannot do tlie Weaver's Buſineſs, he 


can know when it is well done; and he ſhould 
- | aver-look it often, to ſee that it be ſo. 


Way in theſe Cloths, — —— to obſerve that the hole be woven -cloſe and 


He is 


true; and in every Part alike. Had 0 ot ey 


From the Weaver the Cloch is to be caitied ; 
| to the Fulling Mill, and there he may ſee alſo 

I that the Buſineſs be done well and carefully. We 
have ſnewn him that ſome Varn will make the 
Cloth require more milling than other: but if 


this have been ſpun well in the two Kinds, let 


b e e 5 ds 


Lge HY 10-339 8 03 Wt bt 

The ſcouring Earth 105 e wibe 
Were and nont is of more Importance. It 
is a moſt neceſſary Ingredient, but it may be a 


very hurtful ono. Its LIſe is to clean, but it may 


tear the Cloth: its Fineneſs is all in all on this 


Head, for if it be coatſe; and the Work ill ma» 
- naged, | 


2M 
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| _ it e e y la cally beat Holes | 


in the Cloth. nit eo bist d e e 
From the Fuller the Cloth is to be carried to 
che Sherman and there, if the Eye of the Owner 
follow it, he will be ſüre to have it the better 
done z hoe is to ſee that Nis Workmam hurfe ir, 
and dreſs it ſufficientlyt and ſheer it necord 


_ — —— Sant 


boil: together an Hour: then take out the Wool 
Beat to Powder 4 Pound of Madder Root, put 
it into Bran and Mater, and when it is hot, and 
the Madder is well mixed with it, put in the 
Wool, break and divide it well with the Hands; 
and when the Liquor is ſo hot che Hands can. 
not bear it, ſtir it about with à Stick; when 


to his Purpoſe: Mdderatiof/is the belt Rule. 
it be left too rough it Will not wear n — 1 
if too theſe Ir will Fro NG bare. 
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in | 


E Tluſban e Win copier in "this 
Place, as in the preceding Chapter, that 


woe are writing ſolely for his Service, and the 


Reader who has Candour will not purſue the Sub- 
jest Farther in this Place; nor cenſure us for 
having conſidered it thus far. We do not in- 
tend to teach the Art of Dying, any more than 
"we attempted before to inſtru our Huſbandman 

in the Trade of Weaving. We only aim to give 
him all the Information that may be needful ; 
and to lead his Curioſity no farther. We have, 
in che laſt Chapter, told him how he is to judge 
of the making up of his Cloth; but in this we 
ſhall proceed a little farther. We ſhall not enter 


8 


into the Buſineſs of the Dyer at large, but ſhall 


ſhew the Countryman hom he may, in thoſe In- 
ſtances that ſerve his common Purpoſe, tinge 
his Wool at a ſmall 3 and do in a Man- 
ner all within inen 2937 12 een tl tf 

The Colours the Countryman. will deſire to 
give his Wool, may be reduced to a ſmall Num- 


ber. Black, red, blue, green, and yellow, may | 


be named as the five Principal, and if we add 
to cheſe à pale Purpliſh, an aſh Colour, and 
Hair Colour, from one or other of theſe, and 
the Mixtures compoſed, as we ſhall ſhew from 
theſe variouſly combined, era draw 8 the 


Vatiety: that he deſires. ö | 


For blue, grind in a MottaraPornd &f Indigo: 
blue, and mix it with two Gallons of ſtale Urine, 


- ſet it on the Fire, ſtir it well together, and put 


the Wool yet intend 0 tye red, put it into the 
1 F Let theſe 


| good ſtrong blue Colour. . 


in the Wool when it is made moderately hot. 
Let, je comin dene time, _— romp have a 
2 
eee a n an 
to that of the Wool; and n me 
Time for dying it is before the oiling. 

a op rien oe two 
Pounds of Galls, put them into a Pot with two [ 
Gallons of River Water, put to them one Pound | 
of common green Copperas, boil them up well | 


it is well e N take it out; brag Hang ir up 
widryc {4.4 5: 

To die 5 — boil the Wool in Allum Wal 
ter, made as ſtrong as before directed; then 


dae it out, and hang it to dry. Set on a large 
Pot with River Water, and a good Quantity of 
Dyer's Weed, of which, as alſo of Madder, 


we have ſpoken in their Place. Put the Wool 
into this, divide and break it well, that it may 
receive the Colour throughout, and it will thus 


| become of a very good ſtrong yellow. | 11 0 


Io die green, the Huſbandman's beſt: Me- 
thod is firſt to die his Wool blue, as we have 
directed already: when it is dry in this Co- 
lour let him ſet on à Pot of Water with Dyer's 
Weed, and put in his blue Wool. It will re- 
ceive the Die in the ſame Manner as the other, 
and by a natural Conſequence the Wool become 
green; n e of parte dee 

denn green. 
To die a pale Purple the ame Ingredients are 
to be uſed as for dying black, only in leſs Quan- 
tity, and in a different Management. The black 
is only a purple carried to that Extremity. This 
is plain from Experiments eaſily tried. The 
ſame Ingredients that make this black Die make 
Ink, and they will always make purple inſtead 
of black in a walter Quantity. If Copperas be 
diſſolved in Water, the Liquor will be clear. 
Then let Galls be boiled in Water, and ſome of 
that being dropped into the other it will raiſe a 
purple Cloud, and when more is added it will 
be darker, till it become quite black. In the 
ſame Manner this Die, which is for black in the 
common Way, may be made to anſwer for a 
pale Purple. It is 10 be done thus. 

Bruiſe ſome Galls to a coarſe Powder, ſet chem 
over the Fire in a Veſſel of River Water, and 
when the whole is hot put in the Wool. Let it 
boil half an Hour, then take it out and hang it 
to dry. The Colour of the Wool will be ſcarce 


at all altered by this. Let the Liquor be poured 


— 


| off clean from the Galls, and put to it a ſmaller 


Quantity of Copperas than is ordered for black 
dying. The Liquor will inſtantly; become black. 


+ Draw the Wool lightly through it; and it will 
get a pale purple Tinge. If it be not deep enough 


put it in again. enn 
it too deep. 
To tie Hair Colour det en 2 Pot with» ſtrong 


together; and the Liquor will be like Ink. Put Allum Water: boil the We in =o and then 


the Wool into this and boil it. Then OT 
take it out, and hang it to dry. int | 
To dye red ſet on 5 Quantity of River Wa: | 
ter, in a large Earthen Veſſel. When the Wa- 
ter is ſcalding hot put in a Peck of Wheat Bran: 
let chis boil a few Minutes, thien pour it into a | 
Tub, and put to it twiee the Quantity of cold 
Mater. Set this by for a Week. Then weigli 


Water and Bran 3 und with it, to every ten Pound 


en 2 M * 


1 


x take it out. © TEX 10 Laut. N 72 oy be} 
Then mix together a gd e of Soot 
and Urine; and when they are hot put in the 
Wool. Let it remain 4 moderate Time, then 
take it out and hang it up to dry. This 
makes a very good; eee e e wan, ke 
lo ur. ben dame bös 
To die Aſn Colour wide 1 Liquor'io th 
fame: Manner as for the pale Purple, but in- 
ſtead! of putting in the Wool boiled only in 


j 


Gals; uſe Wood died red, as before 1 
vit 


oo K 0 . 
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— 


in an eaſy and cheap Manner; and fhall, in the 
ſame Way, ſhew him how to make Variety of 


O of ab 27 Oiloh de tave Areaid 
| 3 frequently better than the ſimple Co- 


through any othet Operation. Indeed nothing 


with Madder. This will make a very pleaſing | 
Aſn Colour, with a nicht Glow of the red, which 
will be very agreeabtteeee. 
We have thus laid before our Huſbandman the 
Method of dying all the uſeful © plain Colours, 


| 


Mixtures in his Cloth from theſe” ſimple Dyes in 
the Wool. The Dyers uſe more laborious Me- 
thods, and more expenſive Ingredients; but this 
is ſufficient for all che rauen of he Country | 
Fares 090000 £105 66, 

We have directed the Wool to 0 dyed be⸗ 
fore che ſpinning,” which is by much the beſt 
Way and in treating of the mixed Colours for 
Cloths, in the next Chapter, we ſhall purſue the, 
ſatme Method, ordering them to be made from 
the looſe Wool thus 55 neverthelefs, if any 
chuſs It; they may in the ſame Miner,” and 
with the ſame Liquors, dye the Varn or Thread 
after it is ſpun, or even the Cloth after it is 
woves® Circumſtances may ſometimes render this 
Management 9 has 5 other 18 mw 
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Farmer to die, it will be in his Power 
— ſeveral Mixtures, and thoſe for Ser- 


lours themſelves. The Time ſor doing this is 
when the Wools are dry, and befbre they go | 


prepares them ſo well for: ſpinning; for nothing 
renders them finer chan the neceſſary Diviſion of 


mould be ten of the blue and five of the ell; ; 
and ſo in all other Caſes, 

The Colours thus PAP LH are what an 
called mixed Colours in a diſtinkt Mariner; for 
when more are uſed they are called Medleys; and 
the Way: i is this. Suppoſe three Colours for In- 
ſtance are to be mixed, if two be dark and one 
light, the Method is to take an equal Quantity 
of each of tlie light Colours, and twice the 
Weight of boch the others, of the dark one; 
on the other Hand, if it be a Medley of twWo 
dark Colours and one light, then an equal Quian- 
tity of each is to be taken, and they are to be 
perfectly well mixed togetlner. 

When the Wools of theſe ſeveral Colours "i 
weighed out, a a large Sheet is to be ſpread u 
the Ground, and upon this is to be ſpre in 
even and thin Layer of the darkeſt Colour, 1 5 
one of the dark Colours, when two are "equally 


Layer over Layer, till the whole Quantity of 
Wool that was weighed is ſpread on the Sheet. 1 
1 Then this Wool is all to be rolled up into 
one thick, hard, and Riff Roll. The Way i is. 
to begin at one End, and carefully turn up the 
Edge round itſelf. LTH makes a Beginning, 
ãhd the Teſt all rolls upon it very eaſily,; a ſteady 
| Hand is to be) uſed,” and the whole will be thus 
brought | into ohe long thick Maſs. 3 
One End of this Roll is then to be made fa 
in a Frame, ora” -Perſon is to knee upon it, to 
keep it from moving or untwilting, and begin- 
ing at the other the whole is to'be pulled out into 


Wool had before very tolerably mixed the ſeveral 
{ Eotoirs; but this does it entirely ; the whole will 


dyed of three or more Colours together. 


If, the dyd Wool be intended to be wrouglit 


ed and combed together, by a Pair of Neck 


them in the; mingling: of cheir Clou:: [ Whei"this 39 done the Wool is all to be card- 


up in its plain Colour, it is to be treated exactly 


— the white in all Reſpects, -oilings trimming; | 
| and the like; therefore, nothing on that Head 


need be ſaid farther: but if it be intended for 
Mixture, that is to be made before any thing elſe 
is done to it., ad 480 bas Sin di ent g 
Mix id Colours may be compriſed under two 
Heads, thoſe which are compoſed only of two, 


and thoſe compoſed of ſetrral. 


Þ; Of the firſt Kind the beſt are thoſe made up | 
of the darkeſt and the lighteſ>-65-fnighte@&-©o) 


| lours, for; theſe give a Spirit: whereas two light, 


| Cards” well fixed to a Form, 
This complkats the Mixture, it grows into an 
even and perfectly uniform Maſs; and if there 
de any Knots or Lumps in it hey are to be 
Der ſeparated. | A 
This combing is to be done exactly in the dive 
Nia in the Managetnent of white Wool, 
before defcribed) and after this the” oiling, tim- 
ning; ſpithing; winding, and Warping, are to be 
| parſetied f int ine Manner, The Cloch thus 
ade has a very good Lock, and wears clean: 
none is M d for the Service of the Family. 


or two dark Colours together. make no conſi- hie Farmer of his Wife may thus, 5 — 
. 


derable Variations. iti Uotomorioyn Ds 
The Proportions of the ſeveral Colours in theſe 


Mixture, may be varied in a Manner wirhdut 
End but, there is On, Proportion which is in | 
general better than any other, and is therefore 4 very great Convenience 70 be able to pt 755 


worthy to be advanced into a Kind of fixed Rule. 


This is when a proper light and a proper dark 


Colour are choſen, to weigh two Pounds of the 


dark, and one of the light, for the Mixture, and 


in the ſame Manner for any larger QMantity, the 


bright Colour being only one third Part of the 


whole. Thus if we ſuppoſe blue and red to be 
the two plain Colours, of which a Mixture is to 


be made, and the whole Quantity intended to he | 


farther Informatidn perſectiy well go through ſo 
much of the Wool-Dreſſers and Dyers Bufineſs 
| as is" neceſſary for their own Cviicerns, and i 
| Places where chöſt Trades are not at Hand it is 


their Places at Home. 


1 4h 1C;RizA P. XI VI. 
ofa Hides and Leather. 


WH E Wool Rn difpoſed of ther at the 
Market Pg” r partiy at Rt, and 


the 


dark: upon this is to be ſpread another Layer of 
the lighteſt Colour, and ſo on interchangeably 


finall Pieces. The ſpreading and rolling of the 


how be ak uniform Mafs of 4 medley Hue, as if 
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the. Care of the Hides of Sheep, * Quen, and. cher 
Beafts remains, and is the Farmers next natural 
Conſideratia g.. 

Hides are of, various kinds, ncrording 0 bo 
8 ꝓut to various [ſes :.; and/they 
my kee al the Farmer's other 
by bim either tough, or 


wo 


Bufinck of 3 difin&. Trade, or inderd, - taking | 
in the, whole Courſe of the-Subje&, of feyeral | 
Trades; 5. however, it is proper he ſhould know 
ſo much of che intended Operations, as to be 
able 0 für his Hides, as far as hes in his Way | 
to them. 
| "The Skin of the Cow and Ox Kind is fo much | 
aboye the others in Uſe, that it has, in a Man- 
r, appropriated the Word Hide to itſelf; thoſe 
of theſe Creatures being called,.. in the com- 
mon Way of ſpeaking, Hides, ant choſe of other 
;mals Skins. 8 oth wy 4 t 
- The Farmer, uſually ſells his Oxen, or Com 
alive at Market, or to the Butcher, and has 9 


farther Care about them; but it. may happen that 


he have Occaſion, kill them ſometimes hi 


The Hide then is fold. ſeparate. . If he diſpoke | - 


of it juſt as taken off from the Carcaſe, it is 
called a green Hide os a raw Hide: but this is 
y. the leaſt advantageous Method of diſ- 
Shoe of it, becauſe the Purchaſer knows it will 
ſpoil upon the Farmer's Hands, if he does not 


know.what to do with. it farther, and therefore 


arly where there are. any; Crevices, or. 
5 when it is thus well 


other, Producte, be.fald | 
wich ſome: Degree! of | they. 
"The entire Dreſſing of them in the | 


chat he will take what is offered for it 


| ro Days after, his Geſt faliog let 1 out 
again and rubbed well with Salt and a little 
Salt Petre. A Hide will thus bs en any 
| reaſonable Ti 410 519950 Fi pit %, 
| ;; Hides may be preſerved: gry.in dhe Fair. by 
| carefully hanging them up ſingle in an airy Place, 
iping, them. Frequeady,,aod turning them till 
| Harden; and in this Way they will be in 
che ſame Manner capable of being put to uſe} 
but it is not nearly ſo well as the other. 
. The Buffalos Hides from ſome Parts of Aus- 
rope are ſent over in this ee an. -are 
dreſſed. afterwards, - . ', 
The Hides of the Cow. and. Ox Kind fall i into 
" the Hands of the Tanner afterwards, for tanning 
into Leather; but. thoſe of other Creatures, both 
here and in other Parts of the World are dreſſed 
by other Trades, for different Purpoſes. Shagreen 
is a Skin prepared in a particular Manner; and 
rr 
ms. #1 12 
The Skin of the Sheep is the proper Material 
for making into Parchment, though in ſome 
Places Goats Skins are uſed for the ſame Pur- 


1 * — 


' Vellum is made of the Skins of ſucking Calves: 
and Shagreen of the Skin of the Buttocks of an 
Aſs. This laſt is a Manufacture of the Eaſt, 

Chamois, or as it is commonly called, Sham- 
my Leather, is made of the Skin of a particular 
Kind of Gaat; but it is commonly in Exc AND 
NRA eee ee 
NY m t r 

"The then of ber and Calves deefed is oer 
Ways, malte alſo Leather of vatious Degrees 
of Value for! the covering of Books; and other 
| — — . een 

more valuable than the Sheep s. 
The Fatmer ſees here what are the Uſes of his 

various Hides, and will khow by this general 
| Account,” that he need not want Purchaſers for 
all Kinds. The Principal, which are the' Hides 
of the Ox Kind, go to the Tanners for making 

into Leather; and he is ready to receive them 
in eĩther of the three Conditions we have named, 
that is, green; ſalted, or dried. He throws them 
into Pits with Lime, and Oak Bark, and by that 

Means takes off the Hair, and hardens the Skin 

for the various Purpoſes: -* The Tanner, when be 
has gone through his Buſineſs, delivers the Hide 
to the Curtier, eee e ee anc | 
delivers it for Uſ qq... 

"We dal not nen 16 inform our Huſband- 


man in theſe Particulars, they are Trades, 
and never can fall within the Compaſs of his 


* 1 


1 = All that he can be required to know 
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is how, to whom, and in what Manner to diſ- 
poſe: ol the Skins and Hides, which we have 
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35 making 10 | | ſhall add, that as the beſt Barley will always 
ALT i is a Preparation of Barley 89855 make the beſt Malt, ſo there is an Advantage 
-it for impregnating Water with its Taſte | alſo in its having grown on a proper Soil, and 
ad. Qualities, ) in the moſt pleaſant, wholeſome, in its having been dried by a right Manage- 
ind advantageous: Manner. ment. On theſe two Articles depend the 


We ſhall not trace the Subject Farltag back | Quality of the Malt. In general that Barley 
than to the thraſhed and'cleaned Barley, in this | which is tendereſt and moſt mellow, is beſt for 


Place ;\becauſe: — brought that Grain from the Purpoſe; * Which is 2 is worſt: 
No. go. 7N The 
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The Manufagturen call this Uaft ſteely Parley, 


and they always avoid it as much as they can, | 


knowing it wilt give n 
ſucceed the leaſt in the Biewing,” | 
It would not be of much Ce 


er re 
with the Advantages of taking" the Grain from | and 
a proper Ground,” and drying ir in a. proper 


Manner, for the mellowing of its Subſtance; be- 
cauſe they cannot know. thaſe Things, but 2 


will have 'a/ Des 


| "the G Grain; and the Huſk will ſtart or part a little 
| row it: 7h ſhews it is juſt in right Order. 


| N che Tune eractly is che tube 
ee e the 4 . of Melt making : for if it be 


The Ratti 


ee eee in the 
reſt of the Proceſs, but will give 
ke. impe and om the other Hand, 


* if it be ſteeped tog feng ic will Joſe its Flavour 


and rs Strength; the Beer that is made from it 


receive it as it comes: but we are here writing ö Gt bf dhe ops wil make it keep well. 


to the Farmer, who is to make his Malt from 


Barley of his own growing and drying: he there- 
fore may chuſe ſuch of his Grain in this Kind 
as N be ſure to anſwer * for this Pur- 


Abe beſt Barley for bgdnd Malt is that 
which has been raiſed on a chalky Soil, and the 


| worſtof all is that which has grown on Clay. The 


ef eee 
.. Sucha Quantity as the * 3 to iſe 


ter cuttin 


: N 
| tween the T dumb 


Difference, in this Reſpect, is greater than any 
would conceive that have not tried it, the Bar- 


ley that has grown on Clay being natury,s rd, 


and the other naturally tender. 

As every Farmer will not have e Sols 
among his Grounds, we are to tell him in gene- 
ral, that the tougheſt and ſtiffeſt Lands yield the 
worſt Barley for Malt; and the lighteſt and 
melloweſt the beſt. Therefore let him remark 
ſuch as grows on the * Soil he has, as fitteſt 
for this Uſe. . 

When he kh "Br. upon 5 56 proper Field of 
Bg#ley for this Purpoſe, let him ſee it be ma- 


| naged according to the Deſign. Good Malt re- 


quires that the Grain be full ripe, and perfect in 
the Ear. It is a common Piece of Neglect to 
mow Barley at random, often before it is ripe: 
in this Cafe the Corn is s.lean, and will never yield 
a rich Malt. 

When it has ſtood to a proper Degree of Ripe- 
neſs for bowing” it muſt be carefully dried af- 
: for if it be houſed before it is pro- 
perly feifoned, it will contract an ill Taſte, and will 
make poor Malt, beſide that i it will give a great 
deal of Trouble in the m 


The Barley being thus, far properly managed, is 
to be thraſhed and in 1 * then 1 
is ready. lor matting. . . 

„Making of Male is, 60 Sos "than fofieniag 
e the oats: the Barley, -and 


re, 
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ſor this Purpoſe, is to be put into a Leaden 


Ciſtern, or other Veſſel, ard Water 8 to bs - 


poured in till it be ſix Inches deep above the 


Grain TRIAS Wil and Fer the ſwelling, and 
ul, do the Buſigeſs in uo or three Days, 


5 Nature. o the Grain the fineſt 
g the Water the moſt Kindly. 
r hen it is, ſteeped; cnough, 
taken qu Aud 2 end- wiſe be- | 


Barley A 
in order wo 


fax Finger, . prefling it 
| — 4 If, it. be. 128 Caud ſtubborn) it 9.4m 

* ds it is in. night O 
4 Ken putt dae, ax, ©, there: wi i be 
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1 lie to come on the Floor: 


When the Barley is in this right Condition, 
the Water is to be drained from it, and it is to 
this it will do in a 
little more than twelve Hours, in favourable Wea- 


" ther, but ſometimes ĩt will be twice ofthree Times 


"mg. 3 Ivy} AZ KEN 

| From the Ciſtern it is to be put into a ſquare 
Hutch, and there it is to lie quiet about thirty 
Hours. Then it is to be worked Night and 
Day, in one or two Heaps, as the Weather is 
hot or cold; and turned about once in ſix Hours, 
the outer Fart inwards, and the Bottom up- 
Kurd always keeping a clear Floor, that the 
Corn lying next it may not be chilled. 


This Care is to be: continued till che Malt be- 


come: after this it is to be turned once in three 
or four Hours ; and as it comes more the Heap 
muſt. he ſpread wider and thinger, (fo cool it, 
The beſt Method is to lay it out in general in 
Parcels two Foot, and a half thick, and about 
ten Foot broad, to come and chip gradually, 
for it ſhould neither "ub. too e nor too 
quick. 
When it is come 3 it is to be turned 
once in two Hours or leſs, for four. and. twenty 
Hours together; and when it 4s, fixed, and the 
Root begins to be dead, it muſt. be. thickened 
again, and often turned and worked about, that 
the growing of the Root may not revive. 

A Fen 
ployed for this Purpoſe, and he ſhould be with- 


93: non for fear of damaging 2 great-deal of 


the Malt. He muſt be careful to turn it fre- 
quently and thproyghly; and kerp x dean Floor: 

for if he be remiſs in the Management at this 
| Time, the Malt will either mould: or ſhoot” vut 
ih Leaf. This laſt is the moſt common, Acti- 
dent attending il Management at that Time of 
the working; and it is what the Malſters call 
acro-ſpiring. In this Caſe the fine Flour of the 
Malt is exhauſted in this eke Shoot, and the 


telt is à Kind of Chaff. 


"When the Malt is fo turned as that the Dan- 
ger of both theſe Accidents is over, it may be 
aha the Kiln; but a better Way is to throw 


it up, into a large Heap firſt in, which, being 


in no Danger of ſhooting, it may lie twelve 
Hours, which Will mellow. it in a ſurpriſing 
Manner. After this it e ſpread and 
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iyed in the Aoury Part ot Body af 
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great Trouble, 


$ from the firſt, and no. 


gins to ſpire, or, as the common Expreſſion is, to 
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— — an 77 or Ry more will be better 
the Intent is, that it ſhould mellow kindly without 
heating too much. and this muſt be tried by ex- 
amining it; for if it heat too faſt it will be 
greaſy and of little Value. In the ſame Manner 
all the other Times of turning muſt be varied 
according to the Temperature of the Alr. The 
Farmer ſees what is the Intent and Deſigh of the 
Work, and he is to turn it an Hour ſooner, or 


an Hour later on any of the Occafions we have 


named, according to the Nature of the Oppor- 
tunity. If he make his Malt himſelf this is a 
very material Part of Knowledge, and, as in other 


Occaſions, if he do not, it is fit he ſnould under- 
ſtand every Part of the Proceſs, that he may 


know whether thoſe to n he Nr it to be 
made do him JuſticeQ. 

When the Malt is in 1005 Sanne we 158 
named, it is to be brought to the Kiln, chere to 


be dried s to its ge 12 
eessa¹/,ỹ,; v0 
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HERE are various md ef - drying 

Malt, according to its intended Uſe; and 
different Contrivances for the doing of it. 
In general the paler the Malt Is to be, the 
more gradual and gentle muſt be the drying: 
this is the general Rule, and in this there is to 
be a great deal of Variation. The paleſt Malt 
will require ten Hours or twelve in drying, 
whereas the browneſt will be very well dried 
in four, and a an * i _ of! even 
Hours... |. 

+ There is a great Zeal of Variation in the Opt 
nion of Malfters, about the' Thickneſs the Malt 
ſhould lie upon the Hair Cloth for drying. Our 
Anceſtors were ſo careful they ſpread it very 
thin, they rarely let it lie at more than three 
Inches deep: 6bf late Ioprbvers, as they call 
themſelves, lay it fix Inches zor more; but this 
is a very great Error nt 8 

By all chat [: carr ſee from wr Trials, 


"OF. Thickneſs eng in 
| wo pp; abour No 8 1 gs 


"RE is 550 to. ic 
muſt be turned u 


2 
Fire be ga and Ph a a TT that 1s to 
have ten 1 1 on * Hop 70 


15 8 
once 5 two fe t | 
obſerving 1 in this Caſe, 
a clean Bottom. | | 
When the Malt i 4s pats Vie Iri „ 
by a vicker or a 7 ire, LON thrown | 
off Roc the Kin WR 


to the Floor, and ſpread, thin 


and wide in an airy Place, that it way pertedtly 
cool, Then it is finiſhed and fit! for Uſe; :.. +. 


| There. is not, in aH the eee of 
Life, ah Mp that, requires i 25 AX en, as dl 
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3 This C 


making of Malt. The Time muſt be conſi- 
dered :- three Weeks is a moderate Allowance, 
often in will take much 11 


9 Try he different Kinds 1 Malt, lots 
have been alſo invented various Ways of do- 
ing it. The Iron- plate Frame, and the Tile 
Frame, both full of ſmall Holes, are much 


eſteemed by many; others prefer the Braſs- wire 


and others the Iron- wire Frame; and others the 


Hair Cloth ; the Huſbandman is not to give 


his Voice in Favor. of any one of theſe in ge- 
neral Terms; but to conſider the, Uſe it is in- 
tended to anſwer: . the Nature of the Malt to be 


dried i is a material Conſideration, for that Kind 


will do for one that will not for another; and 
when the moſt expeditious can be uſed, without 


Hurt to the Malt, there is — N 


Conſideration in the ſaving of Fewel. i 
Thoſe which do with the leaſt Fewel are the 


| tron-plate Frame and the Tile Frame: they were 
invented for this Purpoſe, and are a ready and 


cheap Method. They dry the brown Malts very 
well, but they will by no Means e for dd 
pale Kinds. N 6 

None of the Methods * Pits Malt 0 vio- 
lently as theſe, the Corns often jump like parch- 
ed Peaſe, and crack: but they get a fine brown. 
It is a cheap Way of drying: but let the Far- 
mer ſee he is: not. deceived in it, eſpecially. if be 
be to buy Malt of this brown Sort. The Na- 
ture of it is, to look; dry, and it is not the-yorſe 


| for 7 8 but fhaſnwho 11 it, fraquehthe' Fprinkcle 


4 
rn 


Tis ſions to:the Eye, 


but chis is a. Trick that takes way a great m 
ol its Swectneis. 
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People find the brown Malt dried this Way 
apt to ſpoil in keeping: but they acruſe the Ma- 
chine hen the Malſters are in Fault: all the Da- 
dan they find in the Malt is owing to the 

rinkling Water over it; which they are apt to 
oh on all Occaſions, to make their Work ap- 
pear well; and this ſubjects it to deray in keep- 
ing. Brown Malt, dried on one of theſe Frames, 


rriencaed 14% 


| will keep as well as any, if it be ſpread to cool. as. 


ſoon as made, and no Tricks be play'd with it. 


. All the real Damage it is ſubject to is, con- 
tracking ſomething of a Bitterneſs by burning; 


and chis owing to the Careleſſneſs of the Maker, 
| more than the Fauls of che Frame. "612 "© ap! 79, © 

of ſome, and the Tricks of 
, have brought theſe Methods of the Plate 


400 Tile Frame out of Faſhion, but without any 


real Cauſe. They are fit, only for brown Malts 
in their Nature, but in a fair and proper Manage- 

Gra en dra tie as well as en of the 

Methods, and- much cheaper: 


13 11220 


14 The Wire Frame comes next in Bene aſter 


the Plate and Tile ones, and it is generally 
uſed in their Steadl. This dries the Malt more 
gentiy and leiſurely but chere is ſome Difficulry ; 
in the turning it, and cleaning the Bottom. 

Of all the Methods that have been invented, 

the plain and ſimple Hair Cloth is the beſt 
for nice Works and >the” beſt Malts. & flow 


| Eire. under Abis dies ie ety; gradually and. 


equaliy, it is egi turned as is cquited, and 
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ſeverul Ways Malt may be dried in Re- 


des of de Frame, and there is alſo a great Va- 


riety in the Article of Fewel, which he muſt con- 
fider in the ſame Manner: ſome Kinds being 
cheaper, ſome dearer z and fore better, others 
worſe.” However chis is not fo abſolute a Cha- 
racter, but that ſome of thoſe which ure bad for 


the drying certain Sorts, may be ery Proper. 


for others. ne ei n e 
The principal Kinds of Fewel, including the 


Practice of the ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom, ; 
3 Straw; 


are five: 1. Coak 3 2. Welch Coal; 
4. Wood; and f. Dty Ferm ot Brakes. 


The Farmer will underſtand that what is to 


be done by: this Fewel is to dry the Malt, and 
nothing more. No Flavour is required from 


it, and therefore the purer the Pie is; and t the 


eleaner the Malt is dried 
Ti ber 2 muſt be 
r 


dy it the better. 


and therefore all thoſe Fewels that 


Nn e ebef Biel are to be fchected in 
the drying at leaſt of the nice Malts. 
Y * this Conſideration the Fariner will per- 


2 


this Uſe: 1 Aft Sight a. Pen might 


join Wood and Straw under the fame Denomi- 
nation, becauſe of the Quantity of Smoak that 


riſes from them in burning: but there is in this 
a Difference. Al Smoak is an Enemy to Malt; 
_u an are Varieties, and thoſe | 
| in the Taſte and Flavour of tlie Smoak of 
| — Materials. Thus the Smoak of Fern i is 


the other Hand, che Stioak of Straw, though 
almoſt" as plentiful as that of Fern, WW Nest. 
that it ſcaree does the Malt any Damage The | 8 
Smoak of Wood is of a middle Nature between | 
both, not ſo: ſweet wa" Pn. ſo rank 


ot © Arn 


as that of the Fern 
Thus dividing our Foe: m 400 general 


Kinds; the Coak and Welch Coal being he belt, 


and the Straw, Wood; and Fern thi in rior, *we 


have here the Degree of Goodneſs of "theſe latter 5 


three ʒ the Stray is the beſt of them, the WoOd 
the ſecond, and the Fern the worſt. nu 
There neyer can be a Neceffity of uling 2 5 
on this Occaſion, therefore it ought whilly to be 
excluded from the Malt- houſe. As to Wood ir 
may always be had, and "muſt be better than 
Fern z and for ſome of the ordinary Malts it is 
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for „ niceſt Kinds. 

Wich Reſpect to th other k Cos ib the 
bei; but hel other is very dt. 2 
We adviſe the Hoſbandinah to uſe Coak "I" 
inis 16d; be had; but let him ſee that it be g 
' and e ocherwiſe the inferior Fewels 
may de winden of tage 
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wrong upon that cult ; 


great | 
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a cheap Fewel, and anſwers very well. 'Straw, 


with,;good: Management, may” be made to de 
could brew good Beer with . 
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I hall offend the Malſters; but 1 
that if he knew their Practices as well as I do, 
he would ſee more” Reaſons than are here ſet 
K- r e e 
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the Pref s make 4 f 
fame wich te Goats as the Apples mult lie in 


theCarewhich | they 
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Pit Coal bare d. or burnt to a Cinder: Ie is 
tor be burnt till all the ill Smell is conſumed, 
and no Smoak riſes from it; and in this Con- 


dition it makes the ſteadieft and the ſweeteſt Fire 


of any Fewel whatever. It is a common Ne- 
ene, to char this Coal imperfectly, but the 
Hufbandman who dries his own Male ſhould ex- 
amine ſtrictiy into it; for one ſmoaky Piece will 
do yalt Damage. He may ſee this by the Eye, 
for there is a particular dry Aſpect which Coak 
has when perfettly: butnt, that is wanting in ſuch 
as has any of its groſs Parts remaining. 
The next to pure Coak is Welch Coal: this 
is called by many Culm. It is a fine ſweet Coal 
dug naturally out of the Ground. It comes in 
thin fleaky,, Pieces, and burns to white Aſhes 
with a little Flame, and no Smoak, or. very little. 
This brings it nearer to the Nature of Coak, but 
it is not altogether ſo pure: however; it is 
cheaper in many Places, and for all but the fine 
Malts will very well anſwer the Purpoſe. 

Therefore let the Farmer, if he have Conve - 
nience, dry his own Malt, for out of this Va- 
riety of Materials it is poſſible the Malſter to 
whom he puts it may chuſe the worſt: in ſome 
Places it will not be worth while, becauſe every 
thing muſt be built for it, and that the Farmer 

may not think this proper, when he has a ſmall 
Family: but in other Places moſt of the Con- 
veniences will be ready. 

In the Hop Countries the Gabe Kiln that aries 
Hops will dry Malt; and ſo on many other Oc- 


caſions: and wherever it can be done ' tis much 
beſt for him to do it at Home. As to a little 
Expence, let him conſider tis a ching for which 


there is a conſtant Demand. 
un add, 
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I 1 JN obſerved, that to have 1 8 good 
Malt the Batley mult be in perfect Or- 
der; and in this Reſpect the ſweating in the Mow 


is a' great, Article. Nature intends ſome ſuch 
Practice in the finiſhing of all vegetable Juices. 


We find that ples. 7 5 from the Tree to 


poor raw Cyder ; and *tis the 


A Heap, i Barley. muſt be packed ſome Days 
in_the Mov. * 1 have known, ſome Farmers, to 
fave Trouble and Time, thraſh their Barley from 


nen them the Effects of their Error. The 
Malt has been poor,. ſteely, and hard, in ſpite of 
all the Ca are. in making; and no Art "whatſoever 


Pure Malt fequires go Addition for, the babe: 


ing of fine Beer, bile Fade) or Curioſity have 

led People” to make if. various Ways, and aca 

| not amiſs. #119} 322 ak 165 a 
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but "tis ABR” cannot approve. 
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intended for Malt; and have 
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Invention of this was owing to a Suſpicion of, 
A Farmer who had been. careful | 
of his Malt Corn would put in the Oats, that 
it might not be changed: and as a very ſmall | 


the Malſter. 


Quantity anſwered for that Purpoſe; there was 


not much Harm. But when thoſe who did not 


underſtand the Reaſon of it came to put in more 
by Way of an Improvement of the Drink; the 
Error was ſoon ſeen. As to this Practice all to 
be ſaid is, Oats hurt the Malt; fo, the leſs of | 


them the better; but ſo much as will anſwer the | 


Purpoſe of preſerving . it to the Owner, may 
be done without any great Harm. 5 

Others mix Beans or Peaſe with their Batley 
for malting. This ſeems a more unnatural-Addi- 


tion, but I have known it anſwer very. well: | ſuch | 


a Kind of Malt, ſuppoſing it to be welb made, 


and of a; very good Barley, will ous chert 


Drink than any o tber. 
A very ſmall Quantity anſwers Fe Nb of 
this Addition, a Peck and half of either is enough 


for five Quarters of Barley; and Peaſe anſwer 


the beſt... The Taſte and Qualities of both are 


much the ſame, but the Peaſe come better, and 
mix more enn with the et Nuß 
ti 190 A 128 

Though d the F armer may ths. i Come 
Additions to his Malt, he muſt be very careful 
that none are made by Accident for him. We 
have ſpoken at large of cleaning the Corn, in a 
preceding Part of this Work, and ſhall obſerve 
to the Huſbandman here, that there is no Occa- 


ſion which requires it to be ſo mne as 


this of malting. 40 
The Seeds of many Weeds will get in among 
it, and ſome of theſe are very hurtful; Tis ſaid 


the Seeds of Cockle give the Beer an-intoxicate+ 


ing Quality, and in ſome Plages' Melilot is a 
common Weed in Corn Fields. This is a moſt 


miſchievous Addition to Malt Corn; for the 


Seed of Melilot is a very ill taſted, and 4 
very ſtrong taſted one. It gives. a diſagreeable 
Flavour to Ye. Beer, and Ne Art can remove 
it. * int 11 

_ Tho? Oats * with Barley hom hon common 


Mr! 3465} 


Kinds of Drink, yet they may be malted alone, 


and will make a very Pleaſant Liquor 1 What is 
called Oat Ale, where genuine, is made of them, 
and it is then a ſoft and mellow Beinkan nde 
ſtrong, but very pleaſant . 


Malt may alſo be made af Wheat, and Maes 1 


ſtrong and very fine Kind of Drink is to be 
brewed from it: but this is a N the Far- 


mer has no Buſineſs With 


ods 


| Whichever Way Malt N it * * | 


fame Charadters, if the Work have been. well 
performed; and there are Methods of knowing 


by Trial, whether it be well made! and in good 


Order or not. „Tia fit our Farmer know: them; 


— 


that he may be able to ee e wn: Malt, 
and that he buys. 
A fine Malt ſhould 30 full he Flour, — * 


a 


within, thin Kkin'd, and of a pleaſant Smell. The 


ſureſt Way of trying is by Pg «Corn of it 


croſs-wile. 
N no good Method i is to try; i by Wa- 
This Trial depends upon the following 


r Barley, in its natural State, ſinks i in 
Water; but malting, when it is well Ws makes | 


Numb. LI. 


\ 


—__ 
2 — 


be pickeck out and put into a Glaſs of Water. 
If the Malt be mellow they will ſwim, if but im- 
perfectly made they will ſink like raw Barley. 
The Corns muſt | be perfect for this Trial, other= 
viſe the Water will-get into them; and they will 
| then fink, though ever ſo good. 


| neral Way of trying: and alſo the drawing it 
| carefully acroſs a Board 3 for good. Malt vill 
mark it white, 

The Farmer will, by cthets Irsee 685 
| how to make or buy good Malt, and we ſhall 
£ now tell him how to uſe it: 


HAT Y FF; 
= the Kinds of Malls and Waters. 


0 112 Ct * 


O lead the Huſbandmin on to the practical 
Fart of brewing, we ſhall firſt lay down 

4 ee, Hints reſpecting the Nature of che Ingre 
dients-. Malts; fuppaſing the Barley to favs 
been equally good, may be divided into three 
general Kinds from che Method of making: 
theſe are, the Pale, the Amber, and the Brown. 
_ The Pale has a 8 deal of Time, and 
a very gentle Eire in drying; the Amber has a 
middle Degree of Flite, and a moderate Times 
the Bron is the quickeſt dried of all. : 
The Pale is che richeſt, and it ſells for tis beſt 


The Amber is an excellent Kind of Malt, and 
the beſt Way af brewing it is with a Mixture of 
hard and ſoft Water. 

The Brown i is he *. e dried; and requites 


River N * 

Theſe ſeveral Kinds of Malt ma be dried with 
any Kind of Feyel, becauſe it is only moderate- 
ing the Degree of the Fire, according to their 
intended Nature; and it is always beſt to give 


Sk tweeteſt to ee to be * 22 
i "Pile Male ould, for: this FORTIS ME. 
dried either with Coak or Culm, aud * 9h is 
much the beſt. . bn oro e 38 eo 

The Amber may. be Straw: dried, bin d nod 
nearly ſa well. As to the Wood and Fern they are 
uſed in ſoma/ Parts of the Kingdom; and Cuſtom 
makes the People reliſh; the Beer brewed from 


es AC CALI 


M4 


» 


| nauſeous Taſte of Smoak in it. 


pleaſant, and wholeſome Drink. 


yo 


under four Kinds, Spring, River, Rain, and 
Pond. We have obſerved that Spring Water is 
very proper for the 
as, ig pure. There i Steat deal of Spring 
Water impregnated with. various Subſtances, as 
Salt, Allem, Tron, and the 
are aer for the common Service: of Brew- 

Some uſe chem indeed for Medicinal Pur- 


„ 


beige F with them that it may 


70 8 have 


it ſo licht that it ſwims. Therefore to try 5 
ther it be well made, let ſome fine whole Grains 


The Lightneſs in the Hand i is alſo 1 good ge- | 


| Price: it may be brewed/with nap n canh but 
1 the others: require ſuch as is ſoſter- | 


The common Practice is to brew . one | 
| Kind of Malt alone; but che mining half Brown 


and half Pale, is a Way to make a very ſound, 


lite, All theſe 


ſuch Malt; but 0 a Stranger there is a * 


Wi Reſpect. n 7 


pale Maks x but let it be ſuch | 
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make Mediciness 
er waer b l . tar ft 
: büt to be in Perfection it Mould 

regs tor Keef ibe Head of che Rives, Be: 
cauſe that will be of the Nathte of Spring Wa- 
ter; thor near grear T Town? where Filth is chrown 
in ünd to be nice in having it in the greateſt 
Perfection, it ſhould not be ue after great Rains 
when it is thick and muddy. 


Char Rivet Water is ff; Abd the find of | 
all: it is naturally park, ab fifidg from a Spring, 


and-it has been ſofteneti by its Motion, and” by 
the Effect of the Sun and Air. 


* River Water it porn is bat d Vitae | 


of the Malt | priog Water; and the 
Difference is ſo © by le; 228 one ſe⸗ 
venth Part more Malt is required to make. Beer 
225 ͤĩ a. 


1 ©: 40 N Nin e021, 5 1 L 
"Ruin e is he Gl of dll dim 

F Liquor from an eu Quiiirityiof 
Malt; Put the Beer made fm ir dot not keep 


well. It is therefore fitter fob Ales chat are tc 
be drin eee 


rinuance; » 23 TA 200 264 28! 


Tee Wg whin pow ph een | 


ing, bur where-Cartle come: "in wed dd it, 
and Where there are great Numbers of Fiſh it is 
never clear. In this Cale it neithet makes a plea- 
fant Drink, nor takes out the due Strength of 
the Malt. When Pond Water is in its Perfection 


it is of a middle Nature between Raiti and River | 


Water; biit in Places where it is made foul by 
the ee een, 


hat | of Buſineſs it is nor: Sj to give the Malt ——_ 


4 


Advantage; becauſe they brew ſo frequently and 
in fach QWantities, therefore the Family Brewer 
lies in chis Article an Advantage. In general 
| about eight Days may be allowed to the pale 
Malte, and don e 50 wave of fourteen to the 
bron. 

The. Malc 5 gromd nd lege is ready 1 

Uſe, and we ſhall lead our Country Farmer into 
che Präctiee, by giving him a general Idea of 
what is the Method in Lonpon, where there are 
perhaps the moſt Ay Viewers in che 
World. 1 . 

Four Kinds of Beer are in 1 — in 
Loh bon, n ee nee Ale, and 
Small Beer. | 

Stout is the ſtrongeſt 0 Werwe foe brown 
| Male; and is ſold for forty Shillings the Barrel, 

or ſix Found. the Fouts! from _ wholeſale Cel- 
lars; wy! 

T0 ue tha! Ware in-che-Copper fir che 
Grit: Marth is made to heat ſoon; by pouring 
in a couple Oc Hy Ale, * to 
ſpread over its Top. " 

The Degree ae is che 
utmoſt _ the _ can re but it muſt 
2 boil. 5 

When ix is in this Candition che Fire aivit bs 
' damped, and the beſt, Way is by: throwing on a 
godd Quantity of freſh Coals. Then cold Water 
is to be let in till the whole is juſt Blood · warm. 
The Malt is then ta be worked in with. Oars, 
half an Hour, and this is called the Stiff Maſh. 

While this is beating up more Water is boil- 
ing in the Copper. This is to be let in: and 
the whole being maſhed again, and well mixed, 
' fome-Baſkets' of Malt are thrown wk it, and 
it fand am Tiourr rt 4 
At rhe End of this Time it is let obus the 
under Back; and is dem boil'd” an Hour and 


1 


7 oe? 1 | datt Tuts, wich the de Quantity of Hops, is is 


N LEE EE aoka — 4 
Orders that this be done moderately. It ſhould be 
ſhattered in the 


only cracked,” and in general 


Min. Fs is fümeicht, for the Water will in 


char Caſe" thoroughly take but its Virtue; and if | 
ir de broke fre it Wil ft aufer fo wall the 
Brewing. | 1 
du dene We Mak tö be Sn Fer fac 
dunkfdg fe y char Means Anfwers better in g 

in böte Strength; buͤt in this Cafe it 

with the Water ENT "of impregnating it = 


its Virees ; And the Wort runs thick, bit! the 


on coarſely” 
a de ee tis MAE grown 
t e l on This is che moſt 
eſſential tb th&brOwn Mafts, betauſe it takes off 
the Hey Tate fl „et m their fight Ain, 
Burt it 411i The bund Nalt 
muſt be kept in 4 dy Place, def ir 40 rn 
10078 i ping: Phe pier che Malt the les Time 


it es og "ie Ld We 
1 ” '2 


* N 


dhe Stout. 
rde mme bon, Ale; or as they call it 
Beer, is made in the ſame Manner as the 


ö — but u larger Quantity is "breed from 


| the ſame Portion of Malt. After the ftiff and 


| ſecond Maſh they cap the whole with'freth Malt 


and boi it an 7 hem und after chis Small Beer 
is made of it. The Difference between brown 
Beer and brown Ale is" only. that lefs Beer is 
| madey dack it is Boflen loftger and has more Hops, 
proportioned te die The n intended to be 

beds eee & eg 11a 4 
* pale Beers are in the fame Man- 
ner, bunt/ Pump Wutet 4s uled, and it f is made 
| kotter'at firſt, and Towered to be almoſt cold af. 
betend: . 2 AMC X44 14297 17 n 712 

The Small Beer in Eise ie made mas. 
mw heat the Rrft Warer with Tome bully Malt 
opel it und hett it is of 4 "ave Heat they let 
in ſome cold, and fun it into a Tun Milk-warm. 
The Malt 1h WilkthdWin"this 4nd then the fe- 
 ebrid Quantity of Whter is let in, Which is ſcald- 
ing hot! Ix is to tand an erfand N be 
run off into the under Back. 

This makes one Copper of the firſt wort Ab- 
out putting um / ſreſn Malt in. The next Li- 
quor is to be BlooU-warm, then W. and the 


. N mans v7 
| tay; cool. gs: 


| 


2 "I; obs 44 4” 
3. 


| 
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This i is the great Secret of the Lowpou Brew- 
ing. Their Beer has a very great Adyantage 
from the Quantity that is brewed together; and 
there is a great deal of Art in putting in the firſt 
water Blood-warm, and the Reſt hot: for this, 
warm Water opens the Malt beyond any other 
Practice, and makes it ready to receive, and 
yield all its Strength and Virtues to the hot. 3 
The Quantities we have not named in the 


Courſe of the Brewing, reſerving, them for a 
diftin& Mention here by themſelves, the Strength | 


alone depending on that Article. 
The Allowance for Stout Beer is a uarter 


of Malt to one Barrel; and this is ſold from the 


Tap at thirty Shlllings. The Proportion for 
the common Brown Ale js a Quarter of Malt to 
4 Barrel and Half. For entire Small Beer the 
Allowance is à Quarter of Malt to ſix Barrels; 
tho“ ſome allo a Quarter to five. The Allow- 
ance for Pale and Amber Ale i is a Quarter to a 
Bartel and 4 Firkin. 

Thus have we laid before the Ford Farmer 
the general Ptoportions and Method of working 
in the Loxnyox Brewhouſes for their various 
Kinds of Drink; 


of the whole Art, and the Particulars of the 
ſeveral Kinds premiſed before, he will be able to 
comprehend the whole Theory, Art or Myſtery 
of the Buſineſs, and may ward and ſucceſsfully 
enter on the Practice. 15 


1 1 


40 ſow 11 8 Carniany, aa ig in 2 py men 
1 nate Manner on this Article, we. muſt 
firlt eſtabliſh, ſome regvlar Quantity intended to 


be brexed , and. ſowe regular LY of the Veſ⸗ 
ſels. 2 e 

We will ſuppoſe that the Farmer, has a Cop- 
: per, which, when, filled to the Top, holds A 
Barrel, that. is, fix and thirty Gallons,z and we 
will ſay he is to brew fie Buſhels of Malt. He 
has this in the Houſe, it has been ground a pro- 


La Time, and there, is nothing 10 be dene but 


oy to it the. Water pfpper ol of its Foods na! | 
t 


che Water be e og in the Capper, and 


U NE NN aa FL 6 ek 
An. \ 
_— t. cegularly. 


of Malt, This Lak cep 
and purify, it, anc 
A 3 Dp to, boil 1 ladle it out into the Math 


and there bes. K. Fang about a, Quarter of. 


rt enn 


Iris often t the Neceſtiry of the Farmer, to uſe. 
but indifferent Pond Water in Brewing. In this 


1 * n 


Caſe let him pour Half a Peck of Bran upon it 
inſtead of the Malt, and when it boils ſkum 


that off. It will take the worſt Foulneſs of the 


Water with it; and is. to be given to the Hogs. 
In the other Caſe, when the Water is tolerably 
pure, the Malt i is to be uſed as mentioned al - 


ready; and this is not to be ſcummed off, but 
- to be ladled out with the Water. + 


When it has ſtood about the Time ad. | & | 


| 


the Steam will be but little, and the F armer may 
look down! into it and ſee his Face in it. This 


and from this general Idea 


— o 
My 


| and yell rafted ſtzonj Beer, and yet there will 
remain in the 
h nating the Small. 


= ER 
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* Eee 


1 is the Couatby Rute, and it is a'very 9 one; 


och « MC. —_— 


for he cannot ſee it while the Steam riſes thick, 
as it does from the hot Liquor. Sepatate Half 
a Buſhel of the Malt, and let the Reſt run flowly 
and leiſurely into the Liquor when it is of this 
Warmth; let it be well ſtirred about as it runs 
in, and ſo mixed when all is together, that it 


does not lie any where in Cakes or Lumps. 


It is a common Practice to beat and ſtir up 


the Malt in this firſt Maſh into a Haſty Pudding, | 


but this is very wrong: the whole Brewing al- 


ways fucceeds better when it is in this Manner 
only well mixed together without fuch Beating. 


It receives the hot Water the more freely and 
perfectly, and wy” Ws «ap to ie ina NE ine 
Manner, 


When the Malt is thus Grohl ſoaked, 


the hot Water is to be ladled on by Bowls W, 


and it is ro be ſuffered to run out at the Tap i 
a very ſmall Stream, not thicker” chan a Pa 
In this Manner, as the Malt has not been maſhed 


to Pieces in the Water, the Liquor will run off 
very clear, and will yet have the full Strength 
an true F lavour = the Malt, accordi ; to its 


| common Way of Brewing. | 
This is the Method to wy NIE "when the 


Farmer is for brewing a good Ale, and will 
make his Small Beer ſeparately, or leſs regards 


it: but when he minds the Small as much as the 


Strong, che ſecond Copper of Water muſt be 
poured on quick, and ſuffered to run off in a 
large Stream. This will make a good bodied 


alt Virtue enough for. g 
When che firſt String of the Matt is FS? 


let the Half Buſhel that was ſaved out be care- 


fully ſpread over it; and then let ſome Sacks, 
or other Covering, be put over the Tub to keep 
in the Steam, 

The whole is to ſtand in this Way about two 
Hours and a half, and in that Time the ſecond 


Copper of Water is to be made boiling hot. 


This is then to be poured on either briſkly or 


| Qowly, as we have directed, according to the 


Deſign of more or leſs Small Beer; and when it 
is in, let as much run oF For the TRA wil 
very near fill the £ 


- 
# » $-» 


Put half a Pound of 5 faner Hops in, . 
Canna Bag, and putting them into the Copper 
boil them half an Hour: then take them out; 
and ſome freſh ones are then to he put in and 
boil half an Hour. The Qua 
ö muſt be greater for. Beer, and leſs for Ale. 
If the Beer be intended for keeping, half a 
Pound of freſh Hops ſhould: be put in eyery 
half Hour, and the whole boiled briſkly for an 
| Hour and an half. | 


pon 


While this firſt Copper of Wort i being. 


ſome ſcalding hot Water muſt be poured in upon 
the Malt, Bowl by Bowl; and thus ſo much is to 
be got in and ſuffered to run off again, that 


there may be the Quantity of another Copper 
ready for boiling, e ane * na 

is boiled fl. 
hen chis Bede of the ſecond San 
muſt, be Pvt in and boiled an ** with nearly 
the 
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os Gow of-Hops Alla firſt ; and white: | 
his is doing, Preparation may be making for 


Small Beer, by pouring on ſuch a Quantity of 
Water as the Farmer chuſes cold 117 che 
Grains all at once, or at twice. 


This muſt be boiled up in the ee 


ſame Manner as the Ale Wort, and muſt baye 
the Hops that were boiled before. Each Cop- 


per of: the Small Beer ſhould be allowed an 
Hour in boiling. In this Manner five Buſhels 


of Malt will make the Farmer a Hogſhead of 
Ale, and the ſame Quantity of Small Beer; or 
if pie.) ede Ale will de couch 


ach Copper of Won myſt. be frained.of 


Tubs. : 

The Farmer ll nd. n of Ale f in 
this Manner. made from five Buſhels, a very 
pleaſant and ſound Drink: if he chuſes to make 


it ſtronger, and for keeping, he muſt boil off 


only the one fitſt Copper for Ale, and the Reſt 
all for Small Beer; which in that: Caſe all be * 


a yery good Strength. 
The Farmer will ſee bat in "this . 


though very different from the Loxnox Brewer's 
Practice, yet all. that is valuable in that Art is 
preſerved. He may, if he pleaſes, imitate their 


Methods, e in mote Malt after the ſe· 


; and thus running off, a 


a or 


E 


peated Experience, that hoſoever follows it, 
punctually will brew to his Satisfaction in every 


Reſpect, for eee he tren 


1 . 
4 * 4 
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0 the ee, of brewing af Home. 
HAT we have here propoſed: h the 


Farmer we would recommend alſo to 
Family; and char for more Rea- 
ſons than will at firſt be thought. The Diffi- 
culty upon this plain Receipt for deing it is no- 
ching; the Time require! is only a few Days 


in a Tear, and the Inconvenience is not much: 
to the Malt, and the Quantity duly proportioned : 


the Advantages ate very many. The ſaving in 
Money is very near half in ein half; and the 
Houſekeeper is ſure chat nothintz But wholeſome 


Nee e Liquor. ; Which he 
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/ through a yore” and n in four or five 
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Damp about them, is, that they grow .mouldy 


| 19 481 2101 24 1 


in both ReſpeRty.. 


and Servants are often ſo negligent, that 
ſeem to have che Seiife of K given Les 


* * 
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never can. d e if he buys iel a 


| 2 Brewer. 


Moſt People have; been des as 8 oh 
at Home, but they haye been deterred from it, 
partly by their thinking there was ſome great 
Myſtery and Secret in doing it well; and partly 


that there required a 10 deal of Room, and 


a great many large Veſſels, for the n but a 
moderate Quantity of Drink. 

We have ſhewn this to be entirely an 1 
The Secret is in a Manner 
nothing, a few plain Words have deſcribed it; 
and in this Method which we have laid down, a 
moderate Copper, and a few common Veſſels an- 
ſwer the Purpoſe of, brewing a Couple. of Ha 
heads. 

We have only to ad on this Head c one 8 
ral Caution, that Cleanlineſs be obſerved in every 
Thing relating to a Brewery. We haye ſhewn 
the Neceſſity of it in a Dairy, ant the Brew- 
houſe is the next Article to oy ne it to 


| be obſerved with Striftneſs. - - - . _ 


| Many who brew at Home, find theis, Beer 


| dot was not at all faulty at firſt, contract ll 


Taſtes, and grow very bad after a little Time ; 
and they little ſuppoſe how much this, may. be 
owing, and how requently i it is, to the Careleſſ. 
neſs of keeping the Brewing Veſſels. 

In Families where the Brewing comes ſeldom, 
the Utenſils are laid by careleſsly ; and the Con- 
ſequence of this, eſpecially if there be any 


or muſty. 

When Mouldineſs "0 RY there is a natural 
Caution for the cleaning it away; but there will 
be Muſtineſs when there is no Mark to the Eye: 
Art 


no Purpoſe.” 
We ite beer intends to bre, 46 Home, 


Let 


to lock cartfully hitmſelf into this Article. Let 
a Copper of Water, or two if needful, be abel 
ſeveral Days before the brewing, and let the 


ſmaller Utenſils be boiled i in it; and the larger 
well ſcalded with ic; Let them all be thoroughly 
and perfectly cleaned after the Scalding, and 
then ſcalded again: after this let them be ex- 


N 


poſed to the Sun and Air, ſo as to bleach and 


perfectly ſweeten, but not ſo as to crack them ; 


| and after this let them be ſet by for Uſe. 


I every Thing be thus conducted. the Malt 
ſaired to che intended Kind of Liquor, the Water 


if the Working be carefully heeded, and the Veſ- 
ſels clean there can be no Doubt of the Whole 


| u to Credit 5 90 entire Satisfaction. F 
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IN r ODVe 10 1 


7 E have gone through the.general Boggunt | 

of the natural and artificial Products of the 
Farmer Stock, and might here cloſe that Part 
of our "Undertaking : but as the Huſbandman 
ſhould, never be without an Orchard, and as we 
would have him, make. every Part of his Ground 


turn to ſome Account, we ſhall adviſe him to 


make Cyder from the Kees "w his Apple 


Trees. 3 - ids 0 


* 
1 


Under this Head v we are "ory happy. that-we: 
have an Opportunity of communicating to the 


Publick , a, Method, | of raising chis Barn 


Liquor t to an Excellence which few know. it gan 


reach, and which renders, it equal in. Valse to 


many Wines. This; we receive from a Clergy- 
man; a Gentle eman of eminent Knowledge: and. 


diftinguiſh'd. Candour; and wer havg Authority 


to aſſure the Foblick, that it contain nothing 
but the Reſult, of Experience M that nothing is di 
rected to be done, but hat the learned and ge- 
verend Author has himſelf frequently practiſed, 


and does at this Time praſtiſe; and chat the Re- 


8 4 


ſult is his having Cyder ſuperior to any other 
Perſon; and for which he has been offered in 
Exchange Sen for e of very 1 
able Wines. 850 q 

As this is a Method never publiſhed, | 
Account in Noche Parts' refers to Ke | 


ES Sc 


they! may be crange to the Kander in general, 
we ſhall prefix to it an Account᷑ pf the uſual 555 
received Way of making this Liquor. 


* Thoke ſho" thuſe to Prat the old Eero, 
ofe who chuſe to practiſe the old Metho , * "Af the 2 inds an, Orchard upon 


will therefore in chis Place have. full Direc tions 
for doing it 4 and thoſe who Hall flow , our 
Advice, and attempt it upon the Rules . 


having 925 through the 9 / 


perfectiy underſtand every. Þ ang. eyery, 
Part metitfoged” "this, ne 5 B 
It is projet, © "in order to trace thi Subject 


from the Be _ armer in 


a Place to plant his Oi righ This 
falls very i nt in with dur Plan in was pr | 


Work, the Intent of it heing o in oftrudt the Far- 


mer 4 every Part of 32 "Grow | 
This is dare 4 Subject w e 
throw zh all its Br: aches, being determined to FRI 
BIR, after” this Work i is 117 ed, a E 
Body of Gardening in in 2 8 .Fhe ſpes, 
cious Appearance of « ot er Works already. | at 
under the like Names, f is "ro vs 00, 93 5 
ment in this Undertaking; becauſe partly the; Par 
pers in aur Poſſeſſion, many of which, we find 


relate to Gardening, and by our own Experi- 
8 


oft. of 
thoſe Works abou d with 98 0 Nr 4 


The fame Hands w| hich have compiled. this 


Body of 1 i therefore to 
continue their Labours with the fame Aoi, 
No. 51. 


2922 


Hor PART. On 


1 1207 2 12883 Eat! #2531 


2 K. 


| fi bee like Weed lad the like Ex- 
perience a Body of Gardening, we ſhall not 
on other Articles, confound or perplex the 
Reader, by mixing together two Conſiderations 
ſo naturally ſeparafe ; but ſhall reſerve to that 
' ſuccerding Work what Directions we have to 
give with reſpect to planting Fruit Trees of other 


oy 4 E 
7 5 


L 


and under that Heéad, in the uſual” Courſe of 
| our Work, and according to our accuſtomed Me- 
thod, we ſhall firſt teach the Farmer to plant an 
Orchard, and bring'*it to a bearing Condition: F 
we ſhall then direct him, according to the uſual, 
Practice, to make the Advantage of 'Cyder from 
| his Fruit; and "afterwards lay before hith theſ | 
new N Methods for improving that Li: 


of oog 2113 lis . I 9% fo 2 891919 
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| riding fine 

* . C A. P. 5 , W 5 
O: 1 * fy 1 4 H. 7 5417 871: Sk <7 14711 51 4 

e " chußng a. put fer an Orchard: 1 451 


A TY that we je direct the po Wc to prae- 
Ar is, with A, View e of Frofit. His Or- 
Be 40 not ry upon as an ornamental, 

fi uſeful ul Fart 9 bis *oncern ; and far from 
limiting i it to, the vitliog Seryices of the Fruit 
9 90 53. Ne. intend it a8, the Source of 
* Ae 1 6 in che Article of 

Cy, ders v which we wall give him, the, uſual. Rules 
| for makin S and afterwards tels others, hitherto 
| __ ited , which are vouched upon the moſt 


certain thorities, Experience, and the Teſti- 


FA £44 


#4 


| his Farm, tolerabſy planted, and, in a good 


pre- | Stare, of, Growth, he, is. to make the moſt of it 
eribed by this valuable Cotreſpondent, will, by 


in the Way We Hall direct heteafter. If there 
Rho e 
fixed for a 8 tin + et the 

e 

Orchards alreag V pla ted., 10 8 aY 

4 will be, very f N. 1 i 15 nd we i 
here Jay, down..ths a ae of 

| bu gn Ca 21012 — aum, cdu la 242 1 

| 8 | 

: ig 5 98 hoice of a Proper. Piece, of. Ground, 


| N 00 5 7 1 A gol roy 2 85 


While, ag d th 15 1 * We 


| 1 ej th ere Norm 7 7 
18 : moſt. —— to de near the Haug wy 


the Ad \l ng the. Fruic,. and for 
kl Safety from Ef ing alen : put if 8 75 
5 e and near, it muſt be 
Fr arther 
ivenicnce pf Security where. the 155 
$4 hriye, Er novig wn esd Rus I; if 
Dise Kinds: of Ground vil ſai.ciFerens 


Fu +,a0d if. ſuch: a. Soil as is ſuited to the par- 
ticular Find, intended v be reiſed he ngt firſt 


| be as R 2 


Kinds. Here we ſhall treat only of the Apple; 


monty. e of f orhery of Kno ledge:: Son gilt 


q the faiſing of an a On. 


diſtagt ; for tis tg, 50, Purpoſe tg | 
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to what appears towards the Surface. Of alt; |. 


* . 
- 


_ mane. RN 

Let it be conſidered that Trees root deep: 
and accordingly. let the Huſhjandmman;extend/his 
l Nature of the Ground, farther than 


| Soils for an Orchard intended for Cyder Apples, | 


there is agge comparable; ta; firm, rick. Lam. 
„As to, what lies under) ity Jet the Huſhand- 
man {co that it be nota, cold, rough Clay, nor 
a, perfecly barren, Grayel,, Ang other Bottor | 
Will anſwer, but in neither of theſe Caſas the 
tees will eyer thrixe. In the Cafe} of a tough 

lay, Bottoms; the Roots. will always: be: chilled, | 
and the Branches cgvered in the Moſs: in Caſe 
of the barren. Gravel, their Barks will crack or 
_ peel and, the top Branches will wither and/fhew |. 
What all the reſt ſuffer tho leſs viſiblyn that they 


„ PROT IRIS 
Amide. ir Trees ſpread: out Multitudes of 
| Roots ſjde ways near the. Surface z/ and. the ex- 
treme Parts of theſe will fill all the good Soil be 
is Depth what it will: it is therefore of the 
amel Tinpþ<rtance- that they be well ſupplied 
_ with; Nouriſhment. th, 

It The news Arias e dees, 
anon a gee ot rug 


much wer, and it will ent che Ad | 
Zan and Air which higher Situs njoy * and 
oh che other Hand, if it be ,planted\ 

Deſcent is too great, litle Wet will tis he 
amine he" Rovts, "and the ben Part of the 
Soll wif be wache Away from them. 


For theſe Reaſons, the proper Piece of "Godin | 


mall follow will — 7 — AF 


4 


| 
7 
| 
: 


for this Purpoſe is one that has a gentle Rifing 
here the San and Air have free Paſſage among the 
Tres, and enidhgh Wet will fie for the Bendfit 
of the Growth, but nor etiongh to do = 


i 4» 


of ef which is the chilüng of "<6 


— as the Na Fal and Wet 
| | Help e wanting, let Mm plant 
I gs 


. — Ah bSbus Bite 


1 | by Wie defeats the Purpoſe iy do not 


| 


| 


: nll very frequently A North Welt A4 
oe burma or dee Sir Dutge | 


n 


E FAY 4 oþ 


. dr wih alſo; hewe thoſe of Sun and 


we ner Wwarhech him on all former Occaſions, 


chard s do be defchded, but it is net to be 


tandes und trimming them in 2 judicious Man- 


to break the hüdtul 
to choak the Paſſage of the Air. The Fruit Trees 


ee meyer enter 


nj Nie ©: CHAP. * 


cherefore let him plant in ſuch ene 7 
Oden cher u bs perfectly Gsfended from 
Quarters, the North, the Eaſt, and the 
Wifey be ty top Dingo the South to let in the 
NN Gen UF Þ kureful is blocked out, 


mg yer admitted in his Plantation, 
all the Advantages of Soil and 


* cant arb to defend the Orchard 
| wild roc up with ehe others, and all will thtive 


a ey Gught'; 68y Ke the Planter in this, as 


be tateful not td fn fro one Diſadvantage by 
his Bürdeſtheſd Ii aveiding another: his Or- 


blocked up. We have Heh thy Dilkdvanages 
of this to all Growths whatever; and it is in 
none fn more thih theſe. White the \ Winds 
are kept off, theft muſt be 1 clear and free 
Paſſage for Air jor all Will come to little. This 
is to be 6bthined by planting the *Frees in- 
readad"for' Shelter and Defence at 'proper Diſ- 


ner as they grow ; leaving on Branches enough 
Winds, yet hat ſo many as 


r 


5396 30. Na 44 


Hes * 


& 22 the 8 


1 721% ” j "oh 


fe) 2 now chter © en a Pointe 


5 


i iche 
. to 1 down ok "Rides as, vil 
lead fim into à better Tract. Let him obſerve, 
that de bae aid 4 ſtee Paſſage of Air 
18 of: the-vtholt CO 5 it muſt. have Li- 
er Fine berween' Tree and Tree, and 
to E all- damp Vapours with. it, elſe they 
will-geftroy the Hope 1 45 Moo oo bi 
firſt rake Care — 5 0 bis Ya 
ber Trees” fo e there be 


far enough from the 
N 


— much too cloſe. "The De- 
ſhe of Raving a great deal of Fruit upon 3 little 
vida is hs Cite ef this; bur the Method 


E 


| coli? Whew an Apple Tree is planted to what 
| 66 Extent "irs Branches will ſpread, , or how far 
irs *Rodts will run in the Ground. Let our 
dare e take Care of this; jet him give 
"for the Rooks that the Trees do not 
| Ks bus another; add free Air Room for the 
Boughs, chat there map be clear Spice enough | 
between thoſe of the ſeveral Trees at their vt- 
moſt” row e of the Air, Sunſhine | 
and 81 . Ay, 49 | We | 


= 


the great Folly of cloſe planting,” but in theſe | 
- Tireesoit- d worſt of alt: they ſpread Farther, 
and they are to ſtand longer chan others, ſo kfiat 
*tis an Error not td be remedied!” We ſhall affure | 
our Farmer, not on Realow only,” but & careful 
Examination, that of the Orchards th gefteral in 
moſt Parts of the Kingdom, if the Trees were 
but Raf as many, the Fruit would be 4 great 
deal more than it is frofn che Whole. The ha- 
total Vapebrs ef the Earth being petit up 
among cloſt planted Trees will occaſion Bliglits: 
bur char is not all; che Perſpirätion of the 
Trees themſelves is very great, and that . 
with the Vapours flom che Earth, will at the 
ſame Time hurt the Growth, and give an ill 
Taſte to the Fruit: the Sun is a very effential 
Thing for the raiſing a Cyder Apple to its right | 
Flavour; and” thit is not to be had where the 


whole is" Wein Seiter by the "LOTS. of, the 


Boughs” pet * W en 

The Hufpandman ho bas an old Orchard 
win do well r xhin it by cutting away a great | 
den of the Heads of his Trees, that the Air may 
pas more freely; but in the Plaine a new one, 
another Sort of Caution ſhould be ufed, for it 8 
better to prevent than remedy. pas 
„We ſhall ſhew the Farmer that he TY 
loſe leſs Ground by plating his Orctiard” very | 
diſtant than ever ſo near. 1a the Common Way 
of Rear Plafting all che 'Grouhd'is loft for 606 
Purpoſts; whereas, if the Trres be ſet at 
great "Diſtances; it may be tilled a other Land, 
and will pteduee Crops in the fame Manner; and 
theſe, far froin inipoyilhitig t the Trees, will, 
by che Culture ef the 'Ground, cauſe hüt ts 


grow: quicker, to flouriſh — in? pot 


and to laſt -Tonger: We have & | 
ih treating of the Horſthgeing Hulbabdry, the che 
d Advakcags" of WG the Ground while -a 


Crop is upon it. This is + Benefit Trees will 


thafe in eomtnon with ber Grothe! and what 


we ure now. Ptopofing'is Wich Regard to them in 


all Refpetts' the 098 Te by the Horſe- 
hoeing Mibardry.” The Dight rooting Crops 
Corn ſown in the Ground” bettreen them do 
wem very Tile Harm, and che breaking and 


dividitig the Land by "Tillage for theſt Crops 


enriches them p ; io that the Advan- 
tage is many T ines. bog 3 


our Far 10 Been "is. Plane: Ii has 
choſen a Piece of Groum of proper Condition, 
and of ſuffjcient Extent; ĩt is. defended; property, 
and yet open do the. belt Iafluences of the Air. 
All this ſerves for the Advantage of che Cotn a 
well as the Trees; and; Het: ham: ens toy | 
Piece thercfors.as 2 Quaddity of arabje; Land 
well as air Orchards This Orutidh ol 1 che- 


given hiing.thar hie fp upon it dane} bun me | 


flight and ſhallow rooting Crops,agCam) td 

fes, and the like: for the others would thterſbre 
with the main Deſign, and be d vety Way meer 

. His Ground being thus "choſen; let int 


make a Plan of it upon Paper, and ark che 


Placch of his Trees Let kim ifpole*thithr in 
regular Rows = ud et Thel 
Tards aſunder p hd 6M twenty Vas 
N hs n the ROWS: e ON 


We have; bn.many- other 'Occafions,' poker of | 


hee Ros de kr: 


tages an Orchard poſſibly can enjoy. ' It will 
bear as much Fruit as it wilÞbe poſſible by any 


ve the Time the Farmer will have the Behe- 
fic of it as ſo meh Land Ake che Reſt. Tn the 
bed Tear every Foot of it will bear as well as 
any other Ground; and when the Trees ate fully 
grown, he will only loſe the Advantage of 2 
ſmall Spot round each, which "therefore | it 
will be prudent in him not to ſow: the Grountt 


| will all beür; except fuſe onder ce Stade ef 
2 n 6 


14 1 


e dats the 1 Me : *s 2 : 


WH E F ann having thus eſtabliſhed in "his 
"own Mind, what is beſt" for the planting 
E Ground, and to avoid Forgetfulneſs or \Mif- 
takes, having drawn the Plan of his intended 
Orchard on Paper, which indeed it requires 116 
great Balk te 255 K. is to proceed to pur; thisin 
| Exprutivn. | =. Pt NO, 
We will plot it Sprung Jad the Ground he 
88 upon to be a Piete that is in Paſture: let Kim 


| thet*s' Graſs, as/to:deferithe Wotlk till it is got in 
or eaten off; this is a ſmall Advantage in Propor- 
tion t0'what he id about. Thertfore early in the 
Spring let him plößr it up, türning the da 
that it may tot. „Three Times in the Sun 

at end Diſtances, ler it be plowed over 

to break: and divide tlie Soil, to tear che 

ta Pieces und ta prevent the G twth of M 
The laſt ef thee Plbwings fhbuld be toward 
the End bf Gs Trin; add (his ſhould be "A 
very deep one; that the Grdußd may be p re- 
parc for the Retoption of the Tres. 


Ip 


and the Farmer fhould take no certäin Reſöloolt 


If dhe Soil be dy, and the Autumn favotir- 
able, an Tin in Octopth the Trees may be 
Pim into be habe dr k. de WER, be _ 


| eli to Wie wen din bet Sorts the fect 
Wetk in Mate: : no 61, 15 LE 7389.0 | 
b As e the” Ui ef- FAY Ted, "he great 


am int 4 en and ven 7 miſchibvous 
76 run e tee may Neben 
af u bönfderable 
very well ate d; but it will neither bear 
| wet” ner continbe fo long e Hand 
redn e e An 
Ties for 


* 


The beſt Age. of * e 
ung a8 u Standard, is at thirte e e 
dtafiding ald Fortis Wie they thoutd alvays be 
hoe pe 1 Cab Stalk, "for bone is 


Ang 457 2.- DT N. Sil 4 11 ; Wet 2 ; 
F 


when dhe his Wett: by no Meant let him take 
thiin Hott a Better Sal can ls Oh : if he © 
bare kan Ch nn Rave ſtôs 


Yo 


j 


Such a Plantation an have a . Frum 


Art to obtain from an equal Quantity of Grouid; 


net unt To much upon the Profit of the Sum - 


There ate two Seaſons for planting the Trees, 


in Fadour of one bt the other z hüt k Ne 
of | the Westher, and the Nature of the Ground. © 


' tremely rainy, and eſpecially: if the Soil be in- 
Article regards their Age: for in this many have 


10 eh, 8. that it will _ | 
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| at, Puke Lake 9 che Land, and thrive -apace The nem planted Triewill not be able to fuß- 
8 10 Wiz ue . ug 86 i ieee port ſd large 2 Head ate firſt Setting, as it did 


a. Stake be cup, at every Place where a | while. in, che native. Ground: but on the other 


Tree is to be planted, and a large Hole opened for Hand, if ſome he not leſt on, it cannot thrire. 
its Reception; Jet the. Barth chat is chrown out] We haye before acquainted: the Huſbandman 
8 token, and laid ready to put in when | how eſſential Leaves. ate to Trees; and he will 


e Tree, is ſet, A great deal of Hurt is done 

in theſe Plantation by the Holes not being made ; Yo with the Branches. 
large enough, and by the Eatth being throwriin | What he is to do is to take off a en to 
careleſaly ; when that is r Gtoutid | F his Knife! in ſuch a Manner, that what is 
that fills it is well broken, and is ſpread fegu- | left on may be of ſuch Growth as to form a . 

larly, and ſettled by a gentle Watering, the Tree | ſhaped Head, 

roots ĩtſelf at once, and 5 | When the Free i is ; Bios planted-upright, all 
from the moving. | reduced. to a proper Shape and Size in the Head, 
It is always bet, when it = done, to ; buy | it is to be ſecured from Damage by. Winde by 
the Trees from a | Nurſery at a ſmall Diſtance from taking. To this Purpoſe, a ſtrong Stake having 
the Place Where they are to be planted, that they | | hen ror down near each Tree, the Stem is to 
_ mgy,,n0x. ſuffer by, being kept long out of the | a 10, it wich a Hayband, or ſome. er 
e and, on all Occaſions the more Expe- oft Subſtance, that will not hurt the Bark 
dirign. is uſed; in "planting them! the better; for This done, the Plantation is ſecure : the Hol. 
ag Harm by che Air coming 0 their | ' bandman. is to ell the Ground between the Trees. 
oots. . ho; They will grow, up without his Care if the 
"2 arg. - Ties an are 8 ner hang 4 Seaſons | fayour them if not it will be proper for 
Teri: 15 is to be laid by the Side of each ö him to water them at Times, both the firſt and 
. hath. the Roots and the Heads are to the ſecond Tear. The new Plantation will be 
before they are put in; the beſt Way: | ftarved by being left too dry; but there is no 


555 tune th e Roots as the Tree lies, and the e than the watering them too 
lea 


s 25 ſoon as it js planted: for the treading | largely. In the firſt Cale, the fine and ſmall, 
about x . and the | Roots ſhrivel up and wither z and in the latter 
gentle | aking-it It. in the handling; help td they, are all rotted by the Abundance of Wet. 
faſten and File them, and —hematering coming | Ve berg poke of laying. Sones about the 
on, upon that e ir_effe@wally.,..,, | 1; | | Roots of now planted, Foreſt Trees, to fix them 
n the p pruning g of the Roots the firſt Care is | and to keep the Ground moiſt but we ſhall here 
look if any be bruiſed or jnjur'd'in.the taking | propoſe à Petter Męthnch for theſe Plantations. | 
up or, Carriage; ſuch are to be cut off «Titel | Fet there, be. a, gogd,, Parcel of Tab, pared 
bove the bruiſe bruiſed” Part: after this let the Covrſe | | ERAS from a Common, and brongbt freſh. 

| Monet ANG $40 "choſe. which are let | into the, Ground. and ler, n Quantity. be lid 
by. x often happens that they croſs down hy dhe Foot, of Se Tree, Let a La- 
ne another, cruſh one anorher, and are this'very; | hourer carefully ſpaead This: rund. the Borom of 
| W Fg Caſe one of the we. muſtral- | the; Stem, laying che Turf Pare downards; and 

275 "ot above the Place; andrwhen | then gels Grougd, with it, oo Foot each 
larger Roots are thus regulated; the Fibres | Way rom iche er This needs not ſet aſide the 
uſt be pruned, © Theſe, mak all haye their | Uſe, of watering, for it will make it anſwer much 
; Fut, off; and it ſhould be done juſt /before | tet, bee auſe the, Moiſture will be detain'd. as 
e putting them in the Ground, for che Air | long # x.ough and hi Turf may be afterwards 
xays takes zn, Effect upon n theſe Nender Fam dug ih 8.2 Mayure. 1 This: Kind of Plantation 
| ſu + 14 4 1 Ff | 250k explain in i Folio Plate, at the Cloſe of, 
e el. moyldy/or; wen neee 1 
55 they are to be cut off in dhe fame: Mans | | - + f: OT IG 


N Tana "7 fr e iprrads, and: will F 8 e a e * N * Kam * 90 
een e e 10 0K A P. XII. 2 b 

0 hes realty; WAS wee, VE ET RTE RE Pon 

3 : in the Bottom of te 1 HP. LE hs nf 4 me 

Hole, and the Tree fer en it perfectly ap,, 44 io age 1 1 on 

Depot dog, ka then A er | Firn nia tothe Chojce and Kindeof 
2 0 1 5 th at wy the Su ace, hen eyery P ſhall refer the rede 

avities between Root K W bu has 


| wn filled vp quentQhapter. We are not here entering Ke 
bi WA 7 11 3 the 27 "791 | ticularsy ducdeliveriog vnly the general , 
The. Tree. is .nom .i in the e ud-the 
8, 1 next Care.” In In od Time: Jn, making may be underſtood in itſelf, and conſe - 
ExcLaxp Gard ners were of of raking off the, | ' quently. the following. Account be ee 
aal Boo: | from la ane W vithont Heſitstion- ric? 15 21 10 I 
bg. 0p 5 ITbe Apples ended © or Cyder mult be 
JhONe, 8 4 | picked clean, and, telt. Juice, erpreſſed or 
eee, an be thinks e | ſqueezed ee The pickiag ben is an -caly. = 
W P14 are be gl e ell us f needful 1 Filth or en, 


WY B 0 0K 
Ms like, his; | butchot. &@ richiMeir R both, Extreams af wrong, Indeed EY 
wanſplanring chem will be natural, and they-wilt || Extream is not!! OY SE T4 


therefore . plainly ſee the Folly of 1 5 — 


and Uni verſal Rules; that the Proceſs' of Cyder 
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f ee muſt be — — And if | tog great will carry all doyn with it, and leave 


there be any decayed ones e 
be thrown away. 


Nill, where they are maſhed ant ground to 
Pieces by a Stone moved round upon them: 


this is the;praper. Method for large Quantities; 


the Liquor perfeckly fine. 


form the Farmer how he is to uſe it, for there 
is nothing ſo generally miſtaken. Iſinglaſs is 


brought from” the Northern Parts of Evuropx, 


here it is made hy boiling the ſinewy and ſkifiny 


but any Method of bruiſing and ſqueezing: them 
thoroughly will do. 

The Juice of the Apples being thus ſqueezed 
out, is ta be caught in proper Veſſels, aid as 
ſome Foulneſs will have come among it, it muſt 
be ſtrained. A tolerably cloſe Hair Steve" an- 
ſwers very well for this Purpoſe, or 4 Canvas 
Bag may be employed, or any other Contrivance 
that will let the Juice run freely E foe te and 
keep back the groſs Particles, ron 

The Juice thus ſtrained from ee is to 


— 


be put into a Veſſel, which muſt not be quite 


full. It is. to ede baden, dn e | 
by for three Days. aff 0 5410 1691 

At. the End of that Time i it is to th ed 
up as" tightly and, cloſely as may be by bith Tay ; ; 
and then the Buſinels i is to yo wack * growing 
ang in 

- This iv wibe known ue 
to time. To this Purpoſe a ſmall Quantity is to 
be dramm out once in à Day or two, and e- 


amined in Point of Clearneſs. When ie is ſuf. [ 


fciently clear, it is t0-be pierced for & note cer : 
| bodied white Wine. As this is a ſtronger Liquor, 


tain Examination of the Hole. 
In this Reſpect we are to bade Perm, that 

be is to conſider his Cxder according to che Nature 

of the Apples under three Kinds. The may be 


Farts of a Fiſh, much like a Sturgeon, to a Jelly-; 4 


| which..is then pouted out upon a Table to ary, 


in the ſame Manner as our Glue is made. 
Phe common Method of the Country is nüt 
te cut it out into flat Cakes, as we do our Glue, 
but to roll it up into long Pieces, which they 
double together in the Shape of an Iron Staple. 
Ihis is the Shape in which Iſinglaſs comes to 
the Druggiſts, and they are ready enough eo ſell 
it in this Form 
Farmer is to buy it. Theſe large Lumps art 
very hard to diſſolve; but when it is beaten out 
2 thin $hivers, it will melt in any Liquor that 
not top ſtrong, without much Diffleultʒ. 


have a guſt contrary Effect from the fining of it; 
uy thing that weakens a Liquor of this Kind 
naturally: rendering it cloudy. e g 

For this Reaſon” the ' beſt: Way is to „ Gn 
the Iſinglaſs for the preſent Purpoſe in a good 


| theiTfinglafs will not melt ſo freely Kn, theres 
| fore there is the mere Occaſion to buy it in 4 


named. according to the Apple; f. Boat 


uy gr #5 The Gepe aal C D yder; 
 thres dera! Times ut: e they ay he 
turally expected to arrive at this Degree 
neſs; the Time of the Summer i 
about a Month: the Gennet moi Cyde dom 
comes to it till toward the inning H Ocyb- 
BEN; and the Redſtreak Kind not tif Janvany. 
- Theſs. are not to be ſuppoſed" certain, ttiva- | 
riable, and univerſal Rules, for there can be 
none ſuch. Thbe Weather, The Temperature of 
the Air, and the Degree of Ripeneſs of the Fruit, 
all theſe ſingly, and two or more of them toge- 
ther, will naturally make very great Vatlations. 
Sometimes a Quantity of Cyder will be fins ſwoner 
than could be erpected : frbquentiy it takes a" 
Fortniglit longer for the Summer Fruit Kinds,” 
and a Month or fix Weeks longer tha the na- 
tural and uſual Time for tlie othets;”" And) Wi 


1 fee chat he alk for beiten 
it be well beaten (ines thin 


| As we havs Hamed. this Ingtedient, we ſhall in⸗ 
The picked Apples are to be put into! the | 


but this is not the Way the 


70 Wer diſſol ves n beſt, becauſe it has Beef 

| boiled up in Water; but this is not the rigit 
Method - for Cyder, becauſe che Addition of any 
Water will impoveriſh the Cyder, and therefore 


| ptoper Condition;-- Let the Farmer ho wants 


==>. Than ba 1. u put it ineo the Wie 1 


N for flning doum the Oyder. 
At will be fit or Uſe: ws. fo: 1 hs 
4 | | 


-nidhtet!; but not before ii tis 10 . thing 
done flow ly: ſomt Haſten it by Heat; but ttiat 
end ſo well. If che Wine and Wingate be et 
over n gentle Fire, and kept ſtirkhg, it Will in 


a gest Part bf its Spirit, and oftcti the whele 
gan 4 burnt Taſte, This is to be guurdet! ugwinſt 

ia the moſt catrful Manner; if the Neeeſſity of 

the Farmer's Aﬀeits males him uſe the Way with 

| 

Times and Jerit-difiolverins thæ Obld : 

| 9s into .« largt Bottle; two thirds! filled with 
| Wine; and ſet by in a Cellar. Elis to be ſhook 


7271 


ſame little. time melt; but thus the Wille 10e 


Hear; but the better Way. in t taks' a proper | 
The fins 'beaten-Ifinglaſs! is för this Uſe to be 


gently from time ta time, and by Degrees it will 


Ia general che Winter Fruits of ai Kinds? || perf Gly, difolve; and che whole wilt make" a | 


are to be expected to anſwer in the Manner of 
the Redſtreak; and when after a Month ot at 
the E ny more than the uu Time, 
they are not. fine; "they"thuilt be racked: | 
off as clegr as may be u this annernoRiMitine.: 4 

Many Expedii 


ients have-been-uſed th fine dawn” 
the Cyder that 'd6es:'not afwer at dt euld, 
but moſt of them are very Imreper. en 
| homever one eminent Ingredients that ie of en- 
cellent Service ta this Purpoſe; and m be uſes? 
with perſecr Sefetyn This ig Lüng la 1 8 
very, harniteſs Drug, and when” diffblved is . 
ſuch a damm Qyallicy that it lays Bold of al. 


fur Jelly This Diſſolution is much more per- 
i fect than that with the. Help of the Fire; and ie 


0 always ſuteesis much better when put to Uſe: 


When the Cyblee is: thus made find by an n. 


| 4 507 365 Fa 4 0 fr 


| met chUſs . ibn 247; 


anch by this ahn Readeg who had not before been 


E of Foulneſs; W ä * 
51. | 


nacant Additions or hen it has, in the common P 
Caurſt of Fine, become fine of iefHlf, it is 
de dm off t Pleaſure and bottlod, if the 750 | 


> Tuls is the nnen Rule for making Aken ; 


| aoqudinged with: the Subject, will know the N#- | 
tube fz the .rheral Practicr. This being pre- 
aber ai al iy riew lenprepe- F 
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pa þ of that. Kind; A ievunder this 

2 * N Des e Noe e SD ES Condition, we haye no Right to: violate the 
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ee 4 The Treatiſe fi | 
Te net Mr. Groxvn den + | Writing of the Amb nelly from 221 


| . thed if. making Orr. 5 ove | I. » 
* ren — the Wale E Laer ies 70 ht 
mn complet Treatiſe” on this uſeful | *  Conflitutions «| 1 geen 


NY .. | 
| SubjeR,”obtaitied from its Author at ſome Ea. & Fr _ 
Pane ans. api ts peeps = | = Eo5ar on CYDER. 
| prefix to it what we have e eee 
„ene Contents. ein O37 1 N. rn . 8 Fu "on the 9 5555 how: 40 

The firſt Notice we ſeeeived-6f this Tiemiſe | male. manage, and improve" the Cyder to 
wen Litter from Mr: re of ra the. beſt: Advantage : how and when to 
 in/Connwak: » F Bit ff WF: Bai it: and even how, and toben, to 

This Gentleman dcxjuizinted Me: nee din it ws Fa. Mongo as well 4 Phea- 
| of the Propicors of is ˙— Me. n= | " fore. cone c eee ONION 
unn; Cletgyman of that Neighbourhood, 'greatly | 

tegſpected for Lang Integrity, had by. GEORGE TURNER, 4 N. 

N 1 from his own Experience; Vicar of Miron, in the County: of 'Connwar. 


n MLL 


hich be apprehended might be procured for 1 e 
ee ee U, ee ;- iP R E F A 0 E. 
Sentleman's acquainting the Proprietors farther, e by 


dhe the Author had-lived many Years in the THE Rats ad dron in u. fla Bf 
- Sovrn Hams'in Dxvon; that he had great Ex- Jer the. Management of Oder, have received 
— in the Subject, and his Rules, fo far the Approbation f an Honourable Society; as. be- 
d they had been communicated to the Cyder- 8./aunded on Natura, Reaſon, and Experience.” 
makers, had been greatly approved and follow- | - A#20ugh 1 have na Right 1 mention the Name of 
cee and that che Treatiſe irſelfy though ſtiever | ibe wertig Member, who recommended this Eſſay to 
"publiſhed, had received the Apptobatien of the e, Notice of chat learned Body e yet I cannot con- 
late great Doctor Mu ab, and Had, at his Re- cal, that be food, fer many Years, at the Head 
commendation, been read before the Rovar So- | 9 ihe Profeſion of Phy/ick; and even to the Time 
CIETY, and univerſally a approved; he was requeſt-- | of; hit Death; Ar the Rules themſelves were at 
ell to obtain it from the Author on any reaſonable | If, drawn up at that Gentleman s Command, (for I 
| Terms, that a Piece of fo eſtabliſned arge | took: his Requeſt to be ſuch) and almoſt in the fume 
| thenticared Credit might not be Toft! + un of Words," in obith they are now preſented io 
In Conſequence of this Commiſſion e the Publick- ſo that induced me to borrow ſo many 
been favoured with the Eſſay, which we here de- Alben, from the Prafiice of Phyfick.” What Miftakes 
liver to the Publick as it comes to u, with this | 7 89 by guilty of in rouching | upon tht Medicinal 
additional ation, that the Author of 4; T bad received ſuch, Marks of Friehd/hip from 
it, wholived fifteen Years near Tors, and had Vin, ar gave me fair Hopes of being entitled to bis 
always the Reputation of making the beſt Cyder | Corre tion, Ad I am firongly tonvinced, | from re- 
there, had fince bis Removal into Conni in- Peatel Obſervations in both Kinds, that the Fer- 
troduced his Method ſo happily, thar'thie'Cyder | "9Wation aud Cure of Oder cannot be better illu- 
of chat County, which newer had been of any; | rated, eee en Anu, 
great Credit before his coming thither, is now: | in Human Bodies. . 
advanced to ſuch a Degree of Perfection, that the But ii bring menifebly colentated fie the Benefit 
Dxyonsp1ee+ People, of the moſt famous Cyder | F: my: Native Kingdom, it that which: hath ren- 
Places, acknowledge they hve none equal ao. || dered this iini Treatiſe on Oder  actthtable to fone 
WMe have the Pleaſure to receive alfo with the e my. judligious Friends, as well as fo the Gentle- 
5 Treatiſe this farther Testimonial of its Worth; man avs fur as their Nau ts are entirely Engliſh : 
chat che Right Honourtble the Lord Eootcomur, e iber would: no more cpnſent that the Health of 
Mr. Honzxw, and many other Moblemen and their — be-impairtd 9 —— 
Seutlemen of diſtinguiſhed n f f 
| print fot Ga/Publick Book #5 5.7 nh 5 eee. Goth in 
| © To. theſe: Teſtimonials of . of the Bach aud Mind, and who will ſwallow. French 
| Piece, we have only this to add, that it is pub- Broad in iter: of - their Experience,” as they. do 
lſhed entire, at the expreſs Inſtance of the Au. French. Principles in Defionce of their Reaſon, 1 a. 
mor. We ſhould have given che Reader only the 0 neten 41 rerlaiem cem their Confitution, , 
practical Part of it, according to the Natute of eg Cchacig, is broke. and they art pap. a Cure. 
this Work ; but the expreſs Condition on Which: ' The Sight of lde, dropping inte their Graves, 
 ve-received it aa, that ĩt mould b6:publittica | through, an immoderate Uſe. of Prong Spirituous L.. 
exadtly from the Manuſcript, withour Addition;: dt, can 10 more convince dum d their pernicious 
Diminution, or Alteterion. We did hot think Nalin, chan they can he prrſwaged of the monfiroxs. 
| ir juſtifiable io deprive the, Publick. of: a/Fievo: Aura e Tnanſulſlanliatiom itfelf « which goes 
1 4 _ recpmmetded: to us under the Countenance hf deu ſmout hy e eee 
1 N Nen ee e ante ee x 
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nut lit ſuch Soakers be upon their Guard * for | 
tbey can no more blame the Fxencu Merchants for | 


- with our Exol isn Apothtcaries for vending Arſe- | 
nick. It is a Branch of the Buſineſs of both: and 


whereby others procurt their Livelihood, the Fault 


_ them with Materials for their Ruin. For as the 


Peninſula betwixt two Seas, doth net afford us any 1 


goes ef Brandy they furniſh us with * that they know 


pon them, the Deſign of the following Diſſertation | 
is to reftify the Manners of my Countrymen, as well 


10 Danger) that they ſacrifice every. thing valuable, 
(their Health, their Wealth, and their Reputation) 
to the M bim of an ungovernable Appetite. That + 


want nothing but Innocence and Temperance, 10 ren- 
der our Lives as happy and comfortable, as they may | 


of our own Growth, and ile Juice of the Apple in | 


4 Nature” 8 viſe e ale 


15 Man we wiſh for more; or — 72 


ſmuggling ther Brandy, than they cun find Fault 


if ſome get their Death by an indiſcreet Uſe of that 


& entirely their own. F they will continue to drink | 
Brandy in Spite of Fate, when they art aſſured that 
an immoderate Uſe of it ir peyfet? Poiſon; their - 
Bane is of their own ſeeking, and they muſt take the | 
Blame, as well as the Harm, to themſelves. They - 
fall an unpitied Sacrifice to their 6wn Filly; and be. 
come the Jeſt and Derifion of thoſe who My furniſhed { 


County of Connwar, by running out into a narrow | 


confiderable Rivers; fo the Fx RN H very merrily, | 
but ſarcaſtically, retort upon us for the frequent Car- 


— _ 


not what Uſe we can make of ſuch à vaſt Profuſion 
of that Liquor every Tear; unliſs it be to drive 
our. Cort, and Namping Mills with it for Want. 
of Water, That I might take an innocent Revenge 


as to cure their Cyder. To convince my Neighbours | 
of CORNWALL in particular, (who lie moſt expoſed | 


Providence hath been vaſtly kind to us; and that we | 


** 


Become long and durable. Ibat the Liquors | 


Particular, if well managed, would ſuperſede the. Uſe 
of foreigy T Wines, and prove more I to 
Health than any of them. 


FREY 


1. N the Improvement of dey the firſt Rule 


, to be ober is, that all the Apples be 
pee to drop from the Tree; that they may 
have the full Benefit of the Stock on which they 
grew, and of the Sun their Foſter- Father: for 
by ſtriking down the Fruit before it is ripe, the 
"Buds are ſtruck off with it, the Tree is injured, 
-and the Cyder that is made is tart and harſh, for 
TIT Time to meliorate the Juice. 

Let your Apples {eſpecially in windy and 
a Weather) be gathered up once ot 
twice. a Week, and thrown together in ſome 
ſecure Place without Doors; for hoarding the 
Fruit in a Houſe is apt to give the Juice a muſty 
Taſte, for Want of a free and open Air. It 
alſo prevents the Cyder from quick refining, by 
rendering the Juice flat, 2 wy and unapt 
for Fermentation. 

3. Let your bee be made on Nan: 
ing and open Ground towards the South, that 
the falling Rains may fleet from it, and. that 
your * 1 15 po to n of the 
Sun. 

1 To erect a Night Covering.of Reed. over 
the Apple-Heap, ſupported by four tall Sticks, 
will be-very proper ; the fore and higher Part of 
the Covering fronting the South. By the Shed 
ſo contrived and ſituated, your Fruit may at once 
have the Nefreſument of the Air, be defended 
from Rain, and be alſo viſited by the Sun, But 
let the Bottom of the Apple-Heap be covered, 
or paved with, broad Stones, and edged round 
with the like a to ee Fruit clean and 
cloſe together. 

3. Let your 1 lie in the Heap 4 longer 
or ſhorter; Time, according to the Nature of 
them. Mediates, for Inſtance; being of à hatd 


Kind, and their Juice auſtere, do require a 


Month in the Heap, or more: whereas White- 


I this Efſay bath its defired Eis but. wot „ | 
two Weſtern Counties of. ConNwALL and Dzvyoy, 
nl ſhall de content, for their Sake, to draw the. Diſ- 
Pleaſure of the whole Kingdom of. Fx ancs upon me; 
eſpecially at this favourable Conjunfture, when. the 
wbole Navy of Exo AND Hands ready 10 guard and | 
_ difed the Rights of ee 9, at. 
Home and ts 


Ar, Jenury 20. 2756. N 44.5. 


wn Rejoice, 0 Barraim fer from the 
World 


Of nothing from without: In one. e 
e bleſt; long may be eig . 
codice Nectar, om which e wet 
Laughter, and Health, and Care-beguiting Wit, 
And Friendſhip, chief Delight of humane Life 


35 Queſt . * * . Ac N n | 
Ot Si Moe infincere; and iht, 
Traverſe the extremeſt World; wllen natibde Land 


Z it of a deeper Camp lexion,”., 


: Sours, being of a ſofter and more early Sort, a 
Fortnight, or leſs, for them may be ſufficient. 
But the Time for each muſt be proportioned to 


the Ripeneſs of the Fruit, and to the various 


Diſpoſitions of the Air and Weather. For, ac- 
cording to the Quality of the Fruit, and the 
Temperament of the Ai, he Apples run 


| | ſooner or later to Decay. 


6. When your Apples | are I We" let he 
Muck lie a Day before it is ueezed. It will 
improve the Colour of your. Cade 999 render 


a» $3 


7. If you make a Tun of 'Cyder « at one Time, 


| and have aVeſſel large enough to contain it all, it is 


a a good Way to keep it together : that it may all 
|. become fine at the ſame Time, and be fit for 
; ring 

8. When your C 50er is fine, (which it ſome- 
U ns to be Within a Pay or two, e- 
 pecially © upon a dry, Northern, or Eaſtern 
Wind) then, by a Cock placed within half a. | 


Foot of the Bottom of the Veſſel, always, Allow 


ing Room e * 


„ wx 
* 


Imparts from Wen e eee 
| Of Wine ade that far furmounts* >! rocked 185 * Hogſheads, . ie 
een or LarIA hen wood n an ve. e . boary 'Frefts aud Nr es d, rok | 
Babe en a OO eee SUR OY DAP 
. 1 improve lies cove Wealth? hich wil Ae d Cyder e dh Hoy” bel 3 i 3 
: rf I Þ- Brevifitant the Baer, u Linti... 
w frogal Nature 1 | 2 ee 2 TIL RIP: 4 243. u bs rights * N eee | 
e Mr. punis 8 II. 1201 ne zulegen 2064 9 HRS; > 889 $0 59086; 97 


. Bux Though Order a r 

ſt, it will ferment again and become dou 
1 in rainy and. emꝑsſtuons Weather, eng 
| ſouthern and weſtern, Winds; (guſt: as the 
umouts in 2 Man's Body are iſet on float, and 
Put. in Motion when the Winds are in che fame 
FPoſition; and «herafare LaxativeriPotions: ave 
Vont $9 be adminiſtered, gt :ſeh--caitical :Con- 


Junctures) And hen your: Cyder may.raquire fr. 


veral Racking before you. gine over: your Care | 
ut it: for all wet Seaſons are injurious to a 
Cyder, by cauſing a conſtant Fermentatian far a 
nth or fx Wecks, and longer ta if the 
rough Winds and foul Weathar.do-mo dang can - 
tinue. Tau muſt terefoxe be vary obſervant of 
them, and warchful againt mem, by Sequent 
racking, whether Jour, der be fine or not; in 
order to prevent its over F —— * to 
* FN e e en e 124 
— Let N 50 
: namely, to ſet about it han dhe 
Fer red Hes, or Craft, which. covered. ahe | 
yder, (like a Mantle upon a Patient undar a 
Court of Bhyſick) that ſo hy its kindly Wargath 
2 Fermentation may be promoted, beging to {e- 
928 and white Bubbles do appear. For al- 
ough your-Cyder he toul at chat very JuaQure, 
it is yet, deny Proper. to fach It: otberviſe your 
Cyder (like a. Mag waſted hy an ichs 
Diarrhea, or 4, vigleat, Super-purgatign) aey 
become Incyrahle : far it will chea-(olpecially in 
vet 1 fo: inſtead of a gentle Fermentation, 
upan the Fret, and (in che S HN 
THIEN ling; 3 the wild Notes whereof may be 
heard at a,confiderable Diſtance) till is hecomes 
* pale, thin and languid z and N the "OW 
Wh ſung itſelf co 
le. of 'pallid Hite deitares rhe e 
Bes ene wretched be that quaſfs 65 a 
Such Wheyifh Liquors. Oft with Cholick Pains, 
With pungent Cholitk'Pangs; tfreſed belt roar: 
Ad — — ae i. —.— 


39 Prizes, 


& therefore, is like a critical | 
or 3 2 3 Cathar- 


N 
2 
: 

* 
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"Get Flanie 1 ey five or fix" Bags... 
each containing five. or ſix Quarts. Lee theſe 
EE IIS like. a Sugar. | 
Loaf, of what the Gentlemen, of the Faculty do 
affeſ? tp call by their, Maſter's by the Serre 
repaint (as if 1 FN Father 
Fhydciat 4 0 ee eee kg 


Faith upon his Sleeve in a fiteral 2 Let 
the ſmall. Ends of- theſe. Rags hang downwards, 
that the Cyder, by its impending Weight, may 
the ſooner be imptrſſad theoygh.thein, Lor the 

upper and open Parts. he-edged'or* bound: rqund\- 


J 
8 


„ — get 
b >. eng Hoop, and having faſtened two Sticks 
acroſs in it, tie vp your Bags to them. The 
Conter, here the two Stücks meet, having a 
Rope fixed to it, and the Bags being made to 
hang perpendicular over a large Veſſel, pour that 
xder into them, which remains at the Bottom 
of cach Hogſhead aſter racking; and which is 
tao ſoul to be mixed with the Reſt. By this 
Mathad Abundance of Cyder (and fit for com- 
man U) ma be preſerved, which muſt. * 
wiſe haue been hr] ¾ WN with the Lees. 
12. An empty Hagſhead muſt be kept on 
for the Reception of the percolated 
yder,. into mhigh.jc muſt be thrown from Time 
to. Time, a8 ſon a8 it is ſtrained. The: Caſk 
muſt be. cloſely bunged, as oſten as the Cyder 
is thrown. into it, leſt the Liquor become flat by 
being 400 wugb expoſed. in an open Veſſel. The 
 pergolated Cyder muſt alſo be racked, when there 
e nn au it is be. 
game tolerably ſine. 

13. To adapt your: Cyder. w all Palates, you 
may, either at your laſt Racking, or juſt. before 
you you hung and ſtop it up. * mix ſeveral Sorts to- 
and ſo render r or mel - 

toy, nut Degree you think fi. | 


e ® here are that 4 compaunded Fluid drain. 
From 4 rent Mixtures, and the ended Streams 
(Each mutually correfing each) create 

4 plofwable Medio, of what Tate. 
I 0 7 difinguiſpathe. 3 ; 


EN thus Mng your Cyder, you may 
give that you intend for your own Table, the 
e Taſte of the White- Sour. The Juice 
of "this Pom-Royal being of ſuch a predominant 
Quality, as to communicate its Flavour, in a 
| very diſtinguiſhing woes to all the Cyder 
with which it is in any dy mixed,. Pro- 
| edits ſeems to have ordain Gin or for this 1 
, 8 | 
I know, indeed, 154 in dhe Pare, about 
| bade r and Kingszkipox, in. Dxvox, Where 
the White-SourFryit doth much abound, the Peo - 
ple are more tormented with the Gout, than i in any 
other Part of the County. This they attribute 
to the Uſe of White - Sour Cyder. But ought 
they not rather to impute their gouty Com- 
plaints to their Grout Ale of ſeveral Sorts, with 
which thoſe Parts no more abound. than any 
other! Are not theſe Liquors too foul to have 
: through 


| 
| 


h them; "and; what. be-; 
r Foul Contents? Muſt they not 
E eee 
bgur tham ? N $455 8 1 50 of 
Aut, if: theſe Gendemen are ſo wy Wee 
thgir-grouty Liquors,” as not te pefecive the 
| Miſchiefs they ſuffer from them; (br, of all 
| fermente& Drinks, thoſs'of the Grout Kind fem 
to be the wort) if they are reſolved to acquir the | 
. guilty, it chem nor he ſe unfair, "as to condemn | 
the innocent. | Before they appear in open Re- 
P King of Cyder Fruit, and 
| take up Arms to lop off the Heads of their 3 
| WhiteiSour Trees, and to graff fhem to Acther 
Kind, (which, I am told, they are conftderated . 
to do after magy Years Mutiny) it is no bad - 


3 
1 


4 
1 
f 


vith.lokle; wp Ng es | 


Weight of the Liquor. 
2. | 


* intended Hoſti- 
* lities | 


gf 


* 
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 Produtts 27 the. Stock, 


r 


liries, EY to try the Difference, by racking their 


* 
1 


White- Sour Cyder more, and by drinking leſs | 
of it unmix'd than they are wont to do. If 


theſe tender · ſooted Gentlemen do really find 
their White-Sour Cyder potent and ſearching; 
even after they have well ſubdued it by racking ; 
one Hogſhead of it (like what the Merchants 
call their Full Wine) will ſerve to improve two 


Ya . — 


of another Sort, and to render all three more fit | 


for their own Tables at Home, if not for the 


Markets Abroad. For White-Sour Cyder com- 
municates its Virtue and Flavour to other Juices, 
as a merry Companion doth Life and Spirit to 
every Member of the Society in which he is en- 
gaged. And who would fall out with a Liquor 
ſo friendly and diffuſive of its Favours, as to di- 


8 


ſtribute them thus frankly, and without en | 


for the. common Good ? 


16. Various are the Practices of People i in 


Ropping: up. their. Cyder; ſome doing it early, 


and others leaving, it open till CHMis Tus, and 


longer, if the Weather continues mild, or che 
Froſt be not ſevere. 


As J have fully cxpericnecd both ä 20 1 


muſt give my Judgment in Favour of the latter. 


Due Regard: ought, however, to. be had to the 
Nature of the Fruit, and to the Time of pound- 


ing: for 28 the Cyder which is firſt made, may, 


4s 


at ChRIS TAS, be twice as old as the laſt pound- 


ing; ſo, coming from a more early Fruit, and 


therefore ſooner diſcharging its windy Effluvia, 
(the only. Uſe andEnd of its being left open at all) 
it ought, for that very Reaſon, to be the ſooner 
W up. 

16. While your Cyder continueth unſtopped, 
a ſlight and looſe Covering of Board, which may 
reach from Hoop to Hoop, ought to be put over 
che Bung-Hole, to prevent the Duſt, Rats, and 
other Annoyances, from breaking the thin Film, 
or unctuous Subſtance, which inveſteth the Sur- 
face of the-Cyder ; as a Guard intended by Na- 


ture for its Preſervation, like Oil upon a Flaſk | 


of Fronrvor Wine. 

* AN Eſpecial Care muſt be taken alſo to ill 
the Hogſhead to the very Top of the Buog-Hole, 
at the laſt racking ; that if any light or flying 
Lees remain in the Liquor, they may be removed 
at the Bung: for this is ftequently the Caſe of 


mellow Cyder: and if thoſe Lees are permitted 


to remain in it, the Surface of them, by being 


expoſed to the. Air will become ſour. That 


Tartneſs will by Degrees render all the-Cyder 
(whether it be in a Hogſhead, or in a larger 
Veſſel) of the ſame Complexion. Tea, the Taint 


may be perceived to deſcend gradually : for 
while the Cyder is ſour at the Top, it is ſound a 


few inches below it ; till (like the Palſy, which 


takes its Riſe. from the Capitol, or Brain, the 
Seat of the nervous Stock) it deſcends from 
Head to Foot, from Top to Bottom. ants) 


18. This is the grand. Article in dich Pebgls 


are, vont to be deceived, and by which they 
are rendered out of Love with racking of:Cyder, 
how miich ſoever they are pleaſed with it, when 
if happens to anſwer their Wines: for when 
their @yder turns ſour, they art ſo weak as to 
imagine that racking takes away the Spirit of it, 
and that it muſt then become if ur of, Courſe, 


uy Want of a Body't to ſupport. it, as they. are 


Numb. "Ents" 


„ 


ths. 


— 


in the Utenſils of the other. 
Precaution, as the Dairy abounds with a ore 
| than Cornisn . Sour-Milk ;' ſo the Cellar 

| ftock'd with a deſpicable Sort of Vinegar. 205 


| Be 10 RY tes, 1 @ 


_ 2 7 * ——— — — 


wont to ſpeak: nn. in mh, it — ſout 


for Want of Skill how: te ſecure. it After "oO laſt 


44 


| ſwim: on = Top of the 48 Halen ae ac- 
quire any the leaſt Degree of Acidity from the 
impending Air, to which the Cyder is expoſed. 
And if the Hogſhead is not full, or the Bung- 
Hole is not large enough to admit the doing of 


this by a Spoon, the Cyder muſt be racked 
again, though it be as clear as Rock- Water, or 
as fine as Amber: And Racking indeed is the 
ſureſt Way; for ſome of the Lees may eſcape 


the Spoon, and therefore chere is no certain N 


Dependance upon it. 


19. And under the Article pf Racking 1 | 
muſt moreover obſerve, that the Perſon employed 


in racking your Cyder, muſt be particularly 
careful to waſh and dry his ſtraining Bags, rack- 


ing Tubs and Buckets, leſt they caſt a ſour Look 
; upon him at the Time of his next Racking. He 
muſt be as neat in his Cellar, as a Maid in her | 
Dairy, No more Marks of a Sloven muſt ap- 


pear in the Veſſels of the one, than of a Slut 
For Want of this 


. 20. The Seaſon, for * bottling of. Cyder: for 


the ſecond Year's-Uſe, (as that of. the White- 


Sour, Mediate, Redſtreak, F 'ox-Whelp, and 


others of the ſtrongeſt Kinds) is at the End of 


AvevsrT, or in the Beginning of SręerEUBER; 


that. the remaining Heat of the Seaſon may give 
it juſt Briſkneſs enough to Werren it * follow- 
ing Winter. 7 


* der in Bottles a alt aut, | 
Tranſparent, ſparkling in each Drop: 


5 


Delight of curious Palates, by fair Virgins- crav'd ; 


Fallacious Drink !. ye fair Maids beware, : 
Nor truſt its Smootbneſs :;: the third circling Gloſs © 
Suffices Virtue. But may perſidious ils 
(That ſuly ſpeak one Thing, another think, + 
"Hateful as Hell) pleas d with the Reliſh wink, 
Drink on unwarn d; | till by inchanting Cups  * 
Infatuate, they their wily Thoughts diſcloſe, © 
And 1 ates rance abs l 25 iucere. 
0 J : +#/ Þ 68 (PHILIPS, 


— 
4 — 


ered will be a. elde Reſerve 


Pars 
- 


(PE? Miah endl 


ain a Year of ® Deatth; and ſtand good for 
ſeveral Years: longer Perhaps, than tlie Own; | 


er's Curioſity can prevail we, 2 e 8 


a"! oat 8 wot. N : 42 
be d 2 work. 15 
alas ! thou muſt) 7 94 


With, Het We ws thy droughty Trae. 


1. 11 AS OJ 


tion (for Inſtance} itv the Southern Part of the 
County of -Connwali; near FAME, doth 


gblige-me!to-defer bottling: of Cyder til the End 


of OœrobER, or the Beginning of "Novensrr), 


and even then to let the Bottles remain” uncork'd | 
for ſeveral. Days: otherwiſe(although'*T' do not 
bottle my Cyder till it be two Years old) my 


mellow Cyder would burſt moſt of the Bottles; 


Eruies N 


—_ Rag "ey he: alte hai herein te 
ne EE of Climates. My warm Situa- 


and, thys : (ke a Chymiſt who” hath laboured 


ſeveral Fears in Search of the Philoſopher's 


> 


Stone, 
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a ATI 
rie and finiſhing Proceſs" of His 
Skill) 1 ewid be undone by” the cracking” of 
my brücke Ware and ruined by my ben Art. 
28. My coftly' Experience this Way ' hath 


taught me alſo no to fill the Boteles higher chan 
the Bottom of the Neek, even with rough Cyder, 


and lower ſtill wich the mellow Sort. Hereby 
Room is left for che ſubtil and volatile Particles 
to play, and expand themſelves in the empty 
Space, withour breaking the Beute. . 

As for the Experiment of a certain judicious 


 Natuyakit of che prefent Age, in putting a ſmall 


Piece of round Cork into each Bottle, for Pre- 
vention of Miſchief, I never tried it. For if 
che Cork happens to be muſty, or the Parts of it 
to be ſeparated in the Bottle, it will either prove 
an Injury to the Liquor, or be an Eye-Sore in it. 


But it calls to my Mind a beautiful Compariſon 


of: 4 lane celebruted Writer; namely, that a | £925 to the Take, and murh more wholeſome 
great and able Stateftnan out of Buſineſs, is Ie Wo ibe Stomach wichout dem. 


+ huge Whale, which will overſet or daſh in 
Pieces a large Ship, if ke hath not a light, 
empty Caſk to play with. 

23. That your Stock of bottled Cyder may 
de kept from Leakage, the Corks muſt be tied 
down with ftrong Packthread. 

The Bottles ought alſo to be laid upon their 


Sides, that the Air may not find its Way by the 


Cork, fo as to hurt the Liquor. The ſame Cau- 
tion is needful in all other Liquors, except di- 
ſtilled Spirits, and a few Sorts of che moſt potent 
White - Wines. 
on their Sides, Care muſt be taken to decant 
the Liquor with the ſame depending Side down- 
ward on which the Bottles lay in the Cellar, 
that ſo the Sediment may be leſt behind. 

24. And thus I have finiſhed' that Part of 
my Eſſay which relates to the ordering of the 
Fruit; to the making, managing and improving 
of the Cyder to the beſt Advantage z and to the 
Rules ptoper to be obſerved in 
and in decanting of it, ſo that it may be pre- 
| ſented to your Friends at the Table in the mot 
Wer anon ot af | 


T0 lay down Rules to People, how and when 
to drink their Cyder for Health, as well as Plea- 
ſure, may be deemed a needleſs Undertaking ; 
| becauſe: they will tell c me, that every one is the 
| beſt Judge of his Own Conſtitution. 

But as Nabe Bel of this Eſſay is to recdify 
the Manners of my Countrymen, as well as to 
cure their Cyder z fo I muſt here obſerve, that 
although Cyder, when well cured, be bat. 2 
healchful and pleafant Liquor, and is therefore 
well adapted to an Exorisn Conſtitution; yet 
it is not to be drank at r N Shy 
| Perſon that can ſwallow. ' 

: There de bis Sor of People 1 whom f 
ought in this Place to addreſs: myſelf; I mean 

_ thoſe who will not drink Cyder, and thoſe who 
2 r el II 19 
lam very ſenſible,” that mahy of choſe of the 


Mitts Hugh wht Rats Mil eee e 


Juice of the Grape, have their Judgmetits ſo per. 
verted, and their Palates fo viriated; that 
cannot condeſcend to the Uſe of this eto 


e eee 
. 


But when the Bottles are placed | 


of it, 


** 


E13 


1 


a And it — be pleaded indeed in Excuſe 


— 


* 


* 


n. not mine, I only undertake the Cure of 


of their Prejudice, that good Cyder being the 
Production of but few Counties in the Kingdom, 
even thoſe which do moſt abound with it, have 
it ſo often “ adulterated with Preparations of 
Treacle, boiled Sugar, Brimſtone, Iſing-glaſs, 
Cochineal, boiled Cyder, and a Number of other 
Ingredients which I could mention; that, inſtead 
of being an innocent Liquor, (as it is in itſelf) 


it beromes à very offenſive one. For while 
ſuch over -buſy Practitioners do only ſtudy how 


to pleaſe the Eye, and to cheat the Palate, the 
Stomach (which ought to be chiefly regarded) 


is entirely neglected. Whereas, by attending to 


the plain Dictates of Nature, and narrowly 
watching her Operations, they might keep their 
pernicious Train of Ingredients and deſtructive 
Artillery for other Purpoſes ; and render their 
Cyder more agreeable to the Sight, more deli- 


it I warn thee, and ſhall always wary 
Na Heterdgeneous Mixture uſe ; as ſome 


Vn war ry Turnips have debas'd their Wines, | 


Too frugal. Nor let the crude Humours dane 

In heated Braſs, fleaming with fire intenſt, 

Abe Coxnunra much commends the Uſe 

Of frengt ning Votecan. With their native 

| Strength | 

Thy Wines ſufficient other Aids refuſe : RES 

Aud when tY allotted Timt is run compleat, 

ee de ee _ labour d Juice. 
PaiLIes, 


On the Score of the many Tricks praftſed upon 


 Cyder, it was that I drew up theſe. Memoirs 


ſome Tears ago, at the Inſtance of that worthy 
Member of the Royal Society, of whom I have 
given ſome Intimation in the Preface... That 
Gentleman had ſtudied Nature very narrowly 3 
and as he reckoned Cyder the moſt healthy Li- 
3 7 of any, and was determined to confine him- 


{elf to the Uſe of it, and to have it managed 


under his own Eye, that he might preſerve it 
genuine; fo he might well confide in my Since- 
rity, at leaſt, as to the Rules of doing it. Of 
theſe I gave him a Specimen in a perſonal Con- 
ference at his own Houſe; and was really as 
anxious for the Preſervation of his Health, as he 
had before ſhewn himſelf truly judicious i in pre- 
ſcribing Means for the reſtoring of mine. 


8831 Ds What Returns 


f Thanks were due 10 bir Bentficents 
Freely uonchſaf d, when to the Gates of Death 
 {tended; pruas | If bit indulgent Care 


Hal abr privened, with unbudyd Shades ? 


| 1 naw had mmer d, and theſe empty Weben, , 
| 28288 ir d by kn, 


Each Day and:'Neght-my Duty I W 
In grateful Naſt is Liguor to amend, 


ee eee 


be bene Name of M all fill 115 
My Thoughts, and tivelt for ever on my Tongue. 


ws + might, from this Paſſage, take, Occalion to 


enlarge. 1 upon the Virtues of Cyder, as 4 good 
Diuferick, "Peftoral, and even 4 Cooler of the 


Blood t too, as well as a Diluter of i it, when taken 


in a moderate Way. But this is the Phyſician" 5 


the 


[1 
1 


if 


— 
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— of Cyder, not 1 of the Blood j! 


and Humours. | 
Zut as Cyder is allowed f e Geb of 
the Faculty, to be a good Antiſcorbutick alſo; 
and hath been known to continue ſound through 
an EAsT-IxpIA Voyage: yea, to become better 
by twice croſſing the Seas to and from that re- 
mote Part of the World; and to “ imitate the 
"Taſte of ſeveral Sorts of Wine: fo I have often 
wondered that the Board of Admiralty have not, | 
till of late, directed the Uſe of it to his Majeſty's 
+ Navy; and that Maritime Perſons in the 
Merchants Service too, 'when bound upon long 
Voyages, ſhould ſet out from their reſpective 
Ports without a competent Stock of it. 


Some Cyders have, by Art or Age, unlearn'd 

Their genuine Reliſh, and of ſundry Wines 

Aſſum'd the Flavour. One Sort counterfeits | 

The Spaniſh Product: this to Gauls bath ſeemd 

The ſparkling Nectar of Champaigne : with that 

A German oft hath ſtwell'd bis Throat, and ſworn, 

(Deluded) that imperial Rhine beſtow'd 

The generous Rummer. Whilſt the Owner pleas'd 

_ Laughs inly at bis Gueſts thus entertain d 
With Foreign Vintage from his Cyder Caſe. 


2 


Pnixirs. 
T Where er the Britons navigate their Ships, 

Diffuſtoe to the utmoſt Bounds of this 

Wide Univerſe, the Britiſh Cyder borne, 

Will pleaſe all Ts - and triumph o er the Vine. 

_ PaiLIes. 


Much 33 be advanc'd in Commendation 
of Cyder, and in Point of Health, to gain it 
the Preference to Foreign Wines, how neatly 
| Hever they are ſaid to be imported; yea, though 
they are found to anſwer too that Character 'of 
the inſpired Writer; namely, to make glad the 
Heart of Man. 
tartarous Salts; and the Fermentation of them 
being quieted, while their Spirit is raiſed by a 
Mixture of Brandy in their Cure, the fre uent 
Bibbers “ of them do contract the Seeds of the 
Gout, Gravel, Scurvy, and other Maladies, to 
which this our Burrisu Wine doth not render 
us obnoxious. 


*7 need not tell what dreadful FA A 
Immoderate Uſe of Nine: nor all the Kinds 
Of Maladies that lead to Death's grim Cove, 7 
Wrought by. Intemperance: Foint-racking Gout, 
Inteftine Stone, and pining Atrophy. _ Pratars. | 


I muſt not here omit the Names of two eini- | 


nent Phyſicians, viz, .-Sir Join -FLoveR; and | 


Dr. Bavn AND: the former of whom found-mich | 

Benefit in à ſevere Aſthma; and the-latter-owed | 
his Life twice, When in a moſt deplorable and 
confirmed Phthiſis, or Conſumption, eee, | 
of Apples and Pomatedus Juices.” 
And if this Fruit was dot de Guth & | 
Kren but the Production of the IN DIES, [ 


For all Wines abounding with | 


For that Apples are great Preſervatives, as 
well as good Reſtoratives of Health, let the ſe- 
veral Inſtances quoted by the ſaid Dr. BAvx ARD 
ſuffice to ſhew, Among other Things in Com- 
mendation of Apples, he tells us, in his Hiſtory 
of cold Bathing, p. 314. of a Gentle woman and 
her three Sons, who came to Holl Aub, from 


which fell to them as next Heirs, by the Death 


of ſome Relation: and that the Sons, as well 


as the Mother, were ſo very old, that, betwixt 
them all they made up four Hundred and thir- 
ty-ſeven Years. For what the younger were 
ſhort of a Hundred, the elder were above a 
Hundred; which compleated the ſame Number 
of. Years. Whether they lived a Century, or 
more, beyond that Term, our Author doth not 
ſay. But when their Way of Living, as to Eat- 
ables and. Drinkables, was enquired into, it ap- 
peared that their Drink was chiefly Apple-Water, 
or Crab-Apples bruiſed and ſteeped in Water ; 3 
and their Meat plain, fimple, afraid are, 
with bur little Fleſh. ; 

Now as their Drink was what we in Eind.ano 
call Beverage, that is, a Mixture of Water and 
Cyder: fo the Place of their Habitation being 
on the Borders of Pomerania (a + Country 
famed in Hiſtory for Plenty of Fruit, and abound- 
ing perhaps with Apples too, from which it ſeems 
to derive its Name) theſe, probably, were a great 
Part of that plain, ſimple, Country Food by 
which our Author tells us they prolonged their 
Lives. Their Fleſh Diet was very moderate; 
juſt enough (we may ſuppoſe) to cook up that 
Exel isn Diſſi of a Squab Pie upon Occaſion, and 
when, in entertaining their Friends, they indulg- 
ed a little beyond the common and ordinary 
| Way. 75 
But I fay no more upon this tender Point, left 
1 give Offence to the Profeſſors in the Medicinal 
| Art, and fo draw upon me the Cenſure of an 
| arrant Quack, by aſcribing ſuch wonderful Vir- 
tues to ſuch contemptible Means. 


lick Humanity, than for his great Skill in Phy- 
fick : fo, in his various Reſearches into the Se- 


have found all the Virtues of che Materia Me- 
| dica Contained in a ſingle Apple; that he might 
have had the Pleaſure of obliging the World with 
| the valuable Secret. ” 

And yet it is very evident, that if an "fecbuat 
Remedy was found fo near at Hand for the Cure 
of that ſingle lingering Diſeaſe of the Conſump- 
tion only, a great Part of the Phyficians Buſi- 
neſs would ceaſe. Yea, the Inventor of this 
Sovereign Elixir Salutis, though he might be 
rewarded by his Prince with a Patent, muſt yet 
expect to be pelted by the Fraternity in general, 


it would, probably, upon the Strength of ſuch | 
Authority, have been celebrated more than it is 
in our Difpenſaories, by Quincy, ALLti, James, ; 
und the Writers in that Way: be brought over 
to us either dried or in Conſerve: have à top 
Place in Phyſical Preſcriptions : and be cloſered | 
ns I their other rare and 
2 


for exploding the large Trumpery of Phyſick ; 
a St. Pavi was by the Crafts-Men, for banifh- 
| the Heathen Gods out of the World; and 
i bringing the Gain of n Ann 
tion to nothing. „ 

And now I am come do Seripeune Teſtimony, | 
it may ſuggeſt, perhaps, a Fancy to the Reader, 


. that that Dix e to be accounted Heterodox, 


and 


I knew myfelf fecure from the Diſpleafure of 
| my celebrated Eſculapius. For as he was no 
leſs famed for his diſintereſted Spirit, and Pub- 


crets of Nature, he would have bern glad to 


ſomewhere near PoMRR ANA, to claim an Eftate 


+ See Col- 
lier's Dic- 
tionary. 


Prat 2 db. Stock. 


— — 


Book el 


_ corrupted, their Wills, and reduced eyery, Ba 
culty of their Minds to a; ſhameful Deformity, 


"—_ of a different Ogininn from. the Church: a 
Scepticks or a Free- Thinker, who dares- aſeribe 
any Sanative Virtue to a Fruit, the. prolibited 
Uſe whereof ſome fondly. conceive to have been 
the Intr oquction of Sickneſs, Diſeaſes, and even 


of Death itſelf, into the World. 13290 105 


| But furely the Apple ought to have the cole [i 
fair Plea, and Indulgence, with a reputed Cri- 
minal at the Bar: I mean, not to be condemned | 


by Hear-ſay, or Conjecture, till the Guilt? is 
roundly and fully proved. In the mean while 


* 44 


let the frequent, and approved Uſe of Apples 


after * Dinner, (even at Tables moſt abounding | 


with other Proviſions, , and as proper to help 


Digeſtion after a full Meal). ſerve to vouch for 
their Innocence at leaſt, without retaining 8 


Counſellor to Naa it in Le Viva. voce. 


FP 


28 Thur ad Malo, 957 Bow: 


wn muſt obſerve further, 7 the Hurt did not 


ſeem to. lie 4n the Paradiſiacal F ruit itſelf, but 


in the Tranſgreſſion of the Divine Command. 


The Prohibition might have been annexed by 
God to whatever Subject he thought fit. But 


on what Fruit ſoe ver it was fixed, the F. all of 
Man is not to be aſcribed to any pernicious Qua- 


lity in the Fruit itſelf; but to the Diſobedience 


of a curious, unruly Appetite; edged on by 


Pride, and by the fly Inſinuations 4 that cun- 


ning Serpent the Devil. 
Not but that it hath been * x” ot 


very learned Men, that the Fruit of the For- | 
bidden Tree was impregnated with ſome ferment- 
| ing Juice, which (like that violent Operation too 
irequently, perceivable in Cyder) put the Blood | 


2112 


9 7 ; "and thereby diveſted ew of the — 
and Dominion which their Souls had before over 


their Bodies, That it clouded, their Intellects, 


Like that IxoIAN 


to a miſerable Depravity. 


Juice, which i is ſaid to turn even the moſt; ſaga- 


cious and ſenſible Man. that drinks, it 0a 


Idiot, or natural Fool. ib id 


112 


Suppoſing therefore that the Miſchief did le 


in the Fruit itſelf, I ſhould. þe: inclined, from 


thoſe ill Properties of it, to conelude, that the 


Grape, and not my favourite Apple, was che 
very Fruit forbidden. For it was the Juice of 
the Grape which gave the firſt Occaſion to 
Prunkenneſs, that we read of. By which the 
firſt Divine Orator, or Preacher of Righteouſ- 


neſs, was beſocled and. cheated. out of iis Rea- 


a Shame and Scandal: 40 his Children; a Spectacle 
not to be endured without a Covering. to hide 
his. Deſormity, A Noamn.trasform'd,;. for 


42 55 the Condition. of a Brute; [and-wak 


lowing in the Mice and Filth of Senſuality .. 
„With the bewitching Juice of che ſame Sort 
1 Fruit, but rendered ſtill, more miſchieyous by 
che Art of the Diſtiller, unknown to the Ante 


Diluyians, (which, reduceth groſs and large Bo 


dies into a ſmall Compaſs; as, all: the Exils, 


Diſcafes, and Calamities of Life were ſaid, w be 


5 crowded together in the little Box of Panpo a; 


which is, a ol che woful 
8 7 
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| 
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a 


Effects of. che Fall * Man, et to the 
Heathen Theology) by their Brandy 1 ſay, our 


Neighbours. of Francs, with their Serpentine 


. Cunning, do draw us into the Snare. For this 
Liquor -(whieh is extracted from their worſt 
Wines, and even from Dregs) if not warily 


uſed, becomes of the ſame intoxicating Nature 
with the LzTHEAN, Waters. It obliterates, for 
a while, all the Traces of Reaſon. . It deſtroys 
Men's Memories, makes them forgetful of what 
is paſt, and renders them unfit for preſent Ser- 


vice, It blunts the Edge of their Underſtand- 


ing, and enfeebles their Bodily, as well as Re 
tional Powers. 

Hence a late Phyſician of much Note i in the 
Literary World, as he was in the Practice of 


| his Profeſſion, hath wittily called all Sorts of 


Liquors,” in which Brandy makes a Part of the 
Compoſition, „The Devil muzzled.“ 

But notwithſtanding the Muzzle, the Cyſtis, 
or Bag of Poiſon, lieth concealed under the 
Tongue; and all the Liquors with which Brandy 
is wont to be mixed, cannot waſh away its Ve- 


nemous Quality. The moſt that can be ſaid in 


Favour of ſuch compounded Liquors is, that 
thoſe who drink Brandy in Mixture with other 
Ingredients of an innocent or leis offenſive Na- 
ture, may be ſaid to do it with ſome Caution, 
though with ſome Imprudence. © But thoſe who 
drink it unmixed (Puris. Naturalibus, according 
to the Tippler's Language) they really do it 
without either Fear or r Wit; ; their Cooduet is is as 
bad as their Latin. ft 
In the laſt War with F rance, how our "Priſons 
were not large enough to, contain the. Priſoners, 
thoſe of the Faexca who had the Liberty to 
walk Abroad upon their Parole, did ſometimes, 


| in. cold, . froſty. Weather, call for a Dram of 


Euolun diſtilled Liquor at. our Publick- Houſes. 
But when inſtead thereof, a Dram of Frenca 

randy WAS brought to them, I am credibly i in- 
formed, that they only. ſmelt the Liquor, but 
Tefuled to taſte it; ſaying, it was good for 


a but not for the Faxen. 80 


oſpitahle are they to furniſh us, in a very plen- 
tiful Manner, with what they do not think it 


ſafe to drink, or even to taſte, rhemſelves! And 
Why mould not the Exol is be equally cau- 
tious of this combuſtible Liquor, who are not ſo 
well acquainted as the FxTVen are, wird the 
Yor and Manner of its Preparation: 1 

Fo return from this long, but not altogether 


uſeleſs, and impertinent Digreſſion. 


The Management of Cyder is a Secrets which 
—.— . — of keeping to them- 


ſelyes . As, People have their different, and pe- 


culian Wars of doing. its; according to their ſe- 
yegal, Fancies.s. and as, they, are notqriouſiy am- 


bitious of excelling, one another, in this Nome - 


ſtick, Laqvor; ſo, ong would think, there was a 

Spice of Envy mixed with their Emulation, which 
hinders them. from communicating, their, ſeveral 
Arts, They converſe freely enough upon v4- 
rious Kinds, of Huſbandry; and upon the ſer 


veral Ways of ordering and mapagzing their 

Langs, in ſuch a Manner as to reap the moſt 

advantageous. Returns from them. But, amidſt 

their other Friendly Diſcourſes and Communica- 

tions, they are ever reſerved and wary . | 
£ u 


' 


|\ 


— 
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| and Comprehenſion of every Reader. . 


Subject bCyiler: 
Gentlemen of the long Robe; whos, when a 


Caſe of Property is ſtated to them in Company, 
and Queſtions are aſked about it, do rarely 
open their Mouths without a Fee; till a chearful 
Glaſs hath relaxed their Tongues from their 


wonted and profeſſed Taciturnity ; and opened 
their Hearts to a 1 Diſcloſure of their 
Thoughts. 6 


Here they ſit as mute as the 


Yea, even thoſe who have obliged the World | 


with Rules and Methods for Impro -ement of 


Lands, by the Plantation of Orchards, and = 
thence have paſſed on to Cyder ; even theſe, 


fay, have handled this uſeful Subject but Tis \ 


ly, and in Tranſitu, as it ſtood in their Way 
to ſome other Article in View. 


Some of them, it muſt be confeſs'd, have been 
nice enough in deſcribing the ſeveral Engines 
for making of Cyder: but when it is made, they 
even leave it to the Mercy of Chancs whether 


It prove. drinkable or not. 


Others have, moreover, . recommended a Se- | 
| paration of the good Cyder from the Lees : 


which, in the modern Dialect, we term Rack- 
ing. But then they are ſo looſe in their Reaſons 
for, and Rules of doing it; that the Reader is 


ſtill left to gueſs when, and how, it ought to 
be done. 


Hence is is that that Bee of Arts and 
Sciences, Mr. CnauzRRs, in his Univerſal Dic- 
tionary, hath ſaid ſo little upon this Article. 
Although (like the painful Creature aboye) he 


hath ranſacked Woods and Foreſts, Hills and 


Mountains, Sea and Land, and · the Univerſe it- 
ſelf, for Honey to ſtock his Hive with : yet (for 


want of other Flowers, I ſuppoſe, to make a 


Collection from) he is obliged to take up with 
a ſingle Quotation from Mr. WoxriboE; and 
the Reader is ſtill to ſeek for that Information 
which he expected, _* 


Nor indeed can the Cyderiſt be, any * g 


Way, perfect and compleat in his Art, than by 
narrowly attending to the whole Courſe of 


Fermentation. He muſt as nicely watch the 


ſeveral Periods of it, as a careful Phyſician 


* 


notes the ſeveral Periods of an intermitting Fe- 


ver, in a Patient whoſe Life he is anxious to 
preſerve: 


If any clear and ditt Treatiſes of — 


have hitherto been publiſhed, they have eſcaped 
my Hands; and fo. fall not under the general 
Character above. For want of the Sight of 
any ſuch, I conceived there might be Room 


in a wide World, for this little Manual. | 5 
have been the more exact and particular in lay-. 


ing down the Rules, and in , aſſigning the Rea- 


fohs of them, for the Supply of the imaginary. 


Defe& above. Inſomuch that I think I have 
rendered every thing clear, plain, and 1 
to the very meaneſt Capacity. For I have e penn'd 

it for the Service of the Farmer * as well as 
of the Gentleman “; for the Uſe of the poor 
Rack-Holder, as well as for his rich and wealthy 
Lord. I have therefore endeavoured to put the 


Rules in ſuch a Dreſs, and to expreſs them in | 
ſuch Language, as to adapt them to the Taſte 


wn Q lc TD thoughtful of your Do 4 eg! | 
Not of my on, I all the live-long Day © | 
No. 52. | 
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| Confined in Meditation Fey FRF: SIOOE 
From Human Converſe : nor, at ſbut 4 Eve 
' Enjoy'd Repoſe . but oft at Midnight. Lamp 
Ph d my Brain. Racking Studies, if by Chance 


| You I might counſel right. | And oft this Care 
Diſturb'd me ſſumb ring. Mill you then repine - 


nn hes LIM 12 . | 
Pullis. ö 


But as Rules of al Kinds are jejune and dry; 


| and a Sort of dead Letters, if there be not 
| ſomewhat to quicken them: ſoT have intermixed 


Similitudes with them, and added a few Di- 


greſſions to them, to divert the Reader, and to 
make them go down the better. 
thecaries are wont to pleaſe and humour their 
Patients with gilded Pills. 
thus concealed, is taken by the niceſt Ladies 
without Reluctance; though the Leaf-Gold is 


Juſt as Apo- 


The Aſa-F cetida 


conſeſſedly of no Manner of Uſe in Phyſick. 
Some imperfe& Draughts of this Eſſay have 


| crept Abroad, and been well received, I hear, 


in many diſtant Parts of this Kingdom. For 
Strangers are always welcome, when they give 
the Maſters of the Houſe no Trouble; nor put 
them to any Expence in their Entertainment. 
But they are more eſpecially ſo, when, beſides 
the News they carry with them from their own 
Country, they offer to ſerve their Entertainers 
gratis; and without Meat, Drink, or Wages, 
to become Caterers for their Profit as well as 
Pleafire. 5 

I any of thoſe few, whom 1 babe obliged 
with the Rules for Improvement of their Cyder, 
do look upon Obligations of the ſame Kind to 
others, as an Infringement upon their Property, 
by thus breaking down the Encloſure, and turn- 
ing the little Spot, as it were, into a Common: 
my Anſwer is, that 1 am very much miſtaken, 


| if 1 have ever yielded up the Poſſeſſion into en- 


vious, mercenary, or ſelfiſh Hands. My De- 


ſign in imparting it to a few, was, that it might 
be communicated to many, and ſo ſerve, in ſome 
Meaſure, the Ends of the Preſs; to which I had 
no Thoughts of committing it, had it not been 
ſuggeſted” by a particular Friend, as a uſeful 
Article to be inſerted in the Book of Huſbandry. ” 
And I ſhould be glad to hear, from my Readers 
in general, as I haye already from thoſe who 
have had the Manuſcript Copies imparted * to 
them, that they have as good Cyder of their 
own Growth, by a cloſe Obſervance of theſe 
Rules, nay much better than they can meet with 


at the publick Markets pos the Sourn-Haus, 
or HzrzeFord. | . 


A Places. 


Jo labour for yourſelves ?' And rather chſſñ 
To lie fupintly, hoping Heuv 'n will bleſs + 
Your Cyder thus neglected; or TOR Neun 20% 


I am well aware that this Tract will appear in 

| the Book of Huſbandry, like a Stranger in a 
Publick Theater. Some may caſt a favourable 
Eye upon it; but others will look aſquint. There 
is one Claſs of Men in particular who will ſcarce 
forgive me, and from them 1 expect no Thanks. 
Theſe are the Cyder Merchants: or ſuchi as make 
it their Trade to huy Cyder from the Pound, 
to manage and to fell it at : Loxpox, _ other 


But when theſe Dealers e that 4 
8 this Effay may prove of ſome Diſ- ſervice to their 
„ — 
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833 2 or Way df Buſineſs: 
(as it will teach every Farmer ho to cure his owt. 
Cyder at Home, without being put to che need- 
leſs Expence of ſending it to the publick: Cellars. || 
for that Putpoſe) yer. if it wilh turm to the PE- 
lick Beneßt, by imptoving a cottſiderable Branch 
of the National Retente ; they Will ſorely, 
ſhake Hands with me. At the worſt they can- 
not be ſo ſeyete upon me, a8 not to pardon an 
Attempt which ſo directly aims at the Publick | 
Good. Tea, perhaps, they may herein eſpy | 
ſomething (how. unwilling ſoever th may be to 
acknowledge it) which had before cſeaped their 
Obterration or for which they. could not. render 
per and ſubſtantial Reaſon. . 4 
by whether they. will acknowledge this or bot, 


= is certainly the Intereſt of every Nation, to 


- 


not live without it, 
Conſtitution with "this combuſtible Liquor, that 


% 


ter 2 plentiful | Dinner, or 


Pig and Gooſe in particular. 
| Baſket, as we ſay, and becomes the laſt Glafs at | 
parting, after a * of other ee „ 


; carty their Home Manufactures to the higheſt 
Perfection they are capable of; that ſo they may 


live ': as independent of their Nei hbours as poſ- | 


ſible; and alſo export the ſuper aus; Products 
of their .own Country to 'oreign Markets, 5 
But alas! while inſtead of improving our Cy- 
der, ſo as to render it fit for our dyn, ables, 
and ſaleable Abroad, our Heads are oply pro- 
jefting how to get e Liquors 1 to mix. with 


. it, and ſo to ſpoil, inſtead of i improving it, in 


that coltly Way; we are burthened and over- 
ſtocked with both, by a clandeſtine and de- 
ſtructive Trade with Frakcr, we part with our 
Money, and (which j is ſtill more valuable on the 
Score of the t many Hands employed in the Wool- 
len Manufacture) ſometimes with our Wool tc 200: 
and ſo keep our Enemies warm againſt External 
Colds, for ſeyeral Years; While in Exchange, 


they only warm us within for a fem Minutes, 


We pleaſe ourſelves with. the. Name of SAMPSON 


(chat i is to fay, Brandy and Cyder) but, like filly ö 
Prodi gals, we wantonly pare with the Golden 


2 by in Which our Strength doth lie. | 5 5 F 


+ + know it is à difficult Thing to ſtem the 
Tide of general Practice, and to perſuade Men 


to any thing againſt their Inclination. ws is like 


preſſing upon them thoſe hard Leſſons in Reli- 
gion of plucking out a Tight Eye, and cutting 


the darling Affections of their Heart. 


To put an old Brandy Drinker, for laſtance, | 


under, the Mortification of a total Abſtinence, is 


off a right Hand. It is a tearing up by the Root ö 


* OE "IE 


n 


like putting a Knife to his Throat, for he can- 


He hath ſo over-heated his 


Cyder, Alas! is become too cold for him. Hie 
fancies that he ſhould be dead foon, if he hath | 


Journey; after hard Labour; and to keep him 


warm while he is ſo; at leaſt to prevent his cool- 


ing too faſt, and to keep his Blood from being 


not ſomething to warm and comfort his Heart; T1 
eſpecially, i in cold and. froſty Weather; upon a 


echill'd.. Yea, Brandy is become an Antidote 


for all Inte both in eating and drink- 
_ ings juſt as one Sort of 1 Poiſon i is preſeribed by 


the Phy ſician, for expellir another. Thus a 


Dram is exhibited by the Maſter of the Fealt 'af- 


Uſe of grols. Food. 


It is che only, Latin that ue hear 9 1 


It pinneth up the 


) 


— 


1 


— * 


|! for a Rides. . Thus. Brandy. hath. the, 


$ 


| 


„ 


. 


inſtead of doſing him with Phyſick; 


MS + — — Rm mos © ... 


' eaſy, upon the Stomach, without a clean Dram 
Luck 
to ohtain the Fame of a Sovereign ordial: ;of. 
a:Catholicon that hits eyery Diſorder zu chat is. 
ſuited to all Conſtitutions, to all Tires to all 


Places, and to all Occaſions.” 


I have found many People in che W World thus 


| befooled to their Ruin, and have had an Account 


too of many more. . But I am, ſtill ſenſible that 
the Corruption is not univerſal. 1 ſhall therefore 


think my, Pains well beſtowed, if they afford ſuf- 


ficient Caution to the uncorrupted Part of the 


: preſent Generation, from falling into this fatal 
| ; Snate, from whence their Friends or their Fore- 


Fathers did confeſs it even impoſſible for them 


| to recover, 


But I Kut no not leave ſuch poor miſerable Crea- 
cores as 1 find then. If they are not already ſo 
blinded and beſotted by this intoxicating | Lt 
quor, às to be entirely loſt to their Reaſon, 1 
muſt beg them to conſider chat, inſtead of ſup- 


| porting their Spirits by Brandy, every Pram i is 


a Sort of frem Wound, or Stab ate upon 
chethſelves; and that therefore every ſuch re- 
peated Act of Sulcide, or Self-Murder, doth re- 


quire Alſo a particular "Aft of Repentance to waſh 


aa che Guilt thereof. | 

Nor muſt J look upon them as incurable, and 
ſo forſake them; as the Phyſician uncourteouſly 
turns his Back to his Patient, when he finds, the 
cold Sweat upon bim. For though the Diſeaſe 
of Brandy. Ai s. may be reckoned of the moſt 
inflammatory Kin and hig ghly malignant: yet 


While there is Life there: is Rae 3 and a Cure 


may be wrought without running che Riſque of 
4 dasgerous Expetiment, or a deſperate Re- 
med. 5 
A "thofe Who Have enervated Sx blunted 
their Reaſon, , by this ſtuf pifying Liquor, are. ra- 
ther to- be taken, 'b "Guile and Artifice, than to 
be wrought upon by rational Inducements: fol 
would "recommend to them the. pretty Device 
of a Durcn Doctor, upon the like Occaſion. 
Finding his Patient too far gone in the Phrenſy 
of drinking Brandy, to be cured of the. ill Effects 
of it by Phyſck: that his Appetite to F ood 
failed him; that his Pulſe was quick and inter- 
mittig; chat he had a Cough upon him; and 
that he had all the Symptoms of- Night Sweats 
approaching, and ſo of his entering upon the laſt 
Stage of a Conſumption the Doctor thought it 
expedient to remove the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe, 
and ſo 
weaned him gradually from that fatal Practice 
by this artful Stratagem. He did not debar 
bim from his favourite Cordial at once, but in- 
dulged him the Uſe of it upon this eaſy Con- 
Ation : y namely, that he ſhould ſtrictly obſerve 
to put a large Duck Skot into bis uſual Dram 
Glaſs, every Time before. he took his Doſe. 
For Lead, ſaid the Doctor to him, is of.a cool- 


| ing, healing, balſamick Nature; and therefore 


to refreſh and ſtrengthen his weak and ten- 

r Lungs. 
and their Continyance 3 in che Glaſs wich ſome of 
'the Liquor, under Pretence of Infuſion, for an 
Hour, (according to the Doctor's Direction) the 


Doſe was reduced: at laſt to . of a 


Tea- 


"4 


By the frequent. Addition of Shot, 


W w N — 


„Tea, and Punch n not to G: quite: 
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"Prot of, the. "Stack. 
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Tea-ſpoonful z and. by that Means he both re 
claimed and Tecovered his Patient, F or he grey 
well in Proportion to the gradual Djoinution of | 
his Doſe, bes honeſt and. cheap. Preſcription. 


for the Cure of this wretched Malady of Dram- - 


aun c Not as other Sorts of Madneſs are; | 
cured, by Evacuations of all Kinds; by the | 
tedious and painful Experiments of Cupping, 
Bleeding, Bliſtering, Vomiting, and Purging; 
and ſometimes by the Correction of Chains too: 
but by the imperceptible, and daily Abatement | 
of the wonted den of the Glaſs; and 
by a flight Curb, and eaſy Reſtraint upon an in- 
ſatiable Appetite of Liquor. And thus the 


Vices of the Mind, as well as the Diſeaſes of 


the Body, are beſt cured by Practices oppoſite © 
thoſe that begot them. 

The Uſefulneſs of this Subject of Cyder r muſt 
apologize for my having ſtepped out of my 
Profeſſion to treat of. And if an Ix isn Prelate 
hath condeſcended, for the Good of his Coun- 


try, to enter into a Minute and Philoſophical 
Examination of the Virtues of Tar-Water; and 


to extract a Panacea from the inſpiſſated Juice of 
an Exotick Tree: why ſhould a poor ExgL1sH 
Vicar be deprived of the Pleaſure, or be debarred 


the Liberty of caſting his Mite into the Publick 
Treaſury, by improving a Liquor of our -I 


Sl and of which we have ack. a raſh Con- 

The Rules laid i in the Beginning — this 
Eday 1 have fully experienced, in a Courſe of | 
many Years Reſidence in the Souru-Hams. 
When others have found as goad Succeſs in the 
Obſervance. of them as I have met with, by ren- 
dering their Cyder from Fifteen Shillings a Hogs- 
head, (the prime Coft at the Pound) worth Five 
Guineas; yea, as valuable as an Hogſhead of 


Wine (each of which I have actually refuſed for | 


a Hogſhead of Cornisy Cyder) they will, at 
leaſt think themſelves ſo much obliged to me, as 

to ſay; that neither their Labour, nor my own, 
hath been” ill-beſtowed. I have received the 
thankful Acknowledgments of many, who have 
frankly declared, that their Cyder, which be- 
fore uſed to be thin, poor, and hungry, hath, 
by their following theſe Directions, proved ſo 
rich, full, and good, that their Friends (eſpe- 


ciall thoſe who have been bred in the Maritime | 


Way) have, during the Summer Seaſon, called 
for it at Fable, and preferred it to the beſt of 


Port-Wine: and, in plain Terms, they” _ 


it a valuable Article in Houſe· keeping. 
But I muſt be ſo ſincere with my Reden as 
to acquaint him, that thoſe who have followed 
my Rules but in Part, and who have been di- 
verted by a Multiplicitx of Buſineſs, Company, 


Recreation, or Pleaſure, from giving a due At- 


tendance to their Cyder, they have found them- 


ſelves much deceived in their Expectations, hen 0 


it was too late to amend their Fault. Like 
heedlefs Practitioners in Phyſick, who diſmiſs 
their Patients with a ſingle Phlebotomy, and Box 
of Pills, and take no farther Care about them, 
till their-whole Maſs of Blood is corrupted, * 
their, Conſtitutions are quite emaciated. But 
although, in chuſing an Aſs for their next 
Doctor, the Patients may happen to be reſtored, 

n ama Milk of. that, otheryiſe. o con- 
rn | | 


e 
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"remprible, Creature, to A tolerable Share of * 


Health: yet the Cyder i is gone (as we ſay) paſt 5 


Recovery, and Wag te. Ak of Man. to 


cure. 


But as this Digfrration, is FC J for the k Be- | 


nefit of my Country i in general, and more eſpe- 
cially for the Uſe. and Service of thoſe Parts of 


the Kingdom which do moſt abound with Cyder: 


ſo it would ſorely grieve me to hear that an ill: 
' Uſe is made of it. It would much. trouble me; 
1 ſay, if. ſome leading Member of. Parliament; 


who is. not a Repreſentative for a Borough in 


Dzvox, Hezzrogd, or CokxwAL, ſhould, in 


the Vacancy of State Affairs, have the Curioſity 


as well as Leiſure, to caſt his ſagacious Eye 
upon it; and ſo, in Eovy. to the ſingular Hap- 
pineſs of the few Counties famed for Cyder, 
ſhould be tempted to move for an additional 
Duty upon it, in ſome future Seſſion. For, if 


| e any have been made in the 5 


h „ 


1 


Grace, Dignity, — Face of Senqtorial Elo- 


quence, ſhall move and ſuggeſt, that Apples do 
not only ſupply. us. with Meat and Drink, but 
that they ſerve us alſo for Phyſick as well as” 
Food. 

For "that the Apple affords a healthful Nou- 


riſhment,- is evident not only from the Foreign 


Examples of the Pomrranians, cited above 


out of Dr. BavxvARD; but alſo from Inſtances 
near at Hand, af the Inhabitants of the Sourn- 


Haus (where the Seeds of this imperfect Eſſay 


did at firſt appear) and of the County of HERE. 


ro {Which was the Scene of Mr. PnILIps's 
Poem on the ſame Subject.) For as Apples, 
cooked up in various Forms, are a conſiderable 


Part of their Food from the End of JuLy to the 


Beginning of ,NzczmrEr : ſo Cyder is their 
principal and conſtant Liquor throughout the 
ear. And yet a more healthy Body of Men, 
or more chearful in tlieir Way, and truly merry 


in — Comparations, cannot WOO dec 


wth Raogdow... das bog dns 


% T be Farmer' 's Hürde, « at 4700 Hour of Du 
| Come uninvited : be, with bounteous.. Hand, N 
| Imparts, his ſmog . Vintage, feet Reward 
Of. his, own Induſtry 75. be Nut-brown * 
Circles inceſſavt, lt the humble Cell © 
Wi th guiv ring Laughs, and rural Teſts ruins, | 
Eaſe, and Content, and undi iſſembled Love 


4 


Shine in each Face: | the T, Thoughts of Pour * ; 
Entreaſe their Fo, — n cot 
Gladſome they. qual, - 7 "ot 7 tbe Boynds © 


of healthful 7. emprrance, nor feat from Ni , 


Seaſon of Reſt : but well begew'd repair © ROPER Toh 


Each to bis Houſe with unſupplanted Feet. 

Ere Heaven 5 emblazow'd by the Ralle Mn, th 
Domeſick Cares awake them. Brit they riſe "WY 
Refreſb d, and lipely wth the Foys that lor 0 
From. amicable Tal alk, and moderate Cups —— 
75 "bus feet „ No noiſy Brawls Mb 
riſe from Hos "Glaſs. 
Remote, from br azen Sou 


ws 3 75 


dof War, enjoy 


 Nefareous Oder, and with ſeemly . = 
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Fortunes, and of their Familie. 


ſhot my Mark, and chat Cyder, Sobriety, and 


r — + I TY 


— — — : —U— — — 


A 20 hr te hi e 3 
15 32 which annually Jupplies © * 
Their Cellari, and uirb vir rure lighid GH ae 
Exbilerates their languid Minds, within | 
The Golden Mean confined : Beyond thert's naught 
Of Health or Pleaſure found. But when thy Heart 
 Dillates © with fervent Joys,” and eager Sou?! _ 
| Prompts to purſue the ſparkling Glaſs," be fare 2 
"Tis Time ie foun it. I thou'wilt prolong © 400 
Dire Compotation, forthwith Reaſon Yields” . i 
Her Empire to Confuſion, aud N,. Rule, 
And vain Debates. Then twenty Tongues eh” | 
Conſpire in ſenſeleſs Jargon: nought is heard 
"FRO e and Wind Ran: * 0 
 Diftruſt and Fealouſy to theſe Fucceed, © 2 
And Anger kindling Taunt; the certain Bane | þ 
e well-knit Priendſbip. Now horrid Bp © g 
Commence: the Bumper-Glaſſes now are titrPd | 
With dire Intent: Bottles with Bottles clas 
= rude Encounter : round their Temples h 
27 be . e 80 POE oy” Batter | 

Cheeks | 
A Gore ah Coder flow. 2 Ye Hav Nl 
From Bairisn Ves ſuch dire Events remove 
Fur diftant; neither let our civil Broils 


ume from ſocial Cups ! l 4 


Our humid Produfts, and with temp rate be 


. Miri and boſpitable Love * 
Punirs. 


7 Bat it eee e 
en to take a cheerful Cup, they commonly 
know their Quantum Sufficit, wind up their Bot- 
toms, and either return to their Labour, or to 
their Reſt. Thus they enjoy an almoſt uninter- | 

rupted Health: feed (as we ſay) like Farmers; 
and avoid thoſe Exceſſes by which the intem- 
perate Part of Mankind are led into many In- 
conveniences; to the Ruin of themſelves; of their 


If any ſhould here obſerve, that I have over- 


Temperance are very diſtant Subjects; I have 
this to plead: that in directing People how to 
make their Cyder better I ſhould have done them 
more Hurt than Good, unleſs a ſeaſonable Cau- 
tion had been interpoſed and interwoven, if I may | 
ſpeak i in the Phraſe of a Woollen Manufacturer, 
with the ſeveral Threads of this Eſſay, to make 
the Drinkers. of this Liquor to become better 
alſo. To. render their Cyder more palatable, 
would be only laying a more ſubtil Snate to en- 
trap them, unleſs I had alſo preſſed and fecom- 
mended 4 temperate US Fe... 

The Enc148 are, by their very Enenites] ac-- 
 knowledged to. be a brave and a warlike People. | 
Even the King of Fa aner (if Credit may be | 
given to the Public Papers) allows them to 
have Hearts, thougb he is pleaſed to deny them 
Heads. And it muſt be untes indeed, that 
Exclisn Heads are mightily injured, but not 
totally deſtroyed, by Fzxzwcn Brandy. His Ma- 
jeſty therefore may be ſaid to deal by us as the 
PHILISTINES did by Samesox,; firſt to blind us 
by his intoxicating Spirits, and then to jeſt upon, 
and make Sport with us. But when we recover | 
from this Lethargick Fit, as Samrson's Hair 

grew again, and his Strength with it, the Pillars 


| Men; 3 but to im print in their Mifids this ſeaſon- 


n ; ber as they are natrally brave, they would. ex- 


a 1 Action. Their Enemies would no more come 


| ts withſtand them in the Exploits of War. 


| fifications: and as boldly puſheth his Way thro? 


ie Tile ond: Dale, bet prob by Flight: 


| thoſe ory the 108 le ok ple mT CENTRE: 
1h the Hands of "the Giant; aven ing "himſelf at 

nce 'upo n Feng Parti 110 for't cir unſeaſon- 
| able Mich ad for tlg Tov of his two Eyes. 
1 do not ſpeak” his" To exalpetate our Military 


able and certain heh that if they were as ſo- 
cel in every Station of Life. They would ſhine 
both in 4 Council of War, and in the Field of 


near them in the Stratagems, than they are able 


That excellent Rule, he that ſtriveth fol Ma- 
bey is Temperate | in all Things, is as needful 
to be obſerved in the Carnal, as in the Spiritual 
Warfare. A ſober Warrior keeps his Reaſon 
cool, awake, and conſiderate. He hath the free 
| Uſe of all the Powers and F aculties both of 
Mind and Body. His Head is as quick to di- 
ſtinguiſh and contrive, as his Eye to eſpy, and 
his Hand to execute. He ſoon diſcerns the moſt 
weak, open, and unguarded Parts of his Ene- 
my's Troops, or the leaſt Defects in their For- 


their Ranks, forceth their Lines, or mounteth a 
Breach. By the Rules of Temperancę (the Siſter 
of Fortitude and Prudence) thus fteering his 
Courſe,” as the Sun doth by the Zodlack, like 
that glorious Luminary he is bright in all his 
Faculties, indefatigable in the Charge aſſigned 
him, and rejoiceth as a Giant to run his Courſe. 
In this active, yet unwearied Manner, methought 
I beheld with grateful Eyes, in che laſt War, 
our Bz1TISH Hero traverſing Sea and Land; 
and no ſooner leaving FLanpers, than appear- 
ing in the memorable Field of * Cuil lob EN and 
charging the inſulting Rebels with ſuch undaunted 
| Bravery (in Defiance- of their once formidable 
Back-Swords) as to put them to a perpetual 
Fight, we e as well as Shame. 1 


8 Berg — = Here might you fee." EE 
Lairdi, 5) their Clans on the embattled Field 
Slain, or half dead, in one huge ghaſtly Heap 
Promiſcuouſly amaſt.: with, diſmal Groans, 
Ejaculations in the Pangs of Death! _ 

Some call for Aid negledted: ſome o' erturn d 

In the fierce Shock, lie gaſping and expire, 
Trampled by fiery Courſers. © Horror thus, 

And «wild Uproar, and Deſolation reignd 
Unreſpited. - The young Adventurer 

With long-ftretch'd haſty Strides forſakes his Ho if, 
Trembling, agaſt, not venturing to look back, 
Paſling for F a: but lepyes the end Crown! 


182 bebind, 2:9: 


 Witneſs.thouBovyNes :- and witneſs CULLODEN, ws 
May Gzorcr's Crown long flouriſh on Bis Head 
In ite of Ren and Rowe. 1 My CUMBER* 

23 70A 5912 ; 
Continue long jo guard 'biy Pathir's Throne! 


On the contrary, if we take a View of Sot- 
kimneſd, we ſhall find it the Parent of thoſe 
twin Siſters, Folly and Cowardice. Tbe Perſon 
addicted to it cannot have his Senſes nor his In- 
tellectuals clear. His Head is filled with groſs 
Fumes, and his Underſtanding clouded; -A Miſt 


of blue Monaymoy-plidy a; | 


Ho 
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d veils * Reaſon. The 
coniticvally 9 05 1 Virtues 
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Pradacit of the Sock : 


1 his Soul are lulle aſleep; ; Fas he is 
huſlyd and becalm'd into Ruin. His Bodily; as 

well as Rational Faculties, are brought into Bon- 
dage, and laid in Chains of Iron. He becomes 


is unfit for the Battle. 
ing them worth my Notice: 
greater Reaſon I find to reſpect them. Among 


that they were to be reclaimed by Reflexions of 
this Nature. But alas! they are ſuch a merry, 
thoughtleſs, jovial Crew, that they are only to 
be cured by Time and by dear-bought Expe- 
rience. They are ſuch an active, and yet ſuch 
an idle Sort of Men; ſo averſe to Fatigue and 
Labour, and yet ſo fond of running into the 
moſt buſy Scenes of Life: ſo profuſe of Money, 
and yet ſo often hazarding their Lives for it: 
ſo fam' d, in ſhort, for the Extremes of Activity 
and Indolence, of the eager Thirſt after, and 
the viſible Contempt of, Gain, that they ſeem a 
perfect Riddle, and to ſurpaſs all Deſcription, 

But amidſt ſuch various Contraſts as center in 
their ſingle Character, the Courage of EncLisn 
Sailors doth either attone for all their Failings, 
in the Eye of their Fellow- Subjects, or caſteth a | 
favourable Covering over them. Their Valour 
is not to be parallelled among the Maritime 
Tribe; and no more admits of Contradiction, 
than it will ſubmit to Oppoſition. I can com- 
pare them to nothing better than to EncLisn 
Cocks, which, though they exceed all others 
upon the Pit, can yet contentecty riot upon a 
Dung-Hill. | 


ing the many Hardſhips and Difficulties which 
they had to contend with in the laſt War, they 


formed Wonders. Though, like the finny Tribe, 
they derive their Livelihood from the floating, 


without courting Danger, they have often! en- 
gaged betwixt a double or treble Fire of the Ene- 


they at once covet and deſpiſe, they might by 


by a much ſuperior Force, they have diſdained 
to ſtrike to FxEN RH Colours, but in the laſt 
Extremity z and when their wooden Caſtles be- 
"came fo leaky, that the Deep was ready to ſwal- 
low them up. But, amidſt all their brave En- 


gagements, and their many ſignal Feats at Sea, 


it is reaſonable ſtill to ſuppoſe that they would 
have performed more, had the common Sailors 


been as ſober and temperate as many of the Com- 


manders and inferior 3 under whom they 
en 


But among; all the valiant Exploits at Sea, I | 


Zo ſhould be wanting, in ui to my * 
VN 5a. 


weak and enervated in both: and the Soldier in 
this Condition, like his Drum 1 5 n, 


Friends Freedom of Speech is allowable, and 
the honeſt Tars cannot blame me for wiſhing, 


But, to their Honour be it ſpoken, conſider- 
ſometimes even out- did themſelves, and per- 


turbulent, unſteady Element, and their Bread is 
caſt upon the Waters: yet they have been often 
obliged to pull it out of the Fire too. As if 


they could not enough diſtinguiſh-their Bravery | rage in all Extremities. It will not permit them 


mies Cannon; that ſo, like that very Gold which | 


ſuch a Purification, appear with the greater 
Luſtre. Yea, when they have been over- powered 


* 2 


| Pariſhioner Captain Pont did I omit to men: 
tion his gallant Reſolution in cutting an Exc» 
Lisn Man of War out of a Fxxwen Harbour. 
An Action not unlike that of Jasox, ſo much 
celebrated in antient Hiſtory: the bringing back 
the Sol BAY, together with two Hundred and 


fifteen FR ence Priſoners in it, from the Road 
Should 1 here paſs, over the en Sails, | 


they would rage and ſtorm upon me, as not think- 
though I really 
eſteem them as a very valuable and a very uſeful | 
Body of Men: and the more IJ know them the 


of St. Max rix's, being, to all Human Appear- 
ance, as impracticable as the 0 28 the Golden 
Fleece from Col chHOS. 

As this Action ſtands Gagular-4 in the Ewotzen 
Annals, ſo the Bzx1Tisn Argonaut's Misfortane 
was ſingular likewiſe. For his not being bred in 
the Navy excluded him, by the Rules thereof, 


however, -was graciouſly pleaſed to diſtinguiſh 
him, and to bind him, as it were, by. the ſtrongeſt 
and: moſt ſignificant Tie of his Royal Bounty : 
namely, by a Gold Medal affixed to, and pen- 
dent on, a treble Gold Chain. But the Com- 
mand of his own Prize was what he had at 
Heart; as it would have. afforded ' him more 
Room for the Diſplay of that Bravery, which, 
for want of a ſtouter Ship, he afterwards ſigna- 
lized upon the IxDIAx 9 in a diminutive 
Packet- Boat. 

Having thus paid my Acknowledgments to 
the ExclIskH Soldiers and Sailors, it would be 
but a low Compliment paſſed upon them to ſay, 
French Brandy is not good enough for them. 
Could I render ExcLIsH Cyder like the famed 
Nectar and Ambroſia of the Heathen Gods; or 
the more modern, but no leſs fictitious Liquors 
of Aurum Potabile, to make them immortal, 
and ſo to cauſe their Lives to be as durable as 
their Fame, I thould not think it above their 


} Deſert. But, as they would ſtill covet a Sip 


3 


of the right Nants, or Coniack : ſo, if a Cor- 
dial Whet is to be indulged to any who are not 
under an actual Deliquium ; thoſe ſurely have the 
beſt Title to ir who fight our Battles: and who, 
upon a Puſh, may require juſt as much as will 
ſuffice to blunt the ſharp Senſe of Danger, to 
quicken their Spirits, and to puſh them on to 
Action. 


But let them ever remember, that true For- 


titude cannot be inſtilled from the Alembick. It 
flows from a much nobler Fountain; namely, 
from the ſteady and immutable Principles of Re- 
ligion: which arms its true Profeſſors with Cou- 


- tamely to yield unto, or ſneakingly to draw 
back in, the moſt threatening Dangers: where 
the Rights and Intereſt of their King and Coun- 
try do demand their Aſſiſtance. For Chriſtian 
Heroes (to uſe the Words of a late Military 


|. « Perſon upon the ſame Subject) will expire in 


Heaps before his Pavilion, to guard the im- 
2 portant Life of their Sovereign; and, in the 
« Joint Cauſe of Heaven and Earth; of our 
Religion and Liberties, deſtroy like miniſtring 
« Angels, or die an Army of Martyrs.” 

When the Reader conſiders that we are juſt 
upon the Brink of a bloody War, he will pardon 


rage, and to fix the Reſolutions of thoſe, who 
| are like to be concerned in the moſt buſy Scenes 
of it. And howſoever the Exol isn may be re- 
| preſented by a neighbouring Power (like Pol v- 
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from the juſt Reward of his Merit. His Majeſty, 
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Steelt*s 


Chriflian 
Hero. 


a Digreſſion, which is meant to whet the Cou- 
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As in Luclav) ftrongy, der blind + vet ve 05 and they are fet down without 5 
truſt dar (chrough the Goodneſz of. that Pro-. | che particular Page. Since the Review of «the 
ded us): we ſhall firſt Manuſcript, Copies, many freſh Hints have 
bet ſupplied with the Ryes of Ans te watch | ftarred up, which are inſerted here. They could 
and direct the State, as Welt as with this nds mot, without: Tome. Reliftance, be either pre- 
of Balaxzvs to fight our Miese I | yented or-fuppreſſed: the Conceptions of the 
A Change of Topicke in Witing, en as Mind being like thoſe of the Body; und; when 
of Hullpeficin Huſbandry, ſervts for 'Artiuſe: F e (the Bards tactics 
ment. If: theſe Political Remarks do not afford daily. ee 
the Reader that Sort of Entertainment which dhe ; + Stet wanky cee bave defied to ſee 
Title Page gave him Reaſon to expect chrough- theſe; Cyder Directions printed for the common 
out the whole Effay ; I muſt frankly confeſs that Good ; and have offered a handſome Encourage- 
the Subject is of fuch a barren Nature, and lies | ment for their Publication by Subſcription. But 
- fo much out of the common Way of Writing, | when I made a Motion to one or two of them, 
that, like the Apple itſelf, it will not afford | for their Patronage of them, they modeſtly re- 
any Juice without ſqueezing. I have therefore | fuſed to have their Names prefixed to an Art, 
been ſometimes at a Loſs even for Words to | which they did not pretend to have :the Skill to 
cloath and convey my Sentiments in, ſo as to | protect, . 
render them incelligible. For Cyder, though a | itlelt. 
liquid Subſtance, is yet a very dry Subject to Fhe Veſſel is therefore punched; . 
write upon. Hence it came to paſs, that in his | Pilot, into a wide Ocean of Contradictions: into 
celebrated Poem upon it, Mr. Philips, though | a World of Yeas and Nays: of Commendation 
a Writer of a very lively Fancy, found bimſelf | and Blame: of good Report and evil Report : 
obliged to make many Excurſions into Simili- of Praiſe and Calumny. As it is thus commitred 
- tudes, Perſonal Characters, and other Arnplifica- | to the Rage of Wind and Storm, it only remains 
tions, quite foreign to his Favourite Nectarian | that I wiſh it a proſperous Voyage, for the Be- 
Juice. og of his Obſervations I have referred | nefit of Paſterity z and ſo 1 bid ĩt Adien. 
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The INTRODUCTEON.” 


$ it has been our Cuſtom. in ue 
preceding Parts of this Work, not 
only to inform the Huſbandman of 
ſuch Things as it is neceſſary for 
f him to know; but to explain them 
as minutely and exactly as we are able, that by 
being familiar to his Underſtanding, they might 
be imprinted in the more laſting Manner on his 
Memory : we ſhall endeavour to proſecute the 
large e here, e * 


; 


— 
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16. Of > ates PAS to udien. 
16. Of the Damages done by Winds to ergo 
m their Ops. 

1% Of abe Nalube uf Blpbes. | 11 
aut 20 the e. ans e oe _ 
1% O the Teal Cauſe and Origin of Bight, | 

— Of Damages by rafterly Winds. | 
21. Of: Damages by late Fran. 

22. Of Dunages from Weakmfi ad Srv 108 
23. Of the Nature of Mildew.” 2.79 
| 24. Of the rel Cauſe of Mildew. Body 57 
2700 eee * — He 36511 10 

a8 - Of ubs ra Cauſe of 3 9 0 

ene, gau, Hs dr Gu 
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ſon for attempting it, becauſe ſuch a Knowledge 


in uo ghet Article” ſv neceſſary. The Kei 4 


dents we are about to treat of att of the mo 
— — Kind; and if the Cauſes of chem b 
N. Under öd, they never can be pre- 
wet; t this Reaſon, we ſhall in the 5 
Chapters of chis Book 1 and ſo far 
26 Rat can be done, explain tb 


ments which'ate the Oceaſians of n many of 5 
| a 


the Holbandman | 
the Nature of fuch Incidents i in the Air and Ele- 


—— — — — — Pug APE, ER 


. Hurt 
is done, he may know what are the Means in hie 
Power, if there be n * 
againſt it. F 

Under this Dreißon we ſhall aſs Sur che 
Meteors, as the Learned call them, Rain, Hail, 
Snow, and the Reſt ; and inſtruct our Huſband - 
man how far he may be able to foreſee them, 
and conſequently be prepared to guard his Flock 
and his Crops RE INE they e 
would receive from them. 

Aſter we have —— into th Kall. 
ve ſhall trace the Effects in thoſe Diſorders they 
occaſion in the ſeveral Parts of the Huſband- 
man's Concern; and thus endeavour, under this” 
moſt important Head, to lay down in a few plain 
Words a Syſtem of Rural Philoſophy ; which if 
not enough to ſatisfy the utmoſt Curioſity of idle 
Minds, ſhall yet offer every Aſſiſtance that has 
been diſcovered to ſerve the practical Farmer. 
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Heat confulred tſe 1 
90 5 the Suck and Grp. Ro 


HOUGH Heat be the very Principle of 
Life in the Univerſe, yet it may be at- 
tended with fatal Conſequences: to every Thing 
in Nature, Tha Dre che, Vii. | 
of every Thing; and in the preſent Caſe, 
that which when . ee the Support and 
Preſervation of all Things, \when . exceſſive. is 
their:-Deftruftianc+: 2 mh nan 244 
We are not here io enter-iae tha Killefi of | 
Heat in the Condition of actual Fire, which diſ- 
ſolves, diſſipates, or deſtroys all known Sub- 
ſtances ; but that Degree of it only, which may 
de in the Temperature of the Air. The Farmer 
will not bring Metals to the Furnace, — 
poſe Gold or Diamonds to che Power of great 
Burning Glaſſes, which in their full Forte ſcat- 
ter the one, and ſplit the other to Shivers: theſe 
are the Amuſements of Philoſophy ; ve are con- 
cerned only with its Uſe. We-ſball;confinSour- | 
ſelves to the Nature and Effects of that Degree 
of Heat which is at times felt in the Air, and to 
its Influence upon the Cattle and Produce. of 
the Ground: and as we limit this Work to the 
Service of the Farmer, we ſhall advance nothing 
but what ſtands on certain Proof, and what his 


ACCIDENTS. 


a. 


Boo Xll. 


— — 


plain Reaſon, that the Cold only e 
their Juices, whereas the Heat diſſipates them. 


The Effects of this Temperature of the Air 
are more ſenſible on Plants than Animals ; 
wherefore we ſhall e conũder them in 
thai e OST. 

Many Plants will w in LAY con- 
ſiderable Degree of Cold : but when it comes 
to freezing, tho' a Multitude endyre it and keep 
alive, yet few; have the Vigour to ſhoot. The 
; lighteft Froſt ſtops the Growth of moſt Plants, 
and a Degree ſomewhat ſtronger it ſtops that of all. 

This is a Principle perfectly eſtabliſhed by Ex- 
perience, and the Farmer will learn from it what 
he is to expect with Regard to his Winter Crop. 

Young Plants ſuffer more by F roſt than thoſe 
. wy advanced in Growth; cherefore let him 
provide for ſach as are to ſtand the Winter ac- 
cordingly, and expect from them Nothing bur 


ſome Strength before the Coming in of. Froſts ; 
and let him expett | little more from them 
duting Winter, thap to eſtabliſh themſelves well 


| in the Ground. In the Days of Froſt he ſees 


they can only ſupport themſelves alive, for 
to grow in that Time is againſt the Courſe 
| of Nature; therefore what little Shoots they can 
make opt only be during the open Weather ; 
and theſe will be ſo checked by the Return of the 


As Nature has provided for the ſupporting the 
| Generality of Plants alive during the coldeſt 
Weather we have in this Iſland, we are to be 


under no farther Concern on that Head; but to 


examine the various Degrees of Warmth and 
Heat; riſing from this, to the Kae * what 
our Seaſons afford. 


[ The Warmth. of the ſofter Winter Months 


brings Plants a little forward; the gentle Heat of 
the Spring makes them ſhoot, apace;; the greater 
Heat of Summer ripens their Flowers and Seeds; 
and even the.; greateſt as we have ſhewn is not 
enough to deſtroy them, unleſs Wente ease. of 


che Huſbandman Join with it. 


Motion; and the greateſt Power of it within 
Moderation, unites and cements their beſt \ Juices 


for the Formation of their moſt uſeful. Products: 

but When ve come to a Degree any: ching con. 
ſiderably greater chan this, it operates in a Way 
directly contrary to what we have named, ſepa- 
| rating and diſperſing their beſt Particles, inſtead 


Reaſoa will find it eaſy to comprehend. a 


Orr Aland: ig fubje# in the Summer 


Months to very c Heat, when Acci: 
dents conſpire to continue it unallayed. Na- 
ture has ſo well Mia r 
N that they arg none eee 


ene 


"We ſee Cattle faintin LIE 
Fleſb, OE ing, according | 
io the Degre of the Heat, and this the Far: 


Þ with bis Car to prevent, by. Shade and 


Shelter leer for the oe, and by watering the other 
when, needful. 


of bringing and uniting them together. It is 

therefore a Plant puſhes out its. Flowers, and 

. pens its Fruit or Seed in this moderate Degree 
of Heat; but in the Extream fades and decays. 


Mapy a, Crop that might have produced ver 
well is loſt, or comes to little, for Want of the 
F armer droper Aſſiſtance, . Different Soils and 
different Situations make Plants bear. Heat dif- 
ferently, ſome better, others wotſe; as alſo their 
ſeveral Kinds. We have told the Huſbandman 


what Species fait What Solls and Expoſures belt, 


Mind; and with” proper Regulation there is 
ſcarce any ſuch Thing a8 A Crop's utterly failing 


IT OT WW TIRE for this 


\\ 
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" Many Plants, and neg fad yung | | roi 


Countries art than ours, this will ap- 
| ror 


what Nature will ſupport. Let him ſow them 
| in ſuch Time in Autumn, that they may have 


F roſts, that there cannot be any great Progreſs. 


A gentle Warmth puts the Sap of Plants in 


having always kept this Article of Heat in 


this Ac ount. © When we confider how moch 


— — 


5 2 — 


G 4. he 6. this, ib" more” 
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* * * 


in the hotteſt of them. 


Experiment ſhews Ss wow know elſe be 


credible reſpecting this Article, Dr. Hats, 
whoſe Veracity or Accuracy never have been or 
will be queſtioned, aſſerts, that Plants will endure 


without Prejudice a greater Degree of Heat, 


than that of Water made as hot as that a Perſon. | 
can but juſt endure to hold his Hand in it with- 
out ſtirring it about. He has therefore fixed | 
upon a larger Degree of Heat than this for” the 
utmoſt which Plants will bear, and aſcertains it 


at that Heat of 'Water upon which melted Bees- | 


Wax begins to harden. ' © 
This is an Experiment very happily chefs | 


ſince Bees-Wax being a vegetable Juice, tho' 


collected by the Bee, ſuch a Degree of Heat as 
would abſolutely diffolve that, muſt be the ut- 
1 Point Plants can bear. 

This explains to the Farmer how much his 
own Neglect is to be blamed at many Times, 
when he gives up his Crop as ſpoiled by Heat: 
this is a Degree of it to which Plants never 
will be naturally expoſed with us: therefore he 
may for his Satisfaction eſtabliſh this Maxim; 


that if he conduct himſelf properly in all the 


Articles we have named, in the ſowing and Ma- 
nagement of any Crop, it will never be. loſt by | 
Means of the Heat. | 

If a Weather-Glaſs of the common Make be 
divided into a hundred Parts from the Degree of 


Cold at freezing, to this Degree of Heat deter- 


mined' by the melted Wax, it will give all the 
Degrees of Heat to which Plants will ever have 


any Reference. Few Houſes are without a | 


Weather-Glaſs, [dive 'the Farmers never ſhould. | 
The Kind made for this Purpoſe is that called 


a Thermometer, and the Huſbandman will do well | 
to have one with this Diviſion, which will come | 


as cheap as any other. This will ſhew him at all | 


Times what is the Degree of Heat in the Air, much | 


better than what he feels at random by his Body; 
and according to this he will know in what De- 


gree of Health, or in what' Danger" his Wh is 
from this Article. 


Jag Seeg thus divided; My bit Wag | 


about the Heat of the Blood in Animals. Experi- 
ments have ſnewn, that the Heat of the external | 


Part of che Body is that of about fifty-four of 


theſe Degrees: the Heat of Milk as it comes 
from the Cow is. fifty-five Degrees; which De- 


gree is. about the ſame that ſerves for the hatch- | 


ing of Eggs: and chat of new made Une 8 
about ff eikh tt... 
Theſe Degrees of Heat bang known, en 
ſeek to the Parts and Bodies of Animals in Health, 
they, give us A. Mark by which to know their 
Sickneſs z and the Compariſon of what Degree 
of Heat out Summers commonly afford, — 
what Plants will bear, which is perfectly known | 
by this Method, will farther confirm to the Far. 
mer what, we have aſſerted already, that when his 
Crops fail, as is ſuppoſed by Heat, it is not by 
the abſolute Effet A chat Joo by WEIS. 
nagement Joined. Wich it. 
The common Degree of eee Wee 
in this Diviſion: is about eighiteen Degrees; and 
the great Heats of Summer will raiſe it to y 


boy , Numb. LIII. 
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| | 


eight Degrees: | This is a vaſt Advance it i is four I 


in the Effect reduce the moſt " extren 


and twenty Dag 3 — "ol Blood of Ani- 
mals naturally ſhould be: but even this, though 


without Care it will make Cattle faint, and ex- 


poſe them to Diſorders, yet is no leſs than twelve 
Degrees below, the extreme Heat that Plants will 
bear without e if PR he: properly ma- 
naged. 36: doin} 

There are n in aki he Plants all 
' endure this Degree of Heat many Months, for 
| ſeveral Hours each Day, and more; but what 


is ſeen in them. verifies what we have told the 


Huſbandman. They hang their Leaves and fade, 
and would be killed by it, but that they are ſup-. 


ported and refreſhed by the great Dews of the. 
, Evenings and Nights in thoſe Places. | 


Nature has for this Reaſon made many of the 
Plants of thoſe hot Regions of ſuch a Form, 
that they have no Leaves; theſe being the Part 


that ſuffers moſt readily by the Violence of Heat. 


Though we have named the H eight of eighty- 
eight Degrees, as what the Weather ſometimes 
arrives at in our Summer, the Farmer is not- to 


imagine that every Summer is ſo hot; much leſs 


that every Plant muſt of Nenn be FAIR 6 to 
ſuch a Degree. 


The common Heat of a S Day in the 
| hotter Months, and in the Middle of the Day, 
is about fifty Degrees of this Meaſure. There 
is a great deal ie Difference between this and the 
Heat marked at eighty-eight, \ which yet is twelve 
within what Plants may bear; But yet this is a 
Degree of Heat to which His Cattle are not ex- 
| poſed, tho* a great many Parts of his Crop are. 


At thoſe Times when the Heat is at fifty Degrees 
in the Sun, which is to be called a Summer 


| Noon-tide Heat, it is but thirry-eight Degrees 
in the Shade. The Farmer ſhould carefully ob- 


' ſerve” this Article, that he may ſee what a vaſt 
deal is in his Choice by a proper Management. 
] 'Tis true that the great Heats of Summer fub- 


ject his Cattle to many Diſorders, as we ſhall 
"preſently ſee at large; but he ſees here, that it is 


in his Power to moderate that mop twelve De. 


ein Ur ilty by u Proper Shade. © £17 
Motion encreaſes Heat to a very great Degre 6 
therefore let him take care, that when the Days 
are hotteſt his Cattle are kept the moſt quiet. In 
the ſame Manner, as the Middle of the Day is 
the hotteſt Part of it, let them be kept par- 
ticularly quiet during that Time. Theſe are 


| Rules founded on plain Reaſon and daily Expe- 


rience, yet though plain and obvious they at 


i not ſufficiently regarded. The Huſbandman 
I may, by an irregular Proceeding, heat his Cattle 5 


as much in May, as the Nature of the 8 
would do in Jul Y: and on the other hand, by 
proper Hours of Reſt,” and due Shelter, he may 


Weather to the Condition of temperate. 


the Degree of Heat, and of their general Con- 
dition and Progreſs, will ew abundantly the 
Truth of what was befote aſſerted, reſpecti 
the Effect of a moderate Heat for promoti 


their Growth, and the Effect of 2 ater R 
: Sees wr 


gree of it in ripening their Seeds. At 4 


diam the Heat f 1s 1 APkin at about fifteen, De. : 
grees. 8 Al ce of the a at 3 
that Seaſon! ſers e Plants to Thovdng. Tn May 8 
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to twenty, twetity-five. and thirty Degrees; and 
in this Time they grow molt,” and ſtrengthen 
themſelves beſt· After this eome the more ex- 
treme Heats; and the” Seed ripens! In general 
the Degrees of Heat between twenty and thirty, 
are thoſe moſt ſuited to the Growth of Plants. 
If we may be allowed to give a Sort of general 
Calculation for the Reſt of the Year, we may 


fay that the common Heat of the Beginning of | 


Spring, and the Decline of Autumn, may be 
reckoned between ten and eighteen; 


and the Winter Heat within 2 1 | 


freezing Point.” 


"EF T A p. 1. 
vc Draughe, its Nature and Effet. 
THEN dhe Summer Months beſide being 


extremely bot ar alſo extremely dry, 


che Fa armer's Crop never fails to ſuffer, greatly, 
In the hotteſt 


unleſs well aſſiſted by Art. 
Countries there are the largeſt Dews ; 3 and in the 


| ſame Manner, in our hotteſt Seaſons the greateſt 


Quantity of Moiſture i is exhal'd from the Earth, 
and ſeryes to refreſh the Herbs again in its Fall; 
but it is not enough to preſerve them in Vigour. 


Nature intended for them the Aſſiſtance of Rains, 


ThePr of 0 feld | 
| Dae of pens. 'd ſrom Drought, 
and Corn more than Paſturage ; yet none are ex- 
empt. In Seaſons but lightly droughty the gpen 
Field Corn ſuffers, and the Farmer reaps but a poor 
Harveſt; and in che Extream of this r 
able Weather there is little Graſs for the C f 

„The Stock thus ſuffers by Means of. 0 


Scarcity of Food; and commonly there is. great 


Want of Water for them at the ſame Time, 
Theſe, added to the natural Diſorder. of their 
Bodies from the Heat itlelf, are Sources of many 
Diſorders ; L fat that, it is a very important Con- 
cern tg. the Farmer to. make the beſt Proviſion 
againſt the Damage, that he can, and to do all 
can to remedy jt when it happens. .. 
The reyenting the Effect 
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he Extreams of a droughty Seaſon 
| "the Effect of it on Lands that | 7 
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propoſing by Way of Remedy. 
Drought do their Damage but partially and inef- 


attended with burning Winds: theſe parch up 
the Plants which the Heat only faded ; and 


againſt theſe three joint Cauſes of Miſchief no 


common Plant can well ſtand. 1. The Heat 


diſſipates 5 evaporates 2 great Quantity of 


the Juices. 2. There is no Recruit from 
Showers for 1 of Time, and 
the Evaporation is all the while daily repeated; 
And, gdly, The dry Winds follow, to ſhrivel 
up what the Sun had faded. Theſe are natural 


| Conſequences; the Leaves wither and droop, no 


Moiſture comes to refreſh them, and Winds 
parch them up: they muſt fall off. We have, 
in a. preceding Part of this Work, ſhewn what 


ate the Nature and Uſes of Leaves on Plants; 
and it is plain the Loſs of them muſt be very 
| deſtrutive to the Whole. 1 


We have laid down the Cauſe of the Miſchief 


Plants receive from Drought, to ſhew the Far- 


mer the Propriety and Neceſſity of what we are 
The Heat and 


fectually, unleſs the Winds come in to their Aſ- 
ſiſtance. A Plant may droop and hang its Leaves 


from Day to Day for a conſiderable Time, and 


yet. upon a ſmall Shower it will recover: but 
when a parching Wind blows. over it upon the 
Heat, in that drooping Condition- the Leaves 
fall, an} chen no Rain recovers it t any" Pur: 


gd, the Hulbandman p : 


No the Expoſure 10 theſe drgtrig Winds ap- 
pears to be the Thing that compleats the De- 
ſtruction of the Plants; therefore the Farmer's 
Buſineſs is to guard againſt that. The Elements 
will not obey his Pleaſure, but he may defend his 
Crop from this Miſchief of Winds. The Sun 
will dart its Rays in Spite of all his Caution; 
and there is no Art by which he can make the 
Clouds drop theit Treaſures of Water: to theſe 
therefore he muſt ſubmit; but the Miſchief of 
theſe is but partial and ineffectual without the 
Winds that fallow : and tho“ he cannot prevent 
theſe, he can guard his Crop againſt them. To 
this Purpoſe let him thicken his Hedges at the 
Bottom, and plant Trees in Abundance, that will 
grow to a Height, and almoſt meet by their 
Branches all the Way up. This will be a De- 
fence not only againſt the Wiods, but in ſome 
Meaſure againſt the Sun. The Thickneſs at the 
lower. Part will perfectly well break the Force of 
the former, and the large Shade ſpread over the 


the Field for a great Part of the Day by one or 
other of the Hedges, will defend the Growth 


againſt the latter. The Plants thus ſheltered will 


enjoy a State of the Air by many Degrees cooler, 
than if the Sun had- its full Effect upon them: 


and there is another Advantage too little con- 
ſidered, which is, that the Number of Trees will, 


1 the great Quantity of watery Matter 7 
perſpire, render the Air leſs 


* 5, EG 


'The,Profic of Wood will de thi 


' Method of Shelver, for it is very confiderable;: on 


all Accounts we adviſe the Farmer to full into the 


Practice, but ſtill within the Guldunce of Mode- 
f the kation tho'- we adviſe bim to thchten all / his 
Hedges about thoſe Places; where from the Situ- 
is well | ation Drought is like: to be moſt deſtiuRive; yet 
| ks Re} . 
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The larger the Field the loftier ſhould be 
= 12 For common ſmall Encloſures a well 


grown white Thorn Hedge, managed as we have 
directed, is a ſufficient Defence: in thoſe of a 


larger Extent the Pollard Hedge, of which we 


have given a Figure and Explanation from the 


Hand of an ingenious Correſpondent, will be 
the moſt proper; and for the largeſt, tall Elms, 
and other Trees of the like Kind, which are to 
be indulged in ſpreading out their Side Branches, 
provided they do not over- hang the en too 
much, or ſtarve the Head. 

For this Purpoſe we ſhall adviſe the an 
in ſome Degree to imitate the Practice of the 
Gardener in his cutting of thoſe Trees, which he 
means ſhould grow fan Faſhion. Let him cut 
off the Boughs of theſe Elms and other Trees 
that grow toward one or the other Field, and en- 


courage ſuch as run parallel with the Courſe of 


the Hedge. This will have a great Advantage: 


the Side Boughs will thicken, and will be a bet- 


ter Shelter and Defence, and the Growth will at 


the fame Time ſaffer nothing from their Over- 


ſhadowing or Drippings. There muſt be always 
a fine leading Shoot left for the Top, to carry 
up each Tree in Height, while it is thus ſpread- 
ing Breadthwiſe; and with all the Advantage 
there will be a great deal of Beauty. This is a 
Thing not to be conſidered by the Huſbandman, 
at the Expence of Convenience, but when it falls 
in with that, 'tis certainly worth Regard. The 
judicious Eye abhors the Gardiner's Practice of 


clipping up Trees in this Manner in ſtrait Lines, 


Leaves and all, till they reſemble a Wall, be- 


cauſe it is ſtiff, formal, and out of Nature; but 
- what we adviſe the Farmer to do, which is no 


more than cutting awiy. ſuch large Boughs as 


ſtand ſtrait forward, will have à moſt pleaſing 


Effect. There will ariſe from it a Flatneſs and 


Breadth ſufficient to pleaſe the Eye, though not ſo | | 
| be. bareſt. 


formal as to offend it; and the remaining Branches 
will give the whole an Air of perfect Nature: 
ſuch Trees will look only as if had chant'd 
to have grown very prettily. Every Field will 
thus have the Aſpect of a Garden, oy more 
natural and more ne | 
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againſt the cutting of his Trers. Let him fow 
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riſing. from Drought; but he will naturally ob- 
ſerve, that theſe Hedges muſt be cut, and theſe 
Trees lopp'd at Times 3 and it will be natural 
to aſlt, What is then to be the Defence of the 
Crop? The Anſwer is not difficuls, nor is this 
any great Inconveniener. The Improvements 
introduced of late Tears into Huſbandry, give 
the Farmer a great Advantage in the Varlety f 


Crops i and he will find that Change in ne Re. 


ſpect more ſerviceable tha the preſent. 9 8:55 2 NN 
There are Plants which will endure Drought | 
much better than others; and theſe he muſt con- 


trive to have upon his Lands at the Time Wen 


he is to cut his Fences. 


all bear Drought. 


Lankageous. | | 
of all che Plants introduced into the Tal- 


| boandmen's Profefivn;  Senmfoia"in>: de 


1 thus contrived for him an eaſy; and'aviry | 
effectual Remedy ageinſt the principal Danger 


This will not be dif- 
ficult, becauſe the cutting theſe is always in his 
own Choice; he may not only do it when he 
pleaſes, but he may know a Tear or two before 


hand, and provide accordingly. 


The general Rule is, that the deeper Plants 
root the better they reſiſt Drought; and the Rea - 
ſon is very obvious, becauſe Drought affetts 


Herbs only in Proportion to their want of Re- 


ſources againſt it, and theſe Reſources are always 
greater the deeper they are ſought. . A little dry 
Weather will patch the Earth about a ſlight root- 

ed Crop; but it muſt be a long Continuance in- 


deed. that can affect it to the Depth ſome of the 


new introduced Plants reach. Th 

We have explained this Matter of the vga 
and ſhallow rooting of Plants in a preceding; 
Part of this Work, therefore ſhall nor repeat it 
here; but ſhall give the Huſbandman this general 
and univerſal Caution, that he proportion the 
Growth to the Condition of the Shelter. He 
will always know at what Time it will be bare, 
at what Time it will have grown to a moderate 


Defence, and when it will be in its full Per- | 


fection: therefore let him, againſt ſuch Years as 


the Shelter will be moſt perfect, ſow thoſe Crops | 


that root the moſt lightly, and leave the Ground 
moſt open between' them, for they will leaſt of 
This laſt-named Article is 
more important than is imagined, for the Farth 
parches much ſooher where it is expoſed between 
the Plants, than where their Branches ſhelter it; ; 
and on this depends greatly the different Effect 
of Corn and Pulſe upon the Ground. | 
The Hufbandman's own Diſcretion will carry 


him on to ſow, for the Time of middle Growth 


of his Fences and Trees, ſuch Crops as require 
a. moderate Shelter, but will not very eaſily be 


parched up : but the great Conſideration is with 


Reſpect to the Tears in which the Fences will 
We have directed him to ſow ſuch a 
Crop as requires moſt Shelter, at that Time when 
the Hedges and Trees are thickeſt. We will ſup- 
poſe this the Tear before the Trees are to be 
lopped, and che Hedges cut downs i che next 


I Scaſon thereforv is to be that in which the Fields 
vill be left moſt vf all expoſed; and conſequent- 


ly, if a droughty Kerr mane the moſt diſad- 
= 7 3 Non * 
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Rooter, and it beſt ſtands theſe Accidents; there- 


it early, and as it will then enjoy the Benefit of 


the tlück Shelter while young, it will thrive' {6 


well as to eſtabliſn itſelf in tlie Ground Before 


Nature : it will ſtand the Expoſure made by this 


chat laſts ſeveral Tears, it may very colveni 
be continued upon the Ground whlle che Fe 


N neceffary cutting the Fences; and dd it is 4 5 


ate growing up and the Trees tecovering their 


Branthes. Wien they are grun ſo 18 to afforũ 


a good Shelter again, the Saintfoin may be bree 


ü and the Ground wilt be! Loma ee. 
ton for another Crop, = 3 
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Plant, os may wke er 
deep Rooters, / and they will bear chis Manage- 
ment, ſerving him very . 
Years, and preparing his Land for Corn. 
It is well known that dry and — | 
ſuffer; the moſt from Drought: therefore this 
Care ſhould be moſt of all taken with Re- 
ſpect to them: the Fences, for them ſhould 'be | 
planted thick, and the Trees at ſmall Diſtances | 
in them; we have before given the Farmer his 


| Incloſures have became more general, Lands that 
were worth little while: open, are come to great | 


on theſe Lands: are leaſt able to bear parching | 
Winds, and therefore they the "moſt evidently 
of all ſhew the Effect and Benefit of Shelter; 
but this Effect on them is ſufficient to recom- 
mend the Practice 1 where there. i 
x ae Oracle 
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AHERE, oc we „ | 
5 I Soils which are more ſuhject to have the 
1 | Goch dad Men (damaged: by: the EB. 708 | 
1 Dtcought chan others; and there are alſo certain 
BK Species which ſhew the Effect of «thoſe parching 
Winds, that attend this Accident more than 
others, and chat are leſs able to, bear it: theſe | 
Conſiderations ſingly may be of Service to the 
judicious Huſbandman, for. proxiding againſt 
the Effects of this Temperature of the Elements; 
and when taken together, as we here propoſe, to 
treat of them, they ſerve as a Kind of general 
Rule for his Practice. kk Bt Ain e A 
We X have adviſed him to look round about 
Nine for the different Effects of the ſame Acci- 
dents on various Grounds: we ſhall nom carry 
his Obſervation a. little farther, and take in the 
Sante of Things in different Parts of the King- 
dm. 33:4 i pioge TS. * 
We aue al armer kane in ſome Spot 
where chene ane che common Accidents and-coin- 


- from thence we ſhall now carry his Obſervation 
to thoſe Places where 2 great deal of the Land 
bes low; and in the War of Damp and of Over- 


and where chey have the Advantage of any to- 
4 ere * 


| daun on df barren Soils; but ſtill it is conſider⸗ 


PE. Lands. 
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Choice of ſeveral, that: very happily: ſair-fuch | 
Soils. - In many Parts of the Kingdom, ſince 


Value by this Article of Defence. -- The Crops 


mon Adxvantages attending his [Profeſſion z but 


The Soil in theſe Places, /as ve have | 
before then, ; ia uſually a rich deep Mould; 


8 * 


8 


n ehen. We % N en 
| pierces to a proper Depth, the whole remains un- 


qhbitahe:Bondets: hat and if these be 
examined in the Vears of Drought, they will be 
. — 
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. — Role of Praclier i ery — to dhe 
If the Farmer have ſuch Land di- 
vided by Ditches, and it bears poorly, while he 


ſees that of his Neighbours produce well; let 
him plant the Sides of his Ditches with Willows 


at moderate Diſtances, and as they have naturally 


a naked Trunk, let him ſet Oſiers between them. 
The Method of doing this we have delivered 
before, and the Effect in: this Caſe will be very 
great. The tall Heads of the Willows will caſt 
a proportioned Shade, and the Ofters; which are 
full of Leaves dow to eee my ep 
| off the Winds. ; 

Only gle, yn will thrive! way the 
Lands lie very low, which is uſually the Caſe 
| where there are theſe Ditch Partitions; but all 
theſe Crops will receive vaſt Benefit in ep * 
from this Fence. TT 7 Tl 

We have adviſed the raiding of Sainefoin on 
that is to be left expoſed by the 
cutting of the Hedges, and lopping of the Trees; 
and we ſhall add, that on this Occaſion: it is the 
Farmers Buſineſs to ſow his Crops removed from 
| thoſe higher and more expoſed Fields on this 
Occaſion, upon the loweſt nd lues and 
thoſe which. are beſt ſneltere. 

The Saintfoin on the poked Ground will ſo 
cover the Surface with its Branches, that if a 
hot and droughty Summet follow, it will be 
much leſs affected by it; and the Herb receiv- 
ing its Nouriſhment from a great Depth, will 
fouriſh,.. becauſe the Sun will not have Power 
to affect it at that Depth. when the ſuperficial | 
Part is thus ſheltered; while the high Grounds 
| thus ſtand out à Lear of Drought in their moſt 
| defenceleſs,Stare, with a good Crop upon them; 
the lower Lands will, according ene 
| yield 2 beſt Crops of all. N 
On the contrary, if an — — Seaſon 


| happen, the Crop on the, high Grounds. will be 


the ſtronger and finer for it; and thoſe, on, the 
| lower Grounds mult be. aſſiſted, as we ſhall ſhew 
when uf come to that Head, | 
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i of the "Effect .of Drought on Trees, and 1 
ß to defend them from it. 
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4 | Eg, le all other Products of the Earth, 


8 are liable to be affected greatly byDrought; 


| but 3 while- they are young : they are at 


that Time deſtroyed by it 


aſily than Plants of 


i | the betbacecus Kind; but when they are eftabliſh- 
+ Jo ee ee hes . | 
May of Fence, But-:this: is an ill Practice on 
3 mach Lande, fon then ane by this Means expoſed | 

. to-all the Damage:of parching Winds. It is leſs 
| | principal Effect of this Accident is on the Surface 


eil in che Ground, they remain unhurt by its ut- 
moſt Violence. In this Experience confirms what 
is ſo plain rom Renſon, in the Effect of Drought, | 
upon deep and ſhallow rooted Products. The 


of the Ground; and when che Root of any thing 


dort by all chat happens übove Grbund. 
We haye recommended planting of Trees in 


« | waſte 6 and we ſhall here 


obviate 
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Practice, which is the frequent — * the 1 
tation from Drought, 

We have, in treating of Planting, W 
the ſeveral Accidents of Wind and the like, with 
the Way of guarding againſt them: theſe de- 
ſtroy many Trees, but Drought more than all: 
and this eſpecially where the Plantation is made 
on an expoſed barren Piece of Ground. 

Theſe are the Places where Trees would be 
maſt deſirable, but from the frequent Failure of 
them Farmers have entertained a Notion they 
will not grow. That Nature can raiſe and ſup- 
port them in ſuch Places is evident, becauſe we 


ſee them wild and of fine Stature, though it is | 
ſo difficult to make them thrive when a Planta- 


tion is intended on ſuch Ground. 

Let the Huſbandman imitate Nature.. . That 
is, let him ſaw the Trees, of whatever Kind; and 
not plant them. And as we have told him what 
is the great Cauſe of their failing, let him guard 
properly againſt it. 

The Practice of laying Stones or Rubbiſh 

about. the Roots of new planted Trees, is very 
good, and may be alſo uſed for thoſe raiſed from 
the Fruit; but we have preſcribed a Method for 
the ſecuring of ſmaller Crops from Drought, 
which may, under a proper Management, be 
transferred to theſe with great Advantage. 
The young Tree is the only Conſideration in 
this Caſe, for when eſtabliſhed it is ſafe; there- 
fore let a Defence be raiſed for it while in that 
State. It is eaſy to ſow ſomething of this Kind 
at the ſame Time with the Tree, and e will 
riſe together. 


It is true, every Shrub for Shelter will not 


thrive upon theſe barren Grounds where we pro · 
poſe Plantations, but there are enough that will. 


A poor Ground in an expoſed Field is the proper | 
| be a dry Year, will inform him how to Judge in 

«this Particular. ew. 

When the Pits are well placed, urs of's A: 8 | 


Soil for Furze; for we ſee it on the worſt Ground 
on the bleakeſt Heaths, and barreneſt Hills, flou- 
Tiſhing well. This therefore will grow from Seed 
in theſe Places, and nothing can be more pro- 

r for the Service. Therefore when the Hufſ- 
bandman ſets about a Plantation on this Kind 
of Ground, let him, at a Diſtance round every 
Spot where he intends a Tree ſhall ſtand, ſow a 
good Quantity of F urze Seed in a Sadler 
Trench. | 

This will defend the young Shoot of the Tree 


ſingle Contrivance the Shoot will riſe proſperouſly, 
and when it is out of Danger the Furze may be 
cut up for Uſe. Thus will a fair Plantation' 
be raiſed by Nature's own Means; and it will 
ſucceed in the ſame. Way as. thoſe which are 
eſtabliſhed in like Places naturally. They have 


riſen from the ſcattered Seeds, or Fruits of the | . 
ſame Kind, and have ſtood their Chance and Pond, provide againſt both theſe Accidents ; ; = 


throye without thoſe Advantages, therefore doubt- 


leſs theſe will do better. 
If, aſter the Furze is removed, the. Trees: ap- 


pear not to thrive well, from the Heat and Dry- | 


neſs of the Seaſon, and from the Expoſure, let 


the Farmer order a Bank of Earth a Foot and a 
lf high, and a Yard broad, to be raiſed.round | 
the Bottom of every one of them, and they will 


immediate y. bey the good Effect of it in their 
de his * wo en e 
„N“. 53. 4 


W 


about their "ora Rn it gives them, in ſome 
Degree, the Advantage of deep rooting, which 


we have: obſerved to be the greateſt of all . 


fences againſt e 5 7 
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o preſerving Water for Catthe in Seaſons 
as Drought, = 


HILE the Crop ſuffers by the want of 
Rain, the Stock of the Farmer will, be 


endangered by the drying up of the common 


— — 


. 


— 


1 


: 


Water. 


they are dry. 279117 
from Winds, and alſo from Cattle. By this 


in a dry Summer, he ſhall. ſes max of che.largeſt 


; Reſervoirs of Water: the utmoſt Care is there- 


fore to be taken to preſerve what there naturally 
is; and to obtain more from other ent en 


that no longer ſerves. 


The common watering Places "a Cat, hots 
there is not the Advantage of Brooks and Rivers, 
are certain Pits deeper or ſhallower, dug purpoſe- 
ly, or on other Occaſions, which receive the Rain 
of the wet Months from the higher Ground; and 
preſerve it during Summer. 


Let him take Care to clean them at proper 
Times, that there may always be a due Cavi- 
ty or Depth for receiving the full Quantity of 
The Mud thrown out of them will 
pay the LEW foi it is doubly weng ce 1 
it. | 

- Let him examine mhether they: be well firuat« 


| ed, and conſider whether they be of ſufficient 


Bigneſs. If they are not in the beſt Places let 
him have others dug where they ſhould be; and 


if they be well placed, but r (Henk pag 


ſufficiently enlarged. 
The Obſervation of one Seafon, cially if it 


Size, let him - obſerve how they hold the Water. 


If they become dry in the Time when they are 


moſt wanted, let him look into the Cauſe, and 
grudge no Price in, every Way, fitting them. for 


the Purpoſe; for there is no Proportion between 6 


this Expence, and that which muſt lie upon him 
to ſupply his Cattle from-pdjer Reſources Wen 


with a: 


10 3. $43 


- Two: Ways. ther are. of 2. Pand's, loſing its 


Water, and they are equally miſchievous, but 
equally within the Reach of Remedy. The Wa- 


ter may be loſt through the Bottom, or eVapo- 
rated from the Surface, or both may conſpire to 


drain the Pond, and chen there is gs | 
- its. remaining long in a Condition of Service, 


Let the Farmer when he digs a new Pit or 


when he ſees an old one fail, let him examine 


whether one or the other, or whether hoth be in the 
- | Cauſes and apply his Remedy accordingly. Let $ 
him obſerve how thoſe Ponds) ate; conditioned = 
that hold Water beſt, and imirate by Art what 


he ſees in Nature. When he caſts his Eyes abour 


Ponds hevgaihes dh and find in the Field many 
a ſmall. Hole well ſupplied... Some: e e 
or other ſuch Trece, grows at the Edge 


7% 


Theſe are fo effen- 
tial a Part of the Farmer's Concern, "that A 
muſt never be neglected. 
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freſn in che greareſt Heats. Let him examine the | 
Bottom if theſe Places, and he will find it Clay; 


or if otherwiſe a Coat of "(iff Mud covers che 


proper Soil, and anſwers the ſame Purpoſe. This 


ſhews that à found Bottom and a covered Sur- | 


face are the two great Articles for the preſerving 
of Water. Therefore let him; in all new Ponds, 
clay the Bottom well, unleſs they be dug in na- 
tural Clay; and in all old ones, that loſe their 
Water by its ſinking, fepair their Bottoms, or coat 
them altogether freſh; If a good Clay be uſed 


for this Purpoſe, and careful People employed | 


to work it down, the Remedy is abſolute, for a 
Bottom of een e hald a well as ock of 


Fe Land. x 7 $a, 4 


100 en the Biden wart Wit ab 


A Water can fink ; the next Attention is to be em- 


| ployed on Evaporatioti. The dun dries up Pohds- 
very much; and the Winds more. This is lefs 


obvious, but equally true. In their Salt Pits in 


Ek ker; where they evaporate Sea Water for 


makifg of Bay Satt, they find one Day's Sun, 


with-a briſk Wind, takes off more of the Wa- 


"A „en e rr nN uri 
Calm. 


Ae fame Prectotton Ant Gefends the Water 
from one of theſe, preferyes it from the other; 
this is the Heelteting it ut the Edges. Let the 
Farmer keep in Mind the old Sallow, Which 


e ſees over the Pond chat retains the Water in 


its Hollow, while others are dry. This is Na- 
turen Method, and this he ſhould imitare.” Let 


him plant all about his few made or new bot- 
tomed Pünd, except in one Place; Which is to 


be leſt ffet for tie Cattle to come down to the 


Water or if it be in common to two Fields, 


- which is a very good Practice, let him dae % 


ſuck Openings. Let all che reſt be planted with 
any of the Trees that will thrive in a wet Soil; 


but of theſe none is better than the Kind already 


Sunne mich 
* bh 


2 Spring, that Would always be brought in, and 
nee made for the waſte Water; 


be" 


nained, tlie Saliow, for it grows quick; and its | 
Leaves do bot give any ill Taſte to the Water. | 


The'B6ughs'sf theſe Trees, as they grow, ſhould 


be matle to ſtretch und meet from the two Sides, 
over ku deepelt Part of the Pond. The Sun 


will thus be kept off, aud the Wind will have no 
Poder. The Water wilt be kept in, and will be 
ckearer en when it is diſturbed by every Blaſt. 
As none of it will be loſt: there are very few 
Drougſn will be able ro aft 


at beg wise tow aden Wan, 


2 good CGnveyn 
the? "6f this will be, chat there will 
be = Conftaiity ef "freſh Water, und yet the 
Ground will be kept dry. The frequent Rains 
ich üb lee our People neglect the Care of 


teſt Reſer weis of Water tob much; bur in other | 


Countries they fire''extrearfily nice and _ 


bout M und if we took Meir Exatuple, many 
ine Uiſhgreeable Conſthudhices ee — 4 4 
rel. When ide Farmer tnalkes à he 
er tw cls the Bottom of an old one, 


ſer n de bareful to do the Work perfectly, for 


Fele d che leaſt Deſect where the Water can 
ide End of che Windlas, four Times ät leaft che 


mike its Way dut, nothing will I r are 


© Ing er in whole, 502 (999 3 a 1H 
bas : 2 , 
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te. 


hab. 
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* 


For à new Pond, one Coat — of eight 
1 well ram'd, and another of fix Inches, 
covered with rough Stones, is the beſt Method. 


For the new hottoming an old Pond, a ſingle Coat 


of Clay, and the covering of Stones, will anſwer 
the Purpoſe very well and very ſecurel). 


N ; : 
* - + 5 


CHAP. vn. 


of obtaining” Supplies of Water when the 
+... Commun Ponds are dry. 


S the common Ponds will eaſily be exhauſt- 
ed in a'Seaſon of Drought; and the better 
made ones will ſometimes fail; it is needful to 
conſider farther what may be done in ſuch Extre- 
mity; for a Supply muſt be had ſomewhere, or 
all will de loſt; Thirſt to Cattle, as well as to 
Mankind, is more terrible when in the Extream, 


ban Munger, and is as certainly fatal in the 


End. 

We have wentened, in the preceding Chap- 
ter, the taking Advantage of Springs for the 
Supply, when they lie near the Surface: When 
they are not to be found there, they always may 
be had at greater Depths; and this is the proper 
Reſource, indeed the only one. Wells muft be 
dug in fit Places, when all other Supplies of 
Water fail. It is oſten a diſcouraging Thought, 
to conſider to what Depths it may be nerdful to 
dig in his Cafe for Water, and what Expence 
may attend ĩt ; but, on the other hand, there is the 
abſbute Neceſſity of the Water, and the Certain- 
ty of the 1 for Water may be had any 
where, if the Expence of digging be not ſpar'd. | 
The Conſtruction of the Earth is ſuch, that there 
every where run Courſes of Wet at different 
Depths, uſually near the Surface, and rarely at 


a gent Diſtance under it; wherever they lie they 
muſt be found on . extream | Occalions, or all 


we be loft. 

When' the Well is "Ry and the Supply 'of 
Water that is required from it is great, there 
- muſt be proper Contrivances uſed for the getting 
it up. Men may be employed to draw it from 
ſmall Depths,/and in moderate Quantity ; ; where 
more Labour is required an Aſs may be uſed, 
or where there is Need, Aſſiſtances may be em- 
ployed drawn froth the TIRES, of Mecha- 
r 

Thie Wheel in which à Beaſt Walks to raiſe 
Water from a deep Well, is a very good Con- 
trivance : à double Wheel, with Copgs, i is an- 

ocker excellent” Nietnod, beckufe it makes the 


Draught eaſier than in the common Way. The 
dcüble Wheel, with a long Line to the Hand, is 


alſo another Improvement, becauſe the Weight 
riſes mich alter.” OY en FED Ss; wi 
Where there is a large Stock to be watered, 
the common ſmall Buckets are not to be uſed, 
for that would be endleſs; and in Proportion as 
larger are required, and the Weight to be drawn 


0 is rr amb ry the more needful it is to be care- 
1 of the Force and Afſiſtances in drawing. A 


Very good Way of drawing great Quantities up 
with Expedition, is to place 4 large Wheel at 


"Biarnerer of the Winds. 


„ 
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be faſtened to the Bucket; and a ſmaller of a5 

Length is to be wound round this great Wheel. 
Tho Length is to be fuch, that when the Bucket 
is in the Water, the fmall Rope is all wound 
upon the great Wheel, and the Bucket being 
filled, a Servant is to take the End of this ſmall 
Rope and go forward, till, as 8 b ee the 
Bucket is drawn to the Top. 4 

Thoſe who are not . with the poet 
of Mechanicks, can entertain no Notion of the 
Effect this has. A ſingle Man will thus be able 
to draw up a Bucket of twenty or five and twen- 
ty Gallons, and that with great Expedition, and 
little Labour. This is a Thing of vaſt * 
quence, when large Draughts are required. 

A good Contrivance, in Caſe of | theſe 1 


Buckets, is to have them made ſo that they ſhall 


fill without turning ſide ways, and this is very 
eaſy. A large Hole is to be made for this Pur- 
poſe in the Middle of the Bottom of the Pail, 


and a Cover is to be fitted to it in the Manner 


of the Sucker of a Pump; in this Caſe, as ſoon 
as the Bottom of the Pail reaches the W. ater, 
the Hole will open and the Bucket will preſently 
fill; chen, as ſoon as it is drawn out of the Wa- 
ter, the Cover ſtops the Hole and it comes up 
ſecurely. 'This prevents the ſinking of the Bucket, 
and a great deal of Trouble. 

Any Wheelwright will be able to make ſuch 
a Wheel, and it will be a very good Method to 
make it with Teeth, and with a Ledge of Wood 
ſo falling upon it, that as the Servant moves for- 
ward in the drawing, nothing flops the Pail ; 
but as ſoon as it is high enough, 
Wood bearing againſt the 'Teeth, ſtops it. The 
Structure of a common Jack Wheel 1 N 
this eaſy Piece of Work = 

The Way to be zen ep does alta: railing 
Quantities of Water by this Method,” is to have 


a Receiver for a great deal of Water placed ready J 


near the Well, and à Trough long enough to 


reach from the Ledge of the Well to it. This | 
Trough. is to be placed under the Bucket, and , 
| diſcharge theinſelyes i into it. Th 5 V. 


it will be eaſy by faſtening a Cord do che. Cover 
of the Hole within the Bueket, to pull it 

when the Trough is ſet under; thus the Bucket 
will both fill and empty without tut 


. a large Size. 


This is a Method by N Ge eee e 
he able to ſupply his Stock always with Water, 


in Seaſons of Drought, but it ig expenſive, arid 
takes a-great deal of Time to begin and finiſfi it. 
Therefore as the Cattle might be loſt while it 

was doing, if never thought of till wanted, che 


Farmer in a large Concern, here he ſees there | 
may be a Neceſſity of ſuch Aſſiſtance, 24 


have (it ready in Time, and at the 

his Landlord; for che Well will ſerve fucceſſiye 

Tenants,” and therefote-i -is bats to be the Charge 

of one. TITS 0} N13 fv 
Where Aueh n is wanting, let the 

| Huſbandman look carefully about, arid ſee if there 

| be no Place in the higher Ground where the Wa- 


ter is detained. Ponds on the Tops of Hills are | I 


not uncommon, and where there is Water above, 
it 4s (eaſily brought down to be of Service. In 

chis Cuſe his Care ſhould be to keep the Fend 
at N well pn 28 N 


Gogh N | 


j 
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. 


— 


| tity far all _needful Uſes. 


the Ledge of 


* 


the Top 
| all the Way Cf ay, | 2 * all that falls 


* 4 


ons, 


whichwill be a ir ern eee in others Had f 


* 
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that all that comes to it may be ed in it, 


and then Pipes are to be laid from this to the 
Place where Water will be moſt needed. One 
ſhould be always carried to the Houſe, and an- 
other to a Place where the Cattle may be con- 
veniently watered. Thus will a Supply be often 
preſerved, when all others, except deep Springs, 
fail; and in this Way there is nothing of the 


ae 


It is . that Springs riſe on the Tops 
of * theſe will fill ſuch Ponds, and afford 
a laſting Reſource : : but without theſe the Aſ⸗ 
fiſtance of ſuch 2 Supply is very common. [I 
ſhall refer the Reader about Lonpon to one fa- 
miliar Inſtance, On the Right Hand Side of the 
Road t to Harrow, about a Mile from Pappinc- 
TON, is a very conſiderable F arm occupied by 
45 N ps It is near the Top 2 of the Hill. 


„ S345 


: there is. a little be pg in 
this Ground By the Middle of the Flat, and 
in chat Place 18 Fl large round and, deep Pit. 
This i is always ell ſupplied with Water „ and 
from this Mr. {ei has Pipes laid, which 
o to his Houſe, and afford a opal Quan: 
At firſt Sight, a Perſon might. imagine. there 
WAS a Spring 1 in this Place; hut I have examin'd 


| and found it otherwiſe. . The, Soil 3 is all a hard 


firm Clay ; Z by this Means the. Pond is as well 
fenced ro keep Water gs if it were leaded; and 


I though. expoſed ſome Part of the Day to the Sun, 


its Depth to the Surface thelters it very well from 
the Wind, It receives the W. ater no other 5 
n.the Flat, at 


than from the Ra ins that 
if he bj: CO dl gil there being 


on, the whole Surface. Very little is abſorbed 
by the thin Coat of Mould which coyers the Clay 


2 that Place, and the reſt Gnking toward. the 
ond, is received ; into little, ra Drains, that 


fe; 921 3 


many other Caſes, given) the 


Nature bas, in 5 


fame Opporrunities of ſupplying. a F arm, with 


Water, in Times | 0 


211 


of D 5 7 e 


ade the f lame 

Inis js the 1285 rafior wt ba: e 
bringi 15 5 From A 74 Pla lace, 5 0 
the Farm; 6 the the geber hand it it ma Io heb 
neceffary 1 to 1 it up from 2 homer, WI hen ko 
Cattle oor of, themſelyes get at it In th th 


Caſe Recourſe is,t be had 5 
Tbere are | Kee 75 57 = KR 
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| nient to the Farther will be the 17808 Wheel, 

which we have named. before. T his is on- 
ſtructed at a moderate Expence, 
long Time, being not liable t to be often. out. of 


and will laſt a 


39 3» 7) 


Quantity it will raiſe is ſufficient 
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CHAP. vm. 


Of the Signs and Notices of Drought 0 * 
ä obſerved by the Fe, 1 


S a Continuance of dry "Weather } in oY 
Heat of Summer is . Source of this 
terrible Calamity to the Huſbandman, he will 


naturally be terrified with the Apptehenſion of 


it, oftener than injured by the Thing itſelf. It 


will be natural for him, on any lang Series of 


hot and dry Weather, to fear he ſhall not have 
Showers z and as he will be in the right to pro- 
vide" againſt the Diſaſter as early as he can, it 
will be of great Uſe to him to make a rational 
Gueſs,” whether the dry Weather that at any 
Time alarms him is or is not Ukely, to con- 
tinur. | 

We lade at many of the common. Progno- 
Ricks of the Weather; and acknowledge that 
thoſe which are better founded are uncertain : 
we cod cherefore have gladly dropped the en- 
tering upon the Subject at all, but that we think 
it may be of real Service to our Readers; there- 


fore we ſhall lay down ſuch Obſervations, as are 


moſt likely to inform the Huſbandman what he other ſuch Creatures, are its common Prey. The 


is to expect! 'cautioning him never to have Re- 
courſe to chem but in continued dry Seaſons, 


aud them to judge of them as we deliver them, 
not ac certain, but in ſome Degree probable ; 
accepting chem as the beſt Guides he can ob- 
rain; and therefore conſulting them for Want of 
wen as would be leſs dubious, © 

icks of Weather are ſeen Sandia 
and in vegetable'Bodics ; not only ſuch as are 

„ but in the Parts and Nr of 
them wen dead, 
It is plain from” fepeated Mens 1 
Birds, and Fiſhes are warned of the 
we de by Notices chat either do 
not teach us, or that we do not regürd. 

We ſee in the Weather Glaſſes the great a Elec 
of Changes in the Air; and we Peteeive water in 
maj 7 other natural Toſtances. | 

eſe all ſhew that Changes of this Kind affect 


we way ſeek for them, and obſerve the Marks of 
them, as Notices of ſucceeding Changes or Conti- | 


nuance of Weather in almoſt every Object that is 


before us. In Things inanimate we can only per- 


ceive themby Examination. 'A Board will ſwell A- 


. but if we do not obſerye and examine 


we ſhall not ſee it: but in living Creatures their 
Actions ſhew what they feel; their Bodies are aft 
iedied by the Changes of the Air, and they are 
Sui ded by loſtin&, more certain than Reaſon, | 
ang more invariable; therefore we may obſerve 
their Actions as'Progy 
pen in Conſequence of " what they feel. 
Fee Creatures are the more ſenſible of al 


Fr LAY the Air, becauſe they live expoled 0 | 


it, and can feel no Changes but what are natural: 
Mankind who live in Houſes alter the Tempera- 
ture of the Air by Fires, and are by that Means 
f to jodge of its real Variations. 
The Ru from the Air of a Room with 
Fire,'to That" of x Field br Garden, is 


3 | 1 


is ſo great, 


ſticks of what Kiel bapr 7 feed. When Rain is coming they and all the other 


| 


| 


ſolid and fluid Subftances ; and . 15 IS 


| 


5 


| 


* * 2 9 . 9 


being ſupported one by another.. 


Conduct. Aſter a long Series of dry Weather, 


4 


8 1 


that it quite — the mall Variations which 
may have happened in that free Element; render- 
ing them commonly imperceptible, and when 


_ are greateſt of all, confuſed and uncertain. 


For theſe Reaſons we muſt conceive that other 
Creatures are more ſenſible of theſe Changes than 
we; and as they have Motion and Voice, we are 
to watch both for the finding out their nicer 
Feelings. 

Slight Changes in the Air are fo frequent and 
ſo ſudden, that nothing can be expected to be 
thus made out from them: therefore let the 
Farmer never ſeek after theſe Signs of them, but 
when a ſettled and continued Seaſon of one 
Kind has made it natural and neceſſary for him 
to look after every Notice of another. 
In this Caſe of Danger of Drought, if there be 
Hlornes | inthe Neighbourhood let him obſerve their 
Courſe. This Bird delights in a lofty Flight, 
and will indulge itſelf in it, when Opportunities 
of ſatisfying its ravenous Appeite do not call t 
lower. When the Heron flies high in the 
Middle of the Day, it is a Sign the Dry Weather 


| will continue. The Food of this rapacious Bird 


is principally ſmall Animals that haunt about the 
Waters. Fiſh are its Delight when it can catch 
them ; but they are too ſwift in their Motions 
for its general Supply : Frogs, black Snails, and 


Dews of the Night call out theſe early in the 
Morning, and this is the Heron's Time of prey- 
ing. . When the Earth, grows dry, and the Sun 
hot, they retire into their hiding Places, and the 
Bird indulges himſelf. ig his airy Flights. This 
is his Cuſtom in dry Weather : but if there be a 
Change for Rain, theſe Inſects feel it, and they 
crawl out of their Holes by Day. The Heron 
feels it alſo, and Inſtin& guiding him, he de- 
ſcends in Search of them: his Flights a are low, 
and he is frequently ſtooping. 

Upon this rational Principle depends the Sign 
of Drought, from the Heron's flying high; and ir 
is one of the moſt certain that are to be gathered 


from che Rind Rindt: but it is not on any one of 


theſe, the Farmer is to build his Opinion: Things 
doubtful are no Way ſo well confirmed, as by 


All Beafts,are.rendered faint and Janguid by a 
Continuance of hot dry Weather; and while 
they. continue ſo, tis a Sign che Cauſe will con- 
tioue. The Farmer, to know What he is to ex- 
pect in this Matter, ſhould watch the Actions of 
his Stock: while they ſeem: inactive and dull; 
while they riſe late to their Food, and eat-it-care- 
lefsly, it is à Sign the Drought will continue. 
They feel the firſt' Approaches of Rain ; and 
before the Farmer ſtes the Clouds toward it 
in the Sky; be may know it will happen by cheir 


the; Sheep will riſe an Hour before their Time to 


Cattle; will. feed. heartily: their Motions will be 
briſk, and. the Cows and the Oxen will be vp 
their Heads and ſnuff the Air with Pleaſure.” 
Wpben the Farme: | has, che Norices. of Rain 
from,che.Bird,and Beaſt Kind, he may give. vp 
his Feat of Drought z: ſor Showers. rarely fail to 
follow.,, Many more might be named, but theſ ; 
aljer a long Drought are certain che moſt. 
To cheſe Signs 1 * the Birds and Beaſts i 
| 
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fiery Colour. In great Droughts the Sun con- 


| 


| may. W foe from Fiſh and "Toſedts, but they 


are not of equal Certainty ; they will ſerve as a 
Confirmation of the others, though leſs authen- 
tick alone, 

If the Farmer has a Pond with Fiſh, let 
him from time to time look into it care- 
fully. If his Fiſh keep out of Sight the 
Drought is likely to continue : and on the other 
Hand, if they come up to the Surface after diſ- 
appearing many Days, he may imagine there 
will be Rain. Fiſh love Air, but it muſt be a 
moiſt Air; and they feel it even under Water. 

This is another though a leſs Reaſon of the 
Heron's leaving his high Flight when Rain is 
coming. He has no Chance for Fiſh while they 
all keep in the deep Water ; but when they riſe 
in the Shallows he may ſurpriſe ſome of them. 

Eels keep all Day deep in the Mud in dry Wea- 
ther ; but they will often put up their Heads on 
the Approach of wet, and ſometimes crawl on the 
Surface. Theſe, more than any other Fiſh, are 
the Prey of the Heron; and this is another Cauſe 
of his leaving the airy Heights of his dry Wea- 
ther Flight when the Approach of wet calls 
them out. Added to Inſtinct here may be the 
Aſſiſtance of Eyeſight. The Sportſmen know 
from what a Height Hawks will ſee : the Heron 
has Eyes of the ſame piercing Kind; for all 
Creatures have their Organs ſuited to their Uſes : 
and the Sight of Fiſh riſing to the Surface, and 


of Frogs crawling out of their Holes, may bring 


this Bird down, as well as the Guidance of In- 
ſtin& upon his Feelings. 

In long Droughts Worms penetrate deeper in- 
to the Ground. This is natural, for they muſt 
have Moiſture : 


tain Death to them. In theſe Continuances of 
dry Weather they rarely come Abroad : 
while the Farmer ſees nothing of them or their 
Caſts upon the Earth, he has Reaſon to fear the 
Drought will continue. 


| Theſe are the principal Signs of continued dry 
Weather from living Creatures ; but there yet 


remain other Obſervations for the Huſbandman 


on Things inanimate on Earth, and in the Skies : 
all theſe he is to obſerve; and joining them with 
the others he will ſeldom be miſled in his 9 
mions. | 

When all the Wood Work about his Houſe 


and Vard moves looſe and eaſy, and the more 


flight or coarſe Works rattle in the Joints, it is 
a Sign the dry Weather will continue ; and when 
the Surface of Marble or ſmooth Stone in Chim- 


ney Pieces and Floors is perfectly dry, it is alſo 


of the ſame Purpoſe. We ſpeak here of Rooms 


In which there are no Fires ; for they will change 


the Nature of all theſe, Signs. 


With Reſpect to the Heavens let our Farmer 
obſerve the Sun at his Riſing; for he is an ill 
Huſbandman that is not up before him: if he 
riſes ſmall and blue, too bright to be looked 
upon, and in a clear Sky, there is all the Ap- 


Pearance imaginable of a continued dry Time. 
| * 
| 
N 


When there are rainy Vapours in the Air, they 
enlarge his apparent Bigneſs, and ſhew him of a 


ſtantly riſes of the ſame Size as he is ſeen all the 
Day, and of the ſame inalerabie Brightneſs; 
Ne 53. 


their very Skins alſo dry up. 
when expoſed to a parching Air, and it is cer- 


4 


{ 


| and | 
the foreſeeing ſudden Showers and Days of clear 


— 


At Night let the Huſbandman watch the 


Moon and Stars: if they are bright and clear, 


there is the ſame Reaſon as from the Sun's 
Brightneſs to believe the dry Weather will con- 
tinue. If the Horns of the new Moon look 
particularly ſharp, that alſo is a Sign of its 
laſting. 

All theſe Obſervations depend upon the ſame 
Principle, the Clearneſs of the Air through 
which we ſee them. To ſpeak to a Philoſopher 
we ſhould only ſay, a clear Air in dry Weather 
is a Prognoſtick of its continuing dry: but to 
the Farmer we explain the Matter by Inſtances. 

The Clouds may give ſome Signs of Drought 
alſo; though from their fleeting and incon- 
ſtant Nature, leſs Dependance is to be placed 
on them than on the other Tokens. Thus if the 
Sun ſet red, that is, if there be a light red Sky in 
the Weſt at Evening, it is a very ſtrong Sign of 
the Continuance of dry Weather ; eſpecially if 
the Eaſt be free from Clouds at the ſame Time. 
In the ſame Manner, when only a few light looſe 


-Clouds are ſeen in the Weſt at Sun-riſe, and 


they ſoon diſperſe, it is a Token of the Continu- 
ance of the dry Time. 

The laſt Thing we ſhall direct the Farmer to 
obſerve as a Guide to judge of the Continuance 
of dry Weather, is the Wind: let him watch 
this carefully. The North and the Eaſt are the 
fair Weather Winds in EnGLanD ; the South 
and the Weſt thoſe which often bring Rain. 
When the Wind ſeems ſettled in one of the dry 


| Quarters, or in changing goes only toward the 


other, there is the greateſt Probability that his 
Birds, Beaſts, and all his other Obſervations, 
have told him true ; and that he is to expect a 
Seaſon of Drought : and in this Caſe let him 
prepare for it. 


There are leſſer Obſervations to be made for 


Weather in the common changeable Courſe of 
Things: theſe we ſhall treat of as leſſer Signs 


| under the Article of Rain; but in this Place we 


9 


are conſidering a Thing of much more Import- 


ance than thoſe ſudden Variations. 


We have laid down a Number of Obſervations | 


from different Sources, all tending to the ſame 
Point, the long and ſettled Continuance of dry 
Weather ; the Conſequence of which in the Ex- 
tream is Drought. When the Farmer ſees one of 


| them, let him examine whether the Reſt hold 


good; and if they all do, prepare againſt the 


Accident they threaten ; let him ſecure and 
preſerve his Water upon theſe firſt Notices, and 


if they continue any Time, as the preſent Ex- 
amples ſeem to foretell they will, let him begin 
ſeaſonably to obtain ſuch Recruits as will be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary z and in this let no Evaſion 


take him off, nor any Expence deter him. His - 
| Neighbours will be in the ſame Candition with 
himſelf, ſo they cannot ſupply him; and it is 


very probable that the Conſequence may be the 
loſs of great Part of Do 407 | 
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CHAP. R. 
Of Rains. 


E are here talking of. the Extreams of 
* thoſe Things, which are in themſelves, 
when. properly moderated, of the utmoſt Ad- 
vantage and Uſe : Heat was the laſt named, 
and Moiſture is to be treated of in this Place. 
Both are needful to the Growth and thriving of 
Plants ; and they are indeed the two great Re- 
quiſites to that Purpoſe : but both may be de- 
ſtructive, both to the Crop and Stock of the 
Farmer. .*Tis a Proverb, that the beſt Things 


when improperly conducted may be the worſt; 


and it is in nothing ſo true or ſo evident as in 
theſe Articles. We are not to arraign the Wiſ- 
dom of Heaven, which doubtleſs when it ſuffers 
theſe Evils to fall upon the Huſbandman, by 
that very Sufferance prevents greater : but in the 
plain Face of Things, Heat. in Exceſs is. fatal, 
becauſe it brings on Drought ; and Rain in Ex- 
ceſs is deſtructive, becauſe its Conſequence is In- 
undation. | 

Tis not impoſſible, that by the vaſt Rains of 


this late paſt Winter we may. have eſcaped the 


Earthquake that overthrew Liszox, and ſhook 
as it ſhould ſeem a third Part of the Globe. 
This Conſideration may ſtop our Mouths from ex- 
claiming againſt that Providence, which in Mer- 


cy to us has been thus ſeemingly, cruel : but it is 


not to with-hold, our Hands from relieving us 
from the Conſequences of this great Fall of 
Waters. They are not the leſs hurtful to the 
Farmer, becauſe they may have ſerved ſo great a 
Purpoſe in the Order of Nature; therefore he is 
to conſider the Remedies for their Conſequences, 
All Lands will receive Damage by violent and 


exceſſive Rains ; but thoſe. moſt which lie loweſt. | 


From the higher Grounds. they waſh away the 
Manure that may have been-laid on, and even 
their fineſt Mould ; this therefore muſt be re- 
pleniſned: but from the lower Grounds it is ne- 


ceſſary to remove them, or they become Ponds 


or Bogs, not Meadows, Fields or Paſtures. 
This is an Accident the Farmer ſhould always 
foreſee and provide againſt. It is more frequent 


by far than Drought; z and with Neglect every. | 


Year may bring it upon him. 
Every Piece of Ground has ſome Declivity or 


Deſcent: his Buſineſs i is to find that; ta cut Chan- 


| nels in Readineſs for the Reception of the .abun- 


dant Water that ſhall fall i upon the Ground, and 
to lead them according 
charge themſelves a at, the loweſt Place. 

We have ſhewn in the Words of an ingenious 
and* worthy | Correſpondent, how accidental 
Floods may ſerve the Purpoſes of the Farmer .in 


; ſhewing him the true Deſcent. of bis Ground: 


hel he he is always to obſerve, for nothing will ſo 
well inform him how to carry his Drains. This 
Subject having occaſionally treated on before, 
we ſhall not repeat any Thing here. 

Beſide the Damage that may ariſe to the Huſ- 
bandman by the heavy and continued Rains of 
Winter, there are Seaſons at which every Shower 


may reaſonably alarm him. Theſe are particu- [ 


1 * y, 


to chat Deſcent: to diſ- 
given of continued Drought : 
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larly the Times of Hay making and Harveſt, 
He is for the Succefs of theſe Operations to ſeize | 


upon every good Hour that comes ; and it will 
be, of the utmoſt Importance to him on this Ac- 
count, to form ſome reaſonable Conjecture what 
Weather is likely to follow. 

It is a Matter of Indifference whether he bring 
the Scythe into his Meadow, or the Sickle into 
his Field, one Day or another. There is a Time 
at which the Graſs has moſt Subſtance, and the 
Grain is richeſt in the Far ; but this is not limited 
to a Day in theſe, as in. ſome other of thoſe pre- 
carious Crops we have named. 

The Farmer may be tempted by fine Weather 
to begin both ſomewhat ſooner than he intended; 
and he may, on the threatning Preſages of Rain, 
defer them ſome Days. It is therefore of the ut- 
moſt Importance for him not to deceive himſelf 
concerning this Article : and as it may with ſome 
tolerable Degree of Certainty be foreſeen by many 
Means, we ſhall give here all that have Reaſon 
for their Foundation, among thoſe Things that 
are generally ſuppofed to forebode Rain. 

We ſhall here, as in the foregoing Chap- 
ter, ſelect thoſe Signs for which there is Foun. 
dation in 'the Laws of Nature, and which we 
have known. Experience to confirm; paſſing 
lightly over the others, and utterly rejecting tlie 
Fancies of weak and credulous People, which 


have too long impoſed upon the Injudicious. 


ee e ee eee 


CHAP. X. 


Of the Signs and Notices of Rain to be ob- 
x. ©; ſerved by the Former. 


IN general the oppoſites to all thoſe Things 
we have ſet down as Signs of Drought are 

to be underſtoed as Notices of Rain: therefore 
the Farmer recurring to our laſt Chapter on 


Drought, will there ſee - the many Things that 


ſtrongly preſage Rain, as the contrary of thoſe 
there named. Thus when the Heron flies low 
when the Cattle riſe early to their Eating ; 
when Fiſh ſwim -on the Surface of the Water, 
and Worms crawl frequently out of the Ground; 
when Wood ſwells, and Marble is wet on the 
Surface; when the Sun looks big at his riſing, 
and the Moon and the Stars appear dull; when 
looſe Clouds fleet about in the Weſt in a Morn- 
ing, and do not diſperſe as the Sun advances 
againſt them; and when the Wind is South or 
Weſt, and changes only from one to the other 
of thoſe Quarters, Rain is to be expected. 
Theſe are the Oppoſites to thoſe Signs we have 
therefore having 


explained their Cauſes ſeverally there, we need 


only recapitulate thee here to the es 


Reader. 


To theſe we ſhall add many more Accidents 
in Nature, which may be underſtood as general 


| Preſages of Rain; and which often precede the 


ligbteſt Showers. 
Birds: feel the Approach of Rain as other 


Changes i in the Air, and this always with Plea- 


ſure : 2, moiſt Air ſeems beſt ſuited to the Nature 


of all the Kinds that are wild with us; and par- 


ticularly to the Water-Fowl. Tt alſo brings out of 
their 
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_ their Larkiag holes the Myriads of Inſects which | 


are their Food. The Farmer ſhould watch the 
Fowls of his Yard; and the wild Commoners of 


Nature, at all thoſe Times when he fears Rain. 


If his Geeſe and Ducks prune themſelves; 
ſeem more than ordinary chearful and lively; 
and the Crows in their hoarſe Voice caw from 


the Tops of the Trees, he is to underſtand it 


as their rejoicing at a damp Air, and the Ap- 
proach of Rain: theſe laſt named Birds are ex- 
tremely ſagacious. When they fly about toſſing 


up their Beaks, and are very noiſy, the Rain is 


coming: and when they ſtalk by the Sides of 
Brooks and Ditches, it is near at hand. 

When Swallows fly low it is a very well known 
Signal of Rain, and is founded on the plaineſt 


Reaſon. The Food of theſe Birds is little flying 
Inſects, and all theſe unable to bear up againſt 


- the Weight of the Air when loaded with Damp, 
fly low. The Eye fees this, and Reaſon con- 
firms it. 

The Crying of Peacocks | is another known 
Sign of Rain: it is that Bird's Note of Joy. 
His Voice is hoarſer than the Crows; but it is, 
like the cawing of chat Bird, a Sign of his Satiſ- 
faction. ; 


Signs of perceiving the Approach of Rain; it 
makes them ſprightly: they leap about and play 
with one another. The. Aſs foretels it by his 
braying, which is alſo his Note of Satisfaction; 
and the Cows and. Oxen by tofling vp their 
Heads and licking their Snouts. 

Theſe are the Signs of Rain being gathering 
in the Air; but when it is juſt at hand Cattle 
give other kind of Notice. They flock together 
to the Hedges, and ſeek Shelter under Trees 
where they may ſtand till the Shower is over, 
and whence they may proceed to the Grats 
ſweetened by this Sauce from Heaven. 

The very Inſects may be of Uſe in this Way 
to the Farmer; their tender Bodies give them 
Notice of the Changes in the Air long before 
Men perceive it. The Bees keep within their 
Hives, and the Ants leave. their buſy Motions, 

and retire deeper into the Ground. They carry 
with them thoſe Caſes in which the winged Sex 
are lying for their Change, as the winged. Inſects 
of all Kinds do. Theſe common People call 

their Eggs; but that is an Error. | 
From the Animal Kind we ſhall lead our wo 
mer for Preſages of Wet to the wild Weeds of 
the Field, and to the common Products of his 
Garden. The Poet ſpeaks of the cloſing, of the 
Flowers of common Marygold at Evening: he 
ca; 

3 be  Marygold * goes to Bed with the tn... 
and this,. and all the other Flowers. which have 
that Quality, ; as there are very many that have, 
ſhut up in, the ſame Manner more or leſs when 
Rain is coming. 

The youngeſt Flowers. or 3 moſt 2 
opened, have this Quality the moſt ſenſibly ; 
and they are to be watched for it : dry Weather 
opens them fully; and as wet is nearer or farther 
off, .or As, there is more or Jeſs of it in the Air, 
they - rm. or "draw. together their Leaves in a 
more "cloſe 9 or looſe Mapner, 

In the Corn Fields the Farmer will meet SE 
" little Plant famous for many Virtues, its Name 


No 
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is Pimpernell, he will know it by its ſmall bright 
red Flowers: theſe open in dry Weather, and 
ſhut up againſt Rain. Wet may be foreknown a 


whole Day before it falls by this Flower; and 
the Country People in ſome Places are ſo ſenſible 


of it, they call the Herb their Weather Glaſs. 


In the Paſtures he will ſee many Heads of 


Dandelion gone to Seed : theſe are ſo many 
Globes of Down in fair Weather; but againſt 
Rain they contract themſelves; and ſhew a very 
plain Mark of its coming; | 

From his Paſture let the Farmer look into his 
Clover Field, and he will find another Mark of 


Rain which has been obſerved theſe two thou- 
ſand Tears: the Clover when Rain is coming 


ſtands more upright and firm than at other 
Times; the Stalk js ſwelled and ſtiffer. This 
is true in the fame Manner with many other 
Plants, but in none fo diſtinctly. 

From the Field if we bring him into his 


Houſe, he will there find alſo the Signs of 
approaching Wet very frequent and very fami- 
liar. All Wood ſwells with the Wet, and. the 


ſofter Kinds the moſt. Deal, which is the Tim- 


ber of the Fir-Tree, and is one of the ſofteſt of 
| them all; ſwells moſt of all; and its common 
Among the Beaſt Kind Sheep ſhew the firſt | Uſe in Houſes gives Opportunities of ſeeing it: 


Doors will not ſhut; for both the Pofts and the 


Boards of which the Door is made ſwell: Win- 


Jow-Shutters ſtick, and Boxes are hard to ſhut 
| or open: Drawers of the ſame Wood alſb ſticle 


in their Caſes ; and thoſe of other Wood do the 
like in Proportion to the Kind. 
From rheſe Things of common and ſmall 


Concern, let him turn his Eyes up to the Heas 


vens. We have obſerved; that the Sun's Jook+ 
ing red and large is a Sign of Wet; and let him 
mind the Clouds that accompany this Ap- 
pearance, for they will not only confirm that 


Rain is falling, but in ſome Meaſure ſhew 1 


Time when it will come: 

If Clouds preſently after ſuch a Riſing of the 
Sun gather in the Sky, and the Air appears thick 
and watery, then it will preſently rain; and the 


| hotter the Weather, the ſooner the Rain is to be 


expected from his Appearance; 
. When at Sun Riſe, or ſoon after, there be a 


Cirele or Part of 4 Circle of a blueiſh or whitiſh | 


Colour about the Sun, there may be expected 
Rain ſome time within the Day. 

We have before pbtrved, that a red Sun af 
cifing is a Sign of Rain ; and the ſame is to be 
added concerning its looking dull and white. The 
natural Colour of the Riſing Sun in a clear Air 


is the ſame that it has at Noon Day, a deep flery 


Blue, which the Eye cannot look upon a Mo- 
ment. When he is dim and faint, and looks 


white, it is owing to watery Vapours in the Air, 


and Wet is near. 
If che Moon have Alg Cirele of A. whitiſh 


Colour round her at a Diſtance, it is another 


Sign, of Rain: and when the Stars look larger 
than uſual, and fainter; and twinkle leſs, it alſo 
preſages Wet the next Day: this Obſetvation of 
the Stars not twinkling ſo much, the F armer is 
to underſtand is oonfined to the fixed Stars; for 


the Planets, though Jager than they, never 


| twinkle at all. 
The Clouds give alſo many "Brognoſtications : 


of Wet. When there are many ſmall ones {cat- 


tered 
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When they are thick in the Morning, and pre- 


tered about the Weſt in an Evening, Rain is to 


be expected the following Day. +1 
It is uſual at theſe Times to ſee the Clouds 


large, thick, and maſſy, ſo that a fanciful Perſon 


may imagine among them Reſemblances of 


Rocks and Towers. Theſe are Signs of a m_ 
deal of Rain, and often of Thunder. 

The Rainbow is a Source of many Re- 
ſtications reſpecting the Weather; and is not 
ſufficiently underſtood. In general it beſpeaks a 


Change: if it appear after a great deal, of dry 


Weather, it foretels a great deal of Rain; but 


when we ſee one after a great deal of Wet, we 


may expect fair Weather. | 
A bright Rainbow in the Eaſt ; is uſually fol- 


lowed by a great deal of Rain. 
. Miſts from Waters afford alſo a e and 
vey certain Prognoſtick of ſucceeding Seaſon. 


ſently after' diſperſe, they. are Tokens of fair 
Weather: but when they riſe to the Neighbour- 
ing Hills, and hang in the Air, they uſually 
preſage Rain, though en at a Day or two 
Diſtance. 

Theſe are the principal Nate from the va- 
rious Works of Nature, which the Farmer 1s to 
obſerve as threatening Rain, during his Summer 
Works; and as it will be of the greateſt Conſe- 
quence in Reſpect of | theſe to know from all 
Methods when he is to expe& proper Weather, 
as well as when he is to fear ſuch as will be hurt- 
ful : we ſhall add thoſe ſeveral Appearances 
from all Kinds of Objects, in Conſequence of 
which he may reaſonably promiſe himſelf a fair 
Seaſon, for the cutting, drying, and OY 
in his Gan: Products. 


| CHA P. XI. 
F the ſeveral Signs of fair Weather. 


E have before ſpoke of thoſe continued 

dry Seaſons in hot Summers, which bring 
on Drought and are in the higheſt Degree de- 
trimental to the Farmer; but what we are here 
to ſpeak of is, that Kind of fair Weather which 
comes in ſeaſonably, and laſts properly and in a 
natural and uſeful Manner: ſuch clear Seaſons 
as come between the ſhowery Times, and ſerve 
for the gathering in the Produce, without Wer. 


The ſeveral Signs by which he may probably 


know ſuch Seaſons are approaching are theſe. 


A clear Sky in a Morning, and a bright Sun- 


riſing in it, are the natural Tokens of a good 
Day; and when at Evening he ſets in a light 
and bright red Sky, and without heavy Clouds, 


there is Reaſon to entertain good Hope of the 


next. © 
Next to the Sun the Moon is to be obſerved. 


At all Times when ſhe looks bright and clear, 
and has no foggy Circles round her it is well; 
but the greateſt Promiſe is from her Appearance 
a few Days old. Let the Farmer, whoſe Harveſt 
Time approaches, watch well the new Moon. 
If he fee her Horns ſharp, clear, and fine, he 
may reaſonably expect fair Weather till her Full; 


and probably enough it will continue much 
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The Stars give the ſame Token of fair Wea- 
ther as the Moon, and juſt in the ſame Manner, 
When they look very ſharp and bright, and 
twinkle ſtrongly, there is a clear 7 and it is 
like to continue. 

White, ſmall, and ſcattered Clouds at the 
North Eaſt, are alſo a Token of * Days 
fair Weather. 

On Earth the Farmer will find . of In- 
Aren in this important Article, as well as 
in the Heavens. Let him look to the Hills, and 
if he ſees their Tops clear he may expect bright 


and ſerene Days: even the Stone and Brickwork 


of Buildings, in ſome Degree, gives the ſame 
Notice to the Eye. It is ſeen more clear and di- 


ſtinct in the pure Air, that brings in fair Wea- 


ther, than in ſuch as is full of watery Vapours, 
and precedes and preſages Rain. 
Light Miſts, of a white Colour, ing 
early in the Morning over Waters, and ſoon diſ- 
perſing, are Signs of fair Days. 

If a Shower happen, and there be a Rainbow, 
let the Farmer watch it carefully ;. if the blue be 


a ſtrong Colour, and the yellow be bright, it is 


a Sign of clear Weather quickly following. 
When Gnats ſwarm in an Evening, and the 
Glow-worm crawls Abroad at Night, good Wea- 
ther generally follow. Theſe tender Inſects dread 
the Rain as fatal to them; and hide themſelves 
when Inſtinct gives them Notice of its coming. 


Their ſwarming Abroad therefore is to be ob- 


ſerved, as an Information of fair Days ſucceed- 
ing, given to Mankind by their Actions. Inſtinct 
guides them ; 'and Man's Reaſon is to be directed 
by it. 


The Bee is alſo a * Director. Her little 


Organs feel the Approach of Wet; and keep her 
| Priſoner in her Hive, or limit her to ſhort Ex- 
curſions when it is near : therefore when ſhe flies 


far, and returns late, good Days are coming. 
Next let our Huſbandman obſerve the Birds. 
When the Kite and the Swallow fly high good 
Weather is coming. They can ſee their Prey 
to a greater Diſtance in that clear Air that pre- 
ſages fair Time; and they love lofty Flights. 
When the Sea Birds leave the Shore; and 
when the Owl hoots ſoftly, gently, and com- 
poſedly, fine Days may be expected. 

Fiſh and Inſects join alſo in giving theſe 
Tokens. When the Roach and Dace leap up 


out of the Water, and when the Spider hangs 


its light Webs in the Air, fair Weather is come- 
ing : Experience, more than any certain Reaſon, 


_ eſtabliſhes this Token from the Fiſh. As to the 


Inſet it is plainly the Direction of Inſtinct. Its 


tender and expoſed Body feels the Change of 
Air for dry Weather; and Inſtin& directs it on 


that Notice, to venture out its Threads, be- 
cauſe there will be nothing to hurt them. 

' Laſtly, we ſhall give the Huſbandman a No- 
tice which he is to regard more than any of the 
preceding, becauſe it anſwers doubly, as a Pro- 
miſe of fair Weather for the preſent, and a De- 
nunciation of- Rain ſoon after. This is that 


thick dark Sky we ſometimes ſee for a Conti- 


nuance of Time, without either Sunſhine or 
Rain. This is a Thing that frequently happens 
in ENcLAnD about. the Harveſt: and the 


greateſt Regard ſhould be had to it; it is an un- 
[\ 1 erring 
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erringRale, d that ſuch a Sys followed by ſore | 
fair Weather, and that Rains come ſoon after, | 
Therefore let the Farmer ane unn ac. 
cordingly. 

He ners not be afraid of ſvdden Rath, where | 
there is ſuch a Sky. He may proceed in his En- 


' 


ployment, aſſuring himfelf 'that though Rain 


will follow, there will be an Interval of fair be- 


his Work, and to give him Notice of Wet to fol- 
low, from which he is to guard his Crops. | 


CHAP, 
fu . . 


XII. 


| 


| tween, which will ferve at the Tame Time to fitiiſh | 


AlL is an Accident much inere dangerous | 


to the Gardener for _ his forward tender 
Crops, than to the Huſbandtam, whoſe Pro- 
ducts being at all Times expoſed to the Wea- | 
ther, are more hardened: when it happens to be 
very violent, and the Stones very large, it will | | 
do him fome Damage; but it is leſs to be fore- | 
ſeen, and leſs ro be guarded againſt than any 
of che other Accidents of Weather. In the 


warmer Paits' of Eukopz it is often terrible | | 


to the Huſbandman, becauſe the Heat brings 
bis Craps as early forward in the Field as ours 
in a Garden : but neither there can he foreſee br 

guard againſt it. 

Thoſe Storms in thofe Countries are Teſs 

Fequent than in ours, but ſhafper. The Ro- 
man Catholick Religion eſtabliſhed in moſt 

of thoſe Kingdoms, throws them into the Moc. 
kery of Proceſſions, and ſolemn Rites; and as 
theſe Storms never are very laſtirig, they attri- 

| bute the ceaſing of them to thoſe Solemnities. 

God, who commiſſions all theſe Things for Pur- 

poſes unknown to Man, though intended for his 

Benefit, is not to be averted from his fettled 

Intent by their ignorant Prayers. The Pagaiis 

who beat Druins When the Sun was eclipſed, 
were about as wiſe, and had 4 much Share ih 

the bringing Light ägain. Submiſſion under 
Afflictlons, and general Prayers, are the Dictates 


* 


e 


of Reaſon in theſe Caſts! the Language of the | 


„ . 


prudent Heart ſhbuld be, 4 Thtby krioweſt hut | 
< is beſt.” And the Chriſtian re 18 
« Thy Will be done.“ | 

All the Huſbandman ean do bn (the Storm 
of Hail is, to watch whether they ſeem to be 
ſaid, there is very little Harm to him; or whe- 
ther they threaten fo be very terrible: in the for- 


| 


* 


mer Caſe he is to leave all to Nature; and in 


the latter he ſhould be quick in driving under 
Shelter, all ſuch Parts of his, Stock as could be 
Rurt by it; his Eambs and other young Crea- 
kutes. His Crop he can fo more ſhelter than 
he can remove it, therefore 1 it mult take its 
Chance; but as we have obſerved the common 
. Seaſon of Hail is at a Time When that is not of 
a Growth to ſuffer any great Damage. | 

As we have, on all other Occafions, endea- 
voured to make the Farmer acquainted, in ſome 
Degree, with thoſe ſeveral Things wherewith he 
has any Concern, we ſhall add here a ſuccinct Ac- 


— 


—— 


| count of the Nature of this Subſtance, 


Hail from 


He is acquainted with tlie m— of Rain, 
which is Water tafel in Forth tf Vipour by the 


Sun, and falling again in Drops. Theſe Drops 


often paſs through a conſiderable Depth of Air, 


before they reach the Ground; and ir ſometimes 
happens that they fre frozen by tlie Way. Every 
one knows What à frozen Drop of Water mut 
be: it can be no other thin a ſmall 'roundiſh 
Piece of Ice; and whoever will examine Hail- 


Stöties will find them fuch. Obſerbatiöns have 


been made, in particular Caſes, of Hail-Stones 


like, but all theſe are 'uhcommon; With: Refpe 

to the long and flat, they ſeem only the "4X8 
of various Degrees of freezing; but the Star- 
like Hail, which is 6bſerved to have fix regular 
Rays, is of another Origin. Thoſe who have 


examined theſe Matters nicely, will find n6 Pi. 
ficulty in the acrountitig for that Shape: it is 


the natural Form of pure Flakes of Snow. 1 5 


fore, as the common Hail cofifiſts of Drops 
Rain frozen in their Paſſage through the Air ; 


this is compoſed Ur Flakes of Snow, frozen to 


the Hardneſs of Ice, in tlie Tate Manner. What 
che more confirms this is; that theſe ſtarry : Flakes 


of Hail are always thin and © OG 
Though theſe fall Wi ith tek 1 Force and Weight 


than the others, they are often attended with 


more Damage, eſpecially to the Gardener ; for 


when they ire driven before'a violent Wind, their 


ſharp Edges cut off the Bloſſoms of Fruit Treks 
like fo many Knives. 


A very B56d Priftice in Gardens oh this Oc- 


cafion is, to ftick in Pieces of Furze Buſh amorig 


the Branches of the Frült Trees, to keep off the 

che Blollbms. We hame this here, 
becauſe it may de transferred, if there be Occa- 
Hon, to the Field, if the Farmer Rave an young 


Erop for Which He is in Feat from Hail Storms; 
be muy with little Labour or Experice ſtick up 


large Furze Buſhes among it at certain Diſtances, 
which riſitig above the proper Growth will, by 
their buſhy Heads, defend it from the Fury ury of 


theſe Storms in the ſin Manner 2 as in the other 


Inſtance. 
This is a Caution never  needful, exce pt upon 


particular Occtlions, and. the 4 are not to fore- 
ſeen. Indeed this is the Mis ortunẽ with Reſpect 


of odd Shapes, as long, or flat And thin, and A | 


to all the Damage by Hail, bur when there is | 


| Notice, as there com monly is is, of 'any very vio- 


tent Storm, it is Worth the Trouble of. a little 
Care. The driving in Ho attle and Poultry 
is the Principal; and *tis better this ſhould be 
done when there was no feal Neceffiy twenty 
Titties, than once omitted when there Was. 


Miſchie vous Storms of Hail generally : are of 


ſmall Extent; and may be foreſeen 3 2 little before 
their coming, by a thick black heavy Cloud, 
with Chillneſs in the Air and Wind. ; 
Toward the End of Arkit, in in i697. there was 
one of theſe terrible Storms in CnEshink. A 
black Cloud. of this Kind Foretold its coming 


about a Quarter of an Hour. This was Time 5 


enough to have got in the tender Cattle, but che 


Farmers were not aware 0 the Danger, and the 
ſuffered terribly. The © dth of this 10 


Cloud was about two Mi les, and' the Courſe. 


took before it diftipated vas kitty, Mites; along 
all this Tract chere was made the moſt t&rib 
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| Havock of every 7 Kind, but not che leaſt beyond. 


or belide ir. The Hail Stones in this Storm 
were as big as Hens Eggs, Geeſe Eggs, and | 
fome of the full Bigneſs of a Man's Fiſt. ; They 
were Pieces of clear, tranſparent, and very hard | 
Ice, with. a white Kernel in the Middle, that 
ſeemed a little Lump of Snow. Some of theſe t 


vaſt Hail Stones were quite ſmooth, and others 
rough and ſharp on the Surface. They fell 


with a prodigious Force, and killed F owls, Lambs, 1 
and Calves: beat down the young Crops of every 
Kind; and in ſome Places, where che Wind 


drove them ſlanting, plowed up the very Surface 


of the Ground, and buried themſelves an Inch 
or two in Depth; Trees were broke and ſhatter'd 


to Pieces in many Places ; Houſes damaged, 
and many People that were Abroad much 
hurt. 

The Circumſtances of this Iran are recorded 


in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and in many 


other authentick Writings : this, and other In- 
ſtances, are not recited here for Curioſity or an 


idle Amuſement: they are to ſtand as ſo many 


 Leffons to the Farmer: Examples of the Loſſes 
others have ſuſtained by Neglect of driving in 
their young Cattlez and Cautions to himſelf for 
a wiſer Conduct. He ſees what Appearances in 
the Sky foretel theſe terrible Storms, let him be 
upon his Guard accordingly, watching when they 
come, and omitting ered rephand amvan 
the Damage. 

There is recorded in the ſame authentick Pa- 
pers, another Hail Storm the ſame Year much 
more terrible than the former. It happened in 
Her eFoORDSHIRE, in the Beginning of Mar. 
Thunder and Lightening preceded it, and for 
ſometime continued with it, as alſo a violent 
Tempeſt of Wind, that blew both the Lightening - 
and Hail upon ſome Houſes, to their Deſtruction. 
Nothing could exceed this but the Hail ſent by 
the Almighty upon the Egyptians; nor can any 
Words, according to all the Accounts left con- 
| it, ſo ſtrongly or ſo truly deſcribe its 
Terror, as thoſe uſed on the Occaſion in Scrip- 
ture, Fire mingled with the Hail ran along 
«« upon the Ground.” 

In this terrible Storm not only Fowls and 
young Animals of all Kinds were killed, but ſome 
of larger Growth; and ſome labouring Perſons | 
in the Fields, who could not reach Shelter, ſuf- 
fered the ſame Fate, their Bodies being black 
and blue, as if beat to Death with Clubs. Oaks 
were ſplit: the Branches of many other Trees 
beat and torn down; and Fields of Rye were, in 


ſome Places, cut down as if mowed off with a | 


Scythe. The Hail Stones in this terrible Storm - 


were of no regular Figure: many of them mea- 

5 274 ſured fourteen Inches round *, and they : ſcemed 
one agments of thick Ice. 

bs * he. Fields of Rye that ſuffered thus ſtood 

expoſed : others in ſheltered Places were da- 

d, but not nearly ſo. much; this may ſerve 

2s 4 Caution to the Farmer, and ſhew the ma- 


| nifold Benefits of Encloſures. 


To theſe Accounts of Hail Storms in our own 


Country, we ſhall. add two cxtream| ſingular 


in their Kind, vouched upon the mol warrant: | 


th Authorities, rde one of theſe was in Fan-/ 
x8, about . in the Year, 1686, and Ys. 


$ 


except Hurt to the Farmer; though according 


of an incidental Thing of the ſame general Na- 


would otherwiſe have deſtroyed it. 


* —— 


other i in F RANCE, 10 long before. as in 1310. 

In all Obſervations of Hail Storms with us, they 
have been no other than Pieces of Ice; but in 
theſe there has been ſomething more. The ut · 


moſt ours have ever been known to contain, has 


been a little Lump of Snow; but the others have 


had ſulphurious Matter either in their Center, or 
in their whole Subſtance, That at LislE is re- 
corded in the Philoſophical Tranſactions +, and 
had this Singularity, that the Stones were not 
only vaſtly large, but appeared duſky in. the 
Center; and ſuch of them as came down Chim- 
neys into-Fires, when the Icy Part was melted, 

and this brown Subſtance was expoſed to the 
Fire, burſt with a loud Report. Mzrxav, in 
his Hiſtory of FxAxcx, mentions the other with 
all its Particulars. In this a black Cloud, ſuch 


as we have deſcribed, came over the Face of the 


+ Namb. 
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Heavens, and darkened the Air like Night: in 


the midſt of People's Terror and Aſtoniſhment; 


the moſt violent Lightnings and Thunder burſt 


from it, and Hail began to fall. This encreas'd 
in a moſt dreadful Manner, and with a ſtrong 
and ſuffocating Smell, like burning Brimſtone. 
The Hail Stones this creditable Author atteſts, 
were more like Pebbles: their Colour blueiſh, 


and their Hardneſs like Flint, till they ſoftened - 


in the Wet. He gives an Account of their Size, 
which exceeds all others, and which, if leſs au- 
thenticated, could not be believed: he ſays ſome 
of them weighed a Hundred Pounds. We are 
not to wonder at the Damage done by ſuch a 
Storm. He ſays it killed almoſt all the Cattle. 
Fowls and Fiſh in the County; and vaſt Num- 
bers of the People J. ö 
In Calamities like theſe there can be no Re- 
medy, and there is no Courſe to follow but Re- 
ligious Submiſſion. They happen very rarely; 
and the Damage done by ſuch as are more 80 
quent, is not great. 

; We have ſhewn the Huſbandman ies: is in 
his Power to do againſt it; and in general, where 
he has a tender Crop, that ſtands much expoſed, 
we ſhall adviſe him to uſe the eaſy Method of 
ſticking up a few Furze Buſhes. This will not 
only be a Defence againſt Hail, but it will break 
the Force and Fury of ſharp Winds, and keep 
off thofe cold Rains, they often carry before 
them. In all Reſpects it is a Practice ſo cheap, 
ſo eaſy, aromas ten, Aenean that 
we cannot vue ny ERIE it: 


E have in the laſt Chapter conſidered an 
Accident that never can be of any thing 


to its Nature and Degree, that Hurt be ſome- 
times greater ſometimes leſs; we are now to treat 


ture, which yet always may be, and often is of 


great Advantage. A deep Snow keeps all ſhel- 


cered underneath it; and frequently. defends a 
tender Crop from thoſe ſucceeding Froſts which 
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We heve nn to the Farmer, on ** 


Occaſions, the Gardener's Practice of covering 


his tender Growths in Winter by Haulm, or the 


dry Stalks of Peaſe, or the like: the Snow often 


falls ſo favourably as to perform this needful 
Service much' better for him than he could have 


3 


done it for himſelf; more generally and more of 


univerſally. 


It lies thick upon the young Plants, covering | 


them very perfectly, and defending them from 


the nipping and deſtructive Winds; it all that 


Time mellows the Soil; and when warmer Wea- 
ther comes to melt it in, nothing ſinks down fo 
gently or ſo gradually, No Water is purer than 
that of melted Snow, and there is no Method 


by which Wet gets ſo thoroughly into the 


Ground. 
Nature ſeems to have conſidered greatly the 


Products of the Earth, in this Formation of 


Snow. It never can fall but in cold Seaſons; 
which are the Time i in which Plants want Shelter : 
if the Temperature of the Air about the Sur- 
face of the Earth be warm, ſo that there is no 
Need for it as a Shelter, it diſſolves as it falls, 
and makes the fineſt watering imaginable. , 

Snow i is in its Nature like Ice, a watery Sub- 


ſtance congealed by freezing. When the Air is 


warmer where it paſſes, i it melts and falls in ſmall 


Rain, 
The uſual Shape of the F lakes of Snow, we 


have mentioned in ſpeaking | of the particular 


Kind of Hail which is ſtellated, or compoſed of 


Rays like a Star. Its moſt perfect Appearance 
is in Form of a Star of ſix Rays, and its Sub- 


tance clear tranſparent Ice: but this is not its 


conſtant or certain Figure, the Flakes are fre- 


quently imperfect, and often leſs regularly frozen: 


and all this depends upon the ſlighteſt Accidents; 
the Height from which it falls, and the Nen 


of Cold in the Air. 
Often there are little Points upon che e 


melted in the Air, and froze again. 
There have been Inſtances of coloured ni 
falling in certain Places, and it has been conſi- 


an ITAL1an Signior SaraTTI, preſerved in au- 
thentick Writings: it is ſaid to have fallen near 


Rays; and not unfrequently the Flakes are alto- 
gether ſhapeleſs and confuſed, the Snow n | 


dered as foreboding ſome terrible Calamity. 
There is Account of a red or bloody Snow by 


Genoa: but this is very difficult to be recon- 


ciled to what we know of the Courſe of Nature. 


We are ſenſible that Snow is no other than wate- 


ry Matter, frozen in a particular Manner; and 
we know alſo that this Water is raiſed in Va- 
pour by the Sun's Heat: now we are ſenſible 


from what we ſee in Diſtillations, and by various 


Experiments, that Vapours do not riſe coloured. 


The ſtrongeſt Tincture of Cochineal will yield a 


colourleſs Water, if diſtilled; and Red Port Wine f 


yields a colourleſs Spirit. From theſe, and many 


other Conſiderations, there is Reaſon to imagine 


that there has been ſome Miſtake in what is writ- 
ten on theſe Subjects. We know that what have 
been called Showers of Blood, have been no more 
than common Rains falling in Places where there 


that what are called Showers of Frogs, have only 


1 


have been Multitudes of little red Inſects; and 


their hiding — In the fame Manner it is 
probable that this Snow was not red as it fell, but 
that it fell upon ſome red minute Inſects. Signior 
SARATTI ſays, that when ſqueezed it yielded a red 
Liquor, but this may be accounted for the ſame 
Way, for if the Inſects upon which it fell were 
ſqueezed among it, their Juices might turn the 
watery Part of the natural Snow red. | 
This may ſerve as an Account of the Nature 
of Snow, ſufficient for the Huſbandman's Pur- 
poles of Uſe, or even for his limited Curio- 
ſity. 
Me have obſerved that it is often advantageous | 
to him, preſerving his Crop; but like all other 
the good Gifts of Nature, it may be hurtful in 
the Extremes. The ſame Rain that moiſtens the 
Earth, may drown its Products; the ſame Heat 
that calls forth the Shoots of Plants may, in a 
| greater Degree, parch and deſtroy them; and in 
like Manner Snow, which ſhelters his Crop mays 
in a great Fall, ſmother his Cattle. | 
| He is therefore to act in this Reſpect, juſt; as 
in Regard of Hail. He muſt watch it as it comes, 
and obſerve whether it will be in the common 
Courſe, or Exceſſive and Violent. In common 
Falls of Snow he has nothing to do: but when 
he ſees a vaſt Quantity on the Ground, and 
more in the Air, let him drive in his Cattle, 
and preſerve them from the Danger of being over- 
whelmed and buried in it, as they often are in 
thoſe Hollows to which they fly for Shelter. 


Re dh hs at bu 
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E have conducted he Wa ad thro? 


| the ſeveral accidental Attacks to which 


he may be ſubje& from Drought and Rain, 


Hail and Snow. And we are now to conſider 
another Subject relating to the Elements, from 
which he may, without due Precaution, receive 
great Harm. 

Winds are not of the Nature of Snow, a Be- 
nett in the common Courſe to the Land: they 
are too frequently hurtful. Their general and 
great Purpoſe is to thin, cleanſe, and purify the 
Air; and as in this Office, fo needful to Life, 
chey will often be dangerous to the Huſband- 
man's Crops of various Kinds, and even to his 
Buildings, he muſt - timely guard againſt them. 
Let him not accuſe Providence of thoſe Damages 
he may ſuffer through his own Neglect: God 
ſaw Winds neceſſary to keep the Air in due Con- 
dition, and he has given Man the Uſe of Reaſon 
to protect himſelf and- what W to him from 
their Fury. | 

The Sea would putrify notwithſtanding all its 
Salt, if the Winds did not ſtir and move ir a- 
bout: freſh Waters, when they are large, would 
ſooner ſuffer the ſame Fate, and Men would be 
carried off by Peſtilences raiſed from the Va- 
pours of ſuch corrupted Maſſes: all this is pre- 
vented by the timely Miniſtry of the Winds; 
and all their Force may be broken with Reſpect 
to the Farmer, by a proper Plantation of Trees. 


We know from what Quarters the moſt furious 


been Rain, and have invited thoſe Creatures from | Winds blow, and' the Defence i is to be prepared 


thickeſt 
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thickeſt there. The Huſbandman is not to leave 
this-Care till the Storm comes, but to prepare 
in Time, as one who expects it. Trees are of 
flow Growth, but when planted properly they 
are a very certain Defence. 

' Beſide this general Care tliere may be parti 


cular Cautions uſed, to prevent Damage on . ; 


the Neceſſity. We thall give the Huſbandman | 
a general Idea of the Nature of Winds, and of || 


nis proper Defence againſt them; and afterwards | 


add thoſe Signs by which particular Storms may be 
known to be bing, and the beſt Care of 
the Products of the Ground againſt them. 

| Wind is #6 other than Air in Motion. 


We are ſenſible there is ſuch a Thing as Air, | 


by the Changes we percebve | in it, but as it is too 
fine a Subſtance to be the Object of our Sight | 


or Touch, we only perceive it in the Winds, 


feeling it by irs Motion; whereas, when ſtill it is 
not perceptible to any of our Senſes, though | 
manifeſt to our Reaſon. 


We in this and are fubjeft to great Varia- 
tions and Changes of Wind, from irs different 
Direction and Degree of Strength; but this is 
not the Caſe throughout the whole World. Be- 
icks there is a conſtant and 
unchangeable Wind, that all the Year blows | 
This Sattors well under- | 
nearly univerſal, for there are few Soils on which 


tween the two T 


from Eaſt to Weſt. 
ſtand, and it is called the general Trade Wind. 


ſtant and regular Winds alſo, at certain Times 


of the Day. Theſe are called Sea Breezes. They | 


blow regularly every Eyeniag from the Sea to 


the Land; and every Morning from the Land to | 


the Sea. 
In many 


of the Year one Way, and the other half of the 

Year the other, withqut any Variation. | 

In our Iſlands the Winds play about wich great 

Uncertainty ; but in general, where there is no- 

thing in particular to diſturb them, North Winds 

are moſt frequent in a Morning, Weſt at Noon, | 
South at Night. 


turally moiſt, becauſe they take with chem a great 


Qpantity of thaſe Vapours which the Sun con- 
ſtantly exhales from the Surface ef that vaſt 
Body of Water. Theſe Winds, when they ate | 
gentle, bring only a fine pure watery Vapour z 
but when the Surface of the Ocean is ruffled by 
them in Storms, they frequently carry off a Part 
of the abſolute Salt Water in ſmall Particles. 
This, when it is carried on Land, is called the 
Spray of the Sea. It is often very deſtructive, 


and it wilt be carried many Miles, 


This is mentioned as à practical Caution for - 
the Farmer. Many of his Crops will be injured 


greatly by this Accident, therefore it is his Buſi- 
_nefs to plant by Way of Defence ; and keep 2 


good Hedge every Way to the Sea ward. 


* The Non Winz in Excu,ax-are cold. and 
have Power to change the. Courſe and Current of 
be Ws into a cold Northeriy one 


» I 


© About the Cralts of ch Ocain their are Un- | 


| 


F 
gular periodical Winds. Theſe blow one half | 


| 


A Shower of Hail. It would be natural 8 ſup- 


pole the Wind changed, and brought the Hail 


or Snow with it; but Philoſophers, Who hive ex- 
mined deeply into thoſe Matters, und particu- 


] larly that great Chriſtian Phitoſopher Dr. Dus 
| Ham, thews it to be otherwiſe, and that the 


Snow or Hail abfolotely change thee Courſe of 
the Wind. 

The ſtrongeſt and coldeft Winds with us come- 
ing from the North and North Eaft Quartets, it 


is againft thefe the greateſt Caution 18 to de had 
in planting. | 

We have given a large Account of the Na- 
ture of Trees, and the Manner of planting-them, 
in a preceding Part of this Work, and to that 


| we refer the Reader for his Choice of the va- 
| rious Kinds. The Sycamore has been happily 


experienced in the Neighbourhood of the Sea, 
where it thrives very well; and on expoſed Si- 


ruations the Yew is excellent. | will bear the 
Expoſure, and delights in che hard dry Soil uſu- 
ally found in thoſe Places. And though its 
Growth be flow, its Strength makes Amends. 
Its Branches alſo fpread excellently for Defence, 
and are covered with their Leaves all Winter, 
the Time when Shelter is moſt wanted, and 
when Trees in en are n capable of give- 
ing it. | 
After PR Yew we may very well name the 
Elm for this Service ; it roots Hrmly, and is full 
of Briniches, Its Growth is not flow, and it is 


| 


it will not thrive. 

Hedges ae the Eine Security w Fields that 
Trees ate to the Farmer's Dwelling z and the 
more he ſtands expoſed to Winds the more he 
is to guard againſt chem, by a due Care in this 
Article. 

In Trers planted for this Purpoſe of Shelter to 
a Houſe, there ſhould be a particular Method 
of cutting. The Elm will grow to any Form 
the Planter pleaſes, and indeed fo will moſt other 


| Kinds. In this particular Service, their Uſe, and 


the Intent of the Plantation, ſhould be conſider- 
ed, as alfo their own Danger. When the Build- 
ing is much expoſed to Winds, ſo muſt the 


Trees be that are ſet to ſhelter it: therefore let 
The Winds blowing from off the Sea are na- 


them be ſo cut as to be leaſt liable to Danger. 
The Head is the Part over which the Wind has 
moſt: Power, and it is of leaſt Service in ſhelter- 
ing the Dwelling : therefore in theſe Caſes let 
| the Head be ſmall, and the Tree encouraged to 
ſhoot out-into Branches.” The thicker they ſtand 
the more is the Shelter, and 10 ſets dhe ae in 
e eee . aer ay 

When the Huſbandman - hs taken Care his 
| Dueling be thus well deferided; let him conſider 
what Part of his Crops will be moſt expoſed to 


| Danger from this Cauſe; and ar what Times; 


the Southerly Winds warm. A Fall of Snow will | - 
ur Winds. A warm Southerly Wind ſhall often | 


and then alder of the Ways to foreſee and 
e ee ve, . n ben 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of the Signs 0 which Winds may be fore- 
know 


N. 


\H ERE are fewer Preſages and Novices | 
of Wind, than of Rain or. Drought; 


and they are to be obtained from fewer Objects: 


but therefore the Huſbandman, who wiſhes. to 
preſerve his Crops from all Accidents, ſhould 
be the more careful in looking after theſe. 

If there be a red duſky Sky in the Morning, 


and the Sun riſes in it white and deadiſn, the 


Farmer may expect that Day violent Guſts of 
Wind; and generally there * be ſome Rain 
with them. 

When the Sun is pale at Setting, and goes 


down behind a thick dead - looking Cloud, there 


commonly follows Rain that Night; and in that 
Caſe there is uſually a ſtrong and diſorderly 
Wind the next Day. 

If the Moon look dim and miſty, and have 
a large hazy white Circle about her, the next 
Day will be generally much ruffled by Winds. 

When the Moon looks particularly bright, 
but has about her two or three broken Circles, 
it is a very ſtrong Sign of a Storm. 

When the Stars appear more numerous in the 
Heavens than uſual, and have a particularly 
lively Luſtre, it foretells a Storm. This as well 
as the laſt Obſervation regards violent Winds, 
more than thoſe light Blaſts of ſhort Continu- 
ance which are often preſaged by the others. 

At any, Time when there are a Number of 


fmall black Clouds ſcattered in the Heavens, 


and they move to and fro in a diſorderly Man- 
ner, ſtrong and unſettled Guſts of Wind may be 
expected : 
Harm of all to many of the Products of Huſ- 
bandry, and therefore the greateſt Regard ſhould 
be had to this Signal, which gives Notice of 
their coming, and every | Precaution taken i in Time 
againſt them. 

When there is a Rainbow, let the Farmer jook 
carefully upon it; not only with Reſpe to thoſe. 
Signs of Rain which we have directed him to 
underſtand from it, but on this oo Occaſion of 
Wind alſo 

When the Rainbow is ichen FOR ordinary, 
it is a Sign of Guſts and Blaſts. When there is 
a great deal of Red in it, and that i e . 
it betokens violent Storms. 

The Rainbow is naturally a tata Thing . 
but ſometimes we ſee it interrupted in its Courſe, | 


broken, and as it were ſeparated into many 


Parts: this is always a Signal of Winds. Moſt 
of theſe Signs that are perceived in the Rainbow, 
foreſhew Winds attended with * but that } ls 
not conſtant and certain. | 

Among Animals fewer Notices of- Winds are 
perceived, than of other Changes in the Ele- 
ments; yet we are not wholly without Notices 
from them. About the Sea Coaſts in particular; 
a great deal may be gathered by thoſe Birds 
which live partly. on the Water and partly at 


Land. The more ſerene the Air, the farther 
they . out at Sea. When 6:4 bloke 
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s.. 


theſe are the Winds that do moſt | 


| 


Gardeners. 


Hops. 


make to the Shore together, there is certainly a 
haſty and violent Storm approaching: and when 
they keep about the Shore, and will not venture 
into open Sea, there will certainly! be er 
Winds that Day. | 

There is in ſome Places a ſmall Bird, which 
from its Apprehenſion of Storms they call the 
Storm Bird: this has ſuch certain Knowledge, 
and ſuch Dread of a Storm, that it never fails 
to make immediately to che Shore when it is 
near, on the Approach of Danger; but at open 


Sea it follows Ships, giving Token to the Sailors 


of many an unexpected Storm. The Guidances 
theſe Creatures receive from Inſtinct are very 
ſurpriſing, and they were intended by Providence 
not only to be uſeful to themſelves, but to Man- 
kind in obſerving them. This little Bird ſeeks 
the Shore, when in Reach, before the Approach 
of a Storm: and when too far from Land, it 
gets behind a Veſſel for Shelter. The Sailors 
well know they have a Gale to expect when 
they ſee it; and the Farmer ſhould have the 
ſame timely Caution to prepare for the Defence 
of his Crops i in 8188 | a 


CHAP. . XVI. 


of ! the Ho done by Winds to Huſband- 
men in their Crops. 


P. ANTS may receive Injury from Winds 
at different Periods of their Growth: 

while young they are ſo tender, that the Blaſt 
will often chill or ſhrivel them up: when more 
advanced in Growth, they are more open to its 
Force by their larger Bulk ; and by their ſtand- 
ing higher : at this Time they require to be very 
well faſtened in the Earth by their Roots ; and the 
moſt natural Effect of all others from the Wind 
is the focking them about, and looſening of 
them. This is a Circumſtance very little re- 
garded by Huſbandmen, tho? very much by 
In this, as in many of the preceding 
Inſtances, there will be the greateſt Advantage 
in bringing the Practice of the Garden into the 
Field. In new planted Trees the Cuſtom is to 
tie them up to Stakes: and the Stalks of flow- 
ering Plants that riſe to any conſiderable Height, 
are in the ſame Manner faſtened to Sticks. 
This is of the greateſt Service in both Caſes ; 


Earth. We would not have the Farmer follow 
this Practice literally, by tying up his Corn or 
other ſuch-Growth, but we would have him take 
the Caution with him of the Danger there is 
from Winds, though he uſe another Method 


of preventing it. 


His great Cate in moſt Reſpeds, muſt be 


1428 in getting ſtrong and thick Fences: 
in particular Crops there muſt de — Cau- 


tions, which we ſhall name. 

Of all the Huſbandman's Produts, there is 
none which ſo often receives Damage by Wind as 
There are two Seaſons ar which they are 


deſtructive to this Plant: the Blaſts" of the 


Spring nipping their Buds, and the Storms of 
the more advanced Fart . of Summer ſhaking 
e at the Rives 3 ; 


. preſerving the Roots quiet and ſteady in the 
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ve have recommended, will grow as well ne 


fects of Changes in the Air, and of the Means 


of guarding agaipſt them, as we hope may ſerve 
in general Circumſtances for the Preſervation. of 


in this Reſpect, which has not in Nature its Re- 


ceed for this Purpoſe, it will be very pr 


to ronſider the particular” Accidents to which 
each Kind are liable: and in the firſt Place choſe 


* 
* n — WO — „* — _ 
0 - 


r . 


- With Reſpes 5 to the nipping Winds of « 


Spriog, as the Plants are at that Time not much | 


advanced in Height, they are eaſily enough ſhel- 
tered . by a good high Pale, or a very cloſe 
Hedge. With Regard to the Winds afterward 
rocking them at the Root, the firſt Defence is to 
chuſe a ſheltered Place for the Ground or plant 
ſome tall Trees that may ſhelter it: and for all 
ſucceeding Time the grand Security of the Plants 
is the fixing the Poles deeply and firmly in 
the Ground. 
Corn is in the fume Manner expoſed to Da- 
mage from Winds, not only when in the Ear by | 
lodging, which principally happens from Winds 
and Rain together, but while in the firſt Shoots ; 
for the ſharp Winds ſometimes deſtroy in a Man- 
ner the whole Produce at this early Period. Ex- 
perience ſhews, that it is in open Fields the Crop 
is moſt liable to this Miſchief ; and Reaſon there- 
fore ſpeaks, that the Tame Remedy will preſerve 
it in both States: this is a good Encloſure. Dif- 
ferent Soils require different Kinds of Shrubs for 
Hedges; and we haye in 2 preceding Patt of 
this Work, given the Farmer his Choice of a 
vaſt Variety of Kinds for this needful Purpoſe; 
indeed ſo many, that there is not any peflible 
Diſadvantage to which his Land can be expoſed 


medy under this Article, and which we have not 
endeavoured to lay before him. 

When a Plantation of one Kind does not ſuc- 
oper that 
he try another ; and when he is doubtful of 7 
Kind that may be beſt, it will always be ri 
to plant two. Moſt of the Hedge Shrubs 


together as ſingly ; and in this Caſe if one ſuc- 
ceed, it will anſwer the Purpoſe ; 9 if both, 
ſo much the better. 

When there is Danger of a common Plants: 
tion not ſ ucceeding, from the Dryneſs and Bar- 
renneſs of the Grounq, it is always a good Cau- 
tion to ſow Furze on the Side of the Bank, If 
the Hedge ſucceed perfectly well, this may be 
pulled up; but it rarely does ſo well but that 3 
Bottom of this buſhy Plant may be an Advan- 
tage. The Winds that nip the Winter Corn in 
the Blade, get in, more at the, Hedge Bottoms 
than elſewhere; and nothing Nang than. this / 
fence againſt them. _ 

Theſe are Accidents the Farmer is 3 to be 
aware of, and therefore the Preparation ſhould be 
made every where; and every F. d will fare the 
better for it. 5 


CHAP. XVII. 


of the Nature of Blights. 


| AVING laid before the; conſiderate. Huſ- 
bandman ſuch an Explanation. of the Ef. 


his Cattle; and his ſeveral-Growths, we come now 


; 


which affect his Crops- 


11 T0 Dom it | 
The firſt of theſe, as the moſt hurtful; Aber [ 


which is very commonly known, but very little 
. 5 


A 


underſtood, the Blight. We WY of it 1 


ly, becauſe it is common: but among the many 
Things that have been conjectured as to its Origin, 
very little ſaid has any Foundation in Fact. 

It is a common Error in theſe Reſearches, 'to 
take thoſe Things for Cauſes which are only Ef- 
fects: and nothing ſo much perplexes che At. 
tempt to Knowledge. 

As we have proceeded on other Occaſions we 
ſhall on this: we ſhall ſuppoſe, that in order to 
the remedying an Evil, the firſt Step ſhould be 
to underſtand its true Nature and real Cauſe; 
and this we ſhall endeavour to follow i in the pre- 
ſent Inſtance, 

Among the Variety of Thoughts that kid been 
delivered to the Publick on this Head, the Huſ- 
bandman, whoſe laudable and uſeful Curioſity 
ſhould lead him to ſearch after the Cauſe of this 
Diſaſter, would not know which to adopt: we ſhall 
curſorily name to him the principal of thoſe which 
have been received at different Times, and point 


out what Experience joins with Reaſon to deter- | 


mine. 


The Blight is a Diſorder that affects Trees and 
Plants, and is as terrible to the Gardener as the 
Farmer. It appears in various Forms according 
to the Degree, affecting ſometimes entire Plants, 
and ſometimes only Parts of them. It is the 
ſame Diſorder which the Vulgar call a Blaſt. 

When it ftrikes a tender Plant, ſometimes the 


whole perjſhes z and in ſome Caſes, the whole 


Border of a Garden, or the whole Produce of a 
Field, is loſt at once. At other Times it 
ſtrikes only a Part. The Leaves of Trees often 
fall off by this Means, while the reſt i is unhurt; 
and fometimes the fame happens to Plants of 
leſſer Growth. Sometimes the whole Quantity 
of the Leaves are attacked, and fometimes only 
a Part of them. The Leaves that are tainted 


dy chis Accident, ſhrivel up and appear fcorched; 
and the Part of the Tree or Plant which is thus 


ſuruck with it is covered with little Inſects. 

This Diſorder is common. to almoſt all Plants, 
and to all Parts of the World: we read of 
Blights wherever we read of Gardening or Huſ- 
bandry:; and for more than two thoufand Years 
Men of Ingenuity have _ guefling variouſly at 
the Cauſe. - ty 4 

_ The Grrzks, * n to Turo- 


| Waere called it ExYsTI BN, looked on it as a 
Stroke from Heaven ; utterly incurable and 
incapahle of Prevention. The Romans called it 
| Roweooz: and:as they deify'd Plagues and Fevers, 


worſhipping every thing they feared, like modern 
Inoians, their fanciful Imaginations found a Deity 
upon this Occaſipn ; they called the new-made 
God:Ropicus ; and VARRO ſolemnly invokes his 


MeGng/ that Blights, — ha fram Trees and 


Corn. 

In ad it was aeg to the Eaſt 
Winds; but Vie, -whoſe' Huſbandry if it 
were better underſtood would be more followed, 
with much more Reaſon lays: the Cauſe of it to 


Want / of: Care and rigbt Culture; and, inſtead 


af ptayigg to an imaginary God, adviſes tlie 
Farmer to betake himſelf ta his Labour. It was 

not Miant of Piety in this Poet, that referred him 
to the Uſe of Labour rather chan fooliſh Rites. 
In this Caſe he. orders the Farmer to pray for 
ſeaſonable Showers z and tis only the Worſhip 


of 


„ 
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read 
| lowed violent, ſudden, and ſhort: Showers, which | 
happened about Noon in that hot Seaſon, and 


of an imaginary Deity, the Creature of Fear and | 


F olly, he derides. 


The early Notion of attributing Blights to | 
Eaſt Winds, has been continued to this Time; 
and the Curious ſeeing Inſects in ſuch Abun- 


dance on 'the Leaves and Branches that have 
been ſtruck, ſuppoſe theſe Eaſt Winds brought 
the Eggs of thoſe Inſects, and that they are the 
Cauſe of the Diſtemper, - 

Others have attributed the Cauſe of Blights 
to drizling Showers freezing upon the tender 


Buds, and that Way deftroying them: in 
both theſe Conjectures there is ſome Foundation; 


but they err contemptibly who attribute this Diſ- 


| aſter to the Aſpe& of the Planets. The Ac- 


counts however given by thoſe who maintain the 


they agree with only one Part of the Subject. 


— X49 


— 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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other Opinions are of little Conſequence, for 


They attempt to explain only the Blights of the 
Spring, for both the ſharp cold Eaſterly Winds, 


of which they complain, are moſt peculiar to 
that Seaſon; and the freezing of drizling Rains 


upon the Buds can happen at no other. But 
ſons of the Vear very different from theſe. 


Therefore this Accident may happen 


attend it, we perceive by this are not the Oeca- 


| ſion of the Accident. 


In the ſame Manner thoſe Blights which afe 
called Fire Blaſts, and are the moſt terrible of 


all to a Hop Ground, happen th has _—_ 
| than at any other Time. 


CHAP. XVIIL 


of the antient and modern Obſervattiti 95 


 Blighte. 


His ſhews that the Ceaſe is fot : what Wel 
Perſons have thought, and therefore that 

tie Farmer muſt ſeek farther than their Advice 
for a Remedy. The ſame Accident that happens 
in this Manner in our Hop Plantations, - ud to 
damage the Vineyards ef old Tracy. The Au- 
thors on Country Affairs, name it with great 
Marks of Concern, they diſtinguiſh it by the 


Name of Carbunculus, but this we find bötk by 


the Context and their own Acteutit' of the Di. 
ſuſter, was the fatrte with-the Robigo- of Blight. 
Storms, Punvy ſays, were leſs terrible to the 
Vintage thian this-Blaſt,- for they affected only 
particular eee this a off wa rang 


Lions: 11K 


The Tims ef uits-terribls „Deniz deppehlg 


td che Vineyards, appears to have been the very 


fame with- that in our Hop- Grounds, and the 
Cireumſtances alſo the ſame,” 
ward the End ef JL v, and theirs come on to- 
ward the ripening of their Grapes. What we 
particularly of it is; that it generally fol- 


were followed by clear Sunſhine. They add, 
that it was ſometimes partial, ſometimes uri. 


verſal: that When ir was e tas he 


there are Blights, and thoſe terrible ones, at Sea- 
Corn 
is often blighted in its full Growth, in a wet 
Summer. 
without Froſts, or without thoſe very ſharp and 
cold Eaſt Winds, which though they frequently | 


1 
> 
— —¼¼¼ 


Ours happens to- | 1 


— ry - + 


Middle of all the Vineyards chat ſuffered, and 
whem it extended through the whole Ground, it 
always was plainly perceived to have begun in 
the inner Parts, and there to have been moſt 
ſevere, 

This is the Account of a violent Blight in the 
Heat of Summer, in the Vineyards of TraLy, 


two thouſand Years ago; and if we compare 
with this the exact and judicious 'Obſeryations 


of Doctor Hal Es, made upon our Excl. 781 
Summer Blights in Hop Grounds, We fhall fee 
the antient * and the modern + very happily ex- 
plain and illuſtrate one another: and the Farmer 
will thus, better than any other Way, be led to- 
ward the * of the real Cauſe of the 
Diſaſter. 


No Plantation can 0 much reſemble that of 


the antient Vineyard, as our modern KEN T ISR 


Hop Grounds: the Seaſon for their Carbuncu- 
lus is the ſame with that of our Fire Blaſts, and 


the Circumſtances attending both perfectly cor- 


reſpond. . The Obſervations of our Exc 


Philoſopher are, that when there has been Rain, 
and a hot Gleam of Sunſhine immediately fol- 
lowed it, the Fire Blaſt has happened: that it 


has attack'd the Plants in the Middle of the 


| Hop Ground particulatly, ſcorching them all 


up in a Manner from one End to the other. 

The Damage. in this Inſtance happened a little 
before Noon; and the Blight or Fire Blaſt ran 
in a Line at right Angles with the Sun Beams 
at that Time of the Day. There was little 
Wind; and that which did blow was in the 
Courſe of the Blight; or according to its Line. 
Thoſe who would enquire into the Nature and 


Cauſe of theſe Diſorders in Plants, are extreamly 


obliged to the Author of theſe punctual Obſer- 
vations ; for comparing them with what we find 


in theſe old Authors, we find that the Nature 


of Blights is a fixed and certain Thing; that 


| they appear in the ſame Manner, and obſerve 
the fame Courſe, and that they plainly ariſe 


from the fame Cauſe in the moſt remote Parts of 
the World. | 
This ſhews their Origin to be always, * 


every-where, from the late Principle; and it 
is not impbſſible upon fo much Obſervation, to 
make à probable Conjecture what it is; and thence 


to attempt a regular Method of b Tres fen its 
Damage or defending. Tres and T rees rom 
ix. 

This we halt PP to ttace and direct 
in the moſt punctual Manter. | 


CHAP. xx. 
| of the real Cauſe and Oright of Blghts 


„ EroRE we enter on this Friguiry: into the 
Cauſe of Blights, we muſt warn the Huf- 
bandman that he diſtin&ly underſtand what is fig- 


| rifled' by that Name. We have tnentivtied the 
' Circumſtances and Manner of Appearaiice of 


Blights, and theſe, according to thoſe Circuni- 


1 Kances; we are about to account for; but we 


_muſt retnind him that many, for want of Conſi- 
derade, tonfound' : eren al this Name 
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Book XII. 


-almoſt all the Diſorders, to which. Plats : eu 
. Trees-are liable. 

A Blight, diſtinctly and 1 fo called, 1 ö 
a Damage ſuddenly happening to Trees and 
Plants, which appears in the Manner of burning, 


ſcorching, or ſhrivelling up the Leaves, and of- 


- ten withering the young Branches. This we have 
ſhewn happens ſometimes in Spring, ſometimes 
in Summer; and this is what is properly called 
by the-preſent Name : if any call a Growth of 
whatever Kind blighted, becaute'ir is ſtarved, * 
or diſtinguiſh by that Name the Damage done 
by Froſts upon too early Bloſſoms, they are co 
be told theſe Diſorders of Plants and Trees come 
under the Heads of Accidents from Froſt, and 
Accidents from want of Nouriſhment, and will q 
be treated of diſtinctly as ſuch. Therefore what 
is here mentioned under the Article Blight is 
a diſtin. Thing, and it is of the Cauſe 105 that 
alone we treat in this Chapter, Wo 
This Blight ſometimes affects a hole Planta | 
tion, or at leaſt the whole internal Part of it, 
and ſometimes only here and there a ſingle Plant. 
In the firſt Caſe, which is of the greateſt Con- 
ſequence, it depends in ſome Meaſure on the 
Nature of the Plantation, and therefore may be 
remedied or prevented; in the other it- ariſes 
from Cauſes quite out of our Power, and we 
cannot do any thing to obviate the Miſchief; 
but it is of the leſs Importance, beraute it affects 
but a ſmall Part of the Crop. 
4 Blight which we have deſcribed as aff 
ing the inner Parts of Hop Plantations, and 
which the Antients mention as deſtroying their 
Vines, will alſo deſtroy whole Crops of various 
Kinds in the Field: we ſhall ſee the Cauſe of 
this, and therefore oy redionably proyale a Re- 
medy. _- 
As it affects the inner Pants: of Mania; 
| firſt and moſt, and as it follows Rain, there is 
all poſſible Reaſon to believe it is the Effect of a 
"Vapour raiſed in Abundance in thoſe Places, 
and ſtagnating there; on which the Sunſhine 
operates to the Deſtruction of the Plants. 

If this, ſhall appear upon farther Enquiry to 
be the true Cauſe of Blights, the Remedy will 
follow plainly. It conſiſts in nothing more than 
keeping the Plantations clearer: ſetting the ſeveral 
Plants at greater Diſtances, and giving the Air 
free Way between them. _ 

If the Outſides of the Hop Plantation Dong: | 
while. the inner Parts are deſtroyed, what is the 
Cauſe of this, but that the free Air coming to 
the Outſides diſpels and ſcatters that Vapour, | 
which ſtagnates in the cloſe Parts of the Ground, 
till the Sun, by its Means deftroys the Plants. 
This plainly is the Caſe, and there is no other, 
nor can Reaſon propoſe, or will Experience vouch 
for any other Courle. Therefore the Remedy will 
be t6 make the Plantations more open and free 
to Fan nne be uſed | 
ia > | 

We know that Hop Gon muſt be "Bo | 
ed from high Winds, or all will be deſtroyed ; 
but at the ſame Lime that they are ſheltered from 
de worlt Quarters, they may be left gpen on 
ſome öthets; though, ghey are to be defegded, 


A 


* 


— 


— 


5 they are not to. be ſmothered up. This is. the 
| A of over Caving, 1 15 V vn 
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our Eyes may be made Evidences.. 


thing is more dangerous. Let the Farmer in 


| this Caſe, and all others, take Care that he avoid 
the common Miſtake" of running into one Fault 
in ſhunning another; it is in "this Caſe, ds in 
| many others, running-into a worſe. 


When the Ground is ſo diſpoſed that the Air 
can have free Ingreſs to all Parts of it, there 
will. be nothing to fear from the Fire Blaſts of 
Summer. What is obſerved of the Hop Ground 
in this Caſe, holds good of all other Plantations : I 
only name that, here becauſe this is the moſt par- 


ticular, and in which it is moſt plainly ſhewn. 


The Way to give the Air this free Ingreſs and 
Paffage, is to place the Hills at greater Diſtances 
than uſual. . We have laid down the beſt Diſtance 
in general Inſtances treating on Hops; but let 
the Farmer obſerve, - that in Caſes where the 
whole Ground is more ——_— the Paſſages 
within muſt be opener. 

Too cloſe planting is moſt of all deſtructive 


to Hops, by bringing in theſe Blights, and Fire 


Blaſts, becauſe the Hop is ſo tall and large a 
Plant: but in all others it more or leſs affects 
them in this Caſe, according to their Height 


and Manner of Growth, and — to the 


Expoſure of their Situation. 
The Summer Blights of Corn, and al other 


] Grops, are owing to this ſame Cauſe, the Plants 


ſtanding too cloſe; in this Caſe the hot Sunſhine 
following large Showers, blights whole Fields. - 

The Caution to be given the Farmer is, that 
he plant all his Crops thinner than the uſual 
Cuſtom; and this we have recommended to him 
already, and have ſnewn him that his Produce 
will not be leſs, but greater for it. As this 
muſt be his general Caution, ſo in particular he 
muſt obſerve, that where the Place is moſt cloſe 


the Diſtance of the Plants muſt be the greateſt. 

This Caution recommends the Horſehoeing 
Huſbandry as a Cure for Blights, and indeed 
there is none ſo certain or ſo great. 


Who ever 
ſaw a Field of any Crop treated in this Manner, 
blighted-: tis not only the clearing the Ground 
between the Plants, that gives them this Ad- 


vantage in the Horſehoeing Huaſbndry, but the 


affording them more Nouriſhment, that helps 
greatly. Starving and blighting are two diſtinct 
Things; but a ſtarved Plant will be ſooner 
blighted chan one that is ae and flouriſh- 
ing. 

The Huſbandmen of old Time were aware of 


thiss for Vigo. , preſcribes but one Remedy, 


which-is Labour. Indeed this is one great Rea- 


ſon for our recommending the new Practice of 


planting at Diſtances, and breaking the Ground 
between for almoſt. all Crops. The Plants are 
by this ſupplied with abundant Nouriſhment: 
no Weeds riſe to ſtarve them; and they cannot 
ſtarve. one another; and the Seaſons and Ele: 
ments are admitted to their Good, bur can do 
them no Harm. The Showers are imbibed by 
this free and broken Earth between them, better 
than any other Way, and what is evaporated 
has the open Air to expatiate in, and goes: of 
-blended with it. 


55 If ve would be aſſured of the; Truth of what 


is here. advanced, reſpecting the Cauſe of Blights, 


W * into a Ar ls gay a ane 
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Day, after great Showers. 
the Ground, and every where when the Plants 


{tand thick and cloſe, he will perceive theſe Va- | 


pours riſing in Abundance, and hanging with a 
quivering Motion among them like a light Smoak, 
' where there is no Wind: if he look at the reſt 
of the Plantation; through them it appears dim 
and hazy; and if he look through them at a 
Church or Houſe, or other diſtant Object, his 
Eyes will ake by Reaſon of the confuſed Look 
and quivering Motion. Let him then examine 
whether there be theſe Vapours about the Outſides 
of the Ground, and he will find there are not. 
All is there clear, becauſe the Acceſs of the Air 
is free, and they blend among it as they riſe. 
The Blights and Fire Blaſts follow in the Mid- 
dle and cloſe Parts of the Ground, and not on 
the Edges or among the outſide Plants. They 
come where theſe Vapours have been ſeen hang- 
ing; and no where elſe. There is this to cauſe 
them, and there is nothing elſe. Therefore in 
all Reaſon we muſt conclude theſe Vapours are 
the Cauſe, and no other. 
We ſee the Occaſion, and the Remedy is eaſy. 

Let the Air have free Egreſs as well as Ingreſs 
among all Parts of the Crop, whether it be of a 


taller or lower Kind; and no Blights will be | 


found. This is beſt obtained by following the 
Practice of the Horſehoeing Huſbandry, but 


any other Method of keeping the Plants at a 


Diſtance, and allowing the Air free Paſſage be- 
tween them, will anſwer the Purpoſe. 
Thoſe particular Blights which fall upon only 
a ſingle Plant in a Field, or any Part of a Plant 
or Tree, ariſe plainly from the ſame Cauſe with | 
theſe general and terrible ones we have deſcribed 
already. 


pours ever hang about in the Air, thoſe who are 
accuſtomed to the Uſe of Teleſcopes, can tell us 
that they do. Tis not eaſy to diſtinguiſh ſuch | 
floating little Parcels of Vapour by the naked 
Eye, but when thoſe curious Perſons, uſe theſe 
Glaſſes, they often ſee them come acroſs their 
View and diſturb the Sight. 

One Thing that confirms the Opinion of theſe 
particular and partial Blights happening from 


ſuch little Parcels of Vapours is, that they gene- 


rally come when there is little or no Wind. A 
greater Wind would break and diſperſe them. 
This ſeems to be the true Account of their 


Nature and Origin, they, like all other real 


Blights, are owing to Vapours hanging in the 
Air, through which the Sun's Rays ſcorch the 
Plants, and this is not wonderful to thoſe Who 
underſtand what mu be their Fare, on l 


3% # 
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| CHAP. XX. 
, Damages by Edin) Winds 


| TE have, ſhewn what is the. real mie 
A and what the proper Method of guard- 


ing againſt it, and preventing its great Damage; | 
wie are herb to treat of all the Accidents to which | 
Crops are liable, and ſhall therefore begin * | 


ſuch as are called by this Name; 
* * 


In the Middle of | 


Their Origin is an undiffipated Vapour. 
If it be aſked, whether little Parcels of ſuch Va- 


Wind ſhrivels them up. 


* 


There are Spring Blights & the faine Nature 
and the ſame Origin with thoſe of Summer; the 
Effect of ſcorching Vapours kept ſtagnating in 
the Air; and heated by the Sun. Theſe are to 
be prevented in the ſame Manner as the others; 
therefore nothing more need be ſaid of them 
here: but beſide theſe there are two. Kinds of 
Damage by Eaſterly Winds; and by late 
Froſts; wil; though called by this Name; ate 
in themſelves altogether diſtinct in Nature, theſe 
we ſhall conſider ſeparately in this Place. Eaſter- 
ly Winds in Spring often knip and deſtroy the 
tender Shoots of Plants of all Kinds; and they do 
this Miſchief by ſtopping the Current of the 
Juices in theſe young and tender Parts. 

The Farmer ſees this; and ſo does the Gar- 
dener, for both ate equally affected by it, but 
neither of them underſtand or indeed look into 
the Cauſe, | 
When the Juices ate thus ſtop'd they ſwell 
the young Fibres, and the ſeveral Parts of the 
Leaves burſt and wither. The Juices guſh out 
in this Caſe, and they become the Food of nu- 
merous little Inſects. Wherever there is Food 
for theſe Creatures, Nature yields them in great 
Number to devour it; and conſequently in \ this 
Caſe there are preſently ſeen Abundance of them 
on the young decaying Shoots. 

Theſe Inſects are always ſound upon thieſe da- 
maged Branches; and by a very natural Error 


they are ſuppoſed to occaſion the Miſchief. The 


Farmer imagines the Eaſt Wind brought their 
Eggs; and. he ſtrews Tobacco Duft over the 
Crop, or burns wet Straw on the Side of the 


Ground; from whence the Wind will carty the 


Smoak among the Creatures. In this he aims to 
deſtroy the Inſects, as if that would recover his 
Crop: but he errs from the Beginning. The 
firſt Step ſhould have been to guard againſt the 
Miſchief; and when that has been omitred every 
following Care is vain. 

The Eaſt Wind does not bring theſe Iaſects, 
nor are they the Occaſion of the Miſchief: they 
hatch where there is Food, the whole Air being 


full of the Eggs of ſuch Creatures, and they 


feed upon the Juices which theſe blaſting Winds 
have ſtopped in their Current. Theſe harmleſs 
Creatures do not eat the Leaves, or tear them; 
they find them butſt, and they ſeed upon what 


runs from their Wounds. 


The Farmer may know when there is Danger 
from theſe Winds, their Effect is by abſolute 
drying and ſhrivelling up the Parts, and the De- 
ſtruction they occafion is ſolely brought on that 
Way. We know the Effect à drying Wind will 
have upon any tender Leaf expoſed to it, when 
taken from the Tree or Plant: theſe young 


Sboots are thus tender while they are upon the 


Branches, and the Effect is the ſame; The 
When' there are mo- 
| derate Showers nom and then, or when there are 
but good Morning Deus, theſe Faftern Blaſts 
do no Harm. The. only Seaſons when they are 
deſtructive is ſuch as are perfectly dry. There- 


fore the Farmer „ he is to fear the 


Damage. 
When he ſhes 4 "ap Spring, and the Wind 
er in Eaſterly, let him go over his Fields and 


T his Orchard, tad fee whit Part of his Crops ard 
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Jurwerdelt "for FER will de in moſt Danger. 
Let him not ſtay for the Appearance of Inſetts, 


but prevent if poſſible the Effect of the Blaſts: 
- and. this is to be done by proper Defence and 
© Shelter. The Uſe of thick Furze Buſhes may 


ſerve (excellently for this Purpoſe 3 and they 


ſhould be ſtuck in the Ground in cloſe Rows, 


not only on the Side of the Field e this de- 
ſtructive Wind is likely to come . in dif- 
ferent Places, at ſome Diſtance in 1 Di- 
rection. 

We ſee the Cauſe here is ſo different fram 
that of a common Blight, that the Remedy is to 


be juſt of the oppoſite Kind : -in that Caſe the | 
N. . j will from time to time encreaſe the Miſchief, but 


Wind is to be admitted among the Plants by all 


Means; becauſe it will carry off thoſe Vapours 


which are the Occaſion of the Miſchief: and in 
this it is to be kept off as much as poſſible ; be- 


- cauſe it is itſelf the Cauſe of the Injury. 


This may ſerve as an Inſtance of the Neceſſity 


0 there-i is of the Farmer's underſtanding the Cauſes 


and Nature of all thoſe Accidents that may be- 


fall his Crops. We ſee in the preſent Caſe; that 
by the improper confounding of two Things of 


contrary - Cauſe and Nature, under «the ſame 


Name of Blight, he might be led to practiſe 
that for a Remedy, which would be the very | 
. Cauſe of promoting os extending the Da- 
mage. 


W e have ** nfiratied the Farmer to di- 


ſtinguiſh the Cauſe from the Effect; and having 


taken the proper Precautions in this Reſpect, we 
may lead him to conſider the other. When he 
has ſheltered a Crop that may be in Danger on 


fectual. If in any Place he fees his Plants hurt 
while they are free from Damage in others, let 
him thicken the Shelter againſt that Place; and 


then, having provided againſt the extending of 


the Damage from the original Cauſe, let him | feetual as the drowning of them. The Plants 


take care that it be not engreuied: 80 iti * Pot, and this repeated conſtantly till natural 


Conſequences. 


We have ſhewn the Inſeds which appear on 


Plants nipped by eaſterly Winds, are not the 
Cauſe of that ſhrivelling and withering of their 
Parts; but they may very much contribute to the 
ſpreading of the Diſorder. Wherever they are 
firſt hatched they breed extreamly faſt; and that 
in a very particular Manner. They do not 


wait the ordinary Method of Copulation of both 


Sexes, but they are all Breeders: and the Young 
produced from them are full of others, which 
they diſcharge from time to time, and ſo on at 
leaſt. for ſeveral Generations. This may appear 
ſtrange to many, and it is one of thoſe wonder- 
ful Proceſſes of Nature, in which for particular 
Purpoſes ſhe departs from her uſual Tract and 
Courſe. Mr. D Reavmur,. of the Royal Aca- 


demy of Sciences at Pax is, the Ray/or'Sioans 
of France, had the Curioſity firſt to diſcover - 
5 88 this wonderſul Procedure, and many 


ve ſince ohſerved it: any one may, for! the 


Creatures are common enough and if one 


; L. e . at random, be put into a little 
alive, it will produce its Voung; it be With-held in the Clouds. 


ua anf ou, of rheks Yaung takes out 0 fas = 


» and kept. in a, ſeparate. Box, ll do the 
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has been W . five Cation This 
may ſhew us how abundantly the, Inſects on a 
nipp'd and injured Plant will encreaſe; and they 
will ſpread the Miſchief by wounding other Parts 
of it. An accidental Injury brings them to the 
Plant, but they are capable of doing a great 
deal themſelves. Having fed- upon the Juices 
that iſſue out of the burſt Veſſels of the Leaves, 
they will pierce them in other Parts in Search 
of more: and thus the Plant will be full of 
' Wounds. Out of all thefe the Juices will flow, 
and they will thicken and grow clammy in the 
Air: and this being the proper Food of theſe 
Creatures; not only their own. numerous Brood 


this-Quantity of new Food will occaſion the re- 
peated hatching of more and more of the ſame 
| Kind, brought in the Egg or Embrio as the firſt 


| 
were in the Air. 


For theſe Reaſons, when the Huſbandman has 
found what Part of his Crop has ſuffered by the 
dry Eaſt Winds, and has guarded againſt their 
farther Damage by improving the Shelter in that 
Place, let him ſet to work to prevent the ſpread- 
ing of the Miſchief already done by deſtroying 
the Inſects, and by ſpoiling their natural Food. 

This is not to be done by ſprinkling Tobacco 
Duſt, or any ſuch Method; for that will only 
damage fuch of the Juices as are already out, 
and the Conſequence will be, that the Creatures 
will negle& thoſe Parcels and wound the Plant 
in new Places for more. This ſhews that the 


| natural Conſequence of uſing this Duſt by Way 
| of Remedy, is the encreaſing the Diſorder; and 


this Occaſion, let him from time to time ex- fo I have found it by Experience. 


amine whether his Precaution have proved ef- 


We have obſerved that dry Winds occaſion 
this Miſchief, and it is dry Weather that ſup- 
ports the Inſects which appear upon the hurt 
Plants. Of all the Methods that can be deviſed 
for their Deſtruction, none will be found fo ef- 


ſhould be well watered every Day with a watering 


Rains fall. Ir will, if not utterly and entirely 
remedy the Evil, yet certainly abate, perhaps to- 
tally ſtop its Progreſs. 

We ſee conſtantly that Rains ** theſe 
Creatures, and reſtore ſuch Parts of the Plants 
as are not utterly deſtroyed to ger, former Vi- 
gour. 

Nothing can be ſo reaſonable, fo prudent, or ſo 
proper, as to imitate this Relief of Nature by 
Art, and nothing will have ſo good Effect. This 
watering of the Plants, will not only deſtroy 
many of the Inſects, but it will , waſh off the 
freer Juice that hung on the Leaves, and would 


| have brought mote : and at the ſame Time that 


it is anſwering theſe excellent Purpoſes, it will be 
obviating the very, Cauſe af any farther Jnjury | 
from theſe Winds, by N the Dryneſs of 
the Seaſon. - - 

The Plants ſuffer i in heir Shoot by theſe 
Winds, becauſe there is no Moiſture to prevent 
their ſhriveling up by them: and by this Means 
that Moiſture, ſo needful to the Ground, is 
given by the Hand of the Huſbandwans though 
watering | 
them all over anſwers this Purpoſe extremely, 192 
the Time when it is doing; but, the good Effe 
is not limited to fo ſhort a Celler. The 

Vapours 


\\ 
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Vapours riſing from the wetted Ground ſoften 
the Air, and the young Shoots and Leaves are 
kept in ſuch a Condition of Moiſture, as to re- 
fiſt the Effect of parching Winds all the ſuc- 
ceeding Day. Let our Farmer on this as on all 
other Occaſions be upon his Guard, that he do 
not, by an ill managed Application of the Re- 
medy, hurt more than the Diſeaſe would have 
done. Let him remember, that watering in an 
Evening when the Nights may be froſty, as they 
frequently are at this Seaſon, may be the entire 
Deſtruction of his Crop. He muſt for this Rea- 
ſon be ſure to water and waſh his Plants only in a 
Morning, and he need not fear damaging them 
then ; for the Dryneſs of the Seaſon will make 
this uſeful in every Reſpect. The whole Day 
coming after the watering, ſome will be taken in 


by the Plant, ſome evaporated ; and the Quan- | 


tity that remains in the Ground at Evening will 


not be enough to do the Plants any ä by , 


the Night's Froſt. 

Thus many good Purpoſes will be anſwered at 
once by the Method we have directed; and it 
will not be impoſſible but that the damaged Part 
thus managed, may prove the very beſt Piece 
of the Ground. 


MOOD 


HAF. ASL 
| Of Damages by late Frofts. 


E have ſhewn that one of the Accidents 

which happen in early Spring to the 

Crops of the Field and Garden, and which is 
improperly called a Blight, may be remedied by 
due Care : we come here to treat of another 
Damage of the ſame Seaſon, called in a confuſed 
Manner by the ſame Name, but altogether dif- 


ferem in Nature. The unexperienced Eye is 


Pleaſed to ſee the early Appearances of Spring 
in the Garden and in the Field ; but the more 
Judicious tremble for both. In our uncertain 
Climate, nothing is more ſubject to Deſtruction 
than an early Shoot: we have Froſts frequently 
very late in the Spring, and theſe nip and deſtroy 
all ſuch early Shoots. It is therefore our Happi- 
neſs, when the Seaſons are more regularly ſepa- 
rated from one another; when the Winter takes 


its Time, and the Spring degind late enough to 


continue uninterrupted; 

When it has happened that a Crop of tenderer 
Kinds has ſhot briſkly from ſome early ſoft 
Weather, the ſevere Morning that follows hips 
the tender Leaves and they fall off, and not un- 


frequently the young Shoots with them: this is 


a Stoppage in the Growth that retards it valtly, 
and that is very difficultly recovered. 


We ſee the Occaſion of this Damage, and the | 
Conſequences; but nothing is ſo difficult as to 


propoſe a Remedy for it. 


The Gardeners, whoſe Bloſſoms and Sha i 


ſet Fruit are frequently injured by this Accident, 
have Recourſe to a Method of Prevention which 
encreaſes the Diſeaſe. They cover up the Frees 
with Mats, and thus indeed defend them from 


the preſent Froſts; but they make the Shoots/by 
this Means fo weak, that they are ſure to be de- 


Aroyed by the next. If the Farmer could any 


| 


Good. 


and rem 


to others it is of little Advantage: 


by a reil Blight; 


Way i imitate this Pradtice, it would be ay: at- 
tering Straw or Haulm over ſome tender young 


Crop: but in this Caſe, without the utmoſt 


Care, more Damage would be done than 
If he ever ſhould be tempted to fol- 
low this Practice, there is but oite Way of 
doing it ſafely, and that is attended with a great 
deal of Trouble: he muſt have this Covering 
of his * ſcattered ſlightly on every Night, 

d every Morning ; raking it together 
in ſeparate Heaps, from "whence it muſt: be 
thrown upon the Crop again in the Evening. 


It it were ſuffered to he on all the Day, the 
Plants would be drawn up ſo weak, that like 


the Shoots of the Trees in the Garden, they 
would be ſure to be deſtroyed by the next 


Froſts. 

Though we can fence off Winds, and waſh away 
Inſefts, we cannot command the Temperature 
of the Air; nor is there any Way. of defend- 
ing our young Growths from it other than 
what is juſt named : but we have on all Oc- 
caſions warned our Huſbandman to be wiſe 
betimes ; z and in this Caſe more than in moſt 


others it is neceſſary. 


Let him before he commits his Crop of 
whatever Kind to the Ground, conſider the 
Dangers to which it will be expoſed ; the Me- 
thods that he ſhall have in his Power for. 


guarding againſt them; and the Chance of the 


Advantage from early Growth; and of their 
Deſtruction or Eſcape. *Tis thus he will be 
able to judge, and no . otherwiſe, of what is 
the proper Method of acting. 

Some of his Crops are required early, and 
this we 
have before explained under the particular Ar- 
ticles; and let him well conſider it in this Caſe. 
The earlier he ſows, the earlier his Crop will 
riſe; and the ſooner in Spring it is up, the 
more it will be expoſed to this Danger. Let 
him run the Hazard; for none but ſuch as 
will, have a proportioned Benefit from their 
Forwardneſs : and with reſpect even of theſe, 
let him be moderate; for it is not being out 
of the Ground at an extreamly early Period 
that is ſo advantageous. The great Benefit 
ariſes from ſo contriving the Crops, that they 
will be in a Condition of Growth upon the 
earlieſt Setting in of proper Weather. This he 
can only know by Gueſs : but having formel 


the beſt Conjecture he can, let him ſow ac- 


cordingly ; and if when the Crop is up the 


Froſts threaten, let him defend it in the Man- 


ner we have juſt mentioned. 
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J Y Damages fron Wealteſs aid Starving. 


E have obſerved that among the many | 


Diſorders of Plants, comprehended un- 


8 det the Article of Blights; in the common Way 
of ſpeaking; one us that" of Weakneſs in the 


Growth from ſome Accident, which ſtarved it. 
The very fame Effect which we Tee” 
e ſömetimes 4b find attend- 


8 ing cus Accidents) and the "Accounit® for it is 


very 
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Remedy is natural, but it is not equally eaſy to 


Tribe together. Their Eggs or Embrios are 


3 very (eaſy. In that Caſe a thick Vapour, dy | 


Means of a ſtrong Sun, has ſhrivelled the Leaves, 


and fcorched the tender Stalks of a Plant: and 


in this a like Accident happens from the Want 
of Nouriſhment. Thoſe Parts neareſt the Root 
are beſt ſupplied with Juices, and therefore they 
are full, flouriſhing, and fine z while ſuch as are 


fartheſt off from that Source of ment, 
| wither when there is not enough feed all 


alike. 

*Tis the fame in this Cale in the Human 
Body: when the Heart cannot drive the Blood 
through all Parts; thoſe fartheſt from it ſuffer 
firſt, the Hands and Feet have the Juices firſt 
ſtagnate in them; and in the ſame Courſe in 
the Plant the Tips of the Branches, and thoſe 
other Parts moſt remote from the Root are firſt 
affected in the Caſe of ſtarving. 

We name this for the Farmer's ſtrict Obſer- 
vation; becauſe it will let him into the Nature 
of the Diſorder, without which it is impoſlible 
for him to find the proper Remedy. When he 
examines what is called a blighted Crop, let him 
look carefully to this: 
crowd, and Leaves curl up; and that all the 
Signs of real blighting appear: if he perceives 
all the Tips of the Stalks and Branches affected; 


and few other Parts, he may be ſure the Dif- . 
order is no Blight or Blaſt, but a Stagnation of 


the Juices in the Tips or Extremities of the Plant, 
for want of a freſh Supply to force them on 
in their natural Courſe. 


Although | there is not a Circulation of the | 


Juices in Plants, as ſome have ſuppoſed, there 
is 2 continual Motion forward to the Ends of the 


Branches, where a great deal is difcharged by 


Perſpiration : this we have ſhewn in a former 
Part of the Work. This Motion of the Juices 


is altogether neceſſary to the healthful State of 


the Plant; and whenever it ceaſes the Part in 


which it is kept becomes diſeafed. 


Knowing thus much of the Oeconomy of 


Nature, in the Management of Plants, we ſhall 
"not find it ſtrange that this Stagnation of their 
Juices happens from ſtarving. When the whole 
is in a flouriſhing State, the Root takes in a great 


deal of Moiſture, which it ſends upward in a 
conſtant Motion, and this drives on the reſt. 
When there is not enough of this received, and 


the Plant is not vigorous enough to throw 1 it up- 
wards, this Motion grows faint. The Juices 


"date | and ſtand till in the extream Branches: 
and where they 
Veſſels by the Sun's Heat, and ſweat out. 


ſtagnate they always burſt the 
This is the Signal of Nature to all the Inſect 


floating every-where in- the Air; and wherever 
there is Food for them they ſtick and hatch 


into Life; and they breed abundantly. Theſe 


came therefore wherever there are corrupted 


Juices in Plants; and their Appearance is as 
natural ſrom ſtarving as from ſcorching of the 
Plants: from this it has happened that both Ac- 
.cidents ate called by the ſame Name by the Vul- 


gar; but let the Huſbandman learn the Dif- 
A they: mayo. a/cogarhaer; Mata 
Ame ww 1 

When the Cauſe is ſeen, to be a Defeft of 
'Nouriſhmeat,. and not a. ſcorching Vapour, the 
* 1 : 


{\ 
* 


no Matter that Inſects 


be applied in all Caſes. The Farmer will here 
ſee another Inſtance of the Excellence of the 
Horſehoeing Huſbandry. This Sort of Blight, 
as It is called, may always be remedied preſently 
in that Method, - becauſe it is in our Power at 
any Time to give the Plants a due Supply. 
What cannot be done fo well in the common 
Method, yet muſt be attempted in the beſt Man- 


ner in the Farmer's Power upon the ſame Prin- 


ciple. 

It will rarely happen that a Crop raiſed in the 
new Huſbandry | is ſubject to this Diſorder, but 
when it is the Remedy is to ſend in the Hoe 
Plow, and tear up the Ground to a good Depth 
berween the Rows. This giving the Plant abun- 
dant new Nouriſhment,' as we have ſhewn, the 
Diſeaſe is remedied at once. The whole Crop 
ſhoots ſtrongly ; and the little Inſects, whoſe 
Food depends. upon the ſtarved Condition of the 
Plant, drop and die off of themſelves. 

This is the-ſhort End of a ſtarved Condition 
from Neglect in the Horſehoeing Huſbandry, 
for be the Soil what it will, ſtarving can only be 
the Reſult of Neglect in that Method» The 
Earth being broken ſmall is ready to receive the 
Dews and Rains, which will waſh its new brought 
Nouriſhment into the Roots ;- and the Roots will 
be ſent out in vaſt Multitudes to receive it; for 
the Conſequence of this plowing near them is, that 
their Roots are all cut off at the Ends, as thoſe 
of a Plant new ſet by a Gardener, and they ſhoot 
out innumerable others in Conſequence, "This 
we have ſhewn before to be the Fact, in nu- 
merous Inſtances, and remind the Farmer of it in 
this Place, that he may underſtand how POET 
a Remedy is this Way in his Power. 

When a Crop of ſome of the * growing 
Plants, for they are moſt ſubject to this Accident, 
are thus endangered by ſtarving in the common 


| Courſe of Huſbandry; the Hand Hoe is all that 


can give them Aſſiſtance, and it muſt be imme- 
diately employed. There is in this Caſe no clear 


Interval for cutting deep into the Ground, but 


what Space there is between Plant and Plant, 


muſt be clip'd as well as it can at the Edges 


and Surface. This will have ſome Effect; and 
indeed, if wiſely and boldly employed, may have 
more than the Farmer will at firſt expect. 

What has aſliſted to the ſtarving of the Crop 
in this Caſe is, probably either a large Growth 
of Weeds among the Plants, or their ſtanding 


too cloſe to one another.. 


In the firſt Caſe this Hand Hoeing' is 2 Reme- 
dy, becauſe all the Weeds of what K ind ſoever, 
will be cut up by it; at the ſame Time that it 
breaks the Ground between the Plants, and cuts 
ſome of their ſuperficial Roots, But let the Far- 
mer.not ſtop, here, in this Caſe of ſtarving, moſt 
probably the Plants ſtanding too cloſe has been 
the Occaſion of it; or if nat no Way is ſo ſure 
to recover one half, as to cut up the other. 
This will give the Hoers Leave to work more 
baldly, and give more Scope to their Strokes, 
that they can cut deeper: the Earth will be more 
broken, and the Air, Dews, and Rains better 
let in: che Wind will be able to blow: freſh be- 
tween the Plants alſu, n thus 
tend to their e. . 
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| hurtful Error. 


Let not the Huſbandman grudge the Part of | 


his Crop that is to be deſtroyed. DAxrus did 
well to offer half his Kingdom; and it would 
have been happy for him if ALEXANDER would 
have accepted it, and left him the Remainder. 
In this Caſe the Queſtion is not whether the 
Farmer ſhall have half or all; but whether he 
ſhall have half or nothing. I have thus ſeen a 
Field of Coleſeed ſaved to the Owner in Nor- 
THAMPTONSHIRE, When every body gave it up 
for loſt; and I really believe it yielded him. more 
Seed from the half, or leſs than half the Plants 


—— 


that remained, than it would have done from the 


whole, if they had gone on ever ſo well in his 
crowded Method of planting them. In this 
Caſe, as in ſome others that I have ſeen, I am 
ſtrongly of Opinion, that a great Part of the 
Miſchief happened from the ſowing ſo thick, 


that the Plants choaked and ſtarved one an- 


other: and it is certain, that there is no Re- 
medy like thinning them to a proper Diſtance. 
When the Huſbandman ſhall ſee the young 


Plantation we have directed for his Orchard de- 


caying in the ſame Way, let him purſue the 
ſame Method of Relief as we have directed in 
Caſe of Crops, by the Horſe-hoeing Methed. 

In the common Plantations he muſt dig round 


the Trees with a Spade, breaking the Earth well, 


and throwing it in carefully and lightly : but in 
our Method of -planting diſtant for cultivating 


the Land between, let him bring in the Plough, 


jet him bear very near the Roots of every Tree 


that is in this ſickly ' Way, -preſs the Plough 
deep, and make the Share, as Vigo ſays, j 


ſhine from the Furrow. This will give new - 


Nouriſhment and new Life to the Plantation; 


and thus in every other Article, where the Miſ- 41 
chief plainly happens from a ſtary'd' Condition, 
let him give the Crop a more abundant Nouriſh- 
ment, and make it ſhoot ſtrongly. This done, 
he need not trouble himſelf about the Taſe&s ; 

for, as the Doctors ſay, when the Cadte 1 is taken 

eds the Effect ces; © | 


1 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
Of the Nature of . 


"+ E Farmers are impoſed on in nothing | 


| more than the Narnes, Nature, and Cauſes 
of the ſeveral Accidents to which their Crops | 


are liable: and while they are not rightly in- other. 


formed in this Reſpect, they can never attempt 


any thing rational for their Cure. They hear |. 


certain Words continually repeated as the 
Names of various Accidents; but thoſe Who | 
ſpeak, and thoſe who write, confound them one 
with another : we ſhall ſhew them diſtincti what 4 
each Name means; 3 What each n 1 and 
Teng is 


Werte and bien is more wanting.” | 
Some Rape aſſerted, chät Blights and: Kaas. | 
are tlie ſanie Thing; but theſe err, for —4 
neither Are the ſame in By Nature ot Conſe- 
quences : ! neither are the ſame Remedies or 
Precautions proper ; therefore this 1 a * 


1 1 


Numb. LV, 


again . 


Others differing from theſe too widely, in the 
Vehemence of expoſing their Error fall into 
another of as bad Conſequence. They ſay they 
are not at all alike in Cauſe, or in their Nature. 
This is palpably a great Miſtake; for they are 
alike in ſome Reſpects, though they are not the 
ſame; 1 | 

We ſhall .endeavour to ſet the Huſbandman 


right in this important Article; and in order to 


it ſhall refer him to what he ſees in Nature, not 


| what he may have hitherto read in Books. In- 


deed the firſt Step toward his arriving at the 
Truth, muſt be his underſtanding the Errors 


which have been delivered to him as the real 


Accounts of the Accident. 

Nothing can ſet the common Claſs of Writers 
on this Subject in a meaner Light, than the ob- 
ſerving in the preſent Inſtance how they have 
tranſcribed Miſtakes, and copied n 
Words from one another. | 

Old Marxnam fetches Mildews from the 


Heavens. He attributes them to baleful Infſu- 


ences, and malignant Vapours of the Sky; 
which ſtriking to the Earth alter its ſweet and 
pleaſant Noutithment, and change it into Bitter- 


neſs and Rottenneſs; whereby the Corn is ſlain 


outright, or rendered nen 8292 and all 

unkindly *. | * Dook 2; 
This Doctrine paſſed for e current, till the fue: p- 81, 

ceeding Days of WorLiDGeE, who ſearching 

nearer Home for the Diſorders of his Crops, 

attributes this 'to a fat and moiſt Exhalation 

from the Flowers, and other Parts of the Vege- 

tables, eondenſed by Cold in the upper Region 

of the Alr, and e falling upon Plants 


The Language of Mankathu i 18 forid i in his . 


| unc6uth Way; and that of Wokl ip is familiar P. 9. 


enough: In general, the farther People in theſe 
Studies deviate from plain Language, the farther 
they depart from Utility: theſe are Writings 
meant to inform the Mind, not to pleaſe the 
Imagination. - The Fields may laugh and ling 


| in Prophecy, and Vrigcir may have Beauty in 


his intereunt ſegetes F, for his Georgicks are 
Poetry: but theſe are not the Expreſſions which 
ſhould be uſed in laying down the practical 
Rules t6 the induſtrious Huſbandman, and ex- 


$ Book 1. 


plaining their Uſes. 


WoxLIpoe has delivered his lata, original 
Conjecture, and many have adopted it; for 


 MarxHam's was the Error of his particular | 


Age, and could not be yell. received in any 


Induſtrious Moutinat has * * 
Wonripox, not his T hought only, but his 


Words [13 not fo mucli as attempting to. teaſon 4 of 


or improve upon him. WorLipes, though not 8 ix 


exactly right himſelf, yet laid a Foundation on 253. 

Which a little plain Senſe and good Obſervation 
would have arrived at the whole Truth 
From Mon riuzx; Croket tranſliting this 


| \imperſest Account, * conferr'd a laſting Obliga- ® Die: 
tion (ſuch were the Words) upon his Countty ; Oct. 


and from Chbuti *twas engliſhed back again, 
under the Auſpices of BRADTET T. + The ſam 
Thus we fee how many write, and now few Fenn 


chink: how Error goes che Robtid of different fate inte 


Nations : that which was old in Barraiv, after 2 


it had appeared new in Fa auen, grew new Mildew. 
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fancies, for there is none ſuch there. 


again at home, in the Tranſlation of that firſt 
Tranſlation. From theſe, unaltered, unimprov- 
ed, and unamended, the Account made its Way 


„. into the Compilations of Carammrrs' + and of 


Mites |; and from them into the patched Pro- 
ductions of ſtill later Writers below) Contempt. 


This is what the Farmer meets with, if he have 


Curioſtty to read for Information. This was 


the State of uſeful Knowledge in a Country | 


famed for its Improvements during almoſt a Cen- 
tury. The firſt rational Advance he is to make 
toward Truth, is, by ſeeing the Errors and the 


Imperfections of theſe Accounts; and the next 


is, to read it in the Book of Nature. 


. 5 . " IC; 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the real Cauſe of Mildew, 


E have e the "won api that he 
firſt Accounts of Mildew were errone- 
ous, and that the later have been all imperfect. 
It is not true that Mildews are ſent down from 
the Clouds; nor can they ever be underſtood by 
thoſe who join the Exhalations of the Earth and 


thoſe of Plants together for their Cauſe, Let 
the Farmer look out into his Fields, and when 


he ſees a ſettled Mildew on his Crop, he will find 
Inſects, juſt as in the Caſe of Blights, feeding 
upon a Honey-like Moiſture -lodged on the 


Plants; and where it is but beginning, he will 
find this Moiſture tho' leſs thick, yet ſweet and 


clammy, covering the young Shoots, tho? the 


Ignſects have not found it. 


This ſhews him, that the Cauſe of Mildew is 
the hanging of a thick ſweet Moiſture on the 
Plants ; here is his firſt Step to the true Know- 
ledge of the Diſorder ; the next is to enquire 


| whence this Liquor comes, not from the Clouds 
or Skies, according to MARKHAM; for only pure 


and ſimple Water can get thither, nor did any 
thing elle ever deſcend from thence : neither can 
ſuch a Juice riſe from the Earth, as WorLipesz 
ſi Waters 
may be impregnated with Minerals, and their 


Virtues may riſe with them; but there can be no- 


thing of the Honey-kind raiſed from thence. 


let the Sun's Power be what it will; and it has 


not in it the ſweet Juice which occaſions this Ac- 7 


cident. 
To underſtand this rightly, py the Huſband- 


man perfectly inform himſelf what this ſweet Li- 


quor is; it is but one Thing in whatſoever Form 


it appears. Whether it be ſolid or liquid it is the 


ſame Subſtance; and whether we ſee it in the 
Form of Hobey from the Bees Stores, of Manna 


; from the Aſh Trees, « or of Sugar from the Reed. 


We ſee there is ſuch a Subſtance in Nature, 
and but one ſuch 3 and, ,to, underſtand this Diſ- 
it cauſes, let us enquire whence it 
Ic. is, not dropp'd down from the Hea- 


. Tang oa als oor 


Ground; this we have ſhewn : there remains but 


one way it ſhould come, and therefore that muſt 


| be the true Source of it. Since it is not drig- 


11111 ne eee 
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this one Plant: 


— — 


in the Bodies of Plants and that is its true 


Origin. 

The Juices of the Earth are received into the 
Roots of Plants; and theſe, as we have ſhewn in 
4 preceding Part of this Work, are only Water 
and the fine Part of Mould; and of Manure : Wa- 
ter alone will, to many Plants, anſwer the Purpoſe. 

Of whatever Kind they be in any particular 
Inſtance, whether Water alone, or Water and 


| pure Earth; or, laſtly, Water, Earth; and the 


fine Part of Manure, they have nothing of this 
ſweet Taſte, nor of the Honey or Sugar Nature. 
They are received into the Veſſels of the Plant, 
and there, by an Operation to be admired, not to 
be underſtood, they are converted partly into the 


ſolid Parts of the Herb, and partly into theſe 


ſweet Juices. 
We know this is done, becauſe taſting theſe 


| Subſtances firſt we find they are not of this Na- 


ture; and examining the Juice of the Plant af- 


| terwards, we find that is ſuch ; but we cannot 


enter into the Secrets of Nature ſo far as to find 
how it is done. Let the Farmer, more humble 
than the Philoſopher, be ſenſible of this, and 
know where to ſtop his Enquiries. It is enough 
for all uſeful Purpoſes, that he knows this Juice is 
there, no Matter how it comes. This ſweet 
Juice of Plants is extracted by the Bees from 
their Flowers, in its own proper Form, and 


lodg'd in their Combs as Honey. From the Su- 
gar-Cane, the Juice being boiled down, leaves 


it in Form of Sugar; nor is that peculiar to 
the Juice of the Maple- kind is, 
in ſome Parts, boiled to Sugar, in the ſame Man- 
ner; and that of the Birch, or any other Tree, 
or Plant, properly managed, may. 

This Juice, which is thus ſeparated in the 
Flowers, or lodged in the Sap, may ſhew itſelf 
on the Outſides of the Leaves and Branches. 
It does this on the Oak in our Country, and is 
there called Honey-Dew; and in Iralx, parti- 
ticularly in CALABRIA, it does the fame on the 
Leaves and Branches of the Aſh, and is called 
Manna. This is the Circumſtance that comes 
neareſt to our preſent Purpoſe. In the Courſe of 
Nature this ſweet Liquor ſhould be kept among the 
Sap, except the little that is ſeparated in the 
Glands of Flowers; but we ſee that in theſe two 


| Inſtances it will ſhew itſelf in a ſeparate Form on 


The Earth can ſend up nothing but what i it has, | ET en: 


It is not the Oak alone in our Kingdom that 
has this Honey-Dew upon its Leaves; nor is the 
Aſh the only kind that has it, in hotter Coun- 
tries, in the ſhape of Manna. The Manna of 
BalAxcon in France," is gathered from the 
Larch Tree, and that of PrRSI1A from the Al- 
hagi, yet theſe are both true and genuine 
Manna. 

This Juice, which 1 is thus 3 in all 
Plants, may by Accident be brought out to the 
Surface, and being there diſlodged, it will ſhew 
itſelf firſt in a clammy Moiſture ; and after- 
wards, according to the various Circumſtances, 
in a tough Matter like Honey, or in à dry and 
firm Subſtance, as Manna. Experiments have 
been made to prove chat the FRENCH Manna did 
-not*tme. Aoi the the Clouds, but. was the real 
ſweet 7 fülck of the kn which perfectly ſettle 
cus Queltion. / Boughs have been r clean 
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in the 3 and the Manna * TI 
found upon them ſome time after, tho' they had 
lain within Doors. 


This, and many other Obſervations of a like 


Kind, ſhew that the ſweet thick Subſtance found 
on Plants, is not rais'd from the Earth, or dropp'd 


itſelf. 
Trees can bear this better than tenderer Herbs, 


in not hurting the one Kind, and injuring great- 
ly the other. 

This ſweet Juice is the Cauſe of Mildew ; and 
the Farmer knowing its Nature and Origin, will 


Remedies. 


e 
Of the Accidents which bring on Mildeus. 


HE Reader will ſee from this plain Ac- 

count of the Cauſe of Mildew, what is 
the Difference between that and the Blight : we 
have ſhewn that it is occaſioned by a Condenſation 
of the Juice of the Plant within, and this from 
a Sweating of it out. Tis ſeen, therefore, that 
though not the ſame Diſorder, they are allied in 
their Nature; but as their Cauſes are een 
ſo are their Methods of Cure. 

The Cauſe of Blights is aften a cold Wind; 


but the Occaſion of Mildew is frequently a hot 


Sun, and a perfectly ſtill Seaſon. This agrees 
very well with the rational Account of the Na- 
ture of theſe Accidents; for Cold is moſt likely 
to coagulate the Juices in the Veſſels, and Heat 
to draw them out of them. 

The pooreſt and even weakeſt Trees and 
Plants are moſt ſubject to Blights, becauſe in 
them there is the leaſt Force of Nature to 
carry on the Motion of their Juices againſt the 


Effect of Cold; but, on the contrary, the rich- 


. eſt and ſtrongeſt Plants are moſt ſubject to Mil- 
dew, becauſe they bear the richeſt and the moſt 
abundant Juices. From theſe Obſervations, con- 
duced by a firſt eſtabliſhed Knowledge of the 
Principle and Cauſe of the Diſaſter, we ſee the 
Errors of the Conjectures made by others, and 
the unhappy Effects they have taken upon their 
Practice. 

Where moſt Manure and moſt Tillage are uſed, 


the Plants will be richeſt : and where, with equal 


. 


* 


n EY FEAR 


Tillage, there is more Manure, thoſe Plants will, 
in the natural Degree, be richer than where there 


18 leſs. 


On this is founded the Obſervation, that 


where there has been moſt Dung uſed, the 


Crop is moſt ſubject to Mildew. But thoſe who 


— 


have credited the Accounts heretofore given of 
this Accident, being occaſioned by Vapours from 
the Earth, have been led into a very erroneous | 
Imagination by it: they have thought that the | 
Vapours of the Dung cauſed the Mildew, ,where- | | 


as that Manure had indeed done nothing but its 
proper Office, and the Crop had fallen under 
this Misfortune from the great Richneſs the 


Plants received from it. Upon this Principle | 
the Farmer will ſec that a good Quantity of — 


nure will defend a Crop from Blights; and tho? 
it makes the Plants more liable to Mildew, that 
may be guarded againſt by other Meaſures. 

Let the Huſbandman keep in his Mind the di- 


| ſtint Nature of the Blight and Mildew, for this 
| Reaſon: he ſees they require a different kind of 
from the Sky, but is ſweated out by the Plant | Caution; and in ſtarving his Crop to prevent 
the one, he may run it into the Danger of the 
| Other. 


and to this is owing the Difference of its Effects, 


There is at all Times a great Quantity of 


| Moiſture exhaled from Trees and Plants, and 
the abundant Diſcharge of this, when there is 
not a due Supply, may occaſion both the Acci- 


| dents of Blights and Mildew; the firſt in the 
rationally be led to enquire into the Manner of | 


its doing the Damage, * thence to the proper 


Spring, the other in Summer. It is the Opinion 
of Dr. HAlLESs, that when the Moiſture is ex- 


haled from Trees, in a cold Spring, faſter than 


it is ſupplied from the Root, this occaſions that 


Blight in which we ſee the Bloſſoms and Leaves 
of Trees fall in Spring“: 


and, on the other 
Hand, when in the Heats of Summer the Wan- 
tity exhaled is vaſtly great, and the Plant is rich 
in theſe ſweet Juices, they may be exhaled when 
there is not a ſufficient Supply of the others ; 
and this the more, the greater the Heat is, and 
the richer the Ground has been made by Ma- 
nure. 

This is an Accident in the Courſe of Nature, 
which often happens without any Damage follow- 
ing it; but when the Weather is leſs favourable 
thEre is great Miſchief : this being the real 
Cauſe of Mildew. 

In the Heat of the Day this ſweet Juice comes 
out; and while the Heat continues it is not much 
perceived. It muſt have been rendered thin, in 
order to its getting out of the Veſſels; and the 
Heat which effected that Change in it, keeps it 
in the ſame Condition, during the Time the Sun 
is above the Horizon. 


At Sun-ſet this Juice would thicken from the 


cooler Temperature of the Air; but then the 
Dews cover the Surface of the Plant with Wa- 
ter; this blends with the thick Juice which lies 
on the Leaves, and waſhes it away. 

Whatever has been once diſſolved in a watery 
Liquor, will readily diſſolve in it again; and as 
this thick ſweet Matter was originally mixed with 
the watery Juices in the Veſſels; of the Plant, it 
naturally and readily will mix with the Dew, 
which is alſo watery, This is Philoſophy, and.this 
is Truth: the plaineſt Words beſt Fave Know- 
ledge. 


The Farmer ſees the —_ * proper Courſe 


of Things, and in this there is no Accident. 
No Mildew is ſeen upon the Plant, tho' the 
Honey-Juice has been exſudated, becauſe it has 
been waſhed off again before it had Met to 40 
Miſchief. 

If it had lain longer, it would 5 Tos it 
ſelf over the Surface of the Plant, ſtopped up its 
Pores, and ſpoiled its Growth; and it would 


have invited Inſects to feed upon it, which 


would have ſpread the didioug targher, as ve 
have. ſeen in Blights. | HA 
When the thick Juice is * quickly Amed 
off the Plant, no Harm happens; when it lies 
longer, the Mildew follows; this i is the Curt of 
the Accident. em d 
There are Nights in "which there: is very tht 
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| but if otherwiſe there mays comes on the 


tle 55 and, in this Caſe, as the thick Juice | 


will remain on the Leaves, there is the F ounda- 
tion laid for the Diſorder : but there are yet ma- 
ny Chances for the Cropfs eſcaping. Tf a Shower 


of Rain falls the next Day, it will waſh away 


all, and there can be no Miſchief to the Plants : 

if this do not happen, there is the Chance 
of another Night of Dew, and this will ſtill 
take Place. Even a. third Night's Help from 
Dew, after two dry ones, will anſwer the Pur- 
poſe if there be a briſk Wind in the Morning; 


Damage. 
A Wind at any Time, whether after Rain or 


after Dew, is of the greateſt Service againſt this 


Diſorder; and it is for this Reaſon Corn, in open 
Fields, eſcapes this Danger more than in En- 
cloſures. 

Every Article of Improvement has its Diſad- 


vantages, which muſt be guarded againſt, other- 


in the preſent Inſtance, the encloſing Land, and 


wiſe they may counterbalance the Benefit. Thus 


enriching it with Manure, both make the Crop 
the more liable to this Accident of Mildew, but 
they defend it from many others, and encreaſe 
the Product ſevenfold. Therefore the Buſineſs 


of the Huſbandman is to guard againſt the Da- 


mage attending theſe Improvements, - while he 
reaps their Benefit. 

He will now underſtand perfectly the two fun- 
damental Points, 1. What is the Cauſe of Mil- 
dew ; and 2. What are the Accidents that bring 
jt on. He will therefore have à rational Foun- 
dation for his Practice in guarding againſt the 
Diſorder, and in endeavouring to remedy it when 
it ſhall fall ter his "ade 8 in * a of all his 


Emo. 


1 AP. XXVI. 
O the Prevention of Mildew. 
HEN the Huſbandman's Land is rich, 
and his Crop ſtrong, let him be upon his 
Guard to perceive this Accident if it happen, 


that it may not be gone too far before he —_— | 


a e 


Let him provide againſt it by making his En- 


cloſures larger for Corn Land than for Paſture; 
and by leaving Openings at certain Diſtances, at 
the Height of about five Foot. 

This is a new Practice we are ſenſible, but it 


is of the greateſt Importance. It may prevent 


half the Miſchiefs that happen to Na in en- 


2 Ground. 
We have ſhewn, in ſpeaking 65 Blight, the 


me Neceſlity there is of the Air having a free 


„ a blau e. 
6 - 


Paſſage among Plants of every Kind; and this 
is always more or leſs obſtructed by Encloſures. 
The Winds that hurt a young Crop come' in 


only from certain Quarters, theſe therefore may | 
be defended thicker than the others; and this | 
high Opening in other Places will give all the | 


Advantage of Winds without their Damage. 
When this is done there will be much leſs 
Danger of Mildew than on other Occaſions, but 


as it will happen ſometimes in open Fields as 


2 * r n cb gs 
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When the Days are hot; and there is W 
Wind, and the Nights are without Dew, then 
the Farmer is to watch for Fear of being ſur- 
priſed by Mildews. 
when the Miſchief begins, and he will perceive 


On examining he will find 


this thick Juice ſticking to the Stalks, Leaves, 
and young Ears of his Corn. It will diſcolour 


them, and he will find it firſt by his Eye from 
that Circumſtance, and then by the Touch, for 


it will ſtick to his Fingers. The Conſequence 


of this is, that the Crop withers; the Veſſels that 


ſhould take in Moiſture from the Air, as well 
as throw out the abundant Juices of the Plant, 


are ſtop'd up, and the proper Courſe of Nature 


is obſtructed. We have explained in a preceding 
Chapter, in what Manner Trees and Plants are 
kept in a healthful State, and this free Paſſage 
of their Leaves, and the reſt of their Surface, is 
a vaſt Article in their Oeconomy. The Top of 
the Corn Plant uſually ſuffers moſt by Mildew, 
and if it remain any Time, though it ſhould af- 


terwards go off, yet the Corn in'the Ear never 


ripens kindly, but is lean and poor, and how- 
ever the uſeleſs Part of the Plant I the Ear 


will be light. 


It is of Conſequence to the Farmer to know 
when this Accident happens, for this Reaſon ; 
becauſe whatever Remedy is in his Power muſt 
be applied in Time, otherwiſe the Miſchief will 
remain even t dhe pan mn is re- 
moved. 

With Reſpect to che other Means of Preven- 
tion they are few, and not very certain of Suc- 
ceſs; however, as they can be attended with no 
Damage, it will be right to try them. 


The Fields being known where Mildews are 


moſt likely to happen, there muſt be Caution 
| uſed accordingly. © 


As Wheat is more ſubje& to Mildew in theſe 
Places, than other Kinds of Grain, and as it 
is known that 'the Freſhneſs of Manure makes 


it the more liable to the Accident, no ſmall En- 


cloſure that has been newly dung'd, ſhould be 


ſown with Wheat; but it ſhould in theſe Places 


follow ſome other Crop, as we have ſhewn va- 
rious Methods of managing it in that Reſpect. 
Of all the Kinds of Wheat; that which is 
called bearded Wheat is leaſt liable to Mildew; 
this Kind ſhould be ſown preferably to any other, 
in Places where the Mildew is likely to happen. 


The Reafon of bearded Wheat eſcaping better 
than other Kinds is, that its Juices are' thinner, 


though they be equally rich; ſo that when they 
are drawn. forth by the Sun, they do not hang 
upon the Plant in that clammy Manner. 

This Incident in Nature ſhews the Method of 
attempting to prevent the ſame Accident by Art, 
by thinning the Juices of the Plant. 


Juices of Plants enriched by Dung are the thickeſt 
of all others; and that the Juices of thoſe en- 


riched by Soot are the thinneſt, although the 
- | Encreaſe in Grain be as great from one Manure 


as from the other. For this Reaſon let the F ar- 


mer manure with Soot, where he has Reaſon to 


fear the Mildew ; che JOU by that Means pre- 


vent it. 15 i 


Thoſe Reaſons have FOR moſt wehe which 
4 are 


Manures 
take various Effects, and the two contrary are 
Dung and Soot. Experiments ſhew, that the 
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are ſupported by en and we have its 
Authority in this Caſe. 

HxERTrORDSHIRE is the County where moſt 
Soot is uſed as a Manure, and I ſpeak from Ex- 
perience, that no County is in general ſo free from 
this Accident. 

Finally, the Farmer will find by examining from 
Year to Year, his own Crop, that the Wheat which 


is ſown lateſt is moſt ſubje& to Mildew ; and that | 


which is ſown early very ſeldom ſuffers by this Ac- 
cident. 

This is a very important Conſideration and 
he will find it the moſt eſſential of all Means for 
Prevention of this Diſorder. Every Advantage 
is on the Side of early ſowing of Wheat, and 
this among the Principal of them. Mildews 
come uſually at à certain Time of the Sum- 
mer; and the Corn that is tendereſt at that Time, 
| is moſt ſubject to be damaged by them; when it 


has got a certain Degree of Strength, this Acci- | 


dent will not be able to take much Effect upon it. 
; A good Huſbandman, when he ſees what will 
in every Reſpect moſt favour his Crops, eſpe- 
"cially this of Wheat, which is the richeſt. of 


them all, will provide accordingly, that he may 


take the Advantage; and of all the Times in the 
Year he will find the Month of AvcusT to be the 
beſt for this ſowing. | 

The Farmers who have been taught to believe 
Milde ws came from the Clouds, have been led 
into a weak Neglect of preparing againſt them: 
our Reader, who ſees what they are, and how 
cauſed, will find on the other Hand that ſo much 
may be done to prevent this Miſchief, that upon 
providing i in Time for the taking every Precau- 
tion, he will be under almoſt a me Certainty 
of their eſcaping. 
It he will give his Encloſures Air Paſſages, 
ſow his Wheat in them at an early Seaſon, and 
that after another Crop, not upon Dung, and 
with the Advantage of Soot Dreſſing, he will 
need to have very little Fear of this terrible Ac- 
cident, It may happen at any Time, and un- 
der any Circumſtances, for there is no guarding 
againſt the Extream of ſome Seaſons; but he will 
nine Times in ten eſcape by this Practice; and 
ſee his own Fields healthful, while his Neighbours 
are worth little. We ſhall, in the ſucceeding 
Chapter, ſhew, what is to be done by Way of 
Remedy when the Accident happens: but *tis 
much better to prevent ſuch Accidents as theſe, 
than to remedy them, and happily for the Fa ar- 
mer it is much eaſier, 


CH AP. XXV. 
Of the Remedies of © Mildew. | 
"HEN the Crop has, by. a Neglect of 


in the preceding Chapter, fallen under the Miſ- 
fortune of a Mildew, the Farmer is not to give 
it up at once, as entirely loſt, but to endeavour 
every thing for remedying the Diſorder. He 
could not go about this without the Knowledge 
we have given him of its Nature, but if he con- 
ider this, and obſerve the Relief he ſometimes 
obtains from Nature, he will be led into a right 
Path for the helping himſelf, Art, on moſt Oc- 
No. 33. 


any of the needful Cautions laid down 


| caſions, docs beſt when. it moſt imitates Nature; 


but in theſe Caſes there i is no Way elſe by which 
it can be ſerviceable. 

The Mildew is a thick clammy Moiſture, which 
remaining upon Plants ſtops their Pores, and ob- 
ſtructs their Growth, and the ripening of their 
Seeds. Nature waſhes it off by Rains, and blows 
it away when diſſolved in Dew by Rains. 

If Rain and Wind come ſoon after the Acci- 
dent, the Farmer therefore knows he has nothing, 
to fear; but a few Days if they do not will be 


of vaſt Prejudice to him, therefore this is the 


Time he is to ſeize for the doing himſelf Service. 
Ik a little Rain fall gently, and without any. 
Wind, let him go into his Field and ſee whe- 
ther it have done the Buſineſs : let him examine 
the Corn by his Sight and Touch, and he will 
ſoon. find whether the Remedy ſent by Nature 


has been or will be effectual. If he find the 


clammy Liquor waſhed away he may ſit down 
in Peace; but if it remain upon the Corn he 
may expect Damage, and muſt prepare to aſſiſt 
in the Remedy. 


I have ſeen when a ſoft Rain coming imme- 


| diately after a Mildew has been of the greateſt 


Diſadvantage, inſtead of any Benefit. The Mil- 
dew itſelf has only lodged upon the Tops of ſome 
Plants, and on the Stalks and Leaves of others 
in ſmall Parcels, ſtaining them and corrupting 
them more or leſs in thoſe particular Spots. But 
when ſuch a drizzling Rain has fallen, it has diſ- 
ſolved the thick Juice which cauſed the Mildew, 
without being able to carry it off, In this Man- 
ner it has ſpread it in à Kind of Glazing over 
the greateſt. Part of the Plant, whereas naturally it 
would have only affected a few Places, This 
is the worſt Sort of Mildew that can happen; 
and in this Caſe, when Nature has taken the 
firſt Step, but is not able to perform the whole 
Cure, Art is to be called in to her Aſſiſtance. 
In this Situation, which the Farmer will eaſily 
know from the Account here given of it, let 
him ſend a couple, or according to the Size of 
the Field, more ſtout and careful Fellows in: 
let each of theſe cut a long, pliant, and well 
tufted Aſh Bough, and leave all the Branches, 
Shoots, and Leaves upon them, except a few 
that may be cut off, Juſt for the Convenience of 
handling them. | 

Let theſe Men thus prepared go into vibe W 
rows, dividing Piece by Piece the whole Field 
between chem, and let them ſweep off the Wet 
and Mildew n With ſoft Strokes ad their 
Aſh Boughs. 

Theſe, with cheir oy will ks a Kind of 


I ſoft and full bodied Bruſhes, which will fiveep 


off all without breaking a fingle Stalk. The 


Strokes are to be made firſt very gently down, 


and then with a gentle ſlanting upwards, carry- 
ing on the Boughs a Yard or two before they 
are brought above the Tops of the Plants. This 
is a ſecure and perfect Method of getting rid of 
the Mildew when ſome Rain has fallen, and 
there is no Wind to aſſiſt. 
much more perfectly: it is a Way of 'waſhing 
and wiping every Stem; and is in chin e 
done with very little Trouble. En g 
When a Mildew is ſeen upon. Me cb al 


> | 1305 comes * it away, the firſt 
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Cobfideration is, whether hits be 4 36h POT 


in the other ; 


be given by Art, as 
mage altogether previiited. The Dew will Hang 


in large Drops, and is more ealily 


I it remain till the Sun evaporate it; then the 
Mildew is left behind; for Heat draws u 
Water; But if it be carfied off any way 


all Damage is prevented. 

A briſk Wk, blowing early in the Morning; 
will effect this; bur, if there be 1 none, Tome ſuch 
Courſe thuft be uſed as in the former Caſe: but as 
the Dev Kangs in larger Drops chan the Rain, it 
will beeafier dinodge d, and therefore a ſhorter Me- 
thod may be taken 955 the bruſhing it off by Aſh- 
Boughs. To this Purpoſe, a Couple of Men 
muſt be ſent into the Field an Hour before Sun- 
Riſe, with a long Cord; they muſt walk in the 
Fatro#s #t tie. Diftince of the Length of the 
Cord; and one holding one End, and the other 
the other, they are thus to dra it over the Crop: 
this will lay ſo much hold, as to ſhake off all the 

Dew-&ops z and the claminy Juice, which cauſes 
the Mildew, will go with them. 

This is a ſhort, eafy, and expeditious Method, 
and it rarely fails of Succeſs ; no Injury whatever 


is done to the Corn, and the clammy Juice, thus 


rubbed off and ſcattered on the Ground, diffoly- 
ed as it is in the Dew, ſerves as a kind of Ma- 
nure; for nothing is richer than it, and the 
Whole gets to che Robt. 

In cheſe Caſes, we ſee the Boughs or the Cord 
ferve in the Place of Winds, to ſhake off the 
Water in which che miſchievous Matter is 


lodged. But we habe obſerved that, as in ſome 


Lirſtances, there may want Wind, while there is 
enough Water, "ſo, in others, there may want 


both. There may be no Showers, and the | 


Nights may yield no Dew: this is a Condition 
nearly deſperate to the Huſbandman : no -bruſh- 
ing or ſhaking will diflodge the clammy Moi- 
ſture, when it is not diſſolved firſt; and even the 
ſtrongeſt Winds would, in this Caſe, anſwer no 
Purpoſe. 

As the Office of a Wind may beperformed by 
Art, as we have ſhewn, ſo that of Rain and Deu 
might, 'if there were Conveniences; but they are 
commonly wanting on ſuch Occaſions. 

I the Crop be of ſmall Extent, habe 
happen. to de a Pond or Spring of Water near, 
the Owner may ſprinkle over the Whole with an 
Engine, with a Fan full of ſmall Holes at its 
Top; and, after this, the Boughs or tlie Cord, 
according to the Exigence of the Caſe, will an- 
ſwer the P Thus the Mildew may be di- 
luted and cleared off, by Means altagecher urtifi- 
cial: but chere ſeldom are Opportunities of do- 


ing it: indeed, never in che full Extent in very 


Large Concerns: However, by this the Huſband- 
man ſees the Compa of what he can do; dr hat 
he can attempt, 2 eee — 6 e 
1 the Occaſions. 

The Crops e are not a 


ö 12 


| which may require the -Huſbaydman's: Care in 


this Particular; many other! Growths are as fre- 


n 


\ 


able Dew. In this Caſe the ſafe A iſtance may. |, 
aid the Da- 


£6t off AA | 
the Rain; and it melis the Mildew ds efettually: 


5 6fly 
fore | 


the Sun's Heat take this Effect, the thick Juice, 
cauſing the Mildew, is carried away with it, and | 


| 


| 


| 


2 


5 nc W 


e him, 


765 = Hable to it, and he is e to Watt : 


in every Inſtance, and uſe this Precaution for 
evety Particular; Which; in many other Kinds, 
will come more cally into Uſe thaft ih this. 

We have recommended to him the planting of 
| Hops, and promiſed him very great Advantages 
from Wt Crop; but Hops are no more exempt 
from 7 — than other Growths : frequently 
L aged; and ſbmetimes they are alto- 

ther eee by this Accident. 

There is no Crop needs more careful Watch- 
ing on this Account. We have laid down the 
Methods of examming whether it be coming on; 


and, According tb the early Notice of the Mif. 


chief; obtained by theſe Means, will be the Pro- 
ey of Succeſs in the Remedy. 


As foon as the leaſt Appetrance of it is per- 


ceived, let the Plants be watched; and, af 
ter a Shower, if any falls, or, if not, early in 
the Morning, while they are wet with Dew, let 


them be well ſhook, Poles and all; if this do 


not prove ſulicicdt; let them be brafhed with 
the Aſh-Boughs; taking Cate not to hurt them, 
for it will be taſy with theſe leafy Bruſhes to 
wipe over every Part, and not bruiſe or break any. 
When there is Rain or Dew, this Method will 
be ſure vf Succefs in the mildewed Hop-Ground ; 
and when there is neither, the Engine muſt be 


called in to ſprinkle the Plants. 


This may be done very conveniently and eaffily 
in a Hop-Ground, tho” it can fearce be pefform» 
ed at all in a Corn-Field of ary Extent; and it 
will be very well worth the Labour, becauſe it 
will anſwer a double Purpoſe : it will at once 


clean the Plants, and water the Ground. This 


is always uſeful, in the higheſt Degree, to Hops, 
when the Seaſon is dry toward the Titne of theit 
growing to Ripeneſs: and frequently it will hap- 
pen, that the Produce fhall be greater after this, 
than * no ſuch Aceident had Ons | 


c HAP. XXVII. 
Of Smuttineſs of Corn. 


FE have ſhewn that dry Summers are the 
moſt ſübject to Mildew; and, on the 


„Corn is moſt apt to be ſmutty in ſuch 
4 de ccd and wet. Indeed, this ſeems one 
principal Cauſe of the Accident. 

When Wheat is ſtnutty, the Grains, inſtead 
of containing a. fine white Flour, are full of 4 
black Powder of a diſagreeable Taſte and offen 
ſive Smell. 

This is a very unfortunate Accident, at 
it debaſes the Value of the Grain more than any 


Thing, and is apt to continue when it has once 


got footing. Sometimes i it thus altogether alters 
the Colour and"Quitfity'bf the ne Flour of the 
Corn, fomietimes'it onhyaffe&vir in Part; but the 
leaſt Article of this iran th is ery" moch to be 
dreadeil. ee 

——— Hicke cnt 'to the klufandman 


than to know the Cauſes 6f thoſe Accidents 


Which his Intereſt is o deeply concerned to re- 
medy; nor is atiy Thing mote difficult for him 
to attain: for in this, as in other Articles of a 
like Kind, bels die e ere we 1 4 


4 We 


| \ 
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We have ſhewn him how, in 5 An Fa 
Blights and Mildews, thoſe Inſects, which came 
to feed upon the accidental Flowing of the Jui- 
ces from the Diſorder, are are ſuppoſed to be the 
Cauſe of it: and the Caſe. is Ny the Lane 


here. 


Mr. bee accuſes the Eaſt Wind of bring ä 


ing Inſects, which occaſion this Damage, by eat- 
ing up the proper Juices of the Corn, and mix- 
ing their own with it: and long after Mr. Tunx- 
BERVILLE NEEDHAM ſhewed the Royal Society, 
that in all ſmutty Corn there are ſuch Animals. 
It is certain, that wherever there is a Corrup- 
tion, either of Animal or Vegetable Subſtances, 
theſe Inſects are to be found: but the Farmer is to 
be told, theſeWriters take the Effect for the Cauſe. 
The Maggots hatched from the Eggs of Flies in 
putrified Meat, are no more the Occaſion of that 
Putrefaction, than the Worms found in ſmutty 


Wheat are of the Smut. The decayed State 
| ſhewn him what has been ſaid, that he may avoid 
paying teo much Regard to it; and ſhall, aſter 
this, direct bim, by bis own Obſervation, to diſ- 


of each Kind affords a proper Nouriſhment for 
theſe little Animals; and wherever there is a 
Place for them, and Foed for their Support, 
pregaant Nature ſends them. Their Eggs fly 
about innumerably in the Air, and tho' Millions 
periſh, thoſe few which happen to lodge where 


there is a proper Place, will always live, and | - 
they will be enough to propagate may hy mes. | 


and to continue the Miſchief, 


It is of the utmoſt Conſequence to inform | 


the Farmer of Errors into which he might be led, 


reſpecting the Cauſe of theſe Accidents which | 
affect his Crops, for a- Miſtake in that funda- | 


damental Article, leads him 1dto an Error i in his 
whole Practice. 

If he ſuppoſed, according to thoſe Writers, 
that Inſefts were the-Octafion-of Smuttineſs, and 
that an Eaſt Wind brought thoſe Inſects, he 
would think he had nothing to do but to plant 
out the Anneyance, and defend his Eiglds 
againſt that Quarter. 

Me can aſſure him, from Experience, he ac 
not be at all the ſafer from Smut from this Pre- 
caution; and nothing is ſo prejudicial as depend- 
ing upon a wrong Method, inſtead of ſeeking out 
the right. Many have periſned miſerably by eat- 
ing the Liwer of a mad Dog as a Remedy for his 
Bite, whom the Salt Water would have faved 
from that terrible Cataſtrophe. In leſſer and in 
greater Marrers the ſame Caution is to be given 
againſt depending upon fallacious Remedies. 
_ Having ſheum the Farmer what is not the 


duct him to a rational Search in order to find what 
is; for till he knows that he can promiſe himſelf 
little Succeſs in preventing the Accident. 

The more Learned among thoſe who have 
written on Hufbandry, are they who ſay Inſects 
are the Cauſe of Smuttineſs; and thoſe of the 
plainer Claſs attribute it to the Soll: but here 


our enquiring Huſbandman will find himſelf 


as much perplexed as ever; one ſaying that it is 
the Over - rankneſs of the Land which occaſions 
the Diſorder, as MogTIMER another, that its 
Poornefs'is the Cauſe, as BLackaye; and ſome 
attributing it to both; as thoſe modern Compilers, 
whom Tenderneſs even to well intended Dulneſs, 


commands ys to ſpare, who have collected with- | 
our at Examination, and wrote down en 


* Ws 
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Thought, the Words of anc ; Author at "ohe 
Beginning, and thoſe of another at the End, 
tho! exactly contradictory; forming, without Re- 
marks, a Whole, from theſe diſagreeing Parts. 
- As ſome of the practical Writers attribute the 


Smuttineſs of Corn to the Qpalities of the Land; 


others lay it on the Conduct of the Farmer: 
ſome of theſe tell him, that the laying rotten 
Vegetahles on the Ground, by way of Manure, is 


the Occaſion of Smut in the Wheat, as Wor- 


LIDGE 3 who by that Qbſervation would terrify 
the Farmer from the Uſe of a very good, cheap; 


and harmleſs Manure : and others inform him, 


that ſmutty Seed raiſes a ſmutty Crop, and ſo at. 


tribute all to the Choice of the Seed: Corn. 
Among this Variety of Sentiments, all adopt- 

| 10 by Writers of ſome Reputation, the Farmer 
knows not which to chuſe or credit: and ſo un- 
| happily is he cireumſtanced, that wherever he 


fixes among them he will chuſe wrong. We have 


cover the Cauſe of the Diſorder; after which he 
will rationally proceed to the finding a Remedy. 


CHAP, XXVII. 
Of the real Cauſe of Smut. 
HE enquiring Hufbandman will firſt ſee, 


on examining the Nature of ſmutty Corn, 
that there is a great deal of Difference i in the Diſ- 


order, according to the Degree of it. 


inner Subſtance of the Corn is black as Ink, of 


a faint, nauſeous Taſte, a bad Smell, and of of- 
fenſive Qualities, occaſioning Sickneſs in thoſe 


who eat Bread made of Flour in which there wag 


much of it. In this Caſe, if the Corn be bruiſed, 


and ſteeped in Water, it preſently ſhews innume- 


| rable wann like little Eels, living in every 


When the Diforder i is not archi to this full 


Height, the inner Subſtance of the Corn is not 
then entirely hurt, but the Outſide is ſpotted 
with black; and, in ſome Corns, a Part of the 
| Flour within. This makes a great Change in 


the Matter; for the firſt is wholly deſtroyed, 
whereas the other may ſometimes be recovered for 


| cee, * certain Uſes, though not for all Services, 
Cauſe of Smuttineſs in his Wheat, we ſhall eon⸗ 


When our Huſbandman underſtands this Dif- 


ference in the Degree of the Diſorder, let him | 


| firſt recolle& what his Memory will recall to him, 


as to the Circumſtances of former Years, and 
then examine the Preſent: this Way pod this only 
E. leatt kim to the Truth, 

He will remember that there Aire. been cer: 


| tainiSeafons'when a great deal of Corn was ſmut⸗ 
ted; and others, where very little ſuffered that 


| Aecident. | Let him call to Mind the particular 
Cireumſtances, and he will find that all thoſe 


| Years, when there has been fo much of the 
ſmutty Corn, were cold and wet; and that thoſe 


which ſnewed a 125 this e have been 
the hot and dry. 
his firſt Principle then vill be eſtabliſhed in 


Reaſon, upon the Teſtimony | of Experience,” that 


a cold 


When 1 
is in the full Height of its Miſchief, the whoſe 
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Smuttineſs in Corn: and this will be of great 


ſome modern Writers, in that Language, have at- 


; mory. 2 8 4 4. 


Crops, and thoſe of his Neighbours, and obſerve 
whoſe Corn is infected with this Malady, and in 


moſt of the Corn there ſpecked and ſpotted, tho 


be will find the greateſt Part perfectly ſmutty. 


a cold wet Summer is one principal Cauſe of N 


Uſe, as it will aſſiſt in explaining to him 
the particular Cauſes; and warn him when he is | 
moſt rationally to expect the Damage, and there- 
fore when he is to guard againſt it. | 
 EncLanD' is more ſubje& to this Diſorder of 
Corn: than any other Country we know; and 
this is owing to the ſame Cauſe, our frequent 
wet Summers: in the warm and naturally dry 
Countries it is not known at all, or not in a De- 
gree worth Notice. 
In Ecvyer no Age ever ſaw a black Grain of 
any Corn; for in Eovyr they have no Rain: and 
even in ITaLy it is little regarded now; and was 
ſo ſlighted in earlier Time, that all the Rowan 
Writers have not a Name for it. There is not a 
Word for Smut in the Latin Language. 
The Reader. muſt not cenſure this Aſſertion, if 


tempted to name it: they uſe Words which pro- 
perly expreſs Blight and Milde w: to both theſe | 
the old Roman Fields were ſubject, therefore 
they have Terms to expreſs them; but this was 
little known, and leſs regarded. INE 

When our Farmer has led himſelf 3 into a 
Juſt Knowledge of the Cauſe of Smut, Jet him 
add Obſervation to the Information of his Me- 

* 


In a wet 83 let him examine his own 


what Degree. 1 

We have made the Obſervation fo ftritly be- 
fore. him, that we can inform; him what will be 
the Reſult of his Enquiry, - He will find a great 
deal of Corn infected with the Accident in theſe | 
Summers; and that moſt which is upon the poor- 
eſt Land, and the wetteſt. Theſe are the two 
Things that concur with an unfavourable Sum- 
mer, to occaſion Smut, and he need look no 
farther for the real Cauſe. 

He will perceive that in moſt Grounds there 
> be ſome ſmutty Ears, ſuch a Seaſon ; ; but in 

the pooreſt and wetteſt, moſt; in proper and 

well managed Land he will Ge but . few, 151 
thoſe ſmutted, in general, but imperfectly; 
very ſmall Part of them will have the Diſorder 
in its full Force, having the Corn converted to a | 
black Duſt, the reſt will only be here and there 
ſported on the Surface. Next let him examine 
a poor Land, not particularly wet, and he will ſee 


* 


but a ſmall Part is abſolutely rotted with the 
Smut; but in a Field that is poor and wet both, 


This will be the natural Reſult of the Soils and 
Seaſon; and from this he vill form a Judgment 
of what Smut is, very different from what he has | 
read; ſuch, is the Difference between reading, in | 

and ſeeing ; and he will no longer attri- | 
bute the Diſorder to Inſects or Eaſt Winds, but | 
ſee it as a natural Effect of an unfavourable Sea- 
ſon upon an unkindly Soil: he will ſee cold and 
wet Summers the principal Occaſion ; and he will 
find alſo that they take moſt Effet where the 
Huſbandman has been leaſt regardful of his Du- 
ty: une. 
S ts in AL 4 1-44 6 


* 


1 4H will perceive . in ks ſame Kind of Soils a 
great Difference in the Degree of the Diſorder; 
and this will lead him to examine into the Occa- 
ſion; which he will find to be the better Manage- 
ment in the Article of ſowing; and the Change or 
the Preparation of the Seed: theſe are Articles 
we are to enquire into in a ſucceeding Chapter; 
tis enough that we have here led him to find by 
his own Remembrance and Obſervation, what is 


the true Cauſe of Smut, and ſettled him in a right 


Notion with Reſpect to ſo ms .of his Con- 
aud; 

He will now on, het ach the Richnef: 
of the Land in general, , nor. any Kind'of Ma- 
nure in particular, are the Cauſe of-Smuttineſs in 


Corn, though both theſe have been aſſerted ;; and 
be might have been miſled by ſuch Accounts. 


He will therefore. not be afraid to enrich his 
Land in general, nor to uſe any Kind of Ma- 
nure in particular; but will know, that the Sea- 
ſon is the great Cauſe of the Malady, and that 
it takes moſt Effect on the pooreſt and the 
wetteſt Grounds: therefore he will bend his 


Mind to the draining and enriching, 1 thoſe Lands 


he ſuſpects moſt as being liable to Smut; and will 
conſider that every thing which impoveriſhes his 
Land is a Cauſe of this Diſtemperature; and 
every thing that puts it in 88 is a en 
againſt it. | 18 


CHAP. XXIX. 


| W the df, of 3 by 4 due Care 
the Land. 


FE are now acquainted with. the Cauſe of 

this Accident; and therefore are in a 
rational Way of guarding againſt it. In order 
to this every Thing is to be'done that can give 


Strength to the Crop. The two Things that 


make Land afford abundant Nouriſhment are 
Tillage and Manure; and of theſe great Tillage 
is the beſt for the preventing this Diſorder. 

We ſpeak, here from Experience; we have 
fs Lands, where no Care about the Seed and 
other Articles could prevent frequent ſmutty 
Crops, which have yet been cured by repeated 
Plowings. | 

As Smut may ariſe from theſe ſeveral Cauſes, 
a too abundant Moiſture, -; a Poorneſs of the 


Land, and an ill Conduct in the ſowing, let 


them be ſeverally guarded againſt by the careful 
Huſbandman, and he will have the farther En- 
couragement to be careful in this Reſpect; that 
every thing he is to do to prevent Smut, will 
alſo enrich and improve his Land. He vill by 
this rational Conduct not only ſecure to himſelf 
a cleaner, but a larger Crop. 

In the firſt Place, if his Land be poor let him 
uſe the ſeveral, Methods we have before related 
for the Improvement of it; and if it lie liable 


to Wet let him lay it high, and cut the Fur- 
rows deep and in proper Direction. This we 
have explained at large already, ſo that it needs 


only be named here. *Tis enough that we tell 
him it is to be done; we have elſewhere ſhewn 


him how to do it. 


5 "0, 2 great deal of TIF is the beſt Way of 
eng- 
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others the Dictates of Reaſon. 


enriching Land to prevent Smut, it follows that | 


the Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry is particularly cal- 
culated to prevent this Damage ; and what 1s 
thus pointed out by Reaſon is alſo confirmed by 
Experience ; for upon repeated Examination we 
have found, that Land managed in this Method 


is not nearly ſo ſubject to ſmutty Crops, as that 


in the common Courſe of Huſbandry. 

But as we no where recommend Tillage alone, 
but on every Occaſion would have the Improve- 
ment of Land owing partly to this, and partly 
to Manure, it is needful here to ſpeak of the 
Kind of Dreſſings that are moſt proper. We 
have directed the Farmer already to adapt his 
Manures to his Soils in a general Way ; and that 
is a Point he muſt always keep in his Memory : 


but as this does not tie him down to any one 


particular Dreſſing for any one Soil, he has ſtill a 
Choice, which, though it does not go through 
the whole Range of theſe Materials, yet is enough 
to be very ſerviceable to him on the preſent Oc- 
caſion. 

As he ſees that Dampneſs has a very great 
Share in the occaſioning of Smut, he ſhould 
chuſe the dry and warm rather than the fat and 
moiſt Manures : thus freſh Dung is one of the 
worſt Dreſſings for a Piece of Land inclined to 
ſmut the Corn; and of all that can be choſen, 
Lime is the moſt proper. 

We have named the two Extreams; the Far- 
mer will know there is a great Variety of Articles 
between them : let him take any of theſe ac- 
cording to the Nature of his Land, and the 
cther Circumſtances. a 

In this Point Experience confirms, as in the 


quiry among the moſt experienced Farmers in 
different Counties, we find that there is no Part 
of the Kingdom fo free from Smut as DERBV- 
SHIRE, Where they uſe a vaſt deal of Lime; 
and in general, that the Places where it is moſt 
common, are thoſe in the Neighbourhood of 
great Towns, where there 1s Abundance of Dung 
uſed in the Dreſſings. 


Thus far we have conſidered the Article of 


preventing Smut, by a due Care of the Ground ; 
the Reſult of which is, that the Farmer who 
knows where the Danger lies will beſt guard 
againſt it, by keeping his Land in good Heart 
by warm Manures and frequent Tillage, and by 
laying it in ſuch a Manner that it may have the 
moſt Advantage poſſible of the Sun, and the 
leaſt Damage from Wet ; according to the Rules 
we have laid down in their Flace e thoſe 
different Heads. | 
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Of the Prevent on of Smut by the Condue? in 


ug; 


H E N the Farmer has prepared his 
| Land for the Reception of his Seed . 
Corn, ſo as to have it the leaſt likely to be da- 
maged by Smut, he is to conſider what will tend 
ro make the Crop liable to it, and what will be 


Upon an En- 


| 


| 


moſt likely to defend it againſt that Accident 1 in 
the Article of ſowing. "The Crops which are 
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moſt ſubject to it, are ſuch as are ſtarved, and 


ſuch as are chilled : againſt the chilling of them 
we have ſaid all that can be needful in the pre- 


ceding Chapter; and the Directions we have 


given about the Uſe of right Manures and fre- 
quent Tillage, will tend greatly to the preventing 
their being ſtarved ; but the Farmer will recol- 
le& that there is another Article which always 
tends to the impoveriſhing a Crop, which is the 
ſowing the ſame Seed again and again upon the 
ſame Ground. 

Whatever tends to the impoveriſhing the 
Crop, always tends in the ſame Degree to the 
ſubjecting it to Smut. This is a plain Reſult 
of what we have ſhewn before, that the Poor- 
neſs of the Growth, from whatever Cauſe it 
ariſes, is one of the two great Sources of 
Smut. | 

The Change of Seed Wheat is very eaſy, 


| becauſe it is every ones Intereſt ; and as the Far- 


mers of different Parts are to be mutual Gainers 
by it, they will doubtleſs be ready at all Times 
to do it : in this we ſhall only give the general 
Caution, that the Farmer on both Sides behave 
with Integrity, ſending in his beſt Corn in the 
Exchange; for nothing but that can keep up 
the Credit of this uſeful Intercourſe. 

There has been an Opinion, that ſmutty 
Grains will grow up into a ſmutty Ear : but this 


is an Error; for they will not grow at all. 


However, they will do juſt as much Damage in 
the Ground as if they did : for if many of them 
be ſown among better Corn, they will ſpread the 
Infection of their Juices in the Land, and pro- 
duce the ſame Effect as if they could grow them- 
ſelves; or indeed worſe, becauſe they will infect 
farther, 

In the Caſe of ſowing Wheat, among which 


ſome is ſmutty, the Effe& is this : the ſmutty 


Grains break and diſſolve in the Ground, at the 
ſame Time that the others ſwell and ſhoot out 
their firſt Roots : when theſe are juſt taking in 
their firſt Nouriſhment, the rotted Corns of the 
ſmutted Kind afford their Juices to them : they 
take in this, and it gives a Tendency to Smutti- 
neſs in the whole. | | 

The Farmer thus ſees a very plain Reaſon 
againſt ſowing Corn that has any ſmutty Grains 
among it; it is indeed worſe upon this true Prin- 
ciple, than upon that falſe and fooliſh one others 
have aſſumed, of thoſe Grains growing. 

This will ſtand as a Caution to the Huſband- 
man, that when he ſends Corn in Exchange, he 
does not for his Credit Sake ſend ſuch as has 
any Smut among it; and that when he receives 
Seed Corn in Exchange from another, he look 
it carefully over, before he PIO. it farther for 
ſowing. . 

A clean Seed is ſo neceſſary. on this Occaſion, 
that he ſhould not ſuffer a Grain to be ſowed 
that has the leaſt Speck upon. it; nor any that 
has been waſhed or otherwiſe cleaned z for it is 
not certain, nor indeed probable, that any clean- 
ing of Grain once ſmurted, can make it fit fox 
this Purpoſe. _ | | 

This Caution being cſtabliſhed i in the FE FR 
ation and picking of the Seed Corn, the Ads 
vantage will be very great in the receiving it 
— the Country. Nothing 
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a cold wet Summer is one principal Cauſe of 
Smuttineſs in Corn: and this will be of great 
Uſe, as it will aſſiſt in explaining to him 


the particular Cauſes; and warn him when he is 


moſt rationally to expect the Damage, and there- 
fore when he is to guard againſt it. 


 ExcLand' is more ſubje& to this Diſorder: of 


Corn: than any other Country we know; and 


this is owing to the ſame Cauſe, our frequent 


wet Summers: in the warm and naturally dry 
Countries it is not known at all, or not in 17 5 
gree worth Notice. 

In Ecryr no Age ever ſaw a black Grain of 


any Corn; for in Eovyr they have no Rain: and 
even in ITaLy it is little regarded now; and was 


ſo ſlighted in earlier Time, that all the Roman 
Writers have not a Name for it. There is not a 
Word for Smut in the Latin Language. 
The Reader, muſt not cenſure this Aſſertion, if 
ſome modern Writers, in that Language; have at- 
tempted to name it: they uſe Words which pro- 


perly expreſs Blight and Mildew : to both theſe | 


the old Rowan Fields were ſubject, therefore 
they have Terms to expreſs them z but this was 


little known, and leſs regarded. 
When our Farmer has led himſelf 3 into a | 


juſt Knowledge of the Cauſe” of Smut, let him 
add Obſervation to the Information of his Me- 


mory. 1 
In a wet Sinner, lat N examine his own 


whoſe Corn is infected with this Malady, and in 


what Degree. 
We haye made the ObGryation fo ſtrictly be- 


fore him, that we can inform him what will be 


the Reſult of his Enquiry. He will find a great 


deal of Corn infected with the Accident in theſe 
Summers; and that moſt which i is upon the poor- 
eſt Land, and the wetteſt. Theſe are the two 


Things that concur with an unfavourable Sum- 


mer, to occaſion Smut, and he need look no 
Farther for the real Cauſe. 

He will perceive that in moſt Grounds there 
will be ſome ſmutty Ears, ſuch a Seaſon ; but in 
the pooreſt and wetteſt, - moſt ; in proper and 
well managed Land he will ſee but few, and 
thoſe ſmutted, in general, but imperfectly; a 
very ſmall Part of them will have the Diſorder 
in its full Force, having the Corn converted to a 
black Duſt, the reſt will only be here and there 
ſpotted on the Surface. Next let him- examine 
a poor Land, not particularly wet, and he will ſee 


molt of the Corn there ſpecked and ſpotted, tho 


but a ſmall Part is abſolutely rotted with the 


Smut; but in a Field that is poor and wet both, 
be will find the greateſt Part perfectly ſmutty. 


This will be the natural Reſult of the Soils and 
Seaſon; and from this he will form a Judgment 
of what Smut is, very different from what he has 
read; ſuch. is the Difference between reading, in 

and ſceing ; and he will no longer attri- 


bute the Diſorder to Inſects or Eaſt Winds, but | 
to Wet let him lay it high, and cut the Fur- 


ſee it as à natural Effect of an unfavourable Sea- 
ſon upon an unkindly Soil: he will ſee cold and 
wet Summers the principal Occaſion ; and he will 
find alſo that they take moſt Effect where the 
Huſbandman has been leaſt regardful of his Du- 
ty: nn enen. 
dus. . Wor 


— 


„* 


Crops, and thoſe of his Neighbours, and obſerve 


* 


| th will perceive | in ks une Kind of Soils a 


| great Difference in the Degree of the Diſorder; 


and this will lead him to examine into the Occa- 
ſion; which he will find to be the better Manage- 
ment in the Article of ſowing; and. the Change or 


the Preparation of the Seed: theſe are Articles 


we are to enquire into in a ſucceeding Chapter; 
tis enough that we have here led him to find by 
his own Remembrance and Obſervation, what is 
the true Cauſe of Smut, and ſettled him in a right 
Notion with Reſpest to ſo MIO of his Con- 
duct. 

He will now 1 that 3 the Richneſs 
of the Land in general, nor any Kind of Ma- 
nure in particular, are the Cauſe of Smuttineſs in 
Corn, though both theſe have been aſſerted; and 
he might have been miſled by ſuch Accounts. 
He will therefore not be afraid to enrich his 
Land in general, nor to uſe any Kind of Ma- 
nure in particular; but will know, that the Sea- 
ſon i is the great Cauſe of the. Malady, and that 
it rakes moſt Effect on the - pooreſt! and the 
wetteſt Grounds: therefore he will bend his 


Mind to the draining and enriching thoſe Lands 


he ſuſpects moſt as being liable to Smut; and will 

conſider that every thing which impoveriſhes his 

Land is a Cauſe of this Diſtemperature; and 

every thing that puts it in 88200 is a an 
it. 
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FE are now as; with the Cauſe of 

this Accident; and therefore are in a 
rational Way of guarding againſt it. In order 
to this every Thing is to be done that can give 


by 4 due Care 


Strength to the Crop. The two Things that 


make Land afford abundant Nouriſhment are 
Tillage and Manure; and of theſe great Tillage 
is the beſt for the preventing this Diſorder. | 

We ſpeak. here from Experience; we have 
Pa Lands, where no Care about the Seed and 
other Articles could prevent frequent ſmutty 
Crops, which have yet been cured * repeated 
Flowingz. 

As Smut may ariſe from theſe ſeveral Cauſes, 

a too abundant Moiſture, -; a Poorneſs - of the 


Land, and an ill Conduct in the + ſowing, let 
them be ſeverally - guarded againſt by the careful 


Huſbandman, and he will have the farther En- 
couragement to be careful in this.Reſpect ; that 
every thing he is to do to prevent Smut, will 


| alſo enrich and improve his Land. He will by 
this rational Conduct not only ſecure to himſelf 


cleaner, but a larger Crop. 
In the firſt Place, if his Land be poor let him 


uſe the ſeveral Methods we have before related 


for the Improvement of it; and. if it lie liable 


rows deep and in proper Direction. This we 


have explained at large already, ſo that it needs 


only be named here. Tis enough that we tell 
him it is to be done; we have elſewhere ſhewn | 


him how to do it. 


great deal of Tillage is the beſt Way of 
cll- 
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enriching Land to prevent Smut, it follows that 
the Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry is particularly cal- 
culated to prevent this Damage; and what is 
thus pointed out by Reaſon is alſo confirmed by 
Experience; for upon repeated Examination we 
have found, that Land managed in this Method 


is not nearly ſo ſubje& to ſmutty Crops, as that 


in the common Courſe of Huſbandry. 

But as we no where recommend Tillage alone, 
but on every Occaſion would have the Improve- 
ment of Land owing partly to this, and partly 
to Manure, it is needful here to ſpeak of the 
Kind of Dreſſings that are moſt proper. We 
have directed the Farmer already to adapt his 
Manures to his Soils in a general Way ; and that 
is a Point he muſt always keep in his Memory : 


but as this does not tie him down to any one 


particular Dreſſing for any one Soil, he has till a 
Choice, which, though it does not go through 
the whole Range of theſe Materials, yet is enough 
to be very ſerviceable to him on the preſent Oc- 
caſion. 
As he ſees that Dampneſs has a very great 
Share in the occaſioning of Smut, he ſhould 
chuſe the dry and warm rather than the fat and 
moiſt Manures : thus freſh Dung is one of the 
worſt Dreflings for a Piece of Land inclined to 
ſmut the Corn; and of all that can be choſen, 
Lime is the moſt proper. 

We have named the two Extreams; the Far- 
mer will know there is a great Variety of Articles 
between them : let him take any of theſe ac- 


_ cording to the Nature of his Land, and the 


other Circumſtances. 

In this Point Experience confirms, as in the 
others the Dictates of Reaſon. 
quiry among the moſt experienced Farmers in 


different Counties, we find that there is no Part | 


of the Kingdom ſo free from Smut as DERBY - 
SHIRE, Where they uſe a vaſt deal of Lime; 
and in general, that the Places where it is moſt 
common, are thoſe in the Neighbourhood of 
great Towns, where there is Abundance of Dung 
uſed in the Dreſſings. | 

Thus far we have conſidered the Article of 
preventing Smut, by a due Care of the Ground ; 
the Reſult of which is, that the Farmer who 
knows where the Danger lies will beſt guard 
againſt it, by keeping his Land in good Heart 
by warm Manures and frequent Tillage, and by 
laying it in ſuch a Manner that it may have the 
moſt Advantage poſſible of the Sun, and the 
leaſt Damage from Wet ; according to the Rules 
we have laid down in their T lace opou thoſe 
different Heads. | 
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hy CH AP. XXX. 


Of the Preventi on of Smut by the Condu? in 
 Sowrng. 


THEN the Farmer has prepared his 


Land for the Reception of his Seed | 
Corn, ſo as to have It the leaſt likely to be da- 
maged by Smut, he is to conſider what will tend 


ro make the Crop liable to it, and what will be | 
moſt likely to defend it againſt that Accident i in 
the Article of ſowing. The Crops which are 


Ne. 55. 


Upon an En- 


e | from another Part of the Country. 
8 E can 


| moſt ſubje& to it, are ſuch as are ſtarved, and 


ſuch as are chilled : againſt the chilling of them 
we have ſaid all that can be needful in the pre- 


ceding Chapter; and the Directions we have 


given about the Uſe of right Manures and fre- 
quent Tillage, will tend greatly to the preventing 
their being ſtarved ; but the Farmer will recol- 
le& that there is another Article which always 
tends to the impoveriſhing a Crop, which is the 
ſowing the ſame Seed again and again upon the 
ſame Ground. 

Whatever tends to the impoveriſhing the 
Crop, always tends in the ſame Degree to the 
ſubjecting it to Smut. This is a plain Reſult 
of what we have ſhewn before, that the Poor- 
neſs of the Growth, from whatever Cauſe it 
ariſes, is one of the two great Sources of 
Smut. | 

The Change of Seed Wheat is very eaſy, 


becauſe it is every ones Intereſt; and as the Far- 


mers of different Parts are to be mutual Gainers 
by it, they will doubtleſs be ready at all Times 
to do it: in this we ſhall only give the general 
Caution, that the Farmer on both Sides behave 
with Integrity, ſending in his beſt Corn in the 
Exchange; for nothing but that can keep up 
the Credit of this uſeful Intercourſe. 

There has been an Opinion, that ſmutty 
Grains will grow up into a ſmutty Ear : but this 


is an Error; for they will not grow at all. 
However, they will do juſt as much Damage in 
the Ground as if they did : for if many of them 


be ſown among better Corn, they will ſpread the 


Infection of their Juices in the Land, and pro- 


duce the ſame Effect as if they could grow them- 
ſelves; or indeed worſe, becauſe they will infect 
farther. 

In the Caſe of ſowing Wheat, among which 


ſome is ſmutty, the Effe& is this : the ſmutty 


Grains break and diſſolve in the Ground, at the 


ſame Time that the others ſwell and ſhoot out. 


their firſt Roots : when theſe are juſt taking in 
their firſt Nouriſhment, the rotted Corns of the 
ſmutted Kind afford their Juices to them : they 
take in this, and it gives a Tendency to Smutti- 
neſs in the whole. 

The Farmer thus ſees a very plain Reaſon 
againſt ſowing Corn that has any ſmutty Grains 
among it; it is indeed worſe upon this true Prin- 


ciple, than upon that falſe and fooliſh one others 


have aſſumed, of thoſe Grains growing. 

This will ſtand as a Caution to the Huſband- 
man, that when he ſends Corn in Exchange, he 
does not for his Credit Sake ſend ſuch as has 


any Smut among it; and that when he receives 


Seed Corn in Exchange from another, he look 
it carefully over, before he Pay. it farther for 


ſowing. 
A clean Seed is ſo neceſſary on a this Occaſion, 


| that he ſhould nor ſuffer a Grain to be ſowed 


that has the leaſt Speck upon it; nor any chat 


has been waſhed or otherwiſe cleaned 3 for i it is 


not. certain, nor indeed probable, that any clean- 
ing of Grain once ſmurted, can ks it fit ſor 


| this Purpoſe. 


This Caution being eſtabliſhed i in the Examin- 
ation and picking of the Seed Corn, the Ad: 
vantage will be very great in the receiving it 
Nothing 
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can prevent a Piece of poor wet Ground ſown 


vith ſmutted Corn from being ſmutty; but in 


the common Courſe of Things, a Crop that 
would have been liable to this Accident from 
any apparent Cauſe, will be much more likely to 
eſcape, if the Seed have been chang'd. This 
always makes the Growth, under equal Circum- 
ſtances, more vigorous ; and we have ſhewn that 


the heartier it is, the more ſafe it always is from 


this Accident. 

WorLIDGE, and other of the earlier Writers, 
with one Voice recommend this Change of Seed 
for the Prevention of Smut; and Mr. Torx pro- 
poſes ir as the great and certain Remedy. 

We ſhall not miſinform the Farmer fo far as 
to join Mr. Tui I in calling it a certain Remedy; 
for upon a long Examination of this Matter 
we have found, that though very uſeful with 
other Precautions, it will not do alone. This is 
the worſt Error a Farmer can commit: in de- 


pending ſo far even upon a good Article as to 
omit all others: he is truſting to one Aſſiſtance 
where he may have many. 

It is certain the Change of Seed is a very good 
and highly uſeful Method; but theſe ſeveral 
other Precautions we have He have a Right 
to the ſame Regard. Mr. Tur ſupports his 
Aſſertion by the Experience of a Gentleman, 
who changing his Seed with one who alſo chang'd 
his own every Year, in ten ſucceſſive Years, 
though ſeveral of them were wet ones, never had 
one ſmutty Ear in his Crop, though he uſed no 
other Precautions. He adds, that in ſome of 
thoſe Years, thoſe who uſed every other Me- 
thod of Prevention had a great deal of ſmutty 
Wheat, while he eſcaped. This would tend to lead 
the Farmer to depend upon the Change alone ; but 
Mr. Torr, though a very honeſt Man, is a very 
warm Writer; and thoſe Authors are to be read: 
with proper Allowances. | 

The proper Conduct is to adhere ſtrictly to 
this uſeful Caution of changing the Seed, without 
depending upon it alone: and having thus eſtab- 
liſhed the general Practice upon Reaſon, we ſhall 
examine into the Particulars. 

Every Change of Seed will be of Service, both 
againſt Smut, and in Favour of the general 
Growth; but the Nature of this Exchange being 


being well conſidered, the Advantage may be 


doubled. The Soil makes a great deal of Dif- 
ference in the Condition of the Corn for fowing ; 
and Reſpect is to be had to it for that Reaſon. 

In general, the Wheat that has grown on a 


dry fandy Ground ſhould be all fold for 


eating; for it never ſucceeds ſo well as that from 
other Soils, either upon the moe Ground again, 
or upon any other. 

As the ſandy is the worſt Land * getting 
Seed Wheat for a Change; ſo the beſt is that 
which is of the moſt oppoſite Kind; this is the 
clayey ; and this is not only ſhewn by Reaſon, 
"Upon whatever Land Wheat is to be ſowed,; 
there is none ſo proper to bring it from as a 
tough, firm Soil, that has a good deal of Clay: 
it will chrive in Saen eee ina 
Loum,'dr ver in u Sand: V1 2112: 32399 be 
When che Soil — Aich be Whoer 
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ſame general Nature; but the whole ſhould not 
be in every Reſpect alike, becauſe that will be 
like ſowing the ſame Corn upon the ſame Land, 
and will abate, if not deſtroy the Advantages of 
the Exchange, The Colours of clayey Soils 
uſually ſhew their Differences : and by them we 
may judge on this Occaſion. | 

A white Clay is the beſt Soil to take Seed from 
that is to be ſowed on a red; and a black Clay 
furniſhes the beſt Wheat for a yellow: in the 
ſame Manner, interchangeably, the Wheat that 


has grown on yellow is good for black ; and 


that from red for the white. Theſe, however, 
are Niceties that need not be obſerved where 
there is any Difficulty. In general let the Far- 
mer get his Seed from a ſound Soil at a Diſtance 
from his own Land; and if he can, let him get 
ir of ſome one who changes it yearly himſelf, 
This, though alone it may be liable to Smut, 
like other Corn, yet would be leſs fo than 
others : but a Seed of this Kind ſown on Land 
prepared as we have directed, will be abſolutely 
ſecure. 

In the common Courſe of Huſbaidry, the 
changing of the Crop upon any one Piece of 
Land, is another needful Caution to prevent 
Smut. This depends on the ſame Principle 
with the Reſt : often ſowing the ſame Crop on a 
Piece of Ground makes it weaker; and where 
Wheat is weak, any Unfavourableneſs of Seaſon 
will make it ſmutty. 

But in the Horſe-hoeing Method this Change 
of the Crop to the Ground is not neceſſary, tl. o- 


a Change of Seed from ſome other Place is. The 


Reaſon is plain, that in this new Method, tho' 
the ſame Field be ſown with Wheat ten Years 
ſucceſſively, the Growth will never be any two 
Times in the ſame Place; ſo that while the Crop 
is encloſed in the ſame Hedges, yet it annually 


grows in a different Parcel of Ground. We 
can aſſure the Farmer from Experience, that 


is ſufficient ; for if the Seed be changed every 
Year, though the ſame Field be thus ſown with 
Wheat ever ſo long, not an Ear of it will ever be 
ſmutty. 

Having thus directed the Farmer in the 
Choice of his Seed, and the ordering of his 
Ground, for making his Crop free from Smut, 


we ſhall in the next Chapter ſnew him in what 


Manner he is to order it for the ſowing; and 
ſhall conclude the preſent with one certain and 


practical Obſervation, that of twenty Crops which | 


are ſmutty, nineteen, if not all, are owing to 
bad Management or Careleſſneſs in one Article 
or other of the Preparation. 


* 


CHAP. XXX. 
Of preparing the Seed againſt a ſmutty Crop. 


HE Practice of ſteeping Seed Corn, which | 


has of late been ſo greatly recommended, 


and is become ſo uniyerſal, is in no Article more 


ſerviceable, than in preventing of Smut. When 
the former Precautions have been taken for the 
procuring the right Seed, and dreſſing the Land 
in a proper Manner, if this be added there is 


ſs. In ral, the earlier 
little Fear of Succeſs. gene Were 
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Wheat is ſowed, and the better it is ſteeped | 


before ſowing, the leſs it is liable to be ſmutty. 
The Reaſon will be obvious to the Reader, who 
conſiders what we have ſaid of the principal 
Cauſe of Smut, which, next to the Badneſs of 
the Seaſon, is the Weakneſs or Poorneſs of the 
Crop: now early ſowing naturally makes the 
Growth ſtrong, at a Time when others who have 
ſown late have it much weaker, becauſe Time never 
fails to give it this Strength: and the Advan- 
tage of ſteeping is juſt of the ſame Kind; for 
it makes the Crops more vigorous. Let any one 


look into the ſeveral Fields in a wet, cold Sum- 


mer, that has ſmutted a great deal of the Wheat, 
and he will be ſure to find the pooreſt in other 
equal Circumſtances has ſuffered moſt. 

Of the various Methods that have been pro- 
poſed for brining of Seed Wheat, there is no 
Need to uſe any on this Occaſion, but the 
plaineſt and moſt familiar. Receipts are pub- 
liſhed abundantly, in which Copperas, and Al- 
lum, and Urine, and the like offenſive Ingre- 
dients are recommended; but this is the Act of 
Fancy, not of Judgment. Moſt think they ſhew 
the more Skill, the more Ingredients they can 
crowd into their  ſeeping Liquor ; as thoſe old 
Phyſicians, who in the Compoſition of Mithri- 
date and Venice Treacle, ſeem not to have con- 
ſidered what would be beſt for the Purpoſes of 
the Compoſition, but how many Things they 
could get into the Preſcription. 

We would have our Farmer underſtand the 
Meaning and Deſign of every Thing he does, 
and he will then find all this Parade is Quackery, 
the Jargon of a Stage Do@or to conceal Igno- 
rance. Thoſe who do not know which Ingre- 
dients uſed in the ſeveral Receipts for ſteeping 
Liquors are beſt, may put in all, that they may 
be ſure to have the right among them : but the 
intelligent Farmer ſhould know the Intent of 

each, that he may be able to chule with Wil- 
dom on any particular Occaſion. 

In the preſent Caſe, all that he expects from 
the Brine or Steeping Liquor, is to give the 
Plants a ſpeedy and firm Growth ; let him there- 
fore reject all thoſe Ingredients, which have been, 
as we have ſhewn before, introduced for other 
Purpoſes ; and let him in the preſent Caſe uſe 
. thoſe which tend to promote the Growth only. 
Theſe are only two, Salt and Lime, and there- 
fore all-others are to be rejected. 

For this Purpoſe therefore, neglecting all thoſe 


Receipts which are crowded with uſeleſs, and 


much more thoſe which are loaded with offen- 


ſive Ingredients, let him manage in the follow- | it: let it be very well ſtirred about in the Wa- 


ing plain and eaſy Manner : firſt let him pour 
the Seed Wheat into a large Tub, and pump 
a good Quantity of Water upon it: let him ſtir 
it well about with a Stick; and then leaving it to 
ſettle pour off the Water, and pour away all the 
light Grains that ſwim upon the Top with it. 


Then let him pump more Water upon it, and 
ſtir it about; and repeat the ſame till it has been 
waſhed four Times: by this Means the Wheat 
will be well damped and perfectly clean, and 
every light Grain will be ſeparated from it. 

When the Wheat is thus ready for ſteeping, 
prepare the Brine in the following Manner. 
Pump a ſufficient Quantity of Water into a 


1 


| uſing it for Bread, or any ee 


Tub that has a Tap to it, and put in as much 


Salt, weighing what is put in, as will, when 
diſſolved, make the Brine ſo ſtrong that an 
Egg will ſwim upon it. This is juſt half the 
Strength that is required ; therefore Jet as much 
more Salt by Weight be put in, and let all be 
well ſtirred about till it melts. 

When the Salt is all melted put in the Wheat 
and ſtir it well about. Let it lie two Nights 
and a Day, that is, put it into the Brine one 
Evening, and it will be done enough by the 
Evening but one afterwards: When it is taken 
out of the Brine, let it be well covered with ſifted 
Lime, and then it is ready for ſowing. 

This plain and eaſy Method is found by re- 
peated Experience, more ſucceſsful than all the 
perplexed and complicated Brines; and it is 
the original Way directed by the Accident that 
occaſioned it. The firſt brined Wheat ſown in 
ENGLAND was the Freight of a Ship, which ſunk 
near the Shore. The Cargo was ſaved after it 
had lain ſometime under the Salt Water; and 


being ſown it produced better than any other 


in the Neighbourhood. This opened the Eyes 
of the Farmers to a very material Improvement. 
The Lime is the only Addition required to it; 
and this, which ſome think only uſeful as it 
prepares it for ſowing more conveniently, yet is 
of much more eſſential Service. Every one 


knows the Advantage of Lime as a Manure ; 


and there is no Way of uling it fo beneficially, 


0 H A F. . 
Of the cleaning of ſmutty Corn, 


HE Farmer ſees what he is to do to pre- 
vent Smuttyneſs in his Crop; and we will 


venture to promiſe him, that if he follow the 


Inſtructions in every Article, he ſhall have very 


little Reaſon to complain from that Source: but 


we are to conſider that he may, before he gets 
into the Uſe of this Method of Prevention, have 
a ſmutty Crop, and we are not to leave him un- 


informed of the Methods by which he is to make 


the beſt of it. 

"Thoſe Ears that ſhew themſelves to be utterly 
rotted, and converted into a black Powder, ſhould 
be picked out; and when theſe are ſeparated, 
the reſt may be managed in the following Man- 
ner. 

Let the whole Quantity be put into a very large 
Veſſel, and Water in abundance poured upon 


ter with a new Birch Broom, and this repeated 


ſeveral Times with freſh Waters, till all the 


Blackneſs is got off, and the Wheat looks like 
other Corn, only for the Wetneſs. Then ſpread 
it upon Sheets, or any other cleanly Way, to dry 
in the Sun, and turn it from time to time till 


it be dried re after which it will be, fit 


for Uſe. 

This is by no Means to be uſed as Seed West, 
that we have ſhewn before, for the leaſt Remains 
of the Smut would end anger the new Crop; 
but provided the worſt of it have been carefully 
picked out firſt, there will be no Harm . 


We 
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| We {es N ed that © Wheat, where ſmut- 
ted to a great Degree, is unwholeſome ; and in- 
deed in that Caſe it ſhould not be eaten; but 
when the Defect has been moderate, and the 
worſt is picked out, the Remainder may be eaten 
without Danger. 

In ſome Places they have a Way of ſoaking 
their Wheat in Water for ſeveral Hours, in or- 
der to get off the Blackneſs, by rubbing it after- 
wards in the Water; but when Corn is ſo bad 


as to require this, it is, honeſtly ſpeaking, too 


bad to uſe. 


In this Caſe, as the Water has penetrated the | 


very Body of the Grain, the Sun and Air will 
not be enough to dry it. They for that Reaſon 
put ĩt to dry in a Kiln, in the Manner of Malt, 
and afterwards ſel] it; but this every one ſhould 
be guarded againſt, not only with Reſpect of 
ſowing, but be the common Service, as the Bread 
of Families. 

la Reſpect of Seed Corn that ſhould be of the 
choiceſt and pureſt Kind of all, ſo that any Im- 
poſition upon the Farmer in'the ſelling for that 
Purpoſe, is cruel in the higheſt Degree. When he 
is obliged to buy his Seed Corn, he mult be very 
nice in the Examination of it; and he may diſ- 
cover whether any Trick of this Kind, more or 
leſs, have been play'd with it, by the Sight and 
Taſte. Fine and perfect Wheat ſhould look 
ſhining, and all of a Colour; if it be dim on 


the Surkace, or of different Hues in the ſeveral 


of good Wheat is alſo very well known to the | 
Farmer, and no Art can give this to ſuch as 


Grains, it is to be ſuſpected. The ſweet Taſte 


has been waſhed or otherwiſe managed to big 
its Faults. 

In FLanvess they go farther han the laze | 
named Practice in the clearing of their Wheat 
that has been ſmutted; they have a large hollow W 
Machine, made of Plates of Tin ſet in a 
wooden Frame. Theſe Plates are all pierced full 
of Holes inward, ſo that the Inſide is in all Re- 


ſpects like the rough Face of a Nutmeg - grater. 
When their Corn is ſmutty in any great De- 
gree, they firſt ſteep and waſh it very carefully 
in Water, and then, when it is ſomewhat dried, 
they put it into this Machine and work and ſhake 
it about; the Conſequence is, that the black 
Spots are in Part grated off, and in Part con- 
cealed; and this, though none can be deceived 
in it, ſo far as to buy it for Seed Corn, is ſold 
for Bread, and is often the Occaſion of great 


Diſorders. 


Our Cuſtom. of picking out the worſt Ears 


firſt, takes away the Neceſſity of any ſuch Con- 
trivance for the rubbing the Grains down; but 
in general, when it is ſo bad as to require this, 
che Farmer has more Occaſion to blame himſelf | 
than any thing in the Seaſon. TA 

The great Article in order to prevent the Mit. 
chief, is the uſing a proper Kind of Manure, 


and a due Quantity of it, with a due Degree of 
Tillage. And we may be led, by farther Exa: 


minstion of the. ſeveral Places where particular | 


Manures are uſed, to know which agree beſt 
and which worſt, with the Intention of prevent; 
ing Smut, 4 great, deal we have done in this 
Matter, by examining the Crops i in ſuch Places 


as we have had Opportunities to viſit; and by | 


* * 
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making Enquiry by Letter in others: but i 


would be of the utmoſt Service to the Improve- 


ment of this uſeful Study, if thoſe who have 


Judgment and Experience in the ſeveral remote 
Countries, would communicate their Knowledge 
for their mutual Benefit. The Proprietors of 
this Work will be very glad to be inſtrumental 


to ſo general a Good, and as it is now draw- 


ing toward. a Concluſion, they take this Op- 
portunity of offering their Service, and ours the 
Compilers of it, to review and prepare for the 
| Publick Service any Papers or Letters which ſhall 
be directed to them, containing any Branch of uſe . 
ful Knowledge. 

Having thus gone through the Care of the 
Land, and Management of a Crop under every 
Circumſtance, nothing remains for the compleat- 
ing this Part of our Work, but the informing 


the Farmer how he may beſt preſerve his Corn 


when he has reap'd and thraſh'd it; and this we 
ſhall give in the Words of a Correſpondent, to 
whom we have been often before obliged on the 
moſt intereſting Occaſions, and whoſe Diſcove- 
ries and Improvements on this Head demand 
the Thanks of the Publick, more than tlie La- 
bours of moſt other Enquirers. 


A 
DESCRIPTION 


OF A 


Ventilating Granary, 


Por the Preſervation of Corn in a State of 


Re; with the Plan and Cunſiruction of it: 
Alſo, ſome Obſervations and Directions about 
found, and tainted or ill-ſaved Wheat, with 
Reſprcs to their Preſervation in this Kind 


uf Cr abery: 


Principles upon which this Granary is built, 


IR, conſequently Dryneſs and Coolneſs, 
duly adminiſtered together, with ſufficient 
Security againſt Vermin, ſeem to be the Eſſen- 
tials neceſſary to the moſt convenient Methods 
of preſerving Corn, for all its Uſes, for ſeveral 
Years together in a Granary or Magazine, with- 


out ſtirring. 
N. B. A Granary or Magazine, on theſe Prin- 


ciples, ſhould not be built in a confined Situa- 


tion; as, near the Shade or Shelter of Trees or 
Buildings, but where the oppoſite Eaſt and Weſt 
Sides of ſuch Granary may be properly expoſed 


to thoſe Points: in which Caſe moſt of the in- 


termediate Points between them and the North 
and South, will act upon this Granary more or 
leſs, according to the Velocity of the Wind, by 


| fixing the Folding- Doors thereof properly, at 
ſuch Times when the Coe 1 is to be VERBS. | 


' REFERENCES to the Prau. 
Plate 1. Elevation of the Granary or Maga- 


zine to be built of Brick or Stone, of various Di- 


menſions, according to the Occaſions . of the 
Owner; but here (as a Specimen) only 46 Feet 
long by 17 broad, from Out to Ou. 

Pl. 2. Section of the Granary Lengthways 
chrough the Middle, 7 £1] bot 


B. B. B. B. 
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1 B. B. B. B. The 8 all in one Chamber 


into which the Corn may be received by Means 
of a Crane or Pully fixed over the Door (k) 


(Plate 1) on the North Gable of the Building; 


to which Door a Ladder, or Flight of Stairs on 
the Outſide of the ſaid Gable may communicate. 


This Garret may occaſionally be made Uſe of as 


a Store Room for Corn, that has already been 
preſerved two or three Years in the Chambers 
below, marked (C. C. C.) or for other Kinds of 
dry Goods, leaving a few Air Holes only in the 
Gable Ends of this Garret Story. 

C.C.C. Three Chambers where the Corn is 
to be firſt repoſited, in order to receive the ne- 
ceſſary Ventilations for a Year or two, or more, 


till perfectly cured or ſold; each Chamber here, 


about 13 Feet ſquare, by 12 high; to be di- 
vided from each other by Brick Partitions (m. m.) 


carried up from the Ground. The Sides of theſe |; 


Chambers to be neatly covered with Stucco 
Plaiſter. 

G.G.G. The Floors of theſe Chambers, to 
be ſupported with whole double Deals laid Edge- 
ways, and covered with narrow Deal Boards, 
not exceeding ſix Inches in Breadth, leaving a 
Space of near an Inch between each Board, that 


Room may be given for the Air to aſcend equal- 


ly through theſe ſeveral Interſtices in the Floors, 
in order to ventilate the Corn contained iu theſe 
Chambers, as Occaſion requires.. (vid. Plate 3. 

Fig. 1.) Theſe Floors, or at leaſt the Interſtices 
between the Boards, to be covered with cloſe 
Wire Grating, that will not admit the Grain to 
paſs through; or the Floors may be covered in- 
tirely with a proper thin, but ſtrong Hair Cloth, 

nailed down round the Confines of the F lors, 


before the Corn is lodged. 


G. G. G. Small Trap Doors (vid. pl 3 Fig. 
1.) to be made a Foot ſquare each, one in the 
Center of each Floor; which may be opened oc- 
caſionally, to let out the Corn into the Ground 
Chambers for Uſe or Sale; and may at ſuch 
Times, if a briſk Wind ſets in and through the 


Ground Chambers, prove a good Winnowing to 
ſuch Corn to prepage it for Market, eſpecially if 


the ſaid Trap Doors be humoured by the Hand, 
ſo as to let fall the Stream of Corn thin and dif- 


fuſed on the clean Ground Floors. Theſe Trap 


Doors to be free from Wire Grating or Hair 
Cloth over their Dimenſions ; to be affixed by 


| Hinges, ſo as to open into the Ground Cham 
bers; at other Times kept faſtened with a croſs 
Iron Bar Staple and Pad-Lock, to prevent Im- 
| bezelment. The Ceilings of the Chambers C. C. C. 
muſt be made as much Air Proof as may be, 
either by ſome excellent cloſe Plaiſter Ceiling, or 


only by caulking the Joints in the Garret Floor 
above, pitching the Seams afterwards, and daſh- 
ing drift Sand on the Seams after the hot Pitch 


"Bruſh, by which Means no Air can paſs out of 


the Chambers C. C. C. except through the Flues 


. L. L.) 


L. L. L. The Flues, to be made of a Pira- 


| midal Figure, with Beams erected at the four 

Angles of each Flue, well barred and braced to- | 
gether, and covered with Laths and Plaiſter, ſo 
as to be tight and Air-Proof; to be four Feet 
ſquare each at their Baſes, and well fired in the 


Garret Floor, and to the Roof Timbers ; t od 


Numb. . 


» 1 Du 


1 


2 


| 


=” 


_ erected directly over the Trap Doors (8. 8 9 


and elevated twelve or fourteen Feet above the 
Ridge of the Roof of the Building; their Open- 


ings at their Tops to be a Foot ſquare each; a 


Piece of Braſs Net-Grating to be fixed half an 
Inch within their Muzzles, to prevent Sparrows 
or other Annoyances deſcending to the Corn be- 
low, and alſo to admit of a Cover or Valve, 
falling cloſe on their Muzzles. Theſe Muzzles 
to be well guarded from Rain and Snow by 
proper Umbrelloes, elevated a little above them, 


and well fixed to the Continuation of the four 


Beams of the Flues. The Valves juſt mentioned 
to be made of ſquare Pieces of Oak Board, ex- 
ceeding the ſquare Dimenſions of the Orifices of 
the Flues, by two Inches on every Side; 2 Plate 


of Lead of five or ſix Pound weight, to be nailed 


on the Top of each Valve; the Valves under- 
neath to be lined with Buff, well ſoaked in Pickle, 
to attract the Moiſture of the Air, ſwell and ſtop 
cloſe. Theſe Valves to open or ſhut by Means 
of a ſmall Cord, faſtened to a very ſhort croſs 
Sling of the like Cord, which croſs Sling com- 
municates, and is made faſt to four Staples in 
the four Corners of each Valve ; that the Valves 


may be raiſed and lowered evenly on their re- 
ſpective Muzzles, by Means of the ſmall Cord 


paſſing over a Pully fixed under the Center of 


the Umbrello, and down between the Lath and 
Plaiſter; and the boarded Lining of the Flue 


comes out to hand in the Garret, through a 


ſmall Hole in one Side of the Flue, which Hole 
ſhould be made through a Piece of Wood fixed in 
the Framing of the F lue ; and the upper Edge of 
the ſaid Hole, on the Inſide of the F lue, ſhould 
be guarded by a ſmall Roller of Wood, to eaſe 
the Friction of the Cord upon deawing up the 


Valve, and keeping it in that Situation by a 
Weight ſomewhat ſuperior to that of the Valve 


itſelf, hung to the Cord End in the Garret, or 
the Cord may be made faſt to a Hook in the 


Garret Floor, making Allowance for the lengthen- 
ing and ſhortening of the Cord by the Weather, 


that it may not be in danger of breaking ; theſe 
Valves or Covers ſhould alſo be guided in their 


raiſing and lowering, by four fixed upright ſmooth 


wooden Bars, which may lodge them equally on 
the Squares of their reſpective Flue Mouths. 
Theſe Valves or Covers might be contrived to 
be opened and ſhut by other Methods, but this 
ſeems to be one of the moſt ſimple, and leaſt 
liable to Diſorders and Repairs. The chief Uſe 
of theſe Valves (and a very conſiderable one) is 
the keeping out the moiſt foggy Air from de- 
ſcending upon the Corn, when the nay is not 
to be ventilated. 

i. i. 1. Trap Doors in the Garret F lobe; for 


"laying in the Corn into the Chambers C. C. C. to 


be two Foot and half ſquare each, well fitted to 
their receiving Jambs, and made tight with 


Clay well tempered with Salt and Water, after | 


the Chambers are charged with Corn. 
D. D. D. The Ground, or loweſt Chambers 
that ſhould be admitted in a Building of this 


Nature, the Sides of which to be ſmooth plaiſter- 
ed, that Rats or Mice may not be able to aſcend 


to the Corn Floor, nor ſhould” any Goods or 
Lumber be admitted into theſe Ground Cham - 
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Book XII. 


and conſequently of its Weight and Preſſure ne- 
ceſſary to forte its Way up through the Inter- 
ſtices left in the Corn Floors, as before deſcribed. 

E. E. E. Large folding Doors to each Ground 
Chamber, opening outwards, which when ſet open 
and properly fixed may catch the drying Side 
Winds, and direct them into their reſpective 
Chambers. The like folding Doors to be on 
each Side of the Building, Eaſt and Weſt, op- 
poſite to each other, ſo that upon ventilating the 
Corn above, the Windward Doors only are to 
be opened; at all other Times, when moiſt Wea- 
ther prevails, all the Doors, as well as the Valves 
before-mentioned, to be kept ſhut and cloſe as 
poſſible ; for which Reaſon theſe folding Doors 
are to be truly fitted to their Jambs, as alſo to 
their upright center Poſts where they meet, bolt 
and lock, or by a ſtrong croſs Bar and Pad-Lock 
on their Outſide; and the Borders of theſe 
Doors, at all their Meetings on the Infide, ſhould 
have a Liſt of Buff nailed round them with 
Sprigs, in order to prevent an Indraught of moiſt 
and foggy Air, as much as poſſible. 


Mice and other groſs Vermin, will find great | 
if not inſuperable Difficulty, to get Admittance 


into this Granary; and Inſects infeſting it, may 


be deſtroyed by Brimſtone ſet on Fire occaſionally | 


in the Ground Chambers, keeping the folding 
Doors, as well as the Valves above, cloſe ſhut at 
ſuch Times of ſtoving, and it ſhould be well 
ftoved before it be repleniſhed with Corn. 
lt is ſufficient only to remind many People, 


that the Acid Fume of Brimſtone confined, kills 


all Inſects within its Circulation, and no Doubt 
diſcourages their Approach for ſome Time after ; 
and may probably tend 'to abate Fermentation 
in the Grain, which is generally, if not always, 
| occaſioned by ſuperabundant Moiſture and Heat. 


Re asons offered for lis Operation and Ef 
of this VENTILATING GRANARY, 


and ſtrongly preſſed in by the continued impelling 


| Force of its. own Current; being there accumu- * 
lated, it will endeavour to expand itſelf, on every 
Side, by its own elaſtick Spring: and ſo paſſing 


through the Interſtices, before · mentioned, in the 


Floor above it, as the leaſt reſiſting Vents will 
inſimuate itſelf through the Wire Grating or Hair 


Cloth,, into the numerous Interſtices between the 


Grains of Corn; through which its Motion will 
be greatly, expedited by Means of the Flues a- 


bove, when open; as the Air at their Tops being 
above forty Feet from the Ground, will be much 


rarer than in the Ground Chambers below, Where 


it will be greatly condenſed by the Preſſure of 


— ſuperincumbent Atmoſphere, and alſo by 


the impelling Wind or Current of Air contjnu- | 
ally driven into the loweſt Chambers. The Air 
thetefore; always endeavouring to expand itſelf | 
in the loweſt Chambers, to thoſe Parts where it 
finds leaſt 
ally tend ſrom the loweſt Parts upwards, and ſo 
ꝓrodues an adequate\Circulation of, Air, through | 
| the hale Bulk of Corn, whereby it will be ven- 


tilatad and kept cool; dry and fweet, though in | 


n State of Reſt, for ſeveral Years together, and 
'; 


of the Quantity of Air to be admitted into "0 | 


Preſſure and Reſiſtance, will. continu- 
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| 


| 


tonger than the private Owner ſhould lie out of 
his Money. 


CO Ovation 0 on the Uſe fulneſ of this Rind 


"of Granary. 
In this Kind of Granary, Wheat 1 may be lodged 
in Bulk ten or twelye Feet ſquare every Way, 


or whatever the ſquare Contents of the Corn 


Chambers be, the Wheat may lie therein within 
a Foot, or half a Foot of the Ceiling, but half 
a Foot is a good Diſtance at firſt laying in the 


| Corn, for it will ſoon fink lower as it dries. 


This is a vaſt Advantage in Stowage over the 
old Granaries, where they dare not lay the Wheat, 
for a long Time after laying it in, above eighteen 
or twenty-four Inches deep, and that too, fre- 
quently turned and aired by Hand-Labour and 


Expence, for Fear of its heating, muſting, and 


breeding the Wevil; whereas this Kind of Gra- 
nary, ventilated as it were, per ſe, and in a Man- 


ner without any Trouble or Expence attending 


it, will preſerve at leaſt five Times the Quan- 
tity of Wheat upon every Foot of its Flooring, 


more than the old-faſhioned Granaries can do. 


N. B. The Ground Chambers need not be 
above ſeven Feet high, under the Floor Timbers, 
and a Brick Floor, or one of Clay, Lime, and 
Smiths Duſt well tempered together, is atteſt 
for the Ground Floor. | 

In large Military or Publick Magazines, greater 
Bulks of Corn may be ſupported by upright 
Props under the F loors, and the Ventilation 
proportioned by adding more Flues to each Corn 
Chamber, and proportioning the Dimenſion of 
the folding Doors thereto, or the Number of 
them. 

The Author havieg never ſeen or heard + 

any Granary of this Kind in Practice, ſub- 
mits it to publick Scrutiny, Cenſure, or 
Improvement. 


The | Difiadtlen and Difference between ſound and 


When the dry ponderous Air 18 directed into |  tamted or damaged Wheat, and their different 


the Ground Chambers by their folding Doors, 


Treatments in Order to their PPeſervation in this 


Kind of Granary. 


If Wheat be dry and well ſaved at Harveſt, 


free from black, blighted, or ſooty Ears, has 
afterwards had its due Sweat and Melioration in 


Rick, Cock, or Barn, for five or ſix Months, 
and after threſhing out has been well | cleanſed 


and ſcreened; ſuch Wheat may truly be called 


ſound, and when lodged in this Kind of Grana- 

ry, may be eaſily preſerved therein for many 

Vears, by ordinary and moderate Ventilations. 
For Inſtance, being thraſhed out in JanvaRY 


or FzBruaRyY after reaping, well cleanſed, and 


lodged in this Granary ; it may be ventilated 


once a Week, if Opportunity offers, for the firſt 


two or three Months in Spring, which will be a 


great Advantage to the Grain, before the ſultry 


Heats of Summer come on, when it ſhould be 


ventilated as often as a proper Breeze or Gale of 


Wind offers, and once a Month, a few Matches 
of Brimſtone ſet on Fire in the Ground Chambers, 
as before directed; in the Autumn, the Win- 


ter, and Spring following, two or three Times a 
Month may be ſufficient to ventilate, without 
applying the Brimſtone Fumes; but the ſecond 
Summer ventilate twice or thrice a Month, and 


apply 


. — 
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apply the Fumes once or twice during this ſe- 


cond Summer; after which Time it may be ſuf- 


ficient to ventilate once a Month during the ſe⸗ 


cond Autumn, Winter, and Spring, and twice [ 
a Month during the third Summer, when | it may 


be ſaid to be thoroughly cure. 

It may not be amiſs, during the firſt Year or 
two after the Wheat is lodged in this Granary, 
to inſpect the Condition of the Corn, by open- 


ing the Trap Doors in the Garret Floor, eſpe- 


cially in Summer Time once or twice; for as 
Moiſture or Vapour of the Corn will always riſe 


to the Surface of the Bulk, though the Center, 


may be dry, ſo the Appearance of the Surface, 
as to Moiſture or Dryneſs, may regulate the 


Number of Ventilations neceſſary. for its Preſer- 


vation. 

It is certain. from Experience, that ſound Corn 
that has been well preſerved in common Gra- 
naries, hy. frequent Turnings and Winnowings, 
and after wards laid two or three Foot deep, or 
more, ſeldom ſweats, gives, or ferments after 


4 
the firſt two Years, except it receive accidental 


Wet or Moiſture, from which it is eaſily freed 


with a little Care; whereas it is a long Time 


parting with its natural internal Moiſture, which 
is the greateſt Enemy to its Preſervation. 


It is no leſs certain that Wheat, being well 
. preſerved by any Method whatſoever, has, after 


ſeveral Years ſo kept, been found to produce 
more and better Flour for Bread, than ſome of 
the ſame Field and Crop did * aftet its being 


threſhed out; becauſe the aqueous Humidity of 
the Grain evaporating by keeping ſome Years, 


the Flour comes cleaner from its thin Bran un- 
der the Stone. 

It is equally certain, that Wheat ſo nher 
ed for ſeveral Years, has proved very good Seed 
Corn, and probably not ſo liable to produce the 


ſmutty Ear; Exceſs of Moiſture, either in the 
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Seed, the Soil, or the Seaſons, being the chief 


Cauſe of that grievous Complaint, except the 


Seed itſelf be ſmutty, and then the Crop alſo 


will be ſmutty notwithſtanding dry Seaſons. 

But if Wheat has been ill-ſaved at Harveſt, 
or be in a contrary Condition, in any or all Re- 
ſpects, ta the ſound Wheat deſcribed above, which 
would certainly give it a ſtrong Tendency to 
Heat and Fermentation, in a Bulk of ten or 
twelve Feet deep, and ſo induce the Wevil, and 
other Maladies, to the further Damage or Dex 
ſtruction of the Wheat. It will e 1 in this 
Caſe, be neceſſary firſt to cleanſe well by Screen 
or Tryer, after which give it a very gentle and 
flow drying upon a Kiln, equal only to a ſtrong 
Sun Heat, till the Grain be ſomewhat hard un- 
der the Teeth; then laying it on a Floor to cool, 
for ſome Hours, put it into Sacks half filled 
and tied faſt, and ſo rub the Wheat well therein 
on a ſmooth Floor with both Hands, frequently 
turning the Sacks over every Way, in order to 
looſen and free the Grain from its black ſooty - 
Duſt; then winnow clean, after which it may be 
laid into this Granary ten or twelve Feet deep, 
and there treated in every Reſpect- like Wheat 
originally ſound. 

Such Wheat, after ſuch Treatment, will turn 
out much better for Bread, though kept two or 
three Years or more in this Grapary, and ſell for 
'a good deal more Money than it would have 
fetched in its firſt tainted and foul Condition, 

Yet-fuch Wheat, though by this Method made 
proper for Bread, ſhould by no Means be uſed 
for Seed; for Kiln-drying, more or leſs, abates 
or deſtroys its vegetative Quality; and even with- 
out drying, a diſtempered Seed ſeldom or never 
fails of producing a diſtempered Crop. 
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21. For ſore Heels. | | 
22. For the Cholick. bY 


for Stock: and the Growth and Management of 
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2. Of the miſtaken Notions of the Glanders,. 0 
3. Of the real Situation and Sourct of 'the Glanders. 
4. Of the Cauſes of the Glanders. 1 
5 Of the Method of Cure for the Glanders. 
6. Of the Liquor to be injefted in the Glanders. 
7. Of purging a Horſe. 
8. Of managing a Horſe with bis Phyfic. 
9. Of the Care in taking a'Horſe up from Graſs. 
10. For a Cold. 
11. For the Sleepy Evil. 


12. For the Gargle. | | 


13. For a Roughneſs of the Coat and fold Heels. 
14. For a ravenous Appetite. 
15. For the Staggers. 

16. For the Farcy. 

T7. For the Malanders. 

18. For Over-wearineſs. 

19. For inward Heat. 

20. For a ſcurfy Skin. © | 


deres CDS ed 


K XIII. 
In FIVE $ECTIONS. 


of HORSES, 


Cnar. 

24. For Cracks about the Feet. 
25. For feell'd Heels. 

26. For à Strain. 

27. For Running Eyes, 

28. For a Film growing on the Eyes. 
29. For Cramps. 

30. For the Anticor. 

3 I. For Sickneſs at the Stomach. 
32. For the Yellows. 

33. For the Swelling of the Spleen. 


34. For a Heat of Urine. 


35. For a Difficulty of Urine, 
36. For Bloody Urine. 
37. For the Vives. 


38. For the Soreneſs of the Noſtrils. 
39. For a Bleeding at the Noſe. 


40. For Diſorders. in the Mouth, 
41. For looſe Teeth, 

42. For Foundering. 

43. For Wind-Galls. 


44. For the Anbury. 


23. For Convulfions of the Bowels. 
{34" -P1*{3%0$ RE GA PRICED 


The INTRODUCTION. 
& E have thus, according to the 
in our Plan, gone thro' every Ar- 


| 2 ticle of the Farmer's Concers re- 
ſpecting the Choice of his Cattle 


every uſeful Plant that he ſhall have Occaſion to 
cultivate. We come now to conſider thoſe Diſ- 


> Courſe and Method marked out | 


45. Of a general Decay. 


«f. + - ©,. 2 LL «.. $ i» 14 $ ＋ A. » ＋ 21 '$ 3 = 4 2 


liable, the Methods of guarding againſt them, 
and the Medicines moſt approved in their Cure. 
We have had Occaſion to obſerve, on many 
Occaſions, how greatly the Farmer is miſ-led by 
| thoſe who ſhould give him Information in re- 
ſpect of the Management of his Crops ; but this 
is an Article leſs underſtood, and more injudi- 
ciouſſy treated than any other; and it is, at 
the ſame | Time, of the -greateſt Concern. 


orders to which the ſeveral Kinds of Cattle are 
| 3 | 


| The Loſs of his Curie is not to be recruited but 


—— 2 „2 — 
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of needful Knowledge fartheſt of all removed 


nerally the whole Stock of the Country Leeches 


of Cattle: 


tation of their Need for better Information: 


cerding them by their raſh Practice, and whether 


at a very conſiderable Expence; and the Care of | 
them is; in general, committed to Perſons ſo q 
very ignorant, that little better than their abſo- 
wte 2 can be expected when they fall into any 
conſiderable Diſorder. They muſt have Strength | 
indeed, and good Luck into the Bargain, if they | 
can eſcape from their Diſeaſes and ſuch Doctors 
Unhappily; while thoſe Perſons who undertalte 
the Cure of theſe Creatures are ſo ill qualified o 
ſucceed in it, the Farmer himſelf. 1; is leſs able to 
judge right, than they are to act. It is a Part 


F 


from his Enquiries, and he is obliged to ſubmit | 
to every thing. 
A few Names of Diſorders. got by Rote, are ge- 


Knowledge, and theſe he applies at Random to 
any Diſorder that comes before him, boldly, be- 
n he knows none can contradict him. 

A ſmaller Store of Remedies ſerves his Purpoſe, 
4 of Names for the Diſorders; for theſe are 
People who, like the advertiſing Doctots, eure 
many Diſeaſes with one Medicine. Their Phyſie 
they uſe as much at Random as the Names of 
Diſorders; and the unhappy Farmer is ſtripped 
both of his Cattle and his Money by their. Igno- 
rance. If they deſtroy the Beaſt, which would, 
if let alone, : have of itſelf recovered, he is per- 
ſuaded the Violence of the Diſorder killed it; 
and fatisfies his Mind that he has done all he 
could. 


This is the Condition of the Knowledge Cana 1 (| 


try Pretenders, in general, have of the Diſeaſes 


than it is; but from this Condition of Ignorance 
we hope to reſtore it in the ſucceeding Chapters. 
We ſhall inſert in them nothing but what is 
the Reſult of Experience. We ſhall inform the 
Owner what he may do for his Cattle himſelf, 
and -lay down ſuch plain Rules for the Condu& 
of others, that he will be able to know whether | 
they a& according 'to Reaſon and Knowledge. | 


— 


If the Practitioners will ſtudy in the ſame | 


Pages, we promiſe them, they will find only | tions made of morbid Bodies of that Animal, to 


| ſhew the Cauſe, Situation, and Nature a their 
Diſeaſes. | 
From this 9 Method of Study we have 
been made acquainted with the Origin and true 
Nature of the Diſorders of theſe Creatures, and 


Truth and what Experience confirm: we requeſt 
them to peruſe em carefully, not only for the 
Farmers Sakes, but their on; and hope they 
will conſider the Harſhneſs of chat we have been 


obliged to ſay, as no more than a juſt Repreſen- 


"tis one of thoſe Wounds That is neceſſary to be 
opened deep, in order to reach the Cauſe of the 
Malady; and they know theſe ſoon Tut whey 
proper Methods are followed. 

The Freedom we have taken with heir Polen 
ſion, is to let the Farmer into his Danger, in re⸗ 
poſing tos much Confidence in their Knowledge ; ; 
for. it is for his Service we are wilting © at the 
fame Time we ſhall obſerve, that there are many 
particular © PraQtitioners of more Knowledge; 
and to theſe we refer what we ſttall publiſh on the 
Subject, deſiring them to be Judges between us | 
and their more ignorant Brethren, Whether they 
do not deſerve all we have told the Farmer con- 


what we ſhall propoſe to them be not founded | 


en tho due Principles of the An. We write for ba 8 
teal-U and have no Refped-of Perſons,” | | 


The Herſe is the moſt valuable creature i in 


tis impoſſible to repreſent it worſe | 


Public. 


„ » b _— 
» 
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the Farmer's Stock, both with Reſpect to his 
Price and his Uſe. 
managing; and breeding this Animal, we have 
delivered in a preceding Part; > wh in this Place, 
he claims a very particular Regard, both for the 


| frequent Diſorders-to, which. is liable, and the 


familiar and eaſy Methods by which the far 


greater” Part of them may be remedied; when 


| tiey are rightly: underſtobd; io . 

We ſhall give Directions for preparing the ſe- 
verd Kinds of Medicines uſeful on ordinary Oc- 
caſions; and we ſhall alſo enter upon the worſt 
Diſeaſes to which he is ſubject, not contenting our- 
ſelves, in the cuſtomary Way, with ſetting down 
the Name of the Diſeaſe, and then the Remedy for 
it; but explaining what it is, before we give Di- 
rections what ſhould be done to cure it. With- 


out this, all that ean be written is uſeleſs; and 


this has been the Reaſon that from what has hi- 
therto been publiſhed on this Matter; ſo little 
Good has accrued, or fo ſmall a Share of Know: 
ledge has been communicated Lichter to =p 42 ten 
or che Farmer. 


ä 
Of the Glanders. 


\ 7 E have taken for the firſt Conſideration; 
under the Article of the Diſeaſes of Hor- 
ſes, this which is the moſt important. of them 


all, and, in general, the leaſt underſtood. 


Many have called it incurable; and indeed, 


| according to the old Practice, it muſt have been 
ſo: for if ever a Horſe recovered under that 


Management, Nature muſt. have performed the 
Cure: it is impoſſible they ſhould ſo much as 
have aſſiſted in it, who knew nothing of the 
Sear and Nature of the Diſeaſe. 

Of late Years, ſome. Perſons of Skill have un- 
dertaken the Cure of Horſes; Anatomy has been 
called i in to aſſiſt in the Operations; and Diſſec- 


thence may proceed properly to the Cure. 
With Reſpect to the Glanders, this was more 


wanted than in Regard of any. other Diſorder ; 


and it is but very lately we have attained the 
Knowledge. A Farrier to the King's Stables in 


Paris, ths Name LArossz, made the Diſco- 


very; and the Royal Academy of Sciences rer 
ceived and adopted it. This is the true Road 
to Knowledge: when. the moſt honourable. Aſ. 
ſemblies will receive and give their Sanction to 


Truth, from every Hand chat offers it; and do 


The whole Care of echuſing, | 


8 to any one who can * PB * the - 
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e BIT AE: Pods $i; 
Of the miſtaken Notions concerning the Glan- 


5. 


H E Glanders is a Diſorder ſo well known, 

that it may ſeem ſuperfluous to give any 
Account of its Appearance; but nothing is leſs 
underſtood, in general, than its Cauſe. 


It is a Running at the Noſtrils. Firſt there is 
a whitiſh Liquor diſcharged; afterwards, as the 
Diſeaſe gathers Strength, a browniſh Matter; 


and, laſt of all, a bloody Water. 

All theſe are voided in very great Quantities, 
fo that the Horſe is offenſive to the Sight, and 
the Diſcharge waſtes him continually. | 

This is the Diſeaſe called the Gtanders, which 
has deftroyed Thouſands of Horſes; and from 
which very few have eſcaped that were once 


ſeized with it: not that the Diſorder is incura- 


ble, but that from a univerſal Miſtake, con- 


eerning s'Nature, none knew how to go about 


to cure it. | 

The Reader will be aſtoniſhed, that among ſo 
many Conjectures as have been made about this 
Diſeaſe, none- came near the right; and that 
People ſhould ſearch in the remoteſt Parts of the 


Body for the Seat of a Diſorder, which all the | 
Time was ſituated where it appeared. | 


The various Opinions that have been advanced 


concerning the Origin and Nature of the Dif- 
eaſe, have occaſioned various and almoſt innu- | 


| 4 the real Situation and Cauſe of the 2 


merable Methods of treating it to be propoſed, 


and theſe Opinions being all erroneous as to the 


Cauſe, it is no Wonder that not one Horſe was 
ever cured by the Methods eſtabliſhed on thoſe 
Principles. Where the Truth is not known, 


wrong Gueſſes are endleſs; and all that is 


founded upon them muſt be alſo erroneous, 


The oldeft Authors on theſe Subjects, ſuppo- | 
ſed the Seat of the Diſorder to lie in the Brain; 


and they imagined that, at laſt, the Brains them- 
ſelves run out thro? the Noſtrils, and to that at- 
tributed the Death of the Creatures: miſtaken 
and erroneous as ſuch an Opinion was, theſe 
were got nearer the re of the Diſorder chan 
many who followed. 

The next Conjecture was, that the Diſcaſe lay 
in the Back-Bone; and that the Diſcharge thro' 


the Noſe proceeded from the Marrow of that 


Part. This was a received Opinion many 
Years among our Farriers, and is ſo, in moſt 
Places, to this Day ; from whence they call the 
Diſapder, The Mourning of the Chine. 3 

Later Authors have ſuppoſed the Diſeaſe to 
be! in the Liver, ſome in the Lungs, ſome in the 
Kidneys, and others in the Spleen: to all theſe 
proper Remedies have been propoſed; and the 
Glanders has been attempted to be cured by 
Diuretics and Deobſtruents. 

Mr. SoLLEvysEL,. an Author of great Credit, 


adopts all theſe Parts as poſſible Sears of the Diſ- 
order; and traces the Matter, by Way of the | 
Cæliac Vein, up to the Head, where he ſuppo- 
fs it is lodged upon the Parotid Glands, and | 
| thence diſcharged through the Noſtrils. This 


2 


e 


appeared ſo nn * it was — it FO 
be true: People are always ready to reverence 
what they do not underſtand; and the Farrier 
and the Farmer thought nothing could be à Se- 
cret to a Man who could uſe ſo many Words 


they never heard. before. On this was founded 


a Practice for the Cure, which, like the reſt, 
was as ee as the Syſtem was erro- 
neus. 

After this, the Le were Waben as 
the Seat of the Diſorder. Others attributed 


it to Knots and Swellings under the Caul: the 


Authors of the Dictionary of TxRVAux, adopt 
the former of theſe Opinions; and the latter is 
found among * Syſtems in our Mr. CHAM- 
ERS. 5 

We have named theſe ſeveral Opinivin, to tell 
the Farmer that they are erroneous. Experience, 
Diſſections, and certain Obſervations, have ſhewn 
they are falſe: let him therefore take Care that 
he is not miſ-led by them, and that he place no 
Dependance upon the Methods of Cure n 


upon them. 
In general, all internal Medicines are uſcleſs i in 


this Caſe. The Horſe may have a bad State of 


Blood at that Time, and this may render the Cure, 


in the Method here to be propoſed, more difficult, 


In this Caſe, the common Sweetners of the Blood 


may be properly given at the Time he is under 
Cure; ſuch as Brimſtone and Antimony among 
his Corn, but otherwiſe they are not wanted. 


CHAP, III. 


ders. | 


AFTER al that hes been written Rape or 
pompouſly, learnedly or ignorantly, on this 
Subject, it is Plain from obſerving the Nature and 
Progreſs of the Diſorder, and from the fruitleſs 
Attempts founded on theſe Opinions to remedy 
it, that the Cauſe does not lie either in the Brain 
or the Back- Bone, the Liver or the * the 
Spleen or the Kidneys. 

Anatomy, Obſervation, and a certain and re- 
gular Method of Cure, founded upon thoſe Ex- 
periments and Obſervations, prove that the Seat 
of the Diſorder is where it appears; that no Part 
of the Creature is affected but the Noſtrils; and 
that the Diſeaſe really lies in the Glands, which 
are firuated in the Gin an that covers * 
Inſide. 

When the Glanders <a in one of the e No- 
ſtrils, a ſtrict Examination ſhews that the Gland, 
or, as Farriers call it, the Kernel, which lies 
near the Jaw- Bone on the ſame Side, is found 
to be ſwelled and inflamed, and not that on the 
other Side ; but as ſoon as both Noſtrils run, 


then both theſe Kernels are found to be ſwelled 


in the ſame Manner. 
This Diſorder may very 5 — from! 


a Cold, without the Blood's being at all con- 
cerned in it; though it may happen, in other 


Caſes, that the Blood is bad at the ſame Time, 


and then the Diſeaſe will be more difficult to cure. 
When theſe Kernels are inflamed, the 22 | 


« the Noſe comes an, ad this is the firſt and 
gentleſt 


11. —— 
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Part of the Noſtrils of a Horſe. 
the Seat of the Glanders. 
Noſe of a Horſe, a Partition going all along the 
Inſide, which divides it into two Parts, or the 


2 . 


Sante "PP of the Diſorder. The Horſe's hold- 
ing down his Head to feed, and its natural Situa- 


tion, combine to increaſe this Running; and thus 


a Diſorder is begun in a natural Way, and con- 
tinued by natural Means, which is generally 
ſtrengthning itſelf, while the Farriers are at- 
tempting its Cure by Drenches; not one of 


vhich can poſſibly have the leaſt Effect upon it, 


becauſe they are levelled at an Imaginary 
Cauſe. - | 

For the Satisfaction of thoſe who would not 
part with the Opinion of the Glanders proceed- 
ing from Diſorders of the Lungs and Spleen, or 
the Liver and Kidneys, all theſe Parts have been 
examined by Diſſection, in Horſes that have died 
with the Diſorder upon them in its utmoſt Vio- 
lence, and they have been found all found: 
therefore it is plain they have no Share in the 
Cauſe : it lies wholly, as we have ſhewn, in the 
Parts where it appears. It may come from a 


ſimple Cold inthe Horſe, without any other Diſorder 


to cauſe it; tho* it may alſo, in ſome Inſtances, 
be occaſioned by the Matter of a Diſeaſe falling 
upon that Part; or be rendered worſe by a bad 
State of the Blood. In theſe, which are particular 
Caſes, the Method of Cure is however to be the 
ſame with the ſmall Allowances we have made 
already on that Head, of a bad State of the 
Blood as to the other Caſe, it requires no par- 
ticular Conſideration; for though a Diſorder of 
another Kind may have been the Cauſe of the 
Glanders, by ſettling on that Part, yet, when 
once ſettled there, it is the ſame as if the Gland- 
ers had come in a natural Way; and the ſame 
Method will prove a Remedy, | 

To explain the Seat and Nature of the Diſ- 
order perfectly to the Farmer, we are to inform 
him, that there is a thin Skin which lines every 
This is 
He will obſerve in the 


two Noſtrils. This Partition is covered in every 
Part with the Skin we have named: it is thin, 


Dijeaſes of - Cattle. 


ſoft and tender; and in it there are many ſmall 


Kernels. Theſe ſeparate a ſoft Moiſture- for 
rendering the Skin ſupple and ſenſible; and this 
is all they are to do in their natural State; the A- 
bundance of their Diſcharge being a trifling 
Thing, and thrown off without Offence ; but 
theſe Kernels will, by being diſordered, ſeparate 
a larger Quantity of a fouler Matter, and this is 
the Glanders. 


On each Side of the P Ko Buy divides 


the two Noſtrils, there are large Holes or Ca- 


vities. The ſame Skin which covers the Parti- 
tion itſelf, is alſo continued to them, and forms 
a Covering to their Bottoms and Sides; but in 
this Part, the Kernels are fewer and ſmaller than 


elſewhere, and they only ſeparate a very ſmall 


Portion of the Moiſture. for „un. keeping ; the 
Skin there ſoft. 


This is a very happy Proviſion of Nature: 
becauſe the loweſt and innermoſt Parts of 
theſe Hollows are ſo deep and winding, that if 
any Redundance of the Matter had been ſepa- 
rated there, it could not have been diſcharged 


been loaded and obſtructed by the remaining of 


it upon the Place. 
The Skull of a Horſe is s compoſed of ſeveral 


Parts; and in that Piece which forms the Fore- 


head, juſt above the Place of the Eyes, there is 
a Space or Gap between the two Plates of the 
Bone: theſe make what are called the frontal Si- 
nus's; but the Farmer, without troubling him- 
ſelf with remembring ſuch Names, will under- 
ſtand that there are ſuch Cavities; and this will 


| be enough for his Purpoſe. | 
Theſe Cavities are covered throughout on the 


Inſide with this ſame Skin, which covers the 
Partition of the Noſtrils; and it has in this Part 
the ſame Sort of Kernels as elſewhere. 

All this Skin, and all the Kernels in it, are 
the Seat of the Glanders. In the Beginning, 
the Kernels only ſwell, and diſcharge a great 
deal too much Matter; and theſe in the Hollows 
of the Forehead-Bone moſt of all. They are 
therefore the main Seat of the Diſeaſe. When it 
becomes more violent, they are ulcerated or grow 
full of little Sores; then they diſcharge a 
more offenſive Matter; and at length the 
whole Skin of this Part is enflamed, ſwelled; 
and eaten to Pieces, and then comes the Diſ⸗ 
charge of a bloody Matter. 


This is no fancyful Suppoſition, but is the ex- 
act and real Fact found by Examination. ; 


| When the Head of a Horſe, violently affected 
with the Glanders, is opened, not only the 
Kernels are found to be ſwelled and fore, but 
all this Skin is full of Ulcers; and it is ſeen to be 
grown much thicker than naturally, and fuller of 
Blood-Veſſels; and theſe are eaten to Pieces at 
their Ends. From theſe flows the Blood, and 
from the ulcerated Glands the Matter, which are 
ſeen to come from the Noſtrils of the Horſe in 
this Diſorder; and this is the true Nature and 
Cauſe of the Diſcharge : the Glanders is nothing 
but this, extending itſelf over every Part, 


We have told the Farmer of the natural Hol- 
lows there are on each Side of the Partition of 
the Noſtrils; and have obſerved, that Nature, 
in a State of Health, occaſions ſo little of the 
natural Liquor of the Kernels to be ſeparated 
here, that it ſerves only to moiſten the Skin, be- 
cauſe if more were ſeparated there, as in other 
Parts, it could not be diſcharged, and would be 
a Burthen to her. This Miſchief happens i in the 
Caſe of the Glanders, 

The Kernels in theſe Cavities are de ed 
like the reſt; they grow ulcerated, and they dif- 


charge a great deal of Matter, which lodges, 


againſt the Intent of Nature, in theſe Hollows, 
and they are found full of it in a very offenſive 


Condition, on the diſſecting the Heads of Horſes 


Grad with this Diſeaſe, 

In the fame M anner alſo, the Kerkels which 
are in that Part of the Skin which lines the 
Sides of the Hollow in the Forehead-Bone, grow 


ſwelled, enlarged, enflamed, and ulcerated; and 
the Skin itſelf grows. thick, raw, and bloody, 


All this joins to confirm the Truth of that Sy 
ſtem, which places the Seat of the Glanders i in 


this Skin, or Lining of the Noſtrils and its 


Glands, and declares it not to be in the Liver 


15 in dhe other ee and Nature . 1 |< ot elleyhere , becauſe in all e of Horſes 
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dead with the Glanders, this Skin and its Kernels 


are found thus ſwelled, inflamed and ulcerated, 
and the Entrails are, as we Have ſaid, at the ſame 
Time found perfectly ſound and bd unleſs when 
the Creature has had ſome other r Nala beſide. 
Theſe Hollows of the Forehead Bone in 
Horſes dead with the Diſorder, are found; like 
thoſe by the Side of the Partition, full of thick 


offenſive Matter: and the Chatige in the Skin 


irſelf is greater here than in any other Part. In 
a Horſe that has died without the Glandets, this 


Skin upon Diſſection is found to be thin, fine 


and ſoft, and there is never ſeen in it any Blood 


Veſſel: doubtleſs there are ſuch, though too 
ſmall to be perceived by the Eye; but in this 


Caſe of a Horſe dead with the Glanders; the 


Skin in this Part is thick, hard, and inflamed ; 
and there are Blood Veſſels ſeen all over it, with 
their Sides and Ends eaten to Pieces. In each 
| Noftril are two Subſtances rolled up like Horns, 
and in the fame Manner eovefed with the Skin 


which covers the Partition, and lines the Cavi- 
ties; and in this Part this Skin is in the ſame 


a Manner found to be enflatned, thickened, full of 


By this it is plain, that as the Skin we have 
deſcribed is the real Seat of the Glanders, ſo it 
is univerſally affected by that Diſeaſe whenever it 
appears, and no Part of it eſcapes.” 1 

The Diſeaſe firſt ſhews itſelf in thoſe Parts of 
chis Skin where the Kernels are biggeſt, and this 
is particularly the Caſe in the Hollows of the 


Forehead Bone; fo that they may be called in a 


particular Manner the Seat of the Diſorder : but 
it purſues its Courſe through the whole Extent 


of that Membrane. | 
Tris in general much the ſame Structure that we 


find upon Diſſection in the Head of a Horſe, and 


in that of one of our own Species: but there is a 


particular Difference in thoſe Glands or Ker- 


nels we have mentioned under the Jaw Bone, 
which one by one ſwell, as the Diſcaſe affects firſt 


one, and then the other Noftril. 


There are the ſame Glands or Kernels in 6 


and Anatomiſts call them the Sublingual Glands ; 


but it is particular, that in Men they open into 
the Hollow of the Mouth; fo that whatever 
they diſcharge is ſpit out, or otherwiſe ma- 
naged as the Spittle: but in Horſes they do 
not open intd the Mouth, but turn  back- 
wards, and paſs behind the Holes of the 
"Te Mouth in Mankind t Degree 
e Mouth in Mankind is in a great 
moiſtened by theſe Glands ; and to = that 


| Office in Horſes, as theſe have their Opening 


turned another Way, there are innumerable 


Tmall Kernels all over the Inſides of the Lips, 


Now though the Kernels we have juſt We are 


- ſwelled in the very firſt Appearance of the 


Glanders, yet the others within the Lips are not 
at all affected: the Diſeaſe not being con- 
cerned with the Mouth, but only with the 
Glantls of the Skin of the Noſtris. 

It alſo appears to be a Diſorder ſolely and par- 


ticularly of this Skin and its Kernels; for it 
very rarely ſpreads to any. other Part. In the 
erte me Degrees of the Dilcaſe, the Partition 


of the Noſtrils which is covered by this; Skin 
* — of the r 
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thus ſurrounding it on every Side; but 1 Diſ- 
ſection ever ſhewed any _ Bone to be affected 
by the DiſeaſGQ. EG 3 

- The Farmer who conſis: bis own Reafon 
upon the Reſult of all that has been ſaid; will be 
convinced, in Spite of all that the whole Liſt of 
his favourite Authors have written, that the Seat of 
the Glanders is entirely and only in this Skin of 
the Noſtrils, and its Kernels: and be will thence 
be led to purſue the Cure upon the only ratienal 
Plan, the attempting it only in that Place. 

If the Liver, the Lungs, or the Brain, or any 
other of theſe Parts, were the Seat of the Diſ- 
eaſe, the Creature muſt be pining, and diſordered 
in other Reſpects beſide this; and ſooner or later 
would be carried off; whereas we ſee on the con- 
trary, that this Diſorderſhews itſelf on Horſes other- 
wiſe in perfect good Condition; and that when 
it has rendered them unfit for better Services, 
and they are delivered over to Hackney Coach- 
men, they live a long Time with it, and ſhew 
no Sign of any other Diſtemper. This, and the 
healthful Appearance of thoſe Parts when the 
Horſe is opened, ſhew that nothing there has 
been either the Cauſe of the Diſorder, or has 
been ſo much as affected by it. 


CHAP. TV. 


of the Cauſes of tbe alien 


E have ſhewn the Farmer what this Diſ- 

eaſe is, and ſhall from that Explanation 
naturally lead him to the proper and only Method 
of Cure: but as every thing here is practical, we 
ſhall introduce between theſe Conſiderations ſome- 
thing as to what may be the accidental Cauſe 
0-16; -7 | 

The Glanders may atiſe from a common Cold, 
as a ſtuffing up of the Noſe in our own Species 
is the common Effect of the fame Accident; 
and in this Caſe the fitſt Approaches of the Diſ- 
order are to be guarded againſt, for they may 
be ſtopped, and that Miſchief eaſily prevented, 
which it will be, after ir ſhould get rooted, very 
difficult to cure. 

Thus, when a Horfe has got a Cold, and it 
falls upon his Noſtrils, let the Farmer remember 
that the Glanders are ſituated in this Part, and 
that a Cold is their natural Beginning. Let him 
remember that every Cold which falls upon this 
Part may ſettle into that terrible Diſorder, and 
conſequently take the firſt Care to remove it. 

He will perceive when 4 Cold ſeizes this Part, 


by the Horſes ſnorting and frequently toſſing 


about his Head, and afterwards by the Noſtrils 
being more than ordinarily wet. 

In this Caſe nothing is ſo natural as its turn- 
ing to the Glanders. If the Horſe be in a 
fevetiſu Diſpoſition at the ſame Time, the Skin 
and its Kernels will enflame as well as ſwell, and 
all the Symptoms may very naturally follow. 

This may give our Huſbandman a juſt No- 


tion of the Danger of à Cold to his Horſes: a 
great Phyſician, when his Patient told him he had 


only a Cold, anſwered, „Would you have the 

Plague?” and there is the fame Reaſon for con- 

fidering that Diſorder in che moſt ſerious Light, 

when it affects Horſes, - 11 
I” | 
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If it ſeize upon the Noſe let the Horſe be im- 
mediately blooded largely: then give him twice 
in the Day a good warm Maſh, "and ride him 
gently afterwards, Keep him warm and clean, 
and the next Day give him the common Purge. 


If this do not anſwer let him be blooded the 
Day after, as largely as at firſt, and purſue the 
| this is the Diſeaſe, and proceed to the Cure. 


ſame Courſe one Day more, and it rarely fails. 

J have practiſed this myſelf, and I. have re- 
commended it to others; and I am certain with 
the greateſt Succeſs: I have all the Reaſon in 
the World to believe I have prevented the Glan- 


ders in many a Horſe; and can ſay with the 


greateſt Truth that I never had one, ſince I have 
followed this Practice, that has fallen to that 


Diſorder, which I reaſonably attribute to taking 


tl.is Care in Time, 
A Cold ſeizing upon the Noſe i is not the only 
Thing that may cauſe the Glanders. A Surfeit 


may very naturally take the ſame Effect. This 


fouls the Blood, and produces groſs Humours 
in Abundance; and theſe may very naturally be 


diſcharged by the Kernels in this Skin, ſuch be- 


ing their natural Office. This may ſwell, in- 
flame, and ulcerate the Skin of the Noſtrils, 
and be an immediate Cauſe of the Glanders; 
and in this Way that Diſeaſe would probably be 
more dangerous than any other Way, and more 
difficult of Remedy. 

In this Caſe however the Method of Cure 
muſt be the ſame, only with this Caution, that 
Sweeteners of the Blood muſt be given at the 
ſame Time. If this Caution ſhould be omitted 


the Diſorder might * out in og ſame Place 


again. 
A farther Caution mh be given the vine, 


that before he attempts to cure a Horſe by the 
Method to be delivered in the next Chapter, he 
be aſſured that the Diſorder is what he takes it 
to be: if he will obſerve carefully the ſeveral 


Symptoms we have ſet down, he cannot be de- 


ceived; but he muſt take Care that he do not 
ſuppoſe every Running at a Horſe's Noſe to be 
the Glanders; for in that Miſtake he may ſome- 
times ſet about a troubleſome and harſh Method 
of Cure, for a Diſorder that would perhaps have 
gone off of itſelf, or with a ſingle Bleeding; or 
he may, in ſome Caſes, attempt to remedy that 
which is, in its own Nature, incurable ; and in 
the End diſgrace the Method, amt it n 
not cure a different Diſeſe. 

- To explain this more fully, he is to ae 
the Difference between a Cold ſettling upon the 
Noſtrils, and the Glanders. We have ſhewn this 
may bring on the Glanders, but it is not that 
Diſeaſe itſelf, and ſlighter Methods will cure it. 
On the other hand, an Abſceſs in the Lungs may 
diſcharge itſelf at the Noſtrils of a Horſe, and 
this, though it on a ſlight Obſervation reſemble 
the Glanders, yet is altogether diſtinct in its 
Nature, Origin, and Situation; and therefore 
cannot be reached by the proper Cure of that 
other Diſeaſe. 


When a Horſe runs at the Noſe, let the Far- 


mer obſerve the Nature and Colour of the Mat- 
ter. If this be ſharp, corroding, and ill-colour- 


next look into the Inſide as far as he can; and if 
he perceive the Skin ſwelled, inflamed, and full 
No. 56. 


of little Sores, there is little Room to doubt of 
its being this terrible Diſorder. Let him next 
obſerve whether it runs continually, which if it 
does it is another Proof; and laſtly, let him ex- 
amine the Horſe in all other Reſpects, and if he 
find him in every other Circumſtance well and 
healthy, he may conclude with Certainty that 


On the other Hand, if the Matter be thick 
and white, and the inner Part of the Noſe not 
inflamed or ulcerated; and if it run very little 
while he is at reſt in the Stable, and encreaſcs on 
his being put to work; and finally, when he has 
a Difficulty of Breathing, and a rattling in his 
Breaſt as he takes his Breath, all theſe Symptoms 
conſidered together, will ſhew that the Diſcaſe is 


not the Glanders; but an Abſceſs in the Lungs. 


This is a Diſorder which the proper Method of 
Cure for the Glanders cannot reach, therefore it 
will be vain to try it; and indeed, as nothing 
can cure ſuch a Malady, it is in vain to attempt 
any thing for it. 


E v. 
of the Method of Cure for the Glanders, 


E fee that the Glanders is a Collection of 
| Ulcers in the Skin of the Inſide of the 
Noſe, and its Glands : this is the whole Fact; 
and knowing this we may advance rationally to 
the Cure. 

The only Method of effecting this muſt be by 
cleanſing and freeing the Parts from the Lodg- 
ment of this ſharp Matter, and the healing of 
theſe ſeveral Ulcers. 

That might be done in the fame Manner as 
external Sores are cleanſed and healed, but the 


- Difficulty is how ta come at theſe for the dreſſing, 


cleanſing and healing them. It is plain this can- 
not be done by the Noſtrils, for there is no Way 
of getting freely and properly at the Complaint 
by this Method, therefore the firft Thing ts to 
be to make the Opening to the Place where Na- 
ture has not given any. We know now that the 
principal Seat of the Diſeaſe is the Glands or 
Kernels of this Skin, within the Cavity of the 


Forehead and we are to Pocken accord- 


ingly. 
When the Skull is dacked! and beat in by a 


Fall or Blow in our own Species, the Surgeon 
cuts a Hole through it in another Place, that he 
may have Way to come at the depreſſed Part 
within. This Operation is very terrible but very 
ſafe: it is practiſed continually, and with Suc- 
ceſs. What we are ourſelves able to endure, cer- 
tainly this coarſer Creature may. On this has 


been founded the only rational Method ever —— 


down for the Cure of the Glanders. 


A Hole is to be pierced chrough the Skull of 


2 Horſe, in ſuch a Place as is leaſt liable to In- 
convenience, and moſt properly ſituated for the 
throwing in proper Liquors to the Seat vr we 
Diſorder; 


The firſt Conſideration in this Reſpest is, . 
ed, it looks like the Glanders, therefore let him ther the Glanders be ſeated only in one Noſtril, 


or whether it have ſeized on both: if only one 
be affected, then one ſuch Opening through the 


8 H Skull 
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Diſeaſes ef | Cattle. 


e 4 


Skull wil P's FEI 3 if boch Noſtrils de in- 
fected with the Diſorder, then two foch Dp 
are to be made, one foreach. 

The Place for this Opening to be mt there- 
fore is, on one Side or both Sides the Head. 
It may be done without the leaſt Inconvenience 
or Hurt to the Creature, and it will give a free 
Paſſage to the neceflary Applications. The beſt 
Place for the Hole to be opened is at ſome Diſtance 
below the Eye; and there is not gas hate f 
from the Operation. 8 

In the performing it on the Human Species, 
if any bad Conſequences ever attend it, they are 
not owing to the cutting a Hole through the 
Bone, but to the injudicious Hand of the Ope- 
rator hurting the Brain in doing it. Now in 
Horſes the Brain does not come fo low as to the 
Eyes; and therefore in making two Holes, or 


4 who " — PI CG 1 . —— — » ca Pr 


more if neceſſary lower down, there is not the 


leaſt Danger of any bad Accident. 


Tbe Safety of this leading Operation being | 


thus ſhewn, the Uſe of it is evident. The pro- 
per Liquors for waſhing and cleaning of the 


| Parts, are to be thrown in at theſe Openings by 


a Syringe; and the Holes are to be ſo made 
that the Syringe being pointed upwards, the 


Hollow in the Forehead Bone, which we have 


ſhewn to be the great Seat of the Diſeaſe, may 


| head Bone lies higheſt ; yet the Hollows we have 


be thoroughly waſhed by it. It would be very 
much to be wiſhed, that the opening could be 
made juſt where this Hollow of the Forehead 
Bone is; but that lies ſo high that a Farrier 
might do Miſchief. The Brain is ſituated there 


far the Part is conſiderably above the Eyes, and 


more toward the Middle of the Head, but it will 
anſwer every. good Purpoſe of this Method if 
it be made lower, and the Liquor be thrown 
up into it. In this Method one Aperture or 
Hole may be made to anſwer the Purpoſe in 
moſt Cafes, though there will not be the leaſt 
Diſadvantage in making two or more for n. 
Convenience. 

Though the Cavity or Hollow in the Pon. 


deſcribed before at the Sides of the Partition of 
the Noftrils are the moſt difficult to be well 
cleaned. Upon two Principles alone turns the 
whole Method of Cure in this Caſe; the firſt 
is, that there be a Way by which the Liquor in- 
tended for waſhing and cleanſing the Parts can 
be conveyed to them through a Syringe ; and 
the other is, that when the Matter is thus waſh'd 
off from the Skin. and its: Kernels, there be a 
Paſſage for the Liquor and that foul Mavter to 
go off freely together. 

Now. in Reſpect of the Matter ladged.in the 
Hollow of the Forchead Bone, that, being waſh'd 
away by. the Liquor from the Syringe will very 
fredy and naturally diſcharge itſelf, together 
with that Liquor, out at the Noſtrils; but it, 
is. not ſo. in the natural State of Things, with 
Reſpect to the Matter which fouls, the Inſide 


of che Hollows. ſituated at the Sides of the 


Partitions. of the Noſe; for we have ſhewn al. 
ready that they are ſo deep and crooked, that 
there is no Way of getting any thing once lodged 


E ER Eu, mmm. 2 
"This incurs. the Wer of anther Opening | 


3 


the e ede Liquors for injecting. 


in the Bone, to be made by Art, but as this 
muſt be much lower than the other, there can 
be no Danger 1 in the making it. All below the 


Eyes in a Horſe's Head ſhould be conſidered as 


the Bone of the Noſe, not the Skull ; we under- 
ſand by Skull the bony Covering of the Brain, 


and there is no Brain within or near that Part. 


Thus the Farmer ſees that an Opening in this 
Place is altogether neceſſary, and not at all dan- 


| gerous. It would be in vain to waſh off the 


Matter in theſe Cavities ever fo clean, if, when 
that were done, a Part. of it muſt of Neceffiry 
be left in the Cavity, together with ſome of the 
Liquor of the Syringe ; but this is eahily to be 
diſcharged in this Manner. | 

Upon this Conſideration, the very beſt Place 
for making this Opening to waſh and clean theſe 
Cavities, is to pierce through the bony Divi- 
ſions; and then to open another Hole ſome- 
what lower, to give Paſſage for all that is waſh'd 
out. | 
The beſt Direction for the exact Place of theſe 
Holes is, that the Farmer and the Farrier together 
examine the Skull of a dead Horſe. They will 
there ſee how theſe ſeveral Cavities are placed, 
and by that know better than by any formal Di- 
rections of Words or Figures, where to make 
them. 

When theſe Holes are opened, and the 
Syringe is uſed, the proper Method is to throw 
in the Liquor forcibly; and then to ſtop the 
Noſtril, that it may be forced out at this Hole, 
by which Means all will be perfectly cleared; 
and by a Repetition of this cleanſing, and an In- 
jection of proper Liquors, the Diſeaſe will be 
perfectly and thoroughly cured. This reduces 
the Glanders to the Condition of an outwart! 
Malady, and it is thus to be remedied in the 
ſame Manner, 

In Caſe of the Matter, together with the In- 
jection, not coming freely and perfectly out at the 


lower Opening, nothing more is needful than to 


make Way for it by thruſting in the Point of 
any ſharp Iron Inſtrument. It frequently hap- 
pens that the Bones have a particular Conſtruction 


in this Part; but when they have it is attended 


with no- farther Difficulry. This Conformation 
may ſtop in the Matter, or a Part of it, and the 
Opening thus made never fails to diſcharge it. 
If the Opening made by the Point of the In- 
ſtrument, ſhould cloſe up before the Time, it 
may be inept apen/by burning ic with A red hot 
Hon. 

This Method of Cure was propoſed i in FRANCE, 
— there very well received; and there is no 
Queſtion of it Succeſs wherever it ſhall be in- 
troduced. We have ſheu the whole Deſign and 
Nature of the Operation, and ſhall in the next 

treat of the beſt Methods of preparing 
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XK 7 E have now to lay before the F armer the | 
molt proper Liquors for performing the 


Cure, and theſe we ſhall adviſe to be of three 


Kinds; the firſt cleanſing alone, the ſeeond clean- 


 fing and healing, and the third Spirituous and 
Styptick. 

For the firſt Liquor let him proceed chus, 
ſet on three Gallons of Water to boil, and have 


ready three Pounds of fine Stone Lime new 


made. When the Water boils pour it into a 


Pan, large enough to hold three Times the 


Quantity, and by Degrees put in the Lime. 
There will be a great ſwelling and boiling up, 
and when all is over, and the whole thoroughly 
cold, the Water will ſwim clear and tranſparent 
at the Top, and the Lime will be ſettled in a 
white Powder at the Bottom. 

Pour off this clean Liquor, and ſet it by all 
Night; then in the Morning there will be a Skin 
upon it; ſcum this off ahd bottle up the- clear 
Water. This is Lime Water of an exact De- 


gree of Strength for the intended Purpoſe. Let 


the Farmer be ſure not to buy it, but to make 
it himſelf in this Manner. 


To a Quart of this Lime Water put Quarter | 
of a Pint of Vinegar, and half an Ounce of 


Baſket Salt, let it all melt together, and then it 
will be fit for Uſe. 

Two Openings being made in the Head of the 
Horſe, let a Pewter Syringe be got, that has a 
good Strength to throw the Liquor out, and that 
will hold about half a Pint. 

Set on this Quantity of the Liquor juſt named, 
to warm; and when it is of ſuch Heat that the 
Hand can be bore in it ever ſo long without Pain, 
it is fit for Uſe. Hold the Noſtrils of the Horſe 
together, and drive in this Liquor carefully and 
| forcibly. It will run out partly at the lower 
Hole, and partly at the Noſtrils, when they are 
let open; as they ſhould be at a proper Time, 
when the greateſt Part of the Liquor has gone 
the other Way 

When this Syringefull has been uſed in this 


Manner, heat as much more, and throw it up 


in the like Way. Then let the Horſe reſt twelve 
Hours, after which DW; bp ſame Method. ex- 
actly. 

Morning and Night are by beſt Times of do- 
ing it; and this is to be continued four Days, 
but with the Uſe of the ſecond Liquor in the 
Middle, and at the End of that Time. . 

The ſecond Liquor is thus prepared. Set a 
Fire Shovel over a very gentle Fire, and put into 
it a quarter of an Ounce of green Copperas beat 


to Powder: ſtir it about. till it becomes a dry 


grey Duſt. Put this into two Quarts of Mo- 
laſſes Spirit; and add a little Scrapitigs of Qak 
Galls. Shake this up and ſet it by all Night, 
In the Morning it will be black like Ink, and 
this is à cheap and eaſy Way of preparing the 
famqus Styptick of HREVZTIos. 

Upon 4m ſecond Day uſe the Water with 


and with no great Trouble. 


the Syringe, at Four o'Clock in the Afternoon, 
inſtead of late in the Evening; and, towards 
Night, warm half a Pint of this black Tinc- 
ture. 

Throw this up with. the Syringe in the ſame 
Manner as the other; and leave the Horſe to 


The ſame do on Fea Wade of the fourth 
Day, and then prepare the third Liquor. 

Powder a Quarter of a Pound of Alum, and 
add to it the ſame Quantity of white Vitriol. 
Put them into a ſtrong Earthen Pipkin, without 
any Water, ind ſet them over the Fire; they 
will melt and afterwards dry again. 

Then take them off, grind the Whole to 
Powder, and put it into a large Jar: pour upoh 
it a Gallon of the Lime-Water juſt directed to 
be made, ſtir. them well together with a Stick, 
and leave them all Night; 

In the Morning pour off the clear Liquor, 
leaving the Settlement behind; add to it a Quart 
of ſtrong Vinegar, and bottle it for Uſe; 
| Thix. is to be the Liquor for injecting, after 
the four firſt Days. 

Every Morning and Evening \ warm a Pint of 
this, and carefully throw it up by the Syringe, 
obſerving to ſtop the Noſtrils at firſt, that the 
greateſt Part of the Liquor may each Time 


run out through the lower Hole in the Face: 


then let forme of it come laſt of all through the 
Noſtrils; by this Means, every Part of the af- 
fected Skin will be waſhed and cleanſed twice a 
Day by this excellent Liquor and, by Degrees, 
the Whole will heal. 

Every other Day, inſtead of Evening, the laſt 
Injection of the Water muſt be performed in the 


Afternoon, as directed in the preceding Article; 


atid at Night of each of thoſe Days, the Black 
Tincture is to be injected, as directed before. 


This is a plain, rational, and ſafe Method of 


Proceeding; and by this Means the Glanders 
will be perfectly cured, at a very ſmall Expence, 
Many ſerviceable 
Horſes will be e preſerved from the Dogs, or from 
the meaneſt Ethployments, and rendered as va- 
luable as if the Diſeaſe had never attacked 
them. 


As to the Time required to perfect a Cure, 


it will be different, according to the Degree of 


the Diſotder ; but, in general, it may be called 
three Weeks or a Month; the Progreſs of the 
Cure will be ſeen by the Stoppage of the Run- 


ning; and it will always be adviſeable to con- 


tinue the In 
ſeems perfect, every other or every third Day. 

If the Fleſh grow faſt about the Openings, it 
' muſt be kept down by a hot Iron for there muſt 


be preſerved. all the Time a free Paſſage for the 
| Liquor both in and out; and if the Horſe be 


othefwiſe diſordered, Brimſtone and Antimony 


der, 


are to be mixed and e over * ard 


jections a Fortnight after the Cute 
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ER E are a great Variety * Odeklionk 


on which this Creature may want purging, 
and many Sorts of Phyſic may anſwer the Pur- 
poſe; but before we come to the Method of pre- 
paring any of theſe, it will be neceſſary to give 
the Farmer proper Directions concerning the Uſe 
of ſuch Medicines. A Horſe muſt be prepared 
for a Purge the Day before it is given him, or 
it will take very little Effect; and then it will 
operate more or leſs, according to the . 
ment of him during the Time. 
The Day before a Horſe is to be purged, give 


him a good Quantity of Water with ſcalded 
Bran in it, and let him have it warm. Keep | 


him quiet, and the next Morning, before he has 
any thing to eat, give him the Purge. Any one 


of the following will anſwer the common Pur- 
e pony with little Charge. 


| 1. A Purge LE Be J | 
+ Take an Ounce and a Quarter of Horſe-Aloes 


| beaten to Powder, and a Quarter of an. Ounce 


of Cream of Tartar, mix theſe up with an Ounce 


and a half of freſh Butter, and half an Ounce 


of Powder of Anniſeeds, work this up into a 


Conſiſtence, and roll it round into two Balls. 


Rub theſe. over with Butter, and give them to 
the Horſe they will, by Means of being greaſed, 


ſlip down very freely; and after them give him 
2 Horn of ſmall Beer made warm. | | 


The Doſe is to be made larger or ſmaller, as 
the Horſe is larger and coarſer fed, or finer 
limb'd, and managed more delicately. There 


is as much Difference between the Couſtitution 


of a Cart-Horſe and a Racer, as between 4 
Drayman and a Perſon of Quality; and they 


muſt in all Reſpects be treated accordingly, not 


only in the Strength of the Doſe, but in the 
Management afterwards: for what ſuits one 
will be quite improper for the other. 


2. A Purge with Jalap. 


Take Powder of Aloes an Ounce, Powder of | 
Jalap a Quarter of an Ounce, and powdered 
Ginger a Dram: mix all theſe up with two 


Ounces of freſh Butter, and make the Whole 
into a Couple of Balls, or more; greaſe them on 


the Outſide, and give them to the Horſe with 
ſome warm Ale © afterwards. 


common Receipts, but they are often ill pro- | 
portioned in the Quantities ; ſomething of this 


Kind ſtands under the Name of a Purge for 
Horſes in moſt Books that treat of theſe Things; 
but the Quantity of the Anniſeeds is too great, 
in the common Directions for the firſt; and this 
will make a Horſe ſick afterwards; and to the 


bther there are commonly added uſeleſs Ingre- 
dients. Theſe are approved Proportions, ' and 


they will' anſwer almoſt every Occaſion there 
can be for a Horſe's being phyicked” in this 


Way. 


„ Fo after 


Theſe are two 
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. managing, a Horſe with bis Phyle. 


E have directed how a Horſe is to be 
prepared for his Purge, by giving him a 
proper Drink the Day before: but it is needful 
we tell the Farmer how he is to conduct him 
when he has ſwallowed it. 

Let the Balls and the Beer be given him early 
in the Morning, and let him then be rid out 
gently for a Quarter of an Hour. Then bring 
him cool in, * let him be ſet up two Hours 
without Food. 

After this Time give him a ſmall TWIT 
of good Hay, and a Quarter of an Hour Are 
that ſome warm Water. 

An Hour after this give him ſome ſcalded 
Bran. He will purge kindly after this Manner 
of Management; and after this he ſhould be rid 
out a little again; then when he is brought in, 
| he'ſhould have ſome Bran and Water warm, 
| with but a ſmall Quantity of the Water. Then 
led him be rid out again; in this Manner a 
Horſe. is to be treated with his Purge, and, in 
general, it will be eaſy to make it work more 
or leſs at Pleaſure, by giving him more or leſs 
Exerciſe, and more or leſs of the Bran and 
Water. | 

If the Purge have been too violent, and will 
not ſtop, the following th he Drink will 
always ſtop it. 
| EE pl, Drink. | 

Boil three Pints of ſtale Beer, and ſome 
Pieces of Cruſt of brown Bread: to this put 
an Ounce of Whiting, and a Quarter" of an 
Ounce of Diaſcordium, made without Honey : 
if this does not ſtop it, in four or five Hours, 
give the ſame Quantity of Whiting, and double 
the Quantity of Diaſcordium, in only one Pint 
of the Beer and Bread. This will make him 
altogether quiet and eaſy, and he will be in his 
Body as wil. 
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CHAP. IX. | 
The Care of a Horſe in taking bin up from 
* Graſi. 


T4 is a common Thing, and generally very 

proper, to purge a Horſe when taken up 
from Graſs 3 but this muſt not be done immedi- 
ately on taking up; he ought to be kept in 
the Stable a Week ; and he ſhould have ſcalded 
| Bran-twice-before the Purge, 
There muſt be a great deal- of Care taken 
of a Horſe, in general, in the taking him up : 
from Graſs, otherwiſe he will fall into Diſorders 
very difficult to cure. It is much better to 
prevent them by a timely Care. 

He muſt be dry when taken up from * 
Paſture, otherwiſe he _— ey likely grow 
ſcabby. e 
Bax TOTO w-TIbE is the lateſt he ſhould be 
ef ou, 3 * a tender Make; for 
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| Honey ; mix all well, and give it warm. If f it | 


after this Time he will have more Cold and leſs 


- Nouriſhment. 


The Dews are very nipplag after this Seaſon, 
and the Graſs has loſt its Strength z ſo that partly 
for Want of Nouriſhment, arid © partly for the 
chilling of his Blood, it is much if he eſcape 
ſome Diſorder. Many a Horſe has been render- 
ed unſerviceable the greateſt Part of the Winter, 
and been an Expence into the Bargain, en the 
leaving him out a little too long. 


It is a very good Method with a delicate | 
Horſe, to trim him as.ſoon as he is taken from | 
To this Purpoſe, he is to be led out in a4 


Graſs. 
fine warm Day, and when he is trim'd, ſome 
Soap and a good Quantity of warm Water is to 
be got ready. He is to be rubbed over with the 
Soap, taking Care it does not get into his Eyes 
or Ears, and then waſhed with the warm Water 
and ſome Flannel-Cloths: this is to be done 
twice over, and he is then to be led into the 
Stable, and, gently rubbed with a CHAR till 
perfectly dry. 


This Cleaning is very comfortable to the | continually ſleeping or dozing: the Remedy i is 


the following Ball. 
Sorts of Foulneſs got at Graſs, of which there | ' 


Creature, and at the fame Time takes öff all 


are many Kinds not to be met with in the Stable. 


naturally and perfectly reconciles him to the new 
Method of living, and he falls into no Diſorder. 


A nenn 
C H AP. X. 
For a Cold. 


18 1 is a Diſorder ſo well rod] : 


that it cannot be miſtaken, nor does if 
nerd any Explanation. 
Boil in a Quart of Ale three Ounces of freſh 


Liquorice- Root, beat very fine into Threads. 
Strain the Liquor off, preſſing it hard, and add 


to it three Drams of Elecampane Powder, one 
Dram of Powder of Anniſeeds, a Quarter of a 
Pint of Oil, and a Quarter of a Pound of 


does not take Effect the firſt Time, let it be re- 
peated three or four Times, and it ſeldom fails. 


Balls For a Cold of long Standing. 


Put into a large Bowl fix Pounds of Wheat 
Meal, mix with it two Ounces of Powder of 
Aniſeeds, Cummin- ſeed one Ounce, Linſeed 
three Ounces, Fenugreek - ſeed one Ounce and a 


half; ſtir theſe well about, then mix half a 
Pound of Liquorice Powder, and a Quarter of | 


a Pound of Flour of Brimſtone, add theſe” to 
the reſt. Laſtly, add Bay-berries and Juniper- 
berries, powdered, three Ounces” of each, and 
the ſame Quantity of Powder of Elecampane. 

When all are well ſtirred and mixed to- 
gether, break ſix Eggs, throw away the Whites, 
beat up the Volks with two Quarts of Mountain 
Wine. 
Honey and a Pint of Sallad Oil. Mix all theſe 


perfectly well together; then bring in the Poõ.]w 


der, and work the Whole to a Paſte. If this 


ſhould, be too ſtiff, * more Wine muſt be 


Numb. LVII. 


fr, ſome Flour muſt be 


Add to this a Pound and a half of 


— — 


put i in, till the Whole be of ſuch a "PONY 


that it will conveniently foll into Balls. 

Theſe are to be made of the Bigneſs of 4 
Hen's Egg, but round. This rolling them up 
1s only for the Convenience of keeping; when 
they are to be uſed they afe to be diſſolved. 


Two is the proper Quantity for a Doſe, and 


they are-to be melted in the Creature's Water, 
mn and hay. for ä _ 


5 eee eee eee eee 
c H A P. XI. 

Fer the Sleeps ng Evil. 

TY Sleeping Evil in Horſes, | is the ſame 


that we call the. Lethargy in our own Spe- 


| cies, and it will be as fatal to them as it 1s to 
; ourſelves, if not remedied in Time. 
is their eating a great Quantity of coarſe Food, 
ü and having leſs Work than uſual. 


The Cauſe 


It ſhews itſelf by their being fluggiſh, and 


Pound ih a Marble Mortar a Handful of the 


Plant called Wall- Fepper, or ſharp Stone- Crop; 


He is then to be kept a Week or more in the | it is a common creeping Plant upon Walls, and 


Stable, and purged and blooded. This Courſe | bears yellow Flowers. 
White Wine, and ſqueeze out the Juice. 


in a Mortar four Ounces of Elecampane Pow- 


Put to this a very little 
Grind 


der, and one Dram of Powder of Pellitory of 


Spalx; add the Juice to theſe, and then put in 


a Quarter of a Pound of CASTILE Soap, Work 


and beat all well together; and then put in Li- 


| Re Cure, | | 
$9000000902000000S0000029 
> CHAP; XII. 


| | quorice Powder by a little at a time, to bring it 
to a ſoft Pale; Keep this in a Pot, and every 
| Morning, before he has taken any Food, give 


him a Piece af it as big as a large Walnut, 


greaſed. Let him drink Milk and Water, 
| warined, after it, and keep him ſtirring. 


This is a Receipt I have ſeen try'd many 


| Times, and never once found it fail to make a 


For the Gargle, 


1 Tus is a Diſorder that principally affects 


the Head and Throat of the Horſe, and, 


if not taken in Time, is very dangerous. It is 
alſo unfortunate for the Farmer in another 
Reſpect, for it is contagious; and, from one 
Horſe will ſpread itſelf through a whole Stable. 
It is moſt dangerous in the Autumn of the 
Tear, and generally attends very dry Seaſons, 


when there being a Scarcity of Water, the Horſes 


are forced to drink what is foul and bad. 


I have alſo known it plainly cauſed by Horſes 
feeding upon a poor bad Graſs in wet Places; 
where there generally lies Water over the 


Ground; but it happens to be dry at theſe 


Seaſons. Some Horſes ate fond of this filthy 
Food: I have obſerved their Chops all dirted 
with eating it down to the Stumps; ; Lek genes 
rally the Gargle has followed. x 

A Horſe that has the Gargle win down his 
Head and is reſtleſs: he breathes with Diffi- 


81 | culty; 
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| N his Eyes are gummy, and his Head | 


ſwells; he rattles in the Throat, and. he goes 
weakly and ſtaggering, | 
As ſoon as the Farmer y this Diſorder i in a 

Horſe, let him ſeparate the Creature from the 
Reſt; and it will be very proper to * them 
all by Way of Prevention. 

Then bleeding the ſick Horſe more largely 
than the others, give him the following Drench. 

Set on two Quarts of Ale to boil, and as it 
heats ſtir in a Dram of Saffron cut ſmall with a 
Pair of Sciflars, and Half an Ounce of Philo- 


nium Romanum. Bruiſe two Heads of Gar- 


lick and two good Handfuls of Wormwood, 
preſs out the Juice ſqueezing it very hard, and 
pour this to the Reſt ; let it boil a little, and then 


ſet it off. 
This is for two Doſes; if the Horſe 9 very 


bad, he may haye one in the Morning and 


another at Night; and if not ſo violently taken, 
one at. Night only will do, keeping him three 
Hours without Food before, and giving him 


nothing after it. 
Day, according to the Degree of the Diſorder, 


ground Malt i in a Maſh. 


oat SKE. XIII. 
Fer 72795 65 of” * Coat and Swelling of oe | 


Heels. 


THEN a 3 a Stable 
: in Spite of the uſual Care, and his: Heels 


ſwell, the following Mixture is to be 1 _ 


with all his Food. 


| n half 4 


Pound of Turmerick, and a Quarter of a Pound 


of Crude Antimony in Powder. Sift theſe to- 
gether ; by which Means they will be thoroughly 
mixed, and ſtrew a little of 1 it over and JOY 


all his * 
c HA P. XIV. 

Fur a ravenous Appetite. | 
HERE is a Diſorder in our own Species 
1 which Doctors call a Canine Appetite, that 
is an Appetite like a Dog, greedy and devouring 


every thing, with no Advantage to the Body. 
Horſes are ſubject to the ſame, and they will 


if it be given them, and {till be por and lean. 
In this Diſorder, they ſwallow their Meat with- 
aut chewing it. It is much more common than 
is thought; and we adviſe all wha are concerned 
with Horſes to. regard it. They may know- it 
by watching the Horſe's Manner of ecipg, and 
hy obſervipg his Stoals. 


If he ſaatches at every * e erediily: 
and vaſtly quiek, it is a ſuſpicious Circumſtance: 
and if his Food be gen in a Manger ce d 


unaltered, in bis Dung, it is a Proof When 


"WE4 * this rarengus Apgetitg; 0 4. uns: * 


„ 3 


Let this be repeated every Day, or every cher | and he will eat like other Horſes.” 
this tried very PP. and F 
for four Times, and let him all the while be 


kept Warm, and give him boiled Oats and "| 52 P 


Degree, their "A" will an Pr 
quite unaltered, and they will grow poor and 


weak. till they are uſeleſs. In this Caſe give him 
the following Dren ehh 
Mix together a Gallon of Mill ad A Quart 

of Oil: ſtir in as much raw Wheat Flour as will 
mix in without making it too thick for fwal- 
lowing eaſily. Give him a good Drench of this 
every Morning before he taſtes any. Food, and 
about half an Hour after offer him ſome Hay. 
He will not be ſo. ravenous, though he has eat 


nothing: give him a moderate Quantity, n 


then let him be quiet. 
When he has been . out to kal, Sa 
for ſome Hours, give him ſome. more Hay. He 
will ſnatch at it and be ravenous as uſual; but 


+ 44 + % 


let him have only a little at a Time, and let 
him ſee no more. This Way feed him to the 
Fill by a little at a Time, till he will not eat an 
more; then ſet a; good Quantity before him, 

but don't let it remain men 
Sight. 


Wiek, 
I have a 


Repeat this Conduct every Day 4 Aa 


FSSSSSSSSSSISS 
CHAP. XV. 15 
| ir the Ws Yo 
THIS is/ a" very terrible Diſeaſe, and bas 


been fatal to many a ſtout Creature. 
The principal- Cauſe of it is the Careleſſneſs of 


' Servants, in turning a Horſe out to Graſs while 
he is hot from Travel or Labour. 
him a violent ald, which loads Ws 4 with 
a tough Phlegm. 


This gives 


A Forſe is known to have * Staggers by 
his tottering, ſtaggering, and going weakly and 


faintly. His Eyes will be wateriſh, and at firſt 
he will thruſt his Head into the Litter, and by 
8 toſſing it up and down ſhew his great Uneaſineſs : 
in the more violent State of the Diſeaſe he will 
beat his Head againſt the Wall in his Agony. 


This is a Diſeaſe ſo dangerous, that it ſhould 


be watched in the beginning; for it is then much 
eaſier cured than afterwards. | 


The firſt Thing is to bleed him . and this muſt 
be largely. If the Diſorder be perceived in 


Time, a good Bleeding alone is often a Cure. 
Some adviſe bleeding in the Flank, but it is of 
no Conſequence from what Part, except in the 
Head itſelf; which, if the firſt Bleeding do not 
ſucceed, may be very well done Vuriog the 
| Uſe of the other Remedies. 

conſume. more than their due Quantity of Food] Me ſec frequently, that a natural Bleeding at 
the Noſe carries off Diſorders of the Head in 
ourſel ves almoſt immediately. The- Sailors have 
a Way of bleeding themſelves in violent Head- 
| achs between the Griſtles at the End of the 
Noſe, and they find great Relief from it: and 
Dr. Dovzx tried very hard to bring up the 
Cuſtom of bleeding in the ſame Part more art- 


fully. 1 have known it tried ſometimes, and 


always with Succeſs'; but neither the Surgeons 


nor the Patients n it, ſo i it preſently dropped. 


done 


0 \\ 


is bleeding, though 
ſmall: a Quenty. n what may 


— 
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done for a Horſe in this terrible Diſorder of the 
Head the ſame Way. The Country Farriers 
Method of doing it is a very coarſe one, but I 


have ſeen it ſucceed well, e ou Cm Wor ; 


from it. 


They ſharpen a tough mal Oak Stick; ind | 


ſplit it at the End like a Fork. They thruft this 
up the Horſes Noſtrils, and ſet them bleed- 
ing ; and this is very ſucceſsful. It may be done 
after two Days, if che following Medicines do 
not take Effect. 

Two Hours after the common bleeding give 
him the following Glyſter. Heat two Quarts of 
Emetick Wine, and diſſolve in it a quarter of a 
Pound of Unguentum Populneum : throw up 
this as a Glyſter and let him reſt. Y 

Mean time prepare the following Medicine : 
boil together two Ounces of Powder of the 
Scoria of Liver of Antimony arid five Pints of 
ſtrong Beer. 
take it off the Fire: diſſolve in it a Quarter of 
a Pound of Butter, 

An Hour after the firſt Glyfter has tome 
away give this in the ſame Manner, and then 
walk him gently out in a warm dry Place. Rub 
his Legs well with Whiſps of Straw wetted in 
ſome Water, and feed him with Bran and Bread, 
and warm Water. 

Two Hours after the ſecond Glyſter has come 
away, diſſolve an Ounce of Venice Treacle in 
a Pint of White Wine, and give it to him as a 
Drench : and preſently after give him another 
Glyſter thus made. 


Boil a double Handful of Mallows Roots and 
all in two Quarts of Spring Water to a Quart; 
then add to this when ſtrain'd off two Ounces 


of Sal Polycreſtum, the ſame Quantity of Ve- 


nice Treacle, and three Quarters of a Pint of 


Oil: 
Reſt. 


give this warm. and ſet him up for 


Hellebore Root and Pepper mixed up with 
Brandy. Sow up his Ears to keep this in, and 
let it remain there all Day. Give him the 


two Ounces of Turmerick, and the ſatne Quan- 
tity of Aniſe Seeds in Powder ; ; add to the 
ſtrained Liquor a Quarter of a Pint of h 
and give it for a Drench. | 


The Diſorder is a very ſevere one; bo that it | 
commonly ſoon terminates either in the Death of 
the Creature, or in his Recovery from the im- 
mediate Danger: but ſometimes, though he get 


ſoon out of Danger, he recovers flowly. 

this Caſe the Glyſter- need not be repeated; but he 
ſhould continue in a' Courſe of the Drench for 
ſome Time, and be ha: n mores and _ 
rubbed... 

There is alſo a en Remedy Monks ſhi 
aſſiſts the others greatly; or vg er 3 
by itſelf: it is this. It 

Dig up a Dock Root 0 deuter it; cut a 


Slip of the Thickneſs of Half a Finger, and an 
Inch long: ſpread a Plaiſter of common Piteh 
of Half the Breadth of the Palm of the Hand: 


theſe two Things being in Readineſs, cut a Slit 


When it has boiled five Minutes 


The next Day let one or other of theſe 
Glyſters be repeated as Occaſion may require; 
and put into his Ears ſome pounded Rue, black 


the Horſe's Forehead : "_y in the P Piece of Dock- 
Root, and cover it with the Plaiſter. 

IF it runs in twelve Hours, the Horſe will be 
likely to recover ; if not at all, the Caſe is deſ- 
perate. Theſe Methods have recovered many a 
Horſe in my own Stable; and I can therefore 
recommend them from Experience. Indeed I 
ſhall fer down here none but ſuch as I have either 
tried myſelf, or have been told of from the Ex- 
perience of People of Credit. 


eee eee 
CHAP. XVI. 
For the Farcy. 


HE Farcy is not ſo deſperate or violent a 

| Diſeaſe as the laſt deſcribed ; but it is the 

moſt loathſome that can be conceived : it is a 

Creeping Ulcer, that ſpreads and runs in a moſt 

offenſive Manner; and is not eaſily remedied 
when got to any Height. 

The firſt Appearance of it is in hard Knobs 

and Lumps ; and theſe ſpread till they over-run 

the greateſt Part of the Body in this filchy 


Manner, 


It is owing to a diſordered State of the Blood 


from bad Food and unreaſonable Fatigues ; and 
when a Horſe is in a Condition to receive the 
Diſeaſe, ſometimes it will be catched by ſtanding 
near another that has it. Indeed when the Blood 


is diſpoſed for it, a very little external Injury 


will bring it on; the ſpurring with a ruſty Spur, 


the wounding the Mouth with the Bridle, the 


galling with the Belt, or any other Hurt. 


— 


Often a Horſe will itch ſo in ſome Part with 
the Foulneſs of his Blood, that he will rub till 
he breaks the Skin, and the Diſorder ſhall begin 


that Way, and ſpread quickly. The principal 
Cauſe is what we have named, unreaſonable Fa- 


tigues, and Heats. and Colds ſaddenly upon 
them : but we muſt warn the Farmer of one 
Way of its coming which few are aware of; 
which is the fattening up a Horſe haſtily, and 


taking him from a laborious Life to a quiet 
Stable. 
following Drink. Boil in two Quarts of Ale 


1 have ſeen this Ebr frequently titatle. A 


Farmer having a Deſign to part with a Horſe, 


has taken him up to fatten in a Hurry; and in- 


It is to be cured moſt eaſily when taken in 


ö Time; but the Generality of the Country People 
ate ld. uud to Wet Conſiderations, that they 
| don't perceive the Diſeaſe till it is at the Height. 


I ſaw a Neighbour James Barnes's Horſe in 


17385 cured perfectly, when it was taken in 
Time, in about a Fortnight; and it was done 
thus. 
the Neck; then the whole Body. of him was 
carefully looked over, and ſeveral of the Knobs 
were found in different Parts, belide the 0 0 or 
| three that were burſt. 


Firſt the Horſe was blooded largely in 


A Liquor wis thus made to rub thew. Tale 


| Half à Pound of Wood-Soot, and the ſame 


Quantity of Soap Lees, boil them up together; 


put in two Ounces of Allum, and an Ounce of 


| Verdigreafe, and a little Water, and ſtir all well 
| _ the Skin to the Bone in the Middle of together; dien fur ina" Dram of Powder of 
| CI yl 


| ſtead of anſwering his hs has given him 
| ; this Diſorder. 
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Rigs and four — of Powder- of 
white Hellebore Root: let the whole boil up 
together, and then pour it into a jar. 
With this the Horſe was rubbed in all the Places 
where the. Diſeaſe a d; and at the ſame 
Time a good deal of Flour of Brimſtone was given 
him in his Food. The Cure was perfected by 
this Means, and the Diſeaſe never returned. 
Another Method is to anoint the Places with 
Ratſbane mixed up with Butter; and at the 


ſame Time give him the following Drench. 


Take a Handful of the inner Bark of the Elder, 
the ſame Quantity of the inner Bark of the 
Walnut Tree, and the ſame of Berberry Bark; 
cut all theſe ſmall, and put them into two 
Quarts of ſtrong Beer: let them boil a con- 
ſiderable Time. "Near the End of the boiling 
throw in a Handful. of Wall Pepper ſhred fine. 
When it has boiled up once or twice with this, 
ſtrain off the Liquor, preſſing it hard. 

Put to the ſtrained Liquor a Quarter of an 
Ounce of Grains of Paradiſe, and an Ounce 
of Powder of Turmerick, and give it for one 
Doſe. | 


"This muſt be repeated every Day as long as 


the outward Remedy is uſed ; and the beſt Ma- 
pagement of the Horſe, during ſuch a Cure, is 
to give him moderate Exerciſe and moderate 
F ood : any Extream is equally wrong. 


When the Diſeaſe is in its worſt State, the 


Sores. will not give Way to any of theſe Appli- 
cations. They muſt be burnt with a hot Iron, 
and then the ſame Courſe followed that has been 
directed already: for the ſame Remedies that 
would take no Effect before, will anſwer the Pur- 
boſs after the Effect of the hot Iron. 


CHAP. XVII. 


of the Mealunders. 
H I S is another external Diſorder of 4 


Horſe very painful and troubleſome, and | 
Legs be kept very clean in this Parr, for fear of - 


very / difficult of Cure; inſomuch that ſome ſay, 
nothing more is to be attempted than to alleviate 
the Pain; and that it is dangerous. to ſtop the 
Diſtemper. 
This is a very unhappy Error; for there is no 
Degree of the Malanders but may be cured by 
proper ue | ; = that with perfect 
Fafe em 
This Diſcaſe ſhews iel on che fore Legs, 
upon . the inner Fact, jul; alt the bending. & 
the Knee. 

It is not a Knob or Ulcer like the 2 but 
a hard, dry, flat Scab, of which ſometimes there 
is only one great one, ſometimes ſeveral ſmaller; 
and theſe are cracked and chopped upon the 
Surface, and have ſtiff Hairs like Briſtles grow- 
ing upon them. 

This is the whole of the Diſorder : it "rind 


times is very violent and inveterate, ſometimes | 


more ſlight. When it. is very bad it makes the 
Horſe halt ; and when leaſt it occaſions him to 


858 ſtiff till warmed with Exerciſe, 


The general Cauſe of the Malanders is. bad 
Management. 


Vo Horſes H in a lloveply; e. 1 much 


+ 
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It is the common Diſorder of 


| Root cut in Slices. 


all his Food. 


more ee affects. PW which . e 
more carefullj. 

Thoſe Horſes are moſt ſubject tc to it en * 
8 Hair upon their Legs; and W228. are the 
difficulteſt of Cure. 

One eſſential Difference the Farmer is to . 
in his Conduct, for a Horſe under this Diſorder, 
which ariſes from this Conſideration, that ſome- 
times the, Malander is only a Soreneſs in the 
Part, while the Horſe is otherwiſe in Health; 
ſometimes the Blood is corrupt and bad, andi in 
this Caſe the Diſorder is more Nonne! in its De- 
gree, and more difficult to be cured. 
When the Malander is only the Effet of Cares 
leflneſs, and tis upon a Horſe, otherwiſe, health. 


be ful, the Method to be obſerved i is this. 


Let him be kept to his uſual Work and uſual 
F ood; and let the following Waſh. be made for 
the Part. Set on a Saucepan with three Quarts 
of Water, put to it half a Pound of Fenugreek 
Seed bruiſed, and a Pound of freſh Marſhmallow 
Boil all this till it is. like a 
Jelly, ſtrain it off hot and preſs it hard out, then 
add to the thick Liquor half a Pound of Opo- 
deldock Ointment. Make ſome of this har Morn- 
ing and Night, and dipping Flanels in it, wrap 
them round the Leg where the Complaint i is, as hot 
as the Hand can bear to touch them. Let this 
be ſeveral Times repeated; and at the laſt of all, 
wet ſome of the Ingredients, which muſt be 
ſaved when the Liquor has been preſſed out, with 


the whole round each Leg, tying it round ſo as 
to keep it on, but not tight. 


Let this be done every Day twice, a as directed, 


| till the hard Subſtances begin to ſoften; z after. 


this once in four and twenty Hours will do; and. 
there will thus be a perfect Cure. | 

Before the firſt Dreſſing let the Hair be clip'd 
round about the Place, and the whole Part 
| about the Malanders waſh'd clean with warm 
Soap Suds. | Let this be repeated at Times dure- 
ing the Cure; and after it is perfected, let the 


its returning. | 
In this Manner a Horſe will be cured very 


eaſily, and very certainly, that has no Taint in 
his Blood: but if there be that added to the 


ingly, by giving inward Medicines at the ſame 
che 

When this is the Caſe the Owner will perceive. 
it by his Habit. of Body ; and by the outward 
Remedy not taking its deſired and. natural Ef- 
fect, he is then to, proceed thus. I 

Loet a Pound. of crude Antimony in Powder 
be mixed with four Pounds of Flowers of Brim- 
ſtone z and let ſome of this be ſprinkled among 


with his Nouriſhment a, little at a Time, and 
often ; and accompanying the Food in its Paſſage 
through the Inteſtines, its Virtue: goes into the 
Blood, together with che nutritive Parr ;of | 5 
Food. 
I have heard: maoy wha mould we Gnebiog 
better than the Vulgar, ſay that they would not 
cure A Horſe of the Malanders if they could. 


| for 


|\ 


ſome of the Liquor hot, and lay them upon 
one Flannel, cover them with another, and wrap 


outward Malady, Care muſt be taken accord- 


This is better in ſuch à Caſe than 
giving it in Balls or Drenches, fot he takes it 


— 
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for chat all that is prudent is to keep him from 
growing lame with them. They have an old 
Proverb that has miſled them from Father to 
Son for many Generations, which is, That cure- 
ing the Malanders is ſhutting up the Wolf in 
the Sheep Cot. But they may be ſure of this, 
not only in the preſent Caſe, but in all others 


whatever, that there will be no Danger or Da- 


mage in curing any outward Diſorder, when the 
Blood is at the ſame Time rectified within. 

We have ſhewn the Difference already, that 
when the Complaint is only external, outward 
Remedies alone may be truſted, but when the 
Blood is affected inward Things muſt be given 
to aſſiſt. The Danger even of a Miſtake in theſe 
Caſes, is not ſo great as theſe Perſons appre- 
hend ; for when the Blood is in Fault, and no 
Care has been taken to amend it in the Cure, 
the common Conſequence is only, that it breaks 
out t again. 


000000000000000000 
C AC XVII. 


For Over- wearineſs. 


HEN a Horſe has been inconſiderately 
rode 'or worked; and no right Care 
taken to recruit Nature by good Food or Reſt, 
he will be jaded, poor, diſpirited, and ill-look- 
ing; and in wrong Hands may be utterly loſt 
or ſpoiled. In this Caſe he will not eat at all, 


or not enough; or when he is brought to that 


his Food will do him little Service. In this Exi- 
gence Recourſe muſt be had to Medicines, before 
he will have any real Benefit from his Provender ; 
and what I have found to anſwer this Purpoſe, 
better than any other Preparation, 1s the follow- 
ing Drench. Mix in half a Pint of white Wine 
half an Ounce of Venice Treacle, and half a 
Dram of Powder of Saffron; give him this every 
Night for four Times. It will warm and 
ſtrengthen Nature in every Part; he will recruit 
in Strength and Spirit during the Night, and 
riſing in the Morning from a good Reſt he will 
eat freely and heartily, - 

He muſt have choice Food, clean ſoft Water, 
and gentle Exerciſe, and leſs than a Week will 
recover him. 


SOSSSOSSOSSSSSSSSOAFRRSSESSER 


CHAP. XE. | 
e | 


T may always be perceived that a Horſe is 

out of Order by his own Uneaſineſs, If he 

be reſtleſs and faint, without any ſeeming Cauſe, 

and if, upon putting a Hand in his Mouth, his 

Breath is found to be hot, and his Palate and 
1 inflamed, give him the following. 

Mix together a Pint of new Milk, two Ounces 


of Honey, three Ounces of ſweet Oil, and half 


a Scruple of Salt Prunella. Give him this every 
Morning, and keep him an Hour after without 
Food, repeat it till he is recovered. Three 
Doſes uſually mo the Den if not he may 
take more. 


Ne. 37. 
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C H A P . . 
For @ ſcurſy Shin, 


LL Creatures are liable to Foulneſs of the 
Skin, when they are not taken good Care 


of: this is ſometimes attended with other Dif: - 


orders, ſometimes not. 

When there is no other Complaint joined with 
it, the Remedies are to be only external. Then 
proceed as follows, 


Make ſome very ſtrong Soap Suds, and put 


in ſome Vinegar, and ſome Powder of white 
Hellebore. 

Firſt clean the Horſe well dry; then rub kim 
all over with a Bruſh, wet with the Soap Suds, 
and then waſh him all over with the fame, by 
throwing ſome over him, working it in with the 
Hands and rubbing with a coarſe Cloath, 

After this let him be taken in and dried tho- 


roughly, and give him ſome Food and clean Litter, 


Mix up a Pound of Flower of Brimſtone, a 
quarter of a Pint of Oil of Turpentine, and as 
much Hog's Lard as will make the whole into 
an Ointment. Rub him well with this an Hour 
after he is thoroughly dry from the waſhing. 

The next Day boil a quarter of a Pound of 
white Hellebore, and a Pound of Dock Root, in 
a Gallon and half of Water. Make this into 
Suds, by beating it up with a good Quantity of 
Soap, and waſh him with it. Then anoint him 
well with the ſame Ointment, as befdre. 

Repeat this every Day for ſeven, eight, or 
nine Days, according to the Nature of the Com- 
plaint, and he will be cured : laſt of all waſh 
him well with the Suds, without anointing him 
arer It; --- 

This is certain to prove a Cure, if there be 
nothing but the outward Complaint : but when 
it has proceeded from bad Food, bad Water, 
and ill Management, . as well as Uncleanlineſs, 
then the ſame outward Method is to be uſed; 
and he is to have Flower of Brimſtone and 
Powder of Antimony inwardly, as we ordered i in 
the laſt Receipt. 

There is no Need to alter the Medicines when 


the Deſign is the ſame, and there is no Way ſo 


good of giving them, All External Foulneſſes 
are to, be cured with Eaſe and Certainty and i in 
a very little Time in this Manner. 


C H A 2 XXI. 
Fr. ſore Heels, 


QET on an Earthen Pipkin, with. a Quart of 
freſh Urine. Put to this an Ounce of Ro- 
man Vitriol, and four Ounces of green Copperas, 
let theſe melt, and then put in the Gall of an 
Ox, and à quarter of ari Ounce of Oil of Vitriol. 


Rub the ſore Part gently with this every. Morg- 
ing and Night till it is well. 


Then wath, it very clean with Soap Suds, and 


If there be a 8 ps Wh from the Part 
8K after 


keep it clean from time to time for Fear of a 
Return. 8 
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Pound of Alum to the Liquor. 
For @ Cold caught at Graſs. 


nagement may bring it to be fixed, and to have 
the worſt Conſequence. Timely Care ſoon re- 
| medies it; and the proper Courſe is this. Set 
on a Pipkin with a Pint of Ale, and half an 
Mace of Liquorice Juice,.commonly called Spa- 
niſh Liquorice. Stir it about, and when the 


. * * 1 0 n mw — hits 0 — Sa AN — Ir II PEE 2 2 — 
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| Liquorice is thoroughly diffolved take the Horſe 
in half a Pint of Mountain Wine: add to this 


up, and give it to him early in the Morning: 


ride him half an Hour * after this; and 


then turn him out. 
Repeat this every Day till 1 is cnt which 


is generally in a Week. 


| 2 1 £ . H A P. XXII. 
1 For the Cholick. 
E Horſes which are kept with great Care 


| are leſs ſubject to the Cholick than others; 
. but none are exempt from it entirely: it is a 


| and when it is not properly managed i in Time 
vill frequently be attended with very had Con- 
ſequences. 


| | feeding upon. coarſe green Food : let. the Farmer 

| | a therefore, when he perceives this Diſeaſe coming 

| on, change the Food of the Horſe; and give 
him ſome warm Bran and Water, with a 
few Drops of Oil of Juniper. 

Often this alone proves a perfect Remedy; ; 
but when it does not anſwer Expectation let the 

Farmer loſe no Time, but give him the follow- 
ing Glyſter. 

Bod two Handfulls of Mallow Leaves, Stalks, 

and Roots together in three Quarts of Water, 
till it comes to two Quarts, then ſtrain it off, Set 
on the clear Water again, with a quarter of a 
Pound of Caraway Seeds; and a quarter of a 
Pound of brown Sugar, let it boil up two or 
three Times, then ftrain it off, and add to it a 
quarter of a Pint of ſweet Oil, and a Spoonful 
of Oil of Turpentine. Let this be given as a 
Glyſter and walk him after it. 

Two Hours after this is come away give him 
three Drams of Philonium Romanum, diſſolved 
in a Pint. of warm Water, as a Dreach. This 
very ſeldom fails. 

If it does not anſwer by the next t Morning 
repeat the Doſe. Keep him from bad Food, and 
give him warm Water with ſome Bran to drink, 


and he will > recover. 


c H A P. III. im 
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A. often very dangers 08. a 
_ The] Farr armer will know it by theſe i , 
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after the firſt two Days, put in a quarter of a | 


This is not dangerous in itſelf, but ill Ma- | 


1 very common Complaint in the Farmer's Stable; 


The moſt uſual Cauſe of this Diſorder is the 


Horſe Aretches « out his hs his Neck, and his 
Belly at Times; he rubs himſelf againſt the 
Walls; ſtamps upon the Ground violently with 
his Feet; and lies down and gets up again 
many Times together. His Belly looks fivell- 
ed; and in the Beginning of the Diſorder his 
Mouth is very hot; afterwards it is ny and 
| then he is in great Danger. 

Firſt bleed him moderately; then give him 
the ſame Glyſter as laſt directed, only adding 
do it a quarter of a Pint of Gin. 

Diſſolve one Dram of Philonium Romanum, 


2 quarter of a Pint of ſweet Oil, and two Tea 
Spoonfuls of Spirit of Hartſhorn, give him this 
as a Drench; and ride him or walk him ſoftly 
„ 

If this does not anſwer in three Hours. Grate 
2 couple of Nutmegs, put them into a quarter 
of a Pint of Gin: add a quarter of a Pint of 
ſweet Oil, and one Dram of Powder of Saffron. 

Give him this and walk him ſoftly. 

It there be no Amendment repeat the 
Glyſter. ; 

Then give him theſe two Drenches alternately 
once in four Hours, till he is well. I have ſeen 
more than one Horſe loſt by this Diſeaſe for want 
of Care, but never knew this fail. 
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For Cracks about the Peet. 


HEN this Diſorder i is taken in the Be- 
ginning, it may be very well cured by 
the Method we have already directed for the 
Cure of ſore Heels; but when it comes to an 
inveterate Height, and the Cracks are deep, and 
their Edges hard, it is to be treated in a 
different Manner, and great Care muſt be taken 


or there will be no ſound Cure. 


Jo this Purpoſe, boil together a good Quan- 
tity of Marſhmallow Roots and Bran in ſome 
Water, and ſtraining this off beat it up to a 
thick Lather with Soap. Let the Heels all about 
the Cracks be thoroughly ſoaked and waſhed 
with this: and then dry them. 

| Make the following Ointment. . Set on an 
| Earthen Pipkin with a quarter of a Pound of 
| Hog's Lard, and the ſame Quantity of Venice 
b Turpentine. When they are melted throw in 


| half an Ounce of Bees-wax ſliced thin, and when 


that is melted duſt in half an, Ounce of powdered 
Verdigreaſe. Stir it all very well together; and 
when it is mixed take it from the Fire, and ſtir 
it now and then till it is cold, that the whole 
may unite thoroughly. 
When the Heels are dry = the vine 0 
| anoinit them very thoroughly and very carefully 
with this, both on the Edges and within: then 
ſpread ſome of it upon Leather, and wrap round 
the Heels. Let this be kept on by tying; and 
not removed till the next Morning: then let the 


1 whole Dreſſing. be; repeated: as at firſt, waſhing, 


anginting, and covering them up. Let this be 
|. repeated every Day, and there will be a ſpeedy 


The | 1 and in ſome Time a laſting Core. 
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HA. XXV. 
For ſivelled Heels. 


T HIS is an Accident to which many Horſes 
are liable that are kept in Stables, when 
they have no other Complaint whatſoever. Bleed- 
ing is ſerviceable, and it is no Way ſo well per- 
formed as by Leeches upon the Part. 

For this Purpoſe there is no Need of that 
Trouble that is taken in bleeding our own Spe- 
cies this Way, for Nature will teach the Leeches 
to do it. In a Morning let the Horſe be led 


into a Pond that is ſhallow, and has a good | 


many of them in it. Let him be kept ſtanding 
there ſome little Time, and there will a good ma- 
ny of them faſten on him of themſelves. There 

let them take their Chance: they will preſently 
make a good Bleeding, and the Horſe will ſoon 
recover without any farther Trouble or Concern. 


CHA FP; AVI. 


For a Strain, 


ISSOLVE two Ounces of Caſtile Soap 


in as much Spirit of Wine as will do to | 


melt it : the Soap muſt be cut into thin Slices, 
and put into a Jar with the Spirit of Wine, and 
ſet in a warm Place. When this is diſſolved put 
in Half an Ounce of Camphire; that will melt 
| preſently, and then the whole will be fit for Uſe: 
it is a Kind of Opodeldock, and will anſwer all its 
Purpoſes. Let the ftrained Part be rubbed with 


it very well with a warm Hand every Night and | 


Morning, till the Cure is complented. 


CSE erde: Oude dcr 
CHAP. XXVII. 


For running Eyes. 


3 Eyes of Horſes are the Seat of many 
Diſtempers; ſome of them very difficult to 
be removed, and ſome requiring the manual 


Operation of the Farrier: but there are others 


leſs violent, that yet are troubleſome; and 
may, if not taken into timely Conſideration, 
grow to Danger : this of Running is one of 
thoſe, which may always be cured by the timely 
Uſe of the following Water. 

Take four Handfuls .af Ground- Ivy, cut it 
ſmall, and then beat it in a Marble Mortar. 
Boil fix Eggs hard, chop the White to Pieces 


and put to the Grieg. chen ber them 


again. | 
Then put in Half 4 piot of Mougnaig-Wize, 


and.a Quarter of a Pint of Roſe-Water ;. and 
add an Ounce and Half pf 


theſe well together, and then put them into an 
.. earthen Pan- Strew ſome Baſket Salt, about an 
Ounce, over them, and covering the Pan ſr 
it in a Cellar to remain ſix Hours. 


White Vitriol, 
and the ſame Quantity of White Sugar Candy 
flirſt beat to Powder in another Mortar. Beat all | 


Then make a Bag of thin Flannel like a Jelly- 
Bag, hang it up and ſet a Pan under it. Pour 


in all that is in the Pan, and there let it remain 


till the whole Liquor is gone through without 
ſqueezing. ä 

Put this up in à Bottle, and every Morning 
and Evening? drop ſome of it into the Horſe's 
Eyes, and rub them gently with it, dipping the 
End of a ſoft Feather into it for that — 
In a few Days i it will make a Cure. 
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C HAP. XXVIII. 
For a Film growing on the Eyes. 


OIL an Egg hard, ſeparate the Yolk and 
chop the White to Pieces. Mix with it 
ſome Baſket Salt, and put it into the Shell of 
another Egg that can be kept whole, and ſet it 
over the Fire, Let it ſtand till it will come to a 
Powder. ” 

Mix this with two Ounces of Honey and three 
Grains of White Vitriol in Powder. Put this a 
little at a Time into the Eye with a Feather, 
and it will often make a perfect Cure. 

This muſt be done as ſoon as the Diſcaſe ſhews 
itſelf ; for it is not to be depended upon after- 


wards. 
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CHAP. x. 
P Cramps. 


ORSEs are ſubject to Cramps as well as 

we; and they are very painful. They are 

diſcovered by the Creature's Uneaſineſs, and by 
the drawing up of his Limbs: the Cure is this. 

Put into a large Bottle a Pint and Half of 

Vinegar and a Pint of Oil; ſhake them well 


together; then wet a Woollen Cloth well with 


them and wrap it round the Limb. If the 
Cramp do not go off before this is dry, repeat the 
ſame Thing, wetting the Cloth well again, and 


ĩt rarely fails to compleat the Cure. 


CE 
EA 4. - © oa 
For - the Antieor. 


HIS is a Pain in the Breaſt of a Horſe, 
often very troubleſome, and frequently 


the Fore-runner of Danger. It riſes from the 


eating too great a Quantity of rich freſh Food: 


as when a Horſe has been turned looſe at once 


into a Clover Field and left 0 or the 
like: the Cure is this. 
Firſt bleed him moderately; and then give 


him the Aloe Purge we have before directed. If 


he is not much batter let him be blooded again 
the Day after, and the Purge repeated, as there 
may be Occaſion, and all the Time let him have 


moderate wholeſome Diet, and ſome Exerciſe. 
This Diſorder in Horſes is very like a Surfeit 
ia our. own Species, and. is to. be cured in the 


' ſame Manner: nothing is required but cooling 
. and 
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Diſeaſes of | Gattle. 
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Sd the. Body” and if it be not done 
the Diſerder will gather Strength, and much 
worſe will follow. | 

The Farmer will eaſily know by the Horſe's 
going, and his Motions of various Kinds,  whe- 
ther he is growing worſe. or better after the firſt 


Doſe and the firſt, Bleeding. If hefaulter in his 


till the Salt is diſſolved : 


Legs, and have a Stiffneſs in his Neck that he 


can ſcarce bow it down, all 1s going wrong if 
he take frequent T remblings, it is worſe: the 
Bleeding muſt then be repeated immediately, and 
the Purge be given every other Day till he is well. 

The Quantity of Blood loſt at two, three, or 
four Bleedings upon ſuch an Occaſion, will never 
do the Creature any Harm; and the Cure entirely 
depends on it. | 


CHAP. XXXL 
Por Sickneſs at the Stomach. 


\HIS Diſorder is uſually owing to a great 
deal of Provender; or to the eating freſh 


Meat too careleſsly. I have ſeen a Horſe from | 
an over-feeding upon Clover caſt up all he takes | 


both of Food and Water; and-in this Manner he 
will go on to his Deſtruction, if not timely reme- 
died. The Cure is th's. 

Make a Quart of Ale hot, and diſſolve in it 


Half an Ounce of Venice Treacle, a Quarter of 


an Ounce of Philonium Romanum, and a 
Dram of powdered Cinnamon. Give him this 
as a Drench; and if it ſtays upon his Stomach, 
give him an Hour afterwards a Feeding by 
Hand of ſmall Bits of Bread, and a very little 
Lock of Hay between them. This will continue 
upon his Stomach, and he will recover. 

If the Drench did not ſtay upon his Sto- 
mach, give him the following. Heat half a 
Pint of Red Port Wine with a Lump of Sugar : 
put into a Baſon three Drams of Salt of Worm- 
wood, ſqueeze in four Lemons, and ſtir it about 
then when the Wine 
is boiling hot ſtrain this to it, and give it him 
for a Drench. This will be ſure to ſtay upon his 
Stomach, if the other does-not; and afterwards 
he i is to be 20 as before directed. 


OO ITY 


CHAP. -XXXII. 
For the Yellows. 


Tus is a Diſorder ariſing fm an over- | 


flowing of the Gall, and it may be called 
the Jaundice in Horſes; for it ariſes from the 
ſame Cauſe as that Diſeaſe in our own Species; 
and is to be 8 r e e 
cines. T bn 
This Diſorder firſt ewe Alf by a \ Yellow! 
WP the Whites of the Horſe's Eyes. Then 


| the'Skin of the under Part of his upper Lip next | 


to his fore Teeth'is tinged yellow; and then he 
grows faint and unable to perform his Buſineſs. 
He will fall down as he is in the Stable, be 
covered. with Swen as he KO ti and often 
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In this Caſe beat in a Mortar a Hat Crown 


full of freſh Celandine; add to this four Ounces 


— 
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| 


of Powder of Turmerick and a Pint of White 
Wine. When all is well beat together preſs out 


the Juice, and put to it in a large Bottle one 


Dram of Powder of Saffron, and the clear Juice 


of four Lemons. Shake all well together. 

Bleed the Horſe in the Neck moderately; and 
an Hour after give him for a Drench a Pint of 
hot Ale and a Quarter of a Pint of this Mixture. 

Let the ſame be repeated every Night and Morn- 
ing till he is. perfectly recovered ; giving him mo- 
derate Exerciſe. 


C H A P. XXXIII. 
For the Fwelling of the Spleen, 


HIS is a Diſorder which renders a Horſe 
feeble and untractable: he faints in the 
Stable, loaths his Food at ſome times, and 


ſnatches at it voraciouſly at others; and he is 


frequently looking to his left Side, lying down 
upon it, and rubbing it againſt any thing. 

The Remedy for this is to be ſought in the 
Fields: the Herb Agrimony is a certain Cure: 
but it muſt be taken for ſome Time. The Diſ- 
order riſes from an Obſtruction in the Spleen, 
according to its Name; and this Herb is a cer- 
tain Cure for all Complaints of that Kind. 

Gather a good Quantity of this Plant freſh 
out of the Fields, and cut off the tender Tops. 
Beat theſe in a Mortar, and add a little Sugar, 
make them into a Conſerve, and ſet this by. 

Then pound the reſt of the Plant, and mix 
ſome Beer with it by Degrees as it is beating: 
and when it is all a Maſh preſs out the Juice. 

Roll up a Ball of the Conſerve, and rubbing 
it over with Butter give it to the Horſe in the 
Manner of a Pill. After it give him Half a 


Pint of the Juice preſſed out as before directed 


and made warm. 

Let this be repeated every Morning and 
Night; and give him moderate Food and good 
Exerciſe. He will not be able to bear the Exer- 
ciſe well at firſt, but he will do better daily; 
and by that it will be ſeen that he is growing 
well: the Courſe muſt be continued till he is 
quite recovered; which will be known by his 
leaving off rubbing ws vooking:: at his left 
Side. | 


eee 
HAP. XXXW. 
For the Heat of Urine. | 


HIS is a Diſorder in a Horſe, the ſame 


with the Strangury in our own Species ; or . 


but it is to be cured more eaſily if taken in 
Time. I have obſerved it very often in Autumn, 
and ſcarce at all any other Seaſon of the Year; 
and I am convinced it is owing to certain Inſects 
che Cattle of many Kinds eat at that Time, in 
; cropping the young noo of Trees, ee ar. E 


| Hedges. WE 


Every one vows that the taking of is ſmal- 


leſt Quantity of the Drug called Cantharides or 
6 So Spanith 


— 


Bo 0 * XIII. 


Diſeaſes of Cattle 


Spaniſh F 3 occaſions a terrible Stoppage and 
Heart of Urine. Cantharides are a Kind of green 
Beetles found upon the Buſhes in Spaix; and we 
| have the very ſame Kind, but ſmaller, in EnGLanD. 
They live among the young Shoots of Trees at 
that Seaſon; and now and then are ſwallowed up 
by the Horſes that crop them: in this Caſe a 

Heat of Urine comes on, and the Horſe is in ter- 

rible Pain: the Part ſwells and inflames, and he 

is continually wanting to make- water, though 
he can make only a Drop or two, His Blood 

is enflamed at the ſame Time; and if due 

Care be not taken, the Conſequences will be 

dangerous. 

Chop to Pieces four Pounds of the Roots of 
Fennel, ſix Pounds of the Roots 6f Mallows, 
and two Pounds of the Roots of Parſly. Set 
them on to boil in a Copper with eight Gallons 
of Water, and put in three Pounds of French 
Barley. Let them boil heartily together for half 
an Hour, ſtirring them well about: then when 
the whole is a little cooled ſtrain off the Liquor, 
and ſqueeze it hard from the Ingredients. 

Give the Horſe equal Quantities of this Li- 
quor and Milk mixed together warm for his 
Drink; and let him drink as much of it a as 
often as he will. | 

The Heat of his Blood will make him thirſty, 
and the Quantity of this Liquor he ſwallows will 
ſoon be a Cure. | 

If the ſame Diſorder . happen at any other 
Time of the Year, and from any other 1 
this Medicine will alſo cure it. 


— 


CHAP. XXXV. 
Fer Difficulty of Tring. Sts] 


HIS is a Diſorder the Farmer muſt be care- 


ful not to confound with the other; for | 


they ſomewhat reſemble one another; though 
they have different Cauſes, and giv: FE dif- 
ferent Method of Cure. 

The former is an Inflammation of the urinary 
Parts; but this is only an Obſtruction by 
Gravel. | 

It is ſeen by the Creature's ſtraining very hard 
to gal his Urine, and often without being able to 
make any. In this Caſe let the Part be examined; 
and if there be no Heat or Inflammation, it is a 
Sign this is the Caſe. Alſo if the Diſeaſe be of 
more Continuance; and if the Horſe can ſome- 
times void a great deal. All theſe are Signs it 
is an Obſtruction, and not an Inflammation; and 
the Farmer being ſure of this by the Symptoms 
is to proceed thus. I 

Let him boi a large Quaelty off French Bar- 
ley in Water, and mix the Liquor with all the | 
Water he drinks; and ket him give every Morn- 
ing the following Drench. | Take Juice of | 
Arſmart and Parſley- pert, of each a quarter of 
a Pint; Sweet Oil fix Spoonfuls. and Oil of | 
Turpentine half a Spoonful 3 give it warm, aun 
an Hour after let him drink „ 
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For bloody Urine: 


HI S is a Diſorder that ſhews itſelf very evi⸗ 
dently; ſo there ean be no Miſtake of its 
Nature. 

It is generally owing to e and 
this will ofteneſt be the Conſequence, when with 
a great deal of Work the Creature is fed poorly. 

The Remedy is this. 

Bruiſe a large Quantity of that wild Craneſbill, 
which is called - Herb Robert : ſqueeze out the 
Juice, and add to- every Pint of it half a Dram 
of Alum powdered, and two Drams of Dragons 
Blood. Give half a Pint twice a Day till he is well. 


AA e l Re 13 06161066615 
C HAP. XXXVII. 
For the Vives, N 
HIS Diſorder is a Swelling in tlie Kernels, 


between the Chop and the Neck of a 
Horſe. It generally proceeds from Cold; and 


| when it is attended with much Inflammation 


may be dangerous. The Remedy is this. 
Bleed him largely, and Pour into his Ears 
Wide of Rue mixed with a good Quantity .of 
Pepper. Tie the Ears round to keep it in; and 
if he be not better the next Day repeat the Bleed- 
ing, and afterwatds: reer * common nor of 
ſet down en Rein | 


eee. eee 


CHA 7. XXVII. 
Fer. Sorengfs in the Not. 3 


＋. HIS is a 'Dilorder that is very troubleſome 
to Horſes kept at Graſs; and they are 
found to be moſt ſubject to it which are fed in 


AY: i>* 


.low wet Grounds. It is to be cured by an out- 
"wary Application in this Manner. 


Bruiſe ſome Plantain and preſs out the Juice: 
To a Pint of this put a Pint and a Quarter of 
Vinegar, and two Drams of Alum, Mix all 
very well together; and firſt waſh the Part 
clean : then anoint and rub it gently with this 
Liquor. Repeat this every Day once or twice; 
and if it do not take ſpeedy Effect put in more & 
the Alum : according to the Nature of the'Diſ- 
order more or leſs will be . but . is 
amend dutcient} * 28 (1 | 
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If it be very violent the Horſe muſt be imme- 


diately blooded: in the Plank, and kile he is 
bleeding the following Mixture is to be prepared. 
Bruiſe in a Mortar equal Quantities of Clown's 
Allheal, and Wood Betony, add to it a little Salt, 
a little Allum, and ſome Colcothar of Vitriol; 
when all is beat together chruſt ſome of it up 
the Noftril that bleeds, r er I n to the 
Place till it is ſtopped. 


As there may be Danger of its vredking out 


again in the Night, there mould be a Quantity 
of the ſame Mixture thruſt up in the Evening, 


and by Means of a Bandage properly made, it 


mould be kept in. 

When the Octaion is leſs violent the Bleed- 
ing may be truſted alone; and when moſt flight 
of all the Herbs pounded withour any Addition 
will anſwer the Purpoſe. - 


CHA & . 
Of Diferders of the Mouth. 


A Herle is ſubject to various Diforders of 
1 the Mouth, which are known by different | 
Names, and ſome of theſe require the Hand of 


the Farrier; but the greater Part may be cured 
by the Farmer himſelf. 


The Growth of bad Fleſh over the Gums, 


which is called the Lmapaſs, is to be remedied by 
burning with-s d hoe Eon amd for this the 


Smith or Farrier is fitteſt, / becauſe Practice is 


the beſt Director. But for thoſe Cracks and 
Warts in the Palate, and all the little Puſtules 


and Inflammations to which it is liable, the Re- 


Leaves of Wormwood, ftamp them and preſs 


out the Juice, mix An equal Part of this and of 


Egyptian Ointment, and ſtir theſe well toge- 


ther; then, wirh a Piece of Rag tied to the End 
of the Scuer, rub over the ſeveral Parts that 


are ſore, and they will be cured in a few Times 


dreſũing. Swellings under the Tongue, are cured 


in = Manger. : 


CHAP. XLI. 
| Fur def Tech. 


TT PRA he happens, that the Teeth of 2 


Horſe will be fore; ſo that he cannot chew 


his Meat, and at Times they will be looſe; theſe 
are great Inconyeniences, and mult be remedied 


ſo far as may be, as ſoon as they are perceived. 


For this Ss in _ £0 — the . 


Waſh, -- 


Gather fome 8 of Wood Botany: ad 


" boil them in Ale till it be very Aroog of them: 
then ſtrain it off, and mix with it an equal Quan- 


ſome Days with, 


£40 be vel borne, apd waſh che Gums aþour 
12 of 


tity of the ſharpeſt Vinegar. Heat this as hot as 


the Teeth wich it every Night be 
the. lama Lire feed the Harſe for 
the fofteff Fogd, that 2 oe 


and ben leave. him to his common. Life;z 
This 9 * a Remedy for — 


ning: at 


** 9 420 


| 


| 


f 
| 


| 


of the Cums; but when the Teeth come to be 
| looſe the Caſe is much worſe. In this Situation 
after the Gums have been well waſhed with the 


| Liquor before directed, bring in ſome freſh Leaves 


of Elecampane, and rub the Teeth and Gums 
with them : ſometimes this will take Effect. 
Let the Horſe be blooded, and let him be fed 
for ſome Days with ſoft Meat; as boiled Oats, 
and the like Things: for the not forcing them is 
a very great Article in the Cure. 
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CHAP. XLI. 
Fur Faundring. 
VERY one who is at all accuſtomed to 
Horſes knows this terrible Complaint, The 
Cauſe of it is commonly hard Service and bad 
Management ; from theſe joined together the 


Creature gets a Diſorder in the Feet, ſo that he 
is hardly able to ſtand upon them. He will quake 


and totter; and will be ſcarce able to * up in 


going. 
| This is the Nature of foundering; and the 


F armer ſhould have a particular Care of thoſe 
Things which occaſion it. The ſetting up a 
Horſe when very hot in a cold Stable without 
Litter is one Cauſe, The riding him into 


| ſhallow Water, and letting him ſtand with his 
Feet under it a conſiderable Time when very hot, 


is another; and many other careleſs Tricks of 
the ſame Kind may have a like Effect. 

But beſides theſe there are other Accidents that 
will occaſion it : 
travelling a great deal Ron very rough and hard 
Ground. 

Sometimes a Horſe is foundered on all his 
Feet, which commonly happens from the ſtanding 
in Water when hot, or ſome ſuch Accident; but 
more uſually he is foundered only on his ſore 
Feet: ſometimes the Foundering is only on the 
hinder Feet ; but this is much leſs common. 

When he is foundered on the fore Feet he reſts 
upon the hinder ones as much as poſſible, and is 
careful how the fore Feet go to the Ground : and 
in the ſame Manner, when the hinder Feet are 
affected, he reſts himſelf almoſt entirely on the 
fore 3, nat letting them come down hard at any 
Time, This Complaint is alſo known by his 
ſeeming weak behind as he goes. 

The Method of Cure is this. Let the Horſe be 


taken to a careful Farrier as can be found, and let 


the Owner ſtand over him to ſee his Operations. 
He is ta pare away the Hoof gently till he comes 
to the Quick, and then to bleed the Foot in four 


or ſive Places at what they call the Toes. This 


being done, put into an earthen Pipkin equal 
Quantities of Tallo and yellow Roſin; let them 
melt together perfectiy; then lay on a Quantity 
of this upon every Part whence the Blood came. 
This done; 1 hollow Shoes be put on; and let 
another Pipkin be ſet on with equal Quantities of 


Tallow and Tar; hen theſe are well melted to- 
gether put in ſome Brad, and ſtir all again. Then 


make this. very hot, and flop the Hollows of the 
Shoes with this. 

Let this be repeated every Day for eight Days, 
during which Time keep him quiet and give him 
moderate F ood. ke 


as the wearing ſtrait Shoes, and 


— 


Ing: K. XIII. 


Dee of Cattle 


Aſter this being him to more HASTE by 


Degrees. 


Sometimes this Method will make ; a Cure, but 
not always; for there art Ny © of this Diſorder 
which nothing can relieve. 1 
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C HAP. XLIII. 
For Wind-Galts, 


T7IND-GALLS are a Diſorder of the Feet, 
brought on by travelling long together in 

hard Ways. They are little ſoft Swellings con- 
taining a Kind of Jelly, and appearing on each 
Side of the Fetlocks. The Remedy is very ſhort 
and eaſy. They muſt be opened to let out the 


Matter, and then dreſſed with a Piece of black | 


Pitch ſpread ypon Leather, by Way of Plai- 
ſter. | 

The common Practice is to prick them with a 
Nail, or ſome ſuch Thing; and this is directed 
in thoſe Books which treat of theſe Complaints : 
but this is a very injudicious Practice. Let the 
Farmer in all theſe Caſes follow the Practice of 


the Surgeons; for the Buſineſs to be done is jult | 
of the ſame Nature, and they have beſt ſtudied | 


how to perform it. When they are called to open 


a Swelling, they do not perform this by pricking | | 
it, or making a ſmall Hole for the Matter to 
come out; but they cut it with their Lancet all | | 


the Length; and ſometimes again croſs-wiſe: 


this lets out all the Matter, and gives the Dreſ- 


ling its full Power. In the ſame Manner in theſe 
Wind-Galls, and all Complaints of the like Na- 


ture, let the Fatmer open the Swelling from Top 


to the Bottom; and when the Matter is fully and 
entirely out then put on the Dreſſing. . In this 


Caſe the whole Malady is remedied at once; for 
the Horſe is well by that Time the Plaiſters come 
off, which they will of themſelves in a few Days. 
1 have heard Farmers complain of theſe Wind- 
Galls returning again and again after pricking; 


and in this Caſe they will diſorder the Feet of a 


Horſe at length to his Deſtruction; but it is all 
owing to this Method of oritking inſtead of 
lancing: in that Caſe all being cleared there is x. 


no Fear of a Return; but when the Swelling is 
only pricked a Part of the Matter is left behind; 


the Hole preſently fills up, and then there is 4 
freſh Gathering; and this as often as it is dil. 


charged in that Lein Manner, 

eres sees sss 

CHAP. XLAV. dar 
* Aue! 3 5 


SH I'S'is a Kind, of Swelling, « or pott 
that appears like a bloody Wart upon dif- 


ferent Parts of the Body of a Horſe, and is ow- 


ing to Accident, wi out an Di m rature in 
5 1855 y fe wa | fectly cured in three Weeks; and will recover 


preſs. out 


the Blood. The Cure i is this. 
Bruiſe ſome Plantain Leaves, and 
their Juice. Mix together three. Spoonfuls of 
this, three of Vinegar, and two of Honey; and 
ſtir in half an Ounce of powdered Allum. Burn 


even to the Body ; and then anoint it with ſome 


I 


of this Mixture. roomy this anointing Night 
and Morning till it is well; and it will never fe- 


d 


| than any other. 


| 


* 


| to ee 


down the Wart with a red hot Iron, cloſe and 


turn. 


This i is a ſore Method when there is no Diſ- 
order in the Blood; but as this Diſtemper is 
ſometimes attended with a bad State of the whole 


Maſs, a further Caution is then neceſſary. The 


Farmer may be ſatisfied nothing more is amiſs; 
if the Aubury is perfectly and ſoon cured by this 
Method, and does not appear again in other 
Places, and if the Horſe : appear clean and healthy: 
but if the Complaint riſes in one Place, when it 
is cured in another; and eſpecially if at the ſame 
Time the Creature be groſs, full of foul Hu- 
mours, and have other Diſorders upon the Skin; 
then there muſt be Care taken of the whole 
Maſs, as well as of theſe ſingle Eruptions. 

In this Caſe let the Horſe be. firſt blooded ; 
then let the ſeveral Anburies be burnt down and 
dreſſed in the Manner we have directed, and let 
there be Flower of Brimſtone and crude An- 
timony in Powder ſprinkled * all his 
Food. 

During this let the Owner watch the Appear- 
ance of others breaking out; and always burn 
them down as they come. By this Method there 
will be a a perfect and laſting Cure. 


CHAP. XLV. 
For a ge eneral Decay. 
erden a Horſe will fall into a . 


tad 


Decay, without any apparent Cauſe: he will 


be weak and faint, and his Coat will grow rough, 
and he will loſe his Fleſh till he ſeem dying and 
irrecoverable. This is to be remedy'd; if taken 
in Time, by the following Medicine: | 
Take ſix Pounds of fine Wheat Flour; mix with 
it two Qunces of, Anifeeds in Powder, and three 
quarters of an Ounce of Cummin in Seed, alſo 
powdered; Seeds of Carthamus powdered, a Dram 
and half; Fenugreek-Seed an Ounce and half, 
Flour of Brimſtone two Ounces, Powder of Vipers 
three Ounces, Powder of Saffron one Dram, 
and Powder of Cochineal a Dram and half. 
Mix all theſe Powders perfectly together, ſtir- 
ing them about; and then put to them a Pint 


of Sallad Oil, a Pound end- half of Honey, and 


two Quarts of White Wine. 
Work all this into a Paſte with the Hands, 
adding a little Flour, if it be too ſoft, and a 


| little Wine, if it be too hard: when it is well 


wrought, make it up into Balls of the Bigneſs 


of a Man's Fiſt; and give the Horſe one of 
| theſe every Morning i in the Water he is to drink, 
g and the ſame every Evening. 

Let the Water be cold, and if he diſlike it, give 


him no other, When he is thirſty he will take to 


| it; and the getting him once to drink it is all the 


Difficulty, for he will afterwards like it better 
In this Manner he will be per- 


his beſt Looks, Fleſh and Spirit, Care is to. be 


taken that he be kept, during the Time, upon 


Food, and pat gentle Exerciſe, but never 
d that he lie clean and dry. 
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The INTRODUCTION: 


| T HESE Creatures are not liable to ſo many 


Diſorders as the Horſe; but there is no- 
thing of greater Importance to the Farmer than 
a right Knowledge of thoſe to. which they are 


ſubject, and the beſt Methods of curing them. 
A diftempered Cow or Ox are worth very 


little. Moſt of their Diſeaſes, as they are of 


a more ſimple Nature than thoſe of the Horſe, | 
| be upon his Guard accordingly: he muſt firſt 


are eaſier of Cure: but there are ſome which 
diſtinguiſh the Diſcafe truly, or all Advice and 


we ſee mock all the Art of Phyſie, and all the 


Rewards a Government can propoſe- for de- 


viſing a Remedy. The fatal Diſorder that” has 
now raged ſo many Years js a terrible Inſtance. 


No Medicines yet diſcovered are able to cure, 


nor any Regulations to put a Stop to it 


We have examined this Matter with all the 
Attention the Nature of ſo weighty an Affair 
demands; and hope we ſhall be able to propoſe 
ſomething on that Head worthy the Attention of 


the Farmer and of the Public. We ſhall begin 


6 G H A P. I. 5 
POP ae Fer the Fever... | 
HE 3 1 their . =p Oxen' | 


ſubject, like themſelves, to Fevers; and 
theſe, though they generally will go off kindly 


* 


by Aſſiſtance, often are of very bad Conſequence 
when neglected. The moſt common Occaſion | 
'of them is a Surfeit, and ſometimes they will 
ſeize them, as ourſelves are ſeized by Sickneſs, ; 


wichout any viſible Cauſe. 7 
The Signs are theſe: The Creature foams 
at the Mouth and hangs down , the Head; 


0 Eyes look heavy, and the whole Body | 
'trembles ” and it frequently groans yery mourn-' 


fully and heavily. It is bot and reſtleſs, 
and does not care for Food, but is continually 
deſiring to drink. Theſe ate whe be Dain Signs | 


of Feven in Cattle, 5 
77 
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with Diſeaſes of a leſs terrible kind, that the | 
Huſbandman may be led; by Degrees, to the 
N important 1 88 difficulr. nigh 
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The Farmer muſt take Care that he confound 


them not with the Symptoms of other Diſeaſes, 
| for this is the general Miſtake, 


Let him re- 
member, that as theſe are the proper Signs of 
a Fever, ſo there are no other but theſe that are 
to be conſidered plainly as ſuch. 

Many other Diſorders will have the 8 
of a Fever joined with thoſe that are peculiar to 
themſelves; and, in that Caſe, the Farmer is to 


all Knowledge of Remedies will be fruitleſs. 
In Cattle, as in ourſelves, many, nay moſt 


other Diſorders, are attended with a Fever; 


therefore it is natural that feveriſh Symptoms ap- 


pear with them : hence let the Farmer, when 


he ſees theſe Signs here deſcribed, in a Creature 
of this Kind, firſt examine whether there be not, 


together with them, ſome belonging to thoſe 


Diſorders, we ſhall deſcribe in the ſucceeding 
Pages: if there be, then he is to level his Re- 
medies at the Diſeaſe they indicate; thoſe Signs 
of a Fever being ſymptomatic : and as the other 
Diſorder is the real Cauſe of them, when that 
is removed they will go off. 


This is the Conduct he is to obſerve when 


there are the Signs of a Fever, and thoſe of 
ſome other Diſeaſe together; but when there are 


thoſe of a Fever only, that is, thoſe we have 
here deſcribed, and no other, he will find the 


following Method of Cure generally ſucceſsful. 


Firſt bleed the Creature : and as to the Quan- 
tity, that is to be guided not only by the Na- 
ture of the Diſorder, but by the Condition of 
the Body : if it be a very violent Fever, more 
Blood is to be taken away; if leſs violent, 

leſs: ahd If It be an Ox, he may be blooded 
much more freely than a Milch Cow. A Quart 


| of Blood may be very properly drawn from the 


former; but it is a general and very wiſe Rule, 
that there never ſhould be more than a Pint 


taken from the latter. Though, if the Symp- 


roms encreaſe,” the Bleeding may. be repeated 
after four and twenty Hours. 
"When the Creature has been blooded, ſet it it 


up warm, and et it no Vietuals, 4 WR Walt 
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Boil, in > fix or eight Gallons of Water, a Baſ- 
ket-full of Fanden covet and Roots, and half 
a Dozen Handfuls of Agrimony, ſtrain them off, 
and let the Creature drink of Ws, warm, as 
often as can be. 

The next Day give a Quart of Ale, with half 
an Ounce of Venice Treacle in it; an repeat 
this once in eight Hours. 

Give ſome very freſh Hay, ſprinkled with cold 


Water, after all this; and, by Degrees, the 
Beaſt will grow well. 


During all the Time of the Illneſs, the Lips 
muſt be frequently rubbed and cleaned, for they 
furr up and grow foul with the Heat of the Diſ- 
order; and Wale this Care be taken, it will 
not eat or drink. 

Let the Creature be kept up till perfectly re- 
covered, and after that let it be taken ſome Care 
of ſeveral Days. 
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HAN H. 
For binding of the Body. 


\HIS is a Diſtemper to which theſe, Cattle 
are very little liable, for their natural Con- 
ſtitution is to be looſe; but, for that Reaſon, when 
it does happen, it is to no Creature ſo dangerous, 
nor is there any Diſorder in Cattle that requires 
ſo critical a Method of Cure. 

If any of the common Purges that are uſed 
for Horſes, be given to Cows and Oxen in this 
Caſe, they ſeldom fail to bring on a Diſorder in 
the other Extreme, that is much worſe than the 


3 


firſt; and the Remedy g grows worſe than the 


Diſeaſe. 
I have found from Experience that the follow- 


ing is a ſafe and excellent Medicine. 


Take a Quarter of a Pound of coarſe orgi- 
nary Manna, this Sort is to be bought for a 


fourth Part of the Price of the fine Kind, and | 


yet for any Uſe it is better. Melt this in a Pint 
and a half of Ale, put it into a Bgttle, and add 
to it half a Pint of Sweet Oil, and fix Ounces 
of Lenitive Electuary. Shake all very well to- 
gether, then pour out a Gill and half of it: 

warm this, and give it every Morning and 
Night till half the Quantity be taken ; and then 


every Morning only till the Remainder is all 


taken. This never works as a Purge, but it 
gently produces the Effect, bringing the Crea- 
ture's Body to a due State and Condition; and 
as this is brought on gradually, it is ſure to 
continue. I never once knew a Relapſe after 
this Cure, 


. H A * III. 
0 Leooneſes in 5 
HIS is a Diſorder to which Cows and 


Oxen are much more liable than the for- 
mer, the Condition of their Diſcharges naturally 


tending to it; and it is for that Reaſon difficult 


of Cure, if not taken in Time, When, it firſt 


comes on, it affects them no other Way than by 


making the Diſcharge thinner, ag it retains 


Numb, LVII. 


its natural. Colour: after this it becomes paler 


and ſharper, giving the Creature great Pain; 
and after that the Stools grow bloody. 

Theſe are the true Stages of the Diſtemper. 
The Farmer is to regard them carefully, for 
there is to be a different Courſe of Medicines 


for each. We ſhall therefore, after this general 


Account of the Diſorder, conſider it under theſe 


three particular Heads, delivering the proper 


Remedies. 
anf ns 
CHAP... I; 

For a common Looſeneſs. 


OIL half a Pound of freſh Roots. of Bi- 
ſtort in two Quarts of Water. Strain off 


[ the Liquor, and add to it four Ounces of Whit- 


ing, and an Ounce of Diaſcordium, made with- 


out Honey: give the Creature half a Pint of 


this, warm'd and well ſhook up; three Times 


in the four and twenty Hours, till the Com- 


plaint ceaſes. Sometimes a ſingle Doſe per- 
forms a Cure; but in that Caſe it will be pro- 
per to give another Doſe, Morning and Night, 
for two Days, to prevent a Return. 


FF 


CHAP. v. 
Fer a Looſenefs with ſharp Stools. 
F the former Medicine have not ſtopped 
the Diſorder; or if the F armer have not 


obſerved it till it comes to the ſecond Stage, 
that is, till the Creature s Stools are ſharp and 


diſcoloured, then the fallen Remedy is to 


be uſed. 


Bruiſe to a groſs Powder half a Pound of 


the dry Root of Tormentill, and boil it in two 
Quarts of Water to a Quart. 

Squeeze this off, add to it a Quart of rough 
Red Wine: add alſo a Quarter of a Pound of 
Whiting, two Ounces of Diaſcordium without 
Honey, and one Ounce of Japan Earth. Shake 
this very well together. Warm it every Time 
it is given, and let the Cow have half a Pint 
of it for à Doſe, three Times a Day, till per- 
fectly recovered. 


po 


CHAP. VI: 
Fer a Loofeneſs with bloody Stool. 


H I'S Diforder n comes on at 
once; but more frequently it is the Con- 
ſequence of Neglect, or wrong Medicines given 
for the others; or of the Violence of the Diſ- 
order, which ſometimes ' will not be 9 0 8 
by the very beſt. T3 4 
The natural Gourſe of the Diſorder. is this: 
a ſharp Humour falls upon the Bowels; and me 
Re are thin and cutting. 
After a Time they wear off the. lim y Coat 
of the Bowels, and then what comes away is 


diſcoloured ; and after this they wear the very 


Inſides of the Guts themſelves, and then come 
SM | 


bloody 
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bloody Stools. This is the laſt and worſt Stage 
of the Diſtemper, and it is very dangerous. 
When it has arrived at this Degree, the fol- 
lowing Method is to be taken : 
Firſt let the Creature be blooded, but not 
largely; then prepare this Medicine. 


Bruiſe to Pieces half a Pound of dry Roots 


of Tormentill, fix Ounces of dry Pomegranate- 
Bark, and two Pounds of the Leaves and Roots 
of Plantain. 

| Boil theſe in three Quarts of Water to two. 
Then put in two Ounces-of Cinnamon pounded : 
let it boil a few Minutes longer, and then takeitoff. 

Set it by to be cold, and' then ſtrain it off: 
add to this three Ounces of Dragon's-Blood, in 
Powder, and a quarter | wn an Ounce of Roch- 
Alumn... 

Shake all thoroughly rogether ; ; and when 
it is to be given, warm the proper Quantity: 
this is to be about a Gill and half, . it ſhould 
be given three Times a Day. 


CH AP. VII. ba 
For Looſeneſſes with great Heat of Body. 


'E have told the Farmer what are the 


Symptoms of a Fever in theſe Crea- 
tures; and he is. aware that- they may happen 
with other Diſorders. A Purging is one of 
thoſe with which they may happen, and in that 
Caſe it is not to be treated as a Fever alone, 
neither is the Diſorder to be conſidered only 
as a Purging: a due Regard is to be had to 
both; and the following Medicine being found- 
ed on Reaſon, and ſupported by repeated Ex- 
perience, I ſhall earneſtiy recommend for this 
Purpoſe to the Farmer. 
Cut into Slices fix Ounces of the Root of the 
Herb called Avens, or Herb Bennet. It is not 
ſold at.the Druggiſts nor at the Marker, but it 
is common on Ditch-Banks. The Flower is 
little and yellow; the Head is a ſmall Burr; 
and the Root ſmells like Cloves. Let this be 
boiled in' three Quarts of Water to two Quarts, 
adding, toward the End of the Boiling, an 
Ounce of fine Cinnamon, and two Ounces of 
Chips of Logwood, ſuch as is uſed by the Dyers. 
Strain off this Liquor, and add to it an 


Ounce of Powder of Virginian Snake 2 and 


a Pint of Red Port Wine. 
Give the Creature half a Pint, warm, twice 
in N Hours. 


i Fur the Obftru#tion of the Liver. 


T 


Oxen are very liable; the Farmers are ac- 


quainted very well with the Symptoms of it, 


though. not with the Cauſe; it is what they call 
by the general Name of an inward Sickneſs. 
Phe Signs by which it is known are theſe; an 
Uneaſineſs ſenſible in all their Actions; and a 
Lazyneſs or Unwillingneſs to move. 
is to be added a Scurfyneſs, INES. 
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Mark of Health, but it is not peculiar to this. 
If the other Symptoms ſhew that the Diſorder is 
of that Kind, this joins with them to confirm it; 


with the Roots, cut it all to Pieces, Leaves, 


ten Days. 
perform a perfect Cure: it may be ſooner, or 


of che ſame Herb Robert, and as much Shep- 


common enough about decay'd Timber, and 


it is a very fatal one. 


cures with ſurprizing Quickneſs : but there are 
1 ſome Caſes in which other Diſorders bring on 
this bloody Urine, and then this Medicine does 
| not anſwer. _ 


HIS is a Diſorder. to which Cows and | 


lowing, 


of their Lips, and a Dryneſs of their Noſes in 
a Morning. | 
This laſt is a very fiogular but very certain 
Symptom. 
When theſe Cattle are well, if they be NY 
ſerved in a Morning, there is always a Drop of 
Dew, like a Pearl, hangs upon the Noſe; but 
when they are ſick it is commonly wanting. No 
Diſeaſe ſooner takes the Effect of getting off this 


but if not, the Cauſe is to be ſought farther. 
In Caſe of an Obſtruftion of the Liver, the 
Remedy is this: 

Take a Pound of great Celandine, dug up 


Stalks, and Roots together, and put it into a 
Pot, with two Gallons of Water, let it boil up 
a few Minutes; then add halt a Pound of Mad- 
der Root, ten Ounces of Turmeric, and ' four 
Ounces of freſh Roots of Fennel. Boil theſe 
very well, and then ſtrain off the Liquor. 

Get a Hat-Crown full of Wood-lice, they are 


under Stones. Pound theſe with a Pint of 
White Wine, and ſqueeze out the Juice, then 
add this to the ſtrained Liquor. | 

Shake this up every Time it is to be uſed, 
and warm half a Pint of it for a Doſe. It 
ſhould be given every Night and Morning for 
This is the uſual Time required to 


it may require a few Days longer; but the Me- 
dicine will hardly fail, 


CiH-AP, IX. 
Of bloody Urine. 


F\HIS is a Diſorder to which Cows are very 
liable, and, if not taken Care of in Time, 
The Method of Cure is 
this : | 
Take the Cow into a warm Houſe, where 
ſhe is to be kept till cured. 
Bleed her about three Quarters of a Pint, and 
then give the following Medicine : 
Gather a Baſket-full of that Sort of Cranes- 
bill, call'd Herb Robert. Stamp it in a Marble 
Mortar, and preſs out the Juice; give the Cow 
a Quarter of a Pint of this every Morning and 
Night, and it generally will perform a Cure in 
about three Days. 
It is a kind of Specifis for the Diſorder, and 


Let it be try'd only for « or ſeven Doſes, and if 
that do not ſucceed, have Recourle to the 100 


Boil in a Gallon of Water a great Quantity 


herd's Purſe. When they have boil'd well half 
an Hour, put in a good Stick of Cinnamon; 
and after boiling a' few Minutes longer, ſet it off 


the Fire, Then ſtrain it and ſet i x by to cool. 
Difſolve 
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Difſolve i in this two a of * of Lead, 
and add one hundred Drops of Spirit of Vitriol. 

Shake all well together, and give the Crea- 
ture a Gill of it cold every four Hours, till the 
Cure is perfected. 
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CHAT 
For Running of the Noſe, 


H 15S Diſeaſe which grows to ſuch a terri- 
ble Height in Horſes, under the Name 
of the Glanders, is very light in Compariſon of 
that, in theſe Cattle. It proceeds from Cold, and 
the Running is like that from our own Noſes 
in a like Caſe; only as they hold their Heads 


down it is not ſo eaſily cur'd, and it will 


encreaſe upon them to a miſchievous ä in 
Time, if not ſtopp'd. 

Take the Creature up, and 2 8 it be kept 
warm. 

Bleed it about a pint, and then give che fol- 
lowing : | 

- Boil a Pint of Ale, and diſſolve in it half an 
Qunce of Venice Treacle. 

Give it warm, and let it be repeated every 
Night and Morning. 
Give the Creature good Provender while 


under this Method of Cure; and during the 


taking of the Medicine uſe the following Appli- 
cation to the Part. Melt ſome freſh Butter; ; 
and ſtir in as much Flower of Brimſtone as will 
make it a thick Ointment. Rub ſome of this 
all over a Couple of Gooſe Feathers, and warm 
them a little before the Fire; anoint the Inſide of 
the Noſtrils carefully, but thoroughly, every 
Morning and Evening with this, till the Diſorder 
ceaſes entirely. 
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CHAP. XL 
For Worms. 


OWS and Oxen are ſubject to have Worms 
bred in their Bowels, and they are greatly 


diſordered by them; they will prevent their 


thriving, and make them reſtleſs and untract- 
able. The Remedy is this: 
Chop to Pieces ſome Savin-Tops, and Leaves 


of Bear's-foot, mix with theſe a little Salt of | 
eaſier and better than a Cure, let him take Care 


Steel, and work up the Whole into a Sort of 
Paſte with Butter. Divide this into ſmall Balls, 


and. give one of them every Morning early for a 
Week or longer; keep the Creature without 


Meat three Hours after the Medicine, but let her 
drink as much as ſhe chuſes. 

If this Medicine do not ſucceed alone, it 
muſt be aſſiſted in the following Manner: 

Diſſolve half an Ounce of black Soap in a 
Quart of Sweet-wort, and give this every Morn- 
ing after the Ball of Savin. In this Manner the 
Cure will FRAY be perfected i in 2 few . 
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HAF. AI. 
Of Warms in the Tail, 


ESIDE the Worms that breed within the 

Bodies of Cattle, there are a very trouble- 
ſome and miſchievous Kind that breed and live 
externally in the Tail. 

They torment the Creatures out of their Lives, 
waſte their Strength and Spirits, and keep them 
in continual pining. They uſually grow lean; 
their Backs become weak; when they are lain 
down they are ſcarce able to get up again, and 


| they have a F aintneſs in their Looks and Mo- 


tions, 


When the Farmer ſees a Cow or Ox in this 
Condition, let him examine the under Parts of 
the Tail. He will firft perceive that the Hair 
is fallen off; then that there are a multitude of 
little Soresz and, upon futther Examination, he 
will perceive, that the Tail is almoſt eat aſunder 
in ſeveral Places at the Joints. 

This might ſeem to be a natural ulcerated 
State of the Tail; but it is, in Reality, owing 
to a Multitude of eating Worms, which will be 
found eaſily enough upon looking after them. 
They are occaſioned by Foulneſs of the Tail, 
which tempts a particular Kind of Fly to lay its 
Eggs there; or, according to the common Ex- 
preſſion, to blow it. 

Theſe Worms are hatched from the Eggs, 
and they live their Time in the Tail amidſt theſe 

Sores; after which they drop off, and take their 
Chance upon the Ground, where, if not trodden 
to Pieces, they harden outwardly, .and after a 
while, they come out a Fly; like the Parent A- 

nimal. 

There never want 4 Succeſſion of theſe Tor- 
mentors; for the Condition of the Tail draws 
more Flies to blow it, like Meat that begins to 
putrify, and thus the Diſeaſe continually ena. 
creaſes, 

The Farmer thus diderftanding the Nature 
aha Cauſe of the Diſorder, will know how to 
guard againſt the Accident to which it is Owing, 
And we ſhall next inform him of the Remedy, 

It is only in Summer the Diſorder takes its 
Riſe; though, when, once eſtabliſhed, it will 

continue at all Seaſons. 85 

Therefore as Precaution is in all theſe Caſes 


in Time. We have told him that it is Foulneſs 
on the under Part of the Tail in Cows, that firſt 
brings the Flies to them. Nature has ſo diſpos'd 


the Tail in this Creature, that it is very liable 


to be made foul. This is an Inconvenience, but 
it is attended. with many Advantages z it is 


therefore the Buſineſs of the Farmer to remedy 
the Diſadvantage, which is eaſy, that the Crea- 


ture, and himſelf in Conſequence, may reap the 
Benefit, © 
The Dung of he Cow and her Urine, 


| will be apt to hang upon this under Side of the 


Tail; and after Calving, there will be alſo 
greater Inconveniences of the ſame Kind: there - 
fore let a Perſon be employed, once in three or 


: four Days, to clean the Tails of the Milch Cows, 


in 
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in particular in this Piet, which will k very 
eaſy z and of the Oxen, as there may be Occa- 


ſion. This will be very agreeable to the Crea- 
tures, and were there no other Advantage it 
would be worth while for this, becauſe the 


more comfortable they are kept the better 


they thrive, But if this Care be taken - there 
will be no ſuch Thing as the Tail Worm known. 
Cleanlineſs will not only prevent the Diſorder, 
but in the firſt Stages will cure it. The belt 
Waſhing is performed by Means of a Bruſh and 


Soap Suds, and if a few of the Worms ſhould. | 
be bred, this will perfectly deſtroy them. We ſhall 
the Farmer will take this Care, and he will 


hope 
need no farther Information; but as a Neglect 
of this may have happened, or the Diſorder 


may have ſome Way got footing where he little 


expects, we ſhall here deliver alſo the Remedy. 
Chuſe out a Pound and half of fine freſh 
and new made Stone Lime. 
Water, and pour it all at once upon the Lime 
in a very large Earthen Pan. 
It will bubble up in a ſurpriſing Manner. 


Stir it well togther, cover it up when cold, and 


let it ſtand all Night to ſettle; there will be a 


very ſtrong Lime Water, though but a ſmall 


Quantity of it. In the Morning let it be pour- 
ed clear off, and kept for Uſe. 

Take up the Cows that have the Diſorder, 
and keep them dry and carefully while they are 
under Cure. 

Make a very ſtrong Lather of Soap Suds in 
ſoft Water ; and. firſt of all with Flannels, and 


afterwards with. a Bruſh wetted in theſe Suds,. 


waſh the Tails in every Part perfectly clean; 
and the more to promote the perfect cleaning of 


them, cut off the Hair that remains as ſhort as 
can be. | 
Aſter the Tails have been thus cleaned * 


are dry, waſh them in the ſame Manner with 
this ſtrong Lime Water. Obſerve after four or 
five Days, whether the Diſorder be cured ; if not 
farther Methods muſt be taken. Once a Day 
will be enough to dreſs the Tails by theſe two 
Waſhings, but it muſt be every Time done in 
this careful Manner, firſt by the Soap Suds, and 
afterwards by the Lime Water. If theſe fail the 
following Method is to be uſed. 


Rue and Savin ; when they are reduced to a 
Paſte; add a little white Hellebore and 
Stone Ocre, both .in Powder, and ſome Wood 
Soot and a little Salt. Beat all this up again, 
and then mix in ſome Butter. When this is 
ready, and the Tail perfectly cleaned, let it be 


lit along all the Way down the Inſide, nearly 
to the Bone, and very thoroughly anointed with 


mn: 
If this a not cure in three or four Times, 
let the Tail be rub'd with a ſmall Quantity of 


the common blue Ointment, made of Quick- 


ſilver, Venice Turpentine, and Hog's Lard. 
Theſe ſeveral-Methods are to be tried one af- 
ter another; uſually the firſt ſucceeds, if not, the 
ſecond rarely fails; but if none will do, the laſt 
Reſource is to cut off the Tail. 


1 ” 


Boil a Gallon of 


But it is beſt 
to fatten up the Beaſt affer this for I di- 
| ene | | 


1 


Ounces will be ſufficient. 


makes for that Purpoſe in the Skin. 
hatch in Time, and the Part ſwells with the 


and this Accident the only Cauſe of it. 
is a Maggot in every one of theſe Boils, which 


* 
— 
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FORTRON 


HA F. xt. 
For Boils an the Fleſh. 


ANOWsS are ſubject ſometimes naturally to 
large and painful Boils; and ſometimes they 


fall into the ſame Misfortune in a ſurpriſing Man- 
ner, by Means of a Fly, as in the former In- 


ſtance. 
We ſhall conſider theſe Caſes ſeparately. 
When a Boil comes naturally on a Cow or 


Ox, the Thickneſs of the Skin, and the cold 


Conſtitution. of the Animal. make them ripen 


lowly, and they alſo heal ſlowly and difficultly 


afterwards. Nature is, in theſe Caſes, to be aſ- 
ſiſted in the following Manner. - For the ripen- 
ing of a Boil : take up ſome white Lilly Roots, 
and boil them in Milk and Water till they are 
perfectly ſoft. Then lay them hot upon the Boil. 
Bind them on if that can be done convenient- 
ly, if not let a Perſon hold them on till they are 
cold, 


This is to be repeated as Occaſion requires; 


the oftener the better; and the Boil will ripe 
and come to a Head. 


The opening of a Boil when it is in this 


proper Condition, may be done either by a 
Knife, or a red hot Iron, and the general Practice 
is by the latter Method. 

When the Matter is diſcharged, which ſhould 
be promoted by a Perſon's prefiing it gently, 
let it be dreſſed with the following Ointment. 
Put into an Earthen Pipkin half a Pound of 
Tar, and three quarters of a Pound of Horſe 
Turpentine ; ſet it on a gentle Fire, and as it 
melts throw in a little Hog's Lard, about two 
Stir all well together, 
and dreſs the Part every Day with ſome of this 
warm, till it is healed. 

The other Accident of Boils occaſioned by 


Flies, is much more wonderful thay any thing 
relating to this Creature, and the Diſcovery of 
it was made by Mr. Dr Reaumus, of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at PAR is, and is delivered 
in the fourth Volume of his Memoirs, very 
much at large. The very ſame Thing happens 
Stamp a good Quantity of the freſh Tops of | 


counts. 


in EncLanD, and what we ſee verikes his Ac - 


There is a large F ly that in Autumn teazes 


| the Cattle prodigiouſly. It ſettles upon them, 


and lays its Eggs in a ſmall Wound, that it 
Theſe Eggs 


Hurt. A Cow ſhall thus be covered with filthy 
Boils, while its Blood is in a perfect good State, 
There 


feeds upon the Matter bred there till jt is of full 


| Growth, and then crawls out and takes its Chance 
for appearing in the Fly State, as we have ſhewn 
of the other, 


There js, no Need to ſuffer the Creature to be 
tormented in that Manner till the Maggot goes 


out of itſelf; but the Aſſiſtance of a careful 
Hand ſhould be given to clear her of them at 


once. | 
* one of theſe Boils or Lumps ſhould be 


opened 
U 


—— 
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85 opened with a 1 Knife; m4 the Maggot 


taken out and deſtroyed. The Wound is then 
to be dreſſed once or twice with the Ointment 
before directed, and the Creature will be per- 
fectly freed from the Torment. 


CH A FP. XIV. 
For Diſorders of the Lungs. 


\HESE are of various Kinds in the Cow 
and Ox Kinds, as in ourſelves, but Expe- 
nence ſhews that one Remedy will ſerve for 


them all. Sometimes the Creature breathes with 


Difficulty, ſometimes coughs and wheezes; and 
in either Caſe, or any other proceeding from the 
Lungs, give the following Medicine. Bruiſe 
four Heads of Garlick, and preſs out the Juice, 
mix this with a Quart of new Milk, and add a 
quarter of a Pint of Tar. This will ſerve for 
four Doſes. One is to be given every Morning 
till the Cure is compleated. About four Doſes 
uſually anſwer the Purpoſe, but if more is re- 
quired, the ſame Quantity is to be mixed up over 
again. The Tar does not mingle well with the 
reſt, but theſe are not very nice Creatures, ſo it 
goes down. 

If the Diſorder be obſtinate, ad do not rea- 
dily give Way to the Remedies, the Creature 


ſhould be blooded, and they will then take Ef- 


fect. 


CHAT. AV; 
For Foulneſſes of the Skin. 


ATTLE of this Species are cleanlier in 


their Hides than moſt others, but they are 


not altogether free from Blotches, Scurf, and 


Scales. 


them. 
Firſt of all let the Cauſe be « candied; which 


is often only want of Cleanlineſs, ſometimes a 


Diſorder in the Blood; and in. ſome Caſes it is 
owing to both together. 
Foulneſs of Diet is the common Cauſe of this 


——— — VIE 


Diſorder in the Blood; and this is uſually oc- 


caſioned by that Sort of rank Graſs which grows 
in wet Places, and the Weeds among it. 


Therefore to undertake the Cure rationally | 
let the firſt Thing be a Change of Paſture. From 


a lo Ground full of rank Weeds, and abound- 


ing with Mud, remove the Cattle to a high dry | 


Piece of Paſture, where the Graſs is very ſweet, 


and the Soil gravelly or otherwiſe dry, ſo that 


there can be no Dirt for them. 


If the Diſorder be only owing to Uncleanli- | 


neſs, this Change alone will cure the Cattle. 


If the Blood be concerned, this is alſo a very | 
proper Method of aſſiſting the Effect of Medi- 


cines. 


Let the Creatures be blooded : about a Pint | 


and half from the Ox, and half that Quantity 


from the Cow, 
No. 58. 


| 
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Then let them be taken in and 3 clean- 
ed, Warm Soap Suds, a ſoft Bruſh and Flan- 
nels are the proper Remedies for this Foulneſs, 
or they are the needful Preparations for others. 

When the Cattle have been perfectly cleaned, 
if any Scales remain let them be picked off; 
and the next Day let the Waſhing be repeated. 
This, and the Cleanneſs of the Paſture, will fully 
anſwer this firſt Purpoſe. 

The next Day let the Creature be waſhed well 
over with the Lime Water, directed to be made 
in a former Chapter; and if any of the Scabs 
have grown to a Bigneſs ſince they were pick'd 
off, they muſt be rub'd again, that the Lime 
Water may get to the Root of the Diſorder. 

Let this be repeated three Times, at two Days 
Diſtance; and all the while let there be ſome 
Flower of Brimſtone ſprinkled among the Hay 


that is given them in a Morning. In this Man- 


ner their Blood will be ſweetened, at the ſame 
Time that the outward Remedies perfectly cure 
the Diſorder, | 


CCC ² A 2 ES 


CH AP. XVI. 
Of falling of the Palate, 


HIS is a Diſorder that frequently ſeizes 

upon Cattle after hard Labour and Colds, 
and is of a very troubleſome Nature, if not _ 
vided againſt in Time. 
When the Palate is firſt fallen it is not difficult 
to replace, and keep it up; but when it has been 
any Time down the Difficulty of putting it up, 
and the Readineſs to fall again, are very great. 
I have known an Ox obliged to be killed when 
it was not intended, nor was he fit, becauſe 
he would otherwiſe have been ſtarved by the 
unconquerable Continuance and Relapſes into 


this Diſorder. 


The Farmer will perceive that the Creature has 


| this Diſorder by his great Uneaſineſs, and a par- 


When theſe appear they muſt inſtantly be taken ticular Kind of hollow Groaning : he will be con- 


Care of, for the Beaſt can never thrive that has 


tinually ſtriving to eat, but not able to ſwallow, 
and thus without Care he would go on till en- 
tirely ſtarved. 

The Remedy is this; caſt the Creature, and 
getting the Hand into his Mouth replace the Pa- 


late as it ſhould be: then rub over it ſome Ho- 
ney and Pepper mixed together, and let him riſe. 


again: half an Hour afterwards bleed him a 


Pint and half or more; and thus the Complaint | 


is commonly to be cured without any Danger of 
a Relapſe. 

He muſt not be fed with Hay, but for ſome 
Dn only with freſh ſweet Graſs. f 


CHA P. XVII. 
H Hurts in the Fret. 


\ \ 7 HEN a Cow or Ox is obſerved to 


limp, and keep one or more of his 
Feet from the Ground as much as he can, the 
Occaſion uſually is ſome Complaint about the 


Hoof, and nothing ſo common as a Soreneſs | 


between the Cloves. 
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For this the Remedy is ouy 

Caſt him, and clean the Space between the 
Clowes perfectly well, rubbing it till it bleeds. 
In the ſame Manner clean all about the Foot. 
Then chop a Quantity of the Leaves and Tops 
of Mugwort, boil them ſoft in Milk and Wa- 
ter, and put ſome in between the Cloves, and 
ſome about the whole Hoof, tie it on and let 
the Creature be kept quiet : the Cure 1s gene- 
rally compleated at one Dreſſing. 
Some accidental Foulneſs is oftener the Cauſe 
of this Complaint than any thing elſe; ſo that 
cleaning it, and laying on a ſoft healing Cata- 
plaſm in this Manner, is a very natural Re- 
medy. 


When the Caſe is worſe, and there are actual 


Sores between the Hoofs, the beſt Method is to 
clean them as already directed, and then to dreſs 
them with a Quantity of Black Baſilicon ſpread 
all over ſome Tow, and drawn in between the 
Cloves. This ſhould be repeated every Day till 
the Cure is perfected. 


e dere DEED f ODC 


Ci A-P. un. 
Of the panting Evil. 


HIS is a Diſorder that ſhews itſelf in the 
Creature's Faintneſs and Unwillingneſs to 
ſtir; in his frequent panting, and as it were 
ſighing. It renders the Creature weak, and he 


generally waſtes in Fleſh. 
The Remedy is this. 


Boil a Quart of Ale and diſſolve in it half an 


Ounce of Mithridate, and a ds of Powder 
of Saffron. 

Give this warm every Morning for four Times 
it very rarely fails to make a Cure. 


his Drink warm during the Cure. - 


CHAP. XIX. 
O the Yellows. 
HIS Diſorder in Cattle is of the ſame Na- 


ture with the Jaundice in ourſelves. It is 


Perceived firſt by a Yellowneſs in the Eyes; and 


in the Lips; and the ——— is always lazy and 


weak. The Cure is this. 


Bruiſe in a Marble Mort: a Baſketful of great 


Calendine Roots, Leaves and Stalks together : 


add to this a good Handful of Rue, and then 


ſqueeze out the Juice. 


Mix with this an equal Quantity of Juice of 
Wood Lice, and give the Beaſt a Gill and half 


of it every Morning, for about a Week; and af- 


The Crea- 
ture muſt be fed upon dry ſweet Hay, and have 


terwards every other Morning for a Week longer. 


In this Time the Cure is generally compleated, . 


and there is no Danger of a Return of the Com- 


plaint. 
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C HAP. XX. 
Of the Gargil. 
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* IS is a very terrible Diſcaſe, and more 
difficult of Cure than moſt others. 


It is an external Swelling and Inflammation; 


but the Blood is always concerned; and the Diſ- 
order for that Reaſon ſpreads and defies all out⸗ 
ward Remedies. 

It appears at firſt in the lower Part of the 
Dewlap, in Form of a hard inflamed Lump, 
which ſpreads till it occupies, the whole Dewlap, 
and reaches to the Throat, in which Foſs it is 
very often fatal. | 

This is the Diſorder called the Gargil diſtin&t- 
ly and properly conſidered. . It affects the Dew- 
lap and Throat only; and it is the firſt Step to- 
ward the moſt dangerous Diſorders ;. but it is of 
a diſtinct Nature in itſelf, too often deſtroying 
the Cattle without encreaſing to any e De- 
gree of Malignancy than this. 

Farmers confound the Terms of Diſcaſes, and 
Farriers more. 


Authors who ſhould write, for their FM Anne : 


tion copy their Miſtakes, and conſequently tell 
them only what they knew before, ; confirming 
them in Error, not leading to Truth, 

We are entering now; upon a Point of vaſt 
Importance; and unleſs the firſt Steps be cleared 
of Perplexity and Confuſion, the reſt will never 
be underſtood. | 

The Gargil and Garget are rented 5 theſe 
Writers, as well as ſpoken of by Farmers and 
others, as the ſame Diſorder, but this is the 
Diſtinction. | 

The Gargil is a Swelling in the Dewlap and 
Throat, extending no farther ; the Garget is a 
Swelling of the Head and Eyes, with other ex- 
ternal Parts, with Inflammation; and the Mur- 
rain is the ſame Swelling and Inflammation, ex- 
tending itſelf alſo to the Inſide of the Throat, 
the Stomach, and the Bowels. 

I his laſt is the Diſtemper now, and of many late 
Years ſo fatal among the horned Cattle, it be- 
comes the Farmer to underſtand it in all its Pro- 
greſs ; and if the Phyſicians who have written ſo 
much about it had deſcended from the Cloſet to 
the Cow-houſe, they would have found the ſame 
Facts; and knowing ſomething of the Cauſe, they 
would have been more likely to have made a 
proper Judgment as to the Method of Cure. 


The State of the three Diſtempers is this. 
The Gargil can never change to the Garget; 
and if ever it ſeems to do ſo, it is that the Far- 
mer has "obſerved the Throat more than the 


Head knd Eyes, when they have been alſo af- 
fected, and the Diſorder has been the Garget all 
the Time, while he took it for the Gargil. 

The Gargil may very naturally, and very fre- 
quently does change into the Murrain ; but the 
Murrain may begin of itſelf without it. 

That is, a Swelling of the outer Parts of the 
Head and Neck, which is the Garget, may 


| ſpread "inwards, and ſo be converted into a 
Murrain ; or the Inflammation and Swelling may 


begin in the inner Parts, and then it is _ 
an- 
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dangerous, becauſe leaſt ſeen; andis moſt infectious 
becauſe the Breath conveys it to all thoſe which 
have their Heads near: this is the Murrain ap- 
pearing in its proper Form; and this is of all 
the moſt fata. 

The Reader will thus underſtand the ſeveral 
Stages of the Diſorder among the horned Cat- 


tle, and thus perceive what is beſt to be done 


for preventing the Infection. 

- Having thus, from the firſt Origin, traced 
its ſeveral Degrees and Appearances, we ſhall 
now deliver the Method of Cure for this, which 
is but a Reſemblance, not an abſolute Degree 
of it. 

As ſoon as the Gargil is perceived let the fol- 
lowing Ointment be prepared. Melt together 
equal Parts of Pitch and Turpentine, and add 

a ſmall Quantity of Bees Wax. Let this be in 
Readineſs 

Slit open the Deviep for three Inches in 
Length- where the Swelling is, and let it bleed 
freely. 

Bruiſe in a Marble Mortar a Handful of the 
Leaves of the great black Hellebore, and add 
to them ſome Hog's Lard: beat the whole up, 
and thruſt in a good Quantity into the Shirt. 
Sow up the Wound to keep in the Ointment, 
and keep the Creature clean, warm and quiet for 
two Days. | 

Then open the Stitches, take out the Remains 
of the Hellebore, and melt ſome of the Oint- 
ment juſt directed to be made: dip a large 
Pledget of Tow in this, and put it into the 
Wound hot. Repeat this Dreſſing Or Day 
till the Wound heals. 

This generally proves a Remedy for the Gar- 
gil, when it is not of a very violent Kind; and 
when it is, ſcarce any Thing will be found ef- 
fectual. The Addition of equal Parts of Gum 
Elemi and a few Grains of Euphorbium to the 
Ointment, is the beſt that can be done. 

Let the Farmer firſt take Care that he di- 
ſtinguiſhes that it is really the Gargil, and no- 
thing more that ails the Beaſt; and then he will 
need to do no more than this. 


AFP. . 
Of the Garget. 


| 7 HE Garget commonly confounded with 
the former in Name, as the Words much 
reſemble one another, is in Effect a quite different 


Diſeaſe. It is as we have obſerved in itſelf very 
terrible; and it is the firſt Stage often of that 
dreadful Diſeaſe, utider which our Cattle now 
ſuffer. 

The Garget is a Diſorder of the outward 
Parts of the Head, which is attended with 
Swelling and Inflammation; which frequently 
ſpreads into the Mouth, and ſometimes into the 
Throat and down to the Inteſtines. 
Caſe it is properly the ae though it beg 
with the Garget. 


It is very eſſential to treat of theſe diſtinctly, | 


for the Remedies are different; and the proper 
Diſtinction is this: the Gurget is the ſwelling of 


the Head, Eyes and Lips, extending itſelf to the | 


I 


In this laſt 


— 


Cums and Tongue, but no farther : when it goes 


farther it acquires another Name. 


The moſt uſual Cauſe of the Garget is bad 
Water ; but the extreme Degree of it and of the 
Murrain often arife from an infectious State of 


the Air; and it would be vain to ſeek their 
| Origin elſewhere. 


When the Farmer ſees an Ox or Cow affected | 


in this Manner, with a Swelling in the Head 


diſcovering itſelf about the Eyes, the firſt Thing 
he is to do is to examine the Lips; and if they 


are ſwelled, he muſt look into the Mouth and 


examine the Tongue. 

He muſt be careful in his Obe K be- 
cauſe upon the Difference in this 1 ceſpect depends 
the Method of Cure which is peculiar in each 
Degree of this terrible Diſtemper. 

If the Eyes, Lips, and whole Outſide of the 
Head be affected, and nothing more, the Re- 
medy is to be as follows. 

Firſt let the Creature be blooded very largely; 
and immediately after give the following Mix- 
ture. 


Heat a Quart of Ale, and diſſolve in it three 


quarters of an Ounce of Mithridate ; add ten 


Grains of Saffron, and a Tea Spoonful of ſweet 


Spirit of Nitre : give this every ſix Hours, and 


obſerve whether the Swelling about the Eyes de- 
creaſe ; for this is the great Symptom by which 
to n whether the Medicine takes Effect. 


| Give the Drink warm, and. as much as the 


Creature pleaſes. 

If the Swelling continues; eſpecially if it en- 
creaſes, bleed again more largely than before 
and inſtead of the Medicine before directed, 
give three Ounces of GLAUBER' s Salt diſſolved 
in Water, 

This will purge the Creature pretty briſkly ; 
and by this Change of the Remedies there is a 
fair Chance for a Cure : but we don't pretend 
to promiſe that Certainty of Succeſs in theſe as 
in many of the preceding Caſes. 

The Diſtemper is of a very deſperate Kind; 
and there is always Danger. If theſe Methods 


both fail, the only proper Courſe is to continue 


them interchangeably, till there is an Amend- 
ment or Death. But we have ſeen it in many 
Inſtances, that the firſt Doſes have been ſuc- 


i ceſsful. 


The next Stage in which we are to conſider 
this Diſeaſe, is that in which the Inſide of the 


Lips and the Tongue are affected. 


This is ſtill the Diſorder deri called 
the Garget, provided that the Outſide of the 


Head be affected alſo; but if otherwiſe it is pro- 


perly the Murrain, though in a leſs Degree man 
is uſually underſtood by that Name, 
This we have obſerved in various 1 : 


ve have ſeen a Murrain, that at firſt appeared 


leſs terrible than a Garget ; but it does not long 


continue in that Condition: it grows worſe pre- 


ſently. The Appearance of the Murrain in the 
Mouth alone is only its firſt Stage, according to 
the peculiar Manner of taking the Infection. 


The Farmer is to conſider and examine this 
Diſtinction carefully; for thoſe Medicines will 


be proper in one Caſe, that wah be rifling i in th 


other. 


Thus then, if 5 firſt perecive the Ourlide of 


the 
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the Head ſwell, let kim examine within the 
Mouth, to know whether it have alſo ſpread ſo 
far : and on the other Hand, if he firſt perceive 


the Diſorder in the Mouth, let him next examine 


the Head on the Outſide, to diſtinguiſh whether it 
be the Garget, or the firſt Stage of the Murrain. 
We are to ſuppoſe it the firſt of tneſe Caſes z and 
that he finds the Eyes ſtarting, enflamed and 
ſwelled z the Lips hot and ſwelled $ and perhaps 
the under Part of the Neck, for ſometimes that 
Joins ; and he will alſo perceive the Tongue to be 
very much diſordered. This in the preſent Caſe 


is a very eſſential Point; for the Tongue is 


- uſually the principal Seat of the Diſtemper. 
Let the upper and under Side of the Tongue 
be ſearched carefully, and probably there will be 
found one or more Bliſters on the Top or Sides ; 
or a Lodgment of Matter under itz ſometimes 
both. 

Theſe Bliſters muſt be cut, and the Point of a 
Lancet or fine Knife muſt be thruſt into the 
ſore or ſwelled Part underneath. 

This done, the whole Tongue is to be waſhed 


ſeverdl Times with ſharp Vinegar mixed with Salt, 


and rubbed with a clean Cloth : by this Means the 
foul and offenſive Matter will be let out. Then 
the Creature muſt be kept to the following 
Courſe of Medicines. 

Firſt let him be largely blooded. 

Then mix together a Pint of Ale, three quar- 
ters of an Ounce of Venice Treacle, a quarter 
of an Ounce of Anniſeeds in Powder, and two 
Spoonfuls of the Juice of Rue: this is all to 
be heated and given at a Doſe ; and it _ by 

repeated Mo Noon and Night. t the 
Creature be . and let his Drink be 


Water, that has been poured hot upon a good 


Quantity of the Herb 2 and let him 
have it warm. 


I have ſeen thoſe who were impatient with 


this Courſe, give a Purge in a Day or two, but 
I never knew it ſucceed. Many have died while 
it was operating: and on the other Hand ſeve- 


ral have recovered by a careful Perſeverance in 


this Courſe, which have at firſt ſeemed to afford 
very little Proſpect of it. | 


c HAP. XXII. 
Of the Murrain. 


TH E Murrain is the higheſt Degree of theſe 
Diſtempers, and the worſt that can fall 


upon the Cattle of this Species. What we call 
the Diſtemper among the horned Cattle at this 
Time, is the Murrain diſtinctly and properly ſo 
named. It is an Inflammation of the whole Paſ- 
ſage through the Body from the Mouth to the 
fartheſt Extremity of the Guts; and it is at- 
- tended with a very bad State of the Blood. It 
ſometimes ariſes from very unfavourable Wea- 


2 


ther; the drinking bad Water, and being re- 
duced to feed upon rank coarſe Graſs: but the 


general Origin of it is in the Air, which there is 

no accounting for. Some Cattle are, by the 

State of their Blood and Humours at that Time, 

more expoſed to receive the peſtilential Vapours 
44 | | 


| 
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than others; but all are 8 to it: and 
| when it has once taken Place, it ſpreads by abſo- 


| lute and plain Contagion. 


This is the Cauſe of its being terribly de- 


ſtructive in ſome Counties, and ſcarce appearing at 


all in others: and to this it is owing, that where- 
ever it gets Footing it ſpreads and continues. 
There is no Wonder that Creatures ſtanding 
near one another receive the Contagion with 
the Breath, which is ſent out in the Reſpiration 


from the others; eſpecially as the Temperature 
of the Air favours the ſpreading. 


Legiſlature, in forbidding Cattle from infected 


Upon this Principle we ſee the Wiſdom of the 


Places to be brought into Counties where the 
| Diſeaſe is not: and this gives the Farmer the 


firſt Hint of his proper Conduct. 

As ſoon as he perceives this terrible Diſorder 
upon any one of his Cattle, let him ſeparate that 
from the reſt, and take Care of all. | 

The firſt Step is to bleed largely; and this 
ſhould be extended to the ſick and the well. In 
Reſpe& to the ſick, it is the proper Step to a- 
bate the Inflammation; and as to the reſt it may 
be ſufficient to prevent the breaking out of the 
Diſeaſe upon ſuch as would otherwiſe have had it, 


from ſome ſlight Degree of Infection communi» 


cated before the Separation of the ſick : or if it 


do break out upon them, they will have it more 


favourably. 


In another Senſe alſo it is very proper: we 


ſee that the Air is at theſe Times full of the 
peſtilential Matter, and that ſome Cattle do and 
others do not receive it. Thoſe. whoſe Blood is in 
the greateſt State of Inflammation ,are. naturally 
molt liable to it; and the Bleeding is a Way of 
taking off that Condition of the Maſs. 

The Cattle that are ſeparated by Way of Pre- 
ſervation need no farther Care after bleeding z 
unleſs the Diſeaſe appear upon any of them. In 
that Caſe ſuch as are taken with it muſt be ſepa- 


rated from the reſt ; and this is the Manner of 


treating them. 
As ſoon as they have been blooded, let a 
Quantity of Vinegar be made hot, and a little 
Salt diflolved in it; and with that let their 
Tongues, Mouths, Lips, and Teeth be tho- 
roughly waſhed. 

Beat in a Marble Mortar Half a Dozen large 
Heads of Garlick : preſs out the Juice, and add 
to it an equal Quantity of Tincture of Myrrh. 


Set on Half a Pint of Ale to-be hot, and put to 


it a quarter of Pint of this Mixture, When it 


is all hot together pour in two Spoonfuls of 
Tar, and then immediately give it to the Crea- 


ture. 
The Tar will not mix with the reſt, but ic 


will go down with them. 


Let this be repeated once in four Hours; ad 


if there be no Amendment the firſt Day, let the 


Creature be blooded again the Day following, 
and the ſame Courſe continued. * 
I have ſeen many other Medicines tried, in- 


deed almoſt innumerable; for of all Herbs and 


Drugs that the old Woman and the Doctor 
have ever recommended in peſtilential Diſtem- 
pers, not one has been omitted: on this Occaſion. 
The Diſeaſe is in itſelf fo terrible, that it would 
be Falſhood cn tb boaſt of vaſt —_— 

rom 
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from any: but this we can aſſure the Farmer, 


whoſe Condition we moſt ſincerely pity when un- 
der this Viſitation; that of all the Medicines 
that have come to our Knowledge this has ſuc- 
ceeded beſt. Many have been abſolutely re- 
covered by it, when all who ſaw them ſhook 
their Heads, and ſuppoſed them loft. 
' Beſide the great Value of this as a Remedy for 
'the Diſeaſe when it is come on, there is nothing 
ſo good as a Preſervative againſt it. | 
For this Reaſon, when ſome Cattle. of the 
Farmers are taken ill, and are ſeparated from the 


reſt; and when, one after another, frenl of 
thoſe ſet apart fall into it, the whole Number 


of them ſhould be preſerved if poſſible from 


the ſame Fate, by taking largely of this Me- 
dicine. 

The Farmer will not grudge his Trouble when 
he ſees the Benefit that may ariſe, and when he 
conſiders the Danger from which he is defending 
them. 

They ſhould all have a Doſe Night and Morn- 
ing for ten Days after _ Separation from | 
ſick. 
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The INTRODUCTION. 


HES E tho? not ſo numerous as the Diſ- 
orders to which the larger Cattle, before 


ck of, are liable, yet are ſuch as it 


imports the Farmer as well to underſtand; for 
they are as fatal as thoſe of the other Cattle, and 
ſome of them as difficult of Cure, though the 
greater Part are eaſy. We ſhall explain them ſe- 


verally, according to their Nature; and having 


eſtabliſhed their Diſtinction according to the 
Cauſe and Symptoms, ſhall lay down for the 
Cure ſuch Methods as have been found ſucceſs- 
ful, upon 4 N vn our, own 
Knowledge. 


GN 
Of the Fever. 


HE Farmers know very well wh they 
'mean by the Fever in their Cattle, and 
the Name is not without juſt Reaſon. The Fe- 
ver in Sheep is an inflamed State of the Blood, 
diſordering the Eyes and Mouth, fo that it is 
eaſily ſeen, and affecting the whole Body of the 
Creature, though not ſo viſibly, _ | 
When theſe Signs of a feveriſh Diſpoſition 
appear in Sheep, the Farmer muſt feel. their, 
Feet; if they are hot, he may be ſure he has 


to the Eyes and Mouth, 


The Diſeaſe is often geſtructivé in itſelf; and 


ſrequently; it brings on other fatal Diſorders. | 
The Cauſe is generally Cold. N only 
Ne. 58. 


two or three are affected by i it, the Caſe is less 


deſperate; but when many together, it is e 
the more fatal. 

The firſt Thing to be Joon ig to remove the 
Cauſe; that is, to keep the Sheep in a warmer 
and more ſheltered Place, 

In the Heat of Summer the weaker among 
the Flock will be ſometimes rendered feveriſh, 
only by being expoſed too much to it; 
and in this Cafe the firſt Method is juſt contrary 
to the former : he muſt drive them to ſhelter : 


in either Condition they muſt be kept quiet, 
and muſt have wholſome ſweet Graſs and freſh 


Water, T hen the following Remedies will take. 


place: 


Firſt bleed the Sheep chat are affected with 
the Diſorder, and afterwards give to each the 


| following Medicine with a Horn. 


Heat a Quart of Ale, and diſſolve in it an 
Quand of Mithridate, add half an Ounce of 
Virginian Snake-Root, and one Dram of Cochi- 
neal in Powder. This Quantity ſerves 'for four. 
Doſes, and one of them is to be ow N ight 


and Morning. 


If the Sheep be bound i in its ee an aObicice | 


of Lenitive Electuary is to be mixed with each 


Doſe; but if looſer than ordinary, that is not to 


be regarded during the Courſe of the Remedies, 
for it will contribute to be WAGE The four 
| _ r MA ſufficient. * be bi n chi 
| gueſs'd right as to the Nature of the Diſtemper ; | 889 


and this is a needful Caution, becauſe there are | 
other Diſorders that will give an ibflamed Look. | 
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CHAP. U. 
Fur a Purging. 


on, with a Fever, in Sheep; but when the Fe- 
ver is abated, the Purging muſt be ftopp'd ; and 
the ſame Remedy that anſwers for this Pur- 
poſe, may be given in the ſame Manner for ſuch 


Purgings as come on of themſelves. 


Boil a quarter of a Pound of Raſpings of 
Logwood in two Quarts of Water, till but a 
Quart is left; when it is near done, put in a 
Stick of Cinnamon. When, it is done, ſtrain it 
off, and give the Sheep a quarter of a Pint of 


it, with a Horn, four Times a Day, till the 


Purging ceaſes. 

This ſeldom fails to take Effect very kindly 
upon that Kind of Purging which was a Symp- 
tom of a Fever, though it remains after it is 
over; but if on other Occaſions it does not ſtay 
the Diſorder, the following Addition will Wade 


| it ſure of Succeſs. 


To every Doſe of this add a quarter of an 
Ounce of Diaſcordium without Honey, and ten 
Grains of Japan Earth powdered ; give the Doſes 
only Morning and Night when they are thus 


increas di in Strength. 
2 . E HAP. II. 
Of the Tag, 


HIS though an external Diſorder, yet 
naturally comes in here, becauſe owing 
to the Complaint laſt named. | 
It is a Diſorder of the Tail beginning with 
Filth and Foulnefs, and ending in Vlceration 
and very bad Conſequences. | 
The Tag is ſituated in the inner Part of 
the Tail: it conſiſts of Scabs and Sores, very 
painful and waſting to the Creature; and it 


e Sheen he waves. nora okh by a 


Purging: 

That Tag is always worſt which follows | 
Fever, becauſe the inflamed State of the Blood 
tends to encreaſe the Diſorder ; and when it be- 
gins, during the Continuance of the Diſeaſe, the 
Matter of the Fever may chance- to ſettle there. 
In either Caſe two Things are to be done; the 
firſt is, to ſtop the Purging, that the Stools may 
fall as uſual; and the other, to clean the Tail. 

The laſt mentioned Remedy, either in its 
weaker or ſtronger Form, is to be uſed to ſtop 


the Purgings and the Tail being clipp'd, and | 


the ſore Part laid bare, firſt waſh it carefully 
with Milk and Water Blood-warm, and then 
with Lime-water. After this turn the Sheep 
looſe into a clean dry Paſture, 

Two Days after look at it again, and, if not 


well, repeat the Waſhing, and anoint it with | 


Greaſe and Tar mixed together. Twice doing 


of this is generally we ors for the 2 
of a Cure. 


— 
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E have directed che Farmer to leave Na- 


W 


ture to her Courſe when a Purging comes 


\* oh or by their Coughing : 


It appears, whether in coughing, 


herd or Perſon Who has the Care of them, have 


1 
g Fennel Roots, the ſame Quantity of Parſley 


Dog-Graſs, or Couch - Graſs, all cut ſmall; 


JOCK | 
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+. Of the Diſorders of the Lungs, 


HEEP are very ſubject to be — 8 in 
the Lungs, which is eaſily perceived in their 


nothing re- 
quires a more ſpeedy Remedy; for they grow 


incurable when it is neglected but a little Time; 
and die as Men in a Conſumption. 
Change of Air and Paſture are eſſential to the 


Cure of this Diſeaſe; without this Caution no 


Remedics will take Place: with it the following 
rarely fails. 


The Cauſe of this Diſorder, 3 in whatever Form 


wheezing, or 
panting ; i Difficulty or Shortneſs of Breath, 


is the ſame. It is owing to Cold; and it 888 | 


rally comes upon Sheep that have been 9 in 
low Grounds in wet Weather. 

Firſt drive them into an encloſed Paſture 
where there is ſhort Graſs and a gravelly Soil; 
and, if poſſible, where there is ſpring or other 
running Water. 

Bruiſe a Baſket-full of the Leaves of Colt's- 
foot, and preſs out the Juice. 

Bruiſe in the ſame Manner an equal Quantity 
of Plantain, Leaves and Roots tagether, and 
preſs out its Juice. Mix theſe, and bruiſe as 
much, Garlick as will yield about a fourth 
Part as much Juice as one of the others, 
Mix all together, and add to them a Pound 


| of Honey, an Ounce of powdered Aniſeeeds, 


and an Ounce and half of powdered Elecam - 
pane 3 give a quarter of a Pint of this, warm, 
to every Sheep that is affected, once in a Day, 


and it will by Degrees make a perfect Cure. 


Out of a whole Flock thus affected, when the 
Farmer has taken thorough Care in this Reſpect, 
I have known when not one Sheep has been loſt. 
I write this from Experience. 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Jaundice. 


HEEP are more ſubject than any Animal 
whatſoever to Obſtructions of the Liver 
and this is generally ſeen in a Yellowneſs of the 
Eyes, and a Tin& of the ſame Kind in the 
Skin, when carefully examined. Our Farmers, 


in ſome Places, call this the Choler; or, as they 


ſpeak it, the Colour: it is properly a Jaundice. 
Drive the Sheep that are affected with this 
Diforder into an open Paſture ; and let the Shep- 


Orders to keep them often in Motion, but not 
to fatigue them; then prepare the following 


Boil in four Gallons of Water two Pound of 
Roots, and twice that Quantity of Roots of 


when the Water is very ſtrong of them, and 


there is about half the Quantity left, ſtrain it 


off, preſling it hard. 


1 


Bruiſe 
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Bruiſe i in a Mortar as much Great Celandine 
as will yield three Pints of Juice, add this to 
che Liquor, and laſtly put in three Drams of 
Salt of Steel. | 
Mix all well together, and every Day heat fo 
much of it as will ſerve to give every one of the 
Sheep that is ill a Gill and half for a Doſe. 
This, with the forementioned Directions of good 
Paſture and Water, and moderate Exerciſe, 
rarely fails of a Cure. 


CHAP. VI 
Ws Of Stoppages in the Throat, 


E have treated of Diſorders of the Lungs, 
and ſhewn the Remedy ; but the Farmer 
will yet find another Diſorder imitating the Ap- 
pearance and Symptoms of theſe, which is only 
in the Throat. 
wheaze and breathe with Difficulty. It com- 
monly ariſes from bad Paſturage and Colds. 
The Remedy is this: Drive them into a higher 
Ground and keep them warm; then give the 
following Medicine. 
Bruiſe a good Quantity of R and 
ſqueeze out the Juice. Put to a Quart of this 
a Pound of Honey, and half a Pint of ſharp 
Vinegar. 
Give the Sheep half a Pint of this, Blood- 
warm, every Night. 
Penny- royal is, by ſome, delivered as a gene- 
ral Remedy for all Diſorders of Sheep ; but this 
is Very erroneous : nothing has been hitherto ſo 
little underſtood as the Medicines proper for 
Cattle. What are here delivered, are, in general, 
ſupported by Experience; and that Phyſician 
who has Judgment to propoſe more Remedies, 


and Patience to ſee them try'd fairly z to approve | 


and eſtabliſh the beſt, alter and amend the others, 


and finally. to publiſh the Reſult of all, will de- 


ſerve a Statue, for the Good done to his Coun- 
try, more than all her Heroes. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of Sturdyneſs. 


HE. Diſorder Farmers. call by this Name, 
is a Kind of. Vertigo or Giddineſs in the 
Head in Sheep. It riſes principally from very 
rich Feeding, and is often fatal. The Cure is 

| this, | _ 

Bleed the Sheep Lage. then give the fol- 
lowing Draught. Bruiſe ſome, Roots of wild 
Valerian, ſqueeze out the Juice, heat it, and 
give a quarter of a Pint. Repeat this once in 
four Hours. a „ N 
When the Sheep is recovered, turn it upon 


the Common, or into ſome barren hilly Paſture; 


it will be kept from Relapſes by having but 
little Food, and that perfectly wholſome. When 
this Diſeaſe returns it is commonly fatal. 


* 


The Sheep affected with this, 


CO IT 


C H AP. VAL. 
Of the Wood Evil. 


T HE Diſorder Farmers underſtand by this 
Name is a kind of Cramp: it ſeizes the 


Legs of Sheep, and will often affect a whole 
Flock at once. 


The Cauſe is cold al wet. 
the Drip of Trees in Rainy Seaſons has often 
occaſioned it, and thence it got the Name of the 
Wood Evil. 

The firſt Care is to remove the Sheep into a 
dry Paſture, and then the Cauſe being removed, 
proper Remedies may take Effect upon the Diſ- 
eaſe, which would othetwiſe be incurable. 

Boil in a large Quantity of Ale as much 
common Cinquefoil and Hedge Muſtard as can 
well be ſtir'd into it. When the Liquor is very 
ſtrong, ſtrain it off, and add a Pint of Juice of 
Valerian Root to every Gallon of the Decoction. 

Give the Sheep that are affected with the 
IIlneſs half a Pint of this, in a Horn, Morning 
and Night. 

Boil in Vinegar a large Quantity 'of the 
Leaves of Hedge-Muſtard, and with this Li- 
quor, hot, rub the Legs of the Sheep. 

The Trouble of this Method muſt not diſ- 

hearten the Farmer from obſerving it punctually, 


— 


lected; and when they are once relieved, and in 
a warmer Paſture, they ſeldom relapſe. 


— 
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CHAP. IX. 
Sk | Of the Staggers. 


| 3 have this Diſorder as well as Hor- 
ſes, and it ariſes from improper Food, 
They are apt to crop the young Shoots of Trees 
| when in their Reach; and though many of theſe 
are wholfome, ſome ate hurtful. It is found by 
Experience, that the eating the Oak Leaves and 
Buds is particularly prejudicial ; it binds them in 
the Bowels, and frequently the Staggers follow. 
The Symptoms are much like thoſe of the Stur- 
dyneſs, deſcribed before, but more violent; and 
there is generally a Trembling, at the ſame Time, 
of all the Limbs. The Remedy is this. 
Diſſolve an Ounce of Aſſafœtida in two Quarts 
of Water. Give the Sheep a quarter of a Pint 
of this, warm, every three Hours; it commonly 
] opens their Bowels at the ſame Time that it 
takes immediate Effect upon the nervous Diſor- 
der, and thus performs a perfect Cure. Some 
of our Farmers put the Aſſafœtida into the Ears 
of the Sheep; but that is a very idle Practice. 


any Dependance can be placed upon them. 
When the Sheep are thus recovered, let them 
be kept out of the Way of a Return to the ſame 


| lapſe. 


The lying under 


for the whole Flock may be loſt if it be neg· 


The Medicines are eaſily given them inwardly 
with a Horn, and there is no other Way in which 


Food, and they will be in no Danger of a. 


| TheF armer will e by the ſeveral Atbbunts | 
of -theſe moſt ordinary Diſeaſes incident to Sheep, 


= 
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other Creatures, from a Variety of unknown 
Cauſes, but fall into them principally from a 
bad Method of keeping. In general, low 


Grounds are the moſt unwholſome ; for they 


abound with wet, and they give Birth to 
many Weeds of a poiſonous Nature not found in 
others. And we fee that Woods are diſadvanta- 


us on many Accounts: therefore let him be 


l of his Feeding, and he will have leſs to 
fear on Account of Diſorders in this Kind; and 
when they ſo happen, they will be We and 
more WN remedy d. 5 


CHAP. X. 
Of the Scab. 


Tus! is a filthy Diſorder to 1 1 
are very liable; but as many of the others, 
before deſcribed, ariſe oftener from ill Manage- 
ment than my r natural N ſo this more ** 
725 

Sheep kept on Downs, or in dry wholſome 


8 are very little liable to it; thoſe which 
lie wet, or get under Droppings of Trees in bad 


Seaſons, are frequently affected by it in the ſe- 


vereſt Manner. 


When the Wet falls upon their Skins, and 


| they are heated afterwards ; but eſpecially when 


they lie under Trees and the Wet falls upon 
them from the Branches, their Skins ſoon after 


grow ſcurfy, and in a little Time from that ; watery Humour, and having let the Matter out, 


there riſe Scabs in various Parts of them ; upon 
this the Wool grows pl and the Sheep. pine 
and become lean. 

If it be a Seaſon for Shearing, or that can 


be done with any Degree of Propriety, nothing | 
is ſo good a Step to the Cure: if not, the ſame | 


Remedies muſt be applied without :- Cleanlineſs 
is the great Article for keeping them well; and 
it is vain to begin a Cure without it. 

They muſt be waſhed every where in the foul 
Places with Soap- ſuds, made very ſtrong, and 


uſed warm with a Flannel or Bruſh. | 
After this they muſt be turned looſe in a clean | 


Paſture, and muſt be driven up again as ſoon as 
well dry'd, and all the fore Parts muſt be vell 
wetted with Lime-Water. 


In both theſe Applications, the ſcurfy Parts 
of the Skin, as well as the ſcabby Places, muſt 


be regarded ; and probably the doing this three 


Times, at two Days diſtance each, will be a 


Remedy. 


It this fail, the Parts that have been thus 
waſhed and cleaned; muſt be anointed with a 
Mixture of equal Parts'of Tar and Greaſe, and 
they will ſoon be perfectly well. No inward Me- 


dicines are required in this Caſe, for the Com- 


plaint is only 11 the Ain. 
Of the Red-Water. 


FARMERS do not ſeem well to underſtand. 


themſelves in reſpect of this Diſorder z, but 


9 
* 


1 


wet or damp Paſtures. 


Inflammation. 


others an n outward one, e, by. this Name. The laſt 
is the. proper Meaning of the. Word, and it is a 
very dangerous Diſorder. Though it appears 
outwardly it is not entirely of the external Kind, 
as the former; but the Blood is always more or 
leſs affected with it, and conſequently: Care, muſt 
be taken accordingly, by inward as Wente as ouryard 
Medicines, in the Cure. | 

The great Miſtake, has been che attempting it 
by outward Remedies alone, and this is the 
Cauſe why it has been found ſo difficult of Cure. 

The Appearance of the Diſorder is about the 
Breaſt and Belly principally, but it will ſpread 
itſelf to other Parts. It is an Inflammation of 
the Skin that often raiſes 4 it into Bliſters, and in 
thoſe is contained a ſharp Humour. thin, watery, 
and coloured with Blood. This is the Occaſion 


of the Name, and this the e properly 


called by it. 

Nothing muſt be done to ftrike it in, but the 

Cure regularly attempted by amending the bad 
State of the Blood. 
Firſt, the Sheep that are affected with it, "os 
be ſeparated, or otherwiſe it will be very apt 
to ſpread among them; and they muſt be put 
where there is ſweet Graſs and good Water, or 
the Medicines will take little Effect. 


Mix half an Ounce of Flour of Brimſtone 


with an Ounce of Honey; work it well together, 
and then divide it into two Parts. Diſſolve one 
of theſe in half a Pint of Juice of Nettles, and 
give it every Day for a Fortnight. This Method 
obſerve with all that are diſordered, _ 

- Slit the Bliſters when they are full of chis 


wet the Place with Juice of Worm wood. 
After four Days of this Courſe, bleed them 
pretty plentifully; and then continue the ſame 


| Method till they are well. 


8 2 11 AP. XI . 
Of the Foot-agorm. 


HEEP are liable to the breeding of Worms 
between their Feet; but this, like the other 


Accidents, is principally when they are kept in 


It is very painful to 
them, and will make them pine away. 
It is perceived by their frequently holding up one 
Foot; and by their ſetting it but tenderly down. 
In this Caſe let the Foot be waſhed clean, 


particularly between the Toes, and there will be 
ſeen a little Lump like a Tuft of Hair. 


This 


is the Head of the Worm. It is to be taken 


out with Care, for *tis of a tender Subſtance, 


and if it be broke in the Foot it will occaſion an 
The beſt Method is to open the 
Fleſh on each Side of it, and then, by Means 


of a Pair of Knippers, to take it very gently 


out, | 
Then dreſs che Wound with Tar and Greaſe 
melted together i in equal Quantities, and turn 


the Sheep looſe. 


It is better to put it into à freſn Paſture; for 


if the ſame. Diſorder returns, it is en 


worſe. 


A 
L 


in ſome Places call an inward Diſcaſe, and in 
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C HAP. xIl. 
O the Will. Fire. 
＋EIs is a very violent Inflammation, which 


appears in the Manner of a Saint Anthony's 
Fire, upon the Skin of the Sheep, in different 


Places; and when it is diſcovered on one 


generally infects more; often the whole Flock. 


Our Fore-fathers were ſuperſtitious on this 
Occaſion, they bury'd. the Sheep alive with its 
Feet upwards at the Door of the Fold; and ſup- 
poſed this acted as a Spell to drive away the 
Diſeaſe, We do not inherit theſe Errors. The 
Method t to be obſerved is D 

Such Sheep as are infected with it, are to be 


ſeparated from the reſt: then bleed them, and 


prepare the following external Remedy. No 


other is required: and it is ſingular in this Diſ- 
reſerved it for the laſt Conſideration, that what 


order, that although more violent than the Red- 
water, it does not at all infect the Blood, ſo 
that nothing inward need be given. 


Bruiſe a good Quantity of the Leaves of wild 


Chexvill, and add to them as much Lime-water 


When it is 


beat h d 1 | 
thus at up togetner an perfectly mix d, add whole Flock; and often over the whole neigh- 


as will make the Whole very ſoft. 


as much Powder of Fenugreek-ſeed as will re- 
duce it to the Conſiſtence of Pap; then put it 
into a Pan, and ſet it in a cool Place. Rub the 
ſore or inflamed Part carefully with this every 


Evening, and make as much lie on as can be 


kept there; it will take Effect during the Time 
of Reſt, and is to be repeated as 2 as there 
is Occaſion. | 


eee KEDS 


E. H A P. XIV. 
of Diſorders of the Hind; DT 


HEEP are often affected with Colds falling 


upon their Eyes, and almoſt blinding them; 


and, at other Times, the ſame Accidents ariſe 
without any viſible Cauſe. The Remedy in ei- 
ther Caſe is the ſame. 

Preſs out the Juice of Great Celandine, and 
drop a Quantity of it into the * Night and 
Morning. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of the Dropfj. | 
HEEP are often ſwelled. wich Water i in * 


There are 
two Ways in which it is lodged; the one is be- 
tween thb outward Fleſh and the Rim; the other 


is within the Rim. In the, firſt Caſe, the Cure 


is eaſy, in the other, nothing can be done. 


The Method, in the firſt Caſe; is by a are | 


kipd of Tapping. 
An Opening, is to be made in the Fleh, and 
a Quill thruft in; this will give the Water a free | 


Bellies; and this, if not regarded in Time, 
is attended with certain Deſtruction. 


if the Sheep be otherwiſe tolerably healthy but 


when the Diſeaſe has been of long Continuance, 


and the Creature is emaciated by it, Nature will 
not have Strength to heal it: in that Caſe, the 


Sheep is to be examined daily, and the Wound 


dreſſed with Greaſe and Tar. 

The Creature muſt be put into a freſh, dry, 
and wholſome Paſture, and then diſpoſed of as 
ſoon as recruited; for this is a Diſorder that 
never fails to return upon any Miſmanagement 
or Neglect in the Keeping. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Rot. 


HE Rot among Sheep is like the Murrain 
among larger Cattle, the moſt deſtructive 
of all the Diſorders to which they are liable, and 
the moſt to be dreaded by the Farmer. We have 


has been premiſed concerning the other Diſ- 
orders, may have led him ſo far into the 
Nature of Animals, as to make him perfectly 


comprehend all that relates to this, 


This Diſorder is contagious, like the Murrain. 
Whenever it appears it uſually ſpreads thro? the 


bouring Country. 

Preſervation from it is a Point of as muck 
Importance as its Cure; indeed of more, be-. 
cauſe the Cure is very uncertain. 1 88 

The Cauſes of the Rot are various, but . 
principal is Careleſſneſs in the Owner. Sheep 
| that feed at large upon open Commons, are 
much more ſubje& to it than ſuch as have Shel- 


ter, and are taken due Care of at Nights: thoſe 
I | which feed in the dampeſt Grounds, are moſt 


ſubject to this, as to other Diſeaſes; and it fre- 
quently ariſes from a cold Seaſon and dribbling 
Rains coming on ſoon after the Shearing. 
Theſe taint the Skin, and bring on the Diſorder. 
Laſtly, want of Food will occaſion. the ſame 


Diſeaſe; and the eating ſuch Graſs as is full of 


unwholeſome Plants. Theſe we ſhall particularize 
in'a ſucceeding Chapter. 
Such are the Cauſes of this terrible Diſorder 


in its original Appearance in many Places; but the 
Farmer, beſide theſe, is to obſerve that the worſt 
I and moſt common is Infection. 


Let him, at all Times, take Care to keep 
his Sheep out of the Way of theſe original 


Cauſes of the Rot; and he will find the ſame 


Care will preſerve them from moſt other Diſ- 
orders: and, beſide this, when the Diſtemper is 
any where near him, let him be careful to keep 
them clear and diſtant from all others. 

Damp Grounds are always dangerous in chis 
keſpeck; and in wet Seaſons eſpecially. | 

In theſe wet Times, the beſt Practice is quick- 
ly to remove the Flock to the upland Paſtures, 
and to give them 8 7. d as a Part of their 


t Food. | :-: 

The happieſt Thing that can bak to the. 
od F armer in this Caſe, is to diſcoyer the Diſoaſe 
in Time. | The: firſt Notice of it will be pers 
| ceived in the Eyes; and therefore in a wet Sea · 


Paſſage out, and the Wound heals of itſelf, * ſon, and eſpecially at a Time when the Rot is 


Num b. LIX. 
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among 00 neighbouring Sheep, let him lock 
into that Part. When a Sheep is infected with 
this Diſorder, the White of the Eyes looks dead 
and dull, and they have a weak faint Aspect; 


the Creature is feeble, and his Skin is foul: the 


Wool is ſo looſe that it comes off in Handfuls 
with the leaſt Touch; and the Gums will look 
pale and the Teeth foul. He will be dull and 
liſtleſs in Motion; and heavy, as if _ Legs were 
not able to carry him. - 

In this Caſe, the Diſeaſe is Mug upon the 
Creature. Many are generally infected at a 
Time, and the firſt Care muſt be to remove 
them from among the ſound ones: the diſtinction 
may be made by the Rules we have juſt laid 
down; and the ſick muſt be pent up in a cloſe 
Fold. 

They muſt be allowed little Water; and their 
Food muſt be dry Hay and Oats. The beſt 


Way of giving theſe, is by Means of Travghs 


4. Of Sickneſs at the Stomach. 


placed alf round the Fold. 
Bleeding. which is beneficial in moſt other 


| Diſorders, is altogether deſtructive in the Rot. 


Some have try'd it; and what I write is in Con- 
ſequence of what I have ſeen as the Reſult of 
their Practice. 

It has been obſerv'd univerſally, that Sheep 
fed in Salt Marſhes never have the Rot. This 
put it naturally into People's Thoughts to try 
Salt as a Cure; and we read Wong af! its Ef- 
fects. 
Ts ulld 1 bare ſcen try d, and ſometimes 
with good Conſequences; but never with the great 
Succeſs that is boaſted by many. Salt is a Preſerva- 

five againſt the Rot; and that is all we rationally 


learn from the Cattle not being infected with it, | 
that feed in the Salt Marthes ; but it is not ſo 


certain a Cure. 
The beſt kind of Salt for this Purpoſe, is 


Bay-ſalt; and the beſt Way of giving it, is by 
beating it to Powder, and then ſprinkling i i 
among the dry Food. Though we do not adviſe 


the an to * upon it entirely, we ſhall re- 


— * 


* 


dontlend it, e Or nine, in this 
Manner. So e ene een 

Bruiſe to Powder an Once of Grains of Paw: 
diſe, and four Ounces of Juniper - berries dry'd ; 
add to theſe two Pounds of Bay-ſalt and half a 
Pound of Loaf Sugar, grind them all well to- 
gether, and ſprinkle ſome of this upon the Hay 
and the Oars that ate given the Sheep. 

Let this Courſe be continued three Days, and 
look from Time to Time into the Eyes of the Sheep, 
and examine every other Way, to ſee whether 
they mend or grow worſe. If there be Signs of 
Amendment, ler the'ſame Courſe be continued : 
if not, the following muſt be uſed.” Steep four- 
Pounds of Antimony in two Gallons of Ale, for 
a Week; then give the Sheep this every Night 

and Morning, a Quarter'of a Pint at a Time. 

Boil a Pound of the Roots of the common 
Avens, and two Pounds of the Root of Maſter- 
wort, in two Gallons of Water, till there is not. 
more than ſix Quarts remaining: ftrain this off, 
and: preſs it hard; then pour a Pint of it into 
a Pail- full of Water _" is to de given to od 
Sheep. | 
By theſe Means, carefully managed, and un- 

| der a good Regulation in the Articles of Clean- 
neſs, Dryneſs, and Warmth, the Rot will be 
often cured : this is all that can be pramiſed 
upon the moft ſanguine Expectations ; for there 
are Times when the Diſeaſe is fo rooted, and 
when the Temperature of the Air fo favours it, 
that nothing will get the better of its Violence. 


In the Courſe of this Method, if the Sheep 
have a Diſtaſte to their Food, becauſe of the Salt 
and other Ingredients mixed, among it, they muſt 
be omitted for two or three Feedings; and then 
given in leſs Quantities : and if this take Effect 
the other need not be uſed; if otherwiſe, -it will 
be beſt to take the Benefit of both together ; the 

Salt and other Ingredients being ſprinkled among 
the Food, while the Drenches are given at the 
regular Times. 


| 
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FEES of the Pox. 
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The INTRODUCTION. 


Ta Hog is not without its Diſorders, tho 
they are not ſo many as thoſe which attend 


the Sheep. We ſhall not leave the Farmer | 


uninſtructed in any thing that concerns his In- 


tereſt; wherefore we name them here, and ſhall 


deliver the Symptome by which 1 are ge vic 
. 33 


n bo 
FP CHAP. 1. 
g Of the Fever, . 


E Bay ſhewu how common a Diſcaſe 47 e- 
VVVver is among Cattle of moſt Kinds; and the 
Flog is not —_— from it. The firſt n 
ol 
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of it is his forſking bis Food. 


The Hog has a 
ravenous Appetite from Nature, and when the 


Farmer perceives this he may be ſure ſomething 


is much amiſs. He will ſoon after be perceived 
to droop and grow faint, and if not taken ſome 
Care of will pine in his Fleſh, and the Diſorder 
will end in his Deſtruction. | 

The firſt Step towards a Cure is bleeding, and 
the beſt Place for performing this Operation is 


behind the Ears. If this Part do not bleed | 


freely, his Tail is next to be cut; and between 
one and the other there will be got enough, A 
Pint is a proper Quantity to take away. 

After the bleeding put him up warm, and 
give him. a good hot Meſs made of Raſpings of 
Bread, Broth, and ſome chopped Penny-royal. 
This is a Thing he is very fond of: the Bleed- 
ing will have given him ſome Relief; and he will 


take to it. As ſoon as he has well taſted it 


take it away. 


This will make him ravenous, and he will | 


ſwallow it with the Addition of a Medicine, 
which he would not have done before. This 
muſt be Philonium Romanum. Halt an Ounce 
of it muſt be put into a Gallon of the Meſs, and 
he muſt eat a little at a Time. If he take above 
half he will have an over Doſe of the Medicine, 
therefore it muſt be taken away; and eight Hours 


he muſt be kept without any thing elſe. This will 


make him ready to take the Remainder; and 
that probably will make a perfect Cure. 

It will be ſeen when he is well by his eating 
freely and heartily: and if he do not ap- 
pear much recovered the next Day the Bleeding 
muſt be repeated, and me ſame Medicine given 


ai 


CHAP. II. 
Of the Murrain. 


T8 is as fatal to Hogs, as to other Crea- 
tures of the Farmer's Stock. 

It is owing to eating a vaſt deal by bad Food, | 
and it diſcovers itſelf by the Waterineſs of the 
Eyes, and by the hanging of the Head to one 
Side: the Creature alſo is weak, Kant. and re- 
fuſes its Victuals. 

The Cure is this. Make a very good warm 
Maſh ; and let them be kept all the Afternoon 
and all the Night faſting before it is ſet before 
them. Put into it half a Pound of grey Ground 
Liver-wort, and the Bigneſs of an Egg of Red 


Oaker, with as much Salt-petre + as will lie upon | 


a Shilling, powdered. 


The Hog will generally be 8 to eat 


ſome of this after ſo much faſting. 


When he leaves off, if he have Walle wed ever 


ſo e take it away. 


Four or five Hours after ſet it before him 
again, and he will eat more; and by this Means 
he will be brought to his Stomach. 
Food muſt have a little Salt · petre and a good | 
Quantity. of Liver-wort, in it. This will take | 
Effect, if he be within the Reach of Remedy: 


2 


] 


Beans with a little Water. 


lineſs and god Maar al att, or no 
Medicines will do. 


PEE CO 60 
"CHAP. Bt 
4 the Jaungice. 


Tr Hog i is ſubject to an overflowing of the | 


Gall, which would diſcolour the Skin if it 
were leſs thick and coarſe; but it ſhews itſelf by 


| 4 Yellowneſs of the Eyes and about the Lips, 


and by a Swelling that riſes under the Jaws: 


The Cure is this. Bruiſe a good Quantity of great 


Celandine, and preſs out the Juice; add to it one 


fourth Part the Quantity of Vinegar. 


Bruiſe a good Quantity of Wood-Lice in a 


Mortar; and when all is ready make a hot Maſh 
into as much of this as the Hog will eat at a 


Time; put a Pint of the Juice and Vinegar, and 
about a Quarter of a Pound of the bruiſed 
Wood-lice. | 

Let him faſt three Hours before he has this, 
and fix Hours after it. 

He will like the Maſh the better for theſe 5 
gredients. 

If his Stomach be ſo bad that he will not eat 
it all at once, it muſt be taken from him as ſoon 
as he ſhews a Diſtaſte to it, and ſet before him 
again in half an Hour after. 

A Hog will thus be led to eat almoſt under 
any Sickneſs: and this is the true Method of 
curing his Diſorders of whatever Kind, 


/ 
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ide BL i IV. 
Er Sickneſs at the Stomach, 


Tur Hog, though. his Stomach i is naturally 

very ſtrong, is ſubject to Sickneſs, and will 
caſt up his Food, If this be not obſerved it will 
encreaſe upon him, and he will waſte away. 
The Cure is by a Change in his Food; or if it 
be neceſſary the Addition of a Medieine with it: 
but the firſt uſually anſwers. 

Keep him from all coarſe Meats, and give him 
If this anſwer alone, 
it is better than giving Medicines: if it do not, 
give him every Day among his Food half an 


Ounce of Mithridate. It will at the ſame Time 


warm and ſtrengthen his Stomach; and he muſt 


be kept to good Food for Few of a Relapſe, 


CHAP. V. 
=. the Meaſles. 


"HI 8 is a common Diſorder among Hogs, 


and ſhews itſelf in a Redneſs of the Eyes, 


a | and F oulneſs of the Skin, and in their APES 
| their _—_— 
All his | 


The beſt Remedy is TY Keep the Hog 
faſting the whole Afternoon and Night, Then 
| ſet before him a good Meſs of Victuals; not large 
in Quantity, but hot and well prepared, and put 


but it is a Diſcaſe that is very often fatal. Clean- ke Torty Grains of 12 of Hartſhorn and! two 


Ounces 


„ 
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© Ounces of Bole Armoniac. by will all go down 
very well after this Faſt; and will make a good | 
Beginning of a Cure. The ſame Method is to | 


be followed every Day till he is perfectly re- 
covered, and for a few Days after, for Fear of 


Returns, 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Lethargy. 


8 ks E Hog will ſometimes fall into what is 
called the Sleeping-Evil or Lethargy. He 
will doze all Day long, negle& his Food, and 
pine away. 
The Remedy is a Vomit; and the beſt in che 
World is this. 

Gather a good Quantity of Wall Pepper, 


— 


88 chopped ſmall. 


This ſcarce denn fail of of 


e ee the Cure. q 
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W FRE N Impoſivumes or Beil. if 


0 GS are ſubject to Boils and hard: Swel- 
lings in various Parts; and the beſt Me- 


| [ thod is to open them, and let out the Matter at 


a proper Time. A common Knife anſwers; this 
Purpoſe. The Farmer muſt obſerve. to watch 
for their growing ſoft, that being the Mark that 
they are in a Condition to be cut. He is 
then to lay the Boil open the whole Length, and: 
_ preſs it on the Sides to get out the Matter; and 
when this is done he muſt anoint the Place with 
| Greaſe and Tar, and it will heal preſently, 


called alſo Sharp Stone Crop. Bruiſe this in a | eee eee 3 


Marble Mortar, and preſs out the Juice. 


Keep the Creature faſting all the Afternoon 
and Night, and in the Morning ſet before him a 
warm Meſs, into which put a Pint of the Juice | | 


of the Stone Crop. He will be tempted to eat 
by his long Faſt; and the Hog is not 'very cu- 
rious about Taſtes. He will vomit ſoon after he 
has ſwallowed it; and that ſingle Doſe vill fre- 
quently prove a Cure. If this be not ſufficient 
it muſt be repeated next Day. 
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CHAP, VI. 
Of the ſivelling of the Milt. 


HEN a Hog is perceived to be giddy, | 

to reel, and to run principally on one 

Side, the Farmer is to underſtand that it is his 

Milt that is ſwelled, obſtructed, or diſordered ; 

and if he be not relieved he will forſake his 
Food, and pine to Death. | 

The uſual Cauſe of the Diſorder is a Surfeit i in 
feeding upon Maſt. 

The Cure is this. Bruiſe a good Quantity of 
the Leaves and Tops of common Wormwood, 
and preſs out the Juice : add to this ſome Juice 
of Penny-royal, and give the Hog a Pint of it 
in every Meſs of his Victuals till he is perfectly 
recovered ; which will be. known by the Steadi- 
neſs of his Walk and Quietneſs. 
SA2SSSSS2OS02S22 SHS 299329 22% #252 
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For a Purging. 
OGS that. are taken 'with a Flux often 
have it' grow to a great Violence upon 
chem, and waſte with it till they are only Skin 
and Bone. It generally riſes from bad Food. 
The Cure is this. Make a good Meſs of 


Food for him, and put into it half a Pound of 
Acorn Huſks. Obſerve whether he grow better. 


If he do, repeat the ſame Method till he is per- | 


fealy cured. 
If this' do not ſucceed, "give bim in r 


Meſs 1 his Food a ane * Tormenill 


CHAP. * 
Of Faulnoſi of the Shin. © 


TI E Hog is naturally an uncleanly Creature, 
and the Farmer muſt therefore take the 
more Care to be cleanly in his Management. A 
wet Stye will ſubject him to Calds; and Fevers, 
will riſe from this; but if it be wet and naſty 
together, which is too common a Caſe, the- firſt; 
Conſequence will be a Foulneſs, Scurf, and Scab- 
bineſs of the Skin. The Hog will pine, and all 
his Meat will be thrown way upon him, n. 
this be cured. 

The Blood is often 1 in F ault 4 in theſe Foulneſſes 
of the Skin, and then inward Remedies are need- 
ful: the others may be tried firſt, and it they do 
not take Effect, that is a Proof theſe are wanted. 

Firſt bleed the Hog under the Tail, as much 
as can be well got away: it ought to be a Pint 
at leaſt. Then prepare ſome very ſtrong Soap 
Suds. Rub common ſoft Soap upon a Scrubbing 
Bruſh, dip it in the Suds, and ſcrub the Hog 
well all over. This will clean him. 

After this waſh him well with warm Lime 
Water, and make the Stye clean; give him dry 
Litter and wholeſome Food, and after two Days 
clean him again in the ſame Manner, and again 
rub him with Lime Water. 

If this do not make a Cure his Blood is in- 
fected; and Flower of Brimſtone muſt be put 
into all his Victuals in large Quantities. This, 
with the Repetition of the other will cure. If 
the Skin be broken in any Place it muſt be 
dreſſed with Tar and Greaſe mixed together; 
and when he takes the Brimſtone inwardly, ſome 
ſhould alſo be mined 5 in en 
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H,. . II. 
| e fore Ears. 


Ometimes the Hog will have: a Soreneũ about 
the Ears from Dirt and Filth: more fre- 

| quently. it riſes from the Teeth of Dogs; and 

| the worſt: is when both theſe Cauſes come to- 


LIFT The Dogs mike che Hurts; and the 
Dirt 


Boo K XIII. 


Diſeaſes "of © Cattle. — | 


Dirt occaſions them to feſter. 
is this. 
Warm ſome Vinegar, and waſh the Ears tho- 


roughly with this till they are clean; then make 


an Ointment of Tar and Greaſe in equal Quan- 
tities, and add a little common Soap. Rub the 
ſore Parts with this, and repeat it till the Cure i is 
perfected. | 
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CHAP. NI. 
Of the Pox. 


T HIS is a Name by which the Farmers ex- 
preſs a Diſorder of their Swine, that ſhews 
itſelf outwardly in a Multitude of Pimples and 
Blotches ; and keeps the Creatures miſerable, and 
makes them pine and waſte, | 
It riſes from Wet and Filth in their Styes, and 
from unwholeſome Food. 
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The beſt Remedy 


— 


The Remedy is this. Make a hot Meſs for 
the Creature, and give in it an Ounce of Venice 
Treacle, 

Aſter it has taken this let the 1 Skin be 
well cleaned with Soap Suds, and then wherever 
the Sores and Pimples are, uſe the following Oint- 
ment. Melt over the Fire two Pounds of Hog's 
Lard, and ſtir in half a Pint of Tar. When it 
is taken off the Fire, put to it as much Flower 
of Brimſtone as will thicken it when cold into 
a firm Ointment. Rub this upon the Hog every 
Night for four Times, and keep him dry and 


clean, and it will commonly make a Cure in that 


Time. 

The Farmer muſt obſerve that this Diſeaſe is 
infectious; ſo that he muſt ſeparate thoſe Hogs 
which have it from the Reſt, and not put them 
together again till they have been ſome Time 
well, and he ſees there is no Return of the 
— 
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Of the Diſorders of POULTRY. 


Cray: 
1. Of the Pip. 
2. Of the Roup. 
3. Of the Flux. 
4. Of Stoppage of Stools, 
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Crap. 


5. Of fore Eyes. 
7 Of Vermin upon Regs 


7. Of Sores. 


INTRODUCTION. 
mT ESE Animals have their Diſorders like 


cacious and certain. The Farmer will the 
eaſier be a Maſter of this Part of his Care, be- 
cauſe there is not the Difference between one 
Kind of Poultry and another, that there is be- 
tween one Kind and another of the four-footed 


Animals. 


neral of whatever Kind they be, and * ſame 
Remedies will make a Cure, 


aikenka | 


CHAP. L. 
of the Pip. 


. bk IS is a Diſorder ia to young 8 Fouts, 
and it ariſes from the Want of Water. 
The natural Moiſture of the Mouth in this Caſe 
hardens upon the End of the Tongue into a 


kind of Scale, and this prevents their feeding. "= 


The greateſt Care is required to obſerve in 
Time which of them have the Diſeaſe, for the 


Remedy is eaſy. 


Let ſome Bay Salt be 8 in a little Vinegar | 
Then let the young 


and ſet ready in a Saucer. 
Creatures be taken up and the Scale looſened, and 


then pulled off from the Tongue with the Fin- 


gers. Then wer the End of the Tongue two or 
three Times over with the Vinegar and Salt, 
Ne. 59. 


Their Diſtempers are the ſame in ge- 


"a 


others; and their Remedies are as effi- | 


| 


and turn the Chick looſe where he cannot drink 
for an Hour. 
This will prevent a Return. 


| eee 


CHAP. II. 
Of the Roup. 


T4 is a Diſorder ſituated in a particular 
Part, but it will affect the whole Body. It 
is a ſmall Swelling of an angry inflamed Kind 
upon the Rump. The Fowls that have it grow 
ſickly, their Feathers ſtand rough, and they 
pine. 
When they are ſeen in this Condition, let the 


Farmer ſeek for the Swelling and open it with 
Let him ſqueeze out the Matter, and 


a Knife. 
then waſh the Part with hot Vinegar and turn 
the Fowl looſe. This perfectly. Cures. | 


8 


CHAP. III. 
Of the Flux. 


O Kind of Poultry can thrive, unleſs they 
are properly in Order with Reſpe& to 
their Excrements; and wrong Food will throw 


them into Diſorders in either Extream. This of 
the Flux is always occaſioned by their eating too 


great a + as of moiſt Food. The beſt Re- 


medy 
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| mos is to give chem ach Vidkuals for ſome 
Days as tends to the other Extream: and if 
this fails them, to have Recourſe to more Ra 


— — — — — — 


ful Things. | 5 x. A >. OY 
Peaſe Bran ſcalded. is a "Fond ha will eat a 
very freely; and it will en very wall an- & Vermin upon Poultry. 


ſwer the Purpoſ G. 

If this does not ſet den tight pede Days, 
rub. to Powder ſome dry Roots of Tormentil 
and mix with it; this neyer fails; and nN 
ſently grow welt and hearty. 


CINSISR2020002000020000RDh0h079 
CHAT: HH. 
Of Stoppage of the Stools. 


whenever it is omitted they ſuffer, 


Ature intended great Cleanlineſs for Birds; | 

and in their wild State they never fail to 
obſerve her Dictates. When they are kept in a 
Yard they have not always Opportunity, and 
Their Fea- 
thers keep their Skin ſo warm, that it is a natural 
Place for the breeding of Vermin of many 
Kinds: and what is more ſingular, every Kind 
of Fowl, as well as every Species of Beaſt, the 
Eagle and the Lion not excepted, have their 


. S peculiar Kind of Louſe, which will be ſure to 
HIS is the contrary Extream, and is owing | 
to a contrary Cauſe, namely the eating too 


when Uncleanlineſs encourages it. 
The Means of Cleanneſs according to Nature 


much dry and binding Meat. It renders their | | are Plenty of good Water and ſome dry Ground ; 


Excrements too dry and hard, and prevents their 
voiding them ſo freely as they ſnould. 

In this Caſe, as the former, the firſt Attempt 
to a Remedy ſhould be by the Food; and if 
that fail theſe Medicines muſt be added. 

Thoſe Cures performed by a Change of Diet 
are always more natural and more laſting. For 


this give them Bread ſoaked in Broth; and if | | 


that fails, add to the Meſs a ſmall Quantity of 
Manna in this Manner. Skin off the fatteſt Part 


of ſome Liquor in which Meat has been boiled, 
diſſolve in half a Pint of this two. Ounces of or- 
. dinary Manna, and then put in ſome Bread tc to 


ſoak. 


They will eat this very * and it will cer- 


the Fowls will waſh themſelves in the one; and 
rub and dry themſelves in the other, whenever 
| they have Opportunity; and thus keeping them- 
ſelves clean they are free from Vermin : but 
when they have foul Water it ſticks to their 
Skins, and gives Filth inſtead of cleaning it 
away. 

Therefore to prevent. the Evil, let the Farmer 
always take Care there be good Water; and a 
dry Soil in ſome Part of the Yard. 

When it is come on the Remedy is this. Boil 
a quarter of a Pound of white Hellebore Root 
fliced in two Quarts of Water to à Pint and 
a half, Strain this off, put it into a Quart 
Bottle, and put to it an Ounce of beaten Pepper, 


tainly cure. and half an Ounce of Scotch Snuff, Waſh the 
Skin wherever the Vermin are found with this, 
[9999999909999900999099999999595 cn. 
But if they be not thoroughly killed the il 
CHAP. v. als eo rs Hcy 
| | en again. 
Of fore Eyes. | 1 
\HIS Complaint is very common among | 
Poultry, and it is eaſily remedied. Their | c 11 SY p. vn. 
Eyes are often hurt by Accident in their going | | : 
For Sores. 


among Briars, and pecking one another; and 


they are alſo ſubje& to ſwell and inflame with 


Colds. Theſe ſeveral Diſorders ſhew themſelyes 


in various Parts of the Eyes and Eye-lids ; but 
This I have 


one Remedy ſerves for them all. 
repeated often with . at its Suc- 
cels. . 


Gather equal Quantities of Celandine, Grand | 


Ivy, and Clown's Waund-Wort. Bruiſe them 


in a Marble Mortar, and preſs out the Juice. 


Add to half a Pint -of this four Spoonfuls of 
White Wine, and dipping a Camel's Hair Pen- 


cil in it, rub the Eye-lids and Eyes carefully 


every Morning and Evening. 


, a 


. or the «Tinh Book. 


0 R ES 1 Swellings will often appear up- 
on Fowls in different Parts of the Body, 
and they never fail to make the Creatures pine. 

When Poultry droop, and their Feathers hang 
| rough, let the Owner take them up and examine 
them carefully, he m- N find ſome luch 
Diſorder.. 

The Cauſe is uſ day bad F od, or bad Water, 
and ill keeping. | 

The Remedy is this. Melt together in a Pip- 
kia equal, Quantities. of Reſin, Butter and Tar. 
When che Sore is found bathe it firſt with warm 


| Milk; and Water, and then dreſs it with this 

| Ointment, Tuo or three Preſſings uſually make 

4 Cure; but they py be 9927 "Ow al to. | 
rr a Return. . 
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of + the Diftemperatures of Trees, Roots, au Herbag ge, ee, the I njuric 
done by Inſedts, larger Animals, and 2 eeds, | 


In THREE SECTIONS. 


Car. | N „ 
1. Of Ants. 6. Of the Loeul. | | 
2. Of Beetles. 7. Of Carpe. 2 ; 
3. Of Worms. | 8. Of the Grub. 
4. Of Slugs. 9. Of Flies. 
5. Of Graſboppers. <p dean 5 
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INTRODUCTION. be 


E have laid before the Farmer at large | 
the ſeveral Accidents to which his Crops 
and his Cattle are liable, from the Seaforis and 
other natural Cauſes; and it remains that we 
treat of thoſe Diſtemperatures which may be 
termed accidental, becauſe they are * the 
Hurts of Inſets. 7 
Theſe, though very ſmall Creatures, yer by 
their Number are able to do great Damage. 
This will be beſt guarded againft by thofs who 
moſt thoroughly underſtand the Nature of thoſe 
Creatures. © We! ſhall therefore treat of "theſe 
ſeverally according to' their Kinds, and explain to 
the Farmer their Natures and Qualities; the Ac- 
cidents, fo far as they can be diſcovered, which 
cauſe their abounding at certain Times; and the 
Methods by which Vegetables of all Kinds, un- 
der the chret Giftinct Heads of Trees, Roots, 


8 1 


founding all in this Part, as the preceding e. 
bee eh 


0 H ” P. ry 
Of the u. 5 


_ H 18 little "Crearure i is 4 very 1 
Enemy to the Farmer in many different 
Articles, and muſt be deſtroyed in ſome Caſes, 
and guarded againſt 1 in others with the ge 
Caution. | | 

In Paſture Ground it 8 Hills, which · we 
have already ſhewn the Methods of cutting up and 
deſtroying : and in Lavin Lands it will eat 
} vaſt Quantities of tlie Seed before it ſprouts, 
| Birds devour much of it, but they wait to ſee the 
Shoot - otherwiſe they know not where to ſeek 
for i it : but theſe little Enemies, whoſe Number 


and Herbage, may be preſerved from them ; | 
_—_ x, * W 4 398. 1 
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enables 


- Shoot. 


D. Nene eure of Trees Roots nd He erbage. 
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enables them to do vaſt Miſchief, partly by 
what they deſtroy, and partly by what they carry 


away, follow it into the Ground, and are them- 
' felves unſeen, as well as the Havock they make, 
till the Farmer finds the Misfortune in his poor 
We ſhall direct him to perceive it 


ſooner, for then it is too late for Remedy... | 
The Auts are great Breeders, and they are di- 
ſtinguiſhed according to their Sexes: the Males 
have Wings, the Females none. There are ſe- 
'veral Kinds of them, the largeſt living in Woods; 
but theſe do little Miſchief. The ſmall common 


Ant is the Kind ſo hurtful to the Farmer. 


Their Eggs are ſmall and round, and they are 
ſeldom ſeen or regarded; what is commonly 
called the Ant's Egg, is a thin Shell or Caſe, in 
which it lies while the Wings are forming. It is 


ſtrange, People could ſuppoſe Ants laid Eggs 


larger than their whole Body : but this is the Ex- 


planation of the Error. All Inſects that have 


Wings lie in a ſtill State ſome Time; the Silk- 
Worm, the Caterpillar, the Bee, and all others. 
This called the Egg is the ſame State of the 
Ant; and as they are utterly unable to move, 
during that Condition, the reſt take Care of 
them, carrying them to Places of Safety. 

The Miſchief they do to Trees is by eating off 
the young Buds; but this is only of a few parti- 
cular Kinds. Some Fruits alſo they are fond of, 
as is ſeen in Gardens. In Graſs-Grounds they 
do no Harm but by thoſe Hills, which are 
troubleſome enough. In new-ſown Corn-Fields 
they are moſt deſtructive, creeping in at the 
Chinks and Crannies of the Ground, and ſpoil- 
ing more than they devour or carry away. They 
are like the Wolf in the Fold, that will tear 


twenty Sheep to Pieces when he eats but of one. 


Thoſe Kinds of Grain are moſt. ſubject to this 


Injury, that have the thinneſt Skin and the 


ſweeteſt Flour. Therefore Wheat is moſt ſub- 
ject to their Depredations ; and the. ſmalleſt 
Wheat the moſt: partly as its Skin is thinneſt, 
and partly as it is eaſieſt of Carriage. 

Barley they will attack, eſpecially that which 
is beſt, waiting till it is ſomewhat ſoftened in the 
Ground. 


The other Kinds that ſuffer moſt, are Hemp, 


Flax, and Cole-ſeed. 


Rye they are not very fond of; and all Kinds | 
of Pull are ſafe, for they do not like them; the 


Skins are too thick, and the Meal too bitter. 
In Gardens they are miſchievous in the ſame 


| Manner, eating one half of the Seeds tht are 
| put into the Ground. 


I x 


The Remedy is the deferoying them; and this 
is to be done ſeveral Ways. Firſt let the Farmer 
find their Neſts, which are under Hedges, about 
the Stumps of old Trees, and on little Riſings of 


Ground. 


Let him carry wet Straw to theſe Places, - 


cover all the Neſts, and fire it. The Smoak will 
deſtroy them, And if once going over the 


| Ground do not anſwer the Parpoſe, it muſt be 


| 5 for it. 


The Time for doing this is half an Hour 
aer Sun-ſet, for they are then all together. In 
Gardens tis a good Method to pour boiling Wa- 
ter upon their ns, taking the ſame Time 
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are very terrible in this Deſtruction. 


This is the Way to deſtroy Ants; but there is 
alſo a Method of preventing their Breeding. 
They hate Lime-Soot and Aſhes; theſe are all 


good Manures, and ſhould be uſed where Ants 


are molt likely to come. Tis alfo a good Me- 
thod to. dreſs, the Land with theſe after they 
have been choaked with burning the Litter. 
This perfects the Deſtruction of tlem, and they 
are ſeldom found to inſen ſuch a Piece of nd 
afterwards. 
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CHAP. II. 
. Of Beetles, 


T ſeveral Kinds of Beetles are innumerable; 


we have them from the Stag · horned Kind, 
which is nearly as big as a Wren, to the ſmall 
black Beetle of the Roſe-buſn, which is ſcarce 
big enough to be viſible. 

They are all bred the ſame Way, and many of 
them are great Devourers. The Farmer is aware 
of them in their winged State; but there | is an- 
other Condition in which they do him greater 
Damage. 

In the End of Summer they lay their Eggs juſt 
under the Surface of the Ground. Theſe: hatch 
into thick white Maggots with fix Legs, and 
after a Time of Reſt they come out with Wings, 
in the proper Form of a Beetle. 5 

In the Maggot or Grub State, they eat the 
Roots of Graſs and Corn; and ſometimes they 
Eight 
Years ſince they almoſt caus'd a Famine in 
NokrolR. 

In the Beetle State ** prey upon Corn in the 
ſame Manner as the Ants. They creep into the 
Cracks of the Ground, and devour the beſt 
Grains. Their Time of Miſchief is when the 
Grain is ſwell'd, and before it ſhoots. | 


They are more univerſal Deſtroyers than' the 


Ants, for they have ſtronger Jaws, and leſs Nicety 
in their Taſte. There is no kind ** Grain or 


Pulſe ſecure againſt them. 
The Method of deſtroying them is this. 


. Juſt before the Sowing, carry ſome wet Litter 
into the Field; lay it in Heaps, and about E- 


vening ſet Fire to it. That Fuel is beſt which 
makes moſt and thickeſt Smoak. They lie con- 
cealed in Buſhes and Hedges, but they fly at 
Evening with the Owls : this is therefore the 
Time to deſtroy them or drive them away. They 
are afraid of Smoak as much as the Ants, and 
they will be choaked in great Numbers by it; 
and what eſcape Deſtruction will get far off. 

The ſame Manures that are uſeful againſt 
the Ant, are in like Manner ſerviceable againſt 
the Beetle: and it is a very good Method, 
where they are very plentiful, or à Field is par- 
ticularly in Danger, to Katte Lime over: ir Jald 
after Sowing. 

The ſteeping of $eed-Corn in ſider and 


other Liquors, we have treated of in its Place: 


one great Uſe of chat Practice is defending che 
Corn from theſe Devourers; therefore, wherever 
there is particular Danger either from Ants or 
Beetles, the Farmer ſhould be ſure. to put thoſe 


ingredients into the Brine which are moſt diſ- 
agreeable 


i We 
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agreeable to them or moſt deſtructive of them. 
Among all theſe Ingredients nothing defends 
Corn ſo well againſt the Beetle as TW” 


CHAP. in. 
Of Worms. 


| 


ö 


HE Gardeners imagine that Worms do 
them no Harm; but thoſe who have ob- 


ſerved the Courſe of Nature in the Field, can 
tell them they miſtake. There is a particular 
Time at which they feed upon the Grain; and 
they are ſo numerous, that the Deſtruction is 
very great. | | 8 

The Worm is produced in the common Way 
of other Animals; but it is particular, that 
each Creature of this Species has both the 
Sexes. This promotes their large Increaſe: and 
as they have nothing of that Change to undergo, 
Which we have ſhewn muſt happen to all Winged 
Inſects, there is no Stop in their Growth, and 
they arrive ſoon at Perfection. 

There are three principal Kinds of Worms, 
the great and ſmall red Worms, and the Olive- 
colour'd. 

Of theſe the ſmall red 1 7 are the moſt 
deſtructive. They are too common in good 
Lands naturally; and Multitudes are alſo 1 
on with the Dung. 

The Time when they deſtroy the Corn is juſt 
when it has ſwell'd, and is beginning to ſhoot 
for the Blade and the Root. They at this Time 
prey upon its tender Subſtance, and are the 
Occaſion of ſometimes Two-thirds of a Crop 
miſſing. 


A good Method of deſtroying them, is to drive | 


a Number of Nails half way in upon the lower 
Part of the Plough which goes into the Ground. 
Theſe tear the Worms to Pieces in great Num- 
bers; and they are alſo very uſeful in the break- 
ing the Ground more fine. | 

This is therefore, on all Accounts, a very 


good Method. 


Another Way i is, to make Fires of wet Litter 
on different Parts of the Land. This deſtroys 
many of the ſmall Worms that are neareſt the 
Surface, and they are what do the Miſchief. 
But the greateſt Remedy of all is to ſteep the 
Seed-Corn in a proper Brine. | 

The Taſte of Copperas is hateful to angie; 


this. 

It is. ſuppoſed Hemp is deſtrudive of — 
or hateful to them, but Experience ſhews this to 
be an Error. I have feen Corn, ſteep'd in a De- 
coction of Hemp, devoured in the ſame Manner 


as if nothing had been done to it, and utterly 
The beſt Preſervative of all, is 


eaten to Pieces. 
to ſprinkle Lye over the Seed- Corn after ſteep- 
ing, and then to ſift Lime over it, and ſow it, 
well covered, with both. Theſe Taſtes continue 
with it longer than others, and; are er 
more l . 5 
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and they are no Way better guarded againſt wag | 


| 


7 E have named the principal Deſtroyers 
of Crops while in the Ground; and are 
| now to conſider the Devourers of them when they - 


have ſprouted: and of theſe none is ſo fatal, fo 
numerous, or ſo hard to be conquered, as the 


| Slug. 


By this Name the Farmer expreſſes the naked 
Snail. It is of two Kinds, a large black and a 
ſmall brown one. The black is the greateſt 


Devourer ; but the other is more apt to eſcape 


Deſtruction, becauſe unſeen, by being ſmall od 
of the Colout of the Ground. 

Theſe are ſo very fruitful a Creature, that 
they will, in Places where there is any Shelter 
near, encreaſe faſter than It 1s — to deſtroy 
them: 

A Gentleman of Veracity, who has a ſingle 
Acre of Garden, aſſures me that he has, one Day 
with another, kill'd with his own Hand, ſixty 
or ſeventy of theſe Creatures, Morning and 
Evening, during the Summer, for theſe twenty 


Years, and yet he finds to this Day as many as 


ever. | 
In Gardens theſe Creatures eat the Hearts of 


new-planted Kitchen-Herbs ; but in Fields they 


get a little within the Surface, and eat the 98 
Shoots of the Crop. 

The Stalk which is to ſupport the Ear, toge- 
ther with the Rudiment of the Ear, and of 
every Grain it contains, lie in this firſt Shoot, 


and this is eaten off by theſe miſchievous Crea- 


cares: 5 
The ſmall brown Slug is ang delttuctive of 
Wheat and other Grain; the * black s 
of Pulſe. 

The ſteeping of Seed- Corn is of no Benefit i in 


this Reſpect, becauſe no Taſte from thoſe Ingre- 


dients gets up to the Shoot. Therefore other 
Defence muſt be thought of againſt theſe ax 
mies. 

Experience ſhews they are moſt frequent on 
Land manured with Dung ; and that feweſt 'of 
all are found where the ſharpeſt Manures are 
uſed; ſuch as Lime, and the like. 

Of all the Taſtes that can be thrown among 
them, two are found moſt diſagreeable to them; 
theſe are Lime and Soot. 


This will give the Farmer his firſt Inſtruction 
| againſt them. 
He knows the Time when they will come to 


be miſchievous, and he has before him the Ingre- 
dients that can do moſt to'prevent it. 

Let him have ſome freſh and ſtrong Lime 
ready; and about eight Days after the ſowing of 


Chimneys ſwept for Soot. 


ſprinkle it over the Ground, 


| *, This,will greatly promote the Strength of he. 
Crop, and. at. the dame; Time Poiſon. Nate 


of theſe Vermin. 1 


the Corn, let him have one or more of his 


Let him mix together 
equal Quantities of the freſh Soot and Lame, and 5 


| If he can have the Advantage of 2 Shower * 


about this Time, let him 9285 all Means order the 
1 Soot 2 


# 
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Soot and Lime to be 15855 on ſoon N 
if not, the beſt Time is very early in the Morn- 
ing; becauſe they are then out, and upon the 


Surface of the Ground. The Lime falling upon 


their Bodies, kills them and the Taſte and Ef- 
fect of it will remain ſeveral Days upon the 
Land, as a Preſervative againſt thoſe which 
have eſcaped. 

In ſmall Pieces of Ground, A "Mixture 8 
Soap-Lees and Tallow-Chandlers, Greaves, de- 
ſtroys them utterly, 


-HESE are Enemies of which the Farmer 
is not ſo much aware, as of many others 


which do him leſs Damage. They are not fo | 


common in his Crops as the reſt, which are in 
a Manner univerſal ; but where they come they 
are extremely deſtructive. 

They feed upon the Shoot as ſoon as it ap- 
pears above the Ground, and are very miſchievous 
to the Summer-Corn, and other late ſown Crops. 
They eat theſe down ſo very deep, that fre- 
quently, there is never another Shoot made, but 
the Grain dies, rotting in the Ground. 

The Remedy againſt theſe Creatures is of a 
peculiar Kind. It is found that they cannot en- 
dure the Taſte of Bitters of any Sort. This is 
not ſingular; for many Inſects beſide theſe, and 
even ſmall Birds, are deſtroyed by thoſe Bitters, 


which we take with Safety and Advantage, in 


the ſame Manner as if they were the moſt fatal 
Poiſon. An Infuſion of Gentian will kill moſt 
of the ſmall Birds; yet, to us, it is a very whol- 
ſome and excellent Stomachic : on the other 


hand, there are Worms that feed on Pellitory of | 


Spain, which is ſo hot we cannot endure it in 


. 


our Mouths without Pain. 

The Farmers who have, from Father to 5 Sos, 
a Tradition of this kind, boil Wormwood in 
Water, and ſprinkle. i it over thoſe Crops which 
the Graſhopper is devouring. But mow» is a 
much more powerful Remedy. | 
| CORY.” is the moſt hateful Bitter | in the 
World; and a very ſmall Quantity of it will 
give its Taſte to a vaſt deal of Water. This 
ſhould be ſprinkled on the Crop, and will never 


CHAP, VL 
_ Grathopper n leads to the Lo- 


ſame Kind; but this terrible Deſtroyer we are 
little acquainted with in Burr AM. We were 


threatened with a Swarm of them ſome few 
Tears ſince; and, as it is poſſible,” they may 
come at ſome other Time, tho we have all the 
© Reaſon itnaginable to hope not; it may not be 
e ein 
r . of any Kind, 


cuſt, as it is only a ſmaller Apimal of the 


* 


* 


— 
* 
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; 


medy. 


and in gny Degree of Growhy n | 
come in ſuch Swarms as to cover the whole 
Ground to a great Depth, there can be no Re- 
If they ſhould ever threaten our 
Crops, ie would naturally be in a les Qyan- 
tity; and the 8 would be in the 
Method juſt directed. Coloquintida ſhould be 
boiled in Water, and the Liquor ſprinkled over 
the Field. This would indeed be worth a Tryal 

inſt other Inſects, particularly in Gardens; 
but it is not yet recommended upon Experience. 


It is a Taſte ſo extremely nauſeous, that pro- 


bably no Creature would eat any * — 
with i it. EY 


C H A P. VII. 
o * Caterpillar. 


Oles. are of innumerable Kinds, like | 
the Beetles and their Maggots, They are 


the Young of the Butterfly-Species, and are as 
various. in their Form, Size and Colours, as 
thoſe winged Parents from whom they ſpring; 

The Butterfly is directed by Nature to lay her 
Eggs upon ſome particular Plant; and dae the 
Caterpillars are hatched. This Plant is to be 
their Food, therefore the Farmers and the Gar- 
deners Crops ſuffer moſt becauſe they are well 
taſted: and the Creature devours n 
and does vaſt Miſchief. 


After it has lived the appointed Time in this 


State, it ſpins a Web; and in that waits the 
Change into a Butterfly : thence it iſſues, like 
the Parent Animal, to lay the F oundation of ane. 


other Brood. 

Trees ſuffer as much as ſmaller Plants by 
theſe Creatures; they will eat up the whole 
Quantity of their Leaves ſometimes in a very 
ſhort Time. _ 

In the Fields the Pulſe-kind are moſt ſubject 
to them; and it is very eſſential to guard againſt 
them. 

In Plantations of Trees their Neſts ſhould. be 
ſought, after the Leaves are fallen; for many 
Kinds of them breed in this Manner in great 
Numbers, the Eggs remaining in, the Neſt or 
Bag all the Winter, and hatching juſt when the | 
Leaves come out in Spring. 

Theſe Neſts are generally. at the Extremities 
of the Branches of young Trees, and the beſt 
Method is to cut off the Tip of the Branch and 


deſtroy them. 


In Fields they have not this Courſe of Breed- 
ing, for what ſuffer moſt by them are the Sum- 


mer Crops. When the Farmer ſees them in any 


Number, or perceives by their Havock that 
they are numerous enough to do him Miſchief, 
his Remedy is this: 

"Melt ſome Pitch in an Eartheg Pipkin, and 
put to it ſome Flour of ome Let it cool, 
and divide it into ſeveral 

Place ſmall Heaps of Straw in "det Parts 
of the Field, and on each lay one of theſe 
Lumps of the Pitch and Brimſtone. Set Fire to 
the Straw, and the other Ingredients will melt 
and burn among it; and every Caterpillar chat 


15 


„ 


— 
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i within the Influence of the Smoak, will fall | 


off and periſh. 
If once be not ſufficient, the ſame Practice 


may be repeated; and if the Farmer be diligent, 
he need not fear Succeſs. The Art is diſpoſing 
the Heaps in ſuch Manner, that no Part of the 
Ground may be free from the Smoak. 


In Gardens and ſmall Plantations of any kind 


uſe the following Method. 

Boil ſome Tobacco in Urine, and * to it 
ſome Soap- Lees. Sprinkle where the Caterpil 
lars are, and it will deſtroy them. 


SATAUTATTIASDEAISUITTAUTITSTTTRID 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the Grub. 


E have informed the Farmer in general, 
that the Grub is the Worm or Maggot 
produced by the Eggs of the Beetle. But there 
is one particular Kind of this Creature more de- 
ſtructive than the reſt; and when the Grub is 
mention'd without any particular Diſtinction, 


this Kind is meant. 


This is a thick, ſhort, whitiſh Worm, with a 
hard red Head, and ſix ſhort Legs. It is found 
among the Roots of Barley and other Corn, and 
does prodigious Miſchief; eating off the firſt 
Shoot juſt above the Huſk. It feeds on the 


2 kind of Pap, like Cream; and leaves the 
Shoot to wither, and the Body of the Seed to 


; A 


This e Creature is the Produce of 
that Inſect we call the Cock-chafer, which is ſo 
abundant in Hedges in Summer-Evenings. 

It is an endleſs Taſk to think of deſtroying 
the Grub, becauſe it lies at fome Depth under 


the Ground ; but there is no great Difficulty in | 


preventing the Danger, by deſtroying the old 
ones, to whoſe Eggs the next Brood muſt be 


owing. | 
We have directed the Farmer to defend him- 
ſelf againſt Beetles in general, by making a great 


Quantity of a ſtinking and ſmothering Smoke; 


and the ſame Method is to be practiſed here. 


He is to burn wet Stubble under all his | 
Things, efficacious to this Purpoſe : there is a 


Hedges; and he will by this Means certainly 
either deſtroy or drive them from his Grounds. | 


+» & bs 2; - 40h 
Of Hi. 


Tusgeg. are 28 muede in cheit Kinde 
as the Beetles or the Caterpillars, and no 


| Inſe& i is more deſtructive of the Farmer's Crops. 


We have already ſpoken of the Damages they 


lars which have not occurred before in their 


a 


do to Turnips, and to other young Shoots | 
of uſeful Plants, under the ſeveral Heads | 
where thoſe Articles are treated of at large; 
we ſhall. therefore refer the Reader to their pro- 
per Place for theſe particular Conũderatious; | 
but ſhall here give a general Account of this de- 
ſtructive Creature, and mention thoſe: Particu- 


0040 — —_ 


pong 


— - 


<> 


——— 
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the Fly which Nes innumerably upon 


any other Hurt in its Diſpoſition: 


; Effects far. 
| where there are a ſmall Parcel of theſe Vermin, 
will ſtifle them all, but there is no ſpreading the 


Place; ; and. with this cloſe the Account of 1 


Farmer's Inſect-Enemies. | 
Among the Fly-kind thoſe: which ire the moſt 
conſpicuous. are the leaſt hurtful. The larger 


Species being, for the moſt Part, harmleſs; and 
the ſmalleſt, in the higheſt Degree, miſchievous, 


The Dragon-Fly, of which we have many 
beautiful Species, frequent about Waters, and 


which the Ignorant have diſtinguiſhed by the 


Name of the Horſe-ſtinger, has neither that, nor 


a harmleſs 
Inſect, form'd to wanton in the Fields of Air, to 


amuſe us with its Beauty, and the Rapidiry of 
| its Flight; and to do nothing to injure us. Its 


Brood are hatched in the Waters, where they are 
the Prey of Fiſhes, but never come in the Way 
of doing Mankind Damage. 


It is much the ſame with tlie reſt of tlie large 
Kinds of Fly. They wander from Place to 
Place, and feed at Random upon leſſer Inſects, 


or upon uſeleſs Vegetables: but it is much other- 
wiſe with the ſmall Sorts. 


They herd together 
in innumerable Droves, ſettle upon the Boughs 
of uſeful Trees or Plants, and deſtroy arid per- 


vert the Courſe of Nature by their Sueking. 


Wherever theſe appear, the Method for de- 


ſtroying them is by proper Smoaks; for nothing 
elſe can properly and perfectly reach them; bur 


there are Ingredients to be uſed in this Manner, 


which ſpread their Effects ſo far, and operate 
fweet Matter of the Corn, which is at that Time 


ſo powerfully, that it is ſcarce poſſible for theſe 


Deſtroyers to eſcape or to ſupport ee 
againſt their Influence. 


Books written on theſe Subjects, epd with 


| Receipts for Liquors to ſprinkle over Plants 
covered with theſe little Deſtroyers; but "theſe. 
are trifling to the Method by Smoak, which is 
to be ſent among them much more call, and 
| ſpreads its Influence more univerſally, 


For the Deſtruction of Flies of a larger Kind, 


that have ſeiz d upon a Crop, a Quantity of 
Feathers may be burnt among wet Straw, and 


theſe give ſo offenſive a Flavour to the Smoak, 


that the Creatures will ſometimes be driven away 
entirely ; but oftener, when only driven away 
| thus, they return again. 
therefore molt eligible, is to kill them. 


The Method that is 
The Smoak of Brimſtone is, beyond all other 
ſuffocating Steam artends it which no | Creazure 


can endure. 
This is therefore very proper has) it can be 


uſed conveniently, but it does not ſpread 10 : 


A few Matches burnt under a Place 


Influence of this over a whole Field. 


As Sulphur i is confined in its Sphere of Opera- 


tion, there is a Drug called Orpiment, that is, 
of all known Subſtances, the moſt extended 
and, happily for the Farmer, the Smoak of this 
is offenſive beyond all other Things. 2 


A Dram of this will make as much Smother 
as a vaſt Quantity of Straw, Stubble, or any 
other ſuch Material; and the Smell is Nike that 
| of Garlic, only vaſtly more offenſive, .. . 


This is the Farmer's. beſt. Safeguard agaiaſt 


bis Crops. E from 
| i 


many of 


- — — * 
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its having bows called by! — a 3 Sab 
ſtance; for that ariſes only from an Error: it is 
a common Thing to call yellow Ratſbane by its 
Name; but that is a Thing altogether different. 
Yellow Ratſbane is made by Art; but the right 
Orpiment is found natural in the Earth: and the 
Farmer's great Care muſt be to purchaſe it of an 
honeſt Perſon, and to n what he Ace. and! 
what he does not mean. 

There needs 5 7 Ye to this add tha 
is very little Trouble in the uſing it. | 

Let the Farmer who has Crops ee 
with theſe Deſtroyers, take the Advantage of a 
Day when there is a little Wind; and place him - 
ſelf ſo that it AY, Sea the Smoak he — 


A * 
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of Damages from lever Animals. 


Cur. | 
1. Of Mice. 
992 * . 


neter B Er. bes eee 


cb N n 
Ov Mice. 


1 ELD Mice are as numerous as thoſe of the 
Houſe, and the Farmer often finds them 
as troubleſome, and ſometimes much more ſo. 
There are ſeveral Species of them; but they are all 
equally his Enemies: all feeding upon his Seed- 
Corn and Pulſe in the ſame Manner ; and are all 
to be deſtroyed by the ſame Means. 

Drier Lands are more ſubject to this Kind of 
Vermin than thoſe which lie wet; and of all the 
Kinds of ſowing, that under Fi urrow moſt ex- 
poſes the Seed to them. 

In this Caſe, as the Furrows will fall ſomewhat 
hollow, they afford a Shelter to the Mice at the 
Time of their committing all their Havock. 

The Farmer ſeems to contrive for their feaſt- 
ing and Safety together in this Method; for the 
Corn or other Seed lies perfectly expoſed to them, 
and they are not expoſed to his Eye while e 
are feeding upon it. 

In theſe Lands I have with great Concern 
often traced the Path of thoſe Devourers, and 
ſeen, all eaten up, or carried away to ſome little 
Piſtance: for under the Covert of this Manner 
of Tillage they will make/ their Neſts and Gra- 
naries as it were in different "Places; and the 
Seed ſhall be found ſtored up in one of theſe, 
chat ſhould have covered a great * of 
Grourid with f its Shoot. 

The Huſbandman will by this ſee a great Dir. 
advantage attending that Kind of Tillage; and 
he will know in what Fi ields he is AS to fear 
theſe Enemies.” 1 

Tough this Manner of 8 gives. the 
Mice iti "Advantage, the other Way does not ſuf- 
ficiently ſecure the Corn from them. When i ir is 
ſown in the common Way. and harrow'd,; in, it is 
better covered; and there is a great deal more 

meh for them to oy at it: but they are very 


o 


le Girely:1 upon? his Comput Then let him 
light a few Pieces of Charcoal, and ſet over theſe 


1 


| 


© | and tear up and deſtroy a great deal. 


| Poſe of Poiſon to theſe Creatures, which are not 
literally and ftriftly Poiſon to ourſelyes. Theſe 


row, for that takes from him all Opportunity of 


his Poiſon, _ 


| and harrow'd over, the Mice muſt. come upon 
the Surface and dig down for the Corn, and they 


a Fire Shovel with an Ounce of ous corn beat 
0 to Powder. | 


and with various Effect. 


| knows exactly when he is to expect them; and 


therefore to look to his Ground a Day or two 


| on the Ground for them. 


4 N. 


There will preſent riſe from it a thick white 
' Sitioakt, of a moſt offenſive Smell. He will not 
be incommoded by it, becauſe the Wind drives 
it from him; but it will ſpread over a vaſt Space 
of Ground: if the Field be ſmall once burning 
will do; if larger, it may be Genet in two or 
three Places. 

I have ſeen this tried in different Tnftabess; 
It hurts no Crop, and 
moſt Kinds of Flies are deſtroyed by it ; bur there 
are ſome it does not Kill. 6 


8. E. T. 


Crap. 


3. Of Birds. 


deu a. in this Caſe will aj | after it, 
When it is ſown under Furrow] dy Pein 
with it as ſoon as it is in the Ground; but when 
it is harrowed in they wait for its firſt Sprout. 
This gives the Farmer an Advantage, becauſe he 


it is a great Article of Safety to know when to 
gory againſt the Danger. 
The careful Huſbandman is not in this Caſe to 
wait till he ſees the Shoot of his Seed; for the 
Mice have very quick Eyes, and they will per- 
ceive it a Day or two before he does: he is 
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before the Time of its being ſeen covered with 
the young Shoot; and then, as he knows the 
Devourers will be about, he is to Pe for 
their Deſtruction. 

Traps are a very poor Method of getting rid 
of theſe Creatures. There is no Way well worth 
his Conſideration but Poiſon; and happily for 
him there are Drugs which will anſwer this Pur- 


he is to uſe, and they will ſufficiently anſwer his 
Purpoſe. It would be a diſagreeable Thing to 
be meddling with Ratſbane; but there is no 
Harm in handling the Ingredients he has to uſe. 


In the firſt Place let him conſider what Fields 
from their Soil are moſt likely to harhour Mice, 
and in what Places he has known them moſt miſ⸗ 
chievous. Let him never ſow theſe under Fur- 


attacking his Enemies: they work under Ground 
as it were, and will never come into the Wey of 


When theſe Fields have been, ſoup ani, 


will then certainly meet with any Thing he lays 


Let 
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Let him mix up a Peck of Barley Meal, a 
Foord of Powder of white Hellebore Root, 
and four Ounces of Powder of Staves-Acre; and 
when theſe are all mixed together by ſifting | 
through a coarſe Hair Sieve, add half a Pound 
of Honey, and as much Milk : as will work the 
hat into a Paſte. 


Let this be broke into Pieces, ind ſcattered | 


over the Field at the Time when the Mice are 
known to be coming. They will eat it greedily, 
and it is certain' Death to them. There is nothing 
in any of the Ingredients difagreeable to the Tafte 
when thus mixed:; and every Morſel of it will be 
devoured. The Mice will be kept from digging 
after the Corn; 'and at "ye Wine Time IT by 


the Ingredients: 1 
* This is the Method to be uſed juſt at the Time 


of Danger; but the Farmer who has a Fieid 
peſtered with theſe Vermin, will do well to be 


thinking at other Times alſo of deſtroying them. 
They live at a ſmall Depth under Ground, 
and there breed in Abundance. The Paſſage 


— 


into their Neſt is by 4 little round Hole, and | 


theſe are eaſily ſeen in dry Weather. 


On theſe Occaſions the Farmer ſhould 35 his 


Rounds with a Quantity of the - Paſte before di- 
reed z and wherever he ſees a Hole throw in a 
Piece. A little Trouble of this Kind taken from 
time to time in the Heat of Summer when the 


Holes are moſt conſpicuous, would Lane root 


them « ob. 1 


c HAP. 
Of Motes. 


\HESE are ſubterranean Enemies of an- | 
other Kind ; but in their Way do as much 


II. 


Miſchief as the former. We ſee their Hills in 
"Paſtures, where they work under Ground at 
a ſtrange Rate, and are very hurtful; but the 
Damage they do to Corn is much greater; and 
frequently comes upon the Farmer quite unex- 
expectedly. He knows that the Ants and the 
Mice will eat the Grain when, newly ſqyed, and 


that the Slugs will deſtroy it when juſt ſhot up; 


but when theſe Times are over he is at Reſt on 1 dern beck 
them back again. 


Relief; and there is none wiſe or ee hut 


thoſe Heads. On the contrary, there is no Time 
bY which the Mole may not deſtroy his Crop. | 


1 
8 


This Creature formed for diving under — | 


preys upon the Roots of Plants, and is fond 


in a particular Manner of thoſe of Corn; but 


beſide che Qvantity they deſtroy by eating, they 
damage a vaſt deal more by undermining the 
eee, Tis bud to he conceived what Ha- 
vock one Way or oth, er a:ſingle, M will make 
in a Field of Corn; 
_ . theſe Creatures will 
| of an Acre in a Day; and this perhaps at a 
Time when the Corn is half grown n 


The drieſt Lands are the, oſt dee to theſe | 


Animals, but they will get into any; and there 
is no Creature of all the Number to whoſe In- 
Juries the Farmer is expoſed, againſt.» which it is 


fo difficult to guard. There is no foreſeeing | 


When they will come; but it is very important to 
know of their being in the Ground as ſoon as 
poſſible, in order to top 1 the DeſtruAion. 
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: 


in how: little Time, one of 
{hn throhgh a third Part | 


is nt a ſafe” or xligible Method. 
ſending them out of ones own Ground into ones 


The only. Captions in the Farmer's Dire is to 
Feen whether there are any there at the Time 
of plowing ; and if there be, he is to uſe every 
poſſible Method of deſtroying them: if not, he 
is to examine whether, the Lands neareſt his own 
every Way be infeſted by them, or clear from them. 


Ihe freer they are they more likely he is to 


be clear of them; but there is no Certainty from 
this; for there are Times when they will come 


without any poſſible Manner of gueſling- from 


whence; and they will ſometimes have done irre- 
parable Miſchief, waa ris n they are in 
8 Place. 

The next Caution to this of knowing 5 
to expect them, is the deſtroying them when 
found. They are a very defenceleſs Creature, 


and not very cunning. Their only Security is 


the being hid under the Surface; and they be- 
tray themſelves in that Retreat by the * 
of their working. 

The Huſbandman, * Cropi 1s ſuffering by 
them, is to look for the Tracks where they have 
gone; and theſe he will eaſily ſee by the differecit 
uten of the new turned up Earth. | | 


He is to follow the Courſe: of one of theſk | 


Paſſages, when be has got Sight of it; and he is 
to dig croſs Holes in it, and to watch the going 
out or coming back of the Mole. And wherever 
it is caſting, to ſtrike it through with an iron In- 


ſtrument made for that Purpoſe. The Traps 


for eatching them are alſo common, cheap, and 
ot a plain Structure. Indeed the Deſtruction of 


this Creature is fo eaſy, and fo many are ready to 
undertake it at 2 trifling Price, that the Caution 
we firſt gave is the moſt important; which is ' 
the finding as ſoon as Lora mos they are 
growing miſchievous. 5 
In ſome Places the Fa armers content themſelues : 
with driving them out of their Fields; and this 
is to be done by ſmoaking them, as other Cres. | 


tures of a lefler Kind are deftrFyed. 


To this Purpoſe they open their Paſſages in 


ſeveral Places, and burn Heaps of Straw and 


ſome Br imſtone. This will drive the Moles 
out of a Corn Field ſpeedily enough; but this 


Neighbours, who 


ay, in the ſame Manner drive 
his is only a temporary 


their Deſtruction. 
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e Birds” 


E fave. Sone . che lad * ; 


:, Creeping Tribe of Enemies to the Far- 


| mer ; 3 and1come: to the flying. Theſe are as hart- 
ful, and they muſt be guarded againſt by other 
Means. Thoſe who are unaccuſtomed to theſe 
| Things will be ſurpriſed to {ce to how many 
Accidents, and to hat a Vatiety of Pevpurets, 
the Huſbandman's Crop is expaſed. They wil! 
vonder any Gate preſerves it fram them ; hut 
| .cortajn it is that Care is neceſſary, or e . 


be but a poor Chance of eſaaping tbem 
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and ſmaller, from the; Crow to the Sparrow; 
and they are continually ſeeking after it, from 


the Time it is out of che Sen Hand in the [ 


Field, to the houſing it up in the Granary. 

| The ſmall Birds will follow the Sower, and 
one would think they would devour it as faſt as 
it comes from his Hand: from that Time they 
are daily ſeeking after every Grain that does not 
lie too deep for them; and they will in Spite 
of the beſt Care cat a great del. 1 

When it is about to ſhoot, the Ny Rook comes 


| 


in. He perceives, as we have obſerved, the firſt 


Spire that gets above the Surface, before the 
Farmer's Eye ſees the leaſt Appearance of it; 


and he tears up a great deal. There is no Seed 


the Farmer ſows that is not a proper Food for 


it begins to peep above Ground. If a Boy or two 


gle it. 


theſe Devourers. They fall upon all alike, and 
happy for the Huſbandman it was, that in the 
old Way of ſowing, a great deal more Seed was 
allowed than was needful for the abſolute 
Growth. 

The beſt Bade and Safety W 4 
Devourers is the new Method of Huſbandry. 


Drill ſowing gives great Security to 15 | 


Seeds in general; and it limits the Time of the 
Danger of its being devoured, ſo that it is UA, 
more eafy and cheap to protect it. 


There is nothing of all that Loſs of che Seel * 


as ſoon as thrown from the Hand; nor can theſe 
rapacious Creatures pick it up Day by Day 
afterwards as it lies expoſed; tis covered by 
that Practice, and the ſole Danger is juſt when 


be employed juſt at that Time to fright the 


Birds away, it is naturally ſecure at all others. 


The ſteeping of Seed is another Defence againſt | 
Birds; * E 229-605 and ne- 


A good Cuſtom wad be to ks a Perſon follow | 


the Seedſman in the common Way with a Piſtol, 


| follow; hanging up:any-he chances to "7 on a 
Stick by the Way. 

This will defend che Seed i in ſome Malice as 
| ſown; and the fame Practice will be uſeful aſter- 
wards when it begins to ſprout. 

Tbis will be needful whatever Method of Huf. | 
bane has been followed; for the Rooks and 
other Birds will tear up the Seed from any Depth 
where they ſee its firſt Shoot. bl 

Therefore about a Fortnight after the ſowing 
of Barley and other Summer Corn, and about 
ſix and twenty Days after the ſowing of Wheat, 
Rye, and the like, in Autumn, let a Couple of 
Boys with Piſtols be ſent into the Field. Guns 
are unmanageable for ſuch Perſons, and the kil- 
ling is not ſo much the Purpoſe as the frighting. 
Any Servant of the Farmer's may with a Gun 
kill a Crow or two, or half a Dozen Sparrows, 
in any other Place, and they may be ſtuck up 
in the Field. The Boys need only fire Powder, 
and they will thus weary and fright the Birds 

a 
This Method * no other will 4 the 
young Crop. It is but for a few Days that it is 
required, and no Servants the Farmer employs 
in his whole Profeſſion ſo well earn the Price he 
pays them. 
Morning and Evening are the Time of Birds 
feeding. The Boys muſt be ſent into the Field 
an Hour before Sun-riſe, and muſt ſtay half an 
Hour after Sun-ſet ; and theſe are the Times 


| when they muſt be moſt vigilant. In the Middle 


of the Day there is leaſt Danger, and the moſt 
Damage of all is done at Day-break. 


We have thus given the Farmer a general 
View of all the Dangers to which his Crops are 


| expoſed from Animals; and the Methods found 
moſt ſucceſsful in preſerving and defending them 


] agaiſt them. 
One farther Damage thaw is to which Ng is 


AFING it n ! che Cluſters that 


_ and this is from other Plants : of this 
we are to treat in the enſuing Chapters. 


eee 
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BOOK xv. 


SECT. IV. 


Of the Damage from WEEDS. 


Cad 


1 the Advantages of his Labours and |. 
Expence; and wiſhes the Improvements he has 
made in the Land may give all its Fertility to 


1, Of the Nature .of Weeds, 
— the od Ling of Weeds. 


Cuar. 
3: Of clearing the Ground of nud. 
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CHAP. I. 
of the Nature of Weeds, 


7 HEN the Farmer tus been at the Charge | 
of” enriching and tilling his Ground, | 


his Crop: but he is to conſider Nature ſows 
while he is ſowing; her Proviſion for keeping up 


the Species of Plants is very wonderful; their 
Seeds are ſcattered to great Diſtantes, and where 


they fall they grow. While the Seeds of ſome 


" Plants are winged with Down to make them 


float upon «os Op ihe Nöth of others are ſo. 


Fall 5114 Life,” that the leaſt Morſe! of them re- 
1 | maining i in the Ground will grow, 


Tis not with Plants as with As" in theſe 
the Loſs of à Limb or other eſſential Part can- 
not be reſtored, except in ſome few particular 
Kinds: but in Plants, while oy thing remains 
the whole will be renewed. 
wie: Hence is the Origin of Weeds to.be trac'd b 
the W and hence he will find them univer- 

'\al. 


He is 8 o this diſtin Mike of 
their Growth to divide them into two Kinds ; 


| the Perengial, or thoſe which commonly riſe 
þ 5 F from 
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from Roots left in the Ground; and the annual, 
which ſpring from Seeds brought on by the 
Winds. 

A perennial Plant is one whoſe Root lives 
through the Winter, and ſhoots afreſh in Spring. 


The Seeds of theſe may be brought on by Winds; 


but they are moſt pernicious when they riſe from 


Roots ; the Miſchief lying deeper, and the Plant 


being ſtronger. 
The caval are ſuch as riſe from ſcattered Seeds: 


theſe flower during Summer, and die when they 


have perfected their own Seeds, which Nature 
ſcatters for a ſucceeding Crop. 


From this Diſtinction the Farmer will ſee they 
are to be the Subjects of different Treatment. 
The perennial Weeds ought to be got out in the 


tilling of the Ground, their Roots being torn up 
by the Inſtruments : the annual are to be cleared 
away by a particular Practice afterwards ; that is 
by hoeing : for they are not in Being when the 
Tillage is performed. 

Beſide the Effect of Wind in bringing Seeds 
of theſe Plants upon the Ground, there is another 
Source from which many riſe : this is from Seeds 
buried there in former Tillage. 

The Seeds of theſe, like thoſe of U 
Plants, will not grow unleſs they are near the 
Surface; but many of them will continue good 
when buried at a greater Depth, and grow when 
they are brought nearer the Air by Tillage. 

The Farmer will ſee from this it is impoſſible 
to guard againſt Weeds, and that his Point muſt 
be to deſtroy them. 

Every Method of right Huſbandry aſſiſts 
in reducing their Number ; but none can utterly 
deſtroy their Seeds or Roots. 

The better Fences are kept up, the fewer 
Seeds will be brought into the Grounds ; becauſe 


the greater Part of thoſe that are brought 


by the Winds, are ſtopped by the Leaves, and 
fall there. This is the Reaſon why Hedge Bot- 
toms are, in Spite of their ſheltered Condition, 
always ſo full of Weeds. 

In the ſame Manner the better Tillage i is uſed, 


the more the Roots of perennial Weeds will be | 
torn up and taken out of the Ground; but in 


all this there will be ſtill Room for ſome En- 
creaſe. 

Some Seeds will come in, and ſome will bat 
ripened upon the Spot ; ſo that notwithſtanding 
the beſt Care that can he taken to prevent their 
Growth, a great deal will alſo be required after- 
wards to deſtroy ſuch as riſe. + 

Weeds are in this Manner to be expected in 
all Places; and they will out- grow all Crops. 
This riſes from a plain Reaſon: they are Na- 


tives of the Soil and Climate; and will therefore 


thrive better in it, BR ſuch a as are raiſed by 

Art. 

Ik᷑t is a great 1 in the Drill and Horſe- 
hoeing Huſbandry that they can from Time to 
Time be deſtroyed as the Crop is growing; and 


that every Time they are cut up the Ground re- 


ceives a Kind of Tillage. 

In the common Method they grow with the 

4 Crop; and as they are naturally more vigorous, 
they draw the greater Part of che Nouriſhment 


from it. 


060650000 S 
OHA Þ.' 
Of the ſeveral Kinds of Weeds. 


VERT Thing that grows without being 
ſown or planted, among a Crop that has 


| been ſown or planted, is in that Place a Weed. 


The whole Benefit of the Tillage was intended 
for the Crop, and this robs it of a Part. 

In general thoſe Weeds are moſt numerous 
which riſe from Seeds; and thoſe moſt difficult 
to be extirpated which come from Roots. Sow- 
thiſtles in Fields, and Groundſell in Gardens, are an 
Inſtance of the firſt Kind, and Reftharrow of the 
latter; a Plant whoſe Root is ſo tough that it 
will impede the Progreſs of the Inſtruments ac- 


cording to its Name; and fo full of Vigour in 
every Part, that the leaſt Morſel ſlightly covered 


will grow. 

Bur there are ſome which have both theſe ill 
Qualities of propagating quickly and abundantly 
by their Seeds, and ſpreading and riſing allo 
from their Roots. 

Coltsfoot is an Inſtance of this Kind, its Seeds 


are winged with Down like the Groundſell or 


Sowthiſtles, and the Root is as tough and full of 


Life as that of Reſftharrow ; theſe are the moſt 


pernicious of all. 
Couchgraſs propagates almoſt entirely by the 
Root ; but it ſpreads ſo faſt and ſo far, that no- 


thing is more prejudicial. 


711 


From this Review of the ſeveral Natures of 


Weeds, the Farmer will know how he is to con. 


duct himſelf in this Reſpect. — 


Let him when he is about to enter upon the 


Tillage of a Piece of Ground, conſider what are 
the Weeds upon it, and by that determine his 
Method of working: for all Lands the Horſe- 
hoeing Huſbandry is preferable in this Reſpect 
to the other, but moſt of all where the Ground is 
over-run with perennial Weeds. Let him take 
Care. he know theſe by Sight, and underſtand 
what he is to do by their Appearance. | 

If he ſees the Common Way Thiſtle, this is one of 


' thoſe of the worſt Kind, its Roots creeping and 


ſpreading, while its Seeds ay by Means of 


the Down. 


Fern is another terrible creeping rooted Weed ; 
and Melilot is hateful, not only by its abundant 
Propagation, but its abominable Flavour. Such 
as this hurt the Farmer two Ways; they im- 


poveriſh his Crop, and give an ill Condition to 
the Grain. Wild Garlick does the ſame Damage. 
Wherever there are an Abundance of theſe 


Thiſtles, and ſuch other of the rooted Kinds, let 
the Farmer underſtand that the Ground vill coſt 
him much more Expence than under any other 
Condition, whatſoever Method he follows; and 


four coultered Plow, to harrow away the Roots 


immediately after every plowing, and to work it 
up by the Drill and Horſe-hoeing Method. 


This will in a few Years perfectly clear it of the 


| worſt Weeds that can infeſt it, be they ever ſo 


abundant z and if he follow any other Practice, 
they. may remain Torments to him throughout 


8 1 the longeſt Leaſe, 4 5 oh 
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that his beſt Practice is to tear it up with the 
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among the Rows of the Crop; 3 and as theſe | 
Intervals of the preſent Year are to be the Plates | 
of Rows of. Crop in the ſucceedi ing, it cannot 


th. 3 


Tbe deep ods haye directed, and the re- | 
peated Harrowings will tear up and draw off a 
very great Part vf theſe Roots ; but as any ſmall | 
Fragments will grow and ſoon encreaſe to any | 


great Length, they would after this, be all the 


Care poſſible employed in it, riſe among the 


Crop, and ſtrengthen themſelves in the Ground 


during its Growth whereas ir in the ary ard 
Method, the very ſmalleſt F ragments as ſoon 


they begin to grow will be torn up and thrown | | a 
| find moſt ſucceſsful; but if he be fo deyoted to 


out in the Intervals, and very eaſily cleared from 


be but that the Ground muſt in a few Seaſons 
be perfectly cleared from them. 


We have upon many Occaflons, and for va- 


| rious Reaſons, ſtrongly : recommended this Prac- 


tice in the preceding Parts of this Work; and 
we cannot but add this as one very elfentlal Pre- | 
_ eminence it has over the common Method, or 4 


any other ever F into 6 Uſe. 


it not only effectually deſtroys ſuch as riſe after | 
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c HAP itt. 
of clearing the Ground of Weeds. 


H E Conſideration of Weeds i is very ein- ; 
tial to the Huſbandman, becauſe ſcarce 
any of his Land eſcapes from being abundantly 
infeſted with them; and none is ever entirely 


free. They utterly deſtroy ſome Crops; and 


they never fail to injure others in Proportion to 


„ NFaoumber and Nature. 


The Hand- hoeing will, in ſome Caſes, anfwer 
the Purpoſe with the annual Weeds, as the 
Horſe-hoeing does with the others; but even 
this. in the common random Way of Serin 
is a Thing ſcarce practicable. 


We have told the Farmer what he is to doi in 
al 


a Land over-run with the perennial Kind; 


we ſhall ſuppoſe him now about to We 
Piece that is tolerably free from thele, bovis is 


abundantly covered with the annual ones. In 


this Caſe,” as well as the other; the Horſe- -hoeing | 


Method is vaſtly preferable to any other, becauſe 


the Sowing, but makes them uſeful as a Ma- 
nure: but if the Farmer is averſe to this, let 


bim take a middle Courſe. 


Where he ſees this abundant Growth of An- 


nual Weeds, he may be ſure there will be a pro- 
portional Increaſe among his Crop: they muſt 
be deſtroyed, or they will ſtarve his Corn, by 
dratving to themſelves the far greater Part of the 


Sowing, nothing is ſo difficult as to get out 


Weeds in the Growth; but in this Caſe it 
therefore if he will | 


would be imprafticable : 
not admit-the Hoe-Plough .into wide Interyals, 


at leaſt let him ſow. by the Drill with ſomewhat 
_ narrower, that his Crop may ſtand clear, and 


vell diſtinguiſhed from the wild Growth; and 
that the Hoers may eaſily and conveniently clear 


the Ground between the Rows with Hand- Hoes. 


This is an Improvement of the common | 


Practice, and will be of great Service; becauſe 
„Ae Hoers, while they clear the Intervals be- 


. 


Nouriſhment: in the common random Way of | 


— 


| 


— 


7 


tween, the Rows, may alſo draw up the Weeds 
by Hand that grow among the Crop in the 


Rows; but this is by no Means comparable ind 


the Effect to the other Method. 
The Hand- Hoers leave Parts of the Roots i in 


| the Ground, and after the firſt Shower there is 


a new Crop of the Weeds; but the Horſe-Hoe, 
tearing up the Roots, admits of no ſuch ſpeedy 
Return. 

Theſe are the Methods the Huſbandman will 


the old Method, that no Proſpect of Advantage 
can lead him out of his beaten Tract, then his 
proper Recourſe muſt be to a Summer's F allow; 
and this muſt be carefully obſerved. The 
more the Ground is infeſted with Weeds, the 
more Care muſt be taken in the turning vp the 
Ground. 


them, when they are thus from Time to Time 


but there are Seeds that will lie under very little 
Diſadvantages a whole Year without ſhooting, 
and on theſe the Fallow takes no Effect. 
The wild Oat is of this Kind, and . ſeveral 
others; for there are Plants whoſe Seeds natu- 


rally lie twelve or eighteen Months in the 


Ground. 

Theſe eſcape all the Farmer's Diligence in a 

Summer Fallow; they are not to ſhoot till the 
ſucceeding Spring, and then they come up with 
great Vigour, as if the fallowing had been a 
Preparation of the Earth for them. 
Thus altho' a Summer's Fallow is the beſt Ex- 
pedient the Farmer can uſe who will not follow 
the new Improvements, yet it is not to be com- 
par'd'in Efficacy to the Methods they offer for 
his Service. 

It will deſtroy a great many Weeds, bot the 
Horſethoeing Method utterly extirpates all; and 
that without the Loſs of the Seaſon ſacrific'd to 
8 Operations of Fallowing. 

We repteſent theſe Things to the practical 


Þ Farmer as they are, on theſe repeated Inſtances ; 
and hope the ſeveral Proofs of Advantages of 
various Kinds attending on the Practice of the 


new Method, will, when he ſees them thus can- 


didly laid before him, induce him to follow it. 
The Seeds that lie this length of Time in the 

- Ground, and eſcape by that the Summer's Fallow, 
are not the only Source of a ſucceeding Year's 


Growth of Weeds; a vaſt Number are brought 
in with the Dung and other common Manures, 
and the great Quantity beſide riſing from Seeds, 
wafted in by Winds, join in ſhewing that a 
Method of Huſbandry which deſtroys them 
while the Crop is growing, muſt much more 
perfectly anſwer the Purpoſe, than one by which 
they are only kill'd before the Sowing. 


Dung, which is the tmiverfal Wine in moôſt 


Places, is compoſed chiefly" of the Stalks of 


A dry Summer will deſtroy a mall Nees of 


torn up as they riſe, and expos'd to the Sun; | 


Corn; and, among "theſe, there go into the 


Litter the Stalks of Weeds and their Seeds; 
therefore wlüle the Fafmer is enriching the Land 
for his Crop, be "Ao ms 8 5 1 o "mp 


the Benefit of it. 
Theſe will be ſure to riſe in FIRE full Nen 


ber, and they will thrive upon the newly- enrich d | 


Soil abundantly. They can only be deſtroy'd 
j while 
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while the Crop is growing, becauſe they only 


grow with it. The Farmer will ſee by this, as 


by the other Inſtances, that there is no Way of 
deſtroying Weeds ſuited to his Purpoſe, or that 


can be effectual, but the doing it while the Crop 
is growing. 

He is ſenſible of this; and in fore Caſes at- 
tempts it, by weeding among his Corn: but this 
is a Method the worſt calculated for real Benefit 
of all that ever were introduced into Huſbandry. 


The Feet of the Weeders muſt do harm, and | 


it is often more than their Hands do good. The 
Corn ſtanding irregularly, there is no avoiding 
trampling ſome of it down; and in other Crops 
which more reſemble Weeds in their firſt Shoot, 
there is beſide the Damage of the treading them 
down, the Danger of tearing them up; and great 
Miſchief happens both ways. 

This is the Caſe. with the annual Weeds, and | 
it is ſtill worſe with the perennial : they cannot 


be torn up, becauſe that would tear up ſome of 


the Corn with them. All that can be done is 


the cütting off their Heads; the "nearer the 
Root, the better; but ſtill however near this 


is done, the Remedy is only ſlight; tempo- 


 rary and imperfect; the Root remains in all its 
Vigour, and new Shoots preſently riſe in the 


Place of the old one; Theſe ate commonly 
more numerous than the old, and conſequently 
they draw more Nouriſhment, Thus what ap- 
pears a Remedy, is; in theſe Caſes, an Increaſe 
of the Diſeaſe. 

All this is obviated by the Hbrſe hoeing Huſ- 
bandry : that tears up and deſtroys all Weeds 
without any poſſible Damage to the Crop. This 
Is plain to Reaſon, and it is found true by Ex- 
perience ; and with this laſt Recommendation, 


| added to the many we have occaſionally named 


before, we cloſe this Part of our Treatiſe; 


End of the FouRTEENT AH BO OE. 
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SECT. 1. Porsonovs. 
Chap. | 
1. Of Henbane. 
2. Of Hemlock. 
3. Of Deadly Nigbiſpade. 
4. Of Water Dropwort. 
5. Of Dogs Mercury. 
6. Of Herb Chriſtopher. 
7. 1 . 


The INTRODUCTION. 
I, E have thus, in a compleat Courſe of 


moſt of our Power, acquainted the 
Farmer with every thing he ought to 
cnow, and every thing he ought to do for the Suc- 
ceſs of his Buſineſs and Improvement of his Crops. 
We have occafionally, together with what he is 
to undertake, ſhewn him what he is to avoid, 
and there requires but the ſingle Article we are 
here to treat of, to finiſh the Deſign ; which, 
if the Execution have been at all proportioned 


> NNE the Practice of Huſbandry, to the ut- 
N 
1 
— 


2 the Intent, and to the Aſſiſtances received for 


compleating it, we hope will be caries 


Public and to Poſterity. 


is wakes of che Difordan: of Carte. we 
have mentioned their eating unwholſome Plants ; 
and it is theſe we are to conſider more at 


large in this Place, This Kingdom does not af. 
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Chap. 
8. Of Teo. 


ger. n. 


9. Of White Rot, or Cotyledon Paluſtre. 
10. Of Red Rot, or Ros Solis. : 
11. Of Louſewwort, or Pedicularis. 

12. Of Spurge- Laurel. 


Ho RrTrul. 


ford many; but what there are the Huſbandman 
ought to know, for the Security of his Stock, 


and of the young among his Family. 


Inſtinct gives Creatures a general Direction 


not to feed on hurtful Things; z but they ſome- 
times neglect the Caution; Appetite in them, 


as well as in ourſelves, getting the better of all 


other Admonition. To us who have Reaſon, 


this Inſtin& is not given; and while too young 
to exert it, we are in the Way of Danger; nor 
are we at any Time, without due Information, 


_ altogether above the Power of Accidents of this 


Nature. 
It is for this Reafan we - ſhall here give the 


| Huſbandman the full and diſtin Knowledge of 


what hurtful Plants will fall in his Way, adding 


to their Deſcriptions the Aſſiſtance of Figures, 


that he may deſtroy then wherever he perecives 
Fo ne, 
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4 a7 bath. 4 2 wil Blank oh Poiſons. 


Hiſtories, but from Eugertesce ana derbe 


F theſe we are ſo "IE that Ga are no 
more than eight naturally wild in Eng- | 
LAND: the Farmer will, from the Figures, and 
' Deſcriptions, eaſily be acquainted with this ſmall 
Number: we ſhall give him an Account of 


Oman Rn eee eee 


SECT. 1 


2 


d. the Reach of Queſtion; and he will thus 
know what he is v0 avoid, both with Reſpect to his 
Family and his ap and Py he is to avoid 
them. 3 2 85 


their Effects, not exaggerated by Fancy of falſe 


CHAP. „ — 8 
07 Henbane. 


ENBANE is a large ſpreading plant: it 
is capable of doing great Miſchief; and, 
unhappily for the Farmer, it is not confined to 
Woods or remote Places, but grows naturally 
upon Ditch Banks, and is common almoſt every 
where. 
Nature which has thrown it thus in the Way | 
of Mankind, yet has ſtamp'd fo ſtrong a Mark 
of its Qualities in every Part, and given Notices 
of its hurtful Properties ſo evidently to all the 
Senſes, that ſhe ſeems to have rais'd a ſufficient 
Caution againſt any Danger. 
It differs from all other Plants in the Form 


and Hue of its Leaves: its Flowers are of a | 
deadly diſmal Colour; and the whole Plant for- 
bidding in its Aſpect. The Eye marks it for a 


Poiſon; and when offered to the other Senſes, 
they anſwer in the ſame Language. Its Taſte is 
filthy and nauſeous, but this cannot eaſily come 
into Tryal ; for its Smell, which will be per- 
ceiv'd firſt, is offenſive and forbidding. 

By this diſmal Look, and this folding | 
Smell, has Nature warn'd Men to beware of, 
Henbane tho they ſee it frequent about their 


| Dwellings: we ſhall prevent the Poſſibility of 


miſtaking it for any other Plant, by ding, the 
Deſcription of its ſeveral Parts, © 

The Root is thick, long, and irregular in its 
Shape. From this riſe eight or ten Leaves. 
They are very large, long, and of a whitiſh 
or a greyiſh green Colour. They are very deeply | 


indented at the Sides, and of a ſtinking filthy | | 


F 
The Stalk grows up in the midſt of theſe, 
and is whitiſh, hard, woody, fult of Branches, 


and two Feet bigh. The upper! Branches ſpread 
| ut very much. 


* Many Leaves e upon 'this, like thoſe that 
iſ riſe from the Root: and of the ſame Smell. 
Flowers are numerous and large, but 
ben are not conſpicuous. They are hollow, like 
à Bell, and are of a dead Colour, vein'd in a 


: very curious Manner with Purple. 


After theſe come ſhort thick Seed - veſſels, 
which are full of ſmall brown Seeds. b 
Every Part of this Plant is poiſonous, and it 


deſtroys People by throwing them into Drow- | 8 


__ like a Lethargy, with Convulſions. 
Cattle will ſometimes eat the young Leaves 


2 
| * 


of it; and this throws them into the Sleepy Evih 
deſcribed before: if they have eat a great deal 
no Medicines can recover them. Hogs will 
grub up the Rovt, and it alfects them in the 
ſame Manner. 

Chickens will pick out this Seeds 3 11 if they 
eat a large Quantity, they die by ic. This is 
the Reaſon of its Name Henbane. 


Theſe are ſufficient Reaſons why the Farmer 


| there is yet greater Cauſe for tearing up in his 
Yard where it is very common. 

There have been Inſtances of Country Fel- 
| lows. cating the Roots by Miſtake z and they 
have dy'd in the moſt miſerable Manner in Con- 
vulſions, and with gnaſhing of their Teeth. 

The Seeds af white Henbane which are uſed 
in Medicine, are thoſe of a different Plant. 
| Th! is Fey poiſonous. - 


eee 
CHAP, U. 
of Hemlock, 


my $ is "otter of thoſe avifonogs Plants 
which Nature, for Reaſons to us unknown; 


Habitations, - 
lt is not charateris'd like Henbabe, by. a pes 
culiar forbidding Aſpect; yet it is a gloomy- 
looking Plant, and by no Means inviting to the 
Eye. Its Smell alſo is heavy, and ſeeme to the 
moſt ignotant Perfon unwholſome. 
There is a Sort of Hemlock which groen % 
| itſelf in Gardens, and reſembles Parfley's- but 


| this, tho! a very. unwholſome Plant, is not the 


| poiſonous Kind. That is the large Kind 


| ciently diſtinguiſhed by its Height, its Aſpect; 
and its painted Stalk, to prevent any Miſtake to 
the Farmer, who ſhall- have obſerved its _ 
ſcription and its Figure. 


The Root is whe; thick, long, and of an 


unpleaſant Smell. 


The Leaves that grow 955 this are very 


| large, two Foot broad, but divided into innu- 
merable ſmall Parts, in a regular and beautiful 
Manner; and ON are of E 2 und e 
een. 40 


The Stalk grows up in he midft 4 theſe, 


| and it is two N high, and as thick as 4 


Wen ad 


ſhould let none of it grow near his F ields; but 


— pa to grow in great Abutidance near our 


which grows wild in Hedges; and it is ſuffi- 


* 


1 


of porn. and. 22 1] 1 ) : 


. 1 


— 


| Chile's es: Je is of a . dingy green, but 0 


painted in a very ſurpriſing and beautiful Man- 


ner with Manner with Purple, ſo chat it re- 


ſembles the ſpeckled Skin of a Snake. 

The Flowers are white, they are ſmall Booty 
but they ſtand in thick and large Clulters at the 
Tops of the Branches. 


The Seeds are roundiſh, of a vale & green co- 


lour, and ſtriated. Two come alter every 
F lower. 


Den eb aber Kinds. vf:thia, beſide 


that firſt mentioned, and the preſent ; eſpecially 
_& very ſingular one with a thick Stalk, that 
grows in Waters. They are all of a poiſonous 


Quality; but this common Hedge Kind worſt 


of all. 


of this Plant. 


next to them the Seeds. Some pretend the 


Root has ſcarce any bad Qualities; but this is : 


not confirmed upon ſufficient Experience. 
The ATHEN1ans extracted the Juice of Hem- 


lk from the lower Parts of the Stalks before 


the Plant roſe up to flower ; and with this Poi- 
' ſon they executed Criminals inſtead of hanging, 
-Socr ares died by this Doſe. 

The Knowledge of the poiſonous Qualities of 
Hemlock is ſo common, that we do not hear of 


any bad Effect among our own Species who are | 


guarded againſt it: but many of thoſe Diſeaſes 
of Cattle which perplex the Farmer and the 
Farrier, and at length end in the Creature 8 
Death, are the Effect of eating the young Shoots 
Some Birds feed upon the Seeds 
without Hurt; but they are fatal to other Crea- 


CHAP. III. 
/ Deadh Nightſhade. 


HIS is a Plant not fo common about 
Towns and Houſes as. the others; and 
that wherever it is ſeen Mauld be rooted up, for 
it is fatal to Children. Nature, which has not 
_ planted this in the Way of Men ſo much as the 
other two, has not been careful to mark it as 
'thoſe for a Thing to be dreaded. On the con- 
trary, it is an extremely beautiful Plant, yet with 
a ſomewhat melancholy Aſpect. 
The Root is long and thick, any it creeps 


indir the Seifico of the Giound.” 


From this riſe many large and * Leaves 


3 and not at all ach 


or divided at the Edges. 
The Selk is round and thick, divided into 
many Branches, and a Yard high. It is full of | 


the Top has many Flowers. 

Theſe are large, hollow like a Bel, and of 
a duſky Purple Colour. 

After theſe come Berries which are lags) * 
of a very tempting Aſpect; they are of a ſhin- 


ang and jetty black, and are as big as large black 


- Cherries. They are ripe in July and Auguſt. 
Children are tempted to. eat theſe, and they 
are always fatal. A fingle Berry will bring on 


.  Convullions; but they ſeldom ſtop with one or 


I 


„ 


The Stalks are the hott laces Part; and | 


£ 
FERC 1 


83 like thoſe from the Root, and toward 


* 


* 


hen. 


two. They eee * ik a few Hours 


alter eating them. 

1 remember an Inſtance of two Children in 
Nonraaurronzurz; who eat nn of 
them and did not live to get Home. They 
were track'd from the Plant to the Place where 
they fell by bloody Stools, and there died i in Con- 
vulſions. 


, 1 


C HA P. IVI... 
Of Hater Drapuurt. 


Is is a Plant, which, like the former; 
has been fataf to many Perſons who have 
been tempted by the cleanly Look to eat of it; 
and which the Farmer ſhould know, that he may 
guard againſt it with the utmoſt Care. The 
Root in this Plant poſſeſſes the greateſt Degree « of 


| Poiſon. 


It always grows by Wm, and is very com- 
mon in moſt Parts of the Kingdom. 

The Root is compoſed of ſeveral long and 
large Pieces which, reſemble Parſnips in Shape 


and Colour, and are of a ſharp Taſte. 


| The Leaves that riſe from theſe are large, and 
of a. pale green, and they are divided into a 
great Number of Segments. 

The Stalks riſe ſeveral together, and are up- 
right, divided into many Branches, and a Yard 
high. | 

They have ſeveral Leaves upon them like thoſe 
from the Root, and of the ſame faint Colour. 

The Flowers are ſmall and yellowiſh ; they 


grow in great Tufts at the Tops of the Stalks, 


and after every ,one of them there. come two 


| ſmall Seeds. 


The Roots when they are freſh taken, up have 
an inviting Aſpect: they run out a white Juice 
like Milk when cut; and ain preſently after 
turns yellow. 

Many have eat of them, and all died. We 
have Inftances of the ſad Effects from very early 
Time; and within. theſe few Years the ſame fatal 
Scene has been repeated. They take the ſame 
Effect whether raw or boiled; and thoſe who eat 
them die raying and i in Convulſions. | 


C H A x a. Os 
"of Dog's s Mercury. 


Tus is another of thoſe Plants which tempt 
the Ignorant by their pleaſing Aſpect, and 
are in their Effects fatal. The whole Herb ap- 
pears very inviting. it is freſh and green at a 

Time when every thing elſe is dead; and many 


| 'haye eat it raw or boiled, and periſhed by it. 


It is a Plant common under our Hedges, and 
on which Nature has ſtamped no Mark of Caution: 
on the contrary it has a very alluring Look. 

The Root is ſlender and long; it divides into 
many Branches, _ ſpreads under the 8 urface 
of the Ground. | 

The Stalks are round, upright, not at all 
branched, of a faint green, and 125 a Foot 


i "A / 
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Book XV. 


Of : poiſonous and Buri ful Plants. | | a 


They are almoſt naked toward the Bottom, 


but nearer the Top there ſtand many Leaves; 


they are of a very bright pleaſant Green. 
The Flowers are inconſiderable. On ſome 


Parts there ſtand Spikes of a greeniſh Colour, 


and on others Seeds, which are as it were 
double, 

The Plant is in full Vigour early in Spring, 
and its freſh, green, and , wholeſome Look has 
tempted many to boil it for Food. Whole Fa- 
milies have been poiſoned by it. The Children 


| have generally died; ſometimes the Father and 


Mother have recovered; but in other Inſtances 
all have periſhed together. They die in Con- 


vulſions, and in the greateſt Agonies. 


CH A P. VI. 
9 curſupler. 


"HIS is a Plant as fatal in its Effects as | 
any; but very happily it is found in few | 
Parts of this Kingdom, and there generally in 

| Woods, and far remote from Dwellings. 


The Root is long, thick and whitith. | 
From this riſe ſeveral large Leaves, ſup- 


ported on long, reddiſh Foot-ftalks. Each 


Leaf is divided into many ſmall Parts, or is as it 
were compoſed of many ſmall ones ; 
of a deep green Colour. 


The Stalk riſes in the Midſt of theſe; and is 


round, upright, reddiſh, and two Feet high. 
Several Leaves grow upon this, which in all 
Reſpects reſemble thoſe from the Root, and are 
when rubbed or bruiſed of an unpleaſing Smell. 
The Flowers ſtand in long Cluſters upon ſmall 
Stalks growing at the Top of the Plant, and 


from the Boſomis of the Leaves; they are ſmall | 


and White. | 

The Berries that follow theſe hang in the Man- 
ner of Bunches of Currants, and they are of a 
ſhining black Colour. They are ripe in Autumn. 


Children who have gone out to gather Black- 


berries have been tempted to eat theſe, and have 
in Conſequence died in Convulſions 
has been from this named Bane-berries, 
young Shoots alſa poiſon Cattle. 


The 


— — 
4 "of Water Cie, 3 


v Eur one knows the comtnon Crowſbet of 


the Meadows, which Children call Butter 


Cups: this is of a butning and Fauſtick Qua- 


lity ; but there is one Kind of it which fas been 


ſometimes eaten, and has i nevet failed to prove | 
2 very deſperate Poiſon, deſtroying People in a 
particular and very krightful Manner. 
Kind is common in watery Places, and is per- 


1 Atewar from all the W and indeed 


. 


This 


theſe are long and notched at the Edges; and 


and it is 


; 


** CID Ln 


ö 


| 


| 


The Plant 


wich a reddiſh Bark: 


8 U 


from all other Plants; ſo that the! uſbandman 
will have no Nc in knowing it at Sight, by 
the Means of our Deſcription and Figure. 

The Root is compoſed of a great many fine 
white Threads. 

The Leaves riſe from this, a great many to- 
gether; and they are broad, of a round:ſh Shape, 


but irregularly divided about the Edges into three 
they are ſmooth, of a ſhining 


or more Parts: 
Surface, and of a pale yellowiſh green Colour. 

The Stalk riſes up in the Midſt of theſe, and 
is very thick, fleſhy, of a pale green Colour, 
two Foot high, and divided into a great many 
Branches. 


Several Leaves grow upon this which in all | 


Reſpects reſemble choſe from the Root, and are 
like them of a pale green Colour. 


The Flowers ſtand at the Tops of the 


Branches: they are very ſmall and yellow; and 
they reſemble the common Crowfoot Flowers in 
Shape, but they are paler coloured. 


The Seeds follow theſe, and are ſmall _ | 


green; they ſtand cluſtering together in a Kind 
of oval Heads, and eaſily fall off when touched. 

The Plant is common about the Edges of 
Ponds; and where Water has ſtood in Winter. 
Its Leaves are up early in Spring, and by their 


| Freſhneſs tempt Cattle and ſometimes Men to 
eat them. They are the Cauſes of many. of 
| thoſe Diforders which affect Cows and Oxen. in 


the early Seaſon. _ 
Their Effect on Mankind is wereible: Death is 
a certain Conſequence ;. and they die laughing. 


OD IOOTROSOOO0000000 


CH A P. VIII. 
Of Yew, 


HE Yew is a Tree too well known to need 


a long Deſcription. 


gularly, and its Leaves are compoſed of many 
ſmall and narrow ones, which ſtand regularly on 
the two Sides of a Stalk in Rows, and are of a 
blackiſh Green. 

The Fruit is of a particular Form and Ap- 
 pearance 3 it is compoſed of a green Button 


Its Trunk is covered 
Its Branches ſpread irre- 


placed ina red Juicy TP ele the e Huſk 
Jof an Acorn. i 


The Tree is wild in our Woods in many 


Places, and is planted alſo for e being 


an Ever-green. 
Children eat the juicy Patt of ihe F tuit, which 


happily is not poiſonous, or in the leaſt of Kin 
to the reſt of the Tree. 

The Farmer's Care muſt be to Ney his Cattle 
from the Leaves. 


| Shoots when it is planted where they can get at it. 


They will frequently eat the 
Clippings thrown out of Gardens, or the young 8 


When they eat but little of it, they fall into 


Diſorders which often end in their Death: but 


when they ſwallow it in a * GW they bo 
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Such as are not abſolutely poiſonous, but very hurtful. 


—̃ ̃ ˙ 2220S 


HAF. 
Of White Rot. 


HIS is a little obſcure Plant, which often 
grows in great Abundance where it is little 
minded, and is the Cauſe of "yy terrible MiF- 


chief to the Farmer. 
It. conſiſts principally of a Parcel of Stalks 


which lie upon the Ground; and ſpread them- 


ſelves about tn a very irregular Manner. They | 
are as ſmall as a Packthread, and of a pale 


whitiſh green. Sometimes they riſe a little up- 
wards, but rarely. 

Theſe Stalks ſend down little Tufts of fibrous 
Roots in various Places; and generally where 
theſe ſhoot from the lower Part, there riſe alſo 
from the upper Side, Leaves. 

Theſe are as large as a Half cn nes and 
of a round Shape, but indented irregularly at the 
Edges. The Stalk which ſupports them, is 
long and ſlender; and it is inſerted not at the 
Edges, as in moſt other Plants, but in the Middle. 

The Colour of the whole Leaf is whitiſh, and 
it is of a thin Subſtance. 

The Flowers are very ſmall and inconſiderable: 
they are of a pale Colour, and they ſtand on 
ſlender Foot-ſtalks riſing from the Boſoms of 
theſe Leaves, or the Part where their Foot-ſtalk 
Joins to the main Stalk. The Seeds are ſmall 


and brown. 


This is the whole of a Plant, whoſe low Con- 
dition renders it unſuſpected by the Farmer, 


* while it is the Ruin of his Flock. 


It is very common in marſhy Grounds, where 
it runs cloſe to the Bottom, and is hid among 
the Graſs. 

The Sheep find it, tho? their Owner does not 
perceive it; and they eat of it abundantly 
among the Graſs, being pleas'd with its ſharp 
Taſte. The Conſequence is, their falling into 
that terrible Diſtemper the Rot: from which 
few, that have ſwallowed any large Quantity of 


this Herb, eſcape. 


„„ d OO ee 
Of Sun-dew. 


HIS is another of thoſe Dh Which i is 
fatal to Sheep; and which, in the ſame 


| 3 is often overlook'd by thoſe who know its 
bad Effects; by Reaſon of its Smallneſs : but in 


this they are the leſs co be exeus'd, becauſe, tho? 
a very little Plant, its Singularity renders it con- 
ſpicuous. 

It is but about ſix Inches high, but it ſtrikes 
the Eye at firſt, by being all over of a red Co- 


lour ; and, upon a cloſer. 9 it ſur- 


L3G \ 


I priſes yet more, by being covered with large 


Drops of Water in the moſt violent Heats: it 
hence obtained the Exclisn Name Sun-dew; 
and i it is alſo called frequently Roſa Solis. 

The Root is compoſed of a few ſmall F ibres. 

The Leaves riſe in a little Tuft eight or ten 
together. Each is ſupported on a long ſlender 
Foot-ſtalk, They are of the Bigneſs of a Silver 
Penny, round, of a red Colour, but covered 
with very long and ſtiff yellow Hairs: upon 
theſe reſt reat Drops of Water. 

The Stalk” riſes in the midſt of theſe, . and is 
about ſix Inches high: it is upright, very ſlen- 
der, and has no Leaves upon it. It generally 


_ divides into two Parts at the Top, but otherwiſe. 


it has no Branches. | 

The Flowers grow in a Row at the Top: they 
are ſmall and white; and they ſeldom open 
perfectly. The Sced-veſſel is ſhort, and the 
Seeds are very ſmall. | | 

This Plant grows, like the former, on boggy 
Grouidsz and it has, like chat. a ſharp Taſte, 
for which the Sheep like it. They eat it too 
frequently, and its Effects are the ſame as thoſe 
of the former. It brings on the Rot; and thoſe 
which have eat much are incurable. | 


SS2202222222 2222 
'Of Lowuſewort. 


HIS is another Inhabitant of the wet and 
marſhy Grounds, which is hurtful to Sheep 
in a terrible Manner, though not ſo fatal as the 
others. 

It is a much larger Plant than either of thoſe, 
and eaſier ſeen, but it is as often overlook'd or 
diſregarded. 

The Root is compos'd of a vaſt Number of 
Fibres, which run deep in the Ground. 

The Leaves riſe in little Tufts from this, 
and they are ſmall, and beautifully divided 
into a Number of leſſer Parts. They are of a 


1 fleſhy Subſtance, and of a faint green; but very 
aften they are brown, and ſometimes reddiſh. 


The Stalks are weak, and do not ſtand well 


upright: they are ſix or eight Inches long, and 


of a reddiſh Colour. They have many Leaves 
on them, in all Reſpects reſembling thoſe which 
grow. from the Root; and at * thin. Tas ſtand 
the Flowers. 

Theſe are gaping, pars of a full . and they 
ſtand i in reddiſh. and ſtreaked Huſks.. 

All our wet Meadows abound with this Plant. 
Its juicy Subſtance and Taſte allure. the Shcep 
to eat of it; in thoſe Places eſpecially where 
there is but little Graſs, which is too common a 


Caſe where this Plant is abundant; and it throws 


W into many Diſorders. 
J j b There 


Book XV. 


B Bo/Gx XV. of poiſonous and buriful Plants. 719 
There is no Herb that has ſo ſpeedy, evident, whole Shrub. is thiee or four Foot high; and 

and certain an Effect in fouling the Blood. The | the Leaves grow principally at the extream Ends 

moſt healthy and clean Flock, will, in a Fort- | of the Branches. 
night, grow ſcabby and ſcurfy upon the Skin; They are long, broad, 104 of a firm Sub- 
their Wool will be looſe, and N will be over - | ſtance : their Colour is a deep green; and they 
run with Vermin. in ſome Meaſure reſemble the Leaves * the com- 

We have, in a preceding Part of this Work, mon Laurel. 

delivered the Method of curing this Diſorder ; The Flowers grow in Cluſters "PEE the 
and the Farmer 'muſt be careful to obſerve the | Leaves, and they are ſmall and green, 

Direction of removing the Sheep under Cure to After them come Berries, which when ripe * 
a dry upland Paſture. Thoſe are Places where | are black: they are of a longiſh Shape, and V 
the Plant cannot grow; and there is no Security | have a ſingle large Kernel. | 

but that of the Creature's not feeding upon it, It is frequent on waſte Ground in hilly . 
while under Cure. in many Parts of ExoLAxp, and flowers very 
| | | early in Spring. 
$$53$$5956553533535535$55535559 595 | Cattle are tempted by the Freſkwels" of the 

„„ | Leaves to taſte them; and they are ſo ſharp that 
CHAP. XII. they inflame their Mouths.” Some will eat them 
0 7 1 in ſmall Quantities, and the Effect is terrible: 3 
purg they bring on the moſt violent Purgings with 
0 T HIS is a ſhrubby Plant of a very pleaſing - bloody Stools ; and often theſe Complaints re- 
Aſpect, and worthy to be introduced as an fiſt the Power of all Remedies, wo ter inte 5 
Ornament into Gardens; but it is one that in the Creature's Death. 
the Farmer ſhould extirpate carefully from his I had in the Year 1740 an Influcits of this in 
Fields when he happens to have it. The ſingu- three Cows, which had been ſeen eating the Tops 
lar Appearance renders it eaſily known, and it is of this Shrub in ApRIL. They all fell into 
only found on hilly Grounds. . + theſe Purgings, and though. every Method was 
The Root is compoled of ſeveral long and | uſed that could be thought of, all three died. 
tough Fibres. We have elſewhere. in its Place informed the 
The Stem is as thick a8 a Man's Thumb; Huſbandman in what Manner he is to undertake 
and it 18 covered with a brown Bark. the Cure of theſe Diſorders; 8s; but it is much : 
Toward the Bottom it is naked; but there are | better to prevent them by. rooting out ſuck 
numerous Leaves about the upper Part. The | hurtful n as are their worſt Cauſe, 
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Wh They: 


of Tuam in Ireland. 


The Firſt Volume. ot Dr. 1 8 


ORKS, contains s the following: re- 
- ligious 'T racts. 


A 


LY . . 
| # * 9 
Church Carcchi ſm. Price 


III. Some ſhort and plain 
one Day well; by which, if every 


vate Pra 


God's. Grace, to 
1d, or Gr Flom red. 


which Men ordinarily make for their not 
to the Holy Communion, To which is 
A brief Account of the End and 


'a Hundred. 
V. The Way to eternal Sa cation 


VI. - A Perſuaſive to the Study of the Holy 8 


tures; in a Letter tu 4 ſober Gentleman Ay 
Church of Rome. Price ad, or z} gs 2 Hundred. 


VII. Some Rules for the Conduct af Hamann 
Life. Price 3d, or 2032 Hundred. 
VIII. An Elta on fooliſh . Queſtions, | 0 


| — for the Faich, Bein * he Si 
| 7 of ee Vifitatiöt Serméns-. 
IX. Eternal Salvation the only End 21 Deen 
of Religion. Price | 
X. The Divine Authority of Church' 8 
and Epiſcopacy, ſtated and aſſerted upon Princi- 
ples common to all Chriſtians. Price 4d. 
XI. A Sermon before the Houſe of Commons at 
Dublin, October 23d, 1711. Price Adj -- 


Volume the Second of Dr. SyNnGce's 


Worxs, contains the following De- 
votional Pieces. 


firſt contains the Principles of Natural Religion ; 
the ſecond and third the Doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
both as to Faith and Practice. With an Appen- 
dix, wherein is proved, that nothing contrary to 
our Reaſon can poſſibly be the Obje& of our Be- 
. lief; but that it is no juſt Exception againſt ſome of 
= the Doctrines of Chriſtianity, that they are above 
=_ - dur Reaſon; | Price 25. 
| II. 1 towards making the Kowielge of 
Religion eaſy to the meaneſt Capacity: being a 
mort and plain Account of the Dodtcibes and Rules | 
of Chriſtianity, Price 2d, or 125 Hundred. 
III. A plain and eaſy Method, ub A Mat of 
moderate Capacity may arrive 
in all Things that concern his 
tion. To which is added, a 


ove Salva- 
Pataþh Rk o St. 
Achapafius' s Creed, Price 6d, or &8 . 
TV. The Rule of Self Examination; or, eee e 
: Way of baniſhing Doubts and Scruples, and direłk- 
ing the Conſcience in the ſatisfactory PraQice of - 
all Chriſtian Duties. Price 4d. | 


ber Quaker, concerning his ſolemn Affirmation. 
Price id. 


5 . and Sold by T HOM 


intereſting, and important Points and Doctrines of the CHRIST IA RELIGION. 
eee may be ſen at lage in the following Corus of each Volume, via. 


Help to the Serie Perforitiniics of pri- 
Price 1d, or 6 x Hundred; | 
n 3 for the Young! and Ignorant; 
comprized in. a. ſhort-and eaſy, Expoſition of the 


d, or 208 a Hundred. 
Beck ens for ſpending 
Day carefully 
abſerved, a Man may de much enabled, *throngh 
his whole Life well. Price 


An Anſwer to all the Bun and een | 
coming 
added, 
Deſign of the 
_ Hiolp Communion, the Obligation to receive it, 


the Way to prepare for it, and the Behaviour of 
ourſelves. both at and after it. Price 38 * 208 | 


plain pans | 
out. Price zd, or 128 4 H Hondtes-- ly 1 1 "og: 


ud Gerfletian'y Religion in three Parts: The. 


eee ee bly 


ts publiſhed, - 


1 FOUR VOLUMES. (Price bound 120 | 
The Works of the moſt Reverend Dr. EDWARD SYNGE, late Lord Archbith 
Conſiſting of great Vari 


riety of 'TRAacTs, wrote on the moſt 190 
The 


1 
* 


* the Third ﬆ] Dr. S x N GER 8 


Wonks, cofitains e Re- 
 ligious- Tracts „ 


rend of n oo Zu n 
Free Thinking in Matters ate, fake 
„ Pride du. 

II. Catholic Chriſtianity, or an Eday > dias be: 
Leping the Number of of Controverlies.amang Chri- 
"ſtians. Price 4d. 

II. A Brief Diſcourſe of the Furidiinentals of Chi. 
ſtianity, and the Uſe that is to be made of them. 
Wirk an Appendix, in which,” from the Principks 
laid down or ſuggeſted in the Diſcourſe, an An- 

ſwer is given tv thre important Queſtions, the 

Determination whereof would much conduce to the 

reſtoring Codmmanian beteten different Churches, 

Price 4d. 


IV. Fhe Autbotity ef che Charch N of 


W 5 1 1 Keb bh 

e Wi of bein ous... ce. 

VI. A Charitable Addre $ to all who 4 . 
Cai ommunion of th 


i Chiirch of R ome, Price . 


2 zs a Hand 
An Ane tb td ons made (againſt 


tze Charitable e to all ho art aſ the 
Combs of tlit-Charch of Ram. Pride bd. 
VIII. Honeſty the beſt Poſicy: An Eſſay concers- 


in rug Wa of reodri Aa Nation ha and 
Sh de 3 xm e "Þ 17 or 
| 128 4 Hundret” ; 5 


NY} aud, ; Dooign © 13! mMoRBuu 23 DOT 
Wine the Rewirth of Dr. Sy N'&'t%. 
* Worxxs, concludes with the follow- 

ing Books of Piety and Devotion. 


I. Religion tried by the Teſt of 52 and im- 
7 U ſon. Price is. | 
fs I's Deſcription of his own Religion 
=_ and explained. Price 4d. 
III. The true Churchman ſet in a juſt and clear 
Light; or an Eſſay towards the right Character 
of a faithful Son of the eſtabliſhed Church. Price 4d 
IV. - An Abſtra of the Ch, Catechiſm, briefly 
containing the Subſtance of all that is neceſſary to 
Salvation. Price ad, or 128 a hundred. 


V. Advice to a young Divine concerning Preach- 


ing. Price 1d, 


VI. A fincere Chriſtian and Convert from the Church 


gs Rome, exemplified in the Life of Daniel Herley, 
Iriſh Peaſant, Price 3d, or 20s a Hun- 
d n 


VII. Sober Thoughts for the Cure of Melancholy, - 


eſpecially that which is religious. Price ad, or, 
1282 Hundred. 


VII. A Diſcourſe of Confirmation; in a Dialogue 


between the Miniſter of a Pariſh and a young der- 
_ vant Maid named Sarah, Containing proper In- 
ſtruct ions fot ſuch as are to be confirmed. Hum- 
o the Conſideration of all Parents, 
and öthers ho have the Care of educating. Youth. 
8 O- Jet 128 « Hundred. 2 
racts; the one, Directions to a 
de hei ian for the acceptable Offering up the 
Lord's Prayer to God in his private Devotions; 
the other, Sober Thoughts on the Doctrine of 
Predeſtination. Price id. or 6s a Hundred. 


* 1 


ES, v. The true Nature of an Oath; a Letter to a fa. X. The Root and Spring of true Virtue and 


Piety; a Sermon preached at Toi, much en- 
larged. Price 4d. 


W. B. Many of theſe Religious Tracts are diſperſed by the society for 


. promoting Chriſtian Kon edge. 8 | 
I The neat; contained | in i the above mentioned four Volumes are all ſold ſeparate, with good Allowance to 
ſuch well diſpoſed Perſons as buy Numbers of 


2 4 


each of them, to give away. 


XE, ider near oe. 


